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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



IN the following Work, it may be proper to intimate,, that, with refpect- 
to the arrangement of the matter, both of the numerous different 
Genera and Species of Plants, &c. and of the Various Defcriptive Articles 
and Practical Operations in the general Syftem of Gardening, and the- 
Botanic Terms and ; Explanations of the different parts of Plants, and 
iyftematic Principles of Botany, the whole is dhpofed in one general 
arrangement, according as the names of the faid Genera, articles of Gar- 
dening, and Botanic Terms,. refpectively occur in their alphabetic order. 

All the fpecies of plants, &c. being arranged lyftematically in many" 
different genera or families, according to their general Botanic Charac- 
ters, the different kindred fpecies are diffributed accordingly into rela- 
tive genera,.. fome genera comprifing. but one or two,, and others many 
different fpecies: and all of. which genera and. their refpective fpecies, 
are arranged in the order as above, under their generical botanic names, 
followed immediately by that of the clafs and order in which they affo- 
ciate in the Botanic. Syftem,. and by the general defcriptive characters of 
each genus and its relative fpecies : as all the fpecies of every genus 
poffefs invariably the fame generic diftinction ; and each affociated fpecies 
of the faid genera is arranged therein under the fame , generical name, 
preceding and annexed to that of its trivial or common name ; and under, 
each fpecies are affembled its refpective varieties, where any occur, whe- 
ther > 
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ther con filling of any accidental variation in their general growth, or in 

the leaves, flowers, or fruits, &c. the two latter of which, in particular/ 
are in many fpecies exceedingly various and numerous. 

Like wife in theafbrefaid general arrangement, are diftinct {"elections or 
feparate arrangements of many different genera,, fpecies, and varieties of 
plants, trees, flowers, fruits, ecc. in each; collected from the general 
body or the Work, into tribes, under different heads, according-*o their 
general habit and nature of growth, different temperatures, and particular 
ufes in the feveral garden departments; coniifling of the tribes of Annual 
Flams, Biennial and Perennial Plants, Bulbous, Fibrous, and Tuberous- 
footed Plants, Kitchen-garden Plants, Aromatic Plants, Sallad-hcrbs, 
Soup-herbs,' Succulent Plants, Medical Plants, Green-houfe Plants, Hot- 
houfe or Stove Plants, Forcing-houfe Plants and Trees, principal Hot- 
bed Plants, Edging Plants for Edgings, Climbing Plants, Herbaceous 
Plants, and different Tribes of Trees, compriiing Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees, Forefl Trees, Orchard Trees, 
Hedge Trees for Hedges, Efpalier Trees, Wall Trees ; and various 
other Tribes of Plants and Flowers, &c. arranged under feparate heads ; " 
with general defcriptions of the Plants and Trees, &c. of each Tribe, and 
intimations of their utility in the refpective departments of Gardening, 
and general Management ; referring to the various refpective Genera as 
thev occur in the general arrangement in the different parts of the Book, 
fur particulars of the different Species, &c. belonging to each Genus. 

Alfo in the fame general arrangement are comprifed, Defcriptions of 
the different Garden Departments and Erections, and of the various ar- 
ticles in the general Syftem of Practical Gardening, under many diftin<5| 

8 heads j 
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heads j comprehending deferiptive explanations of the Kitchen and Fruit- 
' garden, Pleafure-ground, Flower-garden, Plantations and Shrubberies, 
Lawns, Walks, Water, Grafs -compartments, Gravel and Terrace Walks, 
Orchards, Nurfery, Hedges* Walls, Wall-trees, Efpaliers, &c. and of 
various other relative compartments j alio of Green-houfes, Hot-houfes 
or Stoves, Forcing-houfes, Hot-walls* Bark-pits, Hot-bed-frames, Draw- 
ing-frames, Glafs-cafes, Hand-glafles, and Hot-beds in general ; with ge- 
neral intimations of the principal utility, formation, and practical manage- 
ment of each of the faid departments, &c. under their refpeclive heads ; 
the proper Soils, Situations, Expofures, Manures, Dungs, Comports, &c ; . 
defcribing likewife in a fimilar manner, under their refpe&ive articles* 
the various Garden Materials, principal U tennis, Implements, and other 
neceflary Requifites ; with Explanations of the different Practical Methods 
of Sowing, Planting, Propagating, Pruning, and all other principal operas 
tions in the procefs of general Gardening j both in the culture of the 
various Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, Fruits, 5cc. and in the proper 
management of every garden diflricl: and relative article.. 

And likewife in the general arrangement are comprifed, the principal 
Botanic Terms and Defcriptions of the different parts of Plants, &c». 
comprehending the different forts of Roots, Stems, Leaves, Flowers, 
and modes of Flowering, Fruits, Seed-vefiel!--, and Seeds, with Expla* 
nations of the different Sexes, Claffes and Orders, Characters, Genera* 
Species, and Varieties ; the whole difplayihg the effential principles of the 
Botanic Syftem, conformably to the Linnsean Sexual Method and as, 
agreeably to that univerfally adopted fyftem, all vegetables* as well as 
animals, having a d:ftin£tion of Sexes, and which being contained in the 
flowers only of the refpetfivc plants, the whole vegetable creation is 

tluie- 
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thereupon divided into twenty -four grand divifions or primary Claties, 
according to the differences of the laid Sexes or Fructifications of the flow- 
ers, in male, female and hermaphrodite j and by the fame rule, the Clafles 
are fubdivided into Orders, the Orders into Genera, the Genera into Spe- 
cies, and thefe into Varieties, according as any occur ; all of which are 
fully explained under their refpicliye heads, in the courfe of the fol- 
lawing Work. 

And in this fecond edition are added numerous important articles of 
practical gardening, and feveral hundred fpecies of plants not in :the for- 
mer edition j with many confiderable plates, defcribing the general plans 
of green-houfes, ftoves, and forcing-houfes, &c. and the defcriptions 6f 
the different parts of plants, flowers, and fruits ; and the clafles and orders 
of the genera, forming the Botanic Sexual Syftem. 

On the whole, our attention in the procefs of this work has been to ex- 
plain thoroughly the whole fyftem of general gardening, and the eflential 
principles of botany, in its horticultural utility ; the general fyilem of 
plants, j&c. proper for every garden diftridt and department ; not either 
in the manner of a voluminous Herbal, or that of a general hiflory and 
defcription of all forts of plants, ufeful and ufelefs, for garden culture 
nor proceeding in the extreme minutiae of botanic defcription ; but de- 
fcribing, in a general manner, all the valuable principal Genera, Species, 
and Varieties of plants, &c. eftimable for ufe, ornament, variety, and 
curiofity, both of all the hardy kinds for the full ground, and tender 
.exotics for the green-houfe and flove, &c. 
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ABROMA, comprifes an exotic tree of 
tlie Eaft [ndies, retained in fome emi- 
nent ftoves, garnilhed with heart- 
Thaped or angular leaves and poly adelphious 
.flowers. ...... 

" Clafs and order, Polyadefy/iia Pcntandria. 

Chara£Icrs.\ Calyx, three acute fpear-fhap- 
«d fpreading leaves. Corolla, five petals 
larger than tire cup ; with claws, oval, arched, 
concave, and erect ; and the border oval, ob- 
tufe, fpreading, ciliate, and contracted at the 
bafe into ihort recurved claws, on which the 
principal claws are placed, with a flioi t, final!, 
pitcher- (ha ped ncctarium. Stamina, five 
polyadclphious, membranaceous fmall fila- 
ments, each topped with three twin anthera, of 
a kidney-lhape. Pistillum, a cyh'ndric gcr- 
men, with live fubulatc approximating ftylcs, 
crowned with acute ftigmas. Pericardium, 
an ovate, membranaceous, veined capfule, 
with five wings, and five cells opening at top, 
containing many fubovate feeds. 
The fpecies arc, 
AbrOmA angtijla. 

AfapU-Icaved jibroma.] Grows a tree, with 
a ftrait trunk and branches, garni/hed with 
oVate-fpear-lliaped, acuminated leaves; and 
others angular, with five or feven lobes, vein- 
ed, and placed alternate ; the flowers are of a 
dark purple, and come out on the ends of bi- 
iid foot-ftalks, nodding downwards; appearing 
in July and Augufl. 

I 'Ins plant is a native of New South- Wales 
and the Philippine lflands, and, when cut, yields 
a kind of gum. There is another fpecies of tin's 
genus, a Ihrul) with the extreme branches 
woolly, but has not been yet introduced into 
England. The propagation of the lirft fort 



. ABR, 

is • by cuttings in the fpring, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, and when rooted, 1 
tranfplanted into fingle pots and plunged into 
the bark-bed in the flove, where they mull con- 
ftantly be kept. 

ABRUS, Wild Liquorice, a perennial, 
fluubby, climbing plant, for the ftove, gar- 
nilhed with winged leaves and butterfly -fhaped 
flowers; 

Clafs and order, Diacklphia Decandria. - 
Characters.] 'Calyx, monophyJlous, four- 
Iobed and bell-fhapcd.. Corolla, papiliona- 
ceous, having a roundifii entire vexiilum, ob- 
long blunt wings, and^ oblong fickle-ihaped 
gibbous keel longer than the wings. Stamt- 
,na, ten diadclphious filaments m a iheath, 
and oblong erect antherae. Pistillum, a 
cylindric hairy gcrmcn, and awl-lhaped ftvlc, 
crowned with a fmall head-formed ftigma.. 
Pericarp i um, a rhombus-like comprcfied 
leathery pod, bivalved and acuminated, having 
four or rive cells, each containing a fingle 
fubglobofe feed.' 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 
Abr us prccatorins. 

Jamaica W'i Id Liquorice] Hath (lender, 
Ihrubby, twining, and jiranching italks, climb- 
ing qn fupport eight or ten ieet high, gar- 
mined with pinnate leaves, having (ixteen 
pah- of oblong blunt foliolcs, abruptly ter- 
minating. The flowers are of a pale purple, 
and come out in /hoi t fpikes or bunches from 
the fides of the ItaJks, and are fuccceded by 
ihort pods containing in each three, or four 
hard feeds of a bright fcarlet colour, with a 
black fpot where it is fattened to the pod. 

The propagation of this plant is by feeds 
fown oii n hot-bed in the fpring, previouuV 
B foake',1 
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'baked three or four davs in water, and when 
the plants are come up two inches high, 
ihouid each ba tranfplanted into a feparatc 
pot in light earth, and plunged in the bark- 
ted in the ftove ; obfervingto keep them {had- 
ed till thev have taken frefh root, where they 
mult be conftamly kept ; and the feeond year 
ihev will flower and ripen their feeds. 

ACANTHUS, formerly named Branca 
Urjina, i. e. Bear's-brecch. 

This genus retains five diitinifl fpecies, four 
of which are hardy herbaceous perennials of 
the flowery tribe, that obtain three or four 
fee: ftatnre, adorned- at* top -with -numerous 
flowers in eref* fpikes. and merit efieem as 
plants of ornament for the embellifhment of 
the pieaiure ground. The other is an ever- 
green fhrub, of the temperature of ftove exotics. 

The Acanthus belongs .to the clafs and or- 
der Dldyiian-.ui J/igiojpermia, and its charac- 
ters are, 

<■ The Calyx, three pair of leaves forming! 
a kind of triple cup. The Corolla, raono- 

' perilous, unequal and ringent, opening above; 

-with a mouth, hath "a broad under lip, but the 
upper one is wanting. The Stamina are two' 
ihort and two Ion 5 filaments, having com-, 
preffed ■ antherec. The Pistillum, a turbi- 
nated germen fupponing a filiform ftyle, ter- 
minated by two acute ftigmas. Pericarpi- 
t:M, a roundith capfule of two cells, preg- 
nant with imoorh fkffiy feeds. 
The fpecies moft common are, 
z. Acanthus mo ills. 

Srr.c:t ; : Acanthus.'] Acanthus with deeply 
fin ua ted and indented, fmootb, unarmed leaves. 

l'sr:fiy.~\ Acanthus mollis lucidus. Shining- ; 
leaved fmooth acantht:s, with larger lefs-finu- 
a:ed finoorh leaves, the upper fide fhining. 

1, Acanthus fpinofus. 

'H-orny Acanthus.} Acanthus with deeply 
jacrged many-pointed leaves, having each fcg- 
meiu terminated by a thorny point. 

3. Acanthus- Dio/coridit. 
Acanthus of Diofcorides.] Acanthus with 

fbear-fhaped entire leaves, having fpinous bor- 
ders. 

4. Acanthus i/icf/vlius. 
Holly-leaved Jlirubby Acamhi(s.~] Acanthus 

with a fhrabby fblk, and waved, dentated, 
fpinous-edged leaves. 

The firft four fpecies are hardy, herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted plants, that produce ftalks an- 
nually, three or four feet high, perennial in 
root, but annual in leaf and ftalk, they riGng 
in fpring, and perifh in autumn. 

The roots are compofed of thick ftefliy 
fibres, which are confiderably fprea'ding, and 
penetrate deep in the earth. 



The leaves and fiower-ftalks rife immedi- 
ately from the root. The leaves fprcad neat 
the ground \ they are large and long, gene- 
rally from about ten or twelve to eighteen 
inches in length, and half as much in breadth. 
Thofe of the rirff, fecond, and third forts, are 
varioufly finuated, divided, and indented, and 
fpreading in circular duffers, and form a lin- 
giilarly elegant appearance. The fiower-ftalk 
rifes between the leaves, and attains three or 
four feet ftature, erect, round, thick, flefhy, 
and decorated upward, with numerous flow- 
ers, which are univerfally hermaplirodite, and 
formed each of one tubular petal, the colour 
chiefly white, and arrange themfelves in a thick 
fpike along the upper part of the (talk, each fe- 
parate flower occupying a diftinct cup. They 
appear in July and Auguft, continue a month 
or iix weeks, and are fuececded by plenty of 
ripe feed in autumn. 

'Y\\c. Acanthus mollis, was greatly celebyated 
in ancient times for the elegance of its leaf, 
which attaining a considerable length and 
breadth, and having its edges curioufly fca! r 
loped, undulated, and indented in a Angularly 
beautiful manner, -is the chief ornament of 
the plant. 

The Acanthus fphmfus is alfo a noble plant, 
and demands our attention for the Angularity 
of its large many-pointed thorny leaves, which 
form a pleafing'variety. 

7'he above two fpecies are the mod com- 
monly known and cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens. 

Thefe plants are natives of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, but grow fi-ecly here in the full 
ground, and arc of cafy culture. 

The Acanthus i'icifolius is a low evergreen 
j fhriib, a native of South America, and re- 
[ quires the aid of a ftove to retain it in this 
country. 

life in Gardens, Propagation, &c. 
With rcipecl to the merit of thefe plants 
in gardens, the herbaceous fpecies may with 
propriety be employed as furniture for the de- 
coration of common large borders, and other 
fimilar compartments of the plcafu.re ground, 
and they may be introduced in the fhrubbcry 
clumps, toward the front, between fhrubs of 
moderate growth. Their flowers, though not 
elegant, are confpicuous ; which, together 
with the plcafing Angularity of the leaves, the 
plants will effect the purpofe both of variety 
and ornament. 

They profper in any common foil, and do 
not require any particular expofure. 

The four herbaceous fpecies iriay be pro- 
pagated both by feed and by parting tlic roots. 
The feed grows freely in the common 
ground, 
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.ground, and fhould be . fown in March or 
April, either in shallow .drills, or on the fur- 
face, and raked in, or covered with earth half 
an inch de.cp. The plants will appear in fix 
weeks : thin them to iix inches, or, when two 
or three inches high, prick them out at that di- 
stance : aud in autumn or fpringfollowing tranf- 
plant them into the borders, where they will 
flower the fuccecding fummer. 

The propagation by parting the roots may 
he effected in autumn or fpring : die fmallelt 
off-let will readily grow ; it, however, is not 
eligible to part them too fmall. See Part- 
ing Roots. Plant them at once where they 
are to continue. 

Their general culture is only to allow fup- 
port, -when neceffary, to the flower-ftalks, and 
■when thefe decay in autumn, to cut them down. 

Thefe plants are retained in moft of the 
nurferies for fale, particularly the Smooth and 
Thorny Acanthus. 

The holly-leaved, Acanthus, being a nioffc 
tender exotic llimb, is retained here in hot- 
houies, to divcrfify the collection of curious 
foreign plants of fimilar temperament, refi- 
•dentsof tha t department — is propagated by feed 
yvhen attainable from abroad, or may be tried 
by cuttings, layers, &c. fowing or planting 
in pots, and plunged in the bark-bed in the 
Cove rill railed, and afterwards treated as the 
other liot-houle exotics. 

. ACAULES Plants, i. e. without a caulis, 
or ftem. A term ufed by boianifts, expreffive 
of plants that have no v'ifible ftalk, but grow 
clofe to the ground. 

ACER. The Maple Tree. 

This genus furnishes a large collection, of 
hardy deciduous trees, being fuch as caft their 
leaves in autumn, and remain divefted of 
them during the winter ; they claim attention, 
fonie as timber trees, others lor ufeful and 
ornamental purpofes in gardening. 

.Clafs and order, Polygamic Alonacia. 

Characters.] Hermaphrodite and male flow- 
ers a-part on, the lame plant... 

Calvx, monophyllous, five-parted, co- 
loured, and permanent. Corolla, five 
ovate Gxpanded petals. Stamina, eight fila- 
ments with iimple antherce. , Pistillum, 
a compreffed germen, and flendcr flyle, hay- 
ing two acuminated iligmas. Pericarpium, 
two roundilh, united, winged capfules, each, 
containing one feed. 

The fpecies and refpeOtive varieties are, 
..I. Acer campeftre. , , 
. Common or Smaller Maple.] Maple with, 
fuiail lobated and obtufcly ernarginated \caves, 
divided into, three principal lobes. 

2. ACER Pfcudo-platnims. 



Greater. Afaple, or Sycamore-Tree.] Maple 
with larger leaves divided into n>e lobes, hav- 
ing the edges unequally ferrated, and flowers 
produced in a racemus. 

Variety.] Sycamore-tree with variegated 
leaves. 

3. Acer rubrum. 

Scarlet flowering Maple.] Maple with leaves 
divided into five fjightly indented lobes, white, 
on the under fide, and with aggregate flowers. 

Varieties.} Virginia. fcarlet flowering maple. 
— Sir Charles Wager's flowering maple, with 
the largeft. aggregate of flowers. 

4. Acer faccharinum. 

Sugar Maple.] Maple with five-parted pai- 
mated leaves, having the edges .fharpiy in- 
dented. 

5. Acer platanoides. 

Plane-tree-like, .Norway ■ Afaple.] Maple 
with fmooth fhining leaves, divided into five 
(harp-pointed and acutely indented lobes, and 
flowers produced in a cbrymbus. 

Variety.] Norway maple with variegated 
leaves. — ^Norway maple with cut leaves. 

6. Acer pcnfylvav.icum. 

Pennfylvanian Maintain Afaple] Maple 

Sharply ferrated lobes, and fknvers produced 
in a racemus. 

7. Acer Ncgundo. 

Jj/i- leaved Virginia Afaple.} Maple with 
leaves competed of fevered diilincl lobes, and 
with flowers produced in a racemus. 

8. Acer mon/peffiilanum. 
Montpclier or French Afaple.] Maple with 

fliiniiig leaves, having three lobes with entire 
edges. 

9. Acer monianum. 

AJauntair.A fap(e.].Mai->\e with leaves divided 
into four or five lobes, having the edges 
acutely ferrated, ,-and flowers produced in a 
compound racemus. 

10. Acer Opalus. 

The. Opalus or Italian A faple.] Maple with 
large rouiulifli lobaied, flightly cut leaves. an2 
flowers produced in a racemus. 

11. Acer tataricum. \ ■ 
Tartarian Afaple.] Maple with oblong 

heart-fhaped, nightly lobated, and unequally 
ferrated leaves. 

12. Acer ere licum. 

Cretan , or Levant Afaple^] Maple with- 
leaves divided into three lobes, having the 
edges entire, and the under fide a little -do wny. 
Variety.] Ac E R jempervirens. . . • . . 

JEvcrgreen Cretan A faple.] . . With leaves 
oyate entire. 

All the above fpecies and refpective varie- 
ties are of the tree kind, deciduous, except, the. 

B 2 laft 
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laft fort, and of hardy remperature, that pro- 
sper in ainiotr. any foil and expofure, in corn- 
icon with other iianlv deciduous trees. 

Molt of the fpecies, except the Acer cam-, 
fefire and Pfeuds-piatantU) are natives origi- 
nally of dill ant climates, fome of America, 
and others of «] liferent parts of the continent 
of Europe, and the countries annexed to their 
names ; bat moffc of the farts are now culti- 
vated in the. Engiifh nurieries, for the fupply 
of noblemen and gentlemen's plantations. 

Thefe trees are of ftature from about twenty 
to forty feet or upward ; the Greater Maple 
frequently exceeds that height, and the Norway, 
Aih-leaved, Sugar, and Italian Maple, are 
likely to attain that height at lead in this coun- 
try ; but the other fpecies rarely obtain more 
than twenty or thirty feet ftature. Moffc of 
the fpecies branch out irregularly at firft, but 
in time form pretty full and regular heads, or- 
namented chiefiv with oppofite leaves. The 
leaves are univerfaliy fimpie, except the Acer 
Hegunds* and are from about three to fix or 
eight inches broad, and generally divided into 
three or rive lobes, fome but fiightly, others 
deeply divided ; and fome have the edges of 
the iohes entire, ethers indented, and forne are 
terratcd or fawed, bv which diftinction the 
different fpecies may with facility be detected. 
The flowers are feparately fmall, but nume- 
rous together, arifing chiefly from the fides of 
the young branches, and are produced in a 
xacemus, and fome in a corytnbus, &c. which 
in the greater part are of a yellows ih green 
colour ; and fome are of a bright yellow, 
ethers red, very ornamental, fuch as in die 
Act> plutanaides and rubrum ; appearing, in 
ail the forts, principally in fpring and early 
in fummer, and are fuccecded by ripe feed the 
beginning of autumn. 

Moffc of the: forts ripen feed perfectly in 
England, which is remarkably free of growth, 
as is evident by that which fcatters promifcu- 
ouGy from the trees, from which many young 
plants often rife naturally, particularly the 
Common and Greater Maples. 

The Common Maple grows wild in woods 
and hedges. This tree attains but a moderate 
ftature, ajnd its foliage is fmall; it is fometimes 
admitted, for variety, in extenfive plantations. 

The Greater Maple is a fiately tree, of free 
growth, decorated with luxuriant foliage, that 
-.iffords a delightful (hade ; and both the plain 
and. variegated fort effect, an agreeable diver- 
hty in ornamental plantations. 

.The Acer rubrum is a tree of moderate 
growth, the leaves are large, and the flowers 
have great beauty, particularly thofe of the 
iecond variety, i. e. Sir Charles Wager's 



Flowering Maple, which arife in numerous 
large cluttering heads, and are extremely con- 
fpicuous and ornamental. 

The Acer JaccAarimtm, platanoides, and Affi- 
Uaved Maples, are all three large growing 
trees, and are proper to be employed in out- 
ward plantations ; as their leaves are of dif- 
ferent fixes and fhapes, and of lighter and 
darker fhades, they afford a pleafmg variety r 
if fome trees are difperfed in parks and other 
extenfi ve places, they will diverllfy the gene- 
ral fcene ; the corymbus flowers of the AccY 
platanoieies have (Jugular beauty ; and the fort 
with variegated leaves forms a pretty diverfity. 

The fii1t of the above three trees,' ], e. Su- 
gar Maple, obtained the name from the cir- 
cumfiance of its imparting a great quantity of 
fwee-t juice, with which a tolerable good fu- 
gar is prepared* This juice is obtained by 
piercing or tapping the trees, and from which, 
parts the juice continues to iffue for feveral 
days. This is greatly pra&ifed in America, 
where the trees are large and numerous. The 
property of the fweet juice is not, however, li- 
mited to this particular fpecies 1 ; for even the 
Greater Maple, and fome other large kinds, 
are found to emit great quantities, little infe- 
rior to that of the fpecies under confedera- 
tion. 

'ThzPenfyfoatticm'yJtfcKtpetter, r.nd Msttntait 
Maples are trees of moderate growth, and the' 
leaves are of a middle fize ; thofe of the latter 
are of a thick confluence, have a fhininc; 
furface, and continue late in autumn, whicfi . 
renders them of efteem for ornamental purpofes. 

The Acer Opalus is a noble tree; it ac- 
quires a confiderable flature, hath a fprcauing. 
head, adorned with large and beautiful foliage. 

The Cretan and Tartarian Maple arc trees 
of humble ftature, and are very proper for in- 
terior plantations. 

Ufa in Gardening, Propagation, bfc. 

For purpofes in gardening, moffc of the fpe- 
cies are proper to be employed in ornamental 
plantations and parks, and other extenfive de- 
partments, in affemblage with other hardy 
deciduous trees of fimilar growth ; in form- 
ing detached clumps, groves, thickets, ave- 
nues, fhade for fpacious walks and rural feats ; 
and in forming running or continued planta- 
tions on the boundaries of extenfive lawns, 
parks, &c. 

Ail the forts may be propagated with great 
facility by feed, and moffc of them may like- 
wife be encreafed by layers and cuttings ; hut 
the fccdlitig-raifed plants generally fobner 
make the handfomeil trees, advancing fafter 
in a ftraight free growth, and is the rnqfi eli- 
gible for the general propagation ; and the 
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other methods occafionally to particular fpe- 
cies and varieties. 

The feed grows freely in the Common 
ground, and the time of year for fowing it is au- 
tumn, foon after it is ripe, or early in fpring ; 
but the former is generally the moil fuccefsful 
feafon, as that of" the fpring fowing is apt to 
rife draggling. Choofe a Tight mellow fpot 
of ground ; and after being dug, divide it 
into one or more beds, three or four feet wide ; 
fmooth the furface, and fow the feeds thereon, 
and cover them a little more than half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear in April or 
May, and by Michaelmas they will he eight 
or ten inches high ;• when, or in the enfuing 
fpring, fom.e of the largefl: may be tranfplant- 
ed, and in autumn following the whole ; 
planting them in the nurfery in rows two feet 
and half diftance. 

They mould be permitted to have at leaf!: 
four or five years growth in the above nur- 
iery, or till they have attained five or fix feet 
ftature, when they may be employed in plan- 
tations. 

The propagation by layers arid cuttings 
may be performed in autumn ; choofe the 
Ihoots of the young branches, and in one 
year they will be well rooted. See Layers 
anc* Cuttings. 

The variegated kinds are encreafed either 
by layers, cuttings, or inoculation, though 
fomeriines the fycamore comes variegated from 
the feed of the fame kind; but the mo ft cer- 
tain means of obtaining them is by the above 
methods, when every plant fo raifed will have 
the fame variegations as the parent tree. 

All the varieties of thefe trees are propa- 
gated for fale In rrioft of the nurfery gardens. 

ACETOSA, Sorrel. See RuriEx. 

ACHANIA. This genus furriiihes the 
rtove with a fhrubby exotic, adorned with 
largifh, lobate,- fimple leaves, and mallow- 
ihaped flowers, 

Ciafs and order, IWonadclphia Polyaiidria. 

Cftaraffers.'] Calyx, double, the exterior 
confifts of many narrow leaves, and the inte- 
rior of one. Coll on. a, five convolute heart- 
ihaped petals. Stamina, numerous filaments 
j&ined at their bafe, and forming a column 
which is topped with kidney-fhaped anthcra?. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen, and flender 
ftyle. crowned with a capitated fiigma. Pe- 
kicarpium, a round flefliy berry, contain- 
ing five feeds. 

'The fpecies for our purpofe, and of mod 
note, is, 

A chant a Malvavifqn. 

Mnivaccons fcarht Achania.'\ Hath a fhrub- 
by (talk, brandling ten or twelve feet high : the 



leaves are heart-fhaped angular and acuminat- 
ed; from the wings of the ftalks come out fcar- 
let flowers with the petals contorted, which are" 
fucceeded by round icarlet berries of a clam-' 
my nature. 

As this fpecies is too tender for the open 
air in this climate, the plants mud be con- 
ftantly kept in the ftove in pots of rich earth, 
and the fame attention given them as to plants* 
of the like nature. 

Propagation.} By feed fown in the fpring 
mondis on a hot-bed ; fow it in pots about' 
half an inch deep in good rich mould, and 
plunge the pots to the rim ; when the plants 
are rifen to two or three inches high, thev 
may be pricked into feparate pots, watered 
and replunged ; alio plants may be raifed bv 
cuttings of the voung Ihoots in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed or other hot-bed. 

ACHILLEA, Milfoil or Yarrow, and 
Sneezwort. 

The plants of this genus are herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted perennials, of hardy growth, 
cultivated for ornament, variety, and medical 
purpofes ; growing from about fix inches to. 
two or three feet high : with pinnate, bipin- 
nate and fimple leaves, in the different fpe- 
cies, and the ftalks terminated In umbels, or 
corvmhus bunches of fmail compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Sxmtnejia Poivgamht Sit- 
perfiua. 

CharaclersS] The Flower is compound 
and radiated. Calyx, the common cup is 
oval and imbricated! Corolla, feveral tu- 
bular henna phrod ire florets compofe the difk, 
arid five to ten flat female florets the radius. 
St a M in a, five capillary filaments in each her- 
maphrodite floi et. Pisti ll v m, a fmairgermen. 
flender ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpi- 
usr none, the feeds being lodged in the calyx. 

There are above forty fpecies : — thole that 
demand attention are, 

1. Achillea Afillefoihtm. 

Common Milfoil or Yarrac.} Achillea with 
doubly pinnated leaves, the lobes cut into 
many narrow fegments and white umbels. 

Variety.'] Common Milfoil with purple 
umbels. 

2. Achillea Ptarmica. 

Common Ptarmica, or Sneezzi-srt .~] Achillea 
with fpear-lhaped pointed leaves, having the 
edges IhaTplv ferrated, and white umbeis. 

Faricty.] Ptarmica with double flowers. 

3. Achillea A%cratum. 

Sweet AfaudUn^ Achillea with fpeap- 
{hnped obrufc leaves, with the edges acutely 
fawed. and yellow umbels. 

Faricty.J Long corymbus-flowcred fwcet 
Maudlin. 

; 4. Achillea 
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.<4.'Acmht-JRA tamevto/a., .-'v,- •■ 
Jfeary, bright yellow MllfoiL] Achillea 
wjth.pinnatsd, rough", hoary leayesj thftlobes 
very .narrow, and indented, and bright yellow, 
umbels. ' * . "|^2.- ; -. • ' .«:-' -,- . 

j •5. Achillea GlaveMtt*?. ■} ^;, v .:{■. 

.Pinnatifd jllyerj Milfoil.] Achillea; Twith 
pinnati rid, plane, obtofe, hoary filvery'leayesi' 
and fiat white umbeis. . . 

6. Achillea nana.. 
-. Dwarf hoary Alpine JlfilfoiL'l Achillea 
with pinnated and indented downy leaves, and 
globular white umbels. t .' 

7. Achillea tegyptiaca. ~ . .. 
^Egyptian hoary bneezzuort.] Achillea with 

pinnated hoarv leaves, the lobes obtufely 
ipear-fhaped, fawed and indented, and yel- 
low umbels. 

8. Achillea abrolanifolia. 
, Southernwood- leaved Milfoil.} Achillea with 
pinnated, fupra-decompound, hoary leaves ; 
the fegments very narrow, and ftand remote, 
and yellow umbels. . 

9. Achillea macrophylla. 
Longfever-few-UavedSneezwqrt.'} Achillea 

with pinnated, deeply ferrated, plane leaves ; 
the outermoft wings the largeft, and loofe 
white umbels. - - 

10. Achillea pubefcens. 
Downy Tanfey-leaved Sneezwort.] Achillea 

with pinnated downy hoary leaves, the lobes 
ipearrfhaped, deeply cut and -ferrated, and 
-pale yellow umbels. , * 

ik Achillea nobilis. 

Noble or Sweet Milfoil.] Achillea, with 
doubly pinnated, finely divided, fweet-fcent- 
ed leaves, the lower ones plane and naked, 
the upper obtufe and downy, aud a convex 
white, umbel. ; 

Variety.] Noble Milfoil with pale red umbels.. 

12. Achillea Santolina. 

Lavender- cotton-leaved Eaflern Sneezwort.'] 
Achillea with indented .brillly hoary /leaves, 
dies, denticles almoft entire, awl-fhaped.and 
reflexed, and large yello>y umbels. ,- • 

Of the above fpecies, the Purple Milfoil, 
Double Ptqrmica, and Achillea tomentofa, C(a- 
venna't nana, agyptiaca t abrolanifolia, . and, 
macrophylla, are the, molt xommonly known 
and cultivated as flowering and ornamental 
garden plants, though molt of the other forts, 
may alio be admitted for the fame occafion to 
cncrcafc the variety. 

All the fpecies arc hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, that prosper in any common foijL 

The roots are fibrous, which in many fpe- 
cies creep in a horizontal direction, ana mul- 
uply exceedingly. , 

The leaves and flovver-fialks rife from the 



root annually. 'i:T^pj!^aIlcs.:at«aitt' idiiereA^ 
heights, from- half afoot to.-aiyard -ioriup-j 
ward, -in, thefdifferen^ fp&eciesp dpcbratedyvSrth ' 
leaves, and terminated vby rae;«n»&s,o£flo^ 
ere.. >The .leaves < in fpme are fimple; ibutiiu 
'die greater ? part; winged or ;piriflatedjvand dk 
vided,into^ ; m»Uitvd e : 0 f minute fegments, in 
the,, manner of rtanfey, wonnwoodf ^araomilej- 
&c^ which in mofi/fpecies; poflefs. different, de-; , 
,grees,,pf:hparinefs, and Jlavfe an.:ornaniental 
jefFeS in a garden. Lf-:'. ;.>■:. -< •■. v^* 
; :The, flowers fingly; are: fmall, but nume- 
jrous> many bejng ; .produced .together, from 
the fummit of the (talks, in A (pit of-urabel 
or rather cprymbus, appearing) irii June, 
Auguft, and September, and'are fucceeded ;bv 
ripe feed in autumn. ? ■ - 

The, ; two firft fpecies grow naturally in 
England ; all the others are originally,; from 
diitaiu) parts, as the Alps, France,, Spain, Italy, 
and the Archipelago, &c.: * 

The Achillea Millefolium: and Pfartnica at- 
tain two or three feet ffature. The, common 
fpecies grow , wild in 'pa (tares, woods, ; aud" 
fides.of banks. Th;ey are^eftsemedfpr-medi- 
cal ufe.s ; and the 'two f$ripti^;P.ui$fe{jifit- 
foil. and Double, .Sneezwort,] are < admitted; it> : 
gardens as .oruamentJd, plants. I The, roots of 
the Common Sneezwort are remarkable.;; for 
provoking freezings ..and, being, acrjd, a , bit 
chewed in. the mouth,, .often procures a tein-i 
pprary refpite in'.the^topth^Uch., J; ,-,[,/■, 

..The ; Siveet Maudlin rifes twp feet .high :, 
the leaves impart a fragrant . odour, , .The 
common fpecjes jis .cuitiy.ated , fpr^n^edicine, 
and the variety, is /re(aine$ as a. flowering 
plant.. ' - - ■ , ■ \ ', 1 ' ■■ ;} 

%fe c Achittea itoynfnfto/a^Clavtttnay .-tupta, 
and agyptiacat are of humble, growth* feldom 
attaining jmore than from, fix to twelve inches 
height, have , very hoary leaves, and adorned 1 
with; mpderately large, $ompz&, and v^ry,prr 
nameiital umbels. r.,;. i !,,;', i : 

. The, other five fpecies Tjrpw, from eighteen 
inches to a yard higb, the leaves chiefly hpar.y, 
and 'the umbels lqrge. . 

, Ufe, in, Gqrdft\s, Pr-opfitqtipfl^j&c. 
, For-purppfes in ; eardepj, ^tne-. .'Angularity, of 
the hoary , leaves of many forts forr^s a, prptty 
variety, and- the, flowers being co;if|jicupus, 
,and contipuing, twp. or three months, render 
the, plants proper furniture for ' common 
borders^ and die fronts of Jhrubbcry couipait- 
mcnts/ 

All the forts may be readily propagated by 
; parting the roots any time in autumn or 
faring, and fome alfo by flijis and cuttings of 
the ffalks, &c. in a (hudy border in fummcr. 

Many of die forts furnifh plenty of feed, 
by 
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-by which they may lik^wlfc be raifed by low- 
ing thena iff March or-April, in a' bled of light: 
earth; <in<! the plants will fa tdi tranfplant 
;for ;goodiat:Michaelmas, • and Will 'flower the 
following fummer. 

AGHRAS, Sapota*Tree, or Mammee Sa- 
pota. i [ i( > ■■ 

This genus, retains but- two fpeeies, which 
are of the: tree^kindi-n'atives of the warm parts 
of America ; : : their merit here; ;is merely for 
variety;" and require - the cohftant aid of a 
ftove. i 2- >■ ; ■ • - ' 
i. -Oafs and order, Hexandria Monogyniai ■> - 
Charaflers.] Calyx, fix acute permanent 
leaves. :j : Co ; Roii.A-,i five lieart-fhaped petals 
joined at the bafe. Stamina, fix fhort fila- 
ments, ha" yingarrow-pointedantherjE. Pistil- 
i-UMjattovalgermen^a fhort ftyle, and blunt 
dtiigma. i BERicARPiuM is of the apple-Kind, 
-containing .one or two oval hard nuts. 
The; fpecies are,> • >.. .. .. 

■ ' t. Ackk Ks Sapota. r 

; GomfnonSapota-Tree'^ Achras with oblong 
ovate, leaves, and fmcfoth top-fhaped fruit. 
: : 2 . f Ac HR AS 1 M&mofa. ' ■' -.;! • 
. ThaMammee^Sapota. of the Weft- Indies, 7 ] 
Achras' wirii ^ear-fliaped leaves, ' large ova ! 
fruitji both ends terminating » in a fharp point. 

•.! .Thefe trees in : America rife thi tfjt feet high,' 
but thofe cultivated here in our ftoves appear 
as fhfubs; the. leaves are large j -thofe of the 
fecphd fort approach nearja;|bot in length ; the 
flowers are of a cream colour, . and are fuc- 
ceeded^bya kind of* apple, cohfifiing ofa. thick 
fucculent pulp, of afufdous tafte. , ' :■. 

Both the fpecies are propagated hei^e by 
fcetl, i. e. the nuts or ftones; included in the 
fruit; which muft be procured from the Weft 
Indies, and as.foon asithejr arrive, planted in 
pots, and plunged in a hot-bed under frame 
and glafsj or in the bark-bed in the ftove. 
- Their- culture - is the fame; as • other woody 
exotics, of fimilar i temperature. See Stove 
Plants..- ... , .... . -,i 

ACHYRANTHES. , . 
The plants are chiefly herbaceous, and 
fome what ihrubby perennials, exotics, of the 
temperature of grceri-houfc and ftove plants, 
retained more for variety than beauty. 
: Clafs and torder, Pentandria Monogynia. 
CAai-after,] Calyx, five acute ftiff perma- 
nent leaves. Corolla, none. Stamina, 
five filaments with HTmall anthene, Pistjl- 
lum, a fmglc ftyle having a bifid ftigma. 
pERiCA-RPiUM i.none ; one roundifh feed 
lodged in the calyx. . \ ' >'■■■.,■ 
There arc eight or nine fpccicsj but, poflefr- 
ing little merit j not more than orte fort is com- 
monly kuown/sunong .gardeners, which .is,,; .», 
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Rough Sicilian and American Achyranthes.'\ 
Achyranthes with ered ftalk," oblong pointed 
leaves, and adpreffed fpikes of 'ftoSvers/ hav- 
ing reflexed cups. 

The plant rifes a yard high, decorated with 
oblong leaves, and long fpikes of aperalous 
flo wers, i which {proceed from the ends of the 
.branches, appearing in July and Augiift, and 
ripen feeds 5 in' September. . \ 

-This plant ihould be potted and kept in the 
ftove, ; or- a good greeh-houfe, in winter. 

The propagation of this plant may 'be ef- 
fected by feed and by cuttings, aflifted By a 
hot-bed. : 

The following are fome of the other fpecies 
of lefs note. • 'l 

i. Achyranthes Janata.']. Woolly ^ cup- 
ped. African ■■■ Achyranthes, - with ■ whbrletl 
fpikes. * 

- Achyranthes hidica.] Indian Achy- 
ranthes, with.oval waved leaves and reflexed-' 
flowers. ' 1 -•• f ■ . 

3.- Achyranthes lappacea.'] Bony-flow- 
ered fhrobhy Achyranthes: * 
-4-.; : Achyranthes " muricata.] Prickly- 
cupped fhrubby Achyranthes, with alternate; 
leaves. : .; 

-Thefe are chiefly of the tribe andi^mpera-; 
ture of the common fpecies.. '»■ . • 

ACONITUM, Aconite, Monk's-hood, "or 
WoiPs-bane. * ; . ; 

This, genus furniflies -feveral fpecies of 
hardy herbaceous perennials, "efteemed as or- 
namental garden plants, attaining in ftatore 
from two to fix feet, their ftems terminated 
by elegant fpikes of flowers. ' ; > 

Moft' of the plants of this genus poflefs a 
j poifonous duality. . : ' ; 

; Clafs arid order, Polyandria Trigynial ; 

Charaflers.] Calyx, hone. Corolla, 
compofed of hve irregular petals, one placed 
above, one below> arid two fideways, the up- 
;per one the helmet, formed like a hood, arid-' 
jcovering the other parts ; and in the bottom 
are two ne£fariums. Stamina, nurtietous ; 
filaments, having erect antherai. Pistil- 
lItm, i three or five gcrmi.na, as many ftyles, 
furmounted each by a reflexed ftigmn." Pe- 
ricarpiom, three or five oblong capfules, 
of one cell, filled with angular feeds. 
The fpecies of moft note arc, 
1. Aconitum pyramidalt. 
! Common Pyramidal blut • jfeonite.] Aconite 
( with leaves divided into, many narrow feg- 
ments, and very long pyramidal fpikes of blue 
feflilc flowers; 
2< Aconitum lycofionum. 
Beifinm yellkwAcmtci'] Aconite with pal- 
ma ted, 
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mated, finely divided, hairy leaves, aad yel- 
low Spikes of flowers. 

Variety.] Large poifonous yellow Aconite, 
with pahnated fmooth leaves. 

3. Acokitum Anthatfi^ 
If'huufome yellow Aconite.] Aconite with 

leaves divided into many long narrow ieg- 
jnents, and t'ulphur-eoloured Spikes pi" flowers. 

4. Acokitum Napellus. 
NapL lists, or large blue Aconite.] Aconite 

with leaves cut into many linear fegraents, 
the upper ones broae'ett and marked with a 
line, and large blue flowers. 

Varieties.] Rofe-coloured Napcllus.— — 
White-flowered Napellus. — Variegated blue 
and white Napellus. 

5. Acoxitum fyrenalc.tm. 
Pyreneean f^uamous-leavcd yelhzu Aconite.'] 

Aconite with leaves divided into long feg- 
tnents, thefe deeply jagged into many narrow 
parts, and lying over one another like icales, 
and pale yellow Spikes of flowers. 

6. Acokitum Cammarnm. 
. Tf'edge-hbtd Purple Aconite.] Aconite with 
leaves divided into many wedge-Shaped lobes, 
thefe cut into many acute parts, tail Item, 
and large violet-coloured flowers. 

Varieties.] Wedge-lobed purple Aconite. 
-— Wedge-lobcd blueifh-purple Aconite. — 
Wedgc-lobcd deep blue Aconite. 

7. Acovitum album. 

IP'iYiie Eajicrn Aconite.] Aconite with pal- 
mated, three-parted leaves, acutely gaShed, 
till Item, and large white flowers. , 

8. Aconitl'.m variegatum. 
Variegating dwarf blue Aconite.] Aconite 

with many-parted leaves, the fegments half 
cut through, the upper ones the broadefl, and 
final! lpikes of variegating blue flowers. 

9. Acokitum uncinatum. 
, Hooked American Aconite.] Aconite with 

leaves three or nve-lobed, angulate, dentated ; 
and large blue flowers, having the helmet or 
hood hooked and extended. 

The above nine fpecics and refpedtive va- 
rieties are all of the herbaceous tribe, and 
have perennial roots ; but the leaves and ftctns 
are renewed aiuiualiy in the fpriug, and penfh 
in autumn. 

The roots of the common forts arc thick 
flefliy tubers and knobs, and tliofc of all the 
fpecics fend forth many fibres, and multiply 
greatly. 

The flems or flowcr-ftalks rife annually 
from the root ; which in different fpecics attain 
different heights, from two to fix fect, credt, 
round, firm, and clofely ornamented with 
leaves below, and numerous flowers up- 
ward, arranged in a beautiful credit fpikc, 



froqi one to two feet long. The leayes ate 
large and uruverfallv Simple, but deeply di- 
vided in the pahnated' manner into many* long, 
fegments ; and in Spine, thefe again are va- 
rioufly jagged, lacinated, or fubdivided into 
many narrow parts in different arrangements, 
fo that in the whole the leaves form a angu- 
larly pretty variety. 

.The flowers arife along the upper part of 
the main ftem, furrounding it in great num- 
bers, and as the top advances in height, it 
fumilhes a daily fucceflion fix or eight weeks, 
and all the forts afl'oid plenty of Seed in au- 
tumn. 

The feafon of flowering is from the. middle 
of May until September ; — the Aconiium pyra- 
midal? is die first in bloom. 

Ufe in Gardens, Propagation, 
Considered as ornamental plants, they make 
a tolerable appearance ; their flowers continue 
long, which, together.', with the diverlity of 
their leaves, afford a fource of variety to the 
curious. They are adapted for large borders, 
and may be introduced in vacant Spaces in 
Shrubbery clumps, the compartments on the 
boundaries of lawns, or thofe contiguous to 
Shady walks, &c. as they will Succeed be- 
tween and under trees where the Shade is not 
considerable, particularly the common blue 
forts. 

Great caution ought, however, to be ufed in 
admitting them in parts of a garden where 
children frequent. 

With rcfpedl to the bad quality of thefe 
plants, they, taken inwardly, prove a .deadly 
poifon, and the effluvia of ' the flowers coin- 
municate their noxious quality in l'omc dc-» 
gree. It is remarkable that the blue Aco- 
nites are much more virulent than the yellow 
kinds. The root of the Aconitum Ant bora is 
accounted an antidote to the poifon of all the 
other fpecies, and is the fort that is ufed in 
medicine. It is however affirmed, that if this 
fort grow near any of the others, it attradts 
their baneful property, and becomes, like them, 
poifonous. 

Of the bad qualities of thefe plants, many 
avail themfclves to 'get rid of vermin. A de- 
.codtion of the roots deftroys bugs ; the fame 
part, powdered and adtnmiSleied in bread, or 
any other palatable vehicle, to rats and mice, 
fuon proves mortal. 

All the fpecies, tec. are cafily propagated 
by feed, alfo by parting the roots, which, of 
the common forts, every bit having an eye or 
bud, will readily grow. 

The feed grows freely in a bed or border of 
common earth, and may bo fown early in 
fpring, or rather in autumn, fuon after it is 
ripe j 
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ripe ; and in April or May following, t!i 
plants will appear. Give occafional weeding 
and watering until the beginning of Auguft, 
then prick them three or four inches ditrant 
in a (hady border, and in autumn or fpring 
after tranfplant them where they are finally 
to remain. 

The propagation, by dividing the roots, may 
be effected any time from October till March. 

The chief culture they require is to have 
their decayed (talks cut down in autumn. 

The plants are natives chiefly of. the Alps, 
Pyrena?an, Helvetian, and other mountainous 
parts of the continent. The common blue 
forts have been long inhabitants of almoft 
every, garden, and, all the others may be had 
at the nurferics. 

ACORN, a kind of nut, and is the fruit 
■of all the forts of oak, evergreen oak, and 
cork-trees. See Quercus. 

ACORUS, Sweet Rum, or Calamus aro- 
maticus. 

A hardy herbaceous perennial of the flag 
kind, and grows wild ; but having a fragrant 
aromatic odour, is admitted in gardens. 

The clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Coroh a, fix 
concave petals, and the flowers arranged in a 
fort of amentum. Stamina, fix filaments, 
having double antherce. Pistillum, a rifing 
germen, no flylc, but a fmall prominent 
uigma. Pericarpium, a {lion triangular 
«apfule, containing oval feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Acorus Calamus. 

Calamus arotnaticus, or Szvcet RuJ7i.~\ 

The plant is a fort of aquatic, it growing' 
-naturally in ditches and watery places. 

It hath thick jointed roots, long narrow 
fword-fhaped leaves, and flowers produced in a 
fortof amentaceouslpike, fupported upon a kind 
of leaf-like (talk, appearing in June and July. 

The plant grows wild in many parts of the 
kingdom, and the l oots may be tranfplantcd 
in autumn into any moift foil of a garden : 
but unlefs the roots arc in water they rarely 
flower. 

AC'IVEA, Hcrb-Chriftophcr, or Banc- 
Berries. 

The plants arc herbaceous perennials, of 
hardy temperature, and tall growth, and 
teemed as plants of ornament, being adi 



ing ere6t double anthera?: Pistilt.um, an 
oval germen, no ftyle, the germen crowned 
by a deprefied ftigm'a. Pkricarpiom, one 
oval globular berry, of one cell, containing 
four feeds. 

There are five or fix fpecies: thofe that 
claim attention are, 

1. AcTjEA fpicata. 

Common Jpiked Herb-Chrijlopher, with 
black berries. 

Varieties.'] Actasa with white berries — Ae- 
tata with red berries. 

2. Act.€A racemofa. 

Chijered long+rpike J American Herb-Chriflo- 
phcr.] A&asa with talleft ftaiks, and very 
long reflexed fpikes. 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods in 
many parts of England, the others were ob- 
tained from North America. 

The plants are perennial in root, but the 
leaves and ftems rife annually in fpring, at- 
tain three or four feet ftature, flower in rum- 
mer, and decay in autumn. 

The roots are compofed of thick fibres, 
thofe of the fecond are tuberous and knobbed. 

The ftems or flower-ftalks of the firft foit 
rife two feet and half high,' that of the fecond 
often four or five; they grow erect, and are • 
adorned below with leaves, and the upper part 
with numerous flowers, arranged in very or- 
namental fpikes terminating the ftaiks. The 
leaves are both radical and elevated on the 
ftaiks ; they are compound, branched, very 
long, and compofed each of twenty-feven 
lobes or »folioles, the common foot-flalk of 
each leaf branching or dividing by threes 
into nine fmaller, each of which luilains thiee- 
lobes } and in fonie the radical or root leaves, 
including their folioles, approach two feet in 
length. 

The flowers are fnowy white, and their num-* 
bcrs in each fpikc render them very confpicu- 
ous and pretty ; they appear in May, June, 
and July, and thofe of the firft fort and varie- 
ties arc fuocecded by feed in autumn, but the 
fecond fpecies rarely produce any in England. 

The feed of thefe plants is contained in 
fmall berries, the lize of peas. 

Thcfc berries are fuppofed to be noxious in 
their quality. A (ingle berry of the common 
f- j fort is faid'to be inffant death to poultry and 
-] J other birds. 



with long, curioufly branched many-lobcd j As furniture lor the pleafurc-ground, both 
leaves, and numerous fnow-white llowcis, in the fpecies may be employed in anv of the 



large (pikes 

Clafs and order, Volyandria ATono^ynia. 

Chauiclt>!.;\ Calyx, lour concave blunt 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, lour large oh- 
t nfe petals. Stamik a, many tilumciiu, hav- 



( common compartments,' arid are adapted for 
| (hady borders, hut not immediately under tices; 
j and may occupy vacant fpaccs between c!e» i- 
;diiotis (hi ubs in the molt conspicuous parts of 
j (hriibhcrics. 

I C Their 
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, Their , propagation- may be readily *effe£led 
fey feed in the common ground, which may be 
fown in the fpring or autumn j it however is 
©bfervablc, that when fown in autumn, the 
plants rife freely the following fpring, and 
thofe of the fpring fowirijfaare apt to rife ftrag- 
gling. 

Tranfplant them in autumn where they are 
to continue, and they will flower the follow- 
ing year. . 

ACULEUS, (a Needle.) By botanifts it 
is expreffive of a prickle or iharp point, a fpe- 
cies of armature with which the ftems and 
branches of feveral plants are furnifhed, exem- 
plified in the rofe, rafpberry, &c. 

The prickle here alluded to differs from the 
fpine or thorn, Jpina, as being only a prolon- 
gation or detached portion of the outer bark of 
the plant, as is apparent by fuch prickles be- 
ing readily detached from the Hem or branch 
along with the bark; whereas, the fpine or 
thorn is more rigid and protruded from the wood 
of the plant, fuch as in hawthorn, buckthorn, 
three-thomed acacia, &c. 'and cannot be" de- 
tached without rending fome part of the fub- 
ftance of the wood. See Spina. 

ADANSONIA, Ethiopian Sour Gourd, or 
African Calabafli-Tree. 

This genus furoilhes but one known fpe- 
cies, which is a deciduous tree, of amazing 
bulk in its native foil, which is Africa, and is 
retained here in ftoves as a curiofity. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia JPofyan- 
dria. 

CkaraRers^ Calyx, is cup-fhaped, five- 
parted at the brim, and deciduous. Corol- 
la, five roundifh petals. Stamina, nume- 
rous filaments united below into one body, and 
kidney-fhaped aotherse. Pistillum, an 
oval germen, very long tubulofe ftyle, having 
many hairy ftigmas. pERteARPiu*M,a large, 
oval, ligneous capfule of many cells, filled 
with a fungous four puip, containing many 
kidney- fliaped feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Ad anson ia digitate. 

Baobab, or JEthiopian Sour Gourd.] 

The tree is a native of Senegal, and other 
parts of Africa, where it attains an enormous 
fizc, adorned with digitate leaves, of three or 
five fpear-ihaped fpreading lobes. 

With refpedk to its merit in this country, 
we only conuder it merely as a plant of lingu- 
larity, and requires the indulgence of a ftove. 
It is propagated by feed procured from abroad, 
which mould be fown irr pots, and plunged 
cither in a fubftantiaJ hot-hed, under glafTcs, 
or. that in (he hot-hnufc, in which department 
the plants mud be always retained. 
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There ar£ fome plants now in 'England} 
twelve or fifteen feet high. ' '.. 

This monftrbus tree derives, its prefent, name. 
Jdanfoniity given by Linnaeus, in honour of M. 
Adanfon, ah eminent French botanift,, who< 
travelled in Senega], and faw many of the.trees> 
[growing : arid the description he giv^s of their 
enormous, bulk is truly amazing. 

The diameter of the trunk, he fays, fre- 
quently exceeds; twenty-five feet, and its 
Ipreadmg top that of a, hundred and twenty* 
and each branch equal to a raonftrous tree m 
Europe, and . the horizontal roots have mea- 
sured upwards of an hundred feet long: and 
yet, amazing as thefc dimenfions are, the 
jtalleft trees rarely exceed fixty or feventy feet. 
The age' of the tree is perhaps no lefs remark- 
able' than its' enormous iize : for, as the fame 
gentleman relates, he difcovered fome trees 
about five or fix feet diameter, on the bark of 
which were deeply engraved or. cut many Eu- 
ropean names, fome of which were dated, 
which inferipttons he thinks fulficieht to de- 
termine pretty near the age the trees, may at- 
tain, as fuppofing thofe in queftion, accord- 
ing to the date, crew fix feet in diameter in two 
hundred years, now many centuries muft be 
requifite to give them the aftonifhing diame- 
ter of twenty-five feet! 

ADENANTHERA, Baftard Flower- 
Fence. 

. The plants are of the tree-kind, evergrccrr, 
and exotics, of the growth of India, and re- 
tained here in ftoves by way of variety. 

Clafs' and order, Dtcandria Monogynia, ten 
ftamina, one ftyle. 

Charaffers.} Calyx, monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. Corolla, camp'a- 
nulatedV and formed of five reflexed petals. 
Stamina, ten filaments with roundffh an- 
thers. Pistillum, an oblong germen,. one 
ftyle, and fingleftigma. Pjericarpxum, a 
comprefled pod, having many fmooth feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

Adenanthera pavonina.] Adenanthera 
with exceeding large decompound or branch- 
ing fmooth leaves. 

Adenanthera Faleata.] Adenanthera- 
with decompound leaves, woolly on the up- 
per fides. 

Thefc trees attain a large fize in India- 
Borh fpecies arc adorned with very large and 
, beautifully branched leaves, the Angularity 
of which is the merit of the plants in -thi* 
country. 

They arc raifed from feed procured from 
abroad, and its vegetation muft be efre&ed 
by artificial heat, the plants kept In pots, and 
continued always in the ftove. 

AD- 
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ADIANTUM, Capillus Veneks t 
MSiden-hair. " /;/ 

; Hie plants are herbaceous and^pereotiial ; 
;there are many fpecies, one or two* of* 'which 
are admitted in gardens- for variety, r- 
* This genus is of the clafs Cryptogamia, — 
flowers imperfec^ vifible. v - - 

\Charatiem.] The plants are of the fern 
tribe, whofe flowers are; either entirely con- 
cealed or imperfectly vifible, (fee FiLicEs) 
which, in the plants in queftion, are fixed in 
numerous fmali fpots upon the back of the 
leaves, the points of which are reflexed. 

The fpecies that merit notice are, I 

1. Adiantum Capillus Veneris. 

Tme Maiden-hair.] Adiantum with de- 
compound, alternate, wedge-lobed leaves. 

2. Adiantum pedatur/i. 

Foot-JJiaped Canadian Maiden-hair. .] Adian- 
tum with foot-fliaped pinnated leaves with 
gibbous lobes, and fructifications in the divi- 
sions. 

The firft fort is a native of France, Italy, 
and places adjacent ; "the fecond of Canada • 
and both require ihelter from froft. 

The roots are fibrous and creeping. 

With refpect. to their ftems, they are not 
,to be diftinguiftied from- the foot-ftalks or 
ribs of the leaves, as is common to moft of 
the fern tribe (fee Filices) ; they, in both 
fpecies, divide into many leaves, which, in 
the Capillus Veneris, are hire thofe of corian- 
der, and fragrant and agreeable in tafte. 

Both thefe plants are propagated by divid- 
ing their roots, which ftibuld generally be 
planted in pots of dry foil. 

ADONIS, Flos-Adonis, i.e. Adonis Flow- 
er, fometimes called Bird's-eye. < 

This genus retains feveral fpecies of her- 
baceous, plants, of the flowery race ; two are 
aunual, the others perennial, of ftature from 
.twelve to twenty inches, and with every ftalk, 
branch, and rtioot, terminated by folitary 
lowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Pofygynia. 

Chancier.] Calyx pentaphyllous, colour- 
ed, and deciduous. Corolla, from five to 
twelve petals. Stamina, many fhort fila- 
ments, having reflexed antherse. Pistil- 
lum, many germens andftigmas. Pericar- 
dium none, many naked feeds being at- 
tached to the pedicle, forming an ©btufc 
fpilce. 

There arc fix fpecies ; thofe of note are, 

I. An on is autumnal] s. 

Conimtn autumn red Adonis.] Adonis with 
flowers having- fometimes cigiit petals, thefe 
red and marked widi dark fpots- 

ft. Adonjs ajlivalit, 1 
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| Summer* flowering yellow Adonis.] 'Ailonis- 
with flowers having generally five petals* uf 
: a pale yellow' colour. /.,".■* :> '<'•£ ■'■••<: ; , 

• 3. Adonis vernalis. ■■<* 

spring ^lowering yellow perennial Adonis.] 
Adonis -with ; large, yellow .flowers, having 
about twelve petals. ~ , / • 

The. two firft forts are annual, I. el the 
plants come up, attain their full .growth, 
flower, perfect their, feeds, and pefifh root 
and branch, the fame year. They are of 
b.uftiy growth, from twelve to eighteen inches 
high, branching every, way from the bottom; 
decorated with abundant foliage, finely cut 
or divided, and the ends 'of all the branches 
and lateral flioots are adorned with flowers, 
which, ftand fingly. 

Thefe two. flower in May, June, and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. - 

The third fort is perennial in root, which 
is fibrous, but' die ftalks are renewed annu- 
ally. 

The ftalks of this rife eighteen or twenty- 
inches high, feveral arifing from the fame 
root, each of which is furmounted by a largfe 
yellow flower, which appears in April, and the 
ieeds ripen in autumn. 

All the three fpecies are proper -furniture 
for common borders, or to. adorn the front* 
of the fhrubbery compartments, in afleniblage 
with other herbaceous plants. 

Their propagation is by feed in the com- 
mon ground, fown in autumn, or early in 
the fpring, i. e. February or March. - The 
third fort alio by off-fets'of the roots. 

The two firft forts ihould be fown in - the 
places where it is defigned the plants are to 
flower, for they do not fucceed fo well by trans- 
plantation ; it is moft eligible to fow them in 
fmall patches (fee Hardy Annuals), cover- 
ing the feed near half an inch deep ; when the 
plants are two inches high, thin them, leav- 
ing only three of the (touted in each patch ; 
their tardier culture is occafional weeding and 
watering. 

If the feed of thefe two fpecies is_fown 
in autumn, i. e. September or October, the . 
plants flower earlier by a month or two than 
thofe of the fpring fowing, as is evident by 
the plants which arifc from the fcattered or 
felf-fown feeds. 

The following are alfo of this genus. 

Adonis Apennina.] Apcnnme Admit* 
with large flowers, having fifteen petals, 

Adonis Capenjis.] "Cape Adonis with doubly 
tcrnate leaves, the lobes cut aud indented, and 
ten-petaled flowers. 

ADOXA, Tkktrwt MofchattU or Hoi- 
low-root. 

C * There 
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There is but one fpecics, a uherous-rootcil, ' 
hardy, herbaceous perennial, of diminutive 
growth, ellcemed as a flowering plant. 

Ciafs and order, OSlandria Tetragynia. 

Ckarafler.] Calyx, rnonophyllous, bifid, 
and permanent. CoroLEa, monopetalous, 
divided into four acute fegments. Stamina, 
eight filaments with roundilh anthera;. Pis- 
TILZ.UM, the germen refting upon the calyx, 
fuppouing four ftyles. Pericarpu'm, a 
TOtind berry of fourcells, containing four feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

A do x a MolchattlSna.] Mofchatel or Mufk- 
fmclling Adoxa, with a bulbous fumitory leaf. 

The plant grows wild in woods and "ihady 
places, and is admitted in gardens more for 
variety than beauty. 

It grows five or llx inches high; the root is 
tuberous and pointed, from which rife final! 
leaves, having many minute lobes; the ftalk 
is flebder, and adorned at top with four or five 
fmall whitifh flowers, which appear in April, 
and r.':e berries ripen in May. 

The propagation of this plant is by the bff- 
fets of its root, when the leaves decay in 

It profpers beft in the fhade. 
jESCHYNOMENE, Baftard Senfttive 
Plant. 

There are twelve fpecies, three or four of 
which are annual, the others perennial, of 
fomewhat fhrubby growth, natives of hot 
climates, and-preferved here in ftoves for va- 

Cinfs and order, Dladelphsa Dicandria. 
■ Characters.] Calvx, "rnonophyllous, cut 
into two parrs, tt>e upper fegment bifid, the 
lower tritid. Corolla is papilionaceous, or 
butterfiy-lhaped, the ftandard large and heart- 
fur inrdi ihe wings fhort and oval, and the 
iccl long and moon-ihaped. Stamina, ten 
■filaments ; nine united, one feparate. Pis- 
Tir.Li'M, an oblong germen, arched ftyle, 
and fimple ftigma. Pericarpium, an ob- 
iong deeply-jointed pod, each articulation 
having one feed. 

The fpecies that merit notice arc, 

1. yE?c h YNoAf i. a v. afptra. 
Rcugh-JMktd jEfJiynomene.] .ZEfchyno- 

mene with rough herbaceous ftalks, auddeep- 
ly-joinrcd rough pods. 

2. ./5£sc HYNOMENE arborta. 

■Tree /F.fehynomtne.} iEfchynomcnc with a 
lice-like i'mooth flcm, finooth-jointcd pods, 
with the articulations half heart-shaped. 

3. yEseiiYNOMENE grandijlora. 
Greai-Jlowered JEfchynomtnc.} ^Efchyno- 

mene with a tree-like iitni) large flowers, 
and long flcntLr pods. 



4. iEsCHYNOMENE Sefban. 

JEgyptian obtnfe-lobed sEfchynomem.] JSS- 
chynomene with" a ftnooth "ftein, leaves hav- 
ing obtufc lobes, and cylindrical equal pods, 
not jointed. 

The firft fpecies is chiefly annual in thi* 
country ; the others are perennial both in root 
and item in their native foil, and may be con- 
tinued fo here by the aid of a ftove. 

They attain in height from four to feveu 
feet: the ftem of the firft is herbaceous, and 
attains four feet height ; that of the others is 
woody, and rifes feven feet high, ere£t, and 
divided into branches upward, where all the 
fpecies are clofely adorned with leaves, which 
are univcrfally winged, and compofed of many 
folioles or lobes, arranged along each fide of 
the middle rib. The "flowers ilTue from the 
apgles of the leaves ; they are compofed each 
of four petals, and are of the pea-bloom form, 
arifc two or three together, the colour chiefly 
yellow — thofe of the fourth fort in long pen- 
dulous fpikes, and afiume a copper colour, 
appearing in fummer, and are fucceeded by 
long leguminofe pods in autumn. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feed, 
aflifted by a hot-bed in March 01 April ; 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
tranfplant them into feparate finall pots, and 
plunge them in the hot-houfe. 

jESCULUS. The Horfe-Chefnut-Tree. 

There are but three fpecics and fome varie- 
ties, all of which are hardy deciduous trees, 
adorned with large digitate leaves, and pyra- 
midal fpikes of pentapetalous flowers, cfteemcd 
principally for purpofes of ornament in gar- 
dens and parks, &c. 

Clafs and order, Heptandria Monogynla. 

C/;araJ/crs."\ Calyx is rnonophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. Corolla, five 
roundilh petals inferted into the calyx. Sta- 
mina, feven decimated filaments, having 
creel anthera;. Pistillum, a roundilh ger- 
men, fingle ftyle, and pointed fligma. Pe- 
r 1 cab. Pi u M, the calyx becomes a large round 
prickly capfule of three cells, including one or 
two nuts. 

The fpecies and varieties arc, 

1. JESCVL.VS Hippocajlanttm. 

Common Horft-Chefnut.} ^Efcuhts with di- 
gitate leaves, having feven entire lobes, fe- 
ven (lamina to the flowers, and prickly cap- 
fulcs. 

Varieties.] Common Morfe-Chcfnnt with 
gold-ftripcd leaves. — Common Horfe-Chcfnut 
with filver-ftripcd leaves. 

2. ^Escur.us Peiviu. 

Scarlet Horfe-C/ufnut.] ./Efculus with digi- 
tate leaves, having five or lix fuwed lobes, 
red 
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red corolla, claws the length of the calyx, hav- 
ing eight ftamina, and finooth capfules. 

. 3. ^Esculus flava. 
Yellow-Flowered Horfe-CHtfitui.] jKfculus 
with digitate leaves having five lobes, and yel- 
low corollas with roundifh heart-fhaped lami- 
nse, the claws twice the length of the calyx. 

The firft. fpecies is originally a native of 
Alia, the fecond of America ; but both forts 
are extremely hardy, and profper here in any 
common foil or expofure. 

The Common Horfe-Chefnut and varieties 
gl ow thirty or forty feet high. The trees af- 
fume a formal growth, the branches extend- 
ing regularly on every fide, and diminifh fo 
gradually in length from the bottom upward, 
as to give the head a beautiful conic form, 
which in fummer is abundantly furnifhed 
with luxuriant foliage, and adorned with in- 
numerable large fpikes of white fli 
tinged with red, a riling in creel pofition at 
the extremity of almoft every moot, which 
are very confpicuous at a confiderable diftance. 

The fecond fpecies, Scarlet Horfe-Chefnut, 
attains twelve or fifteen feet ftature, the 
branches moderately fpreading; the flowers 
are of a red or fcarlet colour, grow in fpikes 
like thofe of the common fort, though not fo 
large, but make a pretty appearance. 

The leaves of all the fpecies are digitate or 
fingered, and very large ; thofe of die com- 
.mon fort have feven long, broad, obtufe lobes ; 
but the fcarlet kind have rarely more than fix, 
which in both forts unite at their bafc, where 
they are attached to the foot-ftalk, and ex- | 
pand like the fingers of a hand. j 
The flowers of the Common Horfe-Chef- 
nut appear in May and beginning of June, 
and thole of the others in July. 

The nuts of the common fort ripen plenti- j 
fully in autumn, but thofe of the fecond and 
third do not always ripen perfectly in Eng- 
land : they are ufetul only for propagation. 

Abroad the nuts of the common fort an 
made into meal and given to horfes: henct 
they derive the name. 

The Common Horfe-Chefnut has been long 
cultivated for purpofes of ornament in extcn- 
five gardens, lawns, parks, Sec. It was for- 
merly much employed to form avenues and 
fhady walks: but the modu of planting thefe 
trees in long continued lines or ranges, as 
was the former practice, affords no variety ; 
nor do the trees appear to advantage in that 
order of arrangement. They have a fine ef- 
fect placed fingly and confidcrably detached; 
Jheir natural foi in ofgrowth adapts them for this, 
and they may be employed in cxten/ive places, 
to form detached clumps of two, three, four, 



or more ,ti e« together, and in fbme places 
grouped with others of fimilargrowth, plac- 
in»them in different forms of arrangement to 
effect variety. 

In large ornamental plantations, fome trees 
may be interfperfed to advantage toward the 
front. 

If required to adorn, avenues, it fhould al- 
ways be in aflemblage with other trees, fuch 
as the lime, greater maple, common or Spa- 
nifh chefnur, and other formal trees with 
large foliage. 

For purpofes of ihade the trees are pro- 
perly adapted, but not as thickets, , becaufe 
when they ftand clofe they do not retain their 
leaves fo abundant in continuance during the 
fummer, as when they ftand diftant. 

The timber of thefe trees being of no confi- 
derable value, they are not much cultivated 
for that purpofe: it however being often ufed 
by the turners, and as the trees grow faft to a 
large fize, fome fhould be admitted in wood 
plantations. 

The Scarlet and Yellow-flowered Horfe- 
Chefnut merits a place in all ornamental 
plantations, where they fhould occupy fpaces 
towards the front, and their fcarlet 'flowers 
will efTe<£t an agreeable variety. 

. Propagaih".. 
The common fore may be raifed plentifully 
by planting the nuts ; and the belt time is in 
February ; as, if planted in autumn, many may 
rot in winter; but until thefeafon of planting 
arrives, it is ncceffarv to prcferve rhem in fand, 
1 to prevent mouldineis. 

The nuts may either be bedded in, or planted 
j in drills, two or three inches deep ; the plants 
will appear in Apr il, or beginning of May ; 
by the end of fummer they will be eight, ten. 
I or twelve inches high, and in autumn or fpring 
following they may he tranfplanted in the nur- 
fery.way, in rows thirty inches diftant, and 
half that diftance from one another in each row. 

In this nurfery let them remain four or five 
year* ; when, as the plants are of very quick 
growth, they will be fix or. feven feet high, 
and may then be employed in plantations. 

The two varieties with ftriped leaves may 
be incrcafed by layers, and by budding or 
grafting them upon ilocks of the common fort. 

The fcarlet yellow forts may alfo be pro- 
pagated by planting the nuts ; thofe of Ame- 
rican growth are generally the molt perfectly 
ripcnecl; however, as the' nuts are fomctimes 
difficult to be procured, the trees may likw- 
wife be readily increafed by budding or graft- 
ing them upon ftocks of the common horfe- 
chefnut. 

If it is however intended to raifc them from 
nuts, 
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nuts, the aid of a /hot-bed will greatly facili- 
tate their vegetation^ 

Plant them in pots in; the fpring, and- 
plunge them in the hot-bed. When the 
plants appear, indulge thspv with the.firee air 
daily, and in a month, remove the pots to the 
full air to remain till October; then. place 
them to have occasional (helter from froft, and 
in fpring tranf plant them in rows in the norfery. 

jETHUSA, Fool's Parflev, or Leuer Hem- 
lock. V 

As this is a common annual weed of noxious 

rlity, we only, mention it by way of caution ; 
leaves of which, while young, are fo like 
thofe of common parfley, as not to be diftin- 
guiihed without fome attention ; and has often 
been inadvertently gathered with it, to the fa- 
tal experience of many. 

To remove all fufpicion, it is moft eligible 
*o cultivate only the curled-leaved parfley, 
which may with facility be diftinguifhed from 
the weed in queftion, which ihould be dili- 
gently eradicated. 
AGAPANTHUS, african Lily. 
This genus is of the lily tribe, producing 
dufters of large umbellate flowers. 

Oafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, an oblong ftieath 
opening on one fide. Corolla, monopeta- 
Jous, fuonel-{haped and regular, the tube an- 
gular, and border divided into fix parts. Sta- 
mika, fix filaments fhorter -than the corolla, 
declining, and topped with reniform antherse. 
Pistillum, an oblong three-cornered ger- 
xnen, ftyle flender and declining, topped with 
a fimplc lligma. Pericarpium, an oblong 
three-cornered capfule containing in three cells 
numerous oblong feeds. 

We know but of one fpecies, 
Ag a pan thus umbtllatus. 
jffrican afphodel Lily.'] Hath a root with 
many tuberoie fibres collected into a bulb at 
their tops, from whence arifc feveral fpear- 
fhaped leaves two ways, and from one fide 
arife round hollow flowcr-ftcms, two or three 
feet high, terminated by a large umbellate 
clufter of fpathaceous long funncl-fhaped flow- 
ers of a bright blue colour. Tin's fpecies muft 
be retained in thegrccn-hqufe during winter. 
Propagation. 
•By ofF-fets from the fides of the main roots 
in the middle of Cummer, turning out of the 
pots, and flipping off the young roots or bulbs, 
planting each in a pot of light rich earth, 
/hading them for a few weeks, and giving wa- 
ter occafionally, they will probably flower the 
following autumn, but towards the end of 
October Ihould be placed in the green-houfe, 
thereto remain during the winter^ 
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- AGARICTJS, Agaric or Mujkmm. 

-The genus is of the. clafs and order of Cryp- 
togamia Fungi. Its characters are, ^«« fliort, 
Jiead horizontal, with lamellae or gills under- 
neath. 

This genus confifts of a numerous family 
of plants; many of the fpecies are of a p«- 
fonous nature. There is but one fpecies for 
our purpofe, viz. ! 
. Agaricus campeftris. 
Common Red-gilled MuJhroom.\ Muflt- 
room with a head convex, fcaly, and .gills 
of a deep fleflb colour; it is found frequently 
in paftures, and is much cultivated in gardens > 
for its delicious flavour. 

General Obfervations on the Nature, Growth, 
and Generation of the Plant. 
The mulhroom rifes from the ground in its 
perfect form, in different degrees, of growth, 
in the different plants ,- in fmall, middling, or 
larger heads ; or fome ifluing through the fur- 
face half, or nearly full-grown ; each advanc- > 
ing with a robuft ere& ftem, only about an 
inch to two or three high, and half an inch ta 
an inch in diameter ; crowned with the round 
flefliy head or cap, convex above, and con- 
cave underneath : the concavity' filled with 
numerous lameJLe or gills; and, in its in- 
creafing growth, attains from two, three or 
four, to hve or fix inches diameter, without . 
ever discovering any yifible flower or feed ; 
hence it comes under the above botanic clafe' 
and order, comprehending the very extenfivb 
tribe of fungous plants, which have concealed 
or doubtful fructifications or generative or- 
gans. But it is fuppofed, that the unknown 
flower and feed, if any, being invifibly minute, 
are fecreted in or between the gills, and that 
when the plants arrive to full growth, the 
bead expanding almoft flat, becoming a large 
flap, falls to the ground ; thence difleminates 
the fuppofed invifiblc feed to adjacent and di- 
ftantfoilsand fituations, where vegetating in in 
peculiar manner, itproduces that white hbrous 
progeny called fpawn, formed within thefurrace 
of the earth, and in dung, running and fpread- 
ing in numerous thread-like white firings, or 
radicle-fibres, produftiycof a number of minute 
granulate white knobs, or tubercles, being the 
embryo plants, which gradually incrcafe in 
fmall round heads, enlarging quickly to pcrfedr. 
muflirooms, effecting their growth, more or 
lefs, partly within the ground and partly 
above, or fome forming a confiderable growth 
within jthc earth, fuddenly, at it were, make 
their eruption through the furface, arrived to 

Juarter, half, or nearly full-fized heads, often 
ifcoveringthemfelves in a morning in placet 
where there was no appearance of any in the 
evening 
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evening of die precedjtag day'r a* r/iay be often, 
obfervea in their, natural productions./ 
>,.. Thus, from the above-mentioned fpawny 
progeny, by whatever means iit originates, the 
mufbroom is produced both mi its> natural : 
growth, arul by garden cultorer in which lat-, 
ter it is moft generally obtained in greater 
perfection, and at any feafort of the year, 
when required, effected by planting the di- 
vided' jumps of fpawny earth, or dung, into 
the fides of ridge-formed horfe-dung. hotr- 
beds, reduced to a moderate hear* as hereafter 
is fully explained. 

But the generation of the mufhroom- tribe 
has long afforded much fpeculation to natura- 
Iifts, with refpedt to bang- perfect oiMmper- 
fect plants; the flower and feed,, from their 
exceeding minutenefs and obfeurity (if they 
really exift at all.}* remaining invisible even 
by the aid of the microfcope : many, therefore, 
fuppofe they owe their origin - entirely to the 
putrefaction of eafth and dung: this fort of 
foil, however, firft difcovers their yet only 
vifible generative faculty, under die form: of 
, fibrous firings denominated fpawn, before in- 
timated, and which, in the progrefs of vegeta- 
tion, either naturally, or forwarded by garden 
culture, proves the only certain known means 
by- which the mufhroom is prodiiced ; though 
it is generally fuppofed by die experienced mo- 
dern botanifts, that the faid fpawn has its 
origin from the myfterious production of feed 
of the refpective precedingi plants, which is 
the more probable, as the genuine fpawn al- 
ways produces invariably the fame fort of 
mufhroom. 

On this fubjedt, however, the botanic 
world have been long divided in opinion ; the 
moderns generally contend forthe flower and 
feed; and have, in a manner, confuted the 
iloctrine of putrefaction; and confider the 
mufliroom as 'a true and perfect plant, pro- 
duced originally and occafionally by feed af- 
forded by fome myfterious fecret in nature. 

The invifible feed, probably in the form of 
line duft, being difcharged on the adjacent 
foil, and thence diffeminated by the air to va- 
rious fituations adapted to its nature, germi- 
nates and ihoots forth into ftringy radicles, 
forming the fpawn and embryo plants for the 
production of the future mufhrooms, is pro- 
bably the reafon that we often rind both abun- 
dance of fpawn, and fomctimcs mufhrooms, in 
obfeure places, where none were ever obferved 
before : in decayed dung hot beds, horfc-dung 
hills, dungv comports, and in bye dry places 
where horfc (table dung has lain moderately 
dry foinc confiderable time undifturbed till be- 
come of decayed ftate ; as well as in meadows 
and pafture fields. 
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-The fdawn, however^ by whatever earner 
it is produced, : generates increafesreonfi- 
derably, for affording a plentiful propagation 
and production of mu/hrooms} by extending 
and ipreading its ftringy fibres in- the- earth or 
dung ; both where naturally fituated, or placed 
by culture ; or more efpechUly the latter; as, 
when the pieces: of fpawny dung, &c. are; 
planted into garden mufliroom: beds; it- rims 
and overfpreads the whole juft within-t the fur- , 
face, as well a§ penetrates'into-the-bed ; and- 
thus yields a production of mufhrooms often irt 
regular fucceffion for feveral months,; arid at 
laft» when the production declines* often fur- 
nifhes fome good frelh fpawn in the interior 
parts of the bed dang; for future occafions ; 
though generally maiden fpawn* or tliat which-, 
was - never worked -in a, bed, or produced 
rauflirooms, is preferable for a more certain* 
plentiful crop of good full flefhy heads 

B'ut r betides the common red-gilled rau'fii- 
roomy fome authors" mention feveral other 
fpeciesof the fungous tribe, which; as well 
as that now under confederation for calsure, 
are good and wholefome to eat. 

We, however, give every poffible prefer- 
ence to the Agaricus campejirh, to theexclu- 
fion of all others, as the only fort advifeable 
to recommend for garden culture: and which - 
appears as if nature pointed it out as the pritt-> 
cipal falntary fpecie^ for domeftic occafions; 
by its lamella or gills underneath, always af- 
fuming a reddifh flefhy colour, as well as the 
plant imparting, a particular agreeable fmeli 
and relifh peculiar to the true wholefome 
mufhioom, whether produced by garden; cul- 
ture, or naturally in meadows, &c. in which, 
as well as this true fort, there are alfo pro-? 
duced many fpuriousand deadly kinds. 

It may be proper juft to oblerve, that, air 
though mufhrooms grow fpontaneoufly in: 
meadows and grafs pafture fields, they are ob- 
tained there accidentally only, and at a particu- 
lar feafon (latter end of fummer and in autumn) 
and not always to be depended on as the whole- 
fome eatable kind : but by garden culture we 
procure thefe plants at any time of the year 
whenever they may be required, and always 
of fuperior goodnefs both in fubftance arid 
richnefs of flavour; and by generally procuring 
principally the proper dung fpawn for plant- 
ing, is attended with the greater certainty of 
their being of the genuine falutiferous kind ; 
a matter of the utmoft moment, fince, as in 
the field productions, there are fo many of a 
pernicious quality, bearing fo great an exter- 
nal fimilnrity to. the true eatable kind under 
confideration, that having been inadvertently 
gathered by the unfkilfuT, have proved fatal 
to thoufands. 

As 
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Asthe culture of the roulhroom^ofte^ proves 
more precarious and difappoinring than that of 
almoft any other garden production; bwirig-to' 
its very fingular nature, and .peculiar mode of 
treatment not being girl^aUjL. conceived, 
greatly differing from au other horticultural 
vegetables ^ we ftiali, therefore, give a full dif- 
play of the whole procefs in die different prac- 
tical proceedings neceflary in its fuccefsful cul- 
tivation, explained under feveral heads; 
Cultural propagation by Spawn; the proper Sort; 
and where attainable. 

The general method of propagaring and 
raifing the mufhroom by garden culture, is 
by planting lumps or pieces of fpawny dung 
or earth into a fort of hot^bed made with horfe- 
ftable-dung, formed in a long narrow ridge, 
both fides floping, like the roof or ridge of an 
houfe, to iltoot off the falling wet of rain and 
fnow, &c. and when the great heat of the bed 
k abated to a very moderate degree, the fpawn 
is then ioferted into both the hoping fides and 
ends, as hereafter explained, and the bed then 
earthed over not more than two inches thick; 
and the whole afterwards covered with dry 
firaw, or clean dry ftraw-litter, laid a foot 
thick, conftantly to remain night and day to 
defend the bed effectually from the external 
•air, wet and cold; for the fpawn being 
of a particular delicate nature, is impatient 
both of extreme hot-bed heat, cold air, and of 
any confiderable moifture; all of which 
fhould be carefully guarded againft, as here- 
after explained ; and thus the peculiar mild 
heat of the bed will foon vivify the fpawn 
and fet it in motion, running and fpreading 
ixfelf in the earth and dung ; io as, probably, 
in five or fix weeks the bed wiH begin to afford 
a rirft production of mulhrooms. 
- But the above being only principally fome 
necclTary previous intimations, conveying in- 
troductory ideas of the general method : and 
as the whole practical procefs thereof in pre- 
paring, making, {pawning, and general cul- 
ture-of ' a mufhrooni-bed, requires fome con- 
fiderable explanation, they will be found fully 
displayed in the proper place ; /hall here firft 
give the 'neceflary directions concerning the 
proper fpawn, where attainable, and or col- 
lect ing. and providing the rcrjuiiitc quantity in 
proportion to the intended extent of the bed or 
berk; for fpawn being the principal agent in 
mufhroom culture, and without that neceffary 
material, nothing can he done in this hufinefs, 
its attainment fliould he our firft conlidcration. 

The propcr.fpawn, as before obferved, dif- 
covers itfclf mod commonly , in the peculiar 
fi ils of decayed dung und dungy compofis, 

in numerous white flringy fibrous iitdiclcs, 
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often interwoven in the foil ; and if of the 
true fort, imparts a ; good i 'fmell ; of the mufh- 
room:' 'and, which is generally obtained ; in 
the greateft; plenty and perfection in fumrner 
and autumn-; though it is occafionally rhet 
with at all feafons of the year. 

Therefore of this fort of fpawn, it may ge- 
nerally ■ be advifeable to procure the proper 
fupplyuin readinefs, previous to making the 
bed, m order That you may be able more rea- 
dily to judge of what extent of bed to deter- 
mine upon ; especially as in fome places good 
fpawn-is fometimes difficult to be obtained in 
any confiderable abundance ; fo that, either 
before or after making the bed, according as-" 
the fpawn is occafionally met with in old hot- 
beds, decayed dung lays, dungy compoft heaps, 
Sec. it fhould be carefully-collected, taking the 
lumps of fpawny dung entire, and depofited 
in fome dry place till wanted and of which 
the requifite quantity is at the rate of two or 
three buihels at lcaft, for a bed of twenty feet 
long ; and fo in proportion for one of fifty feet 
in length, or more. 

Spawn is often difcovered in various fixa- 
tions and foils, and frequently in places- where 
it could not poffibly be expected : but the mbffc 
certain good fort for garden culture is obtained 
the molt readily and abundant in lavs and par- 
cels of dry ifh decayed dung and dungy com- 
pofts: but commonly moft plenteoufly and' 
good, in dry rotted horfe-ftable-dung, com-' 
pofed of the fhort dung and moift litter toge- 
ther, as cleared Out daily from the (tables • 
and having lain either in collected dung-heaps,- 
or formed into hot-beds, or compofts, &c. and 
remained fome months, or any confiderable 
time, till' its great fermentation and heat are 
decreafed, and a Hate of decay and putrefac- 
tion commenced; not buttery rotten, but in 
a middling degree moift or dry : and as this" 
kind of dung is generally more adapted to 'the 
generation of fpawn than any other, proves a 
favourable circumftancc, as horfc^dung is every 
where to be met with. 

Therefore, in collecting fpawn, fhould be 
careful to fcarch fome adjacent old dung-hills, 
of horfc-dung, Sec. and dungy compoft heaps, 
and in ftablc yards, where lays of horfe-dung 
have been for fome continuance in a ftate 
of decay, cfpecially towards any dry corners 
or fides next a wall, &c. as alfo'in horfe-rides 
under cover, fuch as in the public livery-fta- 
blc-yards, being generally thickly littered with 
fhort llablc-dnng, in which fenrching towards 
the fides, arc often difcovered large cakes of 
moft excellent virgin fpawn; likewife in co- 
vered horfe-mill tracks, where horfes are em- 
ployed in turning mills anil engines, as in fo- 
8 vera I 
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feveral large manufactories, may alfo generally 
obtain parcels of fimilar good fpawn i proper 
for our purpofe. Likewife.in remoying.de- 
cayed dung hot-beds, old raufhroom Jjeds; , wc 
may often find great plenty 'of excellent -good 
fpawn; and fometimes in kitchen gardens,, 
where the. ground has been thickly dunged in 
the fpring with dryifli half-rotted dung, that 
on digging the fame ground again in autumn, 
&c. and looking with care, may frequently 
. find good lumps- of fpawn in the remaining 
unexhaufted dung; and in clods of mellow 
dungy earth. So that in all decayed dry-lying 
dung heaps, and old hot-beds and dungy com- 
pofts, or other lays of rotted horfe-dung, &c. 
not become buttery rotten, as before intimated, 
but moderately moift or dry* we may gene- 
rally be fuccefsful in fpawn; and, as fome-. 
tiroes in continued dung heaps, of the above 
temperament, mufhrooms are obfervedto rife 
naturally in fummer or autumn, and in which 
fupplies, more orlcfs, of proper fpawn may be 
discovered. ' . 

And laftly, fpawn may be procured in mea- 
dows and other graft paftures, towards the 
latter end of fummer and in autumn; the 
places of its growth beiug then die moft difco- 
verable by the mufhrooms rifing in their na- 
tural production; and at the fame time they 
difcover whether of the true fort or not, either 
to take or reject the fpawn accordingly: fo 
that, breaking up the turf, the fpawn will be 
found in the earth, which may be digged up 
in lumps for ufe, where a fuifficiency of dung 
fpawn cannot be obtained. 

However, where enough of dung fpawn 
can be poflibly procured, f would greatly pre- 
fer it to that of the field, for this occafion, of 
.garden culture, for the reafons before explained. 

In horfe-dung fpawn it is generally obferved 
that where the dung happens to coniift princi- 
pally of that from ftone-horfe ftables, it proves 
of a ftronger quality than that of the common 
horfe-dung ; and, in its culture, more produc- 
tive in large thick flefhy heads ; and continues 
longer in production in the fame bed. 

The mufhrooni gardeners in the vicinity of 
'London, where vaft quantities are cultivated 
for thq markets, generally prefer what they 
call the virgin or maiden fpawn, being fuch as 
'has never been Worked or produced mufh- 
rooms, nor that has been generated from fuch 
in any. old beds ; and it ^ generally polTeffing 
greater vigour in its cultivated growth to afford 
a more ceiiain fuperior production. 

But fpawn is fometimes generated and pro-' 
duccd by art by a compoft of horfe-dung and 
earth; and which, fome contend, is effected 
entirely by putrefaction of thefe foils together, 
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without any< intervention of . the fuppofed feed « . 
but this I greatly doubt, and rather think the. 
previous feed wafted to various fituations, re- 
maining dormant- till accidentally introduced 
"by fome means into the proper foils, of pecu-. 
liar temperament for its vegetation, as the 
fpawn produced from the above compoft is 
generally productive of the fame' fpecies of 
riiufhroom; however, this compoft is" formed 
of a quantity of horfe liable dung, of very, 
moderate heat, the fhorteft-moift parts, and as 
much of the dunging of the h6rfes as pofiible,,. 
and the whole mixed with fome rich mellow . 
earth, or if of a loamy kind, the better; and 
depolited under the protection of fome covered" 
#»ed, or other place ; and the mafs clofely co- 
vered with dry litter; the fpawn will thus 
fometimes be formed in the faid compoft in fix 
or eight weeks. 

Or fometimes fpawn is produced apparendy 
by the feed undoubtedly, by procuring a 
quantity of full-grown mufhrooms, . cutting 
them to pieces, or only detaching the gills,, 
which beingdepofited into compofts asabove,or 
at once in the regular beds, ftrewedover the fur- 
face, earthed over, andcovered with ftraw litter. 

However, in die general practice, the moft 
common method is to procure a requifite 
fupply of the natural fpawn produced as before 
mentioned. 

The moft fuccefsful feafon to find natural 
fpawn in the greateft plenty and perfection, is 
the autumn, and early part of winter, while 
in full vigour, after the preceding fummer'g 
production: though good fpawn is occafion- 
ally met with at all times of the year, and_ 
may be collected accordingly: it, however, 
is moft advifeable to procure the general ne- 
cefTary fupply in die afore-mentioned feafons : 
for fpawn being of a lingular temperament, 
liable to perifh or be greatly injured , by much, 
wet and cold, it fhould be carefully colle£ted 
in proper time, as above, before it is weakened 
by the inclemency of the weather ; as it is. 
of much importance to have it in full vigour ; 
when, if in a tolerably dry ftate, it may be . 
directly u fed, if required, for fpawning fuch 
beds as' are ready for its reception : or if rather 
wet, mould remain under cover a few days, 
or a week, to dry moderately. 

In collecting the fpawn, mould be careful 
to have the lumps or cakes of the fpa/wiyy\ 
dung, Sec. in which it appears, taken: up 
entire, laying them in a balket or wheel- 
barrow, and carried into fome dry clofe fhed, or . 
other apartment, to be denofited fccurely from ; 
wet, cold, „&c. previoufly noticing whether . 
any of the cakes be wet, and in which cajfej »_ 
fpt cad them to dry a little ; then, if not imrat£T"" 
D cliatcly 
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diately wanted, let die whole be placed clofe *a;fpeedy and abundant crop, * iVcontiriuarice, 

together in a wartii dry corners or occafionally great part or all the winter: but beds for 

placed in hampers or fades; and in all 'of lucceffional production* or where unavoidably 

which, the whole clofely covered withdraw, omitted in autumn, may be. madein November, 

or dry long litter, or ga^^ mats, rill wanted or even December,-^-though it may alfo be 

-forfpawning the beds ;? andthus, byobferving obferved that a mufhroom bed may oceafion- 

, thefe particulars," its vegetative power may. be ally be" made in any of the winter or fpring 

long retained; and, where occafion, it may be months, either for fucceffiori or as may ~be 

fafely fent to any diftance, as is often the cafe required. , 

in places where a fufficiency cannot be procur- . The moft proper . material for making 

cd at the time when wanted ; and in which mufhroom beds is horfe-ftable dung ; no other 



cafe, it may be occafionally obtained by 
purchafe of "fome market kitchen gardeners, 
and by application to nurferymen. 

In the neighbourhood of London, where 
great quantities of mufhrooms arc raifed for 
the markets, and confequenthy require conff- 
derabSe fupplies of fpawn accordingly, there 
are muffiroom-men who, at the proper feafon, 
go about collecting, both in town and country, 
the true fort, which they difpofe of generally 
by die bufhel, half-a-crown to five or fix 
fhillings, according to its goodnefs or plenty. 

We fhould be particularly careful to reject 
fpurious or falfe fpawn ; for there is a dege- 
nerated variety of the mufhroom, called White 
Cup, rifing with fmall, thin, white heads, 
without any material flefhy part; and the 
fpawn of which is entirely ufdefs, as has been 
often experienced, to the great disappointment 
of a crop, where k has been inadvertently 
planted: is diftinguifliable generally by its 
" very fine filky or cobweb- like nature^ and 
very white hoary appearance, clofely fpread- 
ing in the fpawny lumps; and emits fcarccly 
any fmell of the mufhroom. 

Thus far concluding what is neceflary to 
obferve relative tothe fpawn, we now proceed 
to explain the particulars of making, fpawn- 
ing, and general culture of the proper beds in 
which to obtain a good production. 

Making the Mufhroom Bed. 

To proceed in explaining the general me- 
thod of making, fpawning. and management 
of the mufhroom beds, let it be firft obferved 
that the moft general fuccefsful feafon for 
making the principal beds, fora good winter and 
fpring production, is the autumn and beginning 
of waiter; that is, the autumn beds may he pro- 
ceded in about the middle or latter end of 
Auguft, or any time in September it a moft 
eligible time, or occafionally till the middle or 
rijo of " -i t 



J October; as »n the ahove feafon the 
fpawn", as before obferved, can be had in the 
bed perfection and abundance, and the beds 

made and prepared for the fpawn to better a __ . 

advantage than if made later, when cold very about ten or fifteen to twenty or thirty feet 
ww weather prevails; and the fpawn will alfo long, may be fufficicnt for a fmall, or middling 
nWOiik fo^ttcr an! more profpcroully to produce I family ; or- where the demand is more con* 
I fidcrablc. 



anfwers' the purpofe ; the dunging of the 
horfes, together with the moift ftraw-litter of 
the ftalls in the ftables rendered ■ wet by the . 
urine of the animals, being together of a hot 
quality, that when collected in fome quantity, 
either in an heap or formed into a bed, 
ferments, and acquires a ftrong degree of heat 
of fome confiderable duration ; but as this heat 
generally proves too violent at firft for the 
growth "of vegetables, and more particularly 
that of the mufhroom fpawn, the dung' 
ftiould always be previoufly prepared before- 
worked" np into a bedy to reduce it to a more 
moderate temperature, by forking it upraixedly 
together in a heap for a week or two at leaft 
and turned over once or twice, that the- rank 
burning fteam may foonerand more effectually 
evaporate, before its fermentation in a too hot 
degree ; fo that a quantity of the beft'moderately . 
frefh dung muft be procured in fufficiency^ , 
proportioned to the fize or extent of the' mi- 
tended bed, at the rate of about three or four 
large cartdoads for a- bed of twenty feet long* 
id fo in proportion to any length intended. 
As to the- general dimensions, &c. — a mufh- 
room bed may be made of almoft any extent in 
length, from ten feet to fifty or more, according 
to the quantity of mufhrooms required; and 
three feet to three and a half or four feet wide 
at the bottom, both fides gradually narrowed in 
a Hoping manner upward, till meeting together 
in a ridge at top, about three and a half or four 
feet high perpendicularly ; which will allow for 
its fettling to three anil a half or more; the 
ridge-form manner being the moft ncceflary and 
eligible whereby to prefcrve the bed and fpawn 
always moft effectually dry, very material in 
the culture ; and the Hoping fides more quickly 
difcharge the falling- wet of rain and fnow, as 
well as afford a larger fcope of furface for fpawn- 
ing, furnifhingagrcatcrproduclion accordingly. 

In regard, however, to thcneccffiiry general 
extent of a mufhroom bed, according us, may 
be required for private or public fupply, it may 
be obicr-ved in the former, that a fingle bed, of 



flderable,- one or more beds, may be? made in 
proportion 1 ; and in the lattery ihteiided fpr the 
public fupply of markets, the lengthy may be 
extended more or lefs, according to "the fupply 
required, or in two or more Feparate ranges 
extending parattcl^or as may he convenient. 

In providing the dung -for 'thebedj chufe that 
which is midffling. freln and. -abounding- in a 
moift lively heat, the dung and litter together, 
rejecting fiichas is .very long, dry, or decayed, 
and fuch as has already eXhaufted its ferment- 
ing property ; taking the proper fort, long and 
fhort . together, as it comes to hand; and 
which, as brought from the dung-lay, tbfsupin 
an Jieap ina mixed order, that the whole mafs 
may be equally incorporated, and acquire an 
equal degree of heat: thus let it remain to 
meliorate, one, two, or three weeks, according 
to" the quantity and ftrength of heat in the 
dung : the greater the heat in any violent 
degree, the longer it fhould remain, to mode- 
rate and improve its quality, by difcharging the 
rank fteam,-and fierce ferment ; which maybe 
forwarded by turningit over once or twice ; and,' 
being thus prepared, proceed to make the 
bed. 1 . 

With refpe£ to the fituation in which to 
make the bed, it may either be in the melonary 
or .cucumber ground, in a dry elevated part 
thereof, and" warm expofure ; or in any of the 
-dry-lying compartments or quarters of the 
kitchen-garden. 

It would be advifeable to make the bed 
entirely on the furface of the ground, rather 
than forming a (hallow trench, in which to 
make the bottom part, as fometimes pracWed ; 
for. by making it wholly on the furface, we 
have both the opportunity of fpawning the 
•whole more readily quite -to the bottom, and 
which part will be more fecure from being 
chilled by (landing water, in winter, or after 
hard rains, &c. 

In the allotted place, mark out the width 
,and length of the bed agreeable to the former 
intimations; and if two or more beds are 
intended, they may be ranged parallel one 
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by degreesw; in\ tKe^^fohn, -to:dif ;fuf i neignt : ' 
of three feet and a half, or four feet, "as 
a guide to ■ the whole; continuing it along . 
regularly in that manner ienglhwife, in the 
fame proportion ; making the middle and fides 
equally full, beating the dung in firmly with 
the fork from time to time, as you proceed in 
applying it on the bed :. and be careful to form 
both fides of an, equal Hope, harrowing the . 
width regularly upward till the two fides meet 
and terminate at . top in a ridge, as before 
intimated ; each end to be alfo proportionally 
doped; die whole firmly wrought to preferve, 
the proper uniformity, and to prevent fetding 
unequally, or tod confiderably ; for the bed 
f hould be full three feet, or three and a' half 
perpendicular height," when fettled ; finifhing 
the work by beating both fides in firm and 
even. And being thus completed in die ridge- 
form manner, the. fpawn is to be planted into 
both the (loping fides and ends, in a week, 
fortnight, or three or four weeks, accordingly 
as me firft violent heat fubfides, and reduced to 



befide the other, (ix or eight teet afunder. 

Proceeding to niafce the , bed, let the dung, 
prepared as before advifed, he wheeled in, long 
and fhort together, as it happens ; and, having 
a handy two or rhrcc-tincd fork, begin to 
form the foundation of the bed, by disking 
fome of the lonpeft dung evenly all along the 
bottom, four or five inches thick : then talcing 
<hc general dung as it occurs, work it into the 
bed, forming it at firft to the full width, and 
gradually narrowing upwards, by drawing in 
each (ide moderately and regular; generally 
in advancing a yard or two in length, raifc it 



very moderate temperature, as hereafter. 
The bed being made, it muft be permitted to 
remain fome time, probably a week, fortnight, 
or three weeks, or more, till the firft great feiv 
ment tranfpire, and reduced to a proper degree 
of mild heat before the fpawn be planted; andv 
during this interval, muft continue it fully 
expo-fed to the open air, day and night, .'that its 
heat may come on gradually, without anv 
burning effect; or, if exceffive rains, &c. 
fhould happen, caft fome dry lont; ftraw- 
litter at top, or fpread fome thick garden mats, 
fo as to fliootofF as much of the falling wet as 
poffible, left it either retard the heat, or occa- 
fion it to increafe too violently. Forthebed will 
generally acquire an extreme degree of heat in 
about a week after it is made, and fometimes 
continue - in that ftate a fortnight or more ; 
and frequently an extenfive bed will remain iti 
a very high ftate of heat three or four week? , 
and, therefore, muft on no account be fpawned 
till this exceffive heat fubfides to a very mode- 
rate lively warmth ; otherwife, if too violent, the 
tender fpawny radicles and minute tubercle* 
of embryo plants, would, .by one day's great 
heat, be inevitably perifhed, which is often the 
caufc of many mufhroom beds proving un- 
productive, the fpawn being perifhed at firft 
fetting off: aud, tjicrefprc, fhould carefully 
obfervc. the operation of the heat, both in its 
incrcafing and decrcafing ftate ; and, as an af- 
liftant guide to this, let fome long fharp pointed 
(licks be thruft down, in different parrs above, 
into the dung; and by drawing thefe up 
oecafionally, and feeling them in the hand, 
you will tlicreby be better able to judge more 
D J readily 
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readily of the working and different degrees of 
heat in the bed, difcovering when reduced to a 
proper mild temperature for the reception of 
the fpawn. However, fhould be careful, at 
the fame time, to have die fpawn inferted as 
foon as the bed difcovers 'a proper Hate of heat, 
while it remains of a moderate lively tem-. 
perature, fufficient to fet the fpawny radicles 
in morion, and forward their, ihddtihg their 
tncreafing fibres abundantly in the dung and 
earth, as well as forward the formation of the 
voung mufhrooras in a plentiful production. 
Method of Spawning tie Bed. 

After the bed has been made a fortnight or 
three weeks, it will probably be arrived to 
proper order for fpawning, which you will 
examine carefully by the trying-fticks, to 
obferve that it is decreafed to a very moderate 
lively heat, agreeable to the foregoing pre- 
cautionary intimations; and in which eligible 
.ftate of the bed, lofe no time, but take the firft 
opportunity to perform the fpawning, not let 
the bed exhauft its proper heat ineffectually 
without being planted. 

Bring out the fpawn in a dry day, and pro- 
ceed to planting ; having been previoufly care- 
ful that the fpawn is tolerably dry. 

It is to be planted, the fpawn, and lumps 
or pieces of dung together, in which it is con- 
tained; but obferving to break or divide the 
large cakes, or lumps, into moderately fmaller 
pieces, and which plant into the floping fides 
and ends of the bed, in one. or other of the 
following methods,viz.— planting into the dung 
juft within the furface, then earthing over an 
inch or two thick — planting on the furface of 
the dung, and earthed over— or by firft earthing 
the bed an inch or two thick, then fpawning in 
the earth, adding an inch depth more over the 
whole. Each method perform as follows : 

I. Spawning in tie dung. — The fpawn 
placed ready in a bafket, and being divided, 
where neceffary, into moderate pieces, proceed 
to depofit it juft within the dung, at fmall 
diftances, in rows lengthwifc the bed : begin- 
ning the firft row within half a foot of the 
bottom, making a fmall aperture for each 
piece, by gently raifing the dung with one 
hand, wnilrt with the other you directly infert 
the piece of fpawn, turning the dung down upon 
it clofe : proceeding in the fame manner with 
the reft, five or fix inches diftancc in the row, 
and the rows fix or eight inches afunder, or a 
litrlc more orlefs, proponionably to your 
fupply of fpawn ; obferving that when any 
. pieces of fpav/n arc very fmall, may plant two, 
three, or more together. in a place: and thus 
proceed in fpawning both fides, and each end, 
equally in regular order ; which done, let the 
fmall crumb* remaining at lafl be laid evenly 
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along upon the top, Which fini<hes&e work of 
fpawning ; then directly fmooth 4 both 1 fides, 
&c. with the back of a fpade evenly, thereby 
fixing and cfofing the furface of the dung upon 
the fpawn and the bed is then ready for earth- 
ing, to belaid one or two- inches thick evenly 
over the whole, as below. 

But, fometimes, in a bed of confiderable 
extent, which retains the great heat longer 
than one of fmaller dmienfions in length, &c. 
it may appear neceflary to delay the earthing 
feveral days, or a week, or more, after being; . 
fpawned, when doubtful of its. renewing any 
violent beat, if immediately cafed over cTofely 
with the requifite coat of earth,' which con- 
fining the heat and ftearo more internally, and 
excluding the outward air, whereby a ftrong 
after- heat may probably occur; on which 
confideration, muft obferve proper precaution, 
ftill continuing the trying-fticks, to affift your 
obfervations on the occafion ; and let the earth- 
ing be performed accordingly. 

The proper carthfor the puipofe of earthing 
the bed, after being fpawned as above, fhould 
be fome good, rich, mellow garden earth, of a 
kitchen garden, moderately light and dry ; or 
where that of a light, mellow, loamy nature 
occurs, either alone or mixed with other rich 
good earth, it will prove of greater advantage 
in promoting the fuperior production of me 
muihroords- in fize and fubftance. Let the 
allotted earth be well broken fmall with die 
fpade, free from clods and ftones ; then begin 
the cafing, or coat of earth, firft along the 
bottom ot the bed, about an inch and half to two 
inches thick, continuing it the fame thicknefs. 
regularly up the fides quite to the top of the 
bed, beating it lightly down with the back of 
the fpade in laying it on ; thereby fixing it pro- 
perly in its place even and fmooth; proceeding 
thus regularly over each fide, both ends, and 
the top, fmoothing the whole in a neat manner. 
Then, after the bed is thus earthed over, the 
whole muft be defended with a thick covering 
of clean dry ftraw, or long dry ftable litter, as 
hereafter directed, after explaining the different 
methods of fpawning. 

2. Spawning .on tine furface. —This often 
proves a very fuccefsful method to obtain a 
forward and plentiful production, as the 
fpawn, if plenty, may be laid tolerably clofe 
together, over t;hc furface of the dung, and 
earthed over two inches, as follows: 

Begin the fpawning clnfe down along the 
bottom, in a row longitudinally,' placing the 
pieces of fpawn flat-ways upon the dung, 
clofcr or wider afunder, according to the fupply 
thereof more or lefs ; earth this over two 
inches thick, and about fix or eight inches up 
the bed the fame thicknefs : thcu proceeding 
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jftidi another layer upward; laying thVfpawo, 
as abbve^'upon the.duiig, clofealoiigthe upper 
edge'of the firft covering of earth', which fup- 
pbrts it frdmfiipping down, fo earthragthis row 
oyer as the preceding^ and then another courfe 
of fpawn in the fame manner earthed as the 
other ; and thus proceed., upward along both 
fides and ends, regularly to the top of the bed. 

3. Spawning in the earths— This is effected 
by having the bed firft earthed over, and the 
fpawn then inferted into the earth. 

The bed to be earthed, all over, evenly in 
every part, about two inches thick ; the lumps 
of fpawn being divided into moderately fmall 
pieces,., proceed to plant them into the earth, 
inferring them therein clofe down to the dung, 
at fmall diftances, in a regular manner, equally 
over the bed, on both fides and ends from 
bottom to the top, as in. the two foregoing 
methods ; and, when thus fini/hed the (pawn- 
ing, directly add a . thin coat of fine eanh, 
about an inch thick over the whole, fmoothing 
it down light and evenly with the fpade, which 
completes the bufinefs, only to be afterwards 
covered in proper time with ftraw litter, as in 
the following general directions for covering 
the bed, applicable to all the methods of 
fpawning. 

Covering the Bed, and General Care after 
Spawning. 

The bed being now fpawned in either of the 
foregoing methods, then, after obferving the 
former-mentioned precautions, it muft be co- 
vered with ftraw, a confiderable thicknefs, to 
defend it effectually from the external air, and 
all inclement weather of rain, fnow, and cold, 
in which the fame method of covering is 
applicable in general, and may be applied, 
either directly or foon" after the bed is fpawned 
and finally earthed- over, if the heat is then 
quite moderate.; or odierwife, if thought that 
immediate covering would occafioh a renewal 
of too fierce heat, it may be deferred a few 
days, or a week or more, if dry mild weather ; 
in which interval, if a bed of confiderable 
ftibuance in length, &c. it may be advifeable, 
as foon as fpawned and clofely earthed over, to 
place down fome of the long, /harp-pointed 
ftickj);, before-mentioned, into the bed, for 
occasionally trying the internal ftate of the 
heat, in order the better to. difcover when to 
apply the requifite covering of litter finally ; 
obferving, however, to be careful in performing 
the covering in proper time, either at firft or 
afterwards, as foon as difcovcred that there is 
no dunger of over heat, efpecially if mifavoura- 
"blc weather, heavy rains, Sec. that the fpawn 
may be well defended from exceffive wet, and 
preserved always moderately dry ; as too great 
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humidity, as wellas "extreme heat of the bed; 
and penetrating' :coldi' -'would' exterminate' 'its 
vegetative powers. " *--••- 
• JTor the purpofe of covering, * provide either 
clean ftraw, or Jong, dry liable litter; and 
of eitber- 'of which have a fufficiency to lay 
abont' half a foot tliick at firft, but gradually 
increafed afterwards to double that thicknefs, 
to defend the bed' effectually from the outward 
air and air inclement weather, and. to preferve 
a kindly growing warmth therein . Shake . 
the covering on lightly and regular, quite , 
from the bottom, up both fides and ends, and 
over the top, an equal thicknefs as above, and 
this to remain conftantly day and night: it 
would alfo be proper in very rainy weather, 
and likewife all winter, to fpread fome large 
thick garden mats all over the ftraw covering, 
which will both fecure it the better from being 
difplaced by the wind, and will fhoot "off much 
of the falling Wet of rain and fnow, before k 
penetrates gready to wet the covering of 
ftraw confiderably, or get through to the bed, 
where it would prove very injurious to" the 
fpawn. 

Thus the covering of ftraw is. always to 
remain as before obferved ; only be careful to 
examine it occafionally after great rains and 
fnow; and if they have at any time penetrated 
very much through the covering, fo that the 
litter next the bed is confiderably wet, that 
part of it fhould be removed as foon as poflible, 
and dry ftraw applied in its place next the bed. 

During the winter feafon, in very fevere or 
bad weather, or heavy inceflant rains, fhould 
augment the covering both of ftraw-litter and 
mats, the more effectually tb refill: penetrating 
cold and wet, fo as to preferve the bed always 
comfortably dry and warm. 

Never expoie the bed, but very little, to the 
full air, efpecially in cold weather, except juft 
to gather the produce; or occafionally, when 
it has received too much wet, in order to dry 
the furface for an hour or two in a dry mild 
day; or to remove cafual wet or decayed litter 
next the bed, till frelh is added in its Head ; 
or fometimes in fine warm weather, in fpring 
andftimmcr, to have the benefit of a very gentle 
warm fhower for a fhort time .* and in all of 
which to be directly covered over again with 
the dry litter, &c. 

Gathering the Product, and Care of the Bed 
while in Prodn el ion: 
After the bed has been fpawned and covered 
in about a month, or five or fix Weeks, the firft 
production will generally begin to appear, if 
the bed and fpawn works kindly, though fome- 
times it will be longer: however, geuerally, in 
.about three or four week* begin to examine 
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readily of the working and different degrees of 
heat in the bed, difcovering when reduced to. a 
proper mild temperature for the reception of 
the fpawn. However, fhould be careful, at 
the fame time, to have {he fpawn inferted as 
foon as the bed difcovers a proper ft ate of heat, 
while it remains of a. moderate lively tem- 
perature, fufficient to fet the fpawny radicles 
in motion, and forward their mooting their 
racreafing fibres abundandy in the dung and 
earth, as well as forward the formation of the 
young mufhrooras in a plentiful production. 
Method of Spawning tie Bed, 

After the bed has been made a fortnight or 
three weeks, it will probably be arrived to 
proper order for fpawning, which you will 
examine carefully by the trying-fticks, to 
obferve that it is decreafed to a very moderate 
lively heat, agreeable to the foregoing pre- 
cautionary intimations ; and in which eligible 
ftate of the bed, lofe no time, but take the firft 
opportunity to perform the fpawning, not let 
the bed exhauil its proper heat ineffectually 
without being planted. 

Bring out the fpawn in a dry day, and pro- 
ceed to planting ; having been previoufly care- 
ful that the fpawn is tolerably dry. 

It is to be planted, the fpawn, and lumps 
or pieces of dung together, in which k is con- 
tained ; but obferving to break or divide the 
large cakes, or lumps, into moderately fmaller 
pieces, and which plant into the fioping fides 
and ends of the bed, in one or other of the 
following methods, viz.— planting intothedung 
jnft within the furface, then earthing over an 
inch or two thick — planting on the furface of 
the dung, and earthed over— or by firft earthing 
the bed an inch or two thick, then fpawning in 
the earth, adding an inch depth more over the 
whole. Each method perform as follows : 

j. Spawning in the dung. — The fpawn 
placed ready in a bafkct, and being divided, 
where neceflary, into moderate pieces, proceed 
to depofit it juft within the dung, at fmall 
diftances, in rows lengthwife the bed : begin- 
ning the firft row within half a foot of the 
bottom, making a fmall aperture for each 
piece, by gently raifing the dung with one 
hand, wnilft with the other you directly infert 
the piece of fpawn, turning the dung down upon 
it clofe : proceeding in the fame manner with 
the reft, five or fix inches diftancc in the row, 
and the rows fix or eight inches afundcr, or a 
litrlc more or- left?, proportionally to your 
fupply of fpawn ; obferving that when any 
. pieces of fpawn arc very fmall, may plant two, 
three, or more together. in a place: and thus 
proceed in fpawning both fides, and each end, 
equally in regular order -, which done, let the 
fmall crumbs remaining at laft be laid evenly 
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along upon the top-, vvhich finiiheithe work' of 
fpawning; then directly froopth both fides, 
&c. with the back of a fpade evenly, thereby 
fixing and clofing the furface of the dung upon 
the fpawn;. and the bed is then ready forearthr 
ing, to be laid one or two inches thick evenly 
over the whole, ^as below. 

But, fometimes, in a bed of confiderable 
extent, which retains the great heat longer 
than one of fmaller dimenfions in length, &c. 
it may appear neceflary to delay the earthing 
feveral days, or a week, or more, after being, . 
ipawned, when doubtful of its. renewing any 
violent beat, -if immediately cafed over clofely 
with the requifite coat of earth, which con r 
fining the heat and (team more internally, and 
excluding the outward air, whereby a ftrong 
after-heat may probably occur; on which 
consideration, muft obferve proper precaution, 
ftitl continuing the trying-fticks, to affift your 
obfervarions on the occafion ; and let the earth- 
ing be performed accordingly. 

The proper earth for the purpofe of earthing 
the bed, after being fpawned as above, fhould 
be fome good, rich, mellow garden earth, of a 
kitchen garden, moderately light and dry ; or 
where that of a light, mellow, loamy nature 
occurs, either alone or mixed with other rich 
good earth, it will prove of greater advantage 
in promoting the fuperior production of the 
mufhroonis. in fize and fubftance. Let the 
allotted earth be weH broken fmall with the 
fpade, free from clods and ftones ; then begin 
the cafing, or coat of earth, firft along the 
bottom ot the bed, about an inch and half to two 
inches thick, continuing it the fame thicknefs 
regularly up the fides quite to the top of the 
bed, beating it lightly down with the back of 
the fpade in laying it on ; thereby fixing it pro- 
perly in its place even and fmooth ; proceeding 
thus regularly over each fide, both ends, and 
the top, fmoothing the whole in a neat manner. 
Then, after the bed is thus earthed over, the 
whole muft be defended with a thick covering 
of clean dry ftraw, or long dry ftable litter, as 
hereafter directed, after explaining the different 
methods of fpawning. 

2. Spawning .en tlte /urface.-—TKts often 
proves a very fuccefsf ul method to obtain a 
forward and plentiful production, as the 
fpawn, if plenty, may be laid tolerably clofe 
together, over the furface of the dung, and 
earthed over two inches, as follows: 

Begin the fpawning clofe down along the 
bottom, in n row longitudinally ,* placing the 
pieces of fpawn flut-ways upon the dung, 
clofcr or wider afundcr, according to the fupply 
thereof more or lefs ; earth this over two 
inches thick, and about fix or eight inches up 
the bed the fame thickneft : then proceeding 
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as above^'upon the.dung, clofe along the upper 
edge, of the iirft coverings of earth, which fup~ 
ports it from flipping down, fo earthinglhis row 
over as the preceding^ and then another: courfe 
of fpawn in the fame manner earthed - as the 
other; arid thus proceed, upward along both 
fides and ends, regularly to the top of the 'bed. 

3; Spawning; in the earths — This is effected 
by having the bed firft earthed over, and the 
fpawn then inferted into the earth. 

The bed to be earthed, all over, evenly in 
every part, about two inches thick • ' the lumps 
of fpawn being divided into moderately fmall 
pieces, proceed to plant them into the earth, 
inferring them therein clofe down to the dung, 
at fmall diftances, in a regular mariner, equally 
over the bed, on both fides and ends from 
bottom to the top, as in the two foregoing 
methods ; and, when thus finifhed the fpawn- 
iiig, directly add a - thin coat of fine earth, 
about an inch thick over the whole, fmoothing 
it down light and evenly with the fpade, which 
completes the bufmefs, only to be afterwards 
. covered in proper time with ftraw litter; as in 
the following \ general directions for covering 
the bed, applicable - to all the methods of 
fpawning. 

. Covering the Bed, and General Care after 
Spawning* 

The bed being now fpawned in either of the 
foregoing methods, then, after obferving the 
former-mentioned precautions, it muft be co- 
vered with ftraw, a confiderable thick nefs, to 
defend it effectually from the externa} air, and 
all inclement weather of rain, fnow, and cold, 
in which the fame method of covering is 
applicable in general, and may be applied, 
either directly or foori after the bed is fpawned 
and finally earthed- over, if the heat is then 
quite moderate.; or otherwife, if thought that 
immediate covering would occafion a renewal 
of too fierce heat, it may be deferred a few 
days, or a week or more, if dry mild weather ; 
in which interval, if a bed of confiderable 
fiibftance in length, &c. it may be advifeable, 
as foon as fpawned and clofely earthed over, to 
place down fome of the long, ' /harp-pointed 
flicks, before-mentioned, into the bed, for 
occafionally trying the internal fiate of the 
heat, in order the better to difcover when to 
apply the requifite covering of litter finally ; 
obferving, however, to becareful in performing 
the covering in proper time, either at firft or 
afterwards, as foon as difcovcred that there is 
no danger of over heat, cfpecially if unfavoura- 
ble weather, heavy rains, &c. that the fpawn 
may be well defended from exceflivc wet, and 
prclervcd always moderately dry ; as too great 
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humidity, as well as extreme heat of the bed, 
andpepetr&ti^^^^ 
vegetative powers. ■ . 

- jRjor me purpofe of covering, i provide either 
clean ftraw, or long, dry ftable litter ; and 
of either of which have a fufEciency to lay 
about 2 half a foot thick at firft, but? gradually 
increafed afterwards to double that thicknefs, 
to defend the bed effeaualiy from the outward 
air and all Inclement Weather, and to preferve 
a kindly growing warmth therein. Shake, 
the covering on lightly -and regular, quite 
from the bottom, up both fides and ends, and' 
over the top, an equal thicknefs as above, and 
this to remain conftantly day and night: it 
would alfo be_ proper in very rainy weather, 
and likewife all winter, to fpread fome large 
thick garden mats all over the ftraw covering, 
which will both fecure it the better from being 
difplaced by the wind, and will (hoot off much 
of the falling wet of rain and fiiow, before k 
penetrates gready. to wet the covering of 
ftraw confiderably, or get through to the bed, 
where it would prove very injurious to' tbe 
fpawn. 

Thus the covering of ftraw is. always to 
remain as before obferved ; only be careful to 
examine it occafionally after great rains and 
fnow ; and if they have at any time penetrated 
very much through the covering, fo that the 
litter next the bed is confiderably wet, that 
part of it ftiould be removed as foon aspoflible, 
and dry ftraw applied in its place next the bed. 

During the winter feafon, in very fevere or 
bad weather, or heavy inceflant rains, mould 
augment the covering both of ftraw-litter and 
mats, the more effectually to refift penetrating 
cold and wet, fo as to preferve the bed always 
comfortably dry and warm. 

Never cxpofe the bed, but very little, to the 
full air, efpecially in cold weather, except juft 
to gather the produce ; or occafionally, when 
it has received too much wet, in order to dry 
the furface for an hour or two in a dry mild 
day ; or to remove cafual wet or decayed litter 
next the bed, till frefh is added in its ftead ; 
or fometimes in fine warm weadier, in fpring 
andfiimmer, to have the benefit of a very gentle 
warm fhower for a fhort time : and iri all of 
which to be directly covered over again with 
the dry litter, &c. 

Gathering the Product, and Cart, of the Bed 
while in Prodttflionr 
After the bed has been fpawned and covered 
in about a month, or five or fix weeks, the firft 
production will generally begin to appear, if 
the bed and fpawn works kindly, though fome- 
times it will'be longer : however, generally, in 
about three or four weeks begin to examine 
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the progrefs, turning up fome of the covering, 
and if fuccefsful, you will difcover the running 
and knitting of the fpawn abundantly ; and, 
probably, fome mufhrooms advanced to a pro- 
per lize for gathering: anl^^by the above ap- 
pearances, may foon expect a plenteous pro- 
duction all over the bed, which fhould be ga- 
thered according as they attain proper growth. 

In proceeding to gather the mufliroorns in 
the beds, generally chufe dry weather, efpe- 
ciaily during the cold feafons, when turn off 
the covering from one fide of the bed firft ; 
but, if mild warm weather, may uncover the 
whole at once: then, looking carefully over 
the furface. gather all that appear above the 
fize of middling round buttons, to full growth; 
detaching them with a gentle twill of the hand, 
head and item together, quite to the bottom ; 
being careful in this nottodifturb the younger 
growths advancing in fucceffion juft within 
and above the furface of the earth : for it 
fhould be ohferved, in gathering, not to cut 
them off, leaving the ftump in the bed, which 
would rot, become maggoty, and detrimentally 
infeS the fucceeding young plants: nor, in 
gathering, fliou'd any be permitted to remain 
to become very large flaps of a decaying ftate, 
but the whole generally gathered while of a 
dole, firm, fiefhy natinc. As foon as finifhed 
gathering, let the bed be directly covered over 
again with the litter and mats. 

The bed thus advanced to production, it 
Will probably afford two or three fucceflional 
gatherings weekly, while in its full perfection, 
for fix or eight weeks, often riling all over the 
bed, in different degrees of growth, one under 
another; though, fomctimes, abed will con- 
tinue double that time in tolerable good bear- 
ing, or even four, five, or fix months; but, 
probably, the produce not fo quick and abun- 
dant as in the more early ftate of the bed; 
however, generally examine it once or twice a 
week as long as it is expected to yield a fupply 
of mufhrooms more or lefs for gathering. 

The autumn-made beds generally produce 
mulhrooms in a fhortcr time, and more abun- 
dant than thole of any other feafon. 

But as fomctimes it happens that a mufh- 
room bed remains dorniant feveral months 
;>.fier it is fpawned, without affording any 
production ; if, upon examination, the lpawn 
appears in life and vigour, extended its fibres, 
anil fmeils well, it fhould not be too haftily 
difturbed, as, in that cafe, it often breaks forth 
ii:to activity all at once as it were, and furnifh- 
(■s confidcrablc crops ; or to affift fuch beds, 
when difcovering that long dormant ftate, 
if the heat appears greatly of quite declined, it 
would be proper to apply a fort of lining of 



warm ftable litter over the whole, having firft 
a thin fpreading of dry long litter immediately 
next the bed; then fliake the warm litter a 
foot thick over that, which by its kindly 
warmth will revive the inactive fpawn into a 
ftate of vegetation. And as fometimes, in 
very cold weather, a bed in production, not 
naturally worn out, will fuddenly decline, 
probably for want of fome degree of warmth; 
which may try to recover by applying warni 
long litter as above. 

After exceflive rains, &c. if the general 
covering of ftraw is rendered very wet, pene- 
trated confiderably through to the bed, turn it 
off as foon as poffible in a dry day, applying 
dry next the bed. 

In fummer, when any beds are in pro- 
duction, if very hot weather, and the earth of 
the beds very dry, it may be proper occasion- 
ally to open them, and give a moderate fin-ink- 
ling of water ; or fometimes to partake of the 
benefit of a very moderate fhower of rain for 
a fhort time, and covered up again. 

Likewife obferve, that in beds of any confi- 
derable time (landing, if any of the covering, 
by long lying thereon, decays or becomes 
dung, itlhouldbe removed, and frefh applied in 
proportion. 

Thus far concludes the general care of a 
mufhroom bed -in production; and by which 
it will fometimes continue producing feveral 
months, butfeldom furnifhes equal abundance 
after the firft eight, ten, or twelve weeks ; 
though fonse beds remain in production for 
near half a year; fo fhould remain undifturbed 
as long as it continues yielding a tolerable 
fupply of good heads ; and, when wholly 
declined, the dung proves excellent manure ; 
and the interior part fomctimes furnifhes fome 
good frefh fpawn, which fhould be prelervetl. 
Of fome other different Methods oceajtomlly 
praclifed in raifmg Mufhrooms. 
Sometimes a mufhroom bed is made under 
cover of a long range of glafs-framing erec- 
tion, cither in the manner of a hot-houfc, or 
the top Hoped both ways like the roof of an 
houfe, both Hopes being of glafs work ; and in 
which the bed is made, fpawncd, and covered 
with ftraw litter, as in the common method ; 
and being thus protected from the outward air, 
and defended effectually from all injuries of ex- 
ceffive rains, fnow, and more fccurely from 
froft and cutting weather, and being always 
dry and warm, often proves very fuccefsful. — 
Likewife in a fimrtar giafs-cafe, in which there- 
is a pit like that of a hot-houfc, a Iwd is made 
in the laid pit in the manner of a common hot- 
bed, raifed at top a little above the pit in a 
rounding form, and on which the fpawn in 
placed, 
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placed, earthed over and covered thick with 
ftraw. ' - 

And fometimes in the fame kind jaf glafs 
cafe, having a pit within, a bed is made in the 
pit, of dung and earth mixed together, the-bed 
riniflied rounding at top, or fomewhat ridge- 
form, and without fpawning, in order to 
generate the fpawn naturally in its peculiar 
way; having, for this occafion, plenty of 
horfe-dung, and fhort moift ftable litter, mixed 
with a quantity of frefh light furface loam, and 
other rich earth ; mixing the whole together, 
and worked into the pit, as above; thinly 
earthed over at top, and covered with long 
litter ; and, when the fpawn is formed, will 
produce mulhrooms in long continuance. 

Alfo a mufhroom bed in the common me- 
thod is fometimes made in a long covered fhed ; 
or under an awning fupported on polls, and 
covered at top from rain, &c. fo as to preferve 
the bed always dry. 

Sometimes a mulhroom bed is formed in the 
fame manner as a common hot-bed in the open 
ground, finifhing the top in a rounding form, 
then defended with frames and glafles ; and 
when the heat is . reduced to a low ftate, is 
ipawned on the rounded top furface, earthed 
over, and covered in with dry litter, or pre- 
ferable if with dry hay ; and put on the glalfes ; 
and when very cold, or exceffive wet weather, 
defend the outfides of the bed, and that of the 
frame, with long litter laid a tolerable thick- 
nefs, and covering the glaffes in time of 
rigorous frofls. 

Having fometimes, in the latter end of 
autumn, or early in winter, on examining fome 
decayed melon and cucumber hot-beds, and 
removing the top earth, difcovered a large 
production of fine flrong fpawn, overfpreading 
the furface of the dung, and running in the 
mould or earth, which was a good lighi rich 
loam ; fo, taking off a little of the upper part 
of the earth, permitted the whole to remain, 
covered the top furface with dry clean hay, 
fix or eight inches, and fet on the frame and 
glafTcs ; remaining thus till fpring, February 
and March, when a crop of mufhrooms began 
to appear in a fingularly abundant production, 
advancing crou< ledlv one under another in 
clnfters.andwithmoft large, thick, flefhy heads. 

In latc-madc cucumber and melon hot-beds, 
for the general fummcr and autumn crops, if, 
when the heat is become very moderate, about 
May, June, or beginning of July, pieces of 
fpawn are inferred along the top edge, about 
two inches under the mould, covering the 
places with a little dung litter, will often pro- 
duce good mu/hrooms in autumn. 

It may be obferved, in the culture of mufh- 
room.', ihey arc generally very profnerous in 



light, rich,;loamy earth, commonly large, and 
the heads thick and flefhy. 

AGAVE. Great American Aloe, or Agave. 
This is the genus of aloes, of which the 
common opinion prevails that the plants do 
not flower until they are a hundred years old. 
They are hei baccous, evergreen perennials of 
the fucculent tribe, moftly of very confiderable 
growth : exotics of the ternperatureof thegreen- 
houfe and ftove departments, and retained by 
the curious as plants of Angularity. 

The Agave belongs to the clafs and order 
Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Charaflers.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
one large funnel-fhapcd petal, divided at the 
brim into fix fegments. Stamina, fix long 
filaments with narrow antherae. Pistillum, 
an oblong germen placed below the corolla, 
fupporting a long ftyle, having a three-cor- 
nered fligma. Pericarpium, the germen 
becomes an oblong triangular capfuie of three 
cells, pregnant with comprefltd feeds. 

There are eight or ten fpecics ; thofe of raoft 
note are, 

1. Agave americana. > 
Common great American Agave.] Agave 
ith large widely indented leaves, all the 

denticles ending in a fharp fpine, and branch- 
ing flower ftem. 

V irieties. ] Common American Agave with 

gold ftriped leaves. Common American 

Agave with iilver ftriped leaves. 

2. Agave virginiana. 
Great Virginian Agave.] Agave with large 

widely indented fpinous leaves, and fimple 
flower ftem. 

3. Agave lurida. 

Veracrucian broad- leaved Agave.] Agave 
with large clofely indented leaves, all the 
denticles armed with black fpines. 

Variety — Agave rig/da,] Rigid narrow- 
leived Veracrucian Agave with very narrow 
(tiff entire leaves, terminated by a black fpine. 

4. Agave vivipara. 

Viviparous, or Childing Agave. ] Agave- 
with reflexed flightlv indented leaves, and 
with young plants fuccccding the flowers. 

5. Agave fx'tida. 

Stinking Childing Agave.] Agave with 
narrow ftiff entire leaves, and with young 
dants fuccccding the flowcis. 

All the fpecics arc natives of America : the 
firlt two, and varieties, grow freely here, in- 
dulged with the flicker of any common green- 
lioul'e in winter ; but the other three forts fuc- 
cecd bed in a moderate ftove during that feafon. 

Thefe plants in general are herbaceous, 
perennial, fucculent, and evergreen, and of 
large and lingular growth, confuting entirely 
of "very long, creit, thick, flefhy leaves, the 
fame 
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fame leaves continuing many years: and all 
the fpecies have this insularity, — they never 
flower but once, \vhjch is rarely till they are 
upward of fifty, and frequently iixty, or near 
an hundred years old, wife© the flower Item 
is of fuch amazing rapidity of growth, as in 
one feafon to attain the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, fupporting an enormous pyramid 
of numerous liliaceous flowers, continuing 
iometimes feveral months ; after which fuc- 
ceeus the diffolution of the whole plant ; ftem, 
leaves, and root, totally perilh. 

The roots of all the' forts are thick, flefhy, 
and fibrous, fending forth innumerable fmall 
fibres every way. 

The plants are moftly acaulous, having no 
italk or trunk to elevate the leaves, they rifini 
immediately from the crown of the root in a vat 
duller, and attain confiderable length and 
fubftance, grow erect, and embrace one an- 
other at the bale ; thofe of che centre are clofe- 
lv enveloped from bottom to top, which, in 
different fpecies, obtain different heights, 
from eighteen inches to fix or eight feet, and 
from one to fix or eight inches in breadth, 
and three or four thick, decreafing gradually 
in fubftance to the extremity, where they ter- 
minate in a thorny point ; and from between 
the centre leaves is produced the flower ftem, 
which rifes from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty 
feet high ; in mod fpecies branchingout on every 
fide pyramidally, and all the numerous (hoots 
clofely adorned with confiderable clufters of 
yellowifli flowers growing erect, the whole 
affuming a beautiful pyramidal form, of a 
iingularly grand appearance, continuing two, 
three, or four months, if protected from cold ; 
and when the flowers fade, they in fome are 
fucceeded by feed, in others, inftcad of feed, by 
young plants, in the place of proper feed veflels. 

The feed, however, never comes to maturity 
in England, but the young plants attain it fully. 

The firft, fecond, and third fpecies, and va- 
rieties, obtain confiderably the largcfl. growth, 
their leaves often growing five or fix feet higli 
and upward, particularly the two former; the 
fecond is diftinguifhable from the firfl by the 
leaves being of a paler green, and much nar- 
rower upward ; and the third from both thefe 
by the leaves being broad, thinner, and the 
jiidcntings on the edges more frccjucnt and 
flight, and the armature or fpincs very black. 

Hie Common great Agave, and Agave vir- 
giniana, have flowered frequently in many 
p;irts of England ; the ftem of the former al- 
ways branches pyramidally ; and that of the 
latter is fimplc, and fupports its flowers en- 
tirely at its fummit in a vaft duller. 
The two varieties of the Common Agave 



with ftriped leaves are plants of Angular beau- 
ty, and merit particular attention. 

The third fpecies, Agave lurida, and variety, 
are of more moderate growth ; the leaves thin- 
ner, though broader in the principal fpecies ; 
and in the variety very narrow, not exceeding 
an inch and half or two inches in breadth, and 
a root and half to two and a half in length : 
rigid, ftiff, and entire; the outward ones fpread- 
ing horizontally. 

The fourth and fifth forts, Agave vivipara 
and fatida, have great Angularity, that in the 
former, though the plant itfelf rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches or two feet, it produces a 
flower ftem ten or twelve feet high, and in the 
latter, though it is feldom more than a yard 
high in the leaves, the flower ftem often attains 
fix or feven times that height ; and what is ftill 
as remarkable, the flowers, inftead of being 
fucceeded by proper feed veflfels, are productive 
of young plants : hence they derive the name 
Childing Aloe. 

Both thefe have flowered in England, and 
the former produced numbers of young plants 
on their flower ftems as above, which being 
planted, readily grow. 

Of the flowering of all thefe plants, it is 
the common opinion that they do not effect 
it until they attain the age of a century ; the 
time of their flowering however is not limit- 
ed, but depends upon the growth of the plant, 
which is particularly affected by heat and 
cold ; for as the flower ftem being produced 
from the centre of the leaves, and thefe clofely 
embrace one another, it is evident, that until 
they are fully expanded, the bud of the ftem 
is not at liberty to advance ; and in this cli- 
mate, by reafon of cold, the growth of the 
plants being remarkably flow, it is often near 
an hundred years before they effect that ex- 
pansion ; when the ftem however begins to 
appear and advance, it makes furprifing pro- 
gress, as in the fpace of three or four months 
it acquires its full ftatuic. 

Propagation and Culture. 
The firfl and fecond fpecies and varieties 
are productive of abundant oft-fets or fuckers 
from their bafc, by which they may be pro- 
pagated with great facility. Thefe fuckers 
may be taken off any time in fummcr, and 
planted fingly in fmall pots of light fandy 
earth ; give a little water, and they will take 
root freely without trouble. 

The third and fourth being fparinglv pro- 
ductive of fuckers, they, in default of which, 
may be incrcafed by planting pieces of their 
large roots in pots, and plunge them in a mo- 
derate hut-bed, they will put forth fibres in 
the earth, aiid lhoots above, and form proper 
plants 
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plants in three months : though the fourth 
and fifth forts arc generally more fparing of 
fuckers than any of the former, but In lieu 
of which they produce young plants on their 
lofty flower-ftems ; but until they flower, 
thofe cannot be obtained : their propagation 
therefore may alfo be tried by pieces of the 
root and leaves as above. 

It is to be remarked, that, in fefpe£tto foil, 
all the forts require a dry light fandy earth, 
becaufe the plants themfelves being very fuc- 
culent and humid, a .foil that retained moif- 
ture would rot the roots in winter. 

With refpecr to their general culture, they 
muft always be retained in pots or tubs. The 
firft, fecond, and third forts, and varieties, 
fucceed in the full air from May until the end 
of October, when they fhould be placed in 
the green-houfe; but the fourth, and fifth 
forts are of the nioft profperous growth 
when they have the conftant protection of a 
ftove. And it is to be particularly obferved, 
that as all thefe plants are extremely fuccu- 
lent and replete with moifture, they require 
very little water in winter, particularly thofe. 
in the green-houfe ; but in hot dry weather 
in fummer, fhould have moderate waterings 
twice a week. 

According as the plants advance in growth, 
they fhould be indulged with larger pots, but 
never any too large, except the great forts, 
•which, when they attain a large flze, fhould 
be fhiftcd into tubs for the convenience of 
moving them. See Shifting Plants. 

It is ncceflary to fhift all the forts once in 
two years at lea'ft into frefh earth. See Shift- 
ing Plants. 

When the plants make an effort for flower- 
ing, it is difcoverable by the centre leaves ex- 
panding, and the bud of the future ftem appear- 
ing, which, if it do not advance freely, ir may 
be forwarded by artificial heat ; a wide deep 
trench or pit filled with hot dung or tanner's 
bark, or a mixture of. both, railing it two or 
three feet ; into which plunge the pot or tub, 
containing the plant, and fupply it wilh water, 
obferving, if the plant is at this time in any 
place of fhcltcr, way muft be made upward, 
if neccflary, for the ftcm to advance ; and if 
the weather is cold, it muft jiot be expofed ; 
Co that a temporary awning fhould be erected 
to fliicltl it occaiionally. 

As fome of thefe plants acquire a very con- 
fiderablc hze, and take up much room in n 
green-houfe, and being troublcfomc to move, 
a few fhould only be cultivated to grow large. 

Sometimes the great forts grow fo very 
large and weighty before they arrive at a 
flowering flute, that the tubs containing them 



are obliged to be fixed upon ftrong frames 
with low wheels, for the convenience of mov- 
ingthem out and into the green-houfe. 

The following are the other lefs common 
fpecies of Agave ; tenderer kinds for the 
ftove. 

1. Agave Karrata.] Karrata Agave with 
narrower erecl: dark-green leaves, edged with 
brown, and flightly fawed. 

2. Agave Tuberofa.] Tuberous-rooted 
Agave with long narrow indented fpinous 
edged leaves. 

3. Agave Scrrata.] Serrated green Agave. 
AGGREGATUS, Flos. An Aggregate 

Flower.]' This confifts of a number of 
fmaller flowers or florets, colled-ted into 
one head by means of fome part common 
to the whole, fuch as one common receptacle 
and calyx or cup ; that in the proper aggre- 
gate flower each feparate floret or fructifica- 
tion is eredled on a fhort foot-ftalk, ftanding 
on the receptacle or bafe, which is extended 
in breadth for that purpofe ; and in many ag- 
gregate flowers, the florets, befides the com- 
mon calyx, are each furnifhed with a proper 
cup. 

From the different ftrucrures, difpofition 
and other circumftances of thefe 'common 
parts, the receptacle and calyx, arifes a feveu- 
folddivifion of aggregate flowers, viz. 

1. The Aggregate Flower, properly fo 
called ; fuch as fcabious, globularia, cepha- 
lanthus, thrift, &c. 

2. The Compound Flower; fuch as fun- 
flower, marigold, African marigold, milfoil, 
eupatorium, &c. See Compositus Flos. 

3. The Umbellate Flower; fuch as fe- 
rula or fennel-giant, bupleurum or hare's- 
ear, eryngium, parfley, angelica, lovage, &c. 
See Umbellat.e. 

4. The Cor ym bus Flower, as in Splraa 
opultfolia. Sec Corymbus. 

5. The Cymose Flower; fuch as honey- 
fuckle, Gueldcr-rofc, lauruftinus, elder, Sec. 
See Cyma. il 

6. The Amentaceous Flower or Catkin ; 
fuch as that of the pine-tree, poplar, beech, 
birch, walnut, cyprefs, hazel, willow, &cc. 
See A M F n t A c e o 1' s F r. o w e r . 

7. The Glumose Flower; fuch as that 
of wheat, oats, reed, Turkey wheat, and all 
the grades. See Glume. 

8. The Spadiceous Flower, protriuling 
their heads of flowers from a fpaiha or (heath; 
fuch as the narciflus, amarvllis, colchicum, 
fnow-drop, afphodel lily, blood flower, fca- 
daffodil or pancratium, g.ulick, onion, leek, 
&c. See Spadiceus, Spadi x, Sec. 

For a particular defcription of each of ihc 
E above 
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above fpecics of aggregate flowers, fee each 
in its proper place. 

AGRIMONIA, Agrimony. 

This genus furni flies fy-e herbaceous per- 
ennials, that obtain from 5 eighteen inches 
to three feet ftature ; two or three proper 
for ornament, the others for medical pur- 
pofes. 

Oafs and order. Dsdecandria Digynia. 

Ckaraders.] Calyx, one-leaved, cut into 
five acute pans, and fits on the germen. Co- 
rolla, five plane petals inferred into the ca- 
lyx. Stamina, twelve filaments with double 
anthene. Pistillum, a germen placed un- 
der the flower, fupporting a double ftyle. Pe- 
ricarp icm, the germen becomes two round- 
iih feeds attached to the calyx. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
Common officinal Agrimony.] Agrimony 

with winged cauline leaves, having fmall 
iawed lobes and rough feed. 

2. Agrimonia ripens. 

Creeping-rooted Eajtern Agrimony.'] Agri- 
mony with thick creeping roots, winged, cau- 
line leaves, having narrow lobes, fhort fpikes, 
and hairy feeds. 

3. Agrimonia odorata. 
Odoriferous Agrimony.] Tailed Agrimony 

with pinnated cauline leaves, having many 
oblong fharply-fawed lobes. 

4. Agrimonia Agrimomides. 
Three-leaved Agrimony.] Agrimony with 

cauline leaves, having three lobes, and fmooth 
feed. 

The plants have fibrous roots, which are 
perennial, from which arife ieveral branching 
jbafy ftalks annually in fpring, and decay in 
autumn, after thev have flowered and perfected 

feed. 

The firft fort grows wild in woods and un- 
cultivated fhady places, but is retained fomc- 
times in gardens as a medicinal herb. 

The ftalks of the fecond fort rife near two 
feet high: the third, double that height; and 
the fourth, near a yard ; and the ftalks of each 
fort are branching, and clofelv adorned with 
fmall winged leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of flowers. The third fort is in much cltccm 
for the odoriferous property of its leaves and 
flowers. All the three fpecics may he re- 
tained as furniture for common borders, and 
inch places where many plants of caly culture 
are required, as they fuccced in any expofurc, 
and will cficiSfc an agreeable diverlity in af- 
fcinblage. 

The propti^atirm of all the forts is effected 
by feed, and by putting the roots in autumn, 
or carl;, in lpiing: but as they multiply ex- 



ceedingly by roots, that is the molt expedi- 
tious method. 

AGROSTEMM A, Wild Lychnis or Cam- 
pion, Role Campion. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous annuals, 
and biennial-perennials: confifting of three or 
four fpecies, one of which produce beautiful 
flowers; the others have no merit. 

Clafsand order, Decandria Pcntagynia, ten 
ftamina, five ftyles. 

Chara^iers.] Calyx, monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted at the brim, and permanent. 
Corolla, five broad expanded petals. Sta- 
mina, ten filaments, five of which are in- 
ferred alternately into the bafe of the petals. 
Pistillum, an oval germen, five ftyles, hav- 
ing each a fingleftigma Pericarpium, an 
oval capfulc of one cell, having five divilions 
pregnant with feeds. 

The fpecies and its varieties are, 
AGROSTEMMA coronaria. 
Common Rofe Campion.] Agroftemma with 
ovate-fpear-fhaped, woolly leaves, and coro- 
nated undivided petals. 

Varieties.] Single Rofe Campion with pale 
red flowers. — Single Rofe Campion with deep 
red flowers. — Single Rofe Campion with 
white flowers: — Single Rofe Campion with 
white and red flowers. — Double Rofe Cam- 
pion with a large crimfon flower. 

All the above varieties are extremely hardy 
fibrous-rooted biennial-perennials, that fuc- 
ceed in any common foil of a garden, and are 
of eafy culture. 

They grow eighteen inches or two feet 
high ; the leaves are hoary and whitifh, and 
rife from the root in a great tuft, and remain 
all the year ; and from the centre is produced 
the flower-flem annually in the fpring, which 
rarely exceeds two feet ftature, divides into 
many branches, all of which are terminated 
by the flowers in July and Auguft, which, in 
the fingle kinds, are fuccceded by numerous 
feeds, but the double fort produce none. 

The flowers of the common (ingle kinds 
have only five petals, but thofe of the double 
fort are numerous, even to the cxclufion of 
the parts of fi notification, fo that they conic* 
qucntly produce no feed. 

The Double Rofe Campion is a mod ele- 
gant flower, and the (ingle kinds, though of 
inferior beauty, form a pretty variety. 

The fmcle kinds rile plentifully from feed 
fown in a bed of common earth, in fpring or 
autumn ; when the plants arc two or three 
inches high, prick them into another bed or 
border, lix inches diltaucc, giving occafiotial 
watering ; and in autumn or fpring following 
tninfpluiu them into the botders for flower- 
•"g» 
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ing, whicli they will effecT: die enfuing dim- 
mer. 

As the old plants are apt to grow drag- 
gling, and being fomewhat of a biennial na- 
ture, it is proper to raife a fupply of young 
ones every year or two. 

They alio rife plentifully from fcattere<! 
feeds. 

The double fort, producing no feed, can 
only be propagated by parting the roots : they 
generally afford plenty of off-fets, which 
ihould be parted in autumn as foon as the 
flower is part ; plant them in a bed of com- 
mon earth, fix inches a-part, to remain until 
fpring ; ihen tranfplant them where they are 
to flower. 

Some plants may with propriety be culti- 
vated in pots, to adorn court-yards,' &c. 

AILANTHUS, confifts 6f a hardy Chi- 
nefe tree garniflied with winged leaves and 
polygamious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Moncecia. 

Charatlers.'] Male, female, and hermaphror 
dite flowers, on the fame plant. Male Ca- 
lyx, a fmall five-parted monophyllous cup. 
Corolla, five fpear-hhaped acute petals, 
convolute and fpreading at the bafe. Sta- 
mina, ten comprefled filaments, with oblong 
verfatilc antheras. The Female Flower, Ca- 
lyx and Corolla as the male. Pistillum, 
three or five incurved germina. Style lateral. 
Pericarpium, three or five membranaceous 
comprefled capfules formed of the germina, 
each containing a hard feed. Hermaphro- 
dite flower as the male, having two or three 
flamina. 

We know but one fpecies, 

Ailanthus glanduhfa. 

Glandulous Chhicfc Rhus or Sumach.] Rifes 
with a ftraight ftem thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out ami garniflied with large winged 
leaves, confiding of feveral pairs of oblong 
pointed lobes, roundifli at their bafe, and den- 
tated ; the denticles glandulous underneath. 
The flowers arc white, and come out in fpikes 
at the ends of the branches. 

This tree is eafily propagated by young 
plants, which frequently a rife from the roots 
which arc near the Airfare of the ground, or 
by turning up fome of the roots after being- 
cut afunder. Thefe may be taken up in the 
fpring, and planted in the nurfcry for two or 
three years, and then transplanted out where 
they are intended to remain. 

AIR. In vegetation, air, heat, and water, 
arc its principal agents. Air abounds with 
vegetable Jubilances, nccelfiiry to the growth 
and welfare of all feeds and plants ; and it has 
been proved by numerous experiments, that 



.without a certain portion of Air, no feeds can 
germinate, nor plants grow freely, nor feeds 
and fruits attain due perfection. 

Air enters into the bowels of the earth to a 
certain depth ; thence into the pores of feeds, 
roots, and veins of the very trees and herbs, 
carrying along with it thofe vegetable fub- 
ftances contained either in itfelf or lodged in 
the earth ; and even enters through the bark 
and body of the trees, and materially affects 
their branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

The humidity of the Air alone often makes 
many forts of feeds rife, and roots and plants 
(hoot, that are expofed to it ; feeds and plants 
too are often obferved to vegetate in water, 
without the intervention of earth ; but either 
of thefe without Air is infufficient. Many 
fucculent plants, by the. affi fiance of Air only, 
will retain their growing quality feveral 
months ; and fome forts of aloes will live 
without earth and water fome years, if fecur- 
ed from froft, particularly exemplified in the 
Aloe barhadenjis : and the branches of fome 
forts of Sedum and Sempcrutvum, being cut off 
in dimmer and expofed to the Air, have been 
obferved to emit roots without the aid of 
earth and water, and live feveral months ; the 
Scmpervivum arboreum particularly furnifhes 
examples. 

Air in a certain degree is mod neceflary to 
preferve the vegetative faculty of feeds, pre- 
vious to their being committed to the earth ; 
as for example, if feeds are put into phials or 
bottles, clofe flopped, and fealed down, and 
retained therein feveral months, they, for 
want of air to nourifli and preferve health in 
tlie germ, lofe their germinating quality. 

Thus, for want of a due portion of Air, 
feeds which are buried to too great a depth in 
the earth, either thrive but indifferently, or do 
not grow at all. 

They frequently preferve, however, their, 
germinating virtue for many years in the 
bowels of the earth; and it is not unufual, 
upon a piece of ground being newly dug to a 
conliderable depth, to obfervc it foon after co- 
vered with plants, which had not been feen 
there in the memory of man. How the ve- 
getative property is fo long maintained in 
feeds fo deeply immerfed in the ground, is 
ban! to account for ; but certain it is, th.u 
there have been indanccs of feeds having 
been buried feveral feet deep upwards of thirty 
years, and when turned up again to the full air, 
they germinated like new feeds : and foil that 
has been taken out of the bottom of wells, 
vaults, and fewers, and Ipread in the Air, 
has produced many unknown weeds or 
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It is obfervable of trees and plants, whofe 
roots are planted a confiderable depth, that 
being on: of the reach of the proper in- 
fluence of Air, fun, anjl fhowers, they do 
not profper. 

The fame is alfo very obvious in plants 
growing in garden-frames under glaflcs, and 
in green.houies and ftoves : if they are kept 
too clofe they do not profper; and if deprived 
of a proper current of Air, they draw up feeble, 
become meagre, dwindle, and die before their 
ulual time. Great attention ought therefore to 
be at all opportunities obferved, to admit the 
frefh Air to plants retained in thofe depart- 
ments. Common harc'v plants, that require 
only protection of frames from froft in win- 
ter, mould be fully expoled every mild day, | 
hv taking crF the covers ; thofe of tender qua- 
lity, that need artificial heat, and continual 
ibelter of frames and glafles, fuch as early cu- 
cumbers, melons, and tender annuals, Sec. 
although they are unable to endure the full 
Air till June, mould be indulged with a due 
portion thereof every day, even in frorty wea- 
ther, if there is heat in the beds ; which is 
effected by railing on props one end of the 
lights, from half an inch to three in height, 
according to the temperature of the beus, and 
that of the outward Air. Green-houfe plants, 
during the winter feafon, mould be allowed 
free Air every mild calm dav, by opening the 
■ windows lefs or more: and rfove plants fhould 
alfo have the indulgence of freih Air in mild, 
funny, calm davs ; even occafionally in win- 
ter, when the fun mines warmly. 

Plants in general profper belt where they 
enjoy the full Air in as great a degree as their 
respective temperaments will admit. All hardy 
kitchen-garden vegetables attain the greateft 
perfection in a free expofurc : as for example, 
if peas, beans, cabbages, &c. arc planted un- 
der fpreading ttecs, or in any clofe or fhady 
place where they arc deprived of a proper 
current of Air, they draw up weak without 
taking ihe proper eonfiftencc, and do not at- 
tain half the perfection, cither in quantity 
or rjuatity, as thofe that are more expoled. 

Fruit iikewife, that are produced in orchard; 
where the tices and branches arc fo crqwded 
::s to exclude the proper circulation of^Air, 
never attain due perfection, cither in fizc, 
colour, or relilh. 

AITOMA, an elegant grccn-houfc fhrub : 
only one fpecies is known at prefent. 
Oafs and order, Manadclphia Oflandria, 
Characters."] Calyx, erect, of one leaf cut 
in four part*, the edges oval and pointed. 
Corolla, four cre£t petals, oval, concave, 
and reflexed. Stamina, eight fubulatc fila- 



ments, joined half their length, the upper parts 
looted from each other, and topped with ovate 
furrowed anthers. Pistjllum, an oval, 
fmooth, fubangulated germen ; ftyle flender 
and topped with a blunt ftigrna. Pericar- 
dium, an ovate quadrangular dry berry, with 
cells containing many fmooth round feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
At ton i a capenfis. 

Cape Jitcma.] Hath a fhrubby ftalk gar- 
nifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves, about an 
inch and a half long, feveral i (Tiling from 
each joint ; from among thefe the flowers 
proceed, tinged toward their extremities with 
a pink colour; thefe are fucceeded by a large 
dry angular berry, of a fine red colour. The 
whole is of flow" growth, rarely exceeding 
' three feet in height, producing, when of fuf- 
firient age, flowers and fruit through moil 
part of the year. 

Propagation.]^' feeds, which arefparingly 
produced in this country : they may be fown in 
pots of rich earth and plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, and afterward managed as other 
green-houfe plants of the fame nature. 
AJUGA, Bugula, or Bugle. 
The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the ornamental kind, of ftature from fix to 
twelve inches, adorned at top -with many 
flowers collected into whorled fpikes. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 
Characters.] Calyx is one-leaved, cut 
into five fegments. Corolla, monopetalous, 
tubular, and labiated, the tube long and in- 
curved, the upper lip fhort and bifid, the un- 
der one large, and three-parted. Stamina, 
two fhort, and two long filaments, and double 
anthers*. Pistillum, four-parted germina 
levating one ftyle, having two ftigmas. Peri- 
carp I u M, none ; four feeds lodged in the cal vx. 

There are fcven or eight fpecies : thofe that 
demand notice are, 

1. Ajuga rep tans. 

Creeping common blue Bugle.'] Bugle with 
obovatc creuated leaves, half embracing the 
(talk, creeping fide-fhoots emitting roots, and 
blue flowers. 

Varieties.] Common Bugle with purple 
(lowers — Common Bugle with white flowers. 

2. Ajuga decumbens. 
Decimated Alpine Bugle.] Bugle with ob- 
long oval leaves, reclining flalks, and the 
whorls of flowers remote. 

3. Ajuga pyrqmidaHs. 
Pyramidal blue Bugle.'] Bugle with a Am- 
ple (talk, oval bluntly indented leaves, and 
clofe pyramidal blue ipike. 

Varieties.] Pyramidal red Bugle Pyrami- 
dal white Bugle. 

4. Ajuga 
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4. Ajuga genevcnjis. 

Geneva Bugle] Bugle with oblong woolly 
leaves, hairy calyx, and flefh-coloured flewers. 
Variety.'] Geneva white Bugle. 

5. Ajuga orien talis. 

EaJJern inverted white Bugle.] Bugle with 
oval, indented, hairy, dofe-fitting leaves, and 
inverted white flowers. 

Variety.] Eaflern inverted blue Bugle. 

They are all of humble growth, the roots 
fibrous and creeping ; the ftalks rife from fix 
to twelve inches high, emitting trailing, root- 
ing fhoots, and decorated with .fmall, fimple, 
ovate leaves below, and many .fmall flowers 
upward, collected into whorls round the ftalk, 
in fome forrhing a clofe fpike. 

They flower early in fummer, and yield 
plenty of feed. 

The Common Bugle grows naturally in 
woods in England, the next three on the Con- 
tinent, and the fifth in the Levant. 

The former four fuccced in any common 
fhady border, the fifth Ihould be potted and 
fhielded from frofh 

The propagation of all the- forts is by off- 
fets, or hde-fhoots, which root in «the earth, 
•and may be feparated at any time, or may be 
raifed from feed. 

ALATERNUS. See Rhamnus. 

ALBUCA, Baftard Star of Bethlehem. 

This genus furnifhes two fpecies of bulbous- 
rooted herbaceous perennials, of the flowery 
tribe, whofe flower-ftaiks rife from eight to 
■fifteen inches high. 

Clafs and order, Hexandtia Monogynia. 

Char acl ers.~\ Calyx, none. Corolla, 
.fix oblong oval petals, three of which expand, 
and three Handing inward and connected. 
Stamina, fix long trigonous filaments, three 
of which are alternately caftrated, the others 
are crowned with moveable anthcrae. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong triangular germen and 
flyle, furmounted by a conic triangular lligma. 
Pericardium, die germen ripens to a "three- 
cornered capfulc of three cells, containing 
many fmall feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. Alhuca altiffima.] Tailed African 
Albuca, with long tubulate channel-convolute 
leaves. 

2. Albuca major.] Created African 
Albuca, with fpcar-fhaped leaves. 

3. Aliiuca minor.] Lcaft African Al- 
buca, with narrow awl-fhaped leaves. 

All thefe fpecies have moderately large 
bulbous roots, from which the leaves and 
tfower-flcm rile annually ; the leaves rife lirll, 
which are long and narrow, and the item riles 
in the centre of them, ornamented with white 



and red flowers of the liliaceous tribe, appeal- 
ing towards autumn, but rarely ripen feeds in 
England. 

The Albuca altiffima grows two feet high 
or more, producing a long racemous fpike of 
many white flowers. 

In the fecond fpecies the Hem rifes twelve 
or fifteen inches high, decorated with many 
drooping red flowers, forming a loofe fpike. 

The third grows eight or ten inches high, ^ 
furmounted by a few erecl: yellow flowers, 
forming a fort of corymbus. 

Both the fpecies require protection from 
froft : fo the roots fhould be retained always 
in pots, and placed in a frame- in winter, to 
have-occafional fhelter. 

Their propagation is by ofF-fets from the 
roots, when the flower is pa ft in fummer. 

ALCEA, Hollyhock, or Rofe Mallow. 

This genus furnhhes many curious varieties 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, of theflowerv 
race, whofe flower-item obtains a lofty nature, 
adorned with numerous large and elegant rofe- 
like flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Monadclphia Polyandria, 

Characlers.] Calyx, two monnphyilous 
cups, the inner flightly five-parted, the outer 
fix, and expands. Corolla, five large ex- 
panded petals. Stamina, numerous fila^ 
ments united below with the ftyles like a co- 
lumn, and kidney-fhaped anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a round germen, a fhort flyle, manv- 
parted at top, having as many ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, the germen ripens to a round, 
depreffed, jointed capfule of many cells, each 
containing one feed. 

There are only two diftinct fpecies, but 
of which are many beautiful varieties, of va- 
rious colours, fuch 'as whites, all the tints of 
• red and purple, and almoft every degree of 
yellow ; and of each variety there are fingle 
and double flowers. 

The fpecies and principal varieties are, 

1. Ai.cea rofca. 

Common Hollyhock, or Rofe Mallow,] Hol- 
lyhock with rounded and angularly finuaicd 
leaves. 

Varieties.] Hollyhock with white flowers. 
- Cream - coloured Hollyhock.— Fidh - co- 
loured Hollyhock.— Red Hollyhock. -Flam- 
ing red Hollyhock. — Blackilh red Hollyhock. 
-Purple Hollyhock. - Pale yellow 'Holly- 
hock.- Deep yellow Hollyhock.' — Variegated 
Hollyhock. 

2. Al.CKA Fieifolia. 

Fig-leaved or Palmatcd Holly hoek.] Holly- 
hock with palmated or hand-lhaped leaves. 

Varieties. ] Several of different colours, as 
thofe of the former. 

3. Alcea 
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3. Alcea cfili!e»jis.~\ Chinefe dwarf Hol- 
lvhock, with beautiful variegated flowers — 
double and fingle. 

The tworirft fpecies a^td refpective varieties 
are hardy perennials, that firofper in any com- 
mon foil and fituation.; they are perennial in 
root, but the fcalks are annual ; they riling in 
fpring attain fix or eight feet ftature, flower in 
July and Auguft, perfect feeds in September, 
and the Items loon after perifb. 

The roots are fibrous, white, long and 
fpreading, but not furniihed with many fmall 
fibres. 

The leaves are both radical and elevated on 
the (tern, timpJe, and from three to eight or 
nine inches broad, the radical or root leaves 
rife in a great duller. 

The licm rifes between the radical leaves, 
immediately from the root ; is rouml, erect, 
and grows two or three yards high, orna- 
mented on every fide with leaves and flowers, 
forming a fpike from three to five feet in 
Jens>th, the flowers making their firft appear- 
ance when the (talk is about a yard high, and 
as that advances, fur ni Hies a daily fupply of 
more new flowers for fix or eight weeks, 
which make a fine appearance. 

All the varieties, both fingle and double, 
afford plenty of feed for propagation. 

The flowers in their fingle ftate have but five 
petals, but thole of the doubles are numerous, 
and the flower equal in bignefs to the largeft 
double Provence rofe ; in fomc, the outer 
petals are large and fpreading, thole within 
finall,and form a globular body in the middle. 

The Chinefe Hollyhock grows about a yard 
high; it is annual-biennial ; being rai fed from 
feed in the fpring, it flowers the fame year, and 
fometimes continues till the fecond. 

life in Gardens, Culture, &c. 

All the varieties of thefc plants are very 
ornamental to tiic pleafure-ground, although 
they arc often difiegarded by the incurious: 
hut we know very few herbaceous plants that 
equal '.hem in beauty as garden flowers for 
ornament, cfpecially when their tall flems are 
duly Supported and trained in erect pofition. 

The propagation of ail the varieties is c.:- 
fily effected by leafs fown in a bed of com- 
mon earth, in March or April ; the plants ap- 
pear in a few weeks, and will be tit to tranl- 
jilant in autumn. 

The firlt year the plants produce only ra 
dieal or root-leaves: the fecond, they (hoot 
up their fialks, and flower. 

In lowing thcle feeds, it is eligible, as they 
are pretty large, to draw flat (hallow drills for 
their reception, half an inch deep, and (ix 
afuudet ; low the feed thin and regular, rake 
7 



the earth over them, and trim the furfacc 
finooth: the plants will appear in a month; 
and in July, when they will have feveral 
leaves, transplant them into a nurfery-bed, nine 
inches di fiance, and give occafional waterings 
for a fortnight. 

In October, November, or fpring follow- 
ing, tranfplant them into the borders and 
other open compartments of the pleafure- 
ground, Ih rubbery, Sec. ' 

We obferved formerly that the plants are 
perennial in root; but we would be undcrftood, 
that although the fame individual continues 
many years, it never flowers fo ftrong, nor are 
the flowers fo large, double, and lively iu co- 
lour, as the firfi and fecond year. Perfons that 
are curious fhoukl therefore raifc a fupply an- 
nually from feed. 

The Chinefe Hollyhock is alfo raifed from 
feed fown in March or April in a warm 
border or in a hot-bed, and planted out in May 
or June in the borders ; or fown in patches 
in the borders to remain : the plants will flow- 
er the fame year ; and fhould be railed every 
fpring from feed. See Annual Plants. 

ALCHEMILLA, Ladies-Mantle. 

This genus contains feveral fpecies of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, fome of which merit 
culture for the fingularity of their leaves, which 
are curioully fcalloped, waved, and plaited. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
eight-parted, fpreading at the brim, and per- 
manent. Corolla, none. Stamina, four 
hlamcnts attached to the brim of the calyx, 
having yellow anthers. Pistillum, an 
oval germcn, long fiyle, and globular ftigma, 
and the germen ripens to a fingle feed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Alchemilla vulgaris. 

Common Ladies- Mantle] Alchemilla with 
roundifh, lobatcd, fawed leaves. 

2. Alchemilla hyhrida. 

Mongrel, Leaft Ladies-Mantle. ] Alchemilla 
with roimdilh, lobatcd, plaited, fliarply fawed, 
iilvcry leaves. 

3. A i.ci !K v, it. I. A peutaphylla. 

'Five-leaved [imbricated Alchemilla.'] Alche- 
milla with fivc-lobcd leaves, the lobes finely 
cut like fringes. 

4. Alchemilla alpina. 

Alpine digitate Alchemilla.'] Alchemilla with 
digitate or lingered, hoary, fawed leaves. 

All four ipecies are hardy, fibrous-rooted, 
herbaceous perennials, that profper iu any 
common foil and cxpofure, have perennial 
roots, but the leaves and (talks are renewed 
annually. 

The leaves arc the principal mciit of the 
plants, 
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plants, for purpofes of; ornament in gardens ; 
they rife immediately from the root on long 
fbot-ftalks ; 'thofe of* the firft and fecond are 
roundifh, broad, and fcalloped into feveral 
lobes, which are waved and plaited-folded : 
hence die plants derive the name Ladies- 
Mantle. 

The flower-ftem rifes between the leaves, 
ten or fifteen inches high, very branching, 
having all the branches terminated by clutters 
of flowers, which being apetalous, make no 
figure. 

The Common Alchcmilla, fecond and third 
forts, grow wild in meadows and mountain- 
ous places, and are admitted in gardens for 
variety. 

The propagation of all the fpecies is by 
parting tiie roots, and by feed fown in a fhady 
border. 

The Alchem'tlla vulgaris is a medicinal 
plant. 

ALETRIS, Guinea Aloe, Sec. 

The plants of this genus are hernaceous, 
fucculent evergreens, ot the aloaceous tribe, 
natives of hot climates, and retained here in 
ftoves for curiofity. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Afonogynia, fix 
ftamina; one ftyle. 

Ckarafiers.] Calvx, none. Corolla, 
one oblong oval liliaceous petal, fix-parted at 
the brim. Stamina, fix long filaments in- 
ferred in the corolla. Pistillum, an oval 
gcrmcn. awl-fhaped ftyle, and trifid ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a trigonous capfule of three 
cells, and angular feeds. 

There arc eight fpecies ; thofe of note are, 

1 . Aletris" hyacinthoides. 
Hyacint/i-Jhivercd Guinea Aletris.] Aletris 

without ftalk, fpcar-fhaped flefhy leaves, and 
flowers proceeding by pairs. 

2. Aletris zeylanica. 

Ceylon dwarf Aletris.] Aletris without ftalk, 
and fpear-ihdped, plane, erect leaves. 

3. Aletris cape ?, *//>, 

Cape undulate Aletris."] Aletris without 
ftalk, fpear-fhaped undulate leaves, and oval 
fpikc of nodding flower;;. 

4. A L K T R \sfragrans. 

Fragrant Jlaiky Aletris.] Aletris with an 
erect Italk, elevating a head. of fpcar-fhaped 
leaves, embracing it with their bale. 

5. Aletris iivaria. 

Orange- flowered Aletris.] Aletris with a: 
erccl lluik, long narrow channeled leaves, an 
orange-colourtd flowers in clofo (pikes. 

Tlicfc plants have the appellation of ai>-. 
anion';; gardeners, derived from their liwii; = 
lity ot growth, particularly the two liill, i. 1 
Guinea Aloe, and Ceylon Aloe. 



The roots of all thefe plants are thick, 
fle'fliy, fibrous, and creeping. 

The firft three forts are acaulous 'plants, 
i. e. having no ftem nor foot-ftalk to elevate 
the leaves, they rifing immediately from the 
root, and without any vifible foot-ftalk of 
their own ; are narrow, ftiff", flefhy, and grow 
from fix to eighteen inches in length, and the 
flower-ftem rifes between the leaves, alfo from 
the root, attaining the fame height, decorated 
with many bright white liliaceous flowers, of 
the hyacinth form, arranged in a fort of 
fpike. 

In the former, the leaves and flower-ftem 
rife a foot and half high, and produce many 
flowers ; the fecond rifes but fix or eight 
inches, and rarely flowers here; and the third 
attains a foot in height, and flowers annually. 

The fourth fort is furnifhed with an erect, 
fucculent, jointed ftalk, that obtains three or 
four feet ftature, elevating a duller or head 
of thin reflexed leaves at top ; and from their 
■centre proceeds the flower-ftem, arifing two 
feet high, branching each way, and beauti- 
fully decorated with numerous fragrant white 
flowers. 

Thefe plants, being exotics of delicate tem- 
perature, mull be conftantly kept in pots, and 
retained always in the ftove. 

The fifth fort is more hardv, and will ftand 
our mild winters, if planted in a dry foil and 
warm fituation. 

The propagation of all the forts is by ofF- 
fets or fuckers, which in the two firft arife 
plentifully from the root, in the fourth from 
the fides of the ftem, and may be taken off" in 
fummer, planted in fmull pots of fandv earth, 
and plunged in the bark-bed. 

ALLEYS. In Gardening, Alleys are nar- 
row paths between beds, borders, and other 
garden compartments, defigned principally 
for the convenience of going between luch 
compartments, to do what is neccflary to the 
plants, and gather their produce. Alleys are 
•lib fomctimes intended both for life and orna- 
ment in flower gardens. 

In kitchen gardens, where a border is car- 
tied round next the walks, and immediately 
uljoining the main quarters of ground, it 
honid be divided from the quarters by a two- 
'eet Alley, for the convenience ot cai t ying in 
king and water, &c. and the large quarters 
•1011UI alfo be divided by one or two crofs 
Mkys for the fame purpofe. 

The piopcr width of Alleys between beds 
< (mm one to two feet ; as, for example, Al- 
•ys between alparagus beds fhould be two 
oct wide 5 tiiofe between I ii.nv berries, a foot 
uulhalf; and between beds of aromatic herbs, 
fifteen 
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fifteen inches": but between beds of onions, 
leeks, carrots, parfneps, lettuce, endive, and 
other finall crops, ten or twelve inch wide 
Alleys are fufficient ; ji^farae alio between 
beds of feedling- and pricked out cabbage, fa- 
voys, celery, &c for the convenience of go- 
ing in to weed, water, and draw the plants 
for transplantation. 

In dower gardens, Alleys are often dcfigned 
both for ufe and ornament. Between beds 
of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculufes, anemones, 
and other flowers that are bedded, the Alleys 
fhould be eighteen inches or two feet wide ; 
and to have them ornamental, the beds lhould 
be edged with box, and the Alleys filled with 
the belt high-coloured fine gravel, or, in de- 
fault of that, with land or ihells. 

ALLIUM, Garlick, Onion, and Leek, &c. 
■By the laws of Linntean botany, the onion 
and leek are retained as fpecies of Allium, 
or garlick, and we lhall treat of them ac- 
cordingly ; hut, for diftincfion fake, fiiall firft 
proceed with the garlick kind; then with that 
of the onion, Allium Ctpa ; next with the 
leek, Allium Per rum. 

Clai's and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
CharaHers.] Calyx, is a fpatha lerving as 
a general cup, protruding many flowers. Co- 
rolla, each is compofed of fix oblong erecl 
petals. Stamina, fix fubulated filaments, 
elevating as many oblong anthera. Pistil- 
lum, a trigonous germen, fimple flyle and 
ftignia. Pes.icak.pium, a triangular capfule 
of three valves, and cells pregnant with round- 
i/h feeds. 

Of the garlick kind there are upwards of 
thirty fpecies: but many of them being plants 
of no merit, we (hall only notice thofc proper 
for economical purpofes, and for ornament in 
gardens. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Allium fativum. 

Common officinal Garlick.'] Allium with 
compound bulbs, and plane cauline leaves. 

2. Allium Sorodopra/um. 

The Rocambole] Allium with plane, in- 
dented, cauline leaves, two-edged vagina, and 
ftalk terminated by a, head of bulbs. 

The above two are officinal plants. — The 
following are of the flowery kind. 

3. Allium Moly. 

Common ycllo-jj Moly.] Allium with broad, 
fpsai-.irip radical leaves, a naked and 
ne rlv cylindrical ftalk, and flat vellow um- 
bels. ' 

4. A 1. MUM fnhhi) fnlum. 
Main -x-hitc Moly \f Diofcorides.] Allium 

with plane cauline leivcs, hairy below, awi- 
/haped liamin.1, arid white umbels. 



5. Allium fphteroccphalon. 
Spherical-headed purple Moly.] Allium with 

a taper ftalk, half-taper cauline leaves, long 
three-pointed ftamina, and round purple um- 
bels. 

6. Allium rofeum. 

Rofe-colourcd Montpelier Garlick.'] Allium 
with linear radical leaves, naked ftalk, fliort 
pedicles, oval petals, fhort ftamina, and rofe- 
coloured umbels. 

7. ' Allium flavum. 

Straw-coloured pendulous Moly.] Allium with 
round-taper cauline leaves, oval petals, long 
ftamina, and pendulous pale yellow flowers. 

8. Allium magi cum. 
Great purple Moly.] Allium with plane cau- 
line leaves, hmple ftamina, and bulbs growing 
in the branches of the umbel. 

9. Allium Viftorialis. 
Vitlorialis, or Elliptical Garlick.] Allium 

with elliptical, plane, cauline leaves, fpear- 
Ihaped ftamina longer than the corolla, and a 
round umbel. 

10. Allium defcendens. 
Oval, pw pie-headed Garlick.] Allium with 

an almoil taper ftalk, fiftulous tricufpidated 
ftamina, and oval heads compofed of many . 
fmall flowers, the lower ones green, and upper, 
ones of a fine reddilh purple. , 
All thefe fpecies are of the bulbous-rooted 
tribe ; fome have very large bulbs, others not 
bigger than peas ; they are perennial iii root, 
but annual in leaf and ftalk. 

They are all extremely hardy, will profper 
in almoft any expofure and foil of a garden, 
and multiply exceedingly. 

Moft of" the forts have a ftrong fcent like 
the common garlick 

The firft fort, Common Garlick, hath a large, 
round, white, bulbous root, compofed of many 
fmaller bulbs called cloves, cach.of which be- 
ing planted, grow, and in one fcafon attain the 
fize and ftrudturc of the parent bulb;, the leaves : 
are cauline, or form a kind of-ftalk," which, in 
this fpecies, feldom fpindlcs, except when the 
lame roots remain in the ground two qr three 
years, when they run up ami bear a flower, 
and fmall bulbs at top. . 

This fort merits culture in every garden, 
for its roots, for kitchen and other domcftic 
iifcs. 

The Rocambole hath very fmall compound 
bulbs, which grow in chillers ; the ftalk ge- 
nerally fpindlcs two or three led high, hearing 
many bulbs at its lummit, which, as well as 
me root-bulbs, are ufeful for the funic occa- 
sions as gaihck, though they arc much infe- 
rior to that fpecies for domed ic purpofes. 
With refpcdl to the flowery kinds, the 
flower- 
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flower-ftems rife immediately from the root, 
grow erect, and attain different heights, from 
twelve to thirty inches ; in fome the leaves are 
radical, in others cauline, i.e. elevated. with 
the Italic; fome are broad like thole of , a 
tulipj others long and narrow like a daffodil, 
and fome taper and rulhrlike; and in all the 
forts the ftems are terminated by a 'fpatha or 
fheath, from which is ' protruded an aggregate 
of many fmall flowers, forming a fort of um- 
bel. The flowers 'fingly are compofed each 
of fix petals, which, though Separately fmall, 
many being oollectcd into large heads, are very 
confpicuous. 

The Allium Mdly, fub'hirfutum, fphraroce- 
phaloh, rofeum, and Allium fiavum, grow 
from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, and. their umbels continue a month in 
bloom. 

. The Allium magicum, ViSiorialis, and defecn- 
dens, rife about a yard in height, and produce 
large and very ornamental umbels. 

They flower in May, June, and July, ripen 
plenty of feed, and in fome many fmall bulbs 
on the ftalk. and umbel. 

Propagation, &c 

All the forts may be propagated with the 
utmoft facility by off-fets of the root, and 
many of them by feed, and die fmall bulbs 
. on die flalk. 

The Common Garlick is always propagat- 
ed by the fmall bulbs that compofe the main 
root, which may readily be divided into many 
feparate cloves ; thefe are to be planted in the 
fpring, in beds four feet wide, in rows length- 
ways fix to nine inches diftance, fix inches 
afunder in each*»row, and two or three inches 
deep ; planting them either with a blunt dib- 
ber, or draw drills, and place the cloves there- 
in, and cover them with the earth. 

Being thus planted, they will-flioot up their 
leaves in a month or fix weeks ; and all the 
culture they require is occauonal fmall hoeing 
to kill weeds. 

In. the end of July or beginning of Auguft, 
the bulbs will be full grown, as will be difco- 
vcrable by the yellow hue, and withering of 
the leaves ; then take them up, clean and dry 
them in the fun, and tic or plait them in 
bunches to be hung up for ufc. 

The Rocambole may be propagated cither 
by the off-fets of its roots, or by the cloves 
produced on the top of the ltalks, which 
may be planted in fpring or autumn ; but 
in the autumn planting (October or No- 
vember) they generally grow conliderably 
larger than if planted in fpring. 

Thefe are to be planted as directed for the 
garlick, and they will be tit for ufc in July or 
Auguft. 



Ids however to bfe ob/erved," the roots nevcf 
acquire i. large iize. , 

AH the flowering kinds propagate very faft 
by off-fets; which may be fepa rated any time 
after the decay of the flower* talcing only the 
largeftyand plant them at once in the borders, 
and they will -flower the foUowing'fummer. 

The propagation by feed is in a fhady bor- 
der in fpring, and in autumn the plants will' 
be fit to transplant. 
Allium-Cepa. The Onion. 
We before noticed that the Onions are fpe- 
cies of Allium, and under which genus we 
now range them; but to render the different 
fpecies of that kind, and their culture more 
immediately confpicuous, and intelligible for 
practice, we judge it eligible to adopt this 
mode of feparate arrangement. 

The characters, &c. are the fame as the 
garlick already defcribed. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Ailium-Cepa, Cepa. 
■ The'Commen Onion.~\ Allium, with a great 
bulbous root, fiftular taper leaves, the flower- 
italk naked, and with the lower part bellied,. 

Varieties.] , Strafbiirg or Common round 
Onion. — Oval long-keeping common Onion 
. — Spanifh large flat Onion — Spanifh filver- 
fkinned Onion — Spanifh red-fkinned Onion. * 
Portugal great roundifh oval Onion. 

2. Allium- Cepa, fifiuhfum, 
Ciboule or TVdJli Onion.] Allium with rootv 

bulblefs: upright fwelling leaves. 

3. Allium-Cepa, Schcenoprafum. 
Gives or Chives.] Allium with "root fcarcely 

bulbous, or but very fmall, growing numc'- 
roufly togedier in a clofe bunch, producing a 
tuft of numerous fmall awl-fliaped leaves. ' . 
4.. Allium-Cepa, Afcalonicum. 
Efchalotor Shallot.] Allium with oblong 
bulbs in a clofe clufter, and flender awl-fliaped 
leaves. 

5. Allium-Cepa, canadenfe. 
Canada Tree Onion.] Allium with finall" 
bulbous root, and upright ftalk, bearing cluf- 
ters of fmall onion-like bulbs at top. 

The firft fpecies and varieties have lartre 
bulbous roots; the plants are biennial, i.e. 
being fown in the fpring, they arriv e at per- 
fection in the root the fame year, and next 
year fhoot up into ftalk, flower, and ripen 
feed, when the ltalks quickly die, and the in- 
dividuals are at an end. 

The fecond and third fpecies never form 
any bulbs at bottom ; they are hardy and per- 
ennial, and may be continued many years 
by the roots. Sec their Culture. v 

The fourth and fifth forts are bulbous-roor 
cd perennials, and multiply exceedingly by oH- 
tets. Vide the Culture, 

F Propagation' 
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Propagation and Culture ; and firjl of the 
Common Onions. 

Of the feveral varieties of Common Onion, 
the Stratburgh is the bcft for general culture ; 
it is a handiome bulb, generally affirming a 
roundifh and oval iliape, is of firm growth, 
and keeps well for winter fervice. 

The Spanifli Onions are large and flat ; the 
firft foit is of mildeft flavour ; but all the va- 
rieties generally turn out very profitable crops, 
and none excels them for culinary purpofes ; 
but they rarely keep fo well, after Chriftmas, 
?,sthe Strafburgh or oval Onion. 

The Portugal Onion is a very large hand- 
fome bulb, of a roundifh-oval lhape, although 
they rarely attain the frze here as in Portugal, 
&c. as is obvious by thofe imported annually 
from that kingdom by the orange merchants. 
If, however, feeds favetl in Portugal are fown 
here, the bulbs will arrive at a much larger 
fize than from feeds faved in England, efpe- 
cialiy if faved two or three years lucceflively, 
which will often be fo far degenerated, that the 
bulbs become flat, and not larger than the com- 
mon onions. 

This fort being very mild, is greatly efteem- 
ed for fauces, and other ufes in cookery. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feed fown 
annually ; which, for the general crops, the 
proper leafon is from about the twentieth of 
February until the latter end of March, ob- 
ferving, however, in cold, wet, ftubborn land, 
it is proper to defer fowing entirely until to- 
wards the middle of the laft named month. 
It is likewife to be remarked, that in cafes of 
omiffion in fowing at the times above-men- 
tioned, it may be performed with tolerable fuc- 
cefs, in the beginning or any time before the 
fifteenth of April ; but remembering that the 
crops of the February or March fowing al- 
ways bulb more freely, and acquire a much 
larger growth than thofe fown later. 

The proper fituation and foil for thefe crops 
fhould be an open expofure, and the land mo- 
derately light and rich ; chufmg, however, a 
fpot of the beft mellow ground in the garden, 
with the addition, if polfiblc, of a good coat 
of rotten dung, which fhould be dug in, one 
fpade deep, (fee Trenching, &c.) obferving 
to prefervc a level furface ; and while it is freih 
ftirrcd let the feed be fown, which is of parti- 
cular importance. Do not, however, fow it 
when the furface is fo wet or moift as to clog 
to the feet, or rake. 

The proper quantity of feed is about an 
ounce to every rod or pole of ground ; but if 
it is not required to have them thick for cull- 
ings, two ounces for three rods is fufficicnt. 

Be particularly careful to procure frclh 



feed ; for of tliat which is more than one year 
old, not one in fifty will grow. 

The feeJ may either be fown all over the 
piece or plat of ground, or the ground may 
firft be divided into beds of four or five feet, 
allowing foot-wide alleys between ; fow the 
feed with a regular fpreading caft, and imme- 
diately trcid the furface over evenly upon the 
feed ; then, if iu beds, may pare the alleys an 
inch or two deep, and caft the. earth over the 
beds, and directly proceed to rake in the feed 
regularly, keeping an even hand, and trim off 
all ftones, &c. See Sowing Seed. 

The fowing them in beds is certainly the 
moft eligible practice, when it is defigned to 
draw or cull the young onions from time to 
time, for market or family Jervice ; becaufe iu 
fuch cafes a perfon can* ftand in the alleys 
without treading, at every turn, upon the beds, 
which renders the furface hard, to the detri- 
ment of the crop, as well as. unavoidably 
trampling upon the plants themfelves ; and it 
is likewife very convenient to ftand in the al- 
leys to weed, thin, or hoe the crop. 

It is a common practice in the general cul- 
ture of onions to fow them thick, to allow for 
culling or drawing out the fuperabundant 
plants by degrees as they are wanted. We, 
however, advife to fow a piece particularly 
for general culling, exclufive of, the main 
crop ; for by a daily thinning out the fuper- 
fluous plants, there is no avoiding treading 
upon, difturbing, and loofening the remaining' 
ones ; and die plants thereby become of ftinted 
growth. 

Another very common pra&iee is, the mix- 
ing of other crops, fuch as leek, lettuce, radifh, 
carrot, &c. with the crops iuqucftion,a prac- 
tice we declare againft, as introducing confu- 
(ion in general, and obftru&ion to the chief 
crop, without producing any confiderable ad- 
vantage ; nothing therefore fhould be admit- 
ted, except, if thought convenient, a thin 
fprinkling of cofs lettuce. 

In fifteen or twenty days after the feed is 
fown, the plants will appear ; and in a month 
or fix weeks aftei that, in May and beginning 
of Tunc, they will be three or four inches high, 
and weeds will be numerous, when they mould 
be cleaned from weeds, and the main crop thin- 
ned to three or four inches diftance. The weed- 
ing and thinning fhould he begun in due time, 
before the weeds branch and fprcad, which may 
cither be performed by hand or fmall hoeing; 
the latter is the mod expeditious method, aa 
one man may do as much as three, and is alfo 
die moft beneficial to the plants ;• for by ftir- 
ring the ground about them with the hoc, it 
will greatly forward their growth, as will be 
obvious. 
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obvious in a few days after the operation. 
This, however, for the larger principal crops, 
is more particularly eligible, having "for this 
occafion a good /harp one-hand hoe, about 
two inches, or not more than two and a half 
broad ; and, taking the opportunity of dry wea- 
ther, proceed in the hoeing, cutting up all 
weeds ; and where the onions ftand too clofe, 
cut them. out in a regular thinning order to 
about three inches di fiance ; or, in fuch crops 
as are not wanted for occafional culling, hoe 
them out at once to about four or five inches, 
having regard to leave the ftrongeft plants as 
well as poffible for the continuing crops, and 
not leave any where two or more plants 
clofe together, but all ftanding fingly, at the 
proper diftances, as above. 

In two or three weeks, or little more, it will 
be proper to run over them again with the 
hoe ; cut up all advancing weeds, and any fu- 
pcrabundant plants thatefcaped you in the firft 
hoeing : after this they will not require any 
further particular culture, than pulling our 
• any cafual ftraggling weeds. 

And thus, by the above hoeings, in cutting 
down the weeds and fuperabundam plants in 
dry weather they will foon die ; and that by 
itirring the furface of the ground in the work 
of hoeing, it will greatly promote the free 
growth of the general crop. 

But in fmaller crops, or where required for 
thinning or culling by degrees, for ufe in their 
young green growth and in final! bulbs, the 
weeding, and any requifite thinning, where 
in clufters, may generally be performed by 
hand : and in the advanced growth of the 
crop, when you occafionally thin out the fu- 
perabundant plants for ufe as wanted, fliould 
draw them fomcwhat regular, fo as to leave a 
fufficiency of the ftrongeft plants remaining at 
moderate diftances, for a full crop to attain 
mature growth in large bulbs. 

Continue to keep the different crops very 
clear from hurtful weeds in their advancing 
growth, in the months of May, June, and 
July, which being their principal growing 
icafons, they fliould have all ncecflary atten- 
tion during that period, both in keeping them 
free from weeds, and in thinning the plants 
to proper diftances in due time, before, in their 
advanced flute, and a too clofe growth, they 
draw one another up weak andllcndcr, which 
would retard their bulbing. 

About the middle or latter end of June, the 
continuing crops will begin fwclling a little at 
bottom in their bulbing order, but more fully 
in July i and in Auguft the bulbs will arrive 
to full growth, proper lor taking wholly up, 
and houfed for keeping, 



Towards the middle of Auguft, therefore, 
examine the crops in genera! ; when the n :cks 
fhrink and fall, and the leaves wither, K may 
be prefumed the bulbs are arrived.at maturity, 
and are done growing, and fhould be pulled 
up, cleaned, dried, and houfed for ufe: this 
fhould be done in dry weather ; at the fame 
time hoe and rake a piece of the ground clean, 
and, as you pull the onions, fpread them there- 
on to dry and harden. Here let them lie a week 
or a fortnight, turning them every day or two, 
when, if the weather proves dry, they will be 
duly prepared for keeping : then take the firft: 
opportunity to houfe them before wet weather 
prevails. Let the bulbs be firft diverted r>; all 
adhering earth, loofe (kins, and the grofTetl 
parts of the leaves and neck, rejecting all in- 
fectious and bruifed ones ; and carry them 
into any dry upper room out of the damp, 
fpreading them on the floor not more than a 
foot thick, but if room to lay them thinner, it 
will be an advantage.. 

Being. now houfed, the clofer the room is 
kept the better, obferving to turn them over 
once in three weeks, and clear out fuch as 
have any tendency to infection, which they 
would foon communicate to others in their 
neighbourhood, and it would become general. 

Ob/crvations."\ In the culture of onions it 
often happens, that, through badnefs of feed, 
many are difappointed of a crop, by waiting 
long in expectation of the plants rifing, till 
it has been too late to fow again. In this cafe 
recourfe may be had to tranfplantation from 
other gardens, either from a neighbouring one, 
where there are fuperfluous crops, or may 
purchafe a bed, or fuch pare of one as is ne- 
cefTary, from a market gardener ; this fhould 
be done in May, or early in June, and if pof- 
lible in moift weather : having a fpot of well- 
dunged ground prepared, take up the plants 
with good roots, and plant them in rows fix 
inches diflance, and four inches afunder in 
each row, inferring the roots but moderately 
into the ground ; tor if planted too deep they 
will not bulb well ; giving directly a good 
watering as foon as planted. 

Repeat the waterings occafionally for a 
week or fortnight, and the plants will grow 
freely, and you will not be difappointed : 
they will form tolerably handfomc bulbs. 

Onions for pickling are in great rcqueft. 
Thofe proper for that purpnfc fhould not be 
bigger than common round buttons ; to pro- 
cure which in due quantity, fome feed ihoitld be 
fown late in a fpot of light poor land; about 
the middle of April is the proper time ; fow it 
moderately thick, and the plants will need but 
very little thinning except they rife in very thick 
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chillers. They will bulb in June and July, 
and be fit to take up in Auguft*. 

Iii the fpring many of the keeping onions 
will' unavoidably grow as they lie in the 
Itoufe : thefe may be plaiffta*. out in rows tlx 
inches diftance, and will ferve to draw up by 
way of efcallions. 

Of the Autumn or Alschaeimas Crop.. 
This crop is generally fown in Auguft, and 
the plants arii'e before Michaelmas, fiand 
the winter, fonie to draw occaiionally for ufe 
in that feafon; but are intended principally 
for fpring fervice,. to draw up young for fal- 
lads, &c, and likewifc, if the Straiburgh or 
any other variety of the Common Onion are 
fown, they, if permitted to ftand, will bulb to 
a tolerable fize in June, and fupply the kit- 
chen or market as headed onionSj till thofe of 
the fpring crop are bulbed. 

But as the Common Onion is liable to be 
cut off in fevere winters, it is neceffary always 
at the fame time to fow fomc beds of Welch 
Onions, w hich bid defiance to the moll ri- 
gorous froft. See their Culture. 

We obferved above, that Auguft is the fea- 
fon for lowing thefe crops ; if lowed fooner, 
they are apt both to get too forward in growth 
before winter, and to run up for feed earlier 
in the fpring, and therefore the proper time to 
fow the main crop is the firffc or fer.ond week 
of that month, or in the third week for a late- 
Handing crop ; obferving to fow them in beds 
four feet wide, with twelve inch alleys be- 
tween j do not fpare feed, and fow and rake 
it in as directed in the fpring crop. 

The plants will appear in a fortnight, and 
with them numerous weeds, to which early 
attention mull be had to clear them out by 
hand before they begin to fprcad ; but the 
plants of this crop are not now to be thinned. 

In November and December, however, if 
they ftand very thick, fome of the largeft may 
he thinned out occafionallv for ufe. 

Of faying Seed of this Species. 
February is the proper time to plant onions 
for feed ; though this is often done in October 
by thofe that fave great quantities for falc. 

For this purpofe make choice of a due 
quantity of the largeft ajid handfomcft bulbs, 
rejecting all blcmifbed ones, and fuch as have 
already made any effort to grow, and having 
made "choice of a fpot of ground well expofed 
to the fun, which being Jug, proceed to plant 
the onions ; fhain a line, and wfth a hoc or 
fjiade open three drills, twelve inches afuuder, 
and fix deep, place the bulbs therein nine 
inches diftance, and rake the earth over them ; 
B.eafure oft' two feet for an alley, and plant 
three more rows us above, and in that man- 



ner' proceed to the end ; the wide fpace of 
two feet is by w.ay of alley to go between to 
hoe and clear off weeds, as well as to ftake 
and fupport the ftalks of the plants when nc- 
ceflary. 

In June the flower-flalks will be fhot to 
their full height, and the flower-heads will be 
formed at top, to fecure which, in erect po- 
fition, drive fomc flout flakes in the ground 
along each row, at two yards diftance, and 
from ftake to ftake fallen double lines of pack- 
thread ; and if thefe are tied together in the 
intervals between the ftems of the plants, it 
will effectually fecure them. 

About the latter end of Auguft the feed 
will be ripe, which is very discoverable by the 
capfules opening, and the black colour of the 
feed : cut the heads in a dry day, and fpread 
them upon cloths in the fun, but remove them 
under cover if rain, and at night j and in a week 
or fortnight beat or rub out the feed ; clean it 
from the rubbilh, and put it up in bags for ufe. 

Obfer-jntions.] Good onion feed is a very 
material article to be attended to : it is to be re- 
marked that this feed never germinates freely 
after the firft year ; fhould therefore be care- 
ful to have entire new feed, without any mix- 
ture of old, which might prove a great lofs 
and difappointment ; to try its goodnefs, fome, 
before they venture -their general crop, fow 
a little in a pot, and place it in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, or near a fire ; but the moll ex- 
peditious method is this : tie about a thimble- 
full of the fccdloofcly in a piece of linen rag, 
and put it into a vefiel of boiling water, fuf- 
pended by a thread ; in ten to fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, pull it out, and if the feeds are good,, 
they will in that ihort fpace of time be ger~ 
initiated or fprouted, perhaps a quarter of 
an inch in length. 

Leek feed, being of a fimilar nature, may. 
be tried by the fame experiment. 

Culture of the fecond Species, Ciboulc, or 
iVelch Onion. 

The Ciboulc or JFclch Onion is a perennial, 
plant ; this never forms any bulb at bottom, 
lb merits culture only to draw as young green, 
onions for fal lads, Sec. in. fpring; but on ac- 
ofitsftrong temperament of taltc, is greatly 
inferior to thofe of the Common Onion. 
However, as the plants being fo extremely 
hardy as to furvive the fevcrcil winter, that 
although their blades are generally cut off,, 
the routs remain louud, and (hoot forth with 
great vigour early in fpring, and furnifh a 
iV.ifonablc fupply till May, when they gene- 
rally run to feed, and for which lingular pecu- 
liarity of hardinefs, they merit general atten- 
tion, to cultivate more or lefs as a winter- 
ftanding 
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' /landing crop of young onions, ; for fpring 
fnpply. ; 

We noticed, above of their being -peren- 
nial ; they are fo in root, which encreafe ; by 
off-fets into great chifters ; but they are not 
to be propagated thereby for general ufe ; their 
propagation is by feed,, the fame as the former 
forts. • 

Thefe are cultivated principally to ftand 
the winter for fpring fervjce. The feafon for 
fowing them is in Auguft. See Michaelmas 

Tlie plants wijl appear in twelve or fifteen 
days ; and towards Michaelmas let them be 
carefully hand- weeded. 

It is peculiar to this fpecies to lofe their 
tops in November or December, and remain 
diverted thereof till towards Candlemas,. when 
the roots fhoot forth again ;. at this period it 
will be good culture to dig the alleys, and 
fpread ahout an inch depth of the earth evenly 
over the furface of the beds ; it will add vi- 
gour to the roots* the plants will rife ftrong, 
and all that part within the earth will be 
blanched white, which wjll be more agreed- 
able to the eye, and the whole will be more 
tender and mild to cat, either alone or in 1 
fallads. 

If the fowing of a. Michaelmas crop has at 
any time been omitted, you may low fome 
feed of this fort towards the end of January ; 
the plants will rifejn February or March, and 
being hardy, will continvie growing, and be 
fit to draw in April or May... 

To fave plenty of feed of this fpecies, it 
is proper to retain fome plants for ftooJs.. In 
the end of March put out a parcel of ftrong 
young plants, nine inches diftance, which 
will produce feed in Auguft ; let the roots re- 
main, and in the following years will produce 
treble the quantity; but as they encreafe into 
great bunches, the ftools mould be removed 
and feparated every third year. 

Culture of the third Species, — the Civcs. 
This is the fmalleft of ail the qnion kind, it 
rifing but a few inches high ; but its roots 
are perennial, and increafe confidcrablv into 
clufters, from which rife large tufts of flender 
awl-fhaped leaves, which arc the principal part 
ufed, the roots never forming any bulb, at 
lcaft not bigger than finall peas. 

This little hardy plant merits a place in 
every garden : its clufters of leaves rife early 
in fpring, which arc ufeful both in' fallads, 
and for culinary occalions, in default, of 
onions ;« and the method of gathering it is to 
cut the leaves off near the ground, and a freih 
fiipply if. foon produced from the bottom ; or, 
occahonally for ufe, the plants in clufters 
7 



may be flipped quite to "the root in feparate 
little plants, refemblirig young onions, and as 
fubftitutes for fuch, 'ufed' in fallads, &c. 
; It is eafily increafed by dividing the roots 
in fpring, and plant eight- or ten together. in 
holes fix inches diftance, and by autumn they 
will be multiplied into large bunches. - 
Culture of the. fourth Species,—- EfcaloU or ' 
* Shallot. 

^ This' fpecies of onion is bulbous-rooted, 
which increafes greatly by ofF-fets, the largeft 
of which are' the proper parts of the plant for 
ufe. 

The bulbs of this plant are oblong, irre- 
gular, and feldom grow large, becaufe they 
generally increafe into clufters, that they can- 
not fwell like roots that grow fingly ; from 
the root are produced many long, narrow, in- 
firm leav es, coining up in fpring, and wither in- 
July or Auguft, when the roots are full gTown ; ■ 
which being then taken up and houfed, will, 
keep in good perfection till next fprin«\.\ 
• The propagation of this plant is°by the- 
fmaller roots or off-fets ; thefe may be planted - 
in autumn, or early in fpring, the end of Oc- 
tober, or beginning of November, for the au-- 
tumn planting ; and February and March for 
that of the fpring, but not later than the be-' 
ginning of April, though the fpring is the 
moft general feafon of plaiitirig them; but" 
when planted in autumn, in a dry light foil, 
they often grow larger, and fooner attain full • 
grow tli the following fummer : they arc to be 
planted in beds four feet wide, in rows length- 
ways, the bed fix inches afunder; each off-, 
fet inferted iingly; either by dibble, or placed in 
drills not more than two or three inches deep, 
and the diftance as above in each row : rhcy will 
/hoot up in leaves in March or April, and the 
roots increafe in growth till July or Auguft : 
all the culture they require is to keep "them 
clean Irom weeds by occaiional hand-weed- 
ing or hoeing. 

Towards the end of July, or beginning of 
Auguft, the bulbs will' have attained their 
full growth, as will be determined by. the wi- 
thering of the leaves ; take them up in a dry. 
day, and fpread them in the fun to harden ; 
then clean and ho life the largeft for ufe, and 
refcrve the fmaller off-fets for- propaga- 
tion. 

But as fometimes fhallot is required as earlv 
as poflible in fummer-tiine for immediate ufe'; 
—in which cafe, as they will have formed 
fmall bulbs towards the latter end of May 
or in June, may take up a few occahonally. 
juft for preient lupply as wanted; permitting 
a principal crop to i cumin tor full growth,, 
as above. 

v Culture 
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Culture of the fifth Species,— Tree Onion. 

The Canada Tree Onion merits culture both 
as a curiofity in producing the onions- at top 
of the ftalk ; and for the faid onions in do- 
meftic tiles, particularly fdf - pickling, in which 
they are excellent, and fuperior in flavour to the 
common onion ; and may alio be ufed occa- 
fionally for other purpofes in which onions 
are ufed. 

It is perennial, and is propagated by planting 
the bulbs in fpring or autumn, either the root- 
bulbs, or thofe produced on the top of the ftalk, 
planted in a bed or beds of any good earth, in 
rows a footafunder, fix inches diftance in each 
row, and two or three inches deep. 

They will lhoot up leaves and (talks in the 
fpring and fummer, and produce the btlbs for 
vk in July or Auguft; and the root-bulb re- 
maining, will furnilh a production of top 
bulbs, annually in that feafon. 

The root-bulb, increafing by off-fets, may 
be taken up occafionally when the ftem de- 
cays, in autumn ; or once in two or three 
years to feparate the off-fets if wanted, and 
replanted again. 

Allium-Porrum, the Leek, being, the 
third and laffc divition of the genus Al- 
lium. 

The general characters arc the fame as the 
Allium before defcribed. 

The fpecies and varieties are, 

Allium Porrum, Porrum. 

The Leek.] Allium with an oblong tuni- 
cated root, plane cauline leaves, flowers ga- 
thered in clofe heads, and triple-pointed fta- 
rnina. 

Farieiies.'] Broad-leaved or London Leek. 

Narrow-leaved Leek. Striped-leaved 

Leek. 

Thcfe plants may be deemed annual-bien- 
nial ; for although the roots often furvive after 
perfecting feeds, yet the plants always attain 
perfection the fame year they are fown, and 
next year they run up to ftalk, and become 
unfit for ufe. 

The feed-ftalk of this docs not belly like 
that of the onion. 

The firft of thcfe three varieties is the fort 
proper for general culture, which attains a 
hrge growth, the neck acquiring a thick fub- 
1't.mcc, in length from fix to nine or ten 
inches, dividing upward into many large, 
long, thick leaves, arranging themfclvcs fan- 
fafhion. 

The fecond fort runs up with a long thin 
neck, and narrow thin ftraggling leaves, 
which being a degenerate variety, docs not 
merit culture. 

The rtripcd-leaved kind is retained for va- 



riety, which may be continued by fuckers 
arifing from the old roots. 

Propagation, Culture, &e. 
The Common Leek is raifed annually from 
feed fown in" the fpring ; the proper time for 
fowing the general crop for autumn and win- 
ter fervice, is the fame as advifed for the 
onion, i. e. from the twentieth of February 
to the end of "March; but for later crops to 
ftand for fpring ufe, may fow any time in 
April ; or for a fmall crop to ftand as late in 
the following fpring as poiEble, without run- 
ning for feed, may fow fome in the beginning 
of May. 

It is a common practice with many, out of 
a falfe notion of making the moft of their 
ground, to fow Leeks along with their crops of 
onions, which is what we would not recom- 
mend, "having experienced it to be confider- 
ahly the belt culture to keep them feparate, 
though it is often practifed by the market gar- 
deners, when intending to cull out the onions 
from time to time for market ; fo that by a 
daily thinning they are often moftly all cleared 
off by the end of July ; and thofe being gone, 
the fame ground remains occupied by a crop of 
Leeks ; but this cannot be practifed to equal 
advantage in the main crops of onions that are 
to ftand to grow to full fize for keeping. 

The beft culture therefore we would re- 
commend for the general crops of Leeks,' is 
to fow them pretty thick in a fpot by them- 
felves, to be afterwards tranfplanted, either 
wholly, or the greater part thinned out regu- 
larly and planted; the others left at good di- 
ftances to remain for full growth. 

The fame fituation, foil, and method of 
fowing, is to he obferved as directed for the 
onion. 

In June, July, and Auguft, the plants will be 
of due fize for tranfplanting : make choice of 
an open fpot of the beft ground, and if dunged- 
it will be of much advantage, digging in the 
dung one fpade deep ; then draw a parcel of 
the fargeft Leeks, and trim their rops and the 
extreme parts of their root-fibres, and proceed 
to plant them by line and dibber in rows, which 
for the early crop fhnuld be twelve inches di- 
ftance, and'eighr or nine inches a-part in each 
row; and for latter crops nine inches be- 
tween the rows, and fix the other way is fuf- 
ficicnt; putting them three or four inches 
in the ground, or nearly to the length" of 
their necks, and directly let them be wa- 
tered. 

All the culture they rcquiro is to be kcpl 
clean from weeds, which may be done cither 
by hand-weeding, or more cxpeditioufly by ap- 
plying a fliarp Hoc in dry weather. 

I.ccks 
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Leeks thus cultivated will be finer than 
thofe that remain where Town ; their necks, 
which is the principal eScuIent part, -will be 
much longer ; and all that part, within the 
earth will be finely whitened, and rendered 
mild and tender* which is a deniable property 
in the Leek. 

However when intended to raife a crop of 
Leeks in good perfection, to remain where 
Sowed to acquire fall growth, the'feed ihould 
be fown thinner ; and when the plants are of 
Some advanced State in June and July, fhould 
be regularly thinned, about ten or twelve 
inches diftance at leaft: thofe thinned out may 
• be planted in another compartment ; and the 
remaining plants will attain a larger thick 
growth below, and with large Spreading tops 
of thick fiefliy leaves. 

The Leek is a valuable family plant from 
autumn till Spring, both Sor- Soups, broth, &c. 
and to boil neck-part and top-leaves together, 
to ufe as greens, like coleworts, &c. to eat 
with flefh-meat ; is in perfection from Sep- 
tember till May, when they Ihoot up to Stalks 
far. feed. 

■ To fave Leek feed, maTk a quantity of the 
fmeft: plants, and ni February tranfplant them 
into a fheltered funny compartment, or under 
a fouth wall, pale, hedge, or reed fence ; this 
is neceflary, becaufe the feeds ripen late in 
autumn, and unlefs aflifted by fuch Situation 
and fhelter, they do not always ripen freely in 
England. 

It would be of particular advantage to plant 
fbuie in a row clofe along under a fouth fence, 
at ten or twelve inches diftance in the tow. 

They will Shoot up their Stalks confider- 
?bly in May ; and in June will attain two or 
three. feet ftature, when they fhould be fup- 
portcd, and continued in an upright growth. In 
July the flowers will be protruded from their 
Uieath at the fummit of each flalk, and form 
a. large globular head or aggregate ; and in 
September the feeds will begin to ripen. When 
that is effected, cut the heads with part of 
the flalk, tie them in fmall bunches, and 
hang them acrofs lines in a dry airy 
apartment*, two or three months ; when the 
fced will be hardened, and the capfules will 
readily break by threfhing or rubbing, to dis- 
charge it from the cells.. 

ALOE, the Aloe Africaita, or African Aloe. 

The number of Aloes is very considerable ; 
many of them of lingular beauty and curiolity : 
they arc univerfally perennial, fucculcntj and 
evergreen,, chiefly natives of Africa, and con- 
sequently require (hclter here in winter, 
though the major part need only that of a 
grecn-houfc. 

Former botanifls, before Linnteus, having 



conjoined this genus and the Agave or Ame- 
rican Aloe, on account of their conformity 
of habit, are now ranged as diftinct genera, 
principally from this circumftance, that in the . 
former the feed-bud or germen is placed with- 
in the corolla ; in the latter, below it. There 
is alfo obvious difference in the growth, of 
the plants; in the Agave the centre leaves are 
clofely infolded, inclcifing the flower -item, 
and never flower but once, and-that not till 
they have attained a great age, then periSh,. 
(fee Agave). In the Aloe the leaves are open; 
quite to the centre, and the flower-ftem, is 
protruded from one fide thereof, and the 
plants Survive and continue flowering annually. 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Char afters."] Gajlyx, none. Corolla, 
one long tubular petal, fix-parted,, and fpread- 
ing at the brim. Stamina, fix filaments, 
and Simple antherai. Pistielum, a germen. 
placed within the corolla,, a fingie Style, and 
trifid Stigma. Pericarpium, the gcrmen- 
fucceeds to an oblong capSule of three cells,, 
furnifhed with angular Seeds:. 

The principal f|>ecies and varieties are,. 
' I. Aloe perfoliata. 

Perfoliated-leaved Tree Aloe.} Aloe with &• 
tall upright Stem, Supporting a head of nar- 
row leaves at top, the baSes broader, clofely 
embracing round the ftero. like a Sheath, nar- 
rowing upward to a point, edges indented, 
thorny, and a corymbus of red flowers 
drooping. 

2. Aloe mitriformis. 

Mitre-Jliaped J he.] Aloe with' an erect: 
Stem, elevating broad,, erect, Spinous-edged,. 
converging leaves, and drooping flowers, in. 
a nearly cylindrical corymbus* 

3. Aloe arbor cfecm. ■ 
Tree or Sword Aloe.] Aloe- with' an erect- 

Shrubby Stem, elevating long,, narrow, re- 
flexed, indented, Spinous leaves, .embracing the 
Slcm with their baSe, and pyramidal Spike of. 
red flowers. 

Fariety.] Broad-leaved Sword Aloe.. 

4. Ahoz ferox. 

Great hedge-hog Alec.] Aloe with a fhrub- 
by Slem, Supporting broad, dark green leaves,, 
embracing it with their baSe, and having, 
every fide armed with robuft Spines. 

5. ' Aloe plica tilts. 

Plaited, or Fan Aloe.] Aloe with a flirubby 
item, Supporting heads of long, comprcfletf,- 
Sword-lhapcd, unarmed leaves, Standing two- 
ways, with the edges lapping over one an- 
other, plait-folded like ; and Toofe Spikes, of 
reddifh flowers. 

6. Aloe fuceotrina. 

True Succotr'nic Aloe.] Aloe with an erect- 
ftem, long, narrow, fpinous-edged, Succulent 
leaves*. 
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leaves, collected into diverging heads, and a 
]ong ipike of red flowers. 
. 7. Aloe faponaria. 

Soap Aloe.'] Aloe with a fhort ftalk, broad, 
mottle-fpotted, fpinous-edgfc$ leaves, fpreading 
horizontally every way, embracing the fteui 
■with their bafe, and red flowers in umbels. 

S. Aloe variegata. 

Variegated, orPartridge-breaJi Aloe.] Dwarf 
Aloe with triangular, fhort, thick, variegated, 
white and green, flightly-fawed leaves, turn- 
ing back at the ends, and ranged three ways ; 
and red flowers in loofe clufters. 

9. Aloe Ihtguiformis. 

Tongtie-JIiapedAke.] Dwarf Aloe with nar- 
rower fhort tongue -fliaped, clofe growing, 
llightly fpotted, two-ranked leaves, and droop- 
ing flowers. 

Varieties.] Tongue Aloe with- longer and 
deeply fpotted leaves. — Tongue Aloe with 
broad, faintly fpotted leaves, ranged clofely 
together- 

10. Aloe verruca fa. 

Warted Tongue 'Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with 
long longue-fliaped leaves, concave above, 
and carinated below, ranged two ways, clofely 
warted or ftudded with white tubercles, and 
drooping red flowers. 

Varieties.] Warted keel-fhaped Aloe, hav- 
ing broad, thick, kcel-ihaped leaves, and 
fpread every way. — W arted coral Aloe, hav- 
ing broad, fhort, thick leaves, (landing two 
ways, and coral-coloured flower-ftalks. 

11. Aloe margaritifera. 
Pearl Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with cluttered, 

thick, {hort, triangular-pointed leaves, the 
points long and turn up, clofely covered with 
pearly tubercles, and flowers having two lips, 
the upper one erect, the under one fpreading. 

Varieties.] Smaller Pearl Aloe, having 
very fliort leaves. — Lead Pearl Aloe, having 
extremely fhort thick leaves. 

12. Aloe araehnoides. 
Cobweb Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with flat gro< 



ing, fhort, plane, fletfiy, triangular-pointed • leaves, flowers, &c, 



15. Aloe Jphdlis. 

Spiral upright- Aloe.] Aloe with a fliort 
ftem, clofely let .round. with ovate-triangular, 
(harp-pointed, imbricated leaves, difpoi'ed iu 
feveral ranks ; and long clofe fpikes of flow- 
ers. 

Varieties.]' Pentagular Upright Spiral Aloe, 
having the leaves ranged five. ways. — Trian- 
gular Upright Spiral Aloe, having leaves 
(landing three ways like a triangle. 

16. Aloe maculata. 

SpottedsAloe.] Short Rem, leaves triangu- 
lar, tapering to a point, finooth, fpotted, up- 
right ; and bunches of red flowers, curved 
drooping. 

Varieties. ] Broad-lea ved . — Narrow-leaved. 

17. Aloe carina ta. 

Kcel-Jhaped Aloe.] Without ftem, leaves 
fevmitar- tongue- fhaped, angle -keel-formed 
underneath, ftudded, fpreading, and racenii 
of pale red flowers, curved drooping. 

18. Aloe vifcofa. 

Vifcous Upright Triangular Aloe.] Aloe 
with a very Ihort ftem ; leaves triangular, and 
imbricated' in three ranks, triangle-form ; 
and racemi of ovate,; greenifli flowers, droop- 
ing. 

19. Aloe barbadenfts. 
Barbadoes Aloe.] Aloe with upright broad- 

ifh thick very fucculent leaves, fubulate, in- 
dented ; and a loofe fpike of yellow flowers. ; 

20. Aloe glauca. ■- 
Glaucous, or fea- green Aloe.] Aloe with a 

.fliort ftem, leaves embracing in two ranks, 
edges armed with erect red fpines, and flow- 
ers collected in a head. 

21. ALOEdepreffa.] Depreffed fhort-leaved 
Aloe. 

22. Aloe lineata.] Lincatcd, or ftripcd 
Aloe. 

Of the above collection of Aloes, the firft 
fifteen forts are the moll generally known ; 
the others, however, increafe the variety in a 
rfificd order in their different growths, 
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leaves, rhc edges clofely fet with 
hair-like fpines, cob-web like. 

Variety.) Cobweb Aloe, with cylindrical- 
bafed, triangular-pointed leaves. 
13. Aloe re tufa. 



riicfe plants obtain different fizes, from 
j thrjc inches to two or three yards, and arc of 
various (jugular growths, producing leaves of 
I many different (izes, lhapes, and determina- 
tions. Some rife with erect flems, ftipport- 



Cujititn Aloe.} Dwarf Aloe with very | ing leaves two or three feet in length at top ; 
fhort, thick, fwclling leaves, having triangu- j others arc com po fed entirely of dwarf leaves, 
Jar ends, and the upper (idc compreffed like, (landing in a chiller on the crown of the 
a etifhion. , root, of which, fume. grow flat to the earth, 

14. A t.oF. humilis. j others grow erect, fomc fprcud every way, 

Dwarf Hedge-bog Aloe.] Aloe with fliort, j others range in two, three, and fivctlifrercnt 
erect, broad-bafed, taper leaves, triangular | directions, and various other pofitions, that 
at the ends, and both furtuccs clofely let with , in the whole they afford a. great fourcc of va- 
fpincs. j riety. 

I The 
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" : Thc rolJifs of ' all ''the' forts W fibrous, and 

•perennial! ' 

"The firft fix' or feven for'ts fife witlVanfe'reft.' 
fiera, ' elevating the leaves ; the others are 1 
chiefly of low dw'arfith growth, -with the 
leaves riling immediately from the root. 
The ftalks and leaves are alfo' perennial, at 
leaft the fame leaves are of feveral years du 
ration, and continue increafing in fize ? at- 
taining, in different fpecies, from three inches 
to three feet in length, and from one to fix 
inches broad at the bafe, and end in a point; 
and thofe ,of all the forts are thick, fucculent, 
"and of flefhy fubftancc. The flower-ftems 
In all the forts rife among the leaves, and at- 
tain from twelve or eighteen inches to three 
feet in height, the flowers {landing in a fpike 
at the top, each flower formed of one tubular 
petal, the colour chiefly red, and fome are of 
a white and greeni/h hue, appearing at dif- 
ferent times, but moftly in autumn. 

All the forts flower annually in their native 
foil, and mqft of them do the fame here, efpe- 
xially if they are wintered in a ftove. 

The Mitre Alee is fo termed from the 
figure of its leaves; the fterh is ere£t, and by 
degrees attains four or five feet ftature, fur- 
rounded by broad, ere£t, dark green leaves^ 
eighteen inches long ; thofe at top form a* 
head, and converge towards their extremity 
in form of a mitre. 

The Aloe arborefcens, Aloe fercx, ' and Aloe 
plicatilis, rife each with a ftrong naked ftem, 
which, in many years' growth, attains eight 
or ten feet in height, and fupports the leaves 
at top, which attain two feet or more in' 
length. 

T/ie.Succotrine Aloe advances with an ere£l 
ftem, gradually rifing three or four feet high, 
fupporting the leaves in heads at top, grows 
two feet long, and diverges every way. 

The Soap Aloe rifes with a'lhort ftem, 
eighteen inches or two feet high, adorned on 
every fide with horizontal leaves, of aydark 
green colour, fpotted with white, fomewhat 
refemblitig the colour of foft foap, whence 
the plant derives the name. 

The Aloe variegata, Aloe linruiformis, Aloe 
verruca/a, and Aloe. tnargaritif era, arc plants 
of humble growth, have no ftalk, the leaves 
{landing in a duller on the crown of the root, 
and growing from fix to twelve inches high. 

The Cobweb and Cujhion Aloe rife but a few 
inches high, the leaves fit clofc to the earth. 

The Aloe humilis rarely rifes more than five 
or fix inches high ; the leaves ftand in a 
clufler on the head of the root, and grow 
nearly erect 

The Aloe Spiralis rifes ten or twelve inches 
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high,' having a ihqrf .ere&l fterh, clbiely fet 
with ftiort ^'thi<ik leavesj -'do' every fide, from 
bottom to top,' p^c^'b^e^TOveVano'ther. 

The Aloe mq'culdta, 1 carina t a,' vifcofa, and 
the other , four following 'fpecies^ being' of 
different degrees of growth, and various in 
their leaves and flowers, effect an agreeable 
diverfity among the' other fpecies and va- 
rieties. 

Culture, Propagation, &c. 
All thefe plants are natives of Africa, and 
other warm countries, and in this climate re- 
quire the fhelter of a green-houfe, from the 
end of September until the beginning of June, 
fo muff always be retained in pots. It is, 
however, to be remarked, that although 
thefe plants may be wintered very well in a 
green-houfe, yet if they are indulged with 
the temperature of the ftove during that fea- 
fdn, they more certainly, produce flowers an- 
nually. 

With refpecT: to the general culture of all 
thefe plants, they may be placed in the full 
air from the beginning of June until the 
middle of " September ; but observing, if 
immoderate rains prevail, they ihould have 
occafional {belter, otherwife, as being very 
fucculent, it would rot them" In : 'fum<ner, 
when the weather is hot and dry, they will 
need moderate watering twice a week, but in 
winter, in : a green-houfe, once in two or 
three weeks is fuffkient. ■ 

The plants in general fliould be'fhifted in- 
to frefti earth every year or two, and they 
will occafionally require larger pots, either 
of which operations may be performed any 
time in fummer. See Shifting Plants. 

When any of the leaves are decayed, brok- 
en, or bruifed, they fliould be cut off clofe. 

The propagation of the greater pan of thefe 
plants is effcc*led by the ofF-fets or fuckers, 
which moft of the forts yield abundantly ; 
and thofe that furnifh none may be incrcafed 
by cutting off their leaves, which, with the 
aid of a hot-bed, emit roots freely. 

The time of year for cither of the above 
methods of propagation, is June, July and 
Auguft ; though it mav alio be performed in 
the fpring in April and May, or'any time from 
that fcal'on till September, according as the 
oft-fcf fuckers occur of proper i*rowih. 
The Method as follows : 
Tn the firft place, prepare a compoft of light 
fandy loam from a pafture, or where moll 
conveniently attainable, orany other light earth ; 
and nearly an equal portion of fea-fand, or in 
default thereof, dry, fandy road-foil, the 
fcrapings of turnpike roads, 'after lying till it 
become dry and faudy-likc ; mixing' the whole 
G together 
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together into an heap, ready either for irame- 
diate ufe, or to remain expoied to the fujl air 
and fun for fome tim e > to improve it to greater 
advantage : then, at the feafon above-mention- 
ed, flip off the fuckers fom. the parent plant, 
and obferve if their bafes are very moift, lay 
them in a dry lhady place three or four days, 
till they become dry and firm ; this done, get 
the pots, which fhoulti be thirty-twos or fprty- 
eights, for the fmall forts, and till them with 
the compoft ; plant one fucker in each pot, and 
direifily give water, and place the pots in a 
green-hcufe, or in a common frame, to be 
kreened occafionally from the fun and violent 
rains, and in three or four weeks they will be 
firmly rooted ; and may then be fully expofed, 
but defending them however from exceffive 
wet, which is apt to rot thefe fucculent 
plants. 

The propagation by leaves Is neceflary for 
fuch plants as afford no fuckers. In June cut 
off fome frefli under-leaves, and lay them on 
a fhelf "a few days, till their fucculent bafes are 
healed over, then plant them in fmall pots as 
above, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving 
cccafional fhade, water, and frefh air. 

The fubftance known anions druggiffcs by 
the name of Aloes, is the mfpjSated juice of 
the Aloe fuceoirina and barbadenfis ; the finefi 
is that of the Succotrine Aloe, and is greatly 
ufed in medicine ; that of the other is com- 
monly called Hepatic A/oes y and is ufed chiefly 
for horfes. 

The above juice is drawn from the plants 
by expreflion or incifion ; that of the Succo- 
trine Aloe is yellow, bitter, and fmells like 
myrrh. 

ALSTRCEMERIA. 

Confifts of hot-houfc exotics from South 
America, herbaceous and perennial, adorned 
with lance-fhaped leaves, and very ornamental 
hexapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
hexapetalous and fublabiatcd ; the three outer 
petals wedge-fhaped and rctufe ; the interior 
ones fpear-fhaped. Stamina, fix fubuJatc 
declining unequal filaments, with oblong an- 
therae. Pistillum, the gcrmcn inferior, 
hexangular, truncate; a flender declining ftyle 
crowned by three oblong, bifid ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpii/m, a roundiih, fix-ribbed, pointed, 
trilocular capfulc, filled with many globofc 
feeds. 

It comprises fcvcral fpecics : the mod noted 
are, 

I. ALSTRCEMERIA peltgrina. 
Spotted-flowered Alflrarmeria.] Rifcs with 
many erect herbaceous Items, three fecthigh, 
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ganiifhed with linear fpear-fhaped Jeayest and 
the branches terminated by the flowers on long 
footflalks two or three together, moftly whit- 
ifh, beautifully fpotted with red and purple; 
appearing very ornamental from May or June 
till October.' 

2. ALSTRCEMERIA LigtU. 

Striped-Cowered Aljhcemeria.'] Rjfes with 
erecY heibaceous Items, garniihed with fpa^- 
tulate oblong-lanceolate leaves above ; and 
fftiped white antl red flowers in the fpring, 
and great part of fummer and autumn. 

ALSTRCEMERIA SalflUa. 

Climbing Aljli a:mcria.~\ Riles with twining- 
climbing Hems, fpcar-lhaped acuminate leaves ; 
and lateral red or purplifh flowers. 

Thefe three fpecies being natives of Peru, 
require the protection of a ftove in this coun- 
try ; though they will alfo. fucceed tolerably 
in a good green-houfe. Are retained in many 
of our gardens, and highly merit culture for 
the beauty of their ornamental flowers, ap- 
pearing hi May or June, &cc. and frequently 
continue blowing in fucceffioii all the fummer 
months. ' 

They are propagated by feeds, cuttings of 
the ftalks, and parting the roots, any time it) 
fpring, affifted by a hot-bed ; and the plants 
always kept in pots of light earth to have the 
protection of the ftove, .o?c. 

ALTHAEA. Marfli-Mallow. ' ^ 

The plants are heibaceous perennials, of 
hardy growth, obtaining an annual ftatiire of 
four or five feet, adorned on every fide with 
large, roundifh, velvety leaves, and mal- 
low-like flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyatidria, 
many ftamina united in one body. 

Charafiers.] Calyx, two roonophyllous 
cups, the outer one nine, and the inner five- 
parted at the. brims. Corolla, five hcart- 
fhaped petals expanding above. Stamina, 
numerous filaments united in a pillar. Pis- 
tillum, an orbicular germen, many-pointed 
ftyle, and many ftigmas. Pericarpium, the 
calyx becomes a round depreffed capfule of 
many cells, containing kidncy-fhaped feeds. 

The principal ipccics arc, 

1. Althaea officinalis. 

Common officinal Marfli-Malloiv .] Althaea 
with angulatcd, pointed, and fharply-indented 
downy leaves. 

Varieties.] Common Marfli-Mallow with 
roundifh angulatcd leaves. — Common Marfli- 
Mallow with deeply finuatcd leaves. 

2. Alt HA', a cannabina. 
Hemp-leaved Hungarian Marfli-Mallow.] 

Althtca with the lower leaves palmatcd, thole 
above more deeply fingered. 

The 
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The frfft fpecies- and varieties fuceeed in 
any common foil and expofure ; the fecond 
requires a dry foil. • ., 

The foots of all the forts are fibrous and 
perennial, from which are produced ftrong, 
ere£l, tall growing ftems, which, in the com- 
mon forts, are herbaceous and annual ; in the 
fecond fomewhat woody, and of two or three 
years duration. 

The ftems of each fort rife four or five feet 
high, emitting fide branches,' adorned with 
fimple leaves, in alternate arrangement, which, 
in the common forts, are velvety ; in the other 
a little hairy-; and from the angles of the 
branches and leaves proceed the flowers, 
which are reddifh, compofed eacli of five pe- 
tals, fhaped like thofe of the Common Mal- 
low, but fmal'.er, appearing in June and July, 
and feeds ripen in autumn. 

All the varieties of the firft grow wild in 
marfhy placesin many parts of Britain, &c. the 
fecond in Hungary. 

The Common Marfh-Mallows are efteem- 
ed principally as medical plants, but are alfo 
admitted in gardens by way of variety ; the 
fecond fort is alfo retained in the gardens of 
the curious. 

Culture. 

All. the forts may be propagated plentifully 
by feedfown in the fpring, and the common 
forts alfo by parting the roots at that feafon, 
or rather in autumn, when the ftems decay, 
obferving, if they are to be cultivated for me- 
dical ufes, to plant them in. beds fifteen or 
eighteen inches diftance. 

ALYSSUM, Alyflbn, or Madwort. 

This genus retains many fpecies, moft of 
which may be deemed under-fhrubby, herba- 
ceous perennials, of the ornamental flowery 
kind, which attain from one to two feet fta- 
ture, adorned with hoary leaves, and flowers 
in clufters at the ends of all the branches. 

Clafs and order, Tctradynamia Siliculofa. 

Charaelcrs.] Calyx is four-leaved, and 
deciduous. Corolla, four petals difpofed 
like a crofs. Stamina, two fliort and four 
long filaments, having broad anthcrae. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germcn, fingle ftyle, and 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a round com- 
preflcd pod, containing flat feeds. 

There arc many fpecies : thofe of moft note 
arc, 

I Alyssum fa xa tile. 

Rock common yellow Alyflbn.'] Alyflum with 
a flm.bby branching ftalk, fpear-fhaped, en- 
tire, waved, foft leaves ; and yellow flowers! 
in panicles. 

2. Alyssum halimifolium. 

Seit'Pur/latic-Uavcd Ahffbtt,] Alyflum with 



flarnbby trailing ftalk.s» nan'ow,:fpear-flraped, > 
pointed, entire leaves ; and white flowers in 
clufters. 

3. Alyssum montanum. 
Mountain darky ellow Alyffon.'] Alyflum with 
ftirubby trailing ftalks, and diffufed branches, 
fpear-fhaped, obtufe, hoary leaves ; and dark 
yellow flowers in clufters. 
•4. Alyssum ddloideum. 
Deltoid-leaved Jlyfjon.] Alyflum with 
(hrubby trailing ftalks, lanceolate - deltoid 
leaves ; and violet-coloured flowers in loofe 
fpikes. 

5. Alyssum fpinofum. 
Prickly Alyflbn.'] Alyflum with ere& 

branches, armed with fpines ; and white 
flowers difpofed in clufters: 

6. Alyssum incanum. 
Hoary creft Alyflbn.] Alyflum with ere<a 

ftalks, fpear-fhaped, hoary, entire leaves ; and 
white flowers in a corym'bus. 

7. Alyssum creticum. 
Cretan yellow Alyflbn.] . Alyflum with an 

ere& herbaceous ftalk ; downy, fpear-fhaped, 
entire leaves, bright yellow flowers in clufters, 
and fwollen feed-pods. 

AH thefe fpecies are natives of France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. but fucceed here in any 
common foil of a garden, where moifture is 
not copious. 

They have fomewhat fhruhby fucculent 
ftalks and branches, growing from one to 
two feet high, which, in- the firft fix fpecies, 
be.come woody and abiding ; in the other, they 
being more herbaceous and fucculent, feldom 
continue above two or three years: all the 
forts are adorned with hoary leaves, and 
flowers produced in clufters at the end of all 
the fhoots ; each flower is compofed of four 
crofs-fhaped petals, which, though final), be- 
ing numerous on each plant, are very con- 
ipicuo.us, appearing at different times in fu:n- 
iner, and fucceeded by ripe feed in au- 
tumn. 

The Common yellow Alyjj'on produces crcSl 
ftalks a foot high, dividing into many low 
fpreading branches, each ot which is termi- 
nated by loofe fpikes of flowers in May, rfnd 
continue a month. 

The Alyflum halimifolium, moutanum, and 
deltoidcum, fprcad their branches . each way 
upon the furfacc of the earth, having evciy 
fhoot terminated by the flowers, which, in 
the former, continue five or fix months. 

The Alyffum fpinofum, incanum, and creticum 
arc of crci\ growth, the two former attaining 
two feet Mature, the latter about eighteen 
inches, branching out upward, adorned with 
clufters of flowers, proceeding from the cx- 
G 2 trend ty 
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tremity of each breach, appearing in June, 
July> and Augnft. 

Culture, Propagation, £sft\ 
As all thcfc plants in their native climate 
prevail chiefly m rocky^4r>Vg rave h , y> an ^ 
rubbifhy places, the Tame fhould be imitated 
here in their culture ; let them therefore oc- 
cupy places in dry warm borders, Sec. be- 
came in rich moift foils they become verv 
fucculenr, and the froft affects them in 
winter. 

Ail the fpecies may he propagated by feed, 
and moft of them alfo by flips and cuttings of 
their ihoots. 

The feed mould he fown in April, in a bed 
of dry light earth, and the plants will be ready 
for tran! plantation early in autumn. The 
propagation by cuttings, &c. may be effected 
in April, May, and Juae, in a fhady border, 
affiled bv occaiional waterings. 

AMARANTHUS, Flower-Gentle, Love- 
lies-bleeding, Piince's-Feather, &c. 

The number of Amaranths is very great ; 
they are univerfally herbaceous and annual, 
fume of which are curious ornamental plants, 
of lingular beauty and elegance, attaining in 
ftature from three to feven feet ; fome grow 
pyramidally, others branch out tree-fafhion, 
&c. garaifhed moftly with large, oblong- 
oval, and fpear-fhaped leaves, and numerous 
very fmall flowers, without petals, clofely col- 
lected in aggregate heads, and large long fpikes, 
in the different fpecies. 
' Clafs and order, Monaecia Pentandria. 
CharaHers.] Calyx, thrceor five-coloured 
permanent leaves. Corolla, none; the 
leaves of the calyx fupply its place, and the 
flowers are monczcious. Stamina, five, 
or famctimes but three filaments in each male 
flower. Pistillum, in each female flower 
an oval germen, three ftyles, and three (imple 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, an oval capfule of 
one cell and one feed. 

The fpecies that demand attention arc, 
r. Amaranthus tricolor. 
Trialcr, or Three-coloured Amaranthus.'] 
Triandrious Amaranthus with an erect 
ftetn ; oval, fpear-lhapcd, three-coloured 
hives, and roundifli heads of flowers embrac- 
ing the Item, 
"a. Amaranthus (bicolor) melancholic us. 
fiiic'or, or Tzvo-eohured Amaranthus. ,] Tri- 
ar.d: ic»i:s Amaranthus with an creel ftalk ; 
fper -r-lhapcd, pointed, two-coloured leaves; 
and flowers collected in a roundifli head, fit- 
ting clofc to the flcm. 

3. Am arantm u s ma.ximus. 
TrYc Amaranthus.} l'cntandrious Amaran- 
thus with an erect tree-like ftcm, branching 



horizontally, and large, hanging alraofl cy- 
lindrical fpikes. 

4. Amaranthus cattdatus. 
Trailing [piked Amaranthus, or Love-lies- 
bleeding;] Pentandrious Amaranthus with an 
erect ftem, branching horrizontally, and very 
long,, hanging, and trailing cylindrical fpikebv 

5. Amaranthus fanguineus. 
Bloody-leaved Amaranthus.'} Pentandrious 

Amaranthus with creel ftalks and branches,, 
oblong-oval leaves, compound ere<St fpikes, 
and the lateral ones fpreading. 

6. Amaranthus hypochondriasis. 
Dark purple Amaranthus, or Prince's Fea+ 

ther.] Pentandrious Amaranthus with erect, 
ftalks and branches ; oval-pointed, leaves, and- 
cluftercd erect fpikes. 

The firft five fpecies are tender exotic an- 
nuals, that require to be raifed in a hot-bed,* 
and the fixth is an annual of hardy growths 
See their Culture. They are natives of Ame- 
rica, Aha, Sec. 

Thefe plants rife with erect ftems, fronv- 
two to feven feet high, riling annually in the 
fpring from feed; attain their full height, 
flowering ftate, and general perfection, in 
July ; continue in beauty three months ; per- 
fect feeds in September and October ; and in 
November they wholly perilh. 

The flowers of all the fpecies are devoid 
of petals or flower-leaves ; the leaves of the 
calyx or cup, which are of a purple colour, 
and permanent, fupply their piace. 

The Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor grow 
four, five, or fix feet high, and affume a 
beautiful pyramidal growth, adorned with 
large and elegantly variegated leaves, which, 
in the former fort, arc green, yellow, and 
bright red; in the latter, a dark purple, and 
deep crimfon, very confpicuous, and appear 
with great luftrc, and arc the principal orna- 
ment of the plants. 

The flowers of both rhefe fpecies fit clofe 
to the ftalks in fmall round heads, and make 
but little appearance. 

The Tree Amaranthus is an annual of ftatcly 
growth, and grand appearance; it rifes with 
an erect fubftantial Item, feven feet high, at 
every ten or twelve inches fending forth 
many horizontal branches, ornamented with 
luxuriant, rough, green leaves ; and large, 
long, roundifh, purple flower- fpikes, proceed- 
ing from the extremity of every flioot, and 
hanging loofcly downward. 

1 he Amaranthus caudal us obtains three or 
four feet ftature, branching out every way 
horizontally, adorned with large pale green 
leaves, and very long, pcndvilou , pm pic 
(pikes, at the joints and ends of all the 
7 branches 
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branches and (hoots, fome in cluflers, others 
. advance fingly a yard in length, hanging down 
like a tail, and often trail on the <ground, 
hence the plant obtained the old name, 
Love-lies-bleeding. ' 

The Bloody Jtnaranthus rifes a yard high, 
the flem and branches erect, terminated by 
large clufters of fliort crofs-placed fpikes, with 
an upright fpike terminating each clufter ; and 
the whole plant is of a blood-purple colour. 

The Amaranthus hypochondriacal grows 
three feet high, dividing into many cred~r. 
blanches, adorned below with dark liver-co- 
loured' leaves, and terminated by large cluf- 
tercd, erect, purple fpikes ; this being an 
old refident in almoft every garden, we admit 
it in the collection for vatiety : it is fo hardy, 
that from the fcatteied or felf-fown feeds many 
plants continue riling annually. 

life in Gardens, &c. 
The firft four fpecies, when raifed in their 
ultimate perfection, are great ornaments to 
the pleafurc-garden, and the tricolor and bicolor 
are two. of the moffc curious beauties of the an- 
nual tribe. Thefe two fpecies are always cul- 
tivated in pots, and difpofed with cock's-combs, 
&c. to adorn court-yards, and other confpicu- 
ous compartments contiguous to the main ha- 
bitation, grand walks, lawns, and ornamental 
garden buildings. The other four forts are 
choice furniture for large- open borders, and 
other compartments that verge principal walks, 
and home lawns, &c. 

Propagation. 
The propagation of all the fpecies is by feed 
annually in the fpring, affifted moilly by ar- 
tificial heat in hot-beds, and fome in the na- 
tural ground. 

The two firir forts particularly require the 
aid of different hot-beds, and conftant fhelter 
of frames and gliifles, until the latter end of 
June, otherwiie the plants cannot be ob- 
tained of due ftature, which, if lei's than three 
or four feet, they make no figure. 

The general feafon for lowing, thefe two 
fpecies is March and beginning of April, not 
later, otherwiie the plants will not attain a 
proper growth in any tolerable time in fum- 
»rjcr, (June or July), nor time enough to ripen 
feeds in perfection in autumn. 

To raife thefe two curious annuals in their 
fullcfl bilbo, they will require the aid of two 
or three different hot-bods, under frames and 
glaflcs ; firft make, a fma.ll hot-bed in which 
to fow the feci!, the fame bed icrving for tlicie 
and feveral other tender annuals of fimilar 
quality ; making the bed for a one or two 
light garden fume, earthing it at ton within 
the frame, with light,, rich, iliy mould, four 



or five inches, thick, in which fow the feed, 
in fmall (hallow drills, covered very lightly 
with fine earth ;' put on the glaffcs ; and here 
raife the plants about an inch or two high, ad- 
mit air in the day, and cover the glalfes at 
night with a garden-mat; then, when the 
plants have obtained the above fize, prepare, 
a fecond hot-bed, and prick the plants therein 
four inches diftance : give moderate waterings, 
and occaiional fhade from the. fun, till they 
have taken root; and admit frefli air daily by 
railing one end of the light,- and continuing 
the night-covering; and when the plants have 
grown here a month, they will meet and re- 
quire more ropm, when a third and final hot- 
bed, of larger dimenfions, mould be made :: 
place a frame thereon, and lay in four or five 
inches thickhefs- of earth-;, then, take up the 
plants with balls of earth, about their roots, 
and plant each in a twenty-four fized pot ,- 
give water, and plunge the pots immediately 
in the earth of the bed, managing as above ;. 
obferving, that, according as the plants reach. 
theglafTes, the frame muft be occafionally raifed 
or deepened (fee Ann ual Pla nts), continu- 
ing the lights- always on, and tilt them at one 
end daily to admit air, giving water every day 
or two, and by the end of June the plants will 
have nearly attained their full ftarure, and the 
weather will be fettled, when they fhould be 
brought forth and placed where they are to 
remain, obferving to fupport each with a . 
handfome ftrait flake. 

The plants are to be continued in the pots ; 
and their principal culture, after being placed 
abroad, is to fupply them duly with water, 
which they will need everyday in dry hot* 
weather. 

' For more particulars on their - culture, fee 
Annual Plants. 

To obtain good feed of^thefe two forts,, 
place fome plants in a deep frame in Septem- 
ber, to have occafional fhelter of the glafleS' 
from wet and cold. 

The propagation of the third,, fourth';- ami- 
fifth forts, is alio to be erFecled,. iiv the befl 
perfedlion, by the aid of artificial heat ; the 
time to fow them is towards the latter end of 
March, or beginning of April.. Thefe three 
forts, however, being hardier, do not require 
the aid of but one or two moderate hot-bed;;; 
that is, to be fovvn and raifed in one till thev 
arc two or thicc inches high, then trunfplanted 
into a new one, which will forward them 
greatly, and in which to remain until the be- 
ginning of June, then taken up with bulls of 
earth to their roots, and planted fingly where 
it is deiigned they fhall remain to flower. 
Some may be planted in ppts, but the princi- 
pal . 
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pel 'part hi the border, &c. giving water, di- 
rectly, and repeat the waterings occaGonally 
for a week, till the plants have taken root. 

Though, in default of hot-beds, it may be 
proper to obferve that ^he third and fourth, 
or more particularly the latter, may occafion- 
ally be railed in a warm border or bed of na- 
tural earth ; fowed in April, and planted out in 
June ; but will not acquire the ptoper fize or 
growth, nor produce large flower-fpikes like 
fhofc raifed as above. See Annual Plants. 

The iixth fort will rife freely in the com- 
mon ground ; but to obtain it in more early 
and greater perfection, manage it as the laft 
three forts. 

The feed of the laft four forts ripens towards 
the latter end of September, when fome of the 
largeft ipikes fhould be gathered and fpread 
in the fun, in a dry airy room, for a fort- 
night. 

Amaranthus, the Cock's-Comb. See 
Celosia. 

Amaranthus, the Globe. See Gom- 

TKREN A. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily-Daffodil. 

The plants are of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
and produce large liliaceous-Jike flowers, of 
extreme beauty -and elegance. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a fpatha or fheath. 
Corolla, fix oblong fpear-fhaped petals. 
Stamina, fix filaments, with incumbent an- 
therse. Pistillum, a round germen, fingle 
ityie, having a trigonous fiigma. Pericar- 
dium, an oval capfule of three cells, inclofing 
round feeds. 
* The fpecies of note arc* 

1 . Amaryllis lutea. 

Yellow Amaryllis, or Autumnal NarciJJ'us.] 
Amaryllis with a very low ftalk, one bell- 
llnped, erect yellow flower from each ilieath, 
having erect 'ftamina, - alternately longer and 
Ihortcr. 

2. Amaryllis Atamafco. 

Alamafco Amaryllis, or Lily.] Amaryllis 
with one equal bcll-fhapcd, erect flower, and 
declinated equal flamina. 

3. Amaryllis farnienfts. , 

Guernfey Amaryllis or Lily.] Amaryllis with 
fevcral flowers from each fcabbara, having 
lincax, flat petals; ftraight ftamina, and flyle 
longer than the corolla. 

4. Amaryllis Belladonna. 
Belladonna Lily.] Amaryllis with fevcral 

large, bcil-fhaped, equal, fomc what erect flow- 
ers from each fheath, having flat petals, 
edges waved. 

5. Am \ r ylms trghta. 

Queen's Amaryllis, or Mexican Lily.] Ama- 



ryllis with two, three, or four large bell-fhaped-, 
nodding flowers, from each fheath. 

6. Am ar yllis purpurea. 

Purple African Amaryllis.] Amaryllis with 
three or four large bell-fhaped, fomewhat 
erect flowers, from each fheath. 

7. Amaryllis {Superba) vittata. 
Superb or Ribband Amaryllis, or Ceylon 

Lily.] Amaryllis with a tall upright ftem, and 
feveral large wedge funnel-fhaped molt beau- 
tiful flowers from the fame fheath. 

8. Amaryllis formofjfma. 

Moji - handfome Amaryllis, or Jacobaan 
Lily.] Amaryllis with one large, 'irregular, 
nodding flower, and the ftamina and ftyle 
drooping. 

9 Amaryllis orientalis. 

Oriental Amaryllis, or Brunfufigia.] Ama- 
ryllis with numerous irregular flowers in each 
fheath, and tongue-fhaped leaves. 

All thefe plants produce very pretty flowers; 
fome are of fingular beauty, and merit places 
in every curious garden, where there are 
conveniences for their culture. The two 
firft are hardy; the third and fourth require 
(belter from froft ; the other five need the aid 
of a ftove, or good grecn-houfe. 

General Defcription. 

The roots are univerially bulbous, moilly 
very large, and commonly oblong. 

The flower-ftem rifes annually from the 
root, in moft forts naked and unattended by 
leaves, and attain different heights, from 
three inches to two feet, and at the termina- 
tion or fummit of each ftem, is produced the 
flower-bud, which is a Ihcath or fcabbard, 
that burfts and protrudes the flower or flowers, 
which are laige, and compofed each of fix 
oblong petals, of the liliaceous form, appear- 
ing chiefly in autumn, fome inthefpring: and 
when they fade the leaves come up, which 
arc generally long and narrow, fomc large 
and flaggy, and which, together with the 
main bulbs and ofF-fets, continue growing 
until May, June, or July, when the leaves 
decay ; and, the plants then terminating their 
year's growth, is the proper time to remove 
or transplant the roots, and feparale the off-fels 
for propagation. 

The Yellow Autumnal Amaryllis attains but 
three or four inches in height, fevcral ftcms 
riling in fucceflion, each fupporting one 
large yellow (lower, in September and Octo- 
ber. 

The Amaryllis Atamafco fends up one ftem, 
fix inches high, elevating one large beautiful 
flower, carnation-coloured, changing almoft 
white, appeal ing in Cummer or autumn. 

The Gucrnfcy Amaryllis is one of the fined 
6 flowers 
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flowers that-can be feen. The ftem rifes a 
foot and half high, terminated by an oblong, 
fcabbard, from which burfts forth the glufter 
of flowers ; the colour a bright Alining red, 
fpahgled with golden fpecks, and a deep red 
vein running along the middle of all the petals. 
It flowers in September and October, and con- 
tinues a month in full luflre. 

- The Belladonna Lily is an elegant flower 
of a fine delicate purple, and of fwect fra- 
grance ; blows the latter end of September and 
Oftyber. 

The Mexican Amaryllis rifes about a foot 
high, crowned l>y two, three, or four large 
flame-coloured flowers, in March or April. 

The Amaryllis purpurea produces an erect, 
firm ftem, a foul or more high, fupporting an 
umbel of very large reddilh-purplc flowers, in 
fpring or autumn. 

The Superb Amaryllis demands efteem both 
for its beauty and delightful fragrance. The 
ftem attains two or three feet in height, fur- 
mounted by fix or eight fnowy white flowers, 
having all the petals beautifully {freaked with 
lines of purple. 

The Jacobecan Amaryllis is a flower of fupe- 
rior beauty, and Angularity of form. The 
flower-ftalk obtains fifteen inches ftature, 
crowned by the flower, there being only one, 
which is very large-; the colour a beautiful 
fcarlet, with crimfon filaments, and yellow 
a,ntherae; the petals are irregular, and their 
determination js curious, three of which droop, 
two ftand horizontally, and one erect; the 
whole nods on one fide of the ftalk. The 
plant flowers in fpring, autumn, or winter ; 
and it is peculiar to thefpecies, that; after hav- 
ing fent up a flower-ftem on one fide of the 
bulb, it frequently fends up one or two 
more, in fucceffive order, from the other 
fides. 

The' Oriental Amaryllis fends up a robnft 
ftem a foot high, -terminated by a large fwell- 
ing fcabbard, which protrudes a confiderablc 
fpnerical clufter of fine red flowers, each of 
which have five of its petals turned inward, 
and tbe fixth. ftands outward. It flowers late 
in autumn. 

Culture, Propagation, &c. 

The bulbs of all thefe plants may be pur- 
chafed at inoft of the nurferjes, and planted 
in Auguft and September. 

The two firft forts may be planted in any 
dry warm border, cipccially the licit, where 
they will flower annually ; the oilier being 
fomcwhat impatient of feverc froft, it is alio 
necefTary to plant fomc in pots, to have occa- 
fional (belter in winter. 

The Gutrnfty Lily requires protection from 



exceffiye we^ and froft, fp fliould be planted 
iiv pots to be moved to occafional {belter dur- 
ing their bloom, and from the rigour of 
winter ; as, likewife, when in flower, to move 
them- in their pots to adorn any particular 
place required, as a green-houfe, &c. or an 
apartment of a dwelling houfe. 

Great numbers of thefe bulbs are imp'orted 
hither annually from the Ifle of Guernfey; for 
(ale ; they generally arrive in July or Auguft, 
which it' procured and planted before the middle 
of Auguft, fome of the large roots will moftly 
flower, in good perfection, the fame feafon, 
in September and October ; it being generally 
advifeable to plant them in pots for the reafon 
above intimated ; the proper fize pots for this 
occafion are thofe called 24s. or 32s which fill 
with frelh light fandy earth, or with fand: plant 
one bulb in each pot, or two, or three in a 
large pot occafionally, as thought proper j 
inferting them two or three inches deep the 
bottom part, or with the top juft within the 
furface of the earth : place the pots to have 
fhadc from the mid-day fun during hot wea- 
ther, or placed in a garden frame to be fhaded 
with mats occafionally, or defended with the 
glafles from exceffive rain, and' cold nights, 
giving occafional moderate waterings ; and 
about the middle of September, when the 
flower-bud will begin to make its appearance, 
remove them to the full fun, to remain till their 
flowers begin to expand, then place them to 
have occafional protection from rains and 
noifterous winds, either in a green-houfe, 
garden-frame, or any airy room. 

When the flower fades, remove them into 
a garden-frame for the winter, to have occa- 
fional fhelter of the glafTes in times of violent 
rain, froft, fnow, &c. 

May permit the bulbs to remain unremoved 
two or three years, managing them as above, 
and they will afford a more considerable 
bloom the fucceeding autumns. It is however 
always eligible culture to tranfplant the bulbs 
once in the above period into frelh earth, and 
feparate the oft-fets, which plant either in pots, 
or in a bed of lighc dry foil, giving occafional 
(belter in winter; and in three years they will 
attain a flowering ftate, when they are to be 
treated as already directed. 

The Belladonna Amaryllis is tolerable har- 
dy, and will fucceed in a warm dry border, 
with occalional (belter from froft. It is how- 
ever advifeable to plant fome alio in pots, and 
manage them as directed for the Gucrnfey 
Lily. If it is indulged with a (love, it gene- 
rally flowers with greater luftre. 

The Mexican, the Purple, ami Superb, the 
Jacobaatty and Oriental Amaryllis, are of ten- 
der 
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dcr temperature, which, though they may be 
preferved through the winter in a warm green- 
houfe; they rarely flower, unlcfs the pots are 
plunged in* a good hot -bet), under frames and 
glafles, towards the tirift^of their Tefpeclive 
feafonsof flowering. All thefe forts, how- 
ever, fucceed beft in a ftove, and where there 
are fuch conveniences, it is eligible culture 
to indulge the plants with that temperament 
of heat, when they will not fail to produce 
their beaxiriruJ floweis annually, and the Jaco- 
bean Amaryllis often two or three times in 
that period of time. 

All the forts are propagated by the off-fcts, 
>or fmal'er bulbs, that rile annually from the 
fides of the main roots, which fliould be 
traiifplanted when their leaves decay, and the 
ofr-fecs feparated for propagation, and planted 
bv themfdves, and in two or three years they 
will attain a due fize for flowering, when they 
are to be managed as above direilcd. 
AMBROSIA. ' 

The plants are chiefly herbaceous. There 
are fix fpecies, of which two only merit con- 
fideration. 

Clafs and order, Moncccia Peniandria. 

Cfiaraflers.] Calyx, a monophyllous com- 
mon cup. Corolla, many male monope- 
talous florets in the fame calyx, and female 
apmlous flowers in different cups. Sta- 
mina, five filaments in each male floret. 
Pistillum, in each female flower a germen, 
andftyle having two long ftigmas. Pericar- 
dium, a leafy capfule of one cell, and one feed. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. Ambrosia elatiar. 
Taller Mugwort -leaved, Annual Ambrofla.] 

Ambrofia with doubly-pinnarifid leaves, and 
branches terminated by paniculated fpikes. 

2. Ambrosia arbor efcens. 
Tree Ambrofia."] Ambrofia with a fhrubby 

perennial ftem, pinnatifid, winged-like, hairy- 
leaves, and the branches terminated by fimplc 
fpikcs. 

The firft fort is a hardy annual, that attains 
three or four feet ftature, and is of branching 
growth, producing cluttered fpikes at the end 
of every branch. 

The Tree Ambrofla is a fhrubby perennial, 
which grows eight or'ten feet high, branching 
out upwards; the whole becomes woody, and 
of levcral years duration, and flowers annual- 
ly ; the flowers collected in fimplc fpikcs, 
proceding from the end of all the branches. 

Trie fpikes in both forts arc amentaceous, 
and fupport both male and female flowers. 

Both thefe fpecies are exotics ; the firft is of 
Virginia, &<:. and the fecond comes from Peru. 
The former fuccccds in the common ground, 



and may be admitted in the colled ion of hardy 
annuals, in decorating the flower-borders ; 
and tire fecond is tender, fo muft be potted ami 
placed among the green-houfe exotics. 

Their propagation may be effected by feed 
in a moderate hot-bed, or warm border in 
March ; and the Tree Ambrofia may alfo be 
raifed with great facility by cuttings, which 
grow freely in a ftiady border in May or June. 
AMELLUS, Star 'flower. 
Confifts of two perennial exotics, gamifhed 
with fpear-fhaped leaves, and compound 
flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Syngcnefla Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

C/iara&ers.] The flower is compound and 
radiated. Calyx, the common cup is round- 
ifli, and imbricated. Corolla, feveral her- 
maphrodite florets compofe the difk, and loofe 
iigulate female florets the radius. Stamina, 
five fhort capillary filaments, with cylindric 
antheraj. Pistillum, anovalgermcn, flender 
ftyie, and two filiform ftigmas. Pericar- 
pi um, none ; but the feeds, which are oval, and 
crowned with capillary down, are lodged in 
the cup. 

. The fpecies are, 

I. Amellus lycknitis. 
Trailing Star-flower.'] Hath a bufhy hail- 
ing ftem, with trailing branches, rifing two or. 
three feet high, garniihed* with obtufe downy 
fpear-ftiaped leaves, placed oppofite : the 
branches, are terminated by fingle flower- 
ftalks, each fupporting a violet-coloured flow- 
er, with a yellow difk, appearing in July and 
Auguft. 
2. Amellus umbellatus. 
Umbelled Star-flower.'] Hath herbaceous 
upright ftems, two feet high, branching at top, 
and gamifhed with three-nerved downy leaves,' 
and branches terminating in umbels ot yellow 
flowers. 

Propagation. 
The firft fpecies is propagated by cuttings 
planted in the funimer, and (haded till they are 
rooted, and afterwards tranfplanted into fmall 
pots to be removed into fhcltcr in winter. 

The fecond fpecies is more tender, may be 
propagated by lowing the feeds on a hot-bed, 
and the plants arifing planted in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed in the ftove* 

AMENTACEOUS Flo wer s, from Amen- 
tum, having that fpecies of calyx or cup call- 
ed Amentum. All Amentaceous Flowers are 
n gg rc g atc > a »d confift of a great number of 
minute flowers, and fouamw or chaffy fcalcs, 
.nixed alternately, and difpcrfcd along a flen- 
der thread-like receptacle, which hang loofcly 
down like a tail, and from the rcfcmblancc of 
fomc 
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fomc forts to' a cat's taiUhas obtained thdiiatHe 
of catkin. See Amentum. 

The following genera- are of thcAftienta- 
<*ouskihd. 

Birch, beech, hazel, horni-bearov, walnut 1 , 
oak, pine, poplar, juniper, cyprelfe, arbor- 
vita?, willow, &c. 

AMENTUM, Catkin ; a mode of flower- 
ing : defined to be a compofition of fcaly calyx 
and flowers, difpofed along a thread-like re- 
ceptacle. The fquamae or fcales that form the 
Amentum, mix alternately with the flowers, 
and refemble the chafF in an ear of corn.. 

AMETHYSTEA. 

Only one known fpecies conftitutes this 
genus ; a hardy annual flower from Siberia. 

Oafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.] Calyx, monophylious,tubu- 
late, bell-fhaped, femiquinquefid, permanent. 
Corolla, monopetalous, ringent border, five- 
parted. Stamina, two filiform filaments, 
and fimpleantherae. Pistillum, a quadrifid 
germen, iimple ftyle, topped by two acute 
tfigmas. PE».rcARPiOM r none ; four obtufe 
feeds lodge in the permanent calyx. 

The fpecies is, 
. Ametkvstea carttha. 
■ Blue Amethyjled.] Rifes with an upright, 
ihort ftem, a foot high, producing a few 
fmall lateral branches at top, with fmall,. frifidy 
dark-green leaves, and the branches terminated 
by fmall umbels of fine amethyftine blue 
flowers of an elegant appearance, in June and 
July, ice. fucceeded by ripe feeds in au- 
tumn. 

This little annual plant merits a place in the 
collection of hardy annuals : and is propagated 
by feed fowed in autumn, as foon as ripe, or 
in the fpring, in the flower- borders, pots, &c. 
and the plants to remain where fowed, as they 
do not fucceed fo well by tranfplanting. 

AMOMUM, Ginger. 

The plants are herbaceous exotics, of the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies, and are cultivated here 
in ftoves for curiofity. 

Clafs and order, Monandria Jlfonogynia. 

C/iaraflers.] Calyx is indented into three, 
parts. Corolla is monopetalous, tubular, 
and three-parted at the brim, and a ncclarium 
in its bofom. Stamina, one filament, and 
thick anther*. Pistillum,' a round gcrmen 
under the receptacle, a lingle ftyle, having a 
hairy ftigma. Pericarpium, a trigonous 
ca having fcveral feeds. \ 

The fpecies are four: thofe that merit notice 
arc, 

i. Amomum Zingiber. 
Common Ginger.] Amomum with naked 
flower-ftcms, and an oval Ipikc of flowers. 
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*. Amomum Zeminbeu 

Broad. leaved wild Ghtgcr.J Afhomumtwitbr 
naked flower-ftems", and oblong blunt fpikes. 

The plants:grow three of four feet high-, are 
perennial in root, but the fta:lks c and leaves rife 
in fpirogi and periih m aiitumrr. 

The roots are thick, flelhy, jointed, and 
fpreadeach way in the earth. 

The ftalks are reed-like, and grow ere& ; 
thofe of the firft rife two feet and a half high, 
the fecond above a yard; many fuch ftalks 
often proceed from the fame root, ornamented 
with leaves' placed aiternate r their bafes em- 
bracing the ftalks ; thofe of the firft are long 
and narrow, and in the fecond they are oblong 
and broader. From one fide of the ftalks artie 
the flower-ftems immediately from the root, 
each terminated by the flowers, which are 
arranged in clofe, fcaly fpikes ; thofe of the 
Ginger are blue, the other white. 

Both forts flower in autumn, and in No-- 
vember the whole decays to the ground. 

The dried roots of the firft fpecies is that 
well-known aromatic called Ginger, being 
much ufed for kitchen and; medical pur- 
pofes. 

Their propagation is effected by parting the 
roots early in fpring, before they fhoot forth; 
new ftalks, planting the ofr-fets in pots of 
light rich earth, and plunging them iu the 
bark-bed in the ftove, giving occafional water- 
ings, which, after they begin to lhoot, they 
'will need twice a week. 
S AMORPHA, Baftard Indigo. 

There is but one fpecies, which is a hardy, 
deciduous, flowering fhrub, of tall growth, 
'with long- winged leaves, and butterfly-fhaped 
flowers. 

< Clafs and order, Diadelphia Dccandria. 

Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulofe, and five-parted at the margin. Co- 
! rolla is papilionaceous, but the wings and 
I keel arc wanting. Stamina, ten filaments 
connected at their bale, and fimple anfaeras. 
Pistillum, a roundifh gcrmen, lingle ftyle, 
and ftigma. Pericarpium, a moon-fhaped 
leguininofe pod, containing two kidney-fhuped 
feeds. 
• The fjweies is, 
Amorpha Frutkofa. 

Shrub Amorpha.] Amorpha with long, pin- 
nated leaves, and purple flowers. 

This fhrub rifes ten or twelve feet high, 
advancing generally with fcveral litems, which 
branch out irregularly, and produce-large foft 
(hoots, ornamented with long-winged leaves, 
cotnpofed of many pair of lobes, and numerous 
fmnll papilionaceous, dark purple flowers, in 
long fpikes, proceeding from the extremity of 
H the 
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the young fhoots in fumrner, but it rarely 
ripens feed -in. this country. 

Jt is a native of America, where» of its 
young fhoots, was formerly prepared an infe- 
rior fort of Indigo. . • ♦ •:':;.■]:. 

For ufes in gardening, this fhrub may be 
employed to good advantage in aflemblage 
with others in competing large fhrubberies. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed, and 
layers of the young branches. The feed is 
procured from America, and fown in a bed of 
common earth in fpring; the laying may be 
performed in that feafon, or in autumn, and 
by autumn following the layers will be fit to 
tranfplant. 

AMY GDALUS. The Almond -Tree, 
which comprehends alio die Peach and Nec- 
tarine. 

According to the Linnaean fyftem of botany, 
all the forts of Peaches and Nectarines are 
retained as fpecies of Amygdalus, under which 
genus we {hall alfo range them ; but to render 
the whole more intelligible for common prac- 
tice in their cultivation, lhall proceed in three 
divifions, the firlt divifion to contain thofe 
commonly confidered as Almonds ; fecond, the 
Peach-Tree, Amygdalus-Perfica ; and third, 
the Nectarine, Amygdalus-Nuciper/ica. 

Clafs and order, jcofandr'ia Monagyma. 

Characters.] Ca lyx is monophyllous 
bularyand obtufely five-parted above.-. Co- 
rolla, five oval concave petals inferted into 
the cup. Stamina, twenty, or more fila- 
ments, and as many anthers. " Pistillum. 
roundifii germen, iimpte ftyle, having a round 
ftigma. Peri car pi um, the germeu becomes 
a Targe, roundifh-oval, downy fruit, inclofing 
a hard nut or ftone, containing one feed or 
kernel. 

. Fuji Divifon. 

Or* the Almond kind, the following are the 
principal i'pecies and varieties. 

I. Am yg dal us communis. 

Common Almond-Tree. ] Almond-Tree with 
foot-ftalkcd, fawed leaves, and reddith flowers, 
in pairs, having the petals cmarginatcd. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Almond 
with bitter kernels. — Common Almond with 
d tender ihc!!,- ami bitter kernels. — Common 
Almond with fwect kernels. 

The two following arc alio fuppofed to be 
only validity; of the Common Almond. 

a. A m y o o a l t: s Jtitiva. 

PVhite-ft'jwircd Almond-Tree.] Almond- 
Tree with lineal -lanceolate, ftiarp-poiritcd, 
crcnatcd leaves, and white flowers. 

3. Amygdalus du/cis. 

Sweet, Tender-flielled, Jordan Almond.] Al- 
mond-Tr.ee with pcliolated, fliort, broader, crc- 



nated leaves, and pale red flowers no longer 
than the calyx. 

4. Amy gdalus orientalis. 

Eaftern Silvery-leaved Almond.] Almond-* 
Tree with fpear-fhaped, filvery, ihort, fOot- 
Italked leaves, continuing, great; part of the' 
year. 

5. Amygdalus nana. 

Dwarf Almond.] Almond with low flender 
items and.hranches, and petiolate leaves, nar- 
rowed at the bafe, and fawed on the margin. 

Varieties of litis are,] Dwarf Almond with 
fingle red flowers. — Dwarf Almond with dou- 
ble red flowers. 

6. Amygdalus incana. . 

Hoary Dwarf Almond.] Amygdalus with 
fpear-iliaped, fawed, almoft clofe-fittihg 
ieaves,.hoary-white underneath. 

All thefe fpecies and refpeiSrive varieties of 
Almond.are deciduous, and of hardy tempera- 
ture, that profper in any common foil of a gar- 
den. They, confidered as fruit-trees, being but 
of fmall importance for their production of . 
fruit in this country, are cultivated principally 
as plants of ornament, for the beauty of their 
early flowers, which furround all the young 
branches and fhoots in great numbers, and 
are extremely confpicuous ; they come out be- 
fore the leaves, appearing early in fpring, and 
which, in the Amygdalus communis, and fail-' 



vus, are frequently fucceeded by plenty of ripe- 
fruit in autumn, which, in all the varieties, 



obtains an oval form, and large Gze, is downy, 
and of a. thick, tough, leathery fubftance, in- 
iclofing a large oblong nut or ftone, contain-, 
ing a large kernel, which is the Almond, and 
the only efculent part of the fruit ; but feldom 
attain thorough perfection in England. 

The tree kinds flower early in March, and 
the fruit ripens in September'; and the dwarf 
forts flower the end of March, and beginning 
of April. , . > 

The Amygdalus communis and varieties ob- 
tain about, fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
and divides into many fpreading branches, 
which, fhoot ftrongly, but in time forms regu- 
lar fpreading heads, adorned in fpring with 
innumerable flowers, ariling clofely ail along 
the lides of the young branches and moots, 
[and in: a manner covers them, continuing a 
fortnight or three weeks in full luftro, and 
make a fine appearance; and when they fade* 
the leaves, which are long and narrow, come 
out, and the fruit take their growth. 

The fevcral varieties of this fpecies are frc- 
uently obtained from the feed or kernels of 
ic fame tree, of cither fort ; that with the 
I'wcct kernels is often cultivated -asm fruit-tree, 
for the fake of the find kernels, and when 
once 
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ppce obtained, the fort; is continued 'vyith cer- 
tainty.by inoculation,.. See their Culture. ; 

The Atyygdalus fat\va\m*\m WeJ&e -or. fif- 
teen feet in height, is a moderate fhppter^and 
the flowers fmall ; but being white, numerous, 
and tolerably confpicuous, they- form atiagree- 
able contraft with the-pqmmp^Jt?^ .buff th,e 
bloflbms being impatient of;Cpttjng frofts, they 
arerarely fucceeded by much fruit, unlefs. rjie 
trees have a fheltered lituatipn, or are trained 
againft a?fouth wall. . : 

jThe Amygdq]\K dukh,, and pr/Ma/is, rife, 
twelve or fifteen feet high ; .they ftioot mode- 
rately, and produce very fmall flowers, but 
rarely any fruit in England. ; . . 

The two fpecies and, varieties of Dwarf 
Almond are low ihrubs, that feidom exceed 
three or four feet in .height; the {terns are 
flender, and fend .forth numerous feeble 
branches near the ground, and the fingle- 
Aowered fort fend up many fuckers from the 
root. Both thefe fhrubs have a\l their young 
branches clofely adorned in fpring widi flow r 
ers, which, .being of a fine pale red-colour, 
very numerous, and fhowy, make a beautiful 
appearance for about a fortnight, and are 
fome of the greateft ornaments of the fpring. 

The Angle fort flowers the end of March, 
and die double kind early in April, - each con- 
tinuing about a fortnight. 

. life in GardeftSy fife..- 
For ufes' in gardening, thefe^ees are 'efteem- 
cd chiefly for the beauty of their flowers 1 ; but 
fomc of the tree kinds alfo demand attention as 
fruit-trees, and being of moderate growth, 
they may with propriety be admittec},in gardens 
of any extent. \." ' 

Tiiofc that have the greateft .claim to redeem, 
are the Common, Almond, \V!b'ite, flowering 
Almond, the Silvery-leaved,; and the two varie- 
ties of liK.Jwygdalus nqna. Of the two former, 
a few . ftandard trees diipoicd alternately in 
ihrubheries, or any ornamental plantation, 
have a fine effecT; in the fpring. feafon, and 
are particularly ornamental on the boundaries 
of grafs lawns, contiguous to the .manflon- 
houi'e. Some trees' dropped fingl.v- in diftcrent 
parts of large plcafurc.grbunds wiil . appear to 
great advantage during, *thcir bloom ; and, after 
the (lower is pall, the, piogrefs or" die growth 
of the fruit of the two former forts atiyrcjs 
amuSemeut to the curious! 

Souk .times curious perfons train a few, of 
the Common and White tAhnoud v as^d waifs, 
ftr half ftandards, agaiuft, walls, yr iivefpalicrs, 
to obtain, larger, forwarder,', and 'better fin 
voured fruit, managing .them .it's, peach-trees. 

The two forts of Dwarf Almonds, being 
fhrubs of great beauty during their bloom, arc 1 



;proper furniture for the ,mo# confpicuous 
compartments of fhrub.berie?,- and ftiQuld oc- 
cupy ' places mear the front,'., with fhrubs of 
;lo weft growth. ■ > ?/./* '• 'i 

• . The .©jher two. fp^cjej?, are.alfo, c-vdriyated 'jn 
Jfome curious gardens for variety, eipecjally, the 
Jordan Almond. .,. i y , ., , : ; 

i [•:. : ■>.. . , Mrqpagqliofi, &e*?rr \.k.- - ' 
; The Common Almond and varieties may be 
jpropagated either by fowing the-^tones of the 
fruit, or any particular forts, by budding thein; 
;upon pluro, or almond ftocks.' ,- 
; ■ . . ^yith refpedt. to thefe two methods of pro- 
pagation, diofe that are budded foouer form 
ifulT and regular heads, and;they likewife fooner 
tattain a ftate of flowering and produchigfruit; ; 
and befides, if it; is intended- to continue the 
- Sweet ;Kernelled, or any other particiijar fort, 

• it.can only be done with certainty by. inocula- 
tion ; as when raifed from feed they vary, and. 
>all ; die varieties often rile from the fruit of 
the fame tree. The inoculation is performed 
jia jnly and Aqguft, ; in the ufual method, and 
' may -be budded either for dwarfs, half or full 
ftanaards: See Inoculation. The. firft 
flipotfrom die bud is tp;be fhortened:in fpring 
to four or five eyes, that it may put out lateral 
fhoots to for/n fi. regularhead, andin.tw-o or 
three years after they may be tranfplanted, 
either for bearing fruit, or for the purpofes of 
ornament. 

The fecond, third, and fourth forts are alio 
commonly propagated by inoculation, manag- 
ing them - as above. 

To raife thefe trees from the ftones, they 
fhould be planted in autumn, i. e. October or 
Noyember, or in February or March ; chufc 
thofe of the laft furnnier's growth, and <lrj|j 
them in two or three inches deep, in a bed of 
light earth : the plants will appear in fpring. 
and in autumn or fpring following tranlplani 
them in rows in the nurfcry, where you may 
train them cither for ftandards, half ftandards, 
or dwarfs, according to your fancy. See 
St a n.ij A^os.and. Dw A. r f-T rues. , 

If it is intended to bud any of them, cither 
with; Almonds or 'Poaches, ,tlVey,.will be ritjor 
that operation foi;.d>var/s, t fomqjhe fii;ft n anJ 
all of them the Immd fummer after tranipiant- 
ing; hue for ilaiulards <thcv (houtd.have three 
years growth* to be iraimxl with proper ilcnis. 
ScoInoci i.aimon and Gaafting^ 
; Thc* r ii\v.o dwarf ftms arq alio fomctimos pro- 
pagated by budding anion plum or Almond 
ftocks; they may alfo be railed with gieat 
facility by fuckers from the roots, w hic.li, the 
fingle kind particularly, yield in. great plenty; 
or, in default of which, lioth ibrt^ti^y alio \)v 
railed expeditioufly by layeis. 
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Second Divtfion. 

Amygdalus-Perskia, the Peach-Tie*, 
heing the fecond diviGon of the genus Arnyg- 
dalus. See Amygdal^s. 

Clafs, order, and chaili&crs, die fame as the 
Amygdalus. 

The varieties of Peaches are very great, and 
by occafionally to railing them from the feed 
or kernel, they may be multiplied indefinitely. 
It is to be obferved, however, that notwich-; 
ftanding the number of varieties that may be 
obtained that wav, it is probable not one in 
twenty is poffeffed of the proper qualities, as 
is obvious by the cultivated forts now known 
in England; for mod of the eminent nurfcry- 
men retain no more than from twenty to thirty 
forts in their catalogues, which they fell as 
real good peaches. Some indeed extend them 
to forty or fifty, but among which there are 
many of very indifferent qualities, and not 
worth the fpace they occupy ; and fince iris 
not more expenfe to cultivate the beft than the 
more indifferent ones, the firft only deferve 
our regard ; and as all the forts require to be 
trained againft walls, the expence of building 
them is very confiderable, and^a good afpe&ed 
wall is too valuable to be filled with any but 
die capital forts. See Walls, ice. 

Thefe fruit are divided into two clafles, 
i. e. Peaches and Pa vies; the former are diftin- 
guiftiablc by the flefli or pulp readily quitting 
the ftone, that of the latter firmly adheres 
thereto. 

Botanifts allow only one diftinft fpecies of 
Peach- Trees : all the different forts of the fruit 
are varieties of one another, fothat the trees of 
all the varieties bear the particular marks of 
the original fpecies ; which is, 

Amygdalus-Persica, {Per/tea.) 

The Peach-Tree."] Amygdalus with fawed 
leaves, and folitary flowers, lilting clofe to the 
fides of the branches. 

Varieties of the fruit are, 

I. Early Wliite Nutmeg Peach.] Avery 
fmall oblong whitifh fruit; ripe middle of 
July. 

a. Early Red Nutmeg Peach.] A fmall, 
roundifh, bright red fruit ; ripe end of 
July. 

3. Anne Peach.] A fmall, round, ycllow- 
ifh white fruit, faintly tinged with red on the 
funny fide ; ripe early in Auguft. 

4. Small Mignon Peach.] A fmallifh round 
fruit, red on the funny fide ; ripe towards the 
middle of Auguft. 

5. Great Mignon Peach.] A large round 
fruit, fwclling on one fide, and beautifully 
fpottedVith red next the fun ; ripe about the 
middle of Auguft. 
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\ 6. Early Purple Peach.] A large, touhd, - 
;purplifh red fruit ; ripe middle of Auguft. 

7. Late Purple Peach.] A fine, large, 
round, dark red, or purple fruit ; ripe middle 
of September. 

8. fVhit: Magdalen Peach.] A middle- 
fized, round, whitifh fruit, one fide deeply 
furrowed ; ripe early in Auguft. 

9. Red Magdalen Peach.] A beautiful,' 
large, round, red fruit ; ripe end of Auguft. 

10. Early Newington Peach.] A middle- 
fized, roundifh fruit, elegantly red on the 
funny fide ; ripe in Auguft. 

11". Old late Newington Peach.] A fine, 
large, round fruit, beautifully red next the fun ; 
ripe middle of September. 

12. Montauban Peach.] A middle-fized 
roundifh fruit, cleft on one fide., and aimoft 
wholly of a purple-red colour ; ripe toward* 
the end of Auguft. 

13. Belle Chevreufc Peach.] A middle- 
fized beautiful red fruit, of an oblong figure ; 
ripe end of Auguft. 

14. Nobkjfe Peach.] A very large round- 
ifh fruit, finely marbled with a purplifh red ; 
ripe beginning of September. 

15. Yellow Albcrge Peach.] A middle-fized, 
fomewhat longifh, yellow-flefhed fruit; ripe 
about the middle of Auguft. 

16. Belle Garde or Galland Peach.] A fine, 
large, roundifh fruit, aimoft wholly of a 
deep purple colour ; ripe beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

17. Chancellor Peach.] A large, fomewhat 
oblong, bright red fruit ; ripe end of Auguft 
and September. 

1 8. Le Teton de Venus, or Brcafi of Venus 
Peach.] A pretty large, fomewhat longifh 
fruit, deeply divided on one fide, both cfivi- 
fions fwelhng and rounded like a woman's 
breaft, and of a pale red colour on the funny 
fide ; ripe towards the end of September. 

19. RoJTana Peach.] A middle-fized, fome- 
what oval fruit, purple next the fun ; ripe 
early in September. 

20. Perl tque Peach.] A fine large, roundifh, 
and fomewhat oblong fruit, terminated at top. 
by a fmall nipple, having the funny fide red, 
the other pale green ; ripe early in October. 

2 1 . Admirable Peach.] A very large, round 
fruit, beautifully adorned with red next the- 
fun ; ripe beginning or middle of Septem- 
ber. 

22. Rambouillet Peach.] A large, longifh, 
deeply-furrowed fruit, the funny fide beauti- 
fully reddened, the other yellow ; ripe towards 
the end of September. 

23. La Royate, or Royal Peach.] A large, 
rounds aimoft wholly red fruit, but deeply 

reddened 
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peddeneJ next the fun; ripe end of Septcm- 

24. Bourdine Peach.] A large, -round, very 
fine fruit, blight red on the funny fide ; ripe 
beginning or middle Of September. 

25. Bloody Peach.] A middle-fized fruit. 
*Ieep red next the fun, and its whole pulp of a 
Wood red colour ; ripens late in October. 

26. Nivctte Peach.'] A very fine, 'large, 
longifh fruit, deep purple next the fun ; ripe 
middle of September. 

£7. Portugal Peach.] A large, round, even 
Peach, generally fpotted, and the funny fide 
•elegantly reddened ; ripe towards the end of 
September. 

28. Royal George Peach.] A middle-fized, 
-round Peach, furrowed on one fide, of a deep 
red next the fun, the other parr white, fpotted 
with red ; ripe early in September. 

29. Violet Peach.] A middle-fized, roundifh. 
eval, violet-coloured Peach ; ripe towaixls the 
middle of September. 

30. Catharine Peach.] A beautiful, very 
large round Peach, the funny fide wholly of 

- a fine bright red, the other fide white ; ripens 
in October. 

31. Afonjhrous Pav'te of Pomponne.] An 
amazingly large and beautiful Peach, the 
fhape round, and often meafures twelve or 
fourteen inches in circumference ; the fide 
-next the fun is deeply reddened, and the other 
aflumes a. pale flefh colour ; ripe about the 
end of October. 

32. Cambray Peach.] A middle-fized, long- 
ifh, pale-coloured Peach ; ripe in October. 

33. Sion Peach.] A large ha ndfome, round 
Peach, reddifh on the funny fide, the other 
fide whitifh ; ripe end of September. 

34. Nar bonne Peach. ] A very large Peach, 
almoft wholly of a grcenilh colour ; ripe in 
October. 

The above thirty-four varieties of Peaches 
are the principal forts of that univerfally ad- 
mired fruit, known in Great Britain ; and the 
name here annexed to each variety, is that by 
which they are generally known to all the 
nurferymen, who cultivate the trees for fale, 
to fupply noblemen and gentlemen's gardens. 

Many -of the above varieties approach fo 
near to one another in fize, fhupe, and co- 
lour, that it is fometimes difficult to deter- 
mine their difference without the ftrifle ft at- 
tention. 

Wc do not pretend to recommend all thefc 
varieties as real good Peaches, but for the fake 
of thofe who have large extent of walling, 
have collected all the principal forts to view, 
with fhort defcriptions of their fizes, fhapes, 
colours, and times of ripening, which it is 



prefumed will convey fome idea of the'fefpet*- 
tive varieties to the unexperienced, and' help 
to direct him in the choice -of ihefeits. 

The forts that have the greateft claim to 
efteein, as the heft and moft beautiful, both, 
in regard to fize, fhape, colour, flavour, arid 
the beft bearers, are the following. 

The Anne Peach, Small Mignon, Great: 
Mignon, Red Magdalen, Belle Garde, Belle 
Chevreufe, Montauban, Admirable, Early 
Newington, Late Newington, Bourdine, Ni- 
vette,. La Royale, Purple, Teton de Venus-,. 
Catherine, and Great Pavie of Pomponne; 
the latter chiefly for its prodigious fize and 
beauty, and, as a pickle, it furpafles ail the 
other forts. 

The two Nutmeg Peaches, though of fmall 
fize and indifferent flavour, efpecially the 
white forr, they,, on account of their early-, 
perfection, fhould alfo be allowed a place in 
the collection. 

The Bloody Peach merits a place more for. 
Angularity, than for the quality of the fruit. 

The two Newington Peaches, Portugal,- 
Catharine, and Monftrous Pavie, may be 
deemed of the Pavie tribe, their flefh adher- 
ing deftly to the ftone.. The Old Newing.- 
ton and Catharine are efteenied two of the 
moft valuable Peaches that are cultivated in, 
England.. 

Peach trees in general will grow, fifteen Op 
twenty feet high, if they have full fcope ; and'- 
if trained for ftandards,- and permitted to take- 
their natural growth, they form regular heads*, 
but they do not ripen their fruit well on ftand- 
ards in this country, they being natives of a 
much warmer climate ; fo that,, to effect the. 
ripening of their fruit perfectly, they require 
the fhelter of a warm wall, to which.- their 
branches fhould be regularly trained. 

The trees in general flower early in fpring ; . 
the flowers come out before the leaves, ap- 
pearing chiefly on the flioots of laft year, 
arifing fome finely, others in pairs, all along 
:the fides of the thoot, to which they fit clofe ;. 
they are formed each.of five.fmall petals, and 
many ftamina in the middle, with, a fmall. 
round germcn, which becomes the PeaGh. 
Of their Propagation. 
The general propagation of Peach-trees is • 
effected by budding them upon plum ftocks. 

But all the fine varieties of thefe fruits were 
originally obtained from the feed or. kernel, 
and more new varieties may be gained by. that . 
means ; but as we formerly obferved the pro- 
cefs is fomewhat tedious, and often terminate." 
in but trifling; fuccefs, in vefpedt to the qua- 
lity of the fruit fo obtained ; for if vou plant 
the ftones of the fined forts,, it is athouiand, 
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to one, if, out of a great number, you obtain 
one like the original, and but fror that have 
any real merit, lb greatly do tbefe, and in- 
deed moil' other fruity vary from the feed. 
However, for the fake of experiment, there 
are many who have curio lity and patience 
enough to undertake the acquifition of new 
varieties by the above, methods, and think, 
themfelves amply rewarded if they gain one 
or two new forts that poffefs good qualities in 
refpeci to fize, form, colour, and flavour. 

The method of planting the ftones for that 
purpofe, is, they fhould be planted or fowed 
in autumn, in October, or November, or pre- 
ferved in land till February ; fowing them in 
drills two or three inchesdeep, and in fpring fol- 
lowing they will come up, and jfter having one 
or two tummcrs' grow-in, they fhould in au- 
tumn or following fpring, be tranfplanted in 
rows in the nurferv, and in a year or two after, 
fome may be planted againft any fpare wall, 
pales, or teed fence, and trained as other 
Peach-trees ; others may remain in the nur- 
fery rows ; and when they have fhown fruit, 
thbfe of merit fhould be planted where they 
are to remain, which you may propagate or 
encreafe by budding, as hereafter directed. 

The only method of progagation, however, 
.to continue, with certainty, die approved or 
any acquired forts of Peaches, is by .budding, 
i. e. inoculation ; ' fince, by. inoculating the bud 
of a. tree of any of the kinds, in the Item or 
frock of any, fort of Peach, Almond, or 
Plum,; the Lud unites with the faid ftock, 
the head of which being cut off*, the bud 
fhcois forth, branches out, and becomes a 
Peach: tree, which will produce fruit in ftze, 
fhape, colour, and flavour, exactly the fame 
as that of the parent tree from whence the 
bud was taken, and by which means you may 
multiply any- of the forts of Peaches, and; 
other fj nil trees at ph.dure, and with certain- 
ty of the defued kind (fee Inoculation) ; 
and betides, trees, thus sailed, much former at- 
tain a bearing fta tc than thofe from the kernels. 

Peaches, as above hinted, may be budded 
upon thtcc or four different fio< ks, viz. upon 
thofe railed from their own kernels, upon the 
almond, apricot, and plum. See Stocks. 

There is however but one fort of flock pro- 
per for general ufc whereon to bud Peaches, 
which is that of the plum; the Peach,, the 
almond, and apricot ("locks, are not commonlv 
fo profperous in continuing the trees fo long 
in a good llate of full bearing; whereas the 
plum flock being in every rcli c& hardier, and 
belter fuired to different foils, Peaches budded 
upon them are generally healthful, and of 
long duration ; obfci vi;i£,' howev.r, that ex- 



perience has proved them to be the moft 
profperous and durable on one particular.fort 
of plum flock, which is that of the true mufcle 
plum.. 

The propagation, or raifing flocks from dip 
varieties of plums indifferently, as ajfo of 
Peaches, almonds, and apricots, may widi 
great eaie be effected by fowing the {"tones ot 
the fruit in autumn or February, in drills two 
inches deep, and they will rife freely the fpring 
following ; and in October or November, or 
fpring after, in February or March, they- may 
be tranfplanted in rows two feet and half di- 
ftance, and in the two following fummers, 
thofe that are intended to foim dwarfs, may 
be inoculated with Peach-buds. 

But in refpecr to the real mufcle plum 
flock, diis cannot be obtained with certainty, 
in its true ftate, frqm the ftones, for they vary 
fo greatly when railed from feed, that proba- 
bly not one in a hundred will prove of that 
fort ; therefore, the only method to obtain the 
true mufcle kind is either by layers in autumn, - 
or by fuckers that are fent up from the roots 
of Peach or plum-trees, that are known to be 
worked upon, or proceed from that fort of 
plum, which fhould be collected in October or 
November, or early in the fpring ; chufe thofe 
that are about the fize of a large goofe quill ; 
cut off* any knots of old wood that adhere to 
their roots, and trim q(F all fide-branches, and 
plant them in lines two feet and half diftahce, 
and in the following fummer fome will be fit to 
bud for dwarfs. However, in default of a fup- 
ply of mufclc-ftocks, raifed as above from layers 
or fuckers, raifc them from the ftones of the 
mufcle-plum, or occafionally from thofe, or 
flickers of other plum kinds ; and planted in 
nurfery lines to attain proper fizes for budding. 

The proper fized flocks to bud upon to 
form dwarfs, Jhould be about half an inch to 
an inch thick. 

But if intended to form half or full rtand- 
ards, the ftock.% before they are budded, 
mufi be permitted to form llcms an inch thick 
at bottom, and four, five, or fix feet in 
height, or more. See Stocks, Nursery, 
Inoculation, &c. 

The fcafon for budding them is Augtifi, 
though fome perform that woik in June and 
July ; but when budded too early, the buds 
arc apt to flioot the fame year, which fhoots, 
being weakly, are cither killed in winter, or, 
if they efcape the froft, tlicy never ,make 
great progicfs j therefore, from about the 25th 
of July to the 25th of Augtifl is the proper 
period for that operation, and the buds will 
! emu in dormant till fpring, when they will 
Ihoot forth with vigour, 
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- The method of performing the operation 
of budding, and every thing relating thereto 
for thofe ■ and other trees, is fully explained 
under that article. See Inoculation. 

We ihall therefore only pbferve, that as 
Peach-trees require to be trained againft. walls, 
&c. they fhould be budded principally to form 
dwarfs, that their branches may at firft come 
out low, fo as they may by degrees be trained 
to occupy every part of the wall, from bottom 
to top; theftocks fhould therefore be budded 
within five or fix inches of the bottom, but 
where there are high walls to furnifh, it is 
neceffary alfo to raife fome for half-flandard 
and ftandard wall-trees, to occupy die upper 
part, while the dwarfs are gradually advanc- 
ing to cover the whole ; the fiocks, to con- 
ftirute fuch ftandards, fhould for half ftandards 
be budded at the height of three or four feet, 
and for full ftandards at that of fiye or fix, 
or they may be budded near the ground, and 
the firft ftiobt from the bud trained to the above 
heights to form a ftem. 

Obfefve to infert only one bud in each 
flock, the heads of which are to remain on 
entire until fpring. 

In March following, the heads of all the 
flocks are to be cut off floping, juft above 
the place of infertion of the bud, 

Soon after this the buds will fhoot forth, 
each will produce one ftrong erecl: fhoot, 
which, by autumn, will probably attain three 
or four feet in height, and the trees have then 
acquired their firft ftate of formation, which, 
in October or November, or in February or 
March, fhould be tratifplanted' either againft 
proper walls, Sec. in the places where they 
are finally to remain, or occalionally againft 
fome wall, paling, or reed- fence, in order 
for training them one, two, or three years 
in the wall-tree manner, to.give them the firft 
rcquillte formation as wall-trees, previous to 
their ' final tranfplanting into their allotted 
iituations ; and in either of which methods, 
they, in the fpring, muft have the faid firft 
Ihoot from budding, headed down to a few 
eves or buds, to force out a fupply of lateral 
fhoots below, near the place of inoculation, 
to give the tree its fuitable form for the wall, 
and in two or three years they will bear fruit. 
See Planting the Trees, Heading down, &c> ' 
Of the Situation, Jfpcil, and proper Soil for 
theje Trees. 

With rcfpcdl to lituation and expofurc, the 
Peach-tree being originally a native of warm 
climates, is, in fome rclpcfls, tender,] and 
will not piofpcr, at lead, not bear well, in an 
open lituation ; fo that for the general part, 
icmjirc to be trained againft walls. 



The trees .them felves, though hardy enough 
in refpedl to cold, yet 'trie bloflbm and young 
fruit are extremely impatient of frqft and cut- 
ting winds, which generally reign in this 
country at early fpring, when the trees bloom 
and " fet their fruit : the trees, therefore, 
fhould be indulged with the fhelter of a warm 
wall, or other fubftantial clofe fence, to 
which they ftiould be planted clofe, and their 
branches regularly trained thereto, which is ne- 
ceflary, not only to defend the bloflbm and 
young fruit the better from the inclemency of 
the weather, but alfo that they may have all the 
advantages of the fun's influence, to accelerate 
its ripening, as well as to give it colour aud 
flavour, which many forts, even with all the 
aid in our power to give, hardly effecT; in un- 
favourable feafons in this country. 

The proper afpecled walls or expofure for 
the fine forts, is that of a due fouth ; fome 
may alfo he plante'd upon an eaft afpedled 
wall, and in favourable feafons the trees will 
alfo fometimes fet and ripen fruit tolerably 
on a weftern afpe£l. However, where there 
is walling enough, let the capital forts be al- < 
ways planted againft fuch walls, &c. that en- 
joy the greateft degree of the fouth fun, as 
even that afpect, in fome feafons, is barely 
fufficient to ripen fome of the late forts of 
thefe fruit, in any part of this ifland. 

Such of the forward kinds that you defire 
as early as poflible, fhould have the warmeft 
fituation on the beft fouth wall, in which the 
fruit will be obtained in the earlieft feafon - y 
when, although fome of thefe earlier forts are 
inferior in fize and flavour, they will prove 
highly acceptable in the deflert. 

With refpeiSl to foil, the Peach-tree will 
profper in any common foil of a garden, 
where it is not Icfs than fifteen or eighteen 
inches depth of proper ftaple, i. e. fuch that 
is proper for the culture of common kitchen 
herbage, and where moifturc is not very co- 
pious .• but if the depth of good foil in the 
fruit-tree borders is two or three feet, it will 
be the greater advantage. 

The breadth of the borders againft the walls, 
where it is intended to plant thcl'e trees, fhould 
never be lefs than three or four feet, but thofe 
of fix or eight feet is the moll proper width. 

If the natural foil of the borders is of a mo- 
derately light, pliable nature, and of proper 
depth, it is a happy circumftancc ; and if it 
is of a loamy temperature, it will alfo be a 
particular advantage, provided however there 
is fuch depth of proper llaplc as above noticed, 
before you come at gravel, claw or auy other 
bad foil at bottom, in which cafe nothing nunc 
than common uctichingis neceffary ; but where 
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'"there is lefs than that depth, the borders muft: 
he raifed or deepened' with a due portion of 
good irefh eanli and rotten dung, working' 
the whole well together* a 

Where good rich or pliable loam could be 
eafiiy ob:ained from the furface of fome 
contiguous pafture* common, or other field, 
and with ftore of rotten, dung, working or 
blending the whole with the natural foH of 
the border to the proper depth, it would form 
a fine compoft, and the trees will profper, and 
be of long continuance. 

But if the foil is naturally {tiff and clayey, 
or of any other ftubborn or very moift nature, 
it may be mellowed by adding dry fub- 
ftance's, fuch as light compoft, coal aflies, drift 
fand, road foil, and other fimilar materials, and 
plentv of rotten dung, working the whole with 
the natural foil to the above depth. 

Where any one is io happy to poflefs a foil 
whole natural goodnefs renders all foreign af- 
fiftance unneceflary, no more need be .done 
than trenching the borders one or two fpades 
deep, and it is fit for the reception of the trees. 
SeeKi tchen'-Garden, Borders, etc. 
Of Planting the Trees. 
The feafon for planting is October and 
November, or even any time in open wea- 
ther till March, in dry warm foils; but in 
moift or wet foils, we prefer the fpring for 
that work. ; 

Peach-trees, and, in fhort, all others that are 
defignedforwalls, mould generally be planted in 
their places of final defiination when they are 
only one year old, i. e. when their heads are of 
one fumrricr's growth from the bud, and with 
their faid heads entire for the prefent, (fee 
Heading them down) that we may have the 
opportunity of training them from their ori- 
gin, as it were, and in their proper pofition 
m the places where they are finally to remain; 
for the great art in forming a wall-tree depends 



entirely upon the due- pruning and training 
j;;e two firft vears, after making the firft 
fhoot r r head from the budding. 

But if any one is in baftc to have his walls 
covered at once, as it were, with bearing 
trrcs, he rriav be fupplied with futh at molt 
of the nurfcries, which are what the nurfery- 
r.;e-n call trained trees, which they fell from 
hve to tin {hillings per tree, according to the 
fort*, iizc, and property of growth. Every 
one may do as they pleafe, but for my. own 
p.mt I always prcfeirt d ibofe of one -year from 
the bud; for tilde reafons, firft, that trees of 
that age fooucr and moic firmly cftabltfh their* 
roots, which is an elfcntial point to keep in' 
view i ami fecondly, becaufc I would have 
(he trtt under my own management from the 



beginnings which I always found to be of 
importance. 

The diftance thefe trees fhould be planted 
from one another is fifteen feet, and if the 
walls are high, half or full "ftandards may be 
planted between the dwarfs,; to occupy the 
upper part while the dwarfs grow up to fill 
that fpace, for no part of good walls fhould be 
left unoccupied. 

The rule is this, if the walls are not above 
fix or eight feet high, plant none but dwarfs, 
and thefe at fifteen feet diftance ; if the walls 
are nine feet high, half ftandards, of about 
three or four feet ftem, may be planted be- 
tween the dwaifs ; and if the walls are ten or 
twelve feet, or more in height, may have full 
ftandards, of five or fix feet ftem, planted to oc- 
cupy the upper part ; and as the dwarfs are to 
be the principal refidents, way muft be made, 
as their branches gradually advance, by cutting 
away the lowermoft ones of the ftandards by 
degrees annually, and at laft, in feven, eight, 
ten, or more years, as you (hall fee neceflary, r 
the ftandards may be entirely taken away, 
that the dwarfs may advance, and fill the 
whole fpace of walling. 

The mode of planting being fixed on,: — if 
for a full plantation, mark our on the walls the" 
diftances as above for the trees. 

Then, having recourfe to the nurfery, let 
the trees be taken up with all their roots 'as fen- 
fire as pofiible, for this is of much importance; 
the extreme ends of all the long roots fhould 
be tipped, i. e. a little fhortenea, and thofe of 
broken or bruifed ones cut fmooth (fee Plan-P- 
in g), preferving the heads entire for the pre- 
fent. Holes or pits are then to be opened, 
capacious enough to receive the roots freely 
every way. Place the tree therein, about 
three inches from the wall, with the bud out- 
vard, and with the head inclining to the 
wall, then break and trim in the earth regu- 
larly between all the roots and fmall fibres, 
and tread the whole gently, to fix the whole 
plant in its proper pofition ; then direfitly tack 
the head to the wall, or tic it to a ftake, to 
fecure it from the power of boiftcrous winds 
till March, when it is to.be headed down. See 
Heading Down. 

If the enluing fpring or beginning of fum- 
mer fhould prove very dry, indulge the trees 
with moderate waterings once or twice a 
week, according to the drought and hent of 
the feafon, which will encourage them to pufh 
out .more freely and ftrong after heading 
down. 

Of Heading Down, and Manner of Pruning* 
to give the Trees their due Form. 
The trees being planted with their firft 
heads 
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heads from the bud entire, as we adyjfed ; the 
next neccffary culture is to perform the ope- 
ration of heading them down, which is to be 
done juft as they begin to moot, and die pro- 
per time is March. 

This work confifts in ibortening the head, 
ot firft main flioot down within five or 
fix eyes of the bud, or place" of its origin, flop- 
ing it off on the fide next the wall, juft above 
an eye, which is a neceffary operation, both 
to dwarfs, half, and full ftandards, that are 
planted againft walls; that by flopping its 
upright direction, it may throw out feveral 
lateral {hoots from the remaining lower part 
to the right and left, and conftitute the pro- 
per foundation for forming a wall-tree, wliofe 
firft branches mould always proceed on both 
fides, from within fix inches of the place of 
inoculation, whether dwarfs for the lower 
parr, or ftandards for the middle and top of 
the wall ; and that if the heading down was 
omitted, the confequence would he, the tree 
would advance with a naked ftem, and leave 
almofl one half of the allotted fpace of wall- 
ing unoccupied. 

Therefore, pay no regard to the firft head 
from the bud, howfoever large and fine it may 
appear, but cut it down as above ; for the ge- 
neral formation of the tree depends entirely 
upon the form acquired by this practice, and 
the two fucceeding years' pruning. See Head- 
ing down Trees. 

Firjl Pruning after Heading down.] The 
trees being thus headed down, they will foon 
after produce one ftrong ihoot from each re- 
maining eye, obferving that fuch as proceed 
immediately fore-right from the front and 
back of the branches are to be conflantly 
rubbed oft' clofe, but all thofe that advance 
from the two (ides are to be prcfei ved entire, 
which, in June, when of due length to admit 
of laying in, fliould be nailed clofe to the wall, 
continuing them thereto at full length during 
the fummer. 

At the fall of the leaf following, proceed 
to give them their firft winter pruning. 

This may be done any time from Novem- 
ber till March : you arc now to examine the 
number of ihoots each tree produced the pre- 
ceding fummer from the efleiFt of heading 
down, and to prune them accordingly : for 
example, if there arc two ihoots, one on each 
iidc, thev arc both to be retained j anil to en- 
courage their furniihing a farther fupply of 
branches, Ihortcn them to eight or ten, or if 
of very ftrong growth, to twelve or fifteen 
inches," and nail them horizontally to the wall. 

If there arc three (hoots, the middle one of 
which, if irregularly placed too near any one 
of the others, or of confulerably ftronger , 



growth, cut it out clofe to its origin ; and fhorten 
the other two as above, and nail one to each? 
fide in a horizontal direction ; but if the mid-i 
die flioot of the three is of moderate growth, 
and fomewhat regularly placed a little diftance 
above the others, it ihould be retained,<fliorten- 
ed, and nailed in uprightly; or if a weakly 
middle flioot, fituated as above, it may be con- 
tinued, and cut to five or fix inches, or, if it 
difcover any bloffom-buds, very moderately 
fhortened, or nailed up at full length, and it, 
probably, will furnilh a fruit or two, while the 
other ftronger fhoots are providing a farther 
neccffary fupply of wood. 

If the tree is furnifhed with four fhoots, 
two on each fide, retain them all, and fhorten 
them from ten to fifteen inches, according to 
their ftrength, as above, and nail them equal- 
ly to the right and left. 

And if there are five flioots, and that thofe 
on the fides are ftrong, and the middle one 
weak, or moderate, fhorten the former as 
above, and lay them horizontally, and prune 
the middle one accordingly, and nail it up 
regularly ; but if the latter is confiderably 
ftronger than the others, cut it clean out, 
which, if left, would draw the principal part of 
the nourishment, and impoverish thofe of the 
two fides, which fhould now be wholly attend- 
ed to, for the middle will always furnifh itielf 
in due time. 

.One fundamental rule to be obferved, is, 
that your tree, at this period of growth, fhouid, 
if poffible, proceed witli flioots of an equal 
ftrength and number on each fide, and de- 
pends principally upon two or four good 
branches, fliortened and trained equally to the 
right and left, in a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion, which will not fail iii their turn to fur- 
nifli you with more to occupy the wall up- 
ward. See Wall-Trees. 

Second Year's Pruning.'] The trees having 
had their firft year's pruning, obferve the fol- 
lowing rules in their fecond" year's culture. 

During fummer, all Ihoots that a rife from 
the upper and under fule of the former year's 
horizontals, are now to be retained and train- 
ed entire, and all fore-right ihoots that pio- 
cccd immediately from die front and back 
part of the faid horizontals, ihould he con- 
Itantly rubbed off (fee RuMh.g 0 jf-' t / JC Buds), 
becaufc they cannot be trained confident with 
the neccffary form and regularity of the tree ; 
having particular regard, "however, to rcferve 
all the regular ihoots, and train them in at 
full length ; for, except in fome particular 
initanees, the ihoots mud not he fhortened in 
fummer; thcrefoic continue them to the wall 
entire till the winter pruning. 
In November, when the" leaves are fallen, 
I or 
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or an? time betwist that and the beginning of 
March, you may proceed to the fecond win 
ter pruning ; in performing this, we, for ext 
ample, will fuppofe the tree in the rirft prun- 
ing to have been trainee? with four horizon: 
tals, that is. two on each fide, and that each 
of thefe produced two or three well-placed 
fhoots the preceding fummer, or as many 
to make the tree now poflefletl of eight, te 
or twelve branches ; now, if thefe ftand four, 
five, or fix on one fide, and as many on the 
other, it is a happy uniformity ; atid all of 
which are to be retained, and that to procui 
dill a farther fupply of horizontals, each of 
the above is now to be fhortened according 
to its ftrength ; if they are weakly, cut them 
to fix or eight inches, and if of middling 
growth, to ten or twelve, and if very ftronj; 
ones, to about fifteen or eighteen inches, anil 
train them to the wall horizontally, at fix 
inches diftance, obferving that the oppofite 
branches of each fide range exactly 
equal pofition. 

But where it happens that there are an un- 
equal number of (hoots, as for inftance, four, 
five, or fix on one fide, and feven, eight, or 
more on the other, and that they arc all of to- 
lerable ftrength ; then, to render both fides 
nearly equal, fome of the weakeft and worft 
placed on the fulleft fide fhould be cut out, 

Obferve to proceed as near as poffible with 
an equal number and ftrengh of horizontals 
in both fides, extending the loweft branches 
the longeft, and if you have now five, fix, or 
eight on a fide, trained at four, five, or fix inches 
diftance, your tree will begin to aflume a 
handfome form, and next fummer you may 
expect fome fruit. 
Obfcrvallom on the general Pruning of thefe 
Trees. 

Having in the preceding head exhibited the 
manner of pruning and training, to give the 
trees their ncceffary form, and the conducting 
them to a bearing ftate, we now come to il 
nitrate the method of general pruning. 

The general pruning is performed twice 
evrrry year, i. c. fummer and winter. Sec 
their General Summer and Winter Pruning. 

Previous to the general pruning, obferve 
that as PeachesandNedtarine-trecs always pro- 
duce their fruit upon the one year old (hoots 
that is, the fhoots produced each fummer bear 
fruit the fuccceding year, and the fame indivi- 
dual fhoots rarely bear but once, except foinc- 
timcs on cafual fliort lateral fpurs, of an inch 
or two in length— nor do the fame (hoots fur- 
nith a regular fupply of fucccffional bearing 
wood, after the hrft year, which is moll ge- 
nerally pioduccd from the year old fhoots ; fo 



that th.c grand article in pruning is to procure 
an annual fuccedipn of young wood in every 
part, from the very bottom to the extremity 
every way of the tree, which is to be obtained 
principally by fliortening, in winter pruning, 
thql'e of every year, whereby they furnifh at the 
fame time, both a proper fupply of bearing 
wood, and a general crop of fruit. 

The great art in pruning and training a 
Peach and Nectarine-tree againlt walls, is to 
preferve uniformity in every part from the 
beginning, having ftrict regard that both fides 
to the right and left advance with equal 
ftrength, and number of horizontals, vvhofe 
numbers on each fide fhould be equally in; 
creafed every year, and thofe trained con- 
ftantly in a nearly horizontal pofition, (fee 
Wall-Trees), at five or fix inches diftance 
one above another, till by degrees they cover 
the whole fpace of walling allotted for them, 
both in breadth and height ; for this is very 
effential to be obferved. 

After the tree is thus formed and con- - 
ducted to a bearing ftate, its duration, beauty, 
and fruitfulnefs depends wholly upon proper 
pruning every fummer and winter. 

The general fummer pruning confifts in 
reforming the irregularity of the numerous 
fhoots then produced, and training to the 
wall at full length, in every part, an abundant 
fupply of all the regularly placed ones, as 
fucceffion-wood for next year's bearing ; for 
the great art is to procure a due fupply of 
thefe every fummer in all parts of the tree. 

And the general winter pruning compre- 
hends a general reform among all the branches 
and fhoots of all ages, fizes, and (iruation, 
fuch as the retrenching all worn-out and 
naked branches, as they from time to time 
occur, to make room for thofe that furnifh the 
beft bearing wood, fhoots of the preceding 
fummer; at the fame time feledting and re- 
taining in every part the beft of the faid 
fhoots for next fummer's bearing, cutting out 
unneceffary and irregular ones, and all ufclcfs 
fhoots in general, as well as part of the for- 
mer year's horizontals, to make due room to 
train the proper fupply of fucccffional bearing 
(hoots ; all of which fhould be fhortened, to 
iromotc their emitting laterals in fummer for 
>earing the year after, and the whole thcu 
nailed clofc to the wall in regular older. 
Of the General Summer Pruning. 
The time to begin the fummer pruning is 
May or June. Every one knows that in 
ring a Peach-tree abounds with a great 
number of fhoots, ariling from every fide of 
the laft year's horizontals, or prefent bearers, 
probably three times more limn ate ufeful, or 
* than 
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tfiari ire ivantedj or can poflibly be trairie'd in 
-without confilfidn 5 you muft there'fore thin 
them; and cafe the tree of all that-arc irre- 
gular,- and fuch as are evidently ufelefs and 
iuperfluous, at the fame time retaining a foffi- 
ciency of the regular fhoots, that is; two or 
three of the fide ones upon each horizontal, 
to be trained iiij to chufe from in the winter 
pruning, for next year's bearing. 

The rule is this : each of the laft year's 
horizontals will probably produce from two 
or three to fix or more fhoots; and of thefe, 
fome proceed from the upper and under fides, 
and fome from the back and fore parts ; thofe 
of the former fituation, i. e. from the upper 
and under fides, are to be regarded as the only 
proper regular fhoofs, and are to be principally 
attended to, retained, and trained in at full 
length; to prune upon in winter for bearing 
the fucceeding year ; but thofe that proceed 
directly foreright from the front, and thofe 
from tiie back of the horizontals, or from any 
of the other parts of the tree in that irregular 
direction, muft be rubbed or cut off clofe, 
becaufe, by their fituation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with due regularity and 
therefore, though good of themfelves, they are 
to be deemed irregular, or ufelefs fhoots, and 
fhould be every where difplaced, except in cafes 
where horizontals furnifh no other, when the 
belt placed of them muft be retained. 

In refpccSr. to the regular fhoots above de- 
fcribed, examine, as you go on, their fituation 
and number upon each horizontal ; if two or 
more fhoots rife from the fame eye, retain only 
one of them ; and if the tree is but a moderate 
fhooter, it is ncceffary to dilburthen it of all 
that are evidently fuperfluous, which are fuch 
/hoots that, though good and well placed, vet 
if there are four, hve, or more on a horizontal, 
where only one or two is apparently ncceffary 
lor next year's, bearing, fome of the wcakeft 
and worlt placed, or any remarkably luxu- 
riant ones lhould be cleared away, retaining 
however, where practicable, always one or two 
of the bell lituated and raircfl fhoots upon the 
weak, and two, three, or lour, if To many occur, 
on each of the middling and flrong horizontals, 
which, though double, or even treble of what 
will be apparently wanted, it .is eligible culture 
to rclclvc enough to chufe from in winter 
pruning, training the whole at full length 
during fummcr. 

But where a tree fhoots very vigoroufly in 
general, 1 would advife to refcrve as many of 
the lide-fhoots of each horizontal as there is 
tolerable room to train at full length, which, 
by dividing the lap among many, checks luxu- 
riance, which would probably take place, in a 
greater degree in a linullcr' nnmbei, lor the 



natural inclination of thefe forfof trees, where 
tending to luxuriancy; fhould in a manner 
be followed for fome time; till reduced by- 
degrees to a more moderate habit of growth ; 
for while that of a vigorous nature prevails 
confiderably; they never can form good bearers. 

Another circumftance to be attended to in 
thinning and regulating the fhoots, is to leave 
one good fhoot at, or as near the end of each 
bearing horizontal as poffible, that it may 
draw the fap through the whole branch to^he 
nourishment of the fruit : and, obferving that as 
many fhoots alfo often arife from the old wood, 
the greater part fliould be difplaced, except 
fuch as are regularly placed; and appear 
neceffary to fupply any prefent or apparent 
future vacancy, or occafionally to retain, as a 
referve, in particular parts of the tree, where 
room to train them between the mother- 
branches till winter-pruning, ready in cafe of 
any unforcfeen vacancy happening. 

If any remarkably vigorous or luxuriant 
fhoot arife either from the bearing horizon- 
tals, or any of the older branches, examine 
its fituation and ftrcngth, and confider whe- 
ther it is wanted ; if it is likely to impoverish 
the neighbouring fhoots of moderate growth, 
or that it is nor immediately wanted to fill a 
vacancy, cut it out ; but if ufeful, either to 
fill a vacancy, or to prevent an apparent one, 
or to exhauft too abundant fap, retain it, and 
pinch or prune it in May or early in June to 
four or five eyes, and you will procure one 
middling fhoot from each eye the fame year, 
to train in, to chufe from in the winter pruning. 

All thofe verv rank or luxuriant fhoots, di- 
flinguifhed fingularly from the generality of 
the others of the fame tree, by their extraor- 
dinary fize, green colour, , and often rednefs 
at the tips, fhould be cut out from every part, 
unlets you have no other refource to fill a va- 
cancy,' when fuch as are duly placed for that 
purpofc may be referved and pinched or pruned 
Ihort as above obferved. 

In trees of a weakly ftate of mooting, re- 
tain principally the ftrongeft ihoots, and cut 
out the very infirm growths. 

Attention fhoukf always he had in general 
to the bottom or lower part of the trees, efpe- 
cially thofe that arc aged ; if any ftrong fhoot 
arife in thofe parts, you muft prefcrve it care- 
fully to fucceed cafual worn-out or naked 
branches, which are occafionally cut away by 
degrees ; and if there is a prefent vacancy, 
where two or more fhoots arc apparently nc- 
ceffary, may pinch oi prune it early in June to 
four or live rye, to furnifh lateral fhoots the 
fame year, to be ready again ft the winter 
pruning. 

Where a vacancy or want of wood is dif- 
1 2 covered, 
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covered, at this time, in any part, and that 
there is only one thoot where two, three, or 
more are neceflary, fhorten the faid fhoot to 
three, four, or five eyes, in May or early in 
June, and it will afford Ss many laterals the 
fame year to till the vacant fpace. 

In the whole operation of fummer prun- 
ing, obferve, that all the regular ihoots you 
judge neceffarv to retain to prune upon in win- 
ter, muft be left entire, Ihortening none now, 
except in cafes of vacancy as above, and all 
irregular and other ufelefs Ihoots that are now 
to be taken out, muft be rubbed or cut off as 
clofe as poffible, leaving no flumps, which 
would fhoot out from every eye, and fill the 
tree with innumerable ufelefs flioots, and 
choak up and darken the fruit, and deprive 
it of the neceflary benefit of fun, air, ihovvers, 
Sec. and which would require much time to 
cut out in the winter pruning. 

It is neceflary to obferve, that if the above 
operations are begun early in fummer, the 
flioots that are to be difplaced, may readily be 
rubbed off with the thumb; but 'obferve, if 
you delay the work till the wood begins to 
harden, they will not break off eafily with- 
out damaging the mother-branch, therefore ufe 
the knife, and cut them as clofe as poffible. 

After the above regulations, let. all the re- 
maining ihoots, when of due length, be 
trained clofe to the wall unfhortened, and as 
their ends advance, continue to train them 
itill along at full length, and which are to 
xemain entire until the winter pruning ; for 
in the common courfe the moots muft never 
be fhorrened in fummer. 

Thcfe are nearly all the directions we have 
to advance relative to the fummer pruning, 
the utility of which, if the operation is per- 
formed in due time, is very great both to the 
trees and fruit. 

Therefore, if the operations arc begun early 
in May, onlv juft rub off all the ill-placed buds, 
that is, fore'right ones, and thofe behind the 
bearing horizontals, and fuch others as appear 
evidently ufelefs, as formerly obforved ; and 
in June, when the ufeful or regular flioots 
arc of proper length, they arc eafily and ex- 
peditioufly trained in, 'for every one points to 
its proper place ; befides, when the work is 
begun earlv, it tan be performed with con- 
iiderably more expedition and truth, as the 
ufelefs budj or Ihoots may then with the 
utmoft facility be rubbed olF clofe with the 
thumb, but wnen more advanced, muft always 
ufj the knife : and the early operation will 
contribute very coniiderably to the fi/c and 

Sootlnefs of the ftuit, as well as beauty and 
uration of the trees. 



The work however fhould never be delayed" 
longer than the beginning of June, or till the 
flioots have attained duclength for training in, 
and nor, as is often the cafe, wait till they 
are two or three feet in length, and form fuch 
a thicket and confufion, that die molt expert 
pruner would be at a lofs to know where to 
begin to break through fuch ohfeurity, to de- 
termine what is neceflary to be done, which, 
befides, is highly prejudicial to the profperity 
of the fruit, the main object, as well as to the- 
beauty and duration of the tree ; and the con- 
fufion occafioned by fuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cutting clofe,. 
and the tree becomes full of difagrceable 
flumps, producing ufelefs flioots from every 
eye, which take up much time to remove in 
the winter pruning ; and upon the whole the 
♦ruit being hidden, choaked up, and as it 
were buried behind fuch a thicket, becomes 
tender, as is evident from the colour, which, 
is rather white than green, and when thus 
fuddenly laid open to the air, joined to a 
fcorching fun, great part of it withers and 
drops off, which never happens when the 
fruit has from the beginning been inured to 
the weather, by early rubbing or cutting off 
the ufelefs, and training clofe the ufeful fhoots, 
fo as to give the fun and air free admiffion ; . 
but on the contrary the fruit always excels ifit 
fize, colour, and flavour. 

At this time of fummer-dreffing, i..e. June, 
Sec. we recommend the following obferva- 
tion, which could not be fo difcovcrable at the 
earlier dreffing, viz. 

Where fhort fhoots, of an inch or two in- 
length, appear upon this or the former year's 
horizontals, or fides of the old wood, and that 
they apparently will not exceed that length, it 
is of utility to referve them, at lead till the- 
winter pruning, becaufc they may prove na- 
tural fruit-fpuis, which, at that fcafon, is di- 
rt ingui (liable by having a duller of blofloni 
buds. Sec the IVinler Pruning, 

If a vacancy is any where difcovcrcd earlv 
in fummer, you may pinch or prune fome of ' 
the flrongcft neighbouring fhoots to three or 
four eyes, and they will furnifli you fhoots the 
fame year, to chufc from in the winter prun- 
ing. See Pinching the Shoots. 

Do not pull off any of the leaves at this 
time, as often pradlifcd, with a view to admit 
the fun, for thcfe are neceflary to die-growth, 
both of the young flioots and fruit, fo fhould 
never be taken away, unlcfs there is indeed in. 
any patt fo great a thicket as to darken the 
fruit confiderably, when a little thinning may 
be neceflary ; in other cafes that work mtifl be 
difpenfed with till the fruit are full grown. 

6 After 
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. After die trees have been fummei-dreffed, 
according to the : preceding directions, you 
mud not forget to review them once ^fort- 
night, to take off any'unnecefiary or (higgling 
after-fhoots that may arife, which is foon 
done, and to faften up any fhoot that may dart 
from its place, or project from the wall, as 
well as to continue the trained ihoots in 
general thereto, as they advance in length. 

One thing more, which is neceffary to ob- 
ferve in the fummer dreffing, is the blight 
which fometimes attacks thefe trees: this dif- 
order is the effect of noxious winds or blafts, 
occafions the leaves to crumple or curl up, 
become thick, clammy, yellowifh, red, and 
fcabby ; and attacks the ends of the ihoots, and 
proves very injurious both to the young Ihocts 
and fruit, ami often their deftruction : exhaufts, 
or flops the progrefs of the fap, in the par- 
ticular infected parts j wholly retarding the 
growth, and foon communicates the malady 
throughout the tree, except it is flopped by 
ufing fome timely means of prevention as much 
as pofiible ; though the only immediate remedy 
is principally, as foon as your trees appear 
attacked, to pick off all the moll infected 
crumpled leaves, fo far as difcoverable, and 
alfo cut off below the diforder, all the infected 
part of the ihoots, wliich generally affume 
a rough difagreeable bufhy-like appearance ; 
this enables the fap to pufli out new ihoots 
lower down, for next year's bearing.. So 
deftructive is this infection, that it frequently 
deitroys in a fhort time the whole leaves of a 
wall-tree; and when thefe are gone, the prin- 
cipal part of the fruit foon after follows, which 
generally withers and drops, as likewife the 
young wood, for next year's bearing, either 
dies or becomes fhmtcd. Various other me- 
thods have been tried to prevent the fpreading 
of this pcflilencc, but nothing effectual. 

Infects alfo often prove very injurious to 
thefe trees ; being generally the effect of 
blights ; and fometimes proceeds from fome 
infirmity in the flatc of the trees, numerous 
fmall vermin attacking Che leaves, which 
thereby difcovcr a curled or crumply appear- 
ance, and the fhoots whereon they are fituated, 
as alfo the fruit, become ftuntcd, and make 
no progrefs in growth: to remedy which, as 
much as poffible, fhould pull off the woi ft of 
the infected leaves; and, if very dry, hot wea- 
ther, it would be of advantage to dafh the 
trees abundantly with water, by means of a 
garden watcring-cnginc; alfo to ftrew tobacco 
duft over the general branches; or fometimes, 
to deftroy the vermin, a fumigating bellows is 
employed, containing burning tobacco ; the 
fmukc of which illuing from the pipe in a 



ltream, applied to the trees, fuffocates the 
infects: but as the fmoke ioon efcapes, or 
evaporates in the open air, it is a tedious 
procefs, and not fo effectual as . in a place 
where the fume is confined. . - 

Sometimes thefe, and other wall trees, &cc, 
are attacked with a dry blight, or blaft, which 
at once kills the branches or fhoots fo attacked, . 
and for which there is no remedy; and all 
that can be done, is to cut out the parts fo 
affected as foon as discovered. 

As the blights are, in a manner, accidental* 
fudden, and different, no previous means of 
prevention can be ufed. See Fumigation, . 
Jhsects, &c. 

Of the General 'Winter Pruning, &c. 

The winter pruning may be executed any 
time from the fall of the leaf in November, 
until the beginning of March; for no weather 
has any particular effect with regard to prov- 
ing injurious to the new-cut ihoots, as fome- 
cimes imagined. 

. This work however fhould never be de- 
layed till late in fpring, becaufe the bloffom- 
buds will be fo very turgid or fwelled, that 
numbers of them will be unavoidably rubbed 
off in performing the operation of pruning and 
nailing ; though fome wait till this period, 
that they may better judge of the good or bad 
buds, and of the wood-bud^ from thofe that 
produce bloffom and fruit. This is of fome 
importance : but the fap is generally rifen. 
fufficiently in January, or fooner, to fwell the 
buds, to enable you to diftinguifb them.. 

As thefe trees always bear their fruit upon, 
the one year old wood ; that is, the fhoots pro-- 
duced each fummer bear the general fupply of 
fruit the fummer following, fo that the fruit- 
buds are principally to be looked tor upon 
thefe fhoots. 

Wood-buds are diftinguifhable by their be- 
ing long and flender; bloffom or fruit-buds are 
round, fwelling, thick, and foft, and arife both 
(ingly, or one at an eve, and fome double or 
twin, two together, often having a (hoot-bud 
between them ; and the iingly-placed ones 
have alfo fometimes a wood-bud at the fame 
eye, and arc alt equally eligible, cither with or 
without the appearance of an immediate (hoot- 
bud : and the latter more generally arifediltinct. 

Great attention muft always be had to keep 
every part of the tree well furniihed with an 
annual fupply of young wood, of the former 
fummer, for bearing next year, advancing, as 
it were, gradually one under another, from 
the bottom to the extremity every way ; which 
is cafily acquired by propcily felcc'ling, thin- 
ning, and ihortcning thole of every year, and 
by cutting out annually fome of the old horu 
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zbntals to make room for them. Likewife ob-j 
ferve, that as the bottom of the trees is apt to- 
become naked, be alfo watchful of that part* to; 
retain in proper places an annual iupply or 
ftrong young wood, eiffc^r to fill an immediate 
vacancy, or to be trained up gradually between 
the mother branches, to iupply the place or any 
naked or worn-out branch, that may happen 
either there, in the middle, or upper part; 
which are fuch that fupport little or no young 
wood, or produce very weakly and btttafcanty 
portion of ihoots, and ihould, wherever they 
appear, be cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower more fruit- 
ful branch, or ftrong young ihoot they fupport, 
cr to any convenient branch fupporting fuch 
ihoots: and part of the old horizontals muft 
always be cut out annually, to make room to 
train in the bearing wood. 

Previous to the performing the operation of 
winter pruning thefe trees, as they mud under 
go a general regulation, it is eligible to unnail 
the greater part of the branches, and all the 
young ihoots in general ; you then have full 
liberty to examine the ftaie and fituation of 
the whole, as well as to have due command in 
uling your knife, and of nailing the tree again 
in regular order, according to the fituation and 
itrength of the general iupply of young ihoots 
neceuary to be retained for next hammer's 
bearing, &c. 

The trees being unnailed as above, you 
fliould firft proceed to examine all the princi- 
pal branches, and lee it any are become naked, 
or worn out. Naked branches are fuch that, 
as formerly-hinted, have advanced a confidera- 
bie lcngdi, and fupport very little or no good 
bearing ihoots, or lateral branches furnithed 
v, till fuch wood, and ihould be cutout to their 
origin, provided there arc proper young wood, 
or horizontals, well fumilhcd with fuch 
ihoots, properly iituated to be trained up to 
iupply their places; for way muft always be 
made for thole branches that furnilh the bed 
young wood, both for bearing the following 
fummcr, and providing a further iupply o! 
ihoots for future fei vice. And the cafual worn- 
out branches arc ealily ciiltinguifl.cd by their 
uncommonly weak ihou;i:i';, lb Ihould be cut 
out as above, to make room to extend thofe of 
belter growth, ;:sjufr oMervcd. 

From thefe you pals to regulate the flioots of 
the year; that is, thole of the preceding fum- 
mcr; of vvluch you will find often, on the 
fame tree, weak ones, n.iddle-fized ones, and 
fome of very luxuriant growth ; thofe of the 
middle fiz- arc to he pi innipaliy attended to; 
ulifcrving, as noticed in the fuuniv-i pruning, 
that the proper moots for out ptefeut puipoic 
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to fraih for the general fupply of next fum- 
mer's hearers, are principally thofe that grow 
upon the one year old horizontals, and of 
which we are now to felecf. and retain the moil 
regular placed ones, i. e. fuch that are the moll 
properly iituated for training clofe and neatly 
to the wall, which are chiefly thofe that 
proceed from the two upper and under fides 
of the faid horizontals, and occafionally fuch 
well-placed ones as grow on the older wood, in 
ail vacant fpaccs ; fo that, keeping in view the 
proper ihoots, cut away ail the irregular, fu- 
perfluous, and other ufelcfs and unneceflary 
growth, as hereunder mentioned. 

Suppofe your tree to be chiefly of moderate 
growth, and here and there in it /hoots of 
luperior luxuriance and ranknefs ; thefe, 
where-ever iituated, muft be cut out clofe : 
but if the tree is, in general, vigorous or 
luxuriant, the ihoots muft only be thinned in 
a moderate way, as hereafter directed. 

All ihoots of extreme weaknefs ihould be 
cut away, unlefs you ihall fee it neceflary to 
keep one here and there to fill a vacancy, or 
as a referve in cafe of one the future year, in 
which latter cafe I would now cut them down 
to an eye or two. 

I do not comprehend by weak flioots thofe 
ihort ones an inch or two long, which I call 
natural fruit-fpurs, and often funihh excellent 
fruit, and muft be retained. 

All fore-right and other ill-placed ihoots, 
fuch as proceed directly from the front and 
back of the branches, and in other irregular 
directions, thatcannot betrainedconliftent with 
the uniformity of the tree, and ariiing cither 
from the young or old wood, arc alio to be 
cut off clofe, except in cafes of vacancy, and 
that there is no other refource. 

Cut away all frumps of laft fummcr, and 
leave none now, cutting every thing clofe. 

During the whole operation of the above 
reforms, great attention muft be obi'erved in 
fclcciing and retaining all the well-placed 
regular fidc-fhoots above defcribed, which muft 
be regulated according to the following rules. 

Proceeding in this manner to clear your tree 
from caiuai worn-out branches, and from 
luxuriant, irregular, and other had ihoots, leav- 
ing nothing but uleful branches fuppoi ting ho- 
rizontals, furnilhed with proper young wood, 
ncaily of c<jual Itrength, and you lee your 
work clear; you have nothing now to do but 
ieicct and retain upon each horizontal a due 
portion of the belt placed of thefe proper 
ihoots, and retrench the lupcrfluous oner,. 

Ksaminc tncrerorc the number of proper 
Ihoots upon each Horizontal, and their ftrengtli, 
keeping in mind, that tnc middling ftrong ones 
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are tp be principally attended fo. We advjfe4 
in the fummer pruning to leave uppji each 
horizontal { wo, three, or four (hqpt§, accord- 
ing to the ftrcngth pf the free in general 
now, if your tree is fully trained, no more 
than one or two, as you {hall fee necelTary, 
need be left upon each horizontal, except in 
cafes where a tree is very luxuriant, or where 
there js a very wide fpace to fill, or a vacancy 
in its neighbourhood, may leave more occa- 
fionally ; bqf if the tree is llill in training, you 
may retain two or more fhoots upon each 
bearer, as you (ha.ll judge expedient, to forward 
the tree tp its .intended form. But fuppofe you 
are upon a full-trained tree, or fuch that are 
nearly fo, and that you judge one of the young 
(hoots on each horizontal is fufficient, keeping 
in view they mould be trained about four, rive, 
or fix inches diftance; on this confideradon-you 
are to feled the heft of the middle or lower- 
moft of thefe moots, unlefs you ihall judge 
necelTary to advance the length of the branch ; 
then chufe the bcit of the uppermoff, cutting 
out the fuperabundant ; obferving that what- 
foever /hoot you fix upon, to cut off the upper 
part of the horizontal on which it Hands, clofe 
to the faid moot; or if you leave two or more 
(hoots upon each horizontal, let one be near 
the upper, and the other near the lower part 
thereof, on theoppofite fides, where they occur 
fp fituated, and cut down the horizontal to 
the uppermpft of the two fhoots, fo that by 
cutting away part of each of the former year's 
horizontals, the remaining part is terminated 
by a young (hoot, which now commences the 
bearer or horizontal of the enfuing year. 

Obferve, where two or more llioots arife 
from the fame eye, never leave but one. 

Where any fhoot rifes from the fides of the 
old wood or main branches, and which you 
(hall judge necelTary to retain, either to fill a 
prefent vacancy, or to be ready for an appa- 
rent one, it may be jelcrved without lhorten- 
iug down the laid branch to it, as is necelTary 
in the one year's horizontals, unlefs that part 
of the faid branch immediately from the fhoot 
upward is naked, or unfumilhed with young 
wood, in which cafe take it down to the Ihoot 
in quell ion. 

Thofe ilioit fhoots or natural.fpurs, an inch 
or two long, above obferved, may be retained 
wherever they appear, for they are generally 
well furnilhed with blo.Tom buds. 

Obferve, that many of the principal bearing 
/hoots which you now retain, will have pro- 
bably put out leveral fmall twigs or fide llioots ; 
thefe, being produced late, arc generally fpongy, 
befides, being fuperfltious or unncccflary, mull 
be cut clofe, leaving only the main Ihoot. 



Tn cutting out the irregular and fuperfluous 
wood in general, cut all clofe, leaving no 
ftump, which would fend put fhoots from 
every eye the enfuing fummer, and crowd 
your tree with ufelefs wood ; and apy of thofe 
iliort natural fpurs of the former year, now 
devoid of bloflbm-buds, or that exceed two 
or three inches in length, (hould ' now alfo be 
cut away clofe, but efpecially fuch that ad- 
vance directly foreright. 

As you proceed in making thefe reforms of 
regulating and thinning, obferve, at the fame 
time, to Ihorten the remaining feledt (hoots, the 
utility of which is obvious ; for as thefe trees 
always produce their fruit upon the one year 
old moots, the fame wood, by proper fhorien- 
ing in winter pruning, furnifhes, as well as 
fruit, lateral fhoots in proper places the fol- 
lowing fummer, to bear the fruit the year af- 
ter that ; therefore, to procure an annual fup- 
ply of young wood in the proper parts, we 
muft noi omit Hopping or lhortening, lefs 01 
more, that of each year in the winter prun- 
ing, by which each (hoot will emit two, three, 
or more lateral ones the fucceeding fummer ; 
whereas, if they were left at full length, the 
fap which would have thrown out (hoots be- 
low, would mount to the extremities, and 
leave the bottom bare, and in a Ihort time all 
the lower part of the tree would become 
naked, and furnilhed with bearing wood only 
towards the extreme parts. The rule of lhort- 
ening is this ; if the tree is in health, and of 
a middling free growth, (horten or cut off 
about one third of the length of each fhoot ; 
for inftance, (hoots of ten or twelve inches 
(hould be fhortencd to fix or eight ; thofe of 
about fifteen or eighteen inches (horten . to 
eight, ten; or twelve ; and fo in proportion to 
the length and fubftance of the refpeclive 
fhoots, obferving, where a tree is weak, or on 
the decline, and makes weakly fhoots, to leave 
the fhoots thin, and cut them fhorter in pro- 
portion: on the contrary, wheie a tree is in 
general a vigorous fhootcr, leave the (hoots 
clofer, and ihorten them but moderately: that, 
by retaining a good deal of wood to divide and 
cxhaufi: the great redundancy of fap, you may 
the more effectually reduce a luxuriant tree to 
a ftatc of moderate growth, and to bear plenti- 
fully. 

In fhortening thefe fhoots, it is of import- 
ance to cut them jull above a wood or branch- 
bud, that it may produce a (hoot for a leader, 
to draw the lap through the whole horizontal, 
the more effectually to nourifh its relpcclive 
fruit. A wood bud is with facility dillin- 
guifhed from a bloflbm-bud ; the former is 
long, narrow and firm ; the bloflbm buds are 
rouiuliih, 
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Toundifh, thick, fwelling, and {"oft; fo dint by 
cutting to a wood-bud, yon are fure of a 
leading (hoot, and the fruit will be well- 
nourifhed; in which*,bowever, have regard 
not to Ihorten below the general fupply of 
■bloflbm-buds on the particular or respective 
-(hoots, efpecially as it may be obferved, that 
they fometimes proceed from the fame eye 
-with a fhoot-bud, which is equally eligible 
both in the iingle or twin bloffoms : in the 
latter, a moot-bud often iffues from between ; 
and, therefore, if you cannot conveniently cut 
to a wood-bud feparately, make the cut to a 
bioffom-bud as above. 

Thus much for the general directions to be 
obferved in the principal winter pruning, 
although there are other circumftances that 
cannot be conveyed bv words, nor judged of 
but upon the fpec, and depend chiefly upon 
prrctice. 

We will however fubjoin a few other par- 
ticulars very neceOary to he obferved. 

In the courfe of practice, you will meet 
with trees of very different habits of growth ; 
fo:ne, for i r. fiance, are weakly, and produce 
limall or weak ihoots; others are of a middling 
ftate, ihoot ficely in every pan, but not too 
vigorous, which is the mod defirabie ftate of 
growth of anv; and fome (hoot very vigorous 
in almoffc every part. With refpeft to the 
former, if the tree makes very weak (hoots, 
examine whether the defect is at the root: 
if it difcovers a decaying ftate, and is ap- 
parently irrecoverable, pull it up, and plant 
another in its place; but if not decayed in the 
root, preferve it, and dig in fome frclh loamy 
earth and rotten dung incorporated therewith, 
which often recovers thefc fort of trees, 
obferving to keep it thin of wood, and prune 
the ihoots lhort, even the heft to live or fix 
inches, till it recovers. In the fecond cafe, 
the middling (hooting tree is to be managed as 
in the general directions. And in the third 
inftance, if the tree is remarkably vigorous, 
and be.tr little, it fhould in fome degree be 
humoured in its own wav ; for if you cut out 
many, and ihorten confidcrably the remainder 
of thefc very vigorous (hoots, where they arc 
general, as is frequently done, fuppofmg by i 
that practice to check luxuriance, and fo 
coutiuin: to prime, and depend entirely upon 
the fmaili:!} ones, tiie confequeucc is, that by 
much thinning, and < loft c utting vigorous 
trees, thev continue "> ihunt Hill with greater 
vigour and irregul.u i.y (oriever.il ye:irs, with- 
out being ;ib!e to;j;iiu ei her form or fruit, till 
at lad, by fevere pruning, they pafs into the 
oppolite extreme, h.-onf, -is it wwc, tired 
with acti.ig inefTechi lih , grow very weak 
and licl.ly, and Jhooi no more. On llu con- 



trary, by following, in fome degree, the in- 
clination of the tree, leaving the fhoots as 
clofe as there is any tolerable room to lay 
them in, and fhorten them very little, fome of 
the ftrongeft not at all ; and by thus leaving a 
good deal of wood, and that at a conliderable 
length, the fap is divided, and the luxuriance is 
checked ; and in a year or two your tree will 
become a moderate (hooter, and furnifh fine 
young wood, and bear plentifully. 

The Method of nailing them. 
The trees being pruned, they fhould be 
directly nailed to the wall ; this however 
fhould always be done as yon go on, that is, 
as foon as one tree is pruned, let that be nailed 
before you prune another. 

This operation is fufficiently explained un- 
der the article Wall-Trees and Nailing: 
we (hall juft obferve, that as your trees having, 
previous to the pruning, been entirely un- 
nailed, you have the opportunity of nailing the 
whole with the greateft regularity, obferving 
co bring the lowermoft branches on each fide- 
down horizontally, and train them along 
perfectly ftrait, and fo much horizontal, that 
the extremities be but a few inches higher than 
the bottom, efpecially where the fide extent of 
walling and diftance between the refpective 
trees admit ; and in which mutt be guided in 
extending the branches more or lefs horizon- 
tally: nail them clofe, proceeding in the fame 
manner with the next immediately above 
them ; and fo of all the reft, making the 
oppolite principal or mother-branches on each 
fide, range nearly in the fame pofnion, pre- 
fcrving on each fide an equilibrium of number 
and itrength, obferving nearly the fame of 
their refpective horizontals or bearers, training 
them ftrait and regular, at four, five, or fix- 
inches diftance from one another, obferving if 
the pruner has left in any place more wood 
than can confidently be now laid in, the 
nailer muft regulate that according to his 
difcrction, by cither cutting out entirely fuch 
fupcrfluous or unnecclTary (hoots, or take it 
down to one eye to furnifh a fhoot for another 
year, if he (hall judge it of utility. 

Of dt fending the Bloffoms. 
Peach-trees come into blolfom early in 
fpring, when cutting frofts prevail, which, in 
fome i'e.ifons, arc fo fevere as to cut off the 
whole. Not only the blolTom is liable to this 
difaflcr, but alfo'the young fruit, till they are 
as large as ordinai y cherries, which obliges us 
to have rccoiirfc to all pofiible means to defend 
them, efpecially as many trees of the principal 
foits as pofiible. 

The daogerons time lads a month or fix 
weeks; various ways have been tried tofhicld 
the trees during that period ; fuch as covering 
them 
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them -with large garden mats, which I have 
often found of great ufe ; but where' there is 
■much walling, it takes up much time to. cover 
and uncover, as the danger threatens,' for they 
xnuft only be ufed when there is apparent 
•danger : free air, light, and fun, mud be ad- 
mitted, fo that if the.mats,are nailed up in an 
evening when- there is an appearanceof a 
cutting froft, they (hould be removed again 
..in the morning, if the weather is quite mild; 
but if not, they may be permitted to remain 
rill it is moderate : do not omit however to 
take them down when the weather changes; 
and fo continue their ufe only occafionally, 
till your fruit is advanced to the fize. of large 
peas at leaft. 

This is the principal expedient in practice 
to defend thefe trees, which fometimes proves 
effe&ual, but at others does not fecure us a 
quarter of a crop ; it however {hould not be 
omitted in hazardous times, efpecially to fome 
of the early and choice forts. 

There is another method which fometimes 
faves a few fruit, when all that have been fully 
expofed are cut off; this is to procure a quan- 
tity of cuttings from the branches of evergreen 
•trees, fuch as thofe of laurel, yew, fpruce-fir, 
■&c. that are well furnifhed with leaves, and 
ftick them moderately thick between the 
branches of the Peacn-tree, in a fpreading 
manner, fo as the leaves of the cuttings cover 
the bloflbm : thefe fhould be placed juft before 
the bloflbms begin to open, not too thick 
to darken them, and . may be permitted to 
remain, conftantly night and day, until the 
beginning of May, when the fruit will be fet, 
and paft danger. In default of the above 
cuttings, I have ufed branches of dried fern ; 
alio fometimes large old fifhing-nets, fufpended 
irom above, before the trees, which breaks off 
part of the keen edge of the froft, and cutting 
frofty winds, permitting them to remain con- 
flantly till the fruit is well fet, and a little ad- 
vanced in growth, as above. 

Neither of thefe methods of covering, nor 
indeed any other, can we recommend as 
-generally effectual ; but a poor expedient is 
better than none ; they oflcn infurc a few 
fruit, when thofe that arc fully expofed are all 
deftroyed by the froft.' 

Thinning the Fiuit. 
In favourable feafons Peach and Ne&arine- 
trces fometimes fet their fruit very thick in 
every part, often double or treble the quantity 
that have room to grow, or the trees capable 
of nourifhing, and frequently the fiuit arc fet 
only here and there in clurtcrs ; in cither cafe 
they mull be thinned, othcrwifc the fruit will 
not attain half its common iize, and during 



their growth would thruft one another off? 
beiides, if the trees are overloaded, they would 
produce but very weakly {hoots for next year's 
bearing, and would be two years before they 
recovered themfelves. 

This work fhould be performed when the 
fruit have attained nearly the fize of fmall 
cherries, which will be about the beginning or 
middle.of May, for if you thin them fooner, 
frofts may deftroy the remainder, and you have 
no refource left. 

The rule of thinning is, if the tree is weak 
the fruit muft be left thin, not more dian one 
or two on the larger {hoots, and only one upon 
the fmaller, which is the only way to infurc 
handfome fruit, and proper wood for another 
year : upon trees of a middling ftrong growth 
you Ihould retain but one or two fruit up- 
on the fmaller {hoots, and two or three up- 
on the middling-fized ones, and three upon 
the ftrong lhoots: but the fmalleft kinds of 
fruit may be left a little thicker in proportion, 
and the large forts {hould be thinner, i. e. 
about five or fix inches diftance upon each 
-{hoot, and the largeft fort of fruit fix or eight 
inches apart. In performing this work, obferve 
to feledt and retain the beft placed, largeft, and 
faireft fruit, in every part, according to the 
above" rule ; and in -removing the fuper- 
abundant ones, he careful not to difturb the 
remaining fruit. Leave no where two or 
more upon the fame eye, efpecially if one 
exceeds the other in fize, taking off the fmaller, 
which the other would ftarve : but if they are 
of equal fize, you may, if it fhall feem ne- 
cefTary, leave both of them. 

We formerly obferved, that it was of utility 
to preferve always a proper coverture of the 
leaves in all parts' of the trees, being eflentially 
neceffary to the profperous growth of the fruit, 
and to afford a moderate fhade and defence 
thereto during its principal growth, and till well 
advanced in fize ; when, if the leaves any 
where form a very thick dark fhade, may thin 
off fome moderately* or when the fruit is 
full grown, or begins to change colour, it is 
neceffary, in that rtate of perfection, where 
the leaves arc very clofe, to pinc h oft' fome in 
a thinning order, in fuch as immediately cover 
the fruit, to admit the fun to give it colour and 
flavour. 

Do this however regularly, and thin the 
leaves by degrees, which fhould' be pinched, and 
not torn off, which would mangle the eyes, 
and prevent the fruit-buds from forming them- 
felves for next year. 

General Ohfetvatictis, 
Peach-trees, from the time of heading down 
to the lixth or feventh year, may be laid to be 
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An a flare of training, though they frequently 
begin to bear the fccond or third year after the 
operation of heading down ; and in five, fix, 
or feven years will bear pretty plentifully, 
according to their fize, for they will not have 
attained their full growth till they are ten,; 
or twelve years old, according to the ex- : 
tent of walling they have to cover, at which 
age they will be arrived at' the beginning] 
of their ultimate ftate of vigour and perfection l 
of bearing, which they generally acquire be- ! 
tween the feventh and fifteenth 'year, and ini 
which they will continue for twenty or thirty j 
years to come ; for thefe trees, with due ma-i 
jiageir.cn t, .will endure fifty or fixty years, pro- ; 
vided no accidents happen, fuch as violent; 
blights, or tainted with gum, or attacked by 
vermin ; lb that the opinion of fame, that 
Peach-trees are feidora of more than twelve or 
fifteen years' duration, is erroneous, and mull 
be given up, for it is owing only to bad ma- . 
nagement that they do not laft as long as other 
wati-fruit-trecs. 

The trees may be faid to be in their third 
ffate when they begin to decline through age; 
but if our general directions in pruuing are 
obferved, this feldom happens until they are ; 
upwards of thirty or forty years old, when 
they lhould be cherifhed by leaving only the 
beft young (hoots, and that moderately thin, 
and which fhould be pruned Ihoiter than the 
general rules, and make the mod of ftrong' 
young wood that rifes from or near the bottom, ; 
to fupply the place of worn-out branches. 

When it is obferved any trees approach near 
their end, and the bottom of the walls becomes 
naked, young trees mould be planted in due 
time in the i'paces between the old. ones to 
fucceed them, and as they fhoot up lop off the 
lower branches of the old trees, which in four 
or five years may be taken entirely away ; 
thus you may keep your walls always occu- 
pied, without intermifiion. 

It fomcrimcs happens that the trees do not 
hear fruit of the approved or defired fort, 
which is often the mortifying circumflancc 
when purchafed in fo;ne nurforics, and a very 
ciuel one, after .ill the trouble of training, &c. 
To remedy this, you, in .Viguft, may bud 
fome of the younc; (hoot.-- of the fame year, in 
different parts of the tree, with buds of the 
defired forts, and as thele advance cut the 
other parts away, and in two or three years 
they will fprcad conlidcr.ibly, and bear fruit. 

If the gum has attacked any (hoot of a tree, 
young or old, cut it off an inch below, to flop 
the communication, and prevent killing the 
whole Ihoot. 

Tlic utility of tillage to dicfe trees is very 



obvious, and fhould be performed every au- 
tumn and fpriug by digging the borders. 

Dung, in moderation, is alfo of the utmoft 
utility in preferving due vigour and health in 
thefe trees, and to promote die fize of the fruit.; 
let it be perfectly rotten, and added every two- 
or three years, ipreading it all over the border, 
and dig it in in the ufual way. 

As to cultivating kitchen herbage on the 
borders, the moderate growing forts, fuch as- 
radiihes, lettuce, fmall fallad herbs, kidney- 
■beans, a few fmajl early mazagan beans, dwarf 
peas,8cc. do very little or no injury to the trees. 

Peach and NecTtarine-trees are often planted 
in forcing-frames and hot-walls, to produce 
early fruit ; the forts proper for this are the,: 
earheft kinds : for the method of performing 
it, fee Forcing-Frames and Hot-Walls. 
Of planting thefe Trees for Ornament. 

There arc two varieties of Peach-trees that 
are efieemed chiefly by way of curiofity and 
ornameiir, which we judge it moft proper to 
fpeak of under a feparate head. Thefe are, the- 

Double-bloubmed Peach-tree. -Dwarf 

Peach-tree. 

The former of thefe has great beauty in its 
double flowers ; it attains the height of com- 
mon Peach-trees, and differs in nothing from 
ihem but in the doublenefs of its flowers, 
which, likethofeof the others, arefucceeded by- 
fruit: the tree makes a fine appearance iu 
ornamental plantations. 

The Dwarf Peach rifes but two or three 
feet high ; the Mem is fmall, and hath very 
flender branches, which produce fmall infipid 
fruit, the fize of a nutmeg. It is fometimes 
planted in pots, and brought to table with the 
fruit growing thereon for curiofity, and makes 
an agreeable appearance. 

For purpofes of ornament, any of the forts 
of Peach-trees may, with propriety, be admit- 
ted as Irandards in the fhrubbcrv, and will 
make a fine appearance when in bloom, and if 
they fland in a (heltercd lituation, there will be 
a chance of having now and then fome fruit 
from them: they may either be planted as 
llandaid-dwarfs, or as half or common ftand- 
ards. 

The propagation of the Doublc-Bloflbmed 
and Dwarf kind is effected by budding, as 
directed for the common IVach-trees. 

Third Divijtan of Jmygda/us. 

Amygdalus-Nucii'ersica, the Necta- 
rine Tree. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as the 
Amygdalus. 

'I he Nectarine and Peach-trees have been 
generally confidcred as dillinct I'pecics, princi- 
pally by the difference of their fruit; but late 
7 dii'co- 
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difcoveries has determined otherwife, and - that- 
they arc found to be varieties of one another, 
but which is the original is not yet agreed - on ; 
but certain it is, that there have been inftances 
of Nectarines growing naturally on Peach- 
trees, accompanied by Peaches on the fame 
branch ; which very fingular phenomenon 
determines them to be varieties of one fpecies. 

Neither the trees, by their manner of 
growth, the wood, leaves, nor flowers of 
Nectarines and Peaches, can with any preci- 
fion be diiringuh'hed from one another,- but 
the. fruit is diftinguifliable at fight in all Its 
ftages of growth : that of the Nectarine hath 
a fmooth firm lkin or rind, and the Peach is 
covered with a foft downy matter ; the flefti 
too or pulp of the Nectarine is coniiderably 
firmer than that of Peaches. 

Their temperature and general culture is die 
fame in every refpect. 

However, as they are generally confidered as 
c|ifferent fruit, we, for diftinction fake, range 
them in feparate divifions, though all under the 
principal genus Amygdalus. 

The varieties of Nectarines that merit 
efteem are, 

1. Fairc/iild's early Neffaritie.] A fmall 
round Nectarine, of a bright red on one fide, 
the other yellow ; ripe beginning or middle of 
Auguft. 

2. Violet Neclarine.] A middle-fized fruit, 
purple on one fide, the other of a yellowifli 
green, tinged with red ; ripe latter end of Au- 
guft. 

3. Elrouge Nefiarine.] A middle-fized 
longifli Nectarine, purple or dark-red on one 
fide, the other yellow, and the rind becomes 
flirivelled, and the pulp feparates from the 
ftone ; ripe end of Auguft. 

4. Newhigton Nefiarine.] A large beauti- 
ful Nectarine, being of a fine fcarlet or bright 
red on one fide, the other changing gradually 
to a bright yellow, and adheres to the ftone ; 
ripe beginning or middle of September. 

5. Red Roman Neclarine.] A fine large, 
round, dark red Nectarine, afluming a yellow- 
ifli hue on one fide; the whole becomes fomc- 
what flirivelled, and adheres to the ftone ; ripe 
middle of September. 

6. Temple Nefiarine.] A middlc-fized 
longifli Nectarine, pale red on the funny fide, 
the other a yellowifli green, and feparates 
from the ftone ; ripe middle of September, 

7. Tawny Neclarine,] A middle-fized 
roundifh fruit, of tawny red on one fide, the 
other a dulky yellow, and adheres to the ftone j 
vipc in September. 

8. Scarlet Nefiarine.] A middlc-fi/cd, 
wholly red, beautiful Nectarine, the funnv 



fide being leaflet, the other a pale red colour 
and adheres to th^e ftone ; ripe beginning and. 
middle of September. 

9. B'rugnon, or Italian Neclarine.'] A large 
fruit, deeply reddened next the fun, and yel- 
lowifli on the other fide; and parts from die 
ftone; ripe in September, 
i 10. Golden Neclarine.] A middle-fized 
jround Nectarine, faindy reddened on the fun- 
ny fide, die other' parts are of a golden yellow ; 
and adheres to the ftone ; ripe late in Septem- 
ber. 

11. Murry Nefiarine.'] A middle- fized fruit, 
of a duflcy purpfifih red on one fide, die other a > 
yellowifli green, and adheres to the ftone; ripe 
beginning or middle of September. 

12. Virmajli., or 'Peterborough Neflarine.l 
A middle-fized,' round, greenifli - Nectarine ; 
•ripe middle or end of October.. 

i"3. flPTiite Italian Nefiarine.] A middle- 
fized handfome fruit, of a whitifli yellow colour, 
and good flavour ; ripe in September. 
• Of the above thirteen varieties of Necta- 
rines,' if you would cultivate only the beft, I 
fliould advife to plant the following. Fair- 
child's Nectarine claims a place for its early 
perfection. The Violet and Elrouge Necta- 
rines are pretty fruit, ripen freely, and their 
flavour is rich and vinous. The'Newington 
and Roman are the largeft, moft beauaful^ - 
and beft flavoured Nectarines in the world. : 
Temple Nectarine is aifd a very good fruit, 
and is well efteemed ; and the Virmafh or 
Peterborough Nectarine merits a place in the 
collection, becaufe it ripens late, andfornifties 
a variety for the defTert after all the others are 
gone : alfo the White Nectarine, both as a 
good fruit, and as a curious variety. 

The Nectarine-tree is in temperature and 
manner of growth, in every refpedt, like the 
Peach, -and like that tree requires to be trained 
againft the walls, and in die fame afpedt and 
foil. 

Its propagation alfo, and whole management 
in all its ftages of growth, is the very fame as 
the Peach-tree. 

Therefore, to avoid unneceflary repetition, 
the reader is requefted to turn to the Jtr.ygda- 
lus-Pcrfua, or Peach-tree, for the method of 
propagation, planting, pruning, and every 
other article of culture, where an ample direc- 
tion, equally applicable to the Peach and 
Nectarine, is piven. 
AMYRIS, Sweet- Wood. 
A genus comprifing balfamiferous flirubs 
for the ftove. 

Oafs and order, OflanJria ATonogynia. 
C/iaraclers.] Calyx, monophyllous, four- 
toothed, acute, fmall, and permanent. Co- 
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roll A, four oblong concave fpreading petals. 
Stamina, eight awl-fhaped eresSt filaments, 
with oblong anthers:. Pistillum, an ovate 
germen above, ftyle thickiih, crowned with 
a four-cornered ftigma?^PERTCARPiUM, a 
roundifh drupaceous beny containing a round- 
ish, ibining nut. 
; The principal fpecics are, 

I. Amyris elcmifera. ~ 

Gum Ekmi trec] Rifes a branching fhruK 
fix or feven feet high, garnifhed with ternate 
and pinnate hve-lobcd leaves, downy under- 
neath; and fhial 1 white flowers from the axils 
of the leaves at the ends'of tbe branches. The 
refin of. this fhrub is the Gum Elemi of the 
ihops. 

' 2. Amyris gileadenjts. 

, Balfam of Gzlead-tree.'} Rifes a fhrub 
with purpliih branches; garnifhed with ternate 
entire leaves, ' and lateral one-flowered pe- 
duncles. From the buds of tliis fhrub is the 
Balfam of Gilead extracted. . 
5. Amyris Opcbalfamum. 
Balfam. of Afecea-tree.'} Rifes a fhrub 
branching out, and garnithed with winged 
leaves, and leaflets petioled flat ; with flowers 
produced on the flioots of the' fame year's 
growth. 

This lad fpecies .is fuppofed to give forth 
the rare and valuable refin called Balfam of 
Mecca. . 

. Thefe fhrabs, being, tender, require to be 
confh'ndy kept in theftove ; their propagation 
is by feeds, obtained from abroad, or by 
cuttings in the fpring, with the afliftance of a 
hot-bed, and managed as other plants of the 
like natare. . 

ANACARD1UM, Acajou, or Caftiew- 
N«t. 

There is but one fpecics ; it is of the tree 
kind, a native of both Indies, and retained here 
in ftoves. for curiotity. 

Clafs and order, Decandr'ui Mmwynia. 

Characters.} Cai.yx, five '(harp-pointed 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, five long, nar- 
row, refiexed petals. Stamina, ten fhort 
filaments, and roundi/h anthurre. Pistii.- 
l. is m , a raundilh germcn, indexed Ayle, and 
oblique ftigma. Pericarpium, none; the 
receptacle becomes a large round pulpy fub- 
Aaricc, crowned hy a kidney-fhaped nut. 

Tiiere being but one fpecics, it is named 
{imply Anacardatm. 

Tins tiee appears as a finall Ihrub here in 
our (loves ; but in the Indies it rifes twenty 
feet in height, dividing into fpreading irregular 
br.in .hcs, decorated with large oval leaves, 
and finall while flowers in umbels at the ends 
of the (hoots, fuccccdcd by a large yellow 



pulpy receptacle, crowned by the fruit, which 
is a kidney-ihaped nut, an inch long, contain- 
ing an eatable fweet kernel, very palatable 
when roafted. 

The propagation of this plant is by planting . 
the nuts, which are brought hither annually 
by the Weft India fhips. 

They are to be planted fingly in finall pots,- 
and plunged in the bark-bed ; and the plants 
will appear in a month ; continue them always 
in the ftove. 
ANAGALLIS, Pimpernel. 
The plants are herbaceous, one of which is 
the common trailing annual Pimpernel, a 
weed of the garden and fields ; and one is an 
erect, fmall, ornamental perennial of the 
green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Pentandn'a JUTonogynia. 
Characlers.'] Calyx is monophyllous, five- 
parted and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
petalous, wheel-fhaped, and five-parted. Sta- 
mina, five ere& fliort filaments. Pistil- 
lum, a globular germen, fimple ftyle, arid - 
headed ftigma. Pericarpium, a globular 
capfule, and many angular feeds. 
The fpecies that merits culture is, 
AnaGalus monelli. 

Perennial rfnagalUs.~\ Anagallis with erc£l 
ftalks, and fpear-fli3ped leaves.' 

This is a low ere£t perennial, a foot high; 
fomewhat bufhy, and clofely adorned, with 
leaves, by pairs, or by threes, and numerous 
wheel-fhapcd blue flowers on long foot-ftalks, 
which make a pretty appearance. 

The propagation of this plant is either by 
feed on a warm border in April, or by cuttings 
in the lhade in fuminer, and mull be potted 
and houfed in winter; fliift them occafionally 
into larger pots, removing them each fhifting 
with the ball of earth entire about their roots, 
and give moderate waterings in common with 
other woody exotics of that department. 
ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean Trefoil. 
This genus furni flics two hardy deciduous, 
flowering Ihrubs, adorned with oval leaves and 
long fpikes of papilionaceous yellow flowers* 
Clafs and order, Dccaxdria Mono%ynia, 
Characters.] Calyx, a monophyllous, bcll- 
fhaped, five-parted cup. Corolla is papi- 
lionaceous, the llandard broad and hcart- 
fhaped ; the wings oblong ami plane ; and the 
keel long and erect. Stamina, ten diftincl 
filaments, and fimple anthcraj. Pistillum, 
oblong germcn, fimple ftyle, and hairy lligma. 
Pericarpium, a large oblong. pod, contain- 
ing kiducy-fhaped feeds. 
The fpecics arc, 
I. Anac.yris fcetida. 
Common Stinking jdnagyris.~\ Anagyris with 
oval 
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s oval leaves and fpikes of flowers, proceeding 
from the fides of the branches. 

. 2. Anagyris cretica. 

Cretan Stinking Anagyris.] Anagyris with 
ohlong leaves and lortgeft fpike of flowers. 

Thefe flirubs rife eight or ten feet in 
height, decorated with fimple, alternate, hoary 
leaves, and numerous bright yellow butterfly-' 
lhaped flowers, difpofed in long hanging 
fpikes, arifingfrom the fides of the branches 
in May and June, but rarely perfect good 
feeds in England. 

They are exotics of Spain, Italy, and the 
Archipelago Iflands, but profper here in" the 
full ground. 

The propagation may be effected both by- 
feed and layers. 

The feed is procured from -abroad by die 
nurfery-men and feeds-men, which lhouid be 
fown in a bed of light earth in March, and 
the plants will appear in May ; give occafionai 
waterings in fummer, and fheltcr the firft 
winter from fevere froft ; in March or April 
following plant them in a warm flickered fi- 
tuation, or fome in pots, and in two, three, or 
four years they will be of due fize for the 
fhrubbery. 

ANANAS, the Pine-Apple. See Bro- 
MELIA. 

ANASTATICA,. Rofe of Jericho. 
Confifts of low bufliy annuals of curious 
. Angularity ; adorned with obtule and acute 
leaves, and fmall tetrapctalous white flowers, 
difpofed in fhort and longer fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia jlliculafa. ' i 
• Characters.] Calyx, four-leaved, leaves i 
oval-oblong. Corolla, four roundifh flat 
petals, fprcading crutitorm. Stamina, fix 
awl-fhapcd filaments with roundifli anthers:. , 
PisTiLLUM,a very fmall bifid germcn, fubu- I 
late ftyle and headed ftigma. Plkicar- 1 
Pium, a fhort, blunt, bilocular pod, with a 
lingle feed in "each cell. . 

The fpecics are, t 
, An a static a hierichuntica. b 
. jfericlioan Common Anajiatica, or Rcfe of fc- o 
richo.] Anaftatica, with lhort ligneous (talks, fl 
five or fix inches high, dividing into many 
branches of bulky growth : obtufc, flefhy 
leaves, and fhort lateral (pikes of fmall v 
white (lowers ; native of Paleftinc, «5cc. fl 
Anastatica fyriaca. ■ 
Syrian Anajiatica.'] Anaftatica with a fork- p 
ing hard (1cm a foot high, fpreading branches, tl 
acute rough leaves, and longer fpikes of fmall 
white (lowers. i.i 

0( the above two fpecics, the firft is the 
moft generally known ; noted for its great 
Angularity, which is, that in autumn, when ai 



ig it begins to decay, it contracts itfelf ; and if 
then taken up and preferved in a dry place till 
next year, nay for many years, then placed 
th" in warm water, it will expand its leaves and 

flowers as in- its natural growth.. 
in Both the fpecies are raifed from- feeds in 
y March or April, in a hot-bed, and in May 
the plants may be potted and placed in the full 
g air; they will flower in June, and, witaoc- 
;s caflonal flicker of a frame, will perfect ft^ds 
id in autumn. 

ANCHUSA, Buglofs. 
ic There are eight or nine fpecies, all of 
ie which are herbaceous, chiefly perennial, and 
of hardy growth ; fome grow erect, others 
y- trail, garni ihed with rough Ample leaves, and 
monopetalous funnel-fhaped flowers ; four or 
e five of which merit culture, fome as falurite- 
e rous medical plants, others for ornament, 
d Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
il Characlers.] Calyx is acutely five-parted, 
t and permanent. Corolla, monopetalous, 
il funnel-fhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 
-- Stamina, rive fhort filaments, and incum- 
r bent anthers. Pistillum, four germiiu, 
e a filiform ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Peri- 
. carpi UM none, the four feeds being lodged 
- in the calyx. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 
I. ANCHUSA officinalis. 
5 Common officinal- Buglofs.'] Anchufa with 
; erect ftalks, fpear-fliaped leaves, and imbri- 
, cated fpikes of flowers. 

Varieties of this.] Common Buglofs with 
blue flowers. — Common Buglofs with white 
i flowers. — Common Buglols with rgd flowers, 
t 2. Anchusa fempervirens. 

Ever-green broad leaved Buglofs.] Anchufa 
with trailing branches, broad leaves, two 
leaves on the peduncles, and lhort fpikes of 
blue flowers. 

3. Anchusa orientalis. 
Ea/lcrn Yellow Bitgfo/s.] Anchufa with 

trailing branches, hairy woolly le.ives, the 
branches and flowers growing alternately, and 
oval bractcal leaves on the fpikes between the 
flowers. 

4. Anchusa virginiana. 
Virginian fmall Yellow Buglofs.] Anchufa 

with a low lmooth ftalk, and bright 'yellow 
flowers, placed in loofe fpikes. 

All thc'ic are herbaceous perennials, that 
profper in almoft any foil and cxnofure, 
though they arc of longeft duration in drv foils. 

Tiie two hilt forts grow naturally in. Bri- 
tain, but all the others are of foreign growth. 
The roots of all the forts aie fibrous. 
The ftalks and branches arc round, thick, 
and moftly very rough and luiry, decorated 
with 
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■with Ample, oblong, very rough leaves, 
pi .iced rltemate; and" numerous flowers, col- 
lected into clutters and fpikes, ornament the 
upper parts, each feparate flower formed of 
one inundibuliform Or* 'funnel -ihaped petal, 
having a long tube below, ard a fpreading 
brim, appearing, in the different fpecies, in 
fpring, fummer, and autumn, r.nd continue 
in long fucceffion on the fame plant, which, 
in all the forts, are fuccecded by abundance 
of feed in autumn. 

The Anchufa officinalis, and refpe£h've va- 
rieties, obtain "two feet in height, fending 
forth many lide fhoots, and a numerous fuc- 
ceffion of flowers in June and July. 

The Evergreen Bugiofs and Oriental An- 
chufa extend their branches upon the ground, 
which furnifh a fucceffion of flowers mofl of 
the fummer months, and the former often 
continues in bloom from May till Chriftmas. 

The Virginian Anchufa is a very low plant, 
but is valuable for its producing numerous 
ilowers early in fpring. 

life in Gardens, Propagation, -&c. 
In refpefl to their ufes in gardens, the 
Common Baglofs is efteemed principally for 
its medical properties ; but all the varieties 
may alfo be employed with the other fpecies 
as plants of ornament, for the embellithmeirt 
of the compartments of targe gardens, where 
many plants of cafy culture are required ; 
where, though the flowers poflefs no remark- 
able beauty, they will appear confpicuous 
enough to mcreafe the variety. 

All the forts love a dry foil ; for though 
they grow ftrongeft in nioift rich land, yet 
their duration in fuch foils is rarely more 
than two or three years. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
in autumn or fpring, in a bed of light earth, 
and in May, June, or July, the plants will 
be large enough for tranfplantation into the 
places where they arc finally to remain. 

Ail the forts rife freely from the fcattcred or 
fclf-fown feeds. 

ANDRACHNE baft Orpine. 
This genus coniiits of two fpecies, one of 
which is herbaceous and trailing, and the 
other a fhrubby exotic. 

Clafs and order, Monacia Gynandria. 
Charaffers.] Male and female flowers apart 
on the fame plant. Calyx, cut into five 
pairs. Corolla of the male coniifls of 
five cmaiginatcd narrow petals, with a ncc- 
carium computed of five femtbifid folioles. 
Stamina in the male flowers, are five fmall 
filaments inferted into the rudiments of the 
flylc, topped with (iiv.plc anthei;c. Pistil- 
ti/.w, a globofc gennen with three Hauler 



, flyles, topped with round ftigmas. Per icar- 
pium, a globoi'e trilobate three-celled cap- 
fule, containing two or three-cornered feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Andrachnk TtLphoides (Annual). 
Baftard Orpine.] Hath trailing herbaceous 

branches, garnilhed with oval lanceolate 
'leaves of a diity green colour: the flowers 
are white, and appear in July and Auguft. * 

2. Antjr achne fruticofa. 

Shrubby Adrachr.eJ] Hath a fhrubby ftem, 
r branching,laterally, and forming a head four 
or five feet high, with fmooth, oval, entire 
leaves, and ere£c flowers. 

The firft fpecies being annual, the feeds may 
be fown in the fpring, where ic is to remain'. 

The fecond fpecies hath the branches placed- 
alternate on the ftem with the fmall branches 
comprefled ; the flowers are axillary and clut- 
tered together. 

Its propagation is by feeds or cuttings : the 
feeds may be fown in the fpring on a hot-bed, 
in pots filled with light rich earth plunged to 
die rim ; and when the plants are rifen two 
or three inches high, plant them in feparate 
pots, and pimge them in the bark-bed, where 
they may be conflantly kept and managed as- 
other plains of the fame nature. 

By cuttings chufe fome of the fhoots, plant 
them in pots of rich earth and plunge them 
in a hot-bed ; when they have taken root. re- 
move them to the ftove where they are to 
continue. 

ANDROGYNA Planta. By botanifts a 
plant is termed Androgynous, which produces 
both male and female flowers on the fame 
root ; the cucumber, melon, gourd, &c. and 
of trees, the oak, platanus, chefnut, walnut, 
mulberry,, birch, hornbeam, hay.cl, &c. fur- 
nilh examples. See Mafculus Flos, fsfc. An- 
drogynous plants conftitute the clafs Monaecia 
of l.innajus. 

ANDROMEDA. 

The plants of this genus are principally of 
the tree and flirub kind, moftly deciduous, 
hardy, and of moderate bufliy growth, adorn- 
ed with fimplc alternate leaves, and fmall mo- 
nopctalous bcll-lhapcd flowers, in fpikes, or 
cluftcrs. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia, 
Characlrrs.] Calyx is acutely five-parted, 
coloured, and permanent. Corolla, one 
bcll-fliaped petal, cut into five reflcxed fcg- 
mcnts. Stamina, ten fhort filaments af- 
fixed to the corolla, and two-horned anthcrsc. 
Pistillum, a roundifh gerincn, long per- 
manent flyle, and obtul'e lligma. Pericar- 
pium, a pentagonal capfulc of five cells, con- 
taining many roundtih feeds. 
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The principal fpecies are, 

i Andromeda ar^ww. 

Tree Andromeda, or Carolina Sorrel-Tree.) 
Andromeda with oblong, oval, pointed, al- 
ternate leaves, roundifli oval greenifh flowers,, 
-difpofed in long • naked fpikes, proceeding 
from the fides of the branches. » 

2. Andromeda pan'iculata. '. 
Paniculate-fpikcd Virginia Andromeda.~\ An- ! 

dromeda with oblong, crenated, alternate j 
leaves, and cylindrical yellowUh flowers, in. 
branching naked fpikes at the ends of the. 
branches. 

3. Andromeda mariana. 
Maryland Aggregate Andromeda.] Andro- \ 

meda with oval entire leaves, placed alternate, 
•and greenifh flowers, collected in aggregate 
bunches. 

Varieties.'] Ovate-leaved Andromeda. — Ob- 
long-leaved Andromeda. 

4. AndR'>mioda calyculata. 
Calculated Box-leaved, Canada Andromeda.} 

Andromeda with obtufe, fpear-fhapeci, punc- 
tured, alternate leaves, and .cylindrical white 
flowers, difpofed in fliort leafy fpikes at the 
ends of the branches. 

Variety.] Calculated oval-leaved, ever- 
green Andromeda — Globe-flowered calculat- 
ed Andromeda. 

5. An duomeda raccmofa. 
Racemofe-fpikcd Pennfylvania Andromeda.] 

Andromeda with oblong' ferrated leaves, and 
cylindrical fweliing flowers, in cluftered brac- 
teal fpikes. 

6. Andromeda po-ifolia. 

Folium-leaved Marjh Andromeda.'] Andro- 
meda with oblong elliptical ftiff-lcaves, edges 
reflcxed ; and oval noddii.g, reddifli flowers. 

Varieties.] Broad, oblong-leaved, — fpear- 
fliape-Icaved — Narrow linear-leased. 

7. Andromeda Dabascia. 

Iri/Ii ff/iorts, or Cantabrian Heat/:, or Trail- 
ing Andromeda.] Andromeda, with low trail- 
ing {folks and branches; leaves fpear-lhaped, 
revolute, alternate, and larger purplilh flowers. 

8. Andromeda acuminata. 
Aeuminatf-lctived Andromeda.] Amliomcda 

with ovale, lanceolate, acute leaves, edges 
fawed. 

9. Andromeda coriacea. . 

Coriaceous thick-leaved Andromeda.] An- 
dromeda with three-cornered branches, and 
ovate, entire leaves, very lhining. 

Thcfe plants arc mortly natives of North 
America, where they grow naturally in marlhy 
or boggy places ; the firll of which is fome- 
what impatient of feverc froft, but all the 
others arc very hardy, and profper bell in 
moid fituations. 



The tree Andromeda rifes ten or fifteen feet 
in height, the branches flender and drooping ; 
this is fouiewhat tender; fo fome plants 
mould be retained in pots to be Iheltered in 
winter. 

The Andromeda pan'iculata is a flinib of 
three or four feet ftature, and fends forth 
many branches. 

The other fpecies of Andromeda are low 
bufhy fhrubs, rarely exceeding two or three 
feet in height. 

All thefe flirubs flower here annually in 
June and July, but they rarely ripen feed in 
thcfe parts. 

Ufes, Propagation, &c. 

With refpect to the utility of thefe fhrubs 
in gardens, the flift forr is admitted, princi- 
pally among the green-houfe plants, and de- 
lights in moifture ; the other forts may be ad- 
mitted to incrcafe the variety in the fhrubbery ;■ 
but they mould have a moid: foil, otherwife 
they will not profper in fummer. 

The propagation of all the fpecies may 
be effected by feed, which is imported by 
the feedfmen annually from America, which- 
muft be fown in fpring in a bed of moift 
earth. 

They may alfo be increafed by layers in- 
autumn. 

All the fhrub kinds may alfo be propagated, 
by fuckers, which they fend up pretty plenti- 
fully every year from the roots. 

ANEMONE, including the Polfatilla, or: 
Pafque-Flower, and the Hepatica. 

In this genus, Anemone, the Pulfatilla, and 
Hepatica, now retained as -fpecies thereof, - 
were formerly ranged as difh'nct genera ; but 
late improvements in botany have proved their 
general characters ro^be the fame, and pro- 
claim them all relations of the fame family, > 
and as fuch we muft treat of them ; though, . 
as they differ extremely in their general ap- 
pearance, as alfo in their- culture, wc, for di- 
flinction' fake, will exhibit them in feparate 
cJivifions, under the gencrical name Anemone. 
See Anemone-Pulsatii/la, and Anemo- 
ne- Hepatica. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia.' 

Characlers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, fix • 
or nine petals, difpofed in two or three (cries. 
Stamina, numerous capillary fliort fila- 
ments, and double antherse. Pistillum, ■ 
numerous gcrmhw collected into a heiid, 
pointed ftylcs, and obtufc ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium none; the feeds, which arc-nume- 
rous, reft on the receptacle, and form an ob- - 
tufc cone. 

The above characters are applicable, not 
only to the fpecies commonly confidercd ns 
Anc- 
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Anemones, but alfo to the Hepatica and Pul- 
bulla. 

Firfi Divifon. 

In rhis divilion.we will exhibit the principal 
fpecies of what are commonly called Ane- 
mones. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Anemone ccronaria, angujlifolia. 
Narrow-leaved Garden Anemone.] 
Anemone with the radical leaves divided 
and fubdivided by threes, into many narrow 
fegments, and a leafy involucrum. 

Varieties.] The varieties, in refpect to the 
colour and variegation of the flowers, are in- 
numerable ; but the principal plain colours 
are, red, blue, crimfon, purple, afli-colour; 
and the variegations are, red and white, rofe 
and white, blue ar.d white ; red and white 
.and purple, with innumerable intermediate 
ihades ; and with fingle and double flowers, 
of every colour an J variegation. Prolife- 
rous narrow-leaved Aucmone, one flower 
-growing out of another. 

2. Anemone /'tor ten/Is, fat -folia. 
Bread- leaved Garden Anemone.] Anemone 

with digitate or hand-fhaped fingered leaves! 
having broad fegments. 

Varieties '] Flowers of many colours and 
variegations, as in the firft fpecies, 

3. Anemone nemorofa. 
The J Food Anemone.] Anemone with leaves 

divided by threes, having the fegments deeply 
-cut, and one flower on the ftalk. 

Varieties.'] Common Wood Anemone with 
fingle white flowers. — Double white Wood 

Anemone.— -Purple wood Anemone 

Double purple Wood Anemone. — Reddhh- 
purple Wood Anemone. 

4. Anemone apennina. 
Apemine Blue Wood Anemone.] Ancnion; 

with ternatc divided leaves, having the fcg- 
jnents deeply cut, and numerous fpear-fhaped 
.petals to the flower. 

Varietits.] Common Apenninc Wood Ane- 
mone, with Angle blue flowers. — Double 
.blue Apenninc Wood Anemone "Violet- 
coloured Apennine Wood Anemone. 

Double violet-coloured Apenninc Wood 
Anemone. 

. 5. Anemone ranuncuhides. 

Ranunculus like, Ytllcrui PVood Anemone.] 
Anemone with divided leaves, fegments deeply 
cut, numerous, rouudilh petals to the flower, 
feeds acute, and ft em molUy one- flowered. 

All thel'c fpetins and rclpcdlitc varieties arc 
hardy herbaceous perennials, that will profper 
in any common foil of ag ndrn, cither in beds 
tepaiately, or in the hoidcn among other 
plants of the flowery tribe. 



They are pereunial in root, but annual ia 
leaf and ftalk, which rife in fpring, and per- 
ifh to the ground when they have flowered 
and perfected feeds. 

The roots are tuberous, knobbed, folid, 
flefhy, and firm ; the leaves rife on foot-ftalks 
directly from the root, and which, in all the 
forts, are limple, but are cut into many nar- 
row parts, the di virions being generally by 
threes ; and between the leaves rifes the 
flower-ftalk, from five or fix inches to one 
foot in height, furmounted each by one flower, 
which ftands naked without any cup or calyx, 
and which, in the fingle kinds,* has generally 
from fix to twelve petals, but in the double forts 
the petals are of an indeterminate number, 
which are often fo numerous and full, as to 
exclude the parts of fructification ; but the 
fingle and half-double kinds afford Aplenty of 
feed annually. 

General Defcription of the Garden kinds. 
Tl>e two firft fpecies, Anemone coronaria, 
and Anemone hortenjis, are the Eaftem or Gar- - 
den Anemones, and the parent plants of all 
thofe numerous beautiful different coloured 
fingle and double varieties that adorn our gar- 
dens in fpring, and beginning of fummer; 
they are originally natives of the Levant, and 
other parts of the Eaft ; but grow freely with 
us in the full ground, with l,itrie trouble, in 
beds or borders, and furnifh an annual fuccef- 
fion of their beautiful flowers fix weeks or 
two months, and 1 produce abundance of feed 
annually, and their roots multiply exceed- 

Their roots, as before hinted, are tuberous, 
nobbed, irregular,, and formed into unequal 
knobby heads. 

The leaves are fimplc, large, and decom- 
pound, which, in the firft fort, Anemone co- 
ronaria, and all its varieties, are deeply di- 
vided into many fegments, and thefe again 
fubdivided into numerous narrow divifions ; 
fo, for diftindUon, this fpecies is called har- 
row-leaved Anemone. The fecond fort, Ane- 
mone hortenjis, and varieties, has alfo large, 
fiinplc, decompound leaves, which are digi- 
tate or fingered, but the divifions arc not- fo 
deep, and the finders orfegmcnts being broader 
ban thofe of the former, it is called Broad- 
leaved Anemone. 

The flowcr-ftalks of both fpecies, and re- 
fpeftive varieties, rife between the leaves di- 
rectly from the roots, frequently two, three, 
or more, from the fame root, and obtain from 
about eight or nine to ten or twelve inches in 
height, and a little above the middle grows a 
leafy appendage, called the involucrum, and 
at top ftands one larjjc confpicuotis flower, 
winch, 
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which, in fome varieties, is as large as a 
double rofe. In their fingle ftate the flowers 
have only fix or nine petals, but in the double 
kinds they, are innumerable :, fix large petals 
tompofe the outward part ; in the rrudft ftand 
mimbers of fmaller ones, in a great many cir- 
cular feries, filling up the body of the flower 
in a globular tuft, which, by florifts, is called 
the thrum. 

In rhe lingle and half double kinds rife a 
vail clutter of thread-like ftamina, and in the 
centre of thefe are the rudiments of the feed, 
formed in a fmall roundifh head. 

But in the full double flowers, all thofe 
parts of fru&ification are often entirely ob- 
literated by the multiplicity of the petals, fo 
that the feeds are to be expected principally 
from the fingle and femi -double flowers. 

The common iingle kinds, i. e. with fix 
or nine petals with the clufter of filaments 
in the middle, are commonly called Poppy 
Anemones, from their fimilarity to a fingle 
poppy. 

General Defcription of the Wood Anemones. 
The five fpecies df Wood Anemones grow- 
ing naturally in woods in moft parts of Eu- 
rope, fome are found in fimilar fituations in 
this country, particularly the firft fort, which 
is found plentifully in many parts of the king- 
dom, in their fingle ftate ; but the double 
forts of them have been obtained by culture 
in gardens from the feeds of the fingle kinds. 

The roots of thefe fpecies, and varieties, are 
fleihy, oblong, and irregular ; run under die 
furfa'cc, and fend forth many fibres. 

The leaves rife from the root on long foot- 
ftalks ; they are pretty broad, and divided 
into three or five principal parts, and thefe 
again deeply cut on the edges. 

The flower-fialk rifes from fix to eight or 
nine inches high, having a leafy involucrum, 
and each ftalk crowned by one pretty large 
flower, which, in its fingle fiate, has gene- 
rally fix pretty broad petals, in two feries, 
with a clufter of {lamina, and a head of ru- 
diments of feed hi the centre ; but the double 
flowers have innumerable fmall loofe petals, 
forming a globular head, and are very 
pretty. 

Ufc hi Gardens of all the Sorts. 
The two firfc fpecies, and their numerous 
Main of vaiieties, arc very pretty ornaments 
for the flower-garden, and the double kinds 
have fuperior beauty ; die varieties in general 
are curious furniture for cmbcllifhing the 
fronts of the principal compartments of the 
plcafure ground, as they will profper in the 
common open borders, &c. in which they 
have a fine eft'ctSt, when properly ilifpofed in 
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aflemblage with plants of fimilar growth and 
times of flowering ; for they blow freely in 
any common light earth, and nothing injures 
them hut over-abundant moifture of foil ; and 
fometimes late frofts in April and May deface 
the thrum that compofes the middle of die 
flower ; but this is feldom. 

However, as the capital forts are often pro- 
cured at a great price, and fome are of fin- 
gular beauty, it is eligible to plant the beft 
of them feparate in narrow beds, in order 
that when the plants begin to fliew bloom, 
they may be arched over to be covered with 
garden mats, when cutting winds and frofts 
prevail. 

But I fliould advife to plant many of the 
common kinds in the open borders towards 
the front, in fmall cluflers, of three, four, or 
five in each ; in which order the flowers will 
be very fliowy, and produce a fine variety 
for fix weeks or two months. 

The principal feafon of flowering of all the 
double varieties is April and May ; but by 
planting the roots at different times'in autumn 
and fprmg, the bloom may be continued from 
March until the middle of June. 

The broad-leaved kinds are generally the 
hardieft blowers, and if fome are planted late 
in March, in a fomewhat fliady border, they 
will exhibit a bloom in July. 

All the choice double "kinds fliould be 
taken up annually when the flower is pad, 
in-order to feparate the increafed parts or ofi- 
fets which arife from the fides of the main 
roots, and which, if taken up juft after the 
flower fades, may be retained out of ground 
feveral months, and planted according to the 
time you defign thev fhall blow. 

The Single or Poppy Anemone comes 
very early into bloom, often in January and 
February, and its flower, though compofed 
but of fix petals, is large and fliowy, and is 
worthy of a place in the common borders, 
where, if difpofed four or five together in 
patches, alternately with bunches of fnow- 
drops, crocuflcs, winter aconites, hepaticas, 
and Chriflmas rofes, they will exhibit a fine 
variety at an early feafon, and the roots may 
be permitted to remain two or three years un- 
removed. 

The Wood Anemones arc fine furniture 
for the borders of wood-walks, the fronts of 
fhrubbcry clumps, and for wildcrnefs works, 
and in iliort, for any other compartments 
where a variety of early bloom is required, 
for they will lucceed any where. 

Method of Planting the Garden Kinds. 
. The roots of all the varieties of the two fpe- 
cies of Eaflcvii or Garden Anemone arc fold 
I. b K 
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by the nurfervmen, and at mad of the fecdr 
fbops. The fine double varieties are generally 
imported from Holland, which arc fold by the 
hundred, 3cc. The common kinds, both doable 
andfmgle, bv the pounp ^weight. 

The Dutch forts arc per hundred from eight 
or ten {hillings to io many guineas, which 
however is more than thev are worth. 

The common double Englith kinds are fold 
per lb. from five to ten or twelve, and the 
iingle or Poppy Anemones from three to five 
ill Tilings. 

The feafon for planting all the above va- 
rieties, is according to the time it is defigned 
thev lhali flower. 

The beft time to plant the principal forts 
for the general bloom is October, or early in 
November, and the plants will come into 
Hower in April and beginning of May ; but 
if fome are planted in the middle of Septem- 
ber, and a fecond parcel towards the middle 
or latter end of October, both plantations will 
afford a fucceflion of bloom from the begin- 
ning of April until the middle of May ; and if 
a third plantation is made in February or be- 
ginning of March, they will come into flower 
about the middk of May, and continue until 
the middle of June; whereby the bloom may 
be continued near three months. 

In refpecl to the above times of planting 
thefe roots, obferve, that thofe planted early in 
autumn often come up in leaf before Chrift- 
mas, and they always produce the largeft 
fiowers, and continue longeft in beauty; the 
roots too will be better nourifhed, and afford 
a larger increafe than thofe planted in fpiing. 

It is however neceflary always to retain 
fome out of ground till fpring, for the fake of 
a fucceflion of bloom. 

The fituation proper for the Anemone 
fliould be free from copious moifture, and 
die cxpofurc Ihould be open to the fun and 
free air, and unincumbered by the fhade of 
trees, which Ihould be particularly obferved 
lor the blow of the capital kinds. 

in regard to foil, the Anemone will, profper 
and flower in tolerable perfection in any corn- 
men moderately light earth of a garden, only 
obferving to avoid planting them in ovcr-moifl 
and fiift foils, which would rot the roots in 
winter; and if any augmentation isncceflaiy 
to raifc or form the beds or borders for their 
reception, no more i-. needful than common 
light mould liom tha quarters of the kitchen 
jjarden, or any other well- wrought garden 
earth, working the whole one (rood fpade deep. 

I'rofcfli-d fiorifls, however, in order to blow 
the capital forts in their ultimate ftatc of 
beauty, often prepare compofls of different in- 



gredients wherewith to form beds for the re*, 
ccption of the roots. 

The beft is that of frefli earth from a pal- 
tute, neat's dung, and fea-fand. Take maiden 
loamy earth from the furface of a common or 
other pafturc field, the top-fpit turf and all ; 
to every load of this add one of neat's dung, 
and half a one of fea or drtft-fand ; blend the 
whole together, and form it in a ridge, in. 
Which let it remain a year or fix months at 
leaflr, turning it over every two or three 
months (fee Composts). But in default of 
pafture earth, a good compoft may be formed 
of common light garden mould, and rotted 
neat's dung, adding to every load of the former 
half a one of the latter, and about a quarter of 
that of drift or fea-fand ; and of either of thefe 
comports the bed is to be formed, about twelve- 
or fifteen inches in depth, and three and a 
half broad. 

The mode of planting is to be obferved ac- 
cording to the following rules. 
; If ins defigned to plant any of the common 
double and iingle kinds in the borders, in af-- 
fomblage with other plants, I ihould advife to> 
plant diem in patches, that is, to plant three, 
four, or five roots together, in a patch of five 
or fix inches breadth, putting them two or 
three inches deep; and thofe patches may be- 
five, ten, or fifteen feet diftance, fome near the 
edge, others more towards the middle ; in. 
which order they will make a pretty appear- 
ance. 

But when it is defigned to plant them, in 
the florifts' way, in beds by tbcmfelves, they 
muft be planted in continued ranges, length- 
ways. 

The beds for diis purpofe are to be marked' 
out three feet and half broad; the length at 
pleafure, with alleys eighteen inches wide be- 
tween bed and bed.. The beds rauft be work- 
ed or prepared one full fpade, or fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep ; break the earth fmall, 
but do not fift it, obferving, that to prevent 
■lodgment of wet, and to give the beds a good 
appearance, as well as to ihew the flowers to 
the beft advantage, it is eligible to elevate 
them three inches above the common level or 
general furface ; but if there is danger of 
nioifhire Handing in winter, double or treble 
that is proper height, working the whole a 
little rounding, and rake tho furface I'mooth ; 
then put in the roots. 

In each bed plant fix rows lengthways, the 
isotsat fix inches difhmce in each row, and 
two or three inches deep ; and when one bed 
is planted, run over it lightly with the rake, 
to reform all inequalities, and make the furface 
fmooth. 

The 
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The roots being planted, thofe of the early 
autumn plantation will come up in leaf in 
November; but as the plants are hardy, no- 
thing is needful to be done till the flower-buds 
begin to appear ; and then, if you think proper 
to beftow a little care on the capital forts, by 
arching the bed with hoops, in order to cover 
it with mats occafionally, to protect the early 
flower-buds and advancing bloom from cutting 
black frofts, which often prevail in March and 
April, they will flower in greater perfection ; 
though this is only advifed on particular occa- 
sions, as above, as the plants in general are hardy 
•enough to ftand our ordinary weather, and 
flower abundantly well in their proper feafon. 

Or any principal varieties may occafionally 
be planted in pots, three or more roots in each, 
in order for moving them in their faid pots, 
when in flower, to adorn any place required ; 
or fomc pots planted in autumn or winter 
may then be placed in a green-houfe, or gar- 
den-frame, &c. during the lafl-mentioned 
feafon, to flower earlier in the fpring ; or if 
admitted in a hot-houfe, may obtain them in 
flower at the carlieft feafon ; and for which 
occafion may plant fome roots in pots in Oc- 
tober, December, &c. and towards Chrifl- 
mas, or before, or foon after, placed in any 
hot-houfe apartment, they will flower very 
agreeably at the moft early period, January, 
February, and March. 

Their Propagation. 

All the varieties are propagated by ofF-fets 
from the root, and new varieties are obtained 
from feed. 

But firfl of propagating them by parting 
the ofF-fets. 

By ofF-fets, all the kinds incrcafe exceed- 
ingly every year; fo the roots ofall the capital 
kincls, at lcaft, fhould be taken up annually 
at the decay of the leaf, and the root may 
he divided or broken into as many ofF-fct 
.knobs as are furnifhed with an eye or bud, 
ami every inch pait will readily grow, and 
produce a flower exactly like that of the pa- 
rent root the fpring following ; obferving, 
however, that if they arc divided very fmall, 
they will flower weak the fir ft year ; there- 
fore, if you would have fining flowers from 
the main root, only break olF thofe fmall ones 
that are flighlly 'affixed thereto; but they 
fhould not be thus divided until autumn, or 
near the time for planting them again. 

The time for taking up the roots is in May 
,*md June, when the leaf and (talk are wither- 
ed, for then the roots ceafe to grow for a 
month or fix weeks; but if they are permitted 
jo lland to put forth frefh fibres again, they 
f) i oti hi not h.r removed that fealon. 



They fhbuld be taken up in dry weather, 
and fpread "in an airy place out of the fun, 
about a week, then cleared from earth, and 
put up in bags or boxes till the planting feafoa 
arrives, they will keep good feveral months. 

The above work fhould always be per- 
formed annually to the capital kinds, both for 
the fake of increafe, and to frefh dig and pre- 
pare the beds. 

By propagation byfeed, all the beautiful 
varieties were, and continue annually to be 
obtained. 

The procefs is not very tedious, for the 
plants will flower the fecond or third year. 

The feed may be had at the fhops ; but if 
you fave it yourfelf, it fhould be from the beffc 
fingle or femi-double flowers; the full doubles 
afford none. The time to fow it is March or 
April, either in boxes, large pots, or wide 
earthen pans, of perfectly light compoft, or in 
a bed of fuch earth ; fow it moderately thick, 
and cover it near a quarter of an inch deep 
with lifted mould : from this time occafional 
fliade from the fcorching fun, and moderate 
waterings in dry weather is neceflary, and in 
fix weeks the plants will appear, keeping them 
clear from weeds ; and when the leaves decay, 
fift a quarter of an inch of earth over the bed, 
which is all that is neceflary till the fecond 
fummer, when they are to be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and managed as the old 
roots in the manner already directed; and next 
fpring they will flower and difcover many 
new Beauties, and among them many that are 
very ordinary, which will do for the common 
borders. 

The propagation of the Wood Anemone is 
by dividing the roots any time after the decay 
of the leaves in June until October, though the 
fooner after the fall of the leaf, the better. 

At which time the common forts may be 
trnnfplanted from the woods. 

The other fpecics of lefs note are, 

1. Anemone virginiana. 
Virginian Wood Anemone,~\ Anemone with 

a branching flalk, producing long alternate 
flowcr-flalks, fmall whitifh flowers, and cy- 
lindrical fpikes of hairy feeds. 

2. Anemone dichotoma. 
Forked- -flatted Canada Jnemone.] Anemone 

with a forked {talk, trifid cut leaves, fitting 
clofc, growing oppofite, and embrace the (talk. 

The firfl prows a foot high, the other al- 
moll double that height ; the flowers arc w hire, 
fmall, and of no great beauty. They may be 
railed from feed, or by dividing the roots.' 
Seeovd Divijion of Jnemcne. 
Anf.mone-Put.satilLjI, the JV/Ti.'///.? or 
Palque-r'lowtr. 

L 7. TiV 
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The PzdfatiUa has been always confldered 
as a dhlindt genus, till the Linntean botany 
jutily declared all ilie forts fpecies of the Ane- 
mone. 

The plants are heri>^eous, hardy peren- 
nials, of the flowery tribe, that produce an- 
nual italics ten or twelve inches high, each 
furmounted by one large flower, bearing great 
refemblance to thole of the Anemone kind, 
which make a good appearance in the com- 
mon borders. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

x. Anemoxe-Pulsatilla. 

PulfatW.a or Pafque-Flcwer. ] Anemone-Pul- 
fatilla with divided and Cub-divided pinnated 
leaves, having a leafy involucrum nodding 
flower, and erect petals. 

nineties of tnh are,] Common Pulfatillawith 
Angle blue flowers- with double blue flowers 
— widx lingle and double white flowers — with 
fingle and double red flowers — with violet- 
coloured flowers — and with flowers having 
fringed petals. 

2. A NEMO ME-P U LS AT I LL A patOlS. 
Spreading fir.versd Siberian Pulfatilla.]Ane- 

mone-Pulfatiila widi digitate, many-pointed, 
downy leaves, and upright pale yellow flowers 
with jfpreading petals, and deep yellow fta- 
mina, and with the involucrum at a diftance 
from the flower. 

3. Anemojce-Pu lsatilla vernalis. 
Early Smallage-leavcd Alpine Pulfatilla.] 

Anemone Pulfatilla with limply pinnated 
leaves, and erect bright yellow flowers* 

The plants are perennial in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and ftalk, which come up in 
fpring, and perifh in June or July, when they 
have flowered and perfected feeds. 

The roots are long, thick, flefliy, and of 
downright growth- 

The leaves rife immediately from the root, 
on foot-ftalks, and are decompounded into 
many very narrow fcgiucnts. 

Tnc dowcr-ftalk riles annually between the 
leaves, eight, ten, or twelve inches in height, 
often fcvcral from the fame root; near the top 
of each is the leafy many-pointed involucrum, 
fcrving as a kind of flower-cup, and at top 
Hands one large bell-fhapcd flower, in mag- 
nitude equal to a large lingle Anemone, is 
compofed of fix petals, in two fcrics, with a 
chiller of fkamina in the middle ; but in the 
double flow cis t!ic petals arc numerous. 

They (lower in March and April, and the 
feeds lip-Mi early in autumn. 

The Common I'ullacilla grows wild on 
bills, heaths, and diy pallmes in Britain, and 
other p.irts of Kuropc, and the (.thers arc na- 
tives of the .Siberian and Alpine mountains, 



but they have been long inhabitants of many; 
curious gardens. 

The plants are good furniture for the com- 
mon borders, particularly the firft fpecies and 
refpc&ivc varieties, and they profperany where. 

The propagation of all the three fpecies is 
effedled by feed, and by dividing the roots. 
The feed ripens in July, and may be fown 
foon after, or early in fpring, in a bed of 
light earth. 

The propagation by roots is this : take up 
fome of the Targe roots in July, when their 
leaves decay, or even any time till October ; 
and fuch of them that are grown into heads, 
may be divided into as many off-let parts as 
have a bud or head at top, which plant, and 
they will each flower the following fpring. 

The proper time of" year to remove thofe 
roots, is any time from the decay of the leaf 
until Michaelmas. 

The roots do not bear to be kept long out 
of ground. 

Third and loft Divifion of Ancmane., ' 
Anemone-Hepatica, the Hepatica, or. 
Noble Liverwort. 

The Hepatica, in point of general habit,, 
having been always confldered as very dif- 
ferent from the Anemone, we, for the greater 
facility »f diftimStion, treat of it in a feparate 
divifion, obferving however that the whole 
flower, though conliderably fmaller, poffefies 
all the characters of the Anemone ; although 
it was. long conlidered as a diftiudt genus, 
principally from the trifoliate appendage fitu- 
ated near the flower, being miflaken for a 
calyx or cup - y but Linnzeus considers that only 
as a three-leaved involucrum, common to all 
the Anemone kind, for there is no calyx* See 
the Chambers. 

There is but one fpecies of Hepatica, of 
which are many varieties, all very low, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, that adorn our 
gardens in early fpring, each with a large tuft 
of numerous flowers/ 
The fpecies is, 

A N F. m o N E- H E P A T I c A (Hepatica ) . 
The Hepatica.] Ancmonc-Hepatica with 
leaves compofed of three roundiih undivided 
lobes, and the involucrum fituatcd'near the 
flower. 

t'arictics of this art,] Hepatica with fingle 

and double blue (lowers with lingle and 

double red flowers with fingle and double 

red and while flowers with violct-colour- 

cd flowers with lingle and double white 

flowers — and Hepatica with (biped leaves. 

Tlicl'c plants form thcmfelves into low 
roundiih bunches; the whole, including leaves* 
flower-flalks, and flowers, never exceed Ave or 
fix 
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fis inchcs in height,.which are annual, but the 
root is of many years' duration. 

The root is thick, formed into heads,- and 
hath numerous matted fibres.. 

The flowers appear before the new leaves, 
but thole rife immediately, after, the whole 
riling directly from the.root ;.the flower-ftalks 
are flender, four or five inches high, and rife 
in great numbers, each fupporting one fmall 
flower,. .which, in its Angle flare, hath fix- 
petals; but thefe are numerous in the double 
flowers, and in all the varieties ; they {landing 
in clofc tufty clufters make a beautiful appear- 
ance in February, March, and April, fucceeded 
in the fingle.kinds by plenty of feed in fummer. 

All the varieties are choice furniture to 
adorn the fronts of borders, and oilier compart- 
ments contiguous to the habitation ; or fome 
may be planted in pots, to move occafionally 
to any place required, when in flower. 

The double kinds have the greateft merit, 
the flowers being larger, and continue longer 
in bloom, and lhould occupy the mod con- 
fpicuous places ; but as thefe can only be in- 
creafed by dividing the roots; which being re- 
markably flow of growth, are not fo eafily 
acquired as the tingle kinds, which may be 
railed plentifully from feed. 

The propagation of the fmgle kinds is ef- 
fected both by feed and parting the roots, but 
the double forts only by the latter method. 

Obferve however, that from feed of lingle 
flowers double ones are often obtained. 

The feed may be fown in Auguft, .Septem- 
ber, or March, in a bed or border of light earth, 
covering it hardly a quarter of an inch deep, 
and the plants will appear in April and May; 
give occaiional water and weeding, and in Au- 
guft or September prick them upon a border 
open to the morning fun, where they will 
flower in fpring, and in a year after tranfplant i 
them where they are to remain. 

Thole plants being very flow in growth, 1 
it will be three years before they form large ( 
hunches, fo as to produce tolerable clufters of 
flowers. i 
' The propagation by parting the root is per- l 
formed in fpring ; divide each root into two, ; 
three, or more parts, but not too fmall, be- 1 
caufc of their reluctant growth ; for the merit I 
of" the plants is to have them form large 
hunches, capable of producing fifty or lixty 1 
flowers on the fame root, which, ftanding in I 
a compact iluftcr, or tuft, make a beautiful 1 
appearance. I 
The feldomcr thefe plants arc removed, the n 
ftrongcr and more numerous will be their | 
flowers. f 
ANETHUM, Dill, Fennel, and Finocchio. d 



: f The plants are herbaceous annuals and per- 
ennials, confuting of three fpecies, all weli- 
1 known umbelliferous herbs of the kitchen 
garden. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Digynia. 
; Chdraclers.] Calyx, the flowers are urn- 
; bellated, and the umbels are compound, have 
: neither calyx nor involucrum. Corolla, the 
I general. umbel is uniform, and the florets of 
; the umbel have each five petals. Stamina, 
five filaments, and roundifh anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a gcrmcn under each fiorer, two ftyles, 
• and obtule ftigmas. Peric arpium none, and . 
i the feeds are two, fucceeding each germen. 
The fpecies are, 

1. A ice T H U M graveolens ( annual ) . 
Common Dill, or Rank Anethum.] Anerhum 

with finely divided leaves, and comprelled 
feeds, having borders. 

2. A net hum Fceniculum (perennial).. 
Common Fennel.] Anetiuun with decom. 

pound leaves, the lobes finely divided, ending 
in many points, and ovate feed. 

Varieties of this.] Common light-green- 
leaved Fennel. — Dark-green-leaved Fennel. 
— Sweet Fennel, with long flender fparfed 
leaves, and white fweet feed. 

3. ANETHUM azoricum (annual). 
Axorian Dujarf Fennel, or Finocchio?] Ahe- 

thum with a dwarf ftalk, fwelling, and flefhy 
near the root, and recurved feed. 

Thefe plants are all of an aromatic quality 
in fmell and tafle;.are of" hardv growth to 
cultivate on the. open. ground ; the Dill and' 
Finocchio are wholly annual ; the Fennel per- 
ennial in root bur annual in leaves and {talks; 
have all long fpindle-fhaped roots growing 
perpendicularly or downright ; the leaves are- 
decompound, with. the lobes finely divided into 
numerous, minute, thread-like fegmcms ; and 
the flower, or fecd-ftems rife from one to rive 
feet high in the different fpecies, terminated 
by the umbels of flowers, fucceeded by plenty 
of feed in Auguft and September. 

The Dill riles with a few flender leaves, and 
a flender erect ftem, two or three feet high, 
the heads or umbels of which, wlwn the feeds 
are formed, arc the parts tiled in the kitchen 
for cucumber pickle, &c. and the ripe feeds 
for medicine. 

The Antthum /<r«/Vw///w,and varieties, have 
long, thick, flefhy, downright roots, which, in 
fpring and fummer, fend up a great tuft of large 
leaves, and ftrong erect ftems, four or live feet 
high, dividing into many branches. The leaves 
arc the parts tiled in the kitchen for mackerel, 
pickled-falmon, garnifh to dilhes, Sec. there- 
fore, the ftems of a few plants (hould be cut 
down as they advance in fummer, to procure 
a CuppK: 
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a fupply of young leaves from the bottom ; 
but for medical purpofes, die root, leaves, and 
feed are ufed. 

The Fimcchh is a fallad herb. The plant 
hath a fhort robuft ftalln^he bottom of which 
fwells like a large flat tufnep, and this being 
rendered white and tender by blanching, is the 
part ufed, which is eaten raw, being lliced and 
reliJhed with vinegar, oil, pepper, &c. 
Propagation, Culture, &c. 

They are all propagated by feeds, which, 
of the Dill and Finocchio, muir be fown an- 
nually* becaufe the plants endure but one 
year, or principally but one fummer. 

The Dili and Fennel may be fown either 
in autumn or fpring ; the autumn fowing ge- 
nerally rife Arongeft in the fpring following ; 
and should be fown where they are to remain, 
efpecialiy the Dill ; they require no particular 
foil or expofure ; obferving that for the fervice 
of a iingie iamitv a fmall portion of each will 
be fufficient, efpecialiy of the Fennel, as it con- 
tinues Several years ; but for public fupply larger 
quantities muli be railed in proportion. 

Both thefe fpecies, Dill and Fennel, are re- 
markable for riling abundantly from felf-fown 
feeds, often fufljeient for the fervice of a fa- 
mily. 

However, here follow the directions for 
raifmg proper fupplies according as required; 
obferv ing the leafou for fowing them as above. 

Each fort to be fowed feparate. 

The Dill fow either in (hallow drills, fix, 
eight, or ten inches afunder, or by broad-caft 
on the general furface, and raked in evenly ; 
the plan:s to remain where' fown ; and, in 
May or June, when advanced a few inches in 
growth, thin them by hand or hoe, fix or eight 
inches apart, to give room to branch, and at- 
tain good llrength to produce large feed-um- 
bels ; clearing them at the fame time from 
weeds; and in July or Auguft when the feeds 
are formed, the umbels thereof arc then proper 
to gather to ufc in cucumber or other vegetable 
pickle ; but for medicine, mult ltand till the 
feeds are fully ripe. 

The Fennel may either be fowed in drills a 
foot or fifteen inches afunder finally to re- 
main, or fown broad-cafl ; and the plants 
thinned, as advifed for the Dill ; or fomc may 
occalionally be tranfplanted in fummer or au- 
tumn, &c. in beds or borders, a foot diftanrc, 
and watered at planting; they will all furnifh 
plenty of leaves fordomcftic occafions the (trfl 
year, and in the fecond they will /hoot more 
abundant and larger ; and produce ftrong 
branching Hems and plenty of iced umbels; 
and the fame plants will continue by the roots 
fsvcral years, fui milling leaves and feeds an- 



nually; obferving to cut down the ftalk every 
autumn. 

The Fennel may alfo be increafed by flip- 
ping the large roots, which frequently divide 
themfelves into heads ; but thefe do not fuc- 
ceed fo well as the feedling plants. 

The Fjnocchio is fown in the middle of 
March, or beginning of April ; and to conti- 
nue a fucceflion till winter, repeat the fowings 
every month until the middle or end of July ; 
tor the early fown plants foon run for feed 
the fame year ; fo may fow a larger crop 
in July aforefaid, which will ftand for au- 
tumn and winter: choofe an open fpot of rich 
light ground, and by line and hoe draw /hal- 
low drills, two feet diftance ; fcatter the feeds 
thinly along the bottom, and cover them near 
half an inch deep with finely broken mould, 
and when the plants are an inch or two high, 
fmall hoe them to kill weeds, and thin them 
to three inches, and in two or three weeks 
after cut them out to treble that diftance, 
that the bale of the ftem may have room 
to fwell. 

When the ftalks are confiderably fwelled 
at bottom, earth them up on each fide, and in 
two or three weeks that part will be very 
white and tender. 

ANGELICA. 

This genus furni flies four herbaceous per- 
ennials, of large and vigorous growth, the fterns 
attaining four or five feet ftature, branching 
ftrongly, garnifhed with large pinnated leaves, 
and furmounted by numerous fmall greenifli,. 
whitifli, and purplifli flowers, collected into 
confiderable umbels. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Ckaraders.] Calyx, the flower is umbel- 
late, and the umbel is compound ; the general 
umbel has a five, and the partial umbel an 
eight-leaved involucrum, and the calyx of the 
florets is fmall and five-parted. Corolla, the 
umbel is uniform, and each floret has five pe- 
tals. Stamina, five filaments, and limple 
anthera;. Pistillum, a genncn under each 
floret, two reflexed ftyles, and obtufe Itignuis, 
Pericarfium none, the feeds are two, fuc- 
cceding c:ich gernien. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Angelica Archangclica. 
Cultivated, or Garden Angelica.'] Angelica 

with leaves compofed of lobes, unequal in (izc 
and number, the extreme lobe three-parted. 

2. An GEi.lc A fi/ve/lr is. 

IVild Englijh Angelica."] Angelica with 
leaves compoled of equal fpear-lhaped fei- 
ratetl lobes. 

3. Angelica lucida. 

Shining Canada Angelica.] Angelica with 
nuning 
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/hiriing leaves, compofed of equal oval lobes, 

the edges cut and ferrated. 

4. Angelica atropurpurea. , - 
Dark-purple Canada Angelica.'] Angelica 

•with blackifh-grecn pinnated leaves, having 

the extreme pair of lobes joined. 

All thefe plants are perennial in root, but 

die leaves and Italics are renewed annually in 

fpring. 

The roots are branching and fibrous. 

They fend up robuft and ftrongly branch- 
ing (terns, four or five feet high, adorned with 
large pinnated leaves, compofed of feveral 
large lobes, and the ends of all the (talks and 
branches are terminated' by large compound 
umbels of flowers, fucceeded, in all the fpecies, 
by abundance of feed in Auguft and September. 

The Garden Angelica is in great requefl for 
its efficacious properties in medicine ; and of 
its young tender dalks in May and June, cut 
into many pieces, is made an admirable fweet- 
meat. As a garden plant it may be cultivated 
in a kitchen garden more or lefs, as may be 
required for the above occaiions ; and is fome- 
times admitted in large pleafure grounds, to 
increafe the variety, where it cuts a tolerable 
figure, with its large branching head, confider- 
able foliage, and vad umbels of flowers. 

The Angelica fylveftris grows wild by river 
fides and moid places, and having little merit, 
is rarely admitted in gardens, unlefs merely for 
obfervation.. 

The two Canada fpecies poflefs little virtue 
or beauty ; but being foreigners, and for the 
fake of variety, are allowed places in many of 
our gardens, in large grounds, where many 
plants of eafy culture are required. 

All thefe plants delight in moiflure, but they 
rarely difdain any foil or fituarion. 

Propagation. 

All the forts may be railed with facility from 
feed, in a bed or border of common earth. 

The time of year to fow them is either in 
autumn, i. e. September or October, or early 
in fpring, obferving the autumn fowing ge- 
nerally rife flronger in fpring following, thofc 
fown in fpring fometimcs rife more draggling, 
but may be fown fuccefsfully enough in both 
fcafons. 

The method of fowing this feed is by broad- 
eafl on the furfacc, and rake it in. 

When the plants arc four or five inches 
high, trnnlplant them into a bed or border of 
moifi earth, fifteen or eighteen inches diftancc, 
and give occafional waterings ; and if any arc 
required in the pleafure ground for variety, 
tranfplant them from the above bed in fpring 
following, or may be planted from the fecd- 
bed at once, where they are. to remain. 



Thefe plants produce only leaves the firft 
'; year ; the fecond they (hoot up ftalks, flower, 
; and perfect feeds. 

Obferve, that when the firfl: ftems of thofe 
:■ plants are permitted to perfect feeds, the roots 
; frequently periih in winter, in which cafe a 
fupply mud be raifed annually ; but if the 
ftems are cut down in June, it increafes the 
root, and it will furvive feveral years. 

ANNONA, Guanabus, or Cuftard-Apple, 
and Papaw-Tree. 

The plants are of the tree and (hrub kind ; 
there are feven or eight fpecies, one of which 
is a hardy deciduous (hrub, the others- moftly 
ever-green, and of the flove temperament ; all 
the forts are adorned with Ample leaves, and 
'bear large roundilh and oblong fruit. 

Clafs and order, P'olyandria Polygyria. 

Cliaraclers.] Calyx, five heart- fhaped 
leaves. Corolla, fix petals, the three outer- 
moft the largeft. Stamina, the filaments 
hardly vriible, but numerous antheras. Pis- 
tillum, a rountlifh germen placed under the 
flower, invifible ftyles, having many obtuie 
ftigmas.. Pericarpium, a large, roundifh- 
oval fruit, of one cell, containing many oval 
hard feeds. 

The fpecies of mod note are, 

1. Annona reticulata. 
Netted-fruited Annona, or Cuflard-Applt.~\ 

Annona with fpear-fliaped pointed leaves, and 
large, conical, orange-coloured fruit, having a . 
netted rind. 

2. Annona mwicata. 

Prickly-fruited Annona, or Sour-Sop.~\ An- 
nona with oval, fpear-fhaped, plane, fmooth, 
(hining leaves, and large oval, grecnifh yel- 
low, prickly, four fruit. 

3. Annona fquamofa. 

Scaly-fruited Annona, or Swect-Scp.] An- 
nona with oblong-pointed leaves, and fmall 
oval, obtufe, fcaly, fweet fruit. 

4. Annona paluftris. 

Mxvjh Annona, or IFatcr-Apple.'} Annona 
with oblong, obuife, fmooth, odoriferous 
leaves, and round fmooth fruit. 

5. Annona tripctala. 

Three-petalcd, Broad-leaved Annona.] An- 
nona with broad ovate, acute, (hining leaves ; 
flowers, often three-petalcd, and oblong, fcaly. 
purple fruit having a foft fweet pulp. 

6. Annona triloba. 

Three-fruited Annona, or Papazv Tree. ] An- 
nona with large fpear-thaped leaves, and in- 
verted pcar-(haped fruit, growing by threes on 
each foot-ftalk. 

Thefe trees arc natives of Ameiica, the fu ll 
five fpecies arc from the warmed parts ; they 
arc evcr-grcen,and require the conllant aid of a 
dove 
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/love in this country. But the fixth fort is a 
hardy deciduous fhrub, that profpers here in 
the full air. 

In America, the firft five fpecics obtain 
twenty or thirty feerfrSttire, garnifhed with 
beautiful large leaves^ which are univerfally 
limplc, and ftand alternate; and flowers pro- 
ceeding fingly from the fides of the branches, 
fecceeded by large fruit, full of a foft pulpy 
fubftancc, in fome very fweet and palatable, 
that of the Annona reticulata being of the tex- 
ture of a cufrard, whence it, in America, de- 
rived the appellation of Cultard-Apple. 

Thele five fpecies however never produce 
fruit in Europe, and rarely flower* fo arc re- 
tained here in ftoves by the curious for variety, 
'and the beauty of their ever-green leaves. 

The Annsna trikba or Hardy Pa paw, is of 
North America ; it riles twelve or fifteen feet 
high, the leaves very large and alternate, and 
the flowers are of a chocolate colour, which 
fometimes appear here in May, but never any 
fruir. 

Propagation^ Culture, JsV. 
All the forts are propagated by feed. 
The feeds are imported from America by 
manv of the London feedfmen, &c. they are 
to be fown as foon as they arrive; thole of the 
tender kinds fow in pots of light rich earth, 
and plunged in a bark-bed under glafies ; and 
when the plants are three inches high, prick 
them in feparate pots, give water, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and afterwards may be 
ftationed in any part of the ftove, where they 
muft be always retained. 

The feeds of the hardy Annona may either 
be fown in a bed of common light earth, or 
in pots or boxes, or may forwarded in a mo- 
derate hot-bed juft to raile the plants, then 
inured to the full air ; and thofe in pots, at the 
approach of winter, may be moved into the 
grcen-houfc, or fhclter of a frame, for the plants 
arc impatient of fevere froft whilft young, fo 
the fcedlings Ihould be planted in pots to have 
occaftonal fhelter the hrffc two or three winters, 
then turned out into the full ground. 

ANNUAL PLANTS. 

Such as are only of one year's duration, or 
many only but a fewwrinnths, or at nioft one 
rummer's continuance, all however arc deno- 
minated Annual Plants; riling from feoi gene- 
rally fown in the i'pring, arrive to full growth 
the enfuing Cummer and autumn, produce 
Mowers and ripe feed ; then totally perilh top 
and root in moft foris in autumn and winter 
following; though fome hardy forts late fovvn 
will ftand over the winter till next fpiing, 
especially fcveral of our efcnlcnt annual plant* 
ut the kitchen garden, but very few of the 



flowering annuals remain longer than till Oc- 
tober or November, only in fome particular 
forts, that may be continued all winter by 
protection of a green-houfe, Sec. or garden- 
frarrie. 

Plants of the annual tribe are very nume- 
rous, principally all of the herbaceous kind, 
conlifting of a vaii number both of unculti- 
vated plants, weeds, &c. and a very confider- 
able tribe of cultivated plants of our gardens 
and fields, compriiing both efculent vegetables, 
and" of the flovveiy race as ornamental plants; 
and which latter are commonly called fimply 
Annuals, are a very cxtenfive tribe, and ot' 
which riiere are both hardy and tender kinds, 
and manv of them producing very pretty 
flowers, and others of fome lingular pecu- 
liarity, are greatly cultivated as principal or- 
naments to the flower-garden and pieafure- 
ground in fummer and autumn. 

As the Annual Plants of our gardens confift 
both of cfculents and flowers, as before ob.- 
ferved, belonging to many different genera 
where their defcription and culture is fully ex- 
plained under their relpedtive heads, and being 
thus neceffarilv diJperfed and arranged in their 
proper families, it is thought eligible to collect 
the names of the different fpecies and their re- 
ipedtive varieties in one general lift, whereby 
to difplay the different. forts under one point of 
view, with fome ncceflary intimation of their 
general ufes and culture collectively ; referring 
to their feveral geuera for particulars. 

Under this head, however, of Annual 
Plants, I fhall conlider thofe of the orna- 
mental flowering kind, commonly called An- 
nuals as before obferved, or annual flowers, 
which being collected in one point of view 
will much aflift the memory, by Ihewing at 
once the proper forts, eligible for furnifhing 
the flower-garden, &c. giving alfo fhort hints 
of their nature, growth, propagation, and cul- 
ture; and as to the efculent Annual Plants of 
the kitthen-pa'den, they arc difplayed under 
the article Kitchen-Garden Plants; to which 
we refer the reader. 

With regard therefore to the Annual flower 
Plants, or Annuals, they conlifting of hardV' 
and tender kinds, lhall arrange them accord- 
ingly under diftinct heads, Hardy and Tender 
Annuals, the hardy Annuals being fuch as will 
grow from feeds Town in the natwal ground 
on beds, borders, Sec. ; and the tender An- 
nuals arc fuch as require to be fown, raited, 
and forwarded more or lefs in hot-beds, as 
will be explained under the above-mentioned 
rcfpcclivc heads. 

The hardy Annuals are generally fown 
in the places where it is required they fhall 
flower, 
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flower, to remain principally in the fame place 
without tranfplanting, as many of the forrs 
will not fucceed fo well by removal ; though 
fome others will fucceed both ways, and may 
be tranfplanted occalionally, but for the greater 
part to remain where fown. 

And the tender Annuals being fown and 
raifed in hot-beds to a certain ftate of growth, 
as hereafter explained, are then to be tranf- 
planted, fome into pots, others into the full 
ground in beds, borders, &c. in May or June. 

Shall now proceed to give a lift of the dif- 
ferent fpecies and varieties of Annual flowers 
■under this general bead, in one point of view, 
by their Englifh (jr common names, adding 
alfo the botanic, or generical name of the ge- 
nus to which each fpecies belong ; compriflng 
the whole under three claffes or tribes accord 
ing to their temperament of growth, viz.— 
Hardy, lefs-hardy or Tender, and Tendered 
Annuals ; all of which to be raifed from feed an- 
nually, as being but of one fummer's duration, 
as before intimated, or fome but of two or three 
months' continuance, being always raifed from 
feed in the fpring, flower in fummer and au- 
tumn, ripen feed, and then wholly perifh top 
and root at the approach of winter. 

I. Hardy Annuals. 

Under this head is comprifed a numerous 
tribe of Annual flowers of hardy growth to 
low in the natural ground, in March, April, 
and May, in beds, borders, and pots, gene- 
rally the greater part in fmall patches, each 
fort feparate, or fome in drills ; moftly all to 
remain' where fown, or fome to tranfplant 
occalionally, as mentioned hereafter in the 
directions for their general culture. 

Adonis, Flos-adoiiis, or Adonis flower (A- 
donis.) 

Alkekengi (Phyfalis) — white-flowered — 
blue — yellow-berried— red-berried. 

Amaranth lis (Amaranthm) — Princc's-fea- 
ther — love-lies-bleeding — purple. 

Alyflbn— White Sweet- itemed. 

Amcthvflca (Amahs/lea) — blue. 

Halm, Moldavian (Dracocephalum). 

Belvedere or Summer cyprefs (C/itnopodi- 
HtnJ. 

Calendula or Cape Marigold (Calendula). 

Candy-tuft (Uteris) — white-flowered— pur- 
ple— large white — crimfon. 

Catchlly, Lohds (Silent)— rcd-flowcrcd— ■ 
white — purple. 

Caterpillar ( Setrpjmus) . 

Clary ^SV:'/V/ / '--red-toppcd-- white-topped. 

Convolvulus (Convolvulus) — three -co- 
loured convolvulus minor — minor blue and 
white — minor blue — major great blue — great 
while — great flriped blue — great purple — red. 

Cy.uuis or Bluebottle (Centaurea) — blue- 



flowered — purple — white — red— flriped blue, 
and white. 

Cucumber, Spirting (Momordica). 
Devil-in-a-bufh (Nigclla)-^ blue-flowered 
— white — nettle-leaved. 

Fuinatory (Fumaria) — yellow. 
Gourd (Cucurbita) but not fown before 
May in the natural ground. — See next clafs 
of Annuals. 

Hawkweed (Hieracium) — yellow — red. 
Hedge-hog trefoil (Medicago) — Snail-' 
fhaped, prickly — turbinated — globular — orbi- 
cular — long — crooked — twifted. — See the ge- 
nus Me die a go. 

Honey-wort (Cerinthe)— great — lefs. 
Hollyhock (Alcea)-Chmek variegated — 
double-flowered. 

Jacobaaa, or Ragwort (Seneeio)— purple- 
flowered — white. 

Indian corn (Zea) — tall-growing — dwarf. 
Kidney beans, runner (Phafeolus) — fcarlet 
runner—dwarf fcarlet — large white runner. 
Ketmia, Bladder (Hibifcus). 
Larkfpur (Delphinum) — upright blue — up- 
right purple — upright white— upright rofe-co- 
loured — white rocket larkfpur— rofe rocket 
larkfpur — dwarf rofe rocket larkfpur — dwarf 
white rocket larkfpur— dwarf blue rocket 
larkfpur— dwarf red rocket larkfpur — branch- 
ing larkfpur — blue branching larkfpur — white 
branching larkfpur— double and fmgle-flower- 
ed of all the forts. 

Lavatera (Lavatera)-—creta.n red-flowered 
— white — purple 

Lupine (Lupinus) — dwarf yellow — large- 
yellow — white — great hairy blue — great hairy 
rofe-coloured— narrow-leaved blue. 
Lychnis, Dwarf (Si/ene.) 
Marigold (Calendula)— double orange-co- 
loured— double yellow— double lemon- colour- 
ed — gold-coloured — party-coloured — yellow 
ranunculus-flowered, childing or proliferous 
— Cape marigold. 

Mallow (Afalva) — curled-leaved— oriental. 
Mignonette (Refeda) — odoriferous, or 
fweet-fcented. 

Nafturtium (Tropaohtm) — Major or large- 
growing — minor or dwarf. 

Nolana (Nolana) — Peruvian dwarf blue. 
Nigclla. — See dcvil-in-a- bujh. 
Pan fey or heart's-cafe (Viola)— common 
fmall variegated — large Dutch variegated — 
•large purple — yellow— purple and yellow 
purple yellow and white. 
Pens, Swect-lccntcd, &c. (Lathyrus)— pur- 
pic — white— painted-lady — Scarlet — Tan- 
gier pea. 

Pea, winged (Lotus), 

Pea, crown (Pi/urn) - white-hlnffom crown 
pea — painted-lady crown pea — role-colium d. 

' M l\.TuY.»i.l : 
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Perficaria, oriental (Polygonum) — red-flow- 
ered— while -flowered. 

Poppy (Papaver) — large double purple — 
double red — white — variegated — red and white 
(potted, or carnation po'ppf — dwarf red — dwarf 
purple — dwarf variegated — double and (ingle 
of all the forts. See the Genus Papaver. 

Queen's balm (Dracocephalum.) 

Scabious (Scabius) — purple fweet fcabious 
— red-flowered — white — (Wiped — hen and 
chicken-flowered — (tarry- flowered. See the 
genus Scabius. 

Snail trefoil (Medicago). See Hedge-hog 
trefoil. 

Stock gilliflower, ten weeks (Chehanthus) 
— purple flowered — red — white — fcarlet — 
dwarf French — wall-flower-itaved red — 
wall-flower-leaved purple- wall-flower-leaved 
white. 

StockYirgin (Chehanthus)— purple — white. 

Snap-dragon (Antirrhinum) — annual with 
white flowers — purple flowers — major or great 
fnap-dragon — with red flowers — purple — 
white — yellow — fcarlet — red and white — pur- 
ple and white — red and yellow — white and red 
— yellow and red — yellow and white — fcarlet 
gold-dotted. See the genus Antirrhinum. 

Strawberry Spinach (B 11 turn). 

Sunflower, Annual (Helianibus) — tall 
growing — dwarf — double flowered of each. 

Sweet-Sultan (Ccntaurea) — purple— red — 
white — yellow. 

Toad-flax (Antirrhinum) — three-leaved 
yellow — three-leaved purple — three-leaved 
blue — variegated— white — branching yellow. 
See the genus Antirrhinum. 

Tobacco (Kicotiana)— hardy round-leaved— 
Virginia long-leaved — Virginia broad-leaved. 

Virgin or Virginia Stock (Chehanthus). 
See Stock above. 

Venus' looking-glafs (Campanula) — pur- 
ple-flowered — white. 

Venus' navcl-woit (Cynsglojfum) — blue- 
flowcrcd. 

Xeranthemum or eternal-flower ( Xeran- 
themum) — red — white — purple — double- 
flow cred. 

The above tribe of hardy Annuals com- 
prifc many very ornamental flowers for adorn- 
ing the general flower-borders, &c. arc all 
ot hardy growth to be raited in the natural 
ground, in any common foil and lituation in 
beds, borders, and pots in the flower-garden 
and pleafure-ground : all to be raited every year 
from feed in the fpring; and moftly Ibwn in 
the places where you dctign they (hall flower, 
the plants remaining where (own ; which 
(hould generally be in linall patches difpofed 
at 1'oir.c cmlerl'y dillantes, in the different 



flower- borders and other compartments in af- 
lembiagc with other flowering plants; orfome 
forts may be difpofed in feparate beds in patches,- 
or in drills, &c. 

The general feafon forfowing all the forts 
is principally in the fpring, from about the 
middle or latter end of February to the middle 
or end of April for the principal blow ; aliQ- 
fome occafionally in May and the beginning 
of June for fucceflional and late-flowering,, 
efpecially of f~me quick-flowering kinds of 
fliort duration, fuch as candy-tuft and virgin 
flock, &cc. 

The order of fowing all thefe hardy an- 
nuals being principally in little patches to re- 
main as above hinted, the patches fhould be 
formed about ihree or four, to five, fix, or eight 
inches diameter, at moderate diftances in fome 
regularity, towards the front, middle, and back 
part of the borders or beds, Sec. in a varied 
manner ; the fmaller-growing forts fown more 
or lefs towards the front of the borders, ac- 
cording to their degrees of growth, and the 
larger kinds more backward therein in the 
fame proportion ; and fome may be occafion- 
ally fown in pois : and in all of which each 
fort and refpective varieties 10 be fown in fe- 
parate parches, &c. from about a quarter of 
an inch to half an inch or inch deep, or but 
little more, according to the fizes or the dif- 
ferent forts of feeds ; obferving, in this buli- 
nefs, generally to loofen and break the earth, 
a little for each patch, efpecially if hard or. 
flubborn, then drawing off a little depth of 
mould, lefs or more, as above, to one fide, fow 
the feeds, fevcral or many together in a patch, 
proportionally to the fixe and nature of growth, 
of the rcfpeiftive plants, covering the feeds re- 
gularly with the earth the depth above inti- 
mated : and thus proceed in general, placing a 
final! (hort Rick or other mark to each patch. 
as you proceed in lowing, to diftinguifh the 
places. 

Or fome may be occafionally fown in drills, 
either in beds fcparately, or in the borders ; 
low growing kinds towards the front ; the 
larger forts towards the back part ; in which 
order of fowing may have virgin-flock, can- 
dy-tuft, larkfpur, fwect-peas of the diflcrcnt 
forts, lupines, ten-weeks' (locks, &c. 

A.\er fowing, if it be dry warm weather,, 
it would be beneficial to give occafional light 
waterings, both before and after the plants are 
come up, efpecially in. their minor growth. 

And when the plants are come up about an 
inch or two high, thote in the patches will, in. 
many forts, requiie thinning, efpecially thole 
of larger, tall growth, and bulhy kinds, Inch 
as fun-flowcts, periicaria, Indian-corn, tobuo 
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:co, belvedere, marigold, &c thinned to one 
good plant in each patch, others to two or 
three ftiMig plants, as lavatera, curled and ori- 
ental mallow, flrawbcrry, fpinach, chinefe- 
hollyhock, Xeranthemum, Amianthus, Scabi- 
ous, Sweet-fultan, and the like kinds ; and foinc 
left in fmall bunches as candy-tuft, lupines, 
larkfpurs, fweet-peas, cyanus, nafturtium, 
convolvulus, Venus' looking-glafs, and navel- 
wort, mignonette, virgin-frock, moldavian 
balm, and many others ot' fimilar growth -, or 
"likewife feme ten-weeks' flocks and migno- 
nette may cither remain thin in patches, or 
where too thick, fome of each tranfplanted in 
that order, three, four, or five, together, or as 
required 4 alio in many of the other forts, fome 
may be occasionally thinned out for trans- 
planting where required to fupply any defici- 
encies, &c. performing it in ihowery wea- 
ther. 

In the advancing growth of the plants, the 
principal culture is to keep them clean from 
■weeds; and where any large forts remain too 
clofe or crowding, thin thorn according -to their 
growth in fome regular order, and in the 
larger tall-growing kinds fome will require 
fuppoit of flakes; alfo moll of the climbing 
and trailing forts, particularly the fweet-peas, 
convolvulus-major, and large naflurtium, &zc. 
and to which (climbers}, place fome upright 
fmall branchy flicks, .trimmed up a little regu- 
lar,. or the convolvulus and leaflet bean, being 
volubilate or twining climbers, will afcend 
fpirally upon any flraight upright (lick, pole, 
'or Hake. 

If required to have any defirablc forts of 
thefe hardy Annuals, of moderate growth, to 
flower early, they may be forwarded by low- 
ing the feed in pots m February or March, 
and placed in a hot-bed, or mote fuccefsfully 
in a hot-houfc, &c. fuch as fcarlet and other 
fweet-peas, virgiu-ftock, candy-tuft, migno- 
nette, ten-weeks' (lock, dwarl lupines, dwarf 
iarkfpur, queen's balm, or fcvcral others oc- 
cafionally, of iimilar moderate growth. 

As all the plants of this tribe of Annuals 
generally produce plenty of ripe feed in au- 
tumn, and foon after wholly pcrifh top and 
root, fhould be careful to lave proper fup- 
plics of feed of thcdifFerent bed forts, ac cord- 
ing as it ripens in perfection, whereby to-havc 
plenty for fowing.,ne enfuing fpiing to raile 
a production of new plants lor /lowering the 
following fuminer. 

In fome forts the flattered or fclf-fown Iced, 
dilleniinatctl from the plants on the borders, 
will often come up naturally early in the 
fpi ing, fuc h as Iarkfpur, prince's-feathcr, per- 
(icariii, ice. and which, if permitted to lland, 
will flower fooncr than tlic Ipiing-fown plants; 



but as fome of thefe often rife irregularly, they 
might be tranfplanted while young in fome 
regular order: however, as thefe are only 
chance productions, fhould independently per- 
form the regular fowings. 

For the general defcription of the nature of 
growth, and particular culture of the forego- 
ing different fpecies and varieties, fee each fort 
under its proper or refpe&ive genus. 

2. Lefs hardy or Tenderer Annuals. 

Under this head is comprifed a tribe of An- 
nual flowers of a tenderifh nature, which, in 
the greater part, require to be raifed in a hot- 
bed in the fpring, and from which to be tranf- 
planted in May or beginning of June, into 
beds, borders, pots, ice. to remain for flower- 
ing; they moflly requiringto be thus affifledby 
fowing in a hot-bed in March or beginning of 
April, both on account of the tenderifh nature 
of moil of the forts, and to forward them more 
expeditioufly to a proper growth for trans- 
planting at the time above mentioned, that they 
may fooner acquire a requifite degree of 
flrength to flower in good perfection at a 
timely fcafon in fummer; though it is alfo 
proper to obferve, that moft, or at leaft many 
of the forts will alfo fucceed by fowing in a 
warm border or bed of natural earth, under 
protection of a garden-frame or hand-gaffes, 
in April ; but they will not come fo forward 
for tranfplanting, or probably not attain a pro- 
per growth to flower fo foon, by a fortnight, 
01 three or four weeks: however, in default 
of hot-beds, they in the greater part may be 
fown in a bed or border of natural earth in 
April, defended with glaffcs. &rc. or alfo, in 
want of glaffes, many of the forts may be 
fown in the middle of April in a warm border, 
and flickered occalionally with garden mats in 
cold nights ; or even fometimes, in a temperate 
mild fpring, will fucceed without any flielter, 
when fown about the middle or towards the 
latter end of April in a warm Situation. 

But as fcvcral of the forts in this lift will not 
fucceed well without a hoc-bed, have diftin- 
guifhed them by this mark s ; and if conveni- 
ence fuiicd to low the whole of this tribe in 
fome moderate hot-bed, it would bring them 
couliderably forwarder; fo that, agreeable to 
thefe intimations, every one may proceed ac- 
cording to his conveniencics, as above, in rail- 
ing the deli red forts. 

And it may be obferved that in this lilt 
fome are introduced which are alfo arranged 
among the Hardy Annuals, intimating thcte- . 
by, that by fowing and railing thefe particular 
forts in a hot-bed, or under inciter of frames 
and glaffcs, &c\ they may be railed and for- 
warded to much catlicr flowering in good per- 
fection. M 2 In 
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In the whole, this clafs comprifes many 

different fpecies and varieties of very orna- 
mental flowering Annuals of the forts follow- 
ing- . 

African marigold ' jTagetes) — orangc-co- 
lo'ired — lemon-coloured— deep-yellow — fiftu- 
lous, or quilled — waved -flowered — dwarf — 
fweet-fcented —double- flowered of each. 

Amaranthus ( Amarantkus ) — * greater or 
tree-amaranthus — * bloody — trailing, or love- 
lies-bieeding. 

* iiailam (Impatiens ) — red— fcarlet — purple 
— ftriped — variegated— double. 

* Bulil (Ocymxm) — common greater upright 
fwecr — with broad leaves — fringed-leaved — 
purple-leaved — tricolor-leaved — red-flowered 
— purple-dowered — iong-fpiked, &c. — leait, 
or buih-bafil — with hoary leaves — dark- 
purple-leaved — variable-leaved, e\rc. 

Calendula, or Cape Marigold (Calendula). 

* Capficum (Capficnm) — long-podded — 
fhort-podded — heart-podded — bell-podded — 
angular-podded — cherry-podded — olive-pod- 
ded — red-podded — fcarlet-podded — yellow- 
podded. See the genus Capjicum. 

China after (After) — blue-flowered— purple 
— red — wh i te — ftri ped — v ariegated — bonnet- 
flowered — quflled-flowered— double and fingle 
of each. 

Chinefe hollyhock (Alcea)— variegated — 
double. 

Chryfanthemum (Chryfanthemum) — yellow 
— white — cream-coloured — fulphur-coloured 
— fiftular or quilled — double and Angle of 
each. 

Convolvulus (Convolvulus) — major, with 
deep-purple flowers — red — blue — white — 
deep-blue. 

* Cucumber fnake-fhaped (Cucumh). 

* Egg-plant or Melongena (Salanum) — 
white-fruited — purple-fruited. 

French marigold (Tagetcs) — deep-yellow — 
golden-yellow — crimfon-colourcd velvctty — 
crimfon and yellow ftriped — variegated crim- 
ibn and yellow — fwect-fcentcd dwarf — double 
and fingle of each. Sec Tagetcs.. 

Gourd (Cucurbha) — orange gourd — pcar- 
fhaped— ftriped pear-fhaped — lemon gourd — 
top-fhaped — bottle gourd, or calabafh — buck- 
ler-fhaped, or fquafh — carbuncled gourd — 
w;irtcd gourd — long taper— long crooked — 
horn -iha ped — large barrel -fhaped — large glo- 
bular — large oval — hemifphcrical — yellow— 
Hone - coloured — flcfl) -coloured — fandy -co- 
loured — party-coloured — white — with nume- 
rous other varieties— all of width may befown 
in a hot bed in April for tranfplanting, or in 
rhe natural ground in May. Sec the genus 
(."if. urbita. 



* Globe Amaranthus (Gomphrcna) — 
purple-headed — white — variegated — filvery — 
/piked. ' 

Indian corn (Zea}— tall-growing — dwarf. 

India pink (Dianthus) — bright-red — purple 
— white — red and white variegated — different- 
ly variegated, numerous — large imperial — 
double and fingle of each. See Dianthus. 

* Love-Apple (Solarium) — rcd-fruitcd — 
yellow-fruited — cherry-fhaped. 

* Marvel of Pein (Mirabilis)—rc<\-&oxvcr- 
ed — yellow — white — purple — ftriped — long- 
tubed-flowered. - 

* Melon, fnake-fhaped, or ferpent cucum- 
ber — (cucumis). 

Mignonette (Refcda) — fweet-fcented. 
Nolana fNolana) — trailing, blue. 

* Palma-Chrifti (Ricinus) — major, or tall- 
growing — minor, or lefs — moft-broad-leaved 
— lefler-leaved — with other different varieties. 
See Ricinus. 

Perficaria, oriental (Polygonum) — red- 
flowered — white. 

Sultan flower (Centaurea) — yellow. 

Stock gilliflower, ten weeks' (Chelranthus) 
— red — purple — white— fcarlet— dwarf fcarlet 
— dwarf white — wall-flower-leaved white — 
wall-flower-leaved purple — double of each. 

Tobacco (Nicotians) — Virginia long- 
leaved — Virginia broad-leaved. 
• * Tree amaranthus (Amaranthus). 

* Zinnia (Zinnia)— red-flowered — yellow. 
The above tribe of tenderer Annuals being, 

in the greater part, of a lefs hardy or tenderer 
nature than thofe of the fvrft clafs, and not ge- 
nerally fo tender as fome of thofe in the third, 
divifion, will not, in general, admit of fowing 
early in the fpring, in the open ground ; and 
fhould be moftly either fown in a moderate hot- 
bed in March or April, and the young plants 
forwarded a little in growth therein, till fettled 
warm weather in the middle or latter end of 
May, then tranfplantcd ; or fown in a bed of 
natural earth, or warm border, in April, pro- 
tected under a garden-frame, or glaffes, or at 
Icaft defended in cold nights with garden-mats ; , 
and in either method arc all to be tranfplanred in 
May, or beginning of June, into beds, borders, 
pots, &c. in the flower and plcafurc-gardcn, to 
remain for flowering in fummer and autumn. 

But where the convenience of a hot-bed is 
attainable, it is always advifable to raifc a 
principal fupply by that means for earlier 
tranfplanting and flowering; as a portion of 
the different forto may be fown and railed in 
one hot-bed, (mailer or larger, according to 
the quantity required ; fuch as a bed for a onc- 
lighr, or a two or three-light frame; or, where 
conf'idcrablc fupplios are wanted, a larger 
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extent, ofjiot-bed will be necefiary in propor- 
tion: making the bed or beds in March, or 
beginning: of. April, and defended with a frame 
and lights, or hand-glaffes ; or, in want of 
thefe, protected with an awning of mats -in 
cokl nights, and bad weather; obferving, in 
general, that only a moderate hot-bed, of ahout 
two feet thickin dung will be fufficient, earthing 
it at top, five or fix inches deep, with fine light 
rich mould : and in which fow the feed in fmall 
drills crofs-ways,. drawn with the fingers, two 
or three inches afimder, half an inch to an inch 
deep, according to the fize of the different forts 
of feeds,, which low regularly, each fort 
feparate, and cover them in evenly with the 
earth, die fame depth : give air occafionally, 
by raifing one end, &c. of the glaffes an inch 
or two; or, if a covering of mats, take them 
off", .or turn them up in front, in the day-time ; 
and, according as the plants advance in 
growth, admit a larger portion of frefli air, to 
ftrengthen and harden them by degrees ; giving 
alfo, occafionally, gentle waterings. 

Thus continue the care of the young plants 
till advanced two or three inches in growth ; 
then it would be of advantage to prick a 
quantity of the principal forts into another 
moderate hot-bed, three or four to five or fix 
inches afunder, or others into natural beds of 
light earth, under frames and glaffes, or de- 
fended occafionally with mats; but, in defi- 
ciency of the above means of hot-beds and 
frames, &c. they may moftly, in general, be 
pricked out, in the middle or latter part of May, 
into natural beds in the open ground ; and in 
all of which give water at pricking out, and 
afterwards occafionally ; and with occafional 
fhading with mats from the fun, where conve- 
nient, till the plants have taken frefh-root; 
obferving to thole in hot-beds and under glaffes, 
continue giving air lefs or more every mild 
day : and when, in three, four, or five weeks, 
in either of thefe beds, they have acquired fome 
tolerable degree of ftrcngth and fize, of four, 
five, or fix inches growth, or more, according 
to that of the different forts, they fhould all 
be finally tranfplanted about the middle and 
latter end of May, and in June, into the full 
ground, in beds, borders, and other compart- 
ments, and in pots, all to remain for flowering ; 
generally taking opportunity ofimoift weather, 
if poffible, for this work of final tranfplanting ; 
and, where convenient, to remove and replant 
fome forts with a little ball of earth adhering 
about the roots, it will be of beneficial advan- 
tage ; watering them as foon as planted, and 
afterwards, as occafion requires, till frclh- 
rooted, and difcovcr ligns of a renewing 
growth. . 



Where any of the above-raifed plants re- 
mained in the feed-bed y not pricked out, they 
probably, in ftanding clofe, will draw one 
another up in a weakly growth ; fhould be 
careful to plant them out in May, as foon as 
the weather x is fettled a little favourably tempe- 
rate, efpecially for the more tender fpecies, 
marked *. 

Note, fome ten-weeks' flocks and migno- 
nette may be fown in a hot-bed fo early as 
February, or any time in March, toraifea. 
few plants to prick in pots, three or four in 
each, for earlieft flowering; or fome, may be 
fown in March, in the natural earth, ora warm 
border, &c. under glaffes or other occafional 
fhelter, for early tranfplanting, in April or 
May, in pots, and flower-borders, &c. 

In the gourd kinds, when defigned to raife 
any in hot-beds, they fhould not be fown 
before April ; for, if fown earlier, they would 
grow too large before the feafon commenced 
iufficienfly warm to admit of planting them out 
into the full ground ; or, in the beginning or 
middle of May, fome may he fown in the na- 
tural ground, both for tranfplanting, and fome 
in patches, to remain. 

But, as before intimated, where hot-beds, 
frames, glaffes, and other appertaining conve- 
niences are deficient, many of the fpecies and 
varieties in this divifion, not marked *, may 
be raifed in the open ground, efpecially if nor 
generally fown till the beginning, , or. towards 
the middle or latter end of April, according to 
' the temperature of the feafon; fowing them in . 
a warm border, or other compartment of light 
earth, or fome alfo in pots, placed in a fimilar 
lituation ; and when the plauts are. advanced 
feveral inches in growth,, fhould be pricked 
' out in beds, or planted out finally in Mav and 
. beginning ofjune, as aforefaid; they will all . 
flower intolerable perfection, but not generally 
fo foon by feveral weeks, norall hi an equal i 
degree of full growth and perfection of flower- - 
ing, as thofe which are forwarded in a hot-bed, 
or under protection of frames and glaffes, &c. 
to a proper fize for earlier tranfplanting. 

The forts in tbis clafs that will the •mo ft 
readily fucceod, occafionally, without the 
afiift.mce of a hot-bed, &c. are the African . 
and French marigolds, chryfanthemum, China- 
after, fultan- flower, India-pink, lovc-lies- 
blccding, Chincfe-hollyhock, pcrficariu, to- 
bacco, ten-weeks' flock, . and mignonette, . 
Indian-corn, nolana ; alio gourds, if not fown 
till May; and fomctimcs palma chrifti, and! 
love apple, in a temperate warm feafon ; all of 
which fortvs may be fown .in a bed or border of 
natural earth, in a warm foliation, as above 
obferved, but not in moll of the forts before 
the 
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the middle of April, and the plants thereof 
pricked or planted out in May and June, into 
beds, borders, and pots, to remain lor flower- 
ing. 

But in fowing the afgve forts in thenatuial 
ground for want of hot-beds, if the bed or 
botder wherein they are fown could be de- 
fended under frames, or hand-glaiies, or fhel- 
tered at nights and bad weather with mats, 
it would be of much advantage in railing 
the plants more fuccefsfully in a forwarder 
growth, and they would fooner attain proper 
itrength for tranfplanting and flowering. 

As to die other forts in this dais, marked •, 
they cannot be raifed in any tolerable perfec- 
tion without a hot-bed to bring them forward 
at hrft to a proper growth for tranfplanting: 
or, however in want of hot-beds, may fow 
fome under glafTes, about the middle or latter 
end of April or beginning of May ; and when 
the plants are advanced a few inches in growth, 
in die latter end of May or beginning ~ot June, 
may be planted out into beds, borders, and pots. 

However, we (hall juft rinally remark, in 
general, diat as all or moft of the plants in this 
lift, being more or Icls of fome tender nature, 
and, although having intimated tint many of 
the forts may occalionally be railed in the 
natural ground, in default of other conve- 
niences, the moil general pra&ical culture, for 
iuperior fuccefs, is to fow and forward an 
eligible fupply of all die principal different 
forts in a hot bed, in March or April, till trie 
Eiiddle or latter end of May ; or, atleaft* fome 
of the lefs tender forts, in a natural bed, under 
a frame and glaflcs, all for planting out in the 
latter end of Slay, and in June ; and thole thus 
raifed will always be conliderabry forwarder 
and ftronger in growth, for tranfplanting at 
the piopcr feafon, as well as flower much 
fooner in good perfection. 

In planting out die different forts of plants 
in this clafs, in May and June, finally, where 
they are to remain for flowering, fhowerv 
weather would be of great advantage: and, 
where any particular forts can be removed and 
replanted, with a little ball of earth about the 
roots, that advantage lhould not be omitted. 
The planting may be performed in fome with 
a garden-trowel, to make proper apertures for 
thofe with balls of earth, or full roots; and 
others planted with a dibble, according to their 
growth : generally, in mofl forts, planting 
them lingly. or one plant in a place, anil 
difpofed in aflcmbkigc in the borders, Sec. in a 
divei lined order ; the fmaller forts placed more 
or lefs forward, and the larger kinds planted 
towards the middle and hack parts, in fome 
proportion to their uiiierciu degrees of growth, 



and fome principal forts planted in pots, as 
may be required; obferving, generally, in 
this tranfplanting, that in the ten-weeks' 
ftocks, particularly, it is advifable to plant 
fome in patches, three or four plants together, 
about three inches apart, both in the borders, 
&c. and in pots, in order that, as being of 
fmall growth, their floweis together may 
both appear more confptcuous, and to have a 
greater chance of obtaining fome double- 
Howered plants among thole in each patch ; 
fome mignonette and nolana, being low plants, 
may alio be planted in the fame order. The 
love-apple, and gouids, being of very extenfive 
rambling growth, fome lhould alfo be planted 
againff. a fouth-wall, paling, or treillage, &c. 
elpecially the love-applcj to have their extend- 
ing branches trained thereto, that they may 
ripen their fruit more effectually in autumn ; 
or, likewife, fome gourds of die fmall-fruhed 
kind may be planted in a fimilar manner, or 
againft the railing of arbours, &c. in order 
to be trained up thereon in their advancing . 
growth; others planted incapacious fpaces in 
large borders, &c. to have room to extend 
along the ground, or fome to be trained up to 
ftrong tall flakes. 

Give the whole a moderate watering directly 
□t plant.ng, more efpeci'ally if dry weather, 
and repeat the watering, occaflonally, till the 
plants have taken fre£h root and begin to 
grow. 

Their after-culture is principally to keep the 
plants clear from over-running weeds; and to 
give occalional fupport to fome of large or 
tall growth j or fomctimcs where any branch 
out very irregular or ramblingly in their 
advanced growth, fuch as often occur in the 
African and French marigolds and chryfan- 
themuins, &c. they lhould be trimmed to fome 
regular order ; and fome forts, fuch as love- 
apple and gourd kinds, if any were planted 
in the borders, they being of very rampant 
growth, fome lhould be trained up to ftrong 
flakes, both to prevent their over-running the 
other adjacent plants, and that their fruit may 
appear more confpicuous and ripen in greater 
perfection, efpecially tiie love-apple. 

And fuch plants of this clafs as ate planted in 
pots, will be ready for moving in their refpec- 
tive pots occalionally, when in (lower, to 
adorn any particular compartment, as may his 
required ; and obferving in thefe, that as' the 
earth in the pots will dry very fall in hot 
weather, they will require watering every day 
or two during the hot dry feafon. 

All or moll of the plants in this tribe will 
begin Uowering in June or July, and continue 
molUy till SeptvtnLcr or October ; and which; 

in 
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in the greater part, are very ornamental ; 
though fome forts are of no eftimation in their 
flowers, fuch as the eapficum, love-apple, 
egg-plant and gourds, they being valued chief- 
ly for the appearance of their fruit} and the 
palma-chrifti for its majefhV. growth and vaft- 
ly large palmated leaves, in different variety. 

That as all the forts produce ripe feed in 
autumn, and foon after wholly perifh, fhould 
give good attention to gather eligible fupplies 
of the feed from the beft flowering plants of 
the different forts in proper time, according as 
it ripens ; fpreading it to dry, then rubbed out, 
and put up in bags or papers, for lowing next 
fpringr 

For the general defcription and particulars 
of culture, &c. of the different fpecies and 
varieties in this clafs of Annuals, fee each fort 
under its refpective genus. 

3. Tendercjl Annuals. 
This clafs comprifes fome curious Annual 
plants of the moft tender nature, which in- 
difpenfably require to be fown.and raifed in 
hot-beds in Februaiy, Match, or beginning 
of April, and continued forwarding therein till 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June, then removed into the full air, fome 
in pots, others planted in the borders, &c. and 
as among which fome are inferted that are alfo 
arranged in the fecond clafs ; which intimates 
that being managed according'to the direction 
given for the plants in this divilion, they may 
be raifed in fome fuperior degree of perfection 
by the fame mode of culture. 

- Amaranthus (Amaranthus) — tricolor — 
bicolor — maximus or ti ee amaranthus— bloody, 
Sec. See the genus Amaranthus. 

Balfamine or balfam (Impaticns) — double 
ftriped— double fcarlet — doublepurple — double 
bizarre. — See Inipaticns. 
Browallia ( Browallia). 
Cock's Comb (CcloJia)—to\\ purple-head- 
ed — dwarf-purple — crimfon — buff-coloured — 
yellow — branching. 

Convolvulus, fcarlet (Ipomaa). 
Egg-plant (Solanum) — varieties as in the 
fecond clafs, 

Globe-amaranthus (G 'omphrcna J— the vari- 
eties, as in the fecond clafs. 
Humble-plant ( A'fimofa). 
Ice-plant, or diamond ficoides (Afefcmbry- 
ant/icmutn) — oval-leaved — pinnatifid-leavcd. 

Marvel of Peru ( Mirabilis) —the varieties, 
as in the fecond clafs. 

Marty nia (Alurtyma) — purple-flowered — 
red — white. 

Melon, fnakc-fliaped (CucumisJ. 

Stramonium (Datura) double white — 

double purple— double lliipvd. 



Senfitive phmt (Minto/aJ—double^Bovirerei 
annual-common fhrubby. — humble. 

Zinnia (Zinnia) Varieties.; See fecond clafs. 
Moft of the plants of this clafs are fuperior- 
ly ornamental and curious, fome in the beau- 
ty of their flowers, others in the Angularity 
of their beautifully-coloured leaves, as in the- 
Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor ; fome for the 
curiofity of their fruit, as in the egg-plant and 
fnake melon, Sec. and die humble and fenfi- 
tive plants, moft Angularly curious in the fen- 
fitive motion of their leaves ; the ice-plant, 
in its icy-like or cryftalline appearance ; and 
the tree-amaranth us, both in its large tall 
growth branching horizontally widely around,, 
and its vaft pendulous" flower-fpikes two or 
diree feet long or more. 

They muft all be raifed in hot-beds in the. 
fpring, under frames, Sic. till May or June ; and 
that to obtain them in fome tolerable degree of 
perfection, two different hct-beds, at three,, 
four, or five weeks' interval, will be neceffary ; 
fown in one the latter end of February 01 
any time in March, or not later than the be- 
ginning of April - r and the young plants, when 
about one, two, or three inches high, fhould 
be pricked, fome in final! pots fmgly r and fome 
pricked in the earth of the bed, three or four 
inches afunder; all,, either in the fame bed, if 
room enough, otherwife in another hot-bed ^ 
and when they advance in growth conliderably 
as to crowd one another, fhould be removed in- 
to a larger hot-bed under a deeper frame, or the 
frame raifed at bottom occafionally according 
as the plants rife in height ; planting them ii> 
this new hot-bed, fome in large pots, and 
others potted that were not planted therein be- 
fore, plunging the pots in die earth of the 
bed ; or fome pricked in the bed fix or eight 
inches afunder ; giving water in general, and 
put on the glaffes ; and obferving that the 
whole from their tirft growth muft be allowed- 
admiffion of frelh air every day, by railing the 
upper end of the glaffes one, two, or three 
inches; and to fupply them alfo with occa- 
fional moderate waterings ; likewife obferving 
that according as the plants rife near the glaff- 
es to raifc the frame a little in proportion. 

In this manner to continue forwarding the 
plants in the hot-beds, under frames and glaff- 
es, until the latter end of May, or fome time 
in June, according to their iiureafed growth 
or "temperature of "the fcafon, as before fug- 
gelled;, but in the mean time, in their advanced 
liate, inure or harden them by degrees to, the 
weather, by admitting a large lhare of air, or 
foinctimcs taking the glaffes off entirely in 
warm days, &C. and then all, but the humble 
and i'enlitivc plants, removed into the full air, 
fame 
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fbme in their pots, and others planted in the 
borders, &c. and will all flower in June or 
July, Auguft and September, produce teed and 
fruit, and then loon jftcr wholly terminate 
their exigence root and branch. 

The humble and fehfitive plants, fhbuld ge- 
nerally he continued conftantly under glalTes, in 
a green-houfe, &c. or in a room window with- 
in, in the full fun ; for if fully expofed to the 
open air, it would deprive them of much of 
their lively fenfitive motion, in which curious 
iingularity their principal merit confifts. See 

But when required to raife fomc of the more 
curious forts in this clafs of Annuals in the 
greateft perfection, in fize of growth and 
Bowers, &c. fuch as the tall cock's comb, 
tricolors, bicolors, double balfams, ftramo- 
niums, globe amaranthus, egg-plant, &c. it 
will be proper to give fome fuller explana- 
tions of the particular method cf culture for 
raifmg them to that fuperior ftate. 

To effect this, two or three different fuccef- 
fional hot-beds under frames and glaffes, made 
at fo many different times, at about a month's 
interval will be neceffary : that is, a fmaller 
one in March, wherein to fow the feed and 
raife the plants an inch or two high ; a fecond 
in April, of larger dimenfions, in which to 
prick the young plants from the feed-bed, three 
or four to five or fix inches afunder; and 
iomecimes a third hot-bed the beginning or 
middle of May, for a larger frame to receive 
them tranfplanted into pots, and in which to 
remain till June, to grow to full fize ; pre- 
vioufly obferving, that in their advancing 
growth in the fecond and laft hot-bed, the 
frames mufl be occafionally raifed or aug- 
mented in depth, according as the plants {hall 
rife in height. 

Make the firft hot-bed for the feed in March, 
in dimenfions for a one or two-light frame, 
and about two feet and an half depth in dung ; 
directly fct on the frame and gbffcs, railing 
one end of the glafs to pafs off the rank fteam 
of the dung ; and in a few days, or when the 
firft great lteam and heat of the lied is a little 
abated, lay on the earth, which in lift be light, 
rich and dry, and laid about four to five or fix 
inches thick'; then proceed to fow the feeds o) 
tlie different forts, each kind fepanttc, in fmall 
fhallow drills drawn with the finger ; fow the 
feed therein moderately thin, covering it in 
with fine mould a quarter to half an inch deep, 
or the very fmall feeds but juft lightly covered 
with tiie earth ; this done, directly put on the 
glaffes again, tilling one end a iittlc for the 
evaporation of the lifmg fleam of the bed; 
but cover the glaffes every night with a gar- 



den mat. The plants will appear in a few 
days, when frefh air rauft bejudicioufly ad- 
mitted, by propping up one end of the glafs 
about an inch or two every mild day ; and 
when the earth appears dry, give a very light 
fprinkling of water in a funny forenoon ; keep 
the glaffes moffly clofe of nights, or if a ftrong 
fleam and heat, may be railed a little at one 
corner for air to enter and the fleam to pafs 
away, hanging the end of a mat before the 
tilted part, and continue to cover the glaffes 
with mats every night. 

In this manner continue the care of the feed- 
ling plants in the prefent bed for about three 
weeks, or till advanced one, two, or three 
inches in growth, according to that of the 
different forts, and then ihould be pricked into 
another new-made hot bed. 

About the beginning or middle of April, or 
a little before or after, when the plants in the 
feed hot-bed are advanced about one, two, or 
three inches, as juft above intimated, another 
hot-bed Ihould be made in readinefs in proper - 
time to receive them at that ftate of growth ; 
making this bed for a two or three-light frame, 
or in length according to the quantity of plants, 
and about two feet and an half deep in dung; 
fet on the frame and glaffes, and when the 
ftrong heat of the bed fubfides, earth it within 
the frame with Jight dry mould, five or fix 
inches thick ; fhut down the glaffes, and next 
morning or fame day, when the bed has im- 
parted a proper warmth to the earth, take 
up the plants with care from the feed-bed, and 
prick them in this four or five inches diftance ; 
give a very light watering, and directly put 
on the glaffes, giving occafional fhade in the 
middle of funny days till they have ftruck frefh 
root, and admit air every fine day by raifing 
; he upper ends of the glaffes one or two inches, 
;;iving alfo occafional light waterings two or 
three times a week in warm weather, and de- 
fend the glaffes on nights with mats, as before 
advifed ; and obferving, that according as the 
plants rife in height, touching thcglafles, raife 
the frame at bottom a little in proportion , then, 
after having four or five weeks' giowth, in this 
bed, if they have advanced considerably fo as 
to meet and crowd one another, it would be 
advifablc to remove them into a third and fi- 
nal hot-bed, where it can be conveniently ob- 
tained, fomc planted into the bed, others pre- 
vioufly potted and placed therein, as directed 
below. 

Where convenient to afford them another 
hot-bed it will be of great advantage, and 
which will be neceffary the beginning or to- 
wards the middle of May, or when the plants 
in the above fecond hot-bed arc fo much in- 
ciuafcd 
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■creafed 1 in fize as to. interfere with or prefs 
againft each other, when a third and final hot- 
ted fhould be ready in proper rime for. their 
reception, made for one or more of the largeft 
and deepeft garden frames, efpecially for die 
taller-growing plants, fuch as the large cock's 
comb, tricolors, bicolors, ftramonium, bal- 
fams, egg-plants, &c. and for which a deep 
drawing-frame would be eligible, or a multi- 
plying drawing frame of two or three move- 
able divifions, to place one upon another pc- 
caiionally to augment the depth, as the rifing 
growth of the plants may require ; or, how- 
ever, in default of thefe, any common deep 
frame rauft fuffice, and this raifed oecafional- 
Jy, either by means of props underneath, or 
by four polls, one at each corner, each port 
having holes bored on the inward fide, fix 
inches one above another, and with an iron or 
wooden peg for each poft to place in the faid 
holes higher or lower, on which to fupport 
the frame according as required : but where 
there is a fixed glafs-cafe of proper dimenfions, 
five or fix feet wide or more, and as much in 
height, it would be well calculated for draw- 
ing the larger forts of thefe curious Annuals, 
and would prove of fuperior advantage in 
bringing diem to greater perfection, and there-, 
fore, where accommodated with a convenience 
of this kind, a final hot-bed may be made 
therein, it having aa oblong pit formed inter- 
nally, of proper width and length, eighteen 
inches deep or more, in which to moke the 
bed either of hoKhing or tanner's bark ; if 
the former, muft: have earth or tan at top, 
wherein to plunge the pots, but if the latter, 
plunge them into the tan-hark. 

However, to proceed refpccting the frame 
hot-bed for this purpofe, it may generally be 
made with horfe-ftable dung, properly pre- 
jpared (fe&HoT-REDs J, making it in dimculions 
for any of the frames above mentioned, but 
previoirfly obferving, that, for the more com- 
niodioufly managing this bufmefs, it would 
be proper to have this final hot-bed made in 
a. trench or cavity the width and length of the 
intended frame or frames, and funk a foot or 
eighteen inches or but little more, in order to 
have the furface of the bed low, that the 
frames placed thereon may not be inconveni- 
rntlv too high, when occafio'nally raifed ac-. 
cording as the growth of the plants may re- 
quire, making the bed therein two feet or two 
and an half thick in dung; put on the frame 
and glatfcs, und when the bed is of proper 
temperature of heat, earth it within the frame 
four or rive inches deep, ready for the recep- 
tion of the plants. 
Then proceeding to remove the planus from 



the other bed Into this, obferving previoufh/, 
that fuch. as are intended for pots and not 
planted therein before,, fhould now be potted ; 
and the proper fized pots are thofe called twen- 
ty-fours ; which being ready, take up the 
plants from their prefent bed, one at a time, 
widi a garden trowel, prefervmg a little ball 
of earth about the root ; put fome earth in the- 
bottom of the pot, and fet one plant in each... 
with the ball of" earth entire, filling up round 
the ball and a little depth over the top with 
more rich mould : give fome water, and direct- 
ly plunge the pots in the earth of the bed, not 
crowded too clofe together, being careful to 
till up all -the interftices between the pots clofe- 
ly with the earth, that the rank fleam may 
no where arife immediately from the dung of 
the bed upon the plants, which would deftrojr 
all their leaves in a fhoit time ; then direflly 
put on. the glafles clofe, to draw up the heat, 
after which raife the glafTes a little at the upper 
ends to pafs off the fteam, and obferve to fhade 
the plants from the fun in the heat of the day, 
for the greater* part of the firll week, until 
they have taken root. 

Where any or all of the plants are intended 
to be forwarded in a glafs-cafe, before men- 
tioned, to obtain them in the beft perfe&ioa 
with die leaft trouble, let the fame methods' be 
obferved as above, both in making the hot-hei 
and placing the plants therein, and other ri. 
quifite particulars, as alfo according to die; 
following intimations. 

Be now careful during the refidencc of thff 
plants in this their final hot-bed, either under 
frames or in a glafs-cafe, to admit frefh ait 
every day in fine weather, by opening the glafs 
more or lefs to ftrengthen die plants in their 
advancing growth, and to give occaQonal glen~ 
tiful waterings, which muft be afforded them 
two or three times a week, or as you (hall 
fee neceffary, and continue to cover the glafT- 
es in cold nights with mats ; give alfo fome 
attention that a proper moderate heat conti- 
Inucs in the bed, which, if much declined, may 
be revived a little by applying a gentle lining 
of hot dung to the fides, where admiflible, 
that the plants may be continued in a free 
growth. 

Likcwifc obferve, according as the plants 
of the huge forts in the frame hot-bed ad- 
vance conliderably in ftaturc, to afford them 
proper fcopc above to Ihoot, cither by railing 
the frame upon props underneath, or by means 
of ports, one at each corner, as formerly ex- 
plained, defending the vacancy below with 
mats nailed to the bottom part of the frame ; 
or the depth of the frame may be augmented 
by foinc of the expedients above mentioned ; 

N. bin 
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but where the hot-bed is made in a fixed glafs- 
cafe of proper dlmenfions, and the plants be- 
ing plunged therein, no further care will be 
required than to fupply them with frefli air 
and proper watering, and* thus, by thefe me- 
thods, the large taller-growing forts of cock's 
combs, tricolors, bieolors, fhamoniums, &c. 
may be drawn to a ftrong tall ftature of three 
or four to five or fix feet high, or more ; and 
the other plants in proportion, fuch as the bal- 
b.rns, egg-psanc and gomphrenas, according to 
their nature of growth. 

Continue them under the above care till 
about the beginning or middle, or towards the 
latter end of June, according to their Mate of 
growth and temperature or the feafon ; and 
then when advanced to fome conQderable fize, 
and the weather fettled in warm, (hould hard- 
en them gradually to the full air, by opening 
the glafiis more conftderahiy, and by degrees 
taking them off wholly, firft in the day time, 
and then both day and night ; and the plants 
fpon after removed in their pots fully abroad 
into the open air, in the places where they are 
ijnailv to remain during the fummeF, till they 
terminate their growth. 

In diipofing thefe plants in the garden, they 
fhould occupy fome principal fituation ; are eli- 
gible to arrange in fore-courts and other con- 
ipicuous compartments, 

They being now removed into the full air 
in their pots, give fupport where neceffarv to 
thole of taller growth, by placing a neat 
ftraight ftick or itake to each, and to which 
tie the fcem in a regular manner, in an upright 
direction : and be careful not to omit water- 
ing the whole freely in dry weather, in which 
they will require it every day or two, cfpe- 
dally where the pots arc much expofed to the 
fun;' bur in any fituation give futficicnt water- 
ing to prefervc the eareh morft about the roots, 
that the plants may continue of a healthful, 
lively growth, flower well, and ripen feed 
and fruit in perfection. 

Note, the foregoing intimations, relative to 
the methods pra&ifed* in drawing the particu- 
lar foits of the tender Annuals of this clafs, 
herein mcr.ti'.iied, to a tall feature, by means 
of ekep irutr.es, drawing-frames, or common 
frames, raifed as mav be required, is princi- 
pally ;•> be inula flood for fuch as naturally 
afftime fume t ill upright habit, fuch cfpccially 
us the large cock's combs, tricolors andbico- 
!oik, Uc. and that are particularly required in 
the largefi poffible degree of growth, fomc- 
timts live or iLx feci high ; though thofe of a 
more robuft moderate ftature, of three or four 
h i t, make :\ very good .appearand- ; and the 
]'jtii!i of the other forts according to their or- 



der of growth ; it, however, fhould be ob- 
ferved of the different forts, that to obtain 
them in fome tolerable handfome fizc, not lefs 
than two different hot-beds muft be employed, 
one wherein to fow the feed and raife the plants 
a few inches in growth, and then tranfplanted 
into another under proper frames, to grow till 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June. 

But, as before ohferved, that where there is 
the accommodation of a glafs-cafe of proper 
width, length and heighth, wherein to make 
a hot-bed in which to receive the plants from 
the frame-beds, all the forts may be raifed to 
greater perfection in fr/.e, See. with lefs trouble. 
See Glafs-cafe. 

However, as to the dwarf cock's comb, &rc. 
in their natural dwarfifh growth of fix or 
eight inches, to a foot or eighteen inches high, 
they do not require to be drawn up in deep 
frames, only being railed, and planted into 
another hot-bed as above, under a common 
frame, fome planted fingly in pots, and others 
in rhe earth of the bed, as may be convenient; 
and according as they advance in their low- 
ftature, may raife the frame only a little by- 
degrees, keeping the glaffes near the head of 
the plants, that they may not be drawn up 
much to ftem in a weakly ftatc, but continued 
ihort and robuft in their peculiar natural- 
growtli, in which their flower-heads will be 
larger and more compact, fo continuing them 
in the hot-bed under the glaffes till the latter- 
end of May or beginning of June, then re- 
moved to the full air, fome in their pots, others 
planted in thc-borders.. 

To raife a fupply of any of the aforc-mcn- 
tioned plants of this clafs, in common growth 
for the borders, fow the feed in a moderato 
hot-bed the middle or latter end of March, op 
beginning of April • and towards the end o£ 
the laft-namcd month, or beginning of May, 
the plants being raifed one, two, or three 
inches, prick them into another hot-bed fix- 
inches afunder ; managing them in giving* 
frefh air and water agreeable to the former di- 
rections till June ; then planted out with balls 
of earth about the roots into the borders, they 
will grow freely* and (lower in tolerable good 
perfection. 

The roquilite culture of all the forts, when 
removed into the full air, is principally to give 
plenty of water to all thofe in pots, and occa- 
sionally to thole in the borders, when firft 
planted, and till frclh rooted ; and to keep the 
whole clean from weeds, and give fupport of 
(ticks where neceffitry. 

They will all flower from June or July till 
the end of. Autumn ; and in Atiguft and Sep- 
tcmbcr, 
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September, will ripen feed, which fhould then 
be gathered in proper fupply in dry weather. 

But to fave feed in perfection, fhould mark 
fome of the moft perfect flowering plants, 
and thofe of other peculiar properties, and 
of which it fhouM be obferved, that -if a 
cold, or wet autumn prevail, fome pots of 
the beft forts of cock's comb, tricolors, bi- 
colors, and double balfams, &c. fhould be 
placed in deep or niifed frames, in order to 
have occafional {heller of the glafTes of nights, 
cold weather, and much rain ; or may be 
placed more beneficially in fome glafs-cafe, 
where any, opened a little in the front, but 
the 1 top glafTes continued, and the whole fhut 
clofe in -cold nights ; for without the above 
precautions, thefe molt tender plants will not 
ripen feed in unfavourable feafons ; and there- 
fore having conveniences as above, it would 
be proper, to ufe the fame precaution every 
feafon lefs or more, as it may appear necef- 
fary, for the greater certainty of obtaining a 
proper fupply of good feed. 

ANTHEM IS, Chamomile. 

This genus furnifhes upwards of twenty 
fpecies ot herbaceous plants, confifling of an- 
nuals and perennials ; of which not more than 
live or fix merit- notice, either for ufe or or- 
nament. 

> Clafs and order, Syngcnejia Polygamia Su- 
perjlua. 

Charafters.] Calyx is hemifpherical and 
fcaly. : Corolla, a compound radiated 
flower, the difc or middle compofed of fun- 
nel-fhapcd hermaphrodite, and the radius of 
flat female florets. Stamina, five filaments 
in the hermaphrodite flowers. Pistillum, 
n germen, limple ftyle, and two reflexed 
iligmas. Pkricarpium, none ; the feeds fit 
flaked on the receptacle. 

The fpecies of note arc, 

■I. Anthkmis uobilis. 

Common Chamomile.] Anthcmis with pin- 
natal leaves, compofed of numerous minute, 
acute-pointed, fomcwhat hairy pinnas. 

Varieties.] Common Chamomile with Tin- 
gle white flowers — with double white flowers 
■ — with very large double white flowers. 

2. Anthiwiis met ri lima. 
Sea Chamomile.] Anthcmis with pinnated, 

flelhy, indented, dotted, naked leaves, trading 
branching flalks, and white flowers. 

3. A NT 1 1 KM is tomenlofa. 
J)ow»y (1 recia» Sea Chamomile.] Anthcmis 

with pinnaiifid, plane, obtufe, many-pointed, 
downy leaves, branching flalks, and white 
flowers. 

4. Anthkmis tintloria. 
Dying Ox-eye /Int/iemh.] Anthcmis with 



tall erect flalks, doubly-pinnated Tawed leaves, 
woolly underneath, and large flowers grow- 
ing in a corymbus. 

Varieties.] Common German Ox-eye An- 
themis with yellow, flowers. — Great Oriental 
Ox-eye Anthemis with fulphur-coloured flow- 
ers — with white flowers — with fcarlet flowers 
— with pale-red flowers— and with large white 
flowers. 

5. Anthemis Pyrcthrum. 
Pellitory of Spain. ] Anthemis with trail- 
ing branches, pinnated, finely divided leaves, 
and each branch terminated by one .large 
flower. 

All thefe are hardy perennials, clofely adorn- 
ed with numerous pinnated leaves, finely di- 
vided into a multitude of minute parts, and 
compound radiated flowers, but the radius is 
not diflinct in the double kinds. 

The Anthemis nobilis is the Odoriferous or 
Common Chamomile, well known for the 
medical virtues of its flowers, which are 
equally efficacious in all its varieties, and the 
plants merit culture in every garden. The 
two double kinds merit culture alio as flower- 
ing plants; the common double fort is well 
known: its flowers, though fmall, are perfect- 
ly full and pretty ; but thofe of the large double 
kind are almoft three times as big, and are very 
beautiful ; but the fingle varieties are account- 
ed the moft efficacious for medicine, though 
the doubles are molt generally cultivated ; and 
as flowering plants particularly, none but 
good double kinds fhould be admitted, difpofed 
towards the front of borders, <kc. and which 
are alfo fometimes planted for edgings ; but 
they foon fpread out difordei ly, unlefs cut in 
on the fides occafionally in fummer ; thev 
likewife are fometimes planted to cover naked 
banks, and in rock work, cVc. 

They are all low trailing plants, fpreading 
rhemfeives upon the I'urface of the earth'; 
their branches emitting roots as they advance, 
and multiply exceedingly, and produce nu- 
merous flowers in June,' Tulv, and 
even till October." ' ' 
The Anthemis ma, it! ma and Do 
themis are low, hnlhy plants, and 
numerous flowers horn July until !\ : 
and may be admitted to I'onn vatic 
compartments of pleafure grounds. 

The Anthzmis ti'Wibria and varieties are 
fpreading plants,' and fend up branching items 
a yard high, ornamented with eorvmbWs of 
flowers from June until N'ovembcri and make 
a good appearance in the flower-borders and 
(hrubberv compartments. 

The Pellitory «f Spain hath a carrot -fhap.-,! 
root, and branches Iprcading a foot each \\a\ 
N - on 
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on the ground, producing large folitary Sow- 
ers in June and July. 

The root of this fpecies affords relief in thi 
tooth-ach. ^ 

The Common Chamomile and varieties 
propagated by parting the roots, and by oft-fct; 
flips and cuttings of their trailing branches. 

The heft fcaion for this is March- and Aprilj 
although it may be done in any of the fum 
mer months. Thofe intended for medical ufc 
muft be planted in a bad or border, in little 
tufts, nine inches or a toot afunder ; give 
feme water, and they will foon fpread and 
produce plenty of flowers the fame year. 

If the double forts are defigned as flowering 
plants, let them in little bunches in different 
parts of the borders. 

The other four fpecies are eafily raifed 
from feed., in a bed of common earth, in 
March and April ; Hkewife by flips and cut- 
tings of their branches, in a fhady border, 
any time in fummer ; afterwards tranfplant 
them into the borders or fronts of fhrubberies, 
where they will endure many years, and flow- 
er annually. 

To this' genus belong alfo all the May- 
weeds of the fields, having leaves fomew*hat 
like Chamomile, and white radiated flowers, 
with yellow middles. 

ANTHERS, the Apex, Summit, or Top 
of the Stamina, or Stamen of Flowers, and 
is elevated by- means of the filaments. See 
Stamen and Fi la stent i?m. 

This pan of the flower, i. e. Anthcra?, is 
of the utmoft utility in the generation of 
plants : for according to the fexual fyftcm, 
it is the principal part of the male organs, 
and contains the fecundating pollen, or fine 
and coloured dud, absolutely neceffary for the 
impregnation of the female parts of the fruc- 
tification of flowers, to render, them prolific 
or fruitful, and to fertilife the feeds, which 
otberwile would prove abortive. 

The fexual fyftcm being founded on the 
fuppofed impregnation of the feeds by the 
male duft or powder- contained in the An- 
thcr?B, the importance of that part of the 
flower is conlidcrably augmented. See Sexus. 

The Anthcra? produce, and, when ripe, 
dil'chargc a powder called pollen, which fall- 
ing upon the ftigma, or female organ, is ab- 
forhed by a tough and vifcid humour, with; 
which the furface of that part is covered, andj 
pn fling from thence through the ftylc, im-, 
pregnatcs the gcrmcn or ovarium below (fecj 
Stylus and Germrk) ; and after this opera-! 
tion of nature, the fruit or feed immediately) 
take their growth, which,, in fomo plants, i.i 



very quick and' confpicuous, particularly ex* 
emplthed in the cucumber 5 as I havc-oftem 
.obferved, that from the time of impregnating. 
t the female flower with the Anthcrnj of the 
.male bioflbm, which I always practife to the 
•early crops, that the fruit, from the lize of a 
.large barley-corn, have attained four, five, 
!or fix inches in length in a fortnight or three 
weeks ; the cucumber and melons being an- 
drogynous plants, i. e. produce male and fe- 
male flowers apart on the fame root ; that the 
office of fecundating die fruit naturally, is fup- 
pofed to be accompli ihed in the general fum- 
mer crops in the full ground, by the winds or 
infects, fuch as bees, flies, &c. conveying the 
male duft, and ihedding it over the ftigma or 
pointal of the female flower;, but in the early 
crops in hot-beds, under frame and glafles, 
where we may fuppofe the winds and infects 
have no accefs, reeourfe is had to art, to per- 
form the office of impregnation, or, as the 
gardeners call it, letting the fruit, which is? 
effected by carrying the ftamina of the male,, 
commonly, though improperly, called the- 
falfe blofiom, to the female, and touching 
the ftigma therewith, fo as to leave part of 
the duft of the Antheras, and in a day or ! two 
fter the fruit will vifibly fwelL * See the 
Culture of Cucumbers. 

The mod natural ftructure of the Antheraj, 
which obtain in die greater number of.plants,. 
is, in point -of fituation, placed on the top of 
the filament ; in point of number, a fingle An- 
thera to each filament, though fome plan ts -have 
two, others three, four, and five Antherae. 

The connection of the Anthera? with the 
filament is either Ereff*, erect, or ftrait, and 
fattened by either end to the top of the fila- 
ment ; Incumbentesy incumbent, or placed fide- 
ways upon the filament; or Verfalilis^ veering 
about like a vane. 

The figure and refemblance of the An- 
therae is various, fome are LintarU, linear, 
or flender, like a thread ; Subulata, or awl- 
fhaped ; Hajlata, fpear, or javelin-fhapcd ; 
Bicornis, two-horned ; Bifida, two-parted half- 
way ; Biloba, divided into two ; Sagittala, 
arrow-fhaped ; Cordata, heart-fhaped ; Rent- 
fornth, kidncy-fhaped ; Ovata, egg-fhaped ;. 
Globo/a-m Rotunda, globular or round j 7ri- 
gona\ three-cornered; Tctragona, four-cor- 
nered ; Lunulata, enjfeent, or moon-fhaped ; 
Acuta, fharp, terminated ia an acute angle ; 
Acuminata, tapering to a point ; Obtttfa, ob- 
tufc, or blunt; Dijiinfta, diflinct, or uncon- 
nected with each other ; Connivem, approach- 
ing c:ir;h other ; Incurva, bowed, or crooked,; 
Villain, hairy and woolly ; Hirjuta, rough 
and hairy ; Mtmbranacta, membranaceous or 
hard, 
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hard, flike parchment* iPellucida, ihiniag or 
tranfparerit. 

AN THERICUM * SpidewWort. 

The plants-are moftly herbaceous, perennial, 
and of <the flowery kind, grow with many 
long narrow leaves, and upright .flower-ftalks, 
obtaining in ffcature, in different fpecies, from 
three inches to three feet, .adorned with hexa- 
petalous .liliaceous flowers,- difpofed in fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

■■Characters.} Calyx, none. Cor»xX'A. 
fix obtufe fpreading petals. Stamina, fix 
filaments, and incumbent furrowed .antheraj; 
Pistlllum, a trigonous germen, fimple ftyle, 
and trigonous ;ftigma. (Pericaromum, a 
fmooth three-furrowed capfule, of tliree cells, 
containing .many feeds. 

There are above thirty fpecies ; thofe that 
claim attention are, 

1. Anthericum revolutum. 
Revolute-fiovccrcd Anthericum.^ Antheri- 

cum with flat rough leaves, eredt branching 
.ftalks, two feet high, each branch terminated 
■by a loofe fpike of white flowers, having the 
petals rolled back. - 

2. Anther icum ramofum. 
Ramofe-Jlaiked plane-flowered: Anth'ericttm.} 

•Anthericum with flat leaves, ere£tvery branch- 
ing ftalks, two feet high, each. branch termi-! 
nated by a. loofe fpike of white flowers, — 
ftraight petals. 

3. Anthericum Liliage.. 
Liliaceous, Grafs-leavedj or Single-flatted- 

Anthericum.} Anthericum with long, plane, 
flat leaves, an ere& unbranched ftalk, a foot 
andihalf high,, fupporting one loofe fpike of 
white "flowers, 

4. Anthbrfcum Liliqftrum. 
St. Bruno's- Lily, or Savoy Spider-wort.] 

Anthericum with long, .plane, flat, ere&leaves, 
icre& undivided flalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, and large bell-lhaped, lily-white, odori- 
ferous flowers at top of the flalk, hanging on 
one fide, which arc very pretty, but rarely 
endure five or fix days. 

5. Anthericum frutefcem. 
Shrubby-fialked Anthericum, or Onion-leaved 

Aloe."] Anthericum with fevcral fhrubby 
branches from the root, each fupporting a head 
of columnar, onion-like, flefhy leaves, and 
loofe fpikes of yellow flowers. 

6. Anthericum aloeoides. 
Aloe-leaved Anthericum.'} Anthericum with 

broad, flat, awl-fliapcd, .'flefhy leaves, rifinj; 
from the root, fpreading on the ground, and 
loofe fpikcs of yellow flowers riling among the 
leaves. 

7. Amthkricum Afphodeloides. 
Mock-Afphodel Anthericum.} Anthericum 
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with" long, narrow, =awl-lhaped, halF-colum- 
nar-tapered, flefliy leaves, giathered-dofe-lxjger 
ther,: and loofe fpikes of yellow flowers riling 
among -the leaves. 

The four firft fpecies are-1iardy exotic per- 
ennials, the root6 are moftly flefliy tubers, 
efpecially the three firft ; flie leaves and ftems 
rife from the root annually in fpring, flower 
in June and July, and ripen feed in autumn. 

All thefe are proper furniture for the princi- 
pal compartments of the pleafure-ground. 

The Anthericum frutefeens, aloeoides, and 
Afphodeloides, (natives of the Cape of Good- 
Hope} are green-houfe plants, fo mull be re- 
tained always in pots ; they are fucculent, and 
^retain their leaves, and flower at different fea- 
fons, and often perfect feeds. 

The flowers of all the forts are liliaceous, 
'and compofed each of fix equal petals. See its 
,Charatlers. 

Propagation. 
They are propagated by feed, and by root 
ofF-fets and fuckers ; but, as fome forts do not 
furni/h ofF-fets plentifully, they may be raifed 
abundantly from feed, fuch as the anthci-icum 
revolutum, ramofum, and Liliago ; fow the 
feed in autumn or fpring, in a bed or border of 
light earth, and the plants will rife freely in 
April or May ; which, in autumn, when the 
leaves decay, tranfplant in a frefh-preparect 
bed, and about nine inches afunder to have a 
year's growth, then removed into the flower- 
borders, and finally to remain for flowering- 
And as the above three forts fometimes 
afford bottom ofF-fets, they fhouldbe detached 
from the parent root in autumn or fpring, and' 
planted for increafe. 

The St. Bruno's Lily multiplies freely by ofF- 
fets of the roots, which may be divided in 
autumn, planting the fraall flips iu a nurfery- 
bed for a year, and the larger ones at once 
where they are to, remain. 

The three green-houfe kinds may be raifed 
from feed, but they increafe exceedingly by 
ofF-fets or fuckers, which may be taken off" in 
fummcr or autumn, and planted in pots of light, 
fandy earth, and in winter muft have the mencr 
of a green-houfe or garden-frame, and ma- 
naged as other fucculent plants. 

ANTHOLYZA, fometimes called Ethio- 
pian Corn- Flag. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, producing ftalks from 
one to two feet high, ornamented with clufters 
of large monopetalous flowers, of fmgular 
ftrutture and beauty. 

Clafs and order, Tritmdria Monogynia, 
Characters.] Calyx is a fpaiha. Co- 
rolla, one irregular ringent pe'tal, tubular 
below, 
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hslowr, -widening gradually to a large,' cort> 
prelTed ringent mouth, the. upper Hp very.long 
anderetSi, with two ihart wings .-a? the hafe; 
the under lip fhort and trifid. Stamina, 
three long filaments^ ^md pointed anthera;. 
Pistillum, a cerraen belpw the corolla, 
ilender ityle, and trifid itigma. PeRicar- 
j?iuai, a trigonous capfule of three cells, and 
many feeds. 

Thefpecies of moit.note are,. ... 

1. AjyTHOLYZAl ringeiis. 
Gaping J'carlet Antholyza,'] Antholyza .with 

narrow, rough, furrowed leaves, a foot long ; 
round hairy flower-italic, two feet high, or- 
namented upward with feveral red flqwers, 
having the throat compre£Ted, and divaricated . 
gaping lips. 

2. ANTHOLYZA pi'lcatCl. 

JPlaUtd-leaveJ Antholyza.'] Antholyza' with 
long, narrow, deeply-furrowed leaves, plicate, 
or lapping over one another ; a flower-Item 
eighteen inches high, and ringent flowers; the 
corolla fhorter than the (tamens. 

3. Antholyza ^ihiopica. 
AZthiapian Crimfon Antholyza.] Antholyza 

with long, narrow, deep green leaves ; a 
round flovver-flem a foot high, the top or- 
namented with large, incurved, crimfon 
flowers. 

4. Axtholyza Cunonia. 
Scarht-Jtowered Antholyza. ] Antholyza 

with narrow, fword-lhaped, pointed leaves, 
nine inches long, riling in autumn, and the 
flower-ftein in fpring, twelve to eighteen' 
inches high, ornamented upward with large 
fcarlet flowers, having the upper fegment ex- 
tended, arid two outer lobes broader, afdendiiig. 

5. Antholyza Meriqna. 

Red -flowered Antholyza., or Watfonia.] 

Antholyza with linear, fword-lhaped leaves, 
upriglir flower-Item a foot and half high, 
adorned above with funncl-fhaped red (lowers. 

Thefe are ex-otics of Africa, a nd require the 
pro ection of a ltovc or good grci n-houfe in 
winter, fo mutt be always retained in pots. 

They have bulbous perennial roots, but the 
leaves and (terns arc annual, the leaves riling, 
fonic in autumn, and the flower-Items in 
fpring, producing% the flowers in May and 
June ; which are elegant and curious in ftruc- 
turc, being univerfally nionopctalous, long, 
hollow, divided into fix irregular fcgmclit.s, 
one of which is conliderably extended, the 
whole extremely fnignlar and beautiful, and 
arc fuccccded by plenty of ripe feeds in au- 
tumn. 

Their propagation is by ofF-fcts from, the 
roots which miy be taken up and feparated; 
.when the leaves decay. ■ [ 



They may alfo be propagated ^vith facility 
by feeds fown in autumn, in pots of light earth, 
which place ih'the'green-iho'ufe iri -Winter, and 
the plants will appear in fpring ; and in two 
years tranfplant them into- feparate pots, to 
remain for flowering. ; * ■" . i . 

The plants may be continued in the pots 
unremoved 'one, two, or three years; then 
when the flower-ftalks decay in ftimmer, July, 
or Auguft, maybe takeff up as required, both 
Xo fepaiatfctheincceal'ed oft-fets, and. to replant 
the main bulbs' in iVelh. earth, either directly, 
or kepttill September. or October, then finally 
planted: the ott-fets plant alio in pots, three 
or four together, to have one or two years' 
growth, then tranfplanted finglv, when their 
leaves decay, in fummer or autumn; and will 
flower flrong the year following, 
ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber.Tree. . 
This is a beautiful, evergreen, odoriferous 
fhrub, of the green-houfe., 

Clafs and order, Polygam'ux Dicecia, i. e. 
hermaphrodite, and male- and female flowers, 
upon one plants, and only males of females upon 
another. . , 

There are tw.o.fpecies, - : 

1. AntHospermum aihiopienm. 
AZthiopian Smooth Amber~T>-ee>] ',Aniho~ 

fpermum with an erect very branching Item, 
and numerous, very fmall, Tmooth leaves- .-. 

2. Anthospermum ciliare. , • >' 
Ciliated CapeAnth'ofpermum.] Anthofpcr- 

rriiim with procumbent or trailing (talks, eight 
or ten inches long, :and narrow fpear-(haped 
leaves, having hairy borders. ; 

The Anthojpcrmum tcthiopicum is the fort 
molt commonly known here ; it isa low fhrub, 
the Item eretf, and divides into numerous flcn- 
der branches, clofely covered with very fmall, 
lanceolate, evergreen, fragrant leaves, and 
(lowers from the (ides of the branches, which 
being devoid of petals, have no beauty ;. fo that 
the merit of .the plant is its being a pretty ever- 
green, of delightful fragrance.' 

Both thefe fpecies require the fliield of a 
grccn-houfe or hot-houlc in winter, fo muft 
be cultivated in pots, 

The propagation of both forts is effected by 
cuttings and layers of their, young branches; 
the cuttings may be planted in May, June, or 
July, either in pots, or in a bed or border, giv- 
ing occalioiial (hade, and they will be fit to 
tranfplant into feparate pots in two or linen 
months. 

ANTHYLLIS, Bcrba Jovis, or Jupiter!s 
Jkard; alfo Silver Bu(h. i 
This genus f'urniflies evergreen (hrubs and 
herbaceous plants ; the former chiefly merit 
culture, which are exotics of the grccn-houfe, 
8 adorned 
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adorned >yyjfh. compdynd;leay,es>iand papiliona.-. 
ceous, or. butter flyrfh.apeiflowprs. « v j; ; . 
CJafs, a pd order, ; 'DiadelphiajDecdndriflT, 
Characlers.] (Zalyx, monpph.yllpuS,/weH- 
jug, five -parted, and permanent; Gokolla 
is papilionaceous, "theftand'ard long,: both fides 
rcflexed, -the wings and keel fhort. Stamina. 
ten filaments, fimple anthera;.: Pistillum ; 
an oblong germen, fimple ftyle and ftigma, 
Pericarpium, a roundifli pod, having; one 
or two feeds. 

The principal fhrubby fpecies are, 

1. Anth.yi.lis Barba Jovis. 
Common Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard.] 

Anthyllis with fhrubby ftem and branches, nine 
or ten feet high, ornamented with winged 
filvery leaves, compofed of many lobes, and 
bright yellow flowers hi bunches at the ends 
of the branches. 

2. Anthyllis. cytifoidcs. 
Ternate cytifus-like hpary-leavcd Spanijh Bar- 

ha Jovis.] Anthyllis with fhrubby ftem and 
branches, two feet high, ternate leaves com^ 
pofed of three oval hoary lobes, -.and yellow 
flowers, by twos or threes from the fides of 
the branches. 

3/ Anthyllis heterophyllis-. 

Variable - leaved dwarf Poytngal Barba 
Jovis.] Anthyllis with low fhrubby Item and 
branches, fpreading near the ground, pinnated 
filvery leaves, terminated by'an odd lobe, and 
fniall variegated flowers at. the ends' of the. 
branches. 

4. Anthyllis hcrmanni^ 
Cretan Ternate-leaved Barba Jovis. J An- 

shyllis. with fhrubby- Mem and branchesj rifuig 
five feet high, ternate leaves, and yellow 
flowers, in clufters from the .. fides of the 
branches. 

5. Anthyllis Erinticett.. 
Prickly Anthyllis.] , Anthyllis with fhrubby 

and very prickly flcirt: and branches, growing 
fix or eight feet high, oval fimple leaves,, and 
purplifh flowers. 

6. .Anthyllis indica. 
Indian Anthyllis.]. Anthyllis with a large 

and fhrubby ficm, fcandent unarmed branches, 
unequal pipnatc leaves and flowers, with a. red 
calyx and white corolla. 

Thcfc arc all exotic evcrgreens-.of the gresn- 
houfc, fo mull be always kept in pots for the 
convenience of moving them, in and out 
occafionally. 

The firft .five fpecics arc natives of Portugal, 
Spain, Ttaly, and Greece; and the Lift, of 
Cochin-Ghina. 

The- Anthyllis Barba Jovis is a moll beauti- 
ful evergreen fhrub, although it maybe fuid to 
be white, for the leaves appear of a filvery 
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white colour, J lience; it is' Sometimes. icalleA, 
Silver Bufh. i ■.<..■■, 
! ?;The Anthyllis cytifaides is alfo;a pretty hoary 
'ibrub-. All tlie forts flower annually in June- 
and July ; the flowers are often fucceeded by;, 
ripe feeds in autumn. The propagation, of 
all the fpecies is by feeds, cuttings, and layers. 
: : By feeds :.fow them in pots in fpring, which.- 
plunge in a moderate hot-bed juft to briug:up 
the plants, and they muft afterwards be planted 
in feparate pots. v 

By cuttings : plant them in May or June, in 
a fhady border,.and chey wilLbe well-roored by 
autumn. 

Layers of the young branches may be per-;, 
formed at any time. 

The following are herbaceous fpecies of this- 
genus. 

1. Anthyllis montana.. 
Mountain Herbaceous Anthyllis, or Purple- 
milk Vetch.] Anthyllis with trailing ftalks,. 
winged hairy leaves, having an equal number* 
of lobes, and purple flowers in globular heads; 
[af the ends of the branches.. 
. 2... Anthyllis Vulneraria. 
, Scarlet , Lady's JFuiger.] Anthyllis with 
flender ftalks, winged leaves, of two or three; 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one, and. 
double heads of fcarlet flowers at the ends of 
the ftalks., .. 

^ They are-hardy perennials,, and proper fur- 
niture for the pleafu re-ground, and may be- 
raifed from feed in autumn or faring, and byi 
parting their roots. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Snap - Dragon, or 
Calf's-Snout; alfo Linaria, or Toad-Flax, or 
Frog's-Mouth.. 

. Tiie plants are herbaceous, and. of the- 
flowery kind, producing ere& ftalks from one. 
to three feet high, terminated by long erect 
fpikes of numerous monopetalous ringent 
flowers.. 

. The Snap-Dragons- are often feen growing, 
upon walls and ruins.. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia.. 
Charatlers.\ Calyx is monophyllous, and, 
deeply five-parted. Corolla, is- monopeta- 
lous and ringent, the tube oblong, fwelling, 
and opening above with. a mouth, having two- 
lips, the upper one two-parted and rcflexed on. 
each fide, the under-one trifidandobtufe, and 
a prominent ncfitariuin at the bafe of the 
flower. Stamina, two fhort and two long; 
filaments. Pistilli/m, a rpundifh germen,, 
fimple ftyle, and ftigma. Pericarpium, a- 
roundifli. capfule, haying many feeds. 

There are above fifty fpecies of this- genus : 
thofe for. our purpofe, "and of moft note, are, 
firft, tlic four following of the SnaprDragom 
Anttrrhifuuns^ 
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Antirrhinums, diftirrguiihed from the Littaria 
by having the ncctarium of the flower but very 
little prominent, which, in-the Toad-Tlax, is 
extended at the bade of ^he corolla like a- fpur 
or horn. 

1. Antirrhinum tnajus. 

Great Perennial Snap-Dragon.} Antirrhi- 
num with erect ftems, two or three feet high ; 
fpear-ihaped leaves, having foot-ftalks, and 
the ftem terminated by a long fpike of many 
large flowers. 

Varieties;] Great Perennial Snap-Drag 
with red flowers — with white flowers — white 
and red flowers — with white - mouthed red 
flowers — -with yellow flowers— yellow and 
red flowers — yellow and white flowers — with 
purple flowers — purple and white fhaded 
flowers — and Variegated-leaved Great Snap- 
Dragon with flowers of different colours. 

2. Antirrhinum latifolium. 

Broad-leaved Greatefl Perennial Snap-Dra- 
gon.] Antirrhinum with erect ftems, a yard 
high ; broad, fpear-fhaped, fmooth leaves, on 
fhort foot-ftalks, and the ftem terminated by a 
very long fpike of many elegant large flowers. 

Varieties.] The flowers of many different 
colours like the former. 

3-. Antirrhinum italicum. 
■ Italian Perennial White Snap-DragonJ] 
Antirrhinum with ftems two feet high, very 
long, narrow, fpear-fhaped, hairy leaves, the 
items adorned at top with a fhort robuft fpike 
of large white flowers. 

4. Antirrhinum Jiculum. 
Sicilian Anmial Wliite Snap-Dragon.] An- 
tirrhinum with- ftems fifteen inches high, 
narrow fpear-fhaped alternate leaves, white 
flowers with- purple bottoms, arifing fingly on 
long foot-ftalks from the fides of the branches. 

The following are the Linarias, or Toad- 
Flax Antirrhinums, diftinguifhable from the 
Snap-Dragons by the flower being terminated 



behind by the nectarium, like a fpur or horn, 
on which confederation, they were formerly 
ranged as a diftinct genus (Linaria J ; but Lin- 
iucus places them among the Antirrhinums. 

5. Antirrhinum, Linaria vulgaris. 
Common ToadiF/ax.] Antirrhinum with 

many erect ftems, eighteen inches high, adorn- 
ed below with numerous, very narrow, fpear- 
ihaped, grey leaves, in cluftcrs, and each ftem 
terminated by a long fpike of manyclofc-fitring 
flowers. 

Varieties.] Common large Toad-Flax with 
yellow flowers, and golden chaps. — Large 
White Toad-Flax- Small Yellow Toad-Flax. 

6. Antirrhinum purpnreum. 
Great Purple Sweel-fcented Linaria.} An- 
tirrhinum with many erect, branching, very 

6 
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jflowery ftqrhsv ayard high, long, narrow, fpeaf- 
ifhaped leaves, placed fpaifecuyy all the ftem* 
terminated by IongJoofe'lpikes of many large 
purple, fweet-fcented flowers. 

7. Antirrhinum trifle. 

Dark-flowered Gibraltar Toad-Flax.] An- 
tirrhinum with many declinated fucculent 
ftalks, hardly a foot long, -very fhort, narrow, 
fucculent leaves, oppofite below, but irregular 
above, the ftems terminated by clufters of clofe- 
fitting fad-purple flowers, with dark purple 
chaps, and ftriped awl-fhaped nectariums. 

Varieties.] Light-purple-flowered — brown- 
ifh-purple — yellow. 

8. Antirrhinum arvenfe. 

Wild Blue Toad-Flax.] Antirrhinum with 
many erect, very branchy ftems, two feet 
high, narrow leaves in whorls below, by pairs 
or fingly above, and all the ftems and branches 
terminated by loofe fpikes of many fmali blue 
flowers. 

Variety.] Field Toad-Flax with yellow 
flowers. 



9. Antirrhinum dalmaticum. 
Dalmatian Shrubby Tellow Toad-Flax.] An- 
tirrhinum with a ftrong, erect, woody ftem, a* 
; yard high, broad, fpear-fhaped, alternate, clofe- 
utting leaves, and large deep-yellow- flowers, 
in loofe fpikes, at^the ends of the brandies, 

10. Antirrhinum triphyllum. 
Three-leaved Annual Toad-Flax.] Antirrhi- 
num with erect branchy ftems, near two feet 
high, oval fmooth leaves by threes, and fhort 
jfpikes of flowers terminate the branches. 

Varieties are,] Three-leaved Toad-Flax 
with yellow flowers— yellow with purple 
ftandard and fpur— with purple flowers. 

11. Antirrhinum monfpejfulanum. 
Montpelier Perennial Toad-flax.] Antirrhi- 
num, with erect branching ftems two feet 
high, narrow linear leaves, crowded in cluf- 
tcrs ; and terminal fpikes of blue, fweet-fecnt- 
,cd flowers, with fhort fpurs. 

12. Antirrhinum fparteum. 
Twiggy, Branching Annual Toad-flax.]-— 

Antirrhinum, with a fhort erect fmooth 
ftem a foot high, Header blanches, awl- 
fhaped, flcfhy-lcavcs, and raccmofc bunches 
jof large yellow flowers. 

3. 'Antirrhinum alpinum. 
upint Perennial Purple Toad-flax."] Antir- 
rhinum with flender, branching ftems, fix or 
'eight inches high ; linear fpcar-fnapetl leaves by- 
fours ; and terminal clufters of violet-purple 
flowers. 

All the above fpecics of Antirrhinums are 
principally herbaceous and hardy : of which, 
the Antirrhinum flat/urn, triphyllum, and 
fparttum arc unnutil, the others perennial : 
all 
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all adapted to cultivate asiprtimeritel power- 
ing plants iri, borders, beds; and other com- 
partments '.of the pleafure-grourid ; irilwWch 
the fnap-dragon kinds appeaf the rnoft cbti- 
fpicuous and jhowy »• but moil: of .the others 
are alfo very floriferous and ornamental : and 
the whole difplays a very pretty variety- in 
fummer: and fome continue flowering the 
greateft part of that feafon and autumn : and 
being moftly of hardy growth, will'fucceed in 
any common foil and fituation : though the 
Antirrhinum trifle and daltnaticum are rather 
fomewhat tender, liable to fufFer by fevere 
froft, when fully expofed in winter. 

The roots are fibrous, the ftems rife feveral 
from each root, and the leaves are univerfally 
finiple, . and moftly long and narrow. 

The flowers are formed of one hollow, 
grinning petal, refembling the fnout and mouth 
of an animal : hence the names Snap-Dragon, 
Calf s-Snout, Frog's Mouth, &c. 

They are all e'afily raifed : the Annuals by 
feed every year in the fpring, generally to re- 
main where fOwn : and the perennials both 
by feed in the fame feafon, and by parting die 
roots in fpring or autumn, and by cuttings 
and flips of the ftalks, &c. in fummer ; and 
once raifed, continue of feveral years' duration. 
Culture of the Snap-Dragon Kinds. 
The Snap-Dragon Antirrhinums are ex- 
tremely pretty garden flowers, but more par- 
ticularly thofe of the Antirrhinum majus and 
latifolium, and are of remarkably eafy cul- 
ture, as is obvious by the plants rifing fpon- 
taneoufly from the felf-fown or fcattered feeds, 
even out cf the crevices of walls, buildings, 
and ruins, fo that they are alfo good furniture 
for artificial ruins, rock-work, &c. And in 
gardens, thofe that grow in diy, fandy, gra- 
velly, rubbifliy, or any dry hungry foil, are 
alfo of feveral years' duration ; though in rich 
land they grow ftrongeft, and the flowers will 
be more large and elegant j in which foil, 
however, they are apt to acquire a luxuriancy 
or fpongincfs, and rarely abide longer than 
one or two years ; but this is no inconvenir 
encc, fince they may be raifed plentifully by 
feed and by flips and cuttings. 

They flower from June to the end of fum- 
mer, and ripen plenty of feed in autumn. 

The feeds may be fown in March, April* 
and May; thofe town in March and April will 
flower the fame year in autumn, andtheothers 
the year following. Sow them in a bed of light 
foil, and when the plants are three inches high, 
tranfplant them ; or thofe you intend fliall 
blow. the fame year, may be fown in patches 
where they are to flower, as directed for 
hardy annuals. 
By flips and cuttings is the method to con- 
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tiaue tfie variegated-leaved fort ; a*y of the 
others will alfo grow freely by cuttings in a 
fhadv border in fummer. r; ' 

" i'The variegated kind is rather impatient "of 
fevare froft, arid a few plants fhduld be potted 
to be houfed in winter. 

Culture of the Toad-Flax Kinds. 
Of the Toad-Flax Antirrhinums, the firft 
fix fpecies are the moft noted or generally 
known- in our gardens; though all. the forts 
here enumerated are very eligible as ornamen- 
tal flowering plants for the general flower- 
borders, and other fimilar decorative compart- 
ments of pleafure-grounds, Sec. they moftly 
all flower in June, July, and continue in 
long fuccelEon ; fome till the end of fummer, 
and are fucceeded in moft of the forts by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

The Common Toad-Flax grows wild by 
the way-fides, and fides of banks, hedges, and 
in paftures, as alfo the Antirrhinum arvenfc ; 
but by culture in gardens they grow ftrong, 
and produce larger flowers. 

All the forts may be raifed plentifully from 
feed, the fame as the Snap-Dragons ; and the 
perennial forts alfo by parting the roots in 
fpring or auturim. 

The Dalmatian Linaria and Antirrhinum 
trifle being fomewhat tender, fome plants fhould 
be potted to be houfed in winter, in a,green- 
houfe or garden-frame, and fome may be plant- 
ed in warm dry borders ; they flower in June 
and July H but rarely afford feeds here. 

They are eafily increafed by flips and cut- 
tings of their branches in fummer, or by part- 
ing their roots in autumn. 

APETALUS Flos, i. e. Aretalous Flgwer. 
By botanifts, a flower is faid to be Apelalous, 
that wants the corolla, petals, or flower-leaves. 

Of this fort are many of the amentaceous 
flowers, mofles, ferns, and grafies. 

APIUM, Parfley, likewile Celery and 
Stnallagc. 

By the laws of botany this genus compre- 
hends all the forts of Parfley and Celerv, all 
of which are ufeful herbaceous biennials, of 
the kitchen-garden. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Char afters.] The flowers grow* in com- 
pound umbels, each umbel compofed of many 
florets, each floret of five petals, five ftaminu, 
two ftyles, and fucceeded by two feeds. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Apium Pttrofelinum. 
Common Par/ley.] Apium with fpreading 
radical leaves divided, tevnatc, and fubdivided 
into many fmaller lobes. 

Varieties.] Common planc-lcavcd Parfley 
—Curled-leaved Parfley. 
a. Apium latifolium. 

O B> and- 
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Broad-hayed Iqrge-reottd Parfley.] -Apium 
with a large, white, carrot-ihapca, fweet, eatatr 
ble root, larger radical leaves divided into three 
cut-ferrated; large fubd^ided lobes, and {up- 
ported on very long #o6t-ftalks. ■ ^ \ * 

3. Apium duke. 

Szvect Apium, or Common Upright Celery.] 
Apium with large, pinnated,- upright leaves, 
fupportcd on long, erect, thick foot-ftalks, the 
folioles of the leaves compofed of three to. five 
fcrrated lobes. 

Of this /pedes the varieties are,] Common 
Upright Celery with the ftalks of the leaves 
fiftular or hollow. — Common -Upright Celery 
with the ftalks of the leaves folid; known 
hy the names of Hollow Celery, and Solid 
Celery.— Giant Upright Celery, growing 
very tall, with a large body of thick flefhy 
Ieaf-ftalks. 

4. Apium rapaceum. 

Tumep-rooted Spreading Celery, or Ccleriac.] 
Apium with a large round tumep-lhaped root, 
pinnated fpreading leaves on Ihort foot-ftalks, 
and the folioles ot the leaves compofed of three 
to five ferratcd lobes. 

5. Ap iu M graveolens. 
Smallage.] Apium with cauline leaves, 

having wedgc-ihaped lobes. 

All thefe plants arc herbaceous, and of 
hardy growth, and all of. the biennial tribe, 
i. e. of only two years' duration : the firft year 
"they produce only- leaves, and attain perfec- 
tion for kitchen and other domefcic. ufes ; the 
fecond fpring they ihoot up ftalks, flower, and 
perfect feed, and in autumn perifh root and 
branch ; fo that they continue ufeful only one 
year, and a frclh fupply muft be raifed annu- 
ally from feed. 

Some of the fpecies may be deemed annual, 
as if fown very early, they run to feed the fame 
year, particularly the Celery. 

Firft, of the Common Parjley. 

The two varieties of the Apium Pctrofeli- 
mm, i. e. the Plane and Curled Parflcy, arc 
mod ufeful culinary and medical herbs, their 
leaves being in great requeft for various 
kitchen ufes, and their roots for medicine. 

With refpect to the properties of thefe two 
varieties of Apium for ufe, their virtues are 
the fame both for food and medicine 5 the 
plane-leaved fort is moft commonly cultivated, 
but many prefer the curled kind, for thefe 
reafons, becaufe its leaves arc cafily diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of the JEihufa, or FooTs- 
Parflcy, a fort of hemlock, and a poifonous 
garden weed, which, while young, has great 
refcmblancc to the Common plauc-leavcd 
Parflcy (fee ^Ethusa). Likcwife, the Curl- 
ed Parllcy having larger and thicker leaves, 
and being cuiiouily fimbriated and curled, 
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appearing full .and double, makes a pretty ap* 
pearance in its growth, and is greatly eftecm- 
ed by. cooks as' a! fine gqrniftx to { diuies v It, 
however, mould by remarked, that this fort, as 
being only a variety,, will degenerate to the 
common plane fort, unlefs particular care is 
taken to fave the feeds always from - the perfeft, 
full-curled plants. 

Both the varieties of Common Parflcy are 
propagated by feed fown where the plants are 
to remain, annually in fpring, for the plants 
are biennials, riling from feed in March, 
April, or May ; continue ufeful until that 
time twelvemonth, then /hoot up into ftalks, 
perfect feed, and perifli. 

The feafon for fowing both varieties, is any 
time from the beginning of 'February until 
the beginning of May, though they will grow 
almoft any time of the year j however, to 
have the plants come in for ufe by the time 
the old Parfley begins to run, it is proper to 
fow in February or March, and the plants 
will be fit to cut in May, or beginning of Tune*. 

It is moft eligible to fow this feed in drills, 
as it will be more convenient to clean and 
gather the herbs for ufe. Where only a fuffi- 
ciency is required for the- fupply of a family r 
it. may be fown in a fingje: drill along the 
edges of the borders, or quarters of .th.e kitchen 
garden, and the plants will fcrve a double 
purpofej for they will form an edging,, and 
give an air of regularity and neatnefs to the 
place, at • the fame time yield their produce 
plentifully ; but for the fupply of markets, 
the London gardeners fow it alfo in large 
plats, either in broad-caft, and rake it in, or 
in fhallow drills, eight or nine inches di- 
ftance, and trim the earth evenly over it, near 
half an inch deep, and lightly rake the furfacc 
fmooth. 

This feed is fo extremely flow in its vege- 
tative motion, that its germination, or at leaft, 
the appearance of the plants, is not to be ex- 
pected in lefs than a mouth, or fometimcs five 
or fix weeks. 

All the culture the plants require is to be 
kept clean from weeds, and when they at any- 
time grow fafter than is wanted for ufe, as is 
often the cafe in private gardens, they, when 
grown rank and fpreading, Ihould be cut 
down clofc ; this fhould be particularly pracl 
tifed in autumn, i. e. about Michaelmas, 
time enough for the plants to recover before 
winter ; and numerous young leaves will rife 
from the roots, and form a thick compact 
edging. 

To fave Parfley feed, permit fomc rows of 
the qnc year old plants to (land, and they will 
(hoot up their (talks in May and Tunc, ant) 
ripen feed abundantly in, July and Auguft. 
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Of the. Second Speciesi h '-fitdkd-ha<ved hrge- 

i hot id [Par/ley J 'f-V ' 
■ The, Jphim 'i'iafifolhttti,' > or Broad^ oayed 
Parfley, is ? efteemed for its larger footed which 
are boiled and eaten as fauce to: flefli meat. • 
• Thefe roots are white and carror-fliaped, 
being long, taper, and of downright growth, 
and often attain the fize and appearance of 
fraall or middling parfneps they boil exceed- 
ing tender and palatable, are very wholefome, 
and may be ufed in foup or broth, or to eat 
like carrots and parfneps ; the ufe of them is 
greatly recommended to perfons that are fub- 
jectto the gravel: in decays alfo they are 
found very efficacious. 

They are railed' in great perfection by the 
London gardeners, who fupply the markets 
with them in bunches. 

Their feafon for ufe is from July until 
Ghriftmas, or even till March or April. 

The propagation of this fpecies of Apium 
is by feed fovvn where the plants - are CJ l re- 
main, annually in February, March, or April. 
Chufeafpotof light rich earth, in an open 
expofure ; fow the feed broad-^caft, and rake 
it in: the plants will appear in April, and 
in May or June they will require to bethinned, 
and cleared from weeds, which may be per- 
formed either by hand or hoe j but the latter is 
moft eligible, as it will ftir and loofen the fur- 
face, which will be beneficial to the plants, 
tutting them out to about fix inches diftance. 

; In the latter end of July, the- roots will 
have attained a due fize* for ufe, when fome 
may be drawn occafionally ; but they do not 
acquire their full growth until Michaelmas. 

This fort is fometimes called Hamburgh 
Parfley, becaufe the plants are greatly culti- 
vated in the gardens near that city. . 

Of the Third Species, Common Celery. 
" The Apium dulec, or Common Celery, in 
both its varieties, is in univcrfal eflecm as a 
culinary and fallad herb* anil the ftalks of its 
leaves are the only parts ufed, which arc ex- 
cellent in foups, and for ftewing; and as an 
autumnal and winter fallad herb, it furpaflcs 
many others. It may be obtained for ufe nine 
or ten months in the year, that is, from July 
until the middle, or end of May ; hut the fca- 
fon of its grcatcft perfection is from about 
the middle or latter end of Auguft till Chrift- 
mas, or even till Mat ch, if the winter do not 
prove fevcrc. 

All the varieties are of upright growth, and 
attain two feet and half to a yard in height, 
and, by the culture of planting them out 
in trenches, together with fcveral repetitions 
of earthing up their Italks as they advance in 
ftaturc, they become very white,- tender, nndi 



palatable, which otherwife would be, tough, 
and rank-tafted. . ,■ J, f 
' ■- The Hollow Celery js the original variety, 
having been long known before the folid kind : 
the ftalks of the latter having noJiolIow or 
vacancy, in the middle as~ the former, is the 
principal difference ; for "theypoflefs equal 
properties for general ufe^ , though the" folid 
kind is often preferred for foups and fte vy- 
ing ; but we however do not recommend 
it for' a general winter crop, becaufe it .will 
not endure frQft fo well as die common Hol- 
low Celery ; nor is the giant celery, fo proper 
for a general winter-ftanding crop; is very 
large and fine, but is more eligible for au- 
tumn and early part of winter ; by reafon of 
its tall growth being more liable to the inju- 
ries of rigorous frofts ; fo is more advifable 
to cultivate moft of the Common Celery 
for the main crops in general ; and fome of 
the others occafionally as fecondaries, princi- 
pally for autumn ufe, or till November or 
December. 

Their propagation and culture are as follow. 
They are propagated by feed fown. in the 
fpring, and when the plants have attained fix 
or eight inches in height,, they are to be tranf- 
planted into trenches, in order to be earthed 
up on each fide as they advance in growth, 
to blanch or whiten their ftalks, to render 
them crifp and tender. See Trattfplanting 
and Earthing them- up. ' 

A freih fupply of plants muft be raifed an- 
nually-, for the plants continue ufeful but one 
year. , . . . 

The proper periods of time for fowing ir, 
are, that, if a regular fuccefiion of plants is 
required eight or nine months in the year', 
it is neceflary to perform two or three differ; 
ent fowings from the beginning of March :uu- 
till the middle of May. ' > 

As for example, if it is intended to have 
Celery for ufe as early as pofliblc in fummcr, 
i.e. in July, fow fome feed the firft week 
in March, on a warm border ; or to bring 
the plants more forward, in a flendcf hot- 
bed ; or if you arc anxious to have very early 
Celery, fome feed may be fown in>the-i middle, 
of February • but as thefe very early fown 
plants arc apt to pipe, or run -for Jced the 
fame year, before they attain half their per- 
fection, a few fhould only be mifed. 

But for the general or' principal crops, to 
come in for autumn and winter fervice, that 
is, in Auguft or September, and continue in 
perfection till Chiiftmas or fpring, the feed 
fhould be fown about the middle or towards the 
latter end of March, or in the firft or fecond 
week in<April, in a bed of natural earth, in an, 
O a ore,! 
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open expofure ; and if a little more is (own in 
the latter end of the laft-named month, or in the 
firft or fecond week in May, it will furnifh a 
later crop to come injfor ufe the beginning 
of November, and continue good until March 
and April following ; but to have a late crop 
principally for fpring, fhould fow in May a 
fmall portion ; and by planting fome in shal- 
low trenches about Michaelmas, and in Oc- 
tober and November, they will be fit for ufe 
in March and April, and continue without 
running till the middle or latter end of May 
following. 

. We. obferved above, that. the early crop 
may either be fown upon a warm border of 
natural earth, or upon a hot-bed of flender 
ftrufihire ; by the latter practice, the plants 
mav be fo forwarded as to be fit to t ran/plant 
into trenches fooner by three weeks or a 
month, than thofe . raifed in the natural 
ground ; a fmall bed, about eighteen or 
twenty inches depth of dung, will be fuffi- 
cient, which may be fheltered either with a 
fmall frame, or occafionally with mats .fup- 
ported on arches; lay thereon five or. fix 
inches of rich light earth, fow the feed on the 
furface, and cover it near a quarter of an inch 
deep; when the plants appear, admit the full 
air freely in mild days, but fhelter them with 
a glais or mats on nights, until they acquire 
fome ftrength, and give frequent light water- 
ing ; and when the plants of either fowing 
are two inches high, fome of the ftouteft 
ihould be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a fheltered fituation, three inches 
apart ; or to bring them ftill more forward, 
fome might be pricked upon a flender hot- 
bed, occafionally fheltered with mats, giving 
water and occafional fhade till they have 
ftruck root ; and if rain do not fall, refrefh 
them frequently with water, as you fhail fee 
neceffary. 

Thofe that were firft pricked out, will, in 
May or the beginning of June, be five or fix 
inches high, when fome of the ftrongeft 
fhould be tranfplantcd into trenches, in order 
to their being blanched. See Tranfplanting 
into Trtmhn. 

With regard to'fowing the main and latter 
crops, obferve the following directions. 

At the times above noticed, make choice of 
a fpot of rich light earth, in an open fituation, 
and let it be then neatly dug, and divided 
-into one or more beds ; but one bed is fuffi- 
cient for private ufe, which fhould be three 
feet and half wide, making the furface level 
and fmooth ; this done, the feed may either be 
fown on the furface, and raked in lightly, or 
otberwife firft rake the furface fine, then fow 
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'the feed, and fift earth over it near a quarto? 
of an inch thick.; or the bed being firft raked 
fmooth as above, then, with the back of a rake, 
fhove the earth from off the furface a quartes 
of an inch deep into the alley ; fow the feed, 
and then with the rake turned the right way, 
teeth downward, draw the earth on the bed- 
again, with a kind of jerk, that it may fpread 
and cover the feed equally in every part. 

When the plants of either fowing are come- 
up, they fhould, in dry weather, be frequent- 
ly watered; do not omit this, particularly 
whilft the plants are young. 

When the plants of each fowing are about 
three or four inches high, it is advifable to 
thin the feed-bed by pricking out a quantity 
of the ftrongeft into an open rich fpot, pro- 
perly dug and divided into beds three feet 
and half wide, taking opportunity, if poffible, 
of moid weather, and prick the plants there- 
in, in rows fix inches afunder, and three or 
four inches diftant in each row, giving water^ 
which, if dry weather fucceeds, fhould" be_ 
occafionally repeated, till they ftrike frefh 
root, in which bed they are to remain a 
month or five or fix weeks to acquire due 
ftrength, previous to their being tranfpianted 
into trenches, in order for blanching. 

The. fame feed-bed will afford three,, four, 
or more different drawings to prick out as 
above, by obferving to thin out the largeft 
regularly each, time* before they draw each 
other weak by clofe ftaoding, arid prick 
them in beds till the ground intended for the 
trenches is at liberty, they will be advancing 
in their growth, and will be confiderably 
better prepared, than fuch as have remained 
all the time in the feed-bed. 

Tranfplanting them into the Trenches. 
The feafon for tranfplanting thefe plants 
irito.the, trenches for blanching, is occafionally 
from the middle of May until the latter end 
of October, or even middle of November, 
according to. the forwardnefs of the plants, 
the time they are required for ufe, and the time 
it is intended they fhall continue. 

Obferve, that when the plants arc from 
about fix to ten or twelve inches high, they 
are of a proper fizc for tranfplanting into the 
trenches. 

It is ncccfTary always to make, at leaft, thtcn 
different plantations, allowing the diftancc of 
three or four weeks between each time of 
pluming i but when the plants are required for 
ufe as early in fummcras poffible, and to be 
continued as late in fpring as the middle or 
latter end of May, it is eligible to plant four, 
five, or fix different crops, allowing thediftnnce 
of time above mentioned between the planting 
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•each feparatc crop ; andobferve that the crops 
intended principally for fpring ufe, i. e.- March, 
April, arid May, Ihould be of the lateft fown 
plants, and not be planted in the trenches'until 
September, October, and beginning of • No- 
vember. " 

The manner of making the trenches, and 
tranfplanting the plants therein, is as follows. 

Make choice o£ a rich fpot of ground, ii 
an open quarter ; and if there be any weeds, 
hoe the ground, and , rake them off ; then, 
with a line and. fpade, mark and chop out the 
trenches crofs r ways the piece of ground, each 
trench twelve inches or one fpade wide, and 
allow a fpace of three feet between trench 
and trench, that there may be fufficient fcope 
to have a due portion of earth to land up the 
plants a proper height; the trenches being 
thus marked, then proceed to dig. them out 
to form the cavity for the reception of the 
plants ; obferve to dig out each trench long- 
ways a moderate fpade, or about fix or eight 
inches deep, without taking out any {hovel- 
ling, laying the fpits of earth alternately to 
the right and left in the fpaces between, level- 
ling it neatly, and beating up the edges firm 
and ftraight, and then let the bottom be pro- 
perly dug and levelled ; or if the ground is 
poor, you may firft fpread therein two or 
three inches depth of rotten dung, and dig it 
in four or five inches deep. 

The trenches being ready, draw a quantity, 
of the heft plants, trim off the ends of their 
roots, and the tops of the draggling leaves 
then plant one row exactly along the middle 
of each trench, placing the plants four or five 
inches diftance ; and directly give a hearty 
watering out of a pot with the roie on, which, 
if fhowers do not fall, (hould be repeated 
every other evening at leaft, till the plants 
have taken frelh root. 

Do not plant out many of the very early 
plants, i. c. thofe fown in February, or early 
in March, becaufe they are apt to pipe almoft 
as foon as they arc blanched, or fometimes 
before that is fully effected. 

When it happens that the plants intended to 
plant in autumn for the late crops have, by the 
allotted compartment of ground for their recep- 
tion not being vacant, Hood fo long in the 
feed or pricking-out bed, as to become rank, 
and draw each other up weak; it would be 
proper to retard their running up tall, in order 
to obtain them of robuft growth ngainft Oc- 
tober and November, to plant in lhallow 
trenches ; and to effect this it is advifablc, in 
Auguft or beginning of September, cither to 
cut them down low to (hoot out again, or 
transplant them in rows nine inches diftance. 
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Earthing, or Landing tip the Plants. 
As we before noticed, thefe plants, in^ or- 
der to whiten or blanch the ftalks; and render 
them crifp, tender,. and of a grateful flavour, 
Ihould, according as they me in height, be 
earthed or landed up on each fide, ufing for 
that purpofe the earth that was dug out of the 
trenches, and when that is expended, that in 
the fpaces between them muft be. dug, broken, 
and ufed repeatedly as the plants advance in 
growth, thereby blanching them ten or twelve 
to fifteen or eighteen inches lengdv or more. 

The proper period to begin this work of 
earthing, is when the plants are about ten. or 
twelve inches high, and which fhould be re- 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, as you 
(hall fee neceffary, during their principal, 
growth. 

In performing this work, regard muft be 
had to break the earth, where lumpy, mode- 
rately fmall with the fpade ; or the firft \ and 
fecond earthing may be performed with a large-: 
hoe ; but generally widi a fpade afterwards in, 
the principal earthings ; being always- -careful, 
to trim the earth up lightly to die plants widv 
attention, not to break the ftalks of the leaves^ 
nor force die mould into their hearts. At. the 
fi rft time of earthing, ; you may land them three,, 
four, or five inches, according to the fize and 
height of the plants* obferving the fame rule 
at each time of earthing them, till they are by 
degrees landed at leaft twelve, but jf fifteen or 
twenty inches, the better ; by which means, if 
the foil . is rich, thofe of the main crop that are 
planted out in the end of June, or in July, 
fometimes make fuch progrefs, that if properly 
followed up with earth, they will, by Septem- 
ber and October, be blanched eighteen inches, 
or near two feet in length. 

The above work of earthing is to be con^ 
tinucd to the latter crops, occafionally, until 
Chriftmas, or as long as the plants continue 
to grow in height during the winter ; at which, 
feai ion, i. e. November and December, it is 
proper to land them up pretty near their tops, 
previous to hard froft fetting in, which often 
deftroys fuch part of the plants as is out of 
the ground, which, if of confiderable length, 
would occafion the decay of mod of the other 
parts wkhin the earth. 

But in the late crops, planted in October or 
November for fpring, fuch plants as are of 
fmall or low growtli, will, probably> require 
but little or no earthing till Febiuary or 
March ; at which time continue to land them 
up moderately, according to their growth, to 
have diem for ufe in April and May after the 
general crops are done. 
In performing die different landings up, let 
it 
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it always, if pofiible, be done when the plants 
are tlry j otherwife they are apt to become 
fpotted and cankery. 

' Of taking up the Plants for Ufe. 

Sortie of the nrft l!fcped lip plants, if they 
were planted in trenches in May or beginning 
of June, will be fit to take up in July ; for 
• when thefe early plants are blanched five or fix 
inches in length, you may begin to take them 
up ; for if thev were fown pretty early, they 
•rarely continue long before they begin to pipe, 
and foon become ufelefs. 

But the plants of the main crop will not be 
blanched any considerable length till the middle 
or latter end of Auguft, and beginning of Sep- 
tember, but will not acquire their full perfection 
until October, as we before obferved. How- 
ever, where there is a demand for die plants, 
•you may begin to take fome qp when they are 
•xvhitened fix or feven inches, as, if properly 
followed with earthing, they will be increafing 
every day in length in the blanched part. 

In winter, at the approach of very fevere 
'froft, it would be of particular advantage to 
'cover; fome of the rows of the main crop 
-with dry long litter, to fave the plants, and 
prevent the ground being frozen hard, that the 
•plants may readily be dug up when wanted. 

Likewife, at the approach of hard froft, a 
quantity of the plants may be taken up for 
the ufe of a family, and laid in fome dry earth 
in a flied, or other Sheltered place. 
Another Method of Planting Celery in Trenches' 1 
for Blanching. ; 

There is a method of planting out the Up-: 
right Celery in trenches, but little known or 
pra<5tifed in thefe parts ; the manner of it is as' 
follows: ; 

Having fixed upon an open piece of ground, 
then with a line and fpade cut or mark out a 
bed, or rather trench, fix feet wide, crofs- 
ways the ground ; this done, begin at one 
lend, and proceed to dig out a cavity the above 
width and length, one fpadc deep, laying the 
ipits of earth to the right and left in a ridec 
along each fide of the fa id cavity or trench, 
beating it up in front that it may not flip 
down ; and when the trench is thus dug, loofen 
and level the bottom, and if dung is needful, 
let fome be added, 'and dig it into the bottom 
four or five inches deep. 

When more than one of fuch trenches arc 
to be made, allow a clear fpacc of fix feet be- 
tween trench and trench, to contain the earth 
dug out, and 10 have a fufficiency to land up 
the plants. 

Tkcfc trenches being prepared as above, 
then, having, the plants and trimming them 
as before dircc"tcd, proceed to plant them; 



but obferving they are here to be planted in 
rows crofs-ways the trench,, the rows to be a 
foot afunder, and the' plants to be fet -fix 
inches diftant in each row, and giving water 
as advifed in the other method. 

When the plants are of due height for 
earthing up, the earth that was thrown out of 
the trenches is to be firft ufed, then that of 
thefpaces - ; break it fine, and with die fpade 
trim it in carefully between the rows of plants, 
in equal portions from each fide of the trench, 
landing them up a due height, which is to be 
occafionally repeated, obferving the fame rules 
as advifed m earthing the plants. 

In landing up the plants that are planted in 
the above method, it will be of advantage, 
when they have attained a large growth, to be 
furnifhed with a couple of thin boards, fix 
feet long; thefe are to be ufed at the time of 
earthing, to flip into the fpaces between the 
rows or plants, to keep the ftalks and leaves 
up clofe j'uft rill the earth is put in, placing 
them clofe to the plants; then trim in ""the. 
earth between the boards ; and when one fpace 
is thus earthed, draw out the boards and 
place them in the next, and in that manner 
proceed in earthing the feveral rows in every 
fuch trench. 

Culture of the Fourth Species; Turncp-rooted 
Celery. 

The Apium rapaceum t or. Turnep-rooted 
Celery, is eftcemed principally for its root, 
which acquires a globular turnep-like form, 
and by culture becomes very white and tender, 
and is' ufed for the fame purpofes as the Com- 
mon Celery. " 

The leaves of this fort fprcad out fome- 
vvhat horizontally, and rarely exceed ten or 
twelve inches in length, which, when blanch- 
ed, may be ufed like the Upright Celery. 

It is propagated by feeds, in an open rich 
fpot, in March or April, fowing it as directed 
for the common fort, and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, thin them to three inches ;' 
and when they are four, five, or fix inches in 
height, tranfplant them into (hallow trenches; 
previous to which, dig the ground all over, 
one fpadc deep, then with an hoc draw drills 
three inches deep, and eighteen afunder, and 
fet the plants therein fix inches diflancc, and 
give water. 

. When the plants are advanced nine or ten 
inches in growth, obferve the progrefs of the 
roots, arid when they have acquired a tolerable 
fizc, draw earth up to each lido of the row of 
plants, three or four inches high, which one 
earthing is fufficicnt to improve the roots, 
which will be fit to take up for ufe in a fort- 
night, or three or four weeks after. 

Of 
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Of faving Seed of this Species, 

When it is intended to fave Celery Teed, 
leave a few of the fineft "plants in the. places 
where they were planted out for blanching; 
they will ihoot up their flower-ftems in May 
and June, flower in July, and ripen their feeds 
in Auguft, when the ftalks fhould be cut, and 
fet in the fun a week to harden ; then beat out 
the feed,- and put it up in bags. 

Fifth Species, the Smallage. 

The Apium graveolens } or Smallage, is a 
common weed, bearing great refcmblance to 
Celery, infomuch that the latter is by fome 
fuppofed to be a variety of the former, raifed 
to its prefent ftate of perfection by long cul- 
ture; but 1 greatly doubt this, fmce both forts 
retain their difference from feed. 

This fort is ufed in medicine, but rarely for 
culinary purpofes, except fometimes by poor 
country people to put in broth, or pottage, in 
default of other herbs. 

It grows wild in moift places, and is feldom 
cultivated in gardens ; but if wanted, it may be 
raifed plentifully from feed in the fpring. 

APOCYNUM, Dog's-Bane. 

This genus comprehends hardy herbaceous 
perennials, and tender fhrubby exotics, all of 
the flowery tribe, attaining from two to five 
or fix feet ftature, adorned with fimple 
leaves, and monopetalous bell-fhaped flowers 
in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Charatlers.] Calyx is rhonophyllous, 
five-parted at the edge, and permanent. Co- 
rolla is monopetalous, bell-fliaped, and five- 
parted at the brim, and five oval nectariums at 
bottom. Stamina, five filaments, and bifid 
anthcrae. Pistillum, two germina, two 
fmall ftylcs, and globular ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, two capfules, containing many feeds. 

The fpccies moft common are, 

X. Apocynum androfamifolium. 

Tutfan-lcaved Canada Apocynum.] Apocy- 
num with upright herbaceous ftalks, a yard 
high ; large oval, fmooth, ftiffleaves, growing 
oppofite by pairs, and the ftalks crowned by 
cymole umbels of white flowers, having pur- 
plifh nectariums. 

2. Apocynum cannabinum. 
Hemp Canada Dog's-Bane.] Apocynum 

with upright, herbaceous, reddifh (talks, two 
feet high, oblong fmooth leaves, fct oppofite by 
pairs, and the upper parts of the ftalks ter- 
minated by grccnilh-whicc flowers in panicles. 
Of the (talks the American Indians prepare a 
fort of hemp. 

3. Apocynum venctum. 
Venetian /VMow-Uavcd Apocynum,] Apo- 
cynum with erect herbaceous (talks, two feet 
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high, . oval fpeaf-ihapeAfmootJi leaves,, placed - 
oppofite by pairs, and the top of the .ftalks 
adorned with large flowers,- collected into 
bunches. - .. .. •(,.■;■• 

Varieties of this."] Venetian Apocynum 
with purple flowers—with white flowers. , .. 

4. Apocynum fmtefcens. • 

Shrubby Upright Ceylon Apocynum."] Apo- 
bynurn with a fhrubby, erect, branchy ftem," at-, 
itaining five feet in height, the branches adorned 
with oval-fpear^fhaped, fmooth, mining leaves,, 
fet oppofite byipairs; arid flowers collected 
into imall bunches,- having an acute corolla, 
and hairy jaws. • •, 

Varieties.] Shrubby Apocynum with purple 
flowers — with yellow flowers. 

5. - Apocynum- reticulatum. 
Netted-leaved Climbing Indian Dogs-Bane.] 

Apocynum with a twining perennial ftalk, 
climbing twenty or thirty feet high, oval, very- 
much netted- veined leaves, by pairs oppofite. ;. 
and fmall bunches of flowers from the fides of 
the branches. 

Varieties."] With purple flowers — greenifh 
flowers — with white flowers. 

For other fpecies of Dog's-Bane,. fee Ascle- 
pias, Periploca, and Cynanchum. 

The three firft fpccies are hardy herbaceous 
perennials; the roots are fibrous, and very- 
creeping ; the ftalks rife annually from the 
root in fpring, arid pcrilh in autumn ; the 
leaves are fimple, and pretty large, which, as 
well as the ftalks, abound with a milky juice - 
the flowers are formedeach of a fingle hollo w, 
bell-fliaped petal ; thofe of the Apocynum vc- 
netum are confiderahly the largeft and moft 
beautiful : they all flower in July and Auguft>- 
but rarely perfect feeds in Britain. 

Thefe" three forts and their varieties are 
proper furniture for the common compart- 
ments of the pleafure-ground. 

The propagation of thefe three fpecies is 
eafily effected by their creeping roots, iu au- 
tumn or fpring, either by dividing ' the main 
root, or by jomts thereof. 

The Apocynum frutefcens t and Climbing 
Dog's-Bane, are tender exotics of the ftove ; 
the firft has moff claim to attention. 

They may be propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, and by cuttings and layers, either 
of which muff be afliAed by a hot-bed, and 
the plants are to be potted and always retained 
in the (love. 

AQUATICS Plant*, Aquatic Plants, i. e. 
fuch that grow in or near waters, either rivers, 
ponds, watery ditches, or other very marfliy. 
places. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 
The plants arc hardy, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials, 
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perennials, that attain from one to three feet 
ftature, adorned at top with many pentapcta- 
lous- nefarious flowers. 

Oafs and order, P&jymdria Pentagynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla., 
five oval, fpear-ihaped, fpreading petals, and 
alternately with thefe are ranged live hollow 
and horned nefrariums, their lower part length- 
ened to a long incurved tube. Stamina. 
numerous filaments, and erect anthers. Pis- 
tillum, five oval germina, five fubulate 
ftyles, and fimple flignias. Pericarpium, 
five eresft cylindrical capfules, containing nu- 
merous oval mining feeds. 
There are three ipecjes, 
I. Aquileoia vulgaris. 
Common Columbine-'] Aquilegia with up 
Tight (terns, a yard high, dividing into many 
erect branches/leaves compofed of many lobes, 
growing by threes, and all the branches ter- 
minated by the flowers, which have incurved 



Varieties of this are numerous, and Angu- 
larly curious, which are, 

Common Columbine with flowers compofed 
of five petals, ranged alternately with five 
nectaria, as cxpreffed in the characters. 

Common Columbine with flowers compofed 
of double petals, and' nectaria ranged alter- 
nately. 

Common Columbine with flowers, having 
no viftble nectaria, and compofed principally 
of oval petals, of which there are fingle and 
very double flowers ; commonly called Rofe 
Columbines. 

Common Columbine, having no vifible 
«ectaria, and compofed principally of (harp- 
pointed petals, expanding like a ftar, of which 
there are fingle and perfectly double flowers, 
commonly called Starry Columbine. 

Common Columbine, with flowers having 
no petals, being compofed entirely of nectaria. 
of which there arc fingle, double, and tre- 
bly double flowers, having many nectaria. 
placed One within another, in a curious man- 
jicr. 

Common Columbine with inverted flowers. 

Of each of the above varieties, there arc 
blue flowers — white flowers — red flowers — 
purple flowers — flclh-colourcd flowers — afh- 
rolourcd flowers — chcfnut-colourcd flowers. 

Of variegated kinds there arc, blue and 

purple flowers — blue and white flowers — with 
red and white flowers — blue and white flowers 
— with fincly-flripcd flowers — with flowers 
having one part plain or one-coloured, the 
other curioufly flriped and fpottcd with dif- 
ferent colours. 
%. Aquileoia alp'ina. 
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Mountain Columbine. ] . Aquilegia with up- 
right (lender ftems, two feet high, dividing into 
many (lender erect branches, many-parted 
leaves, and large. fingle blue flowers terminate 
the branches, and with erect nectaria, and 
(hort fpear-fhaped petals. 

This grows wild in many places in woods 
and hilly grounds. 
3- Aquilegia canadensis. 
Canada Dwarf Early Columbine.'] Aquile- 
gia with upright ftalks, a foot high, dividing 
into (lender erect branches, each terminated by 
a fingle flower, with the petals red without and 
yellow within; ftraight ne&aria, and the fta- 
mina longer than the corolla. 

All thel'e fpecies and refpe&ive varieties are 
hardy herbaceous perennials ; the roots are 
fibrous, and the leaves and hower-ftems rife 
annually from the root in fpring .; the leaves 
are branching, and compofed of many lobes, 
growing generally by threes ; the ftems divide 
into many branches, each terminated by the 
flowers, which are large, numerous, and very- 
fhowy, appearing in April, May, and June, 
and ripen feeds plentifully in Auguft and Sep- 
tember. 

The jfquilegia vulgaris, or common Co- 
lumbine, and all its varieties, are choice furni- 
ture for pleafure-grounds of any extent, their 
flowers being large and numerous, and af- 
fuming many curious ftructures, forms, fizes, 
colours, and variegations, as to be extremely 
confpicuous and ornamental in a garden, and 
thofe of all the double variegated and ftriped 
kinds particularly have Angular elegance ; and 
in (hort, all the varieties are capable of form- 
ing a raoft agreeable diverfity, and they profper 
freely in any common foil and cxpofurc, but 
make the fined appearance in an open fili- 
ation. 

It is remarkable that all the different va- 
rieties of this fpecies, in regard to ftrudture, 
form, fixe, colour, and variegations of the 
flowers, are often obtained from the feed of 
the fame plant. 

All the varieties of this fpecies flower in the 
end of May and in June. 

The Aquilegia alpina has no ftriking 



beauty, but the flowers being large, will form 
a variety in the common borders in May and 
June. 

The Canada Columbine merits culture prin- 
ipally for its early bloom, which generally 
appears in April. 

Propagation, Culture, fife. 
FirA of the /fquilegia vulgaris. All the va- 
rieties of this fort may be raifed plentifully 
from feed, and by dividing their roots. 
The Iced may be fown cither in autumn 
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■or fpring, in a bed .or border of common light 
•earth ; dig the ground neatly one fpgde deep, 
fow the feed moderately thick either on„the fur- 
face, and rake it in, or in drills; and the plants 
will appear in April or May, giving occafional 
water and weeding until June, July, or Au- 
guft, according to their fize ; then prick them 
out upon another bed in rows nine inches di- 
ttance, and give occafional watering during the 
hot weather. Next fuirtmer the plants will 
flower, but not ftrong ; when the beft kinds 
ihould be marked, in order to be removed in au- 
tumn into the moll confpicuous compartments, 
where they will flower ftrong, and in their 
ntmoft perfection, the year following, and con- 
tinue ieveral years. 

In order to keep up a fucceflion of fine 
flowers, a fupply of plants fhould be raifed 
from feed every two or three years, becaufe the 
old plants difcover a degeneracy, that often, 
from the fulleft doubles, and elegant variega- 
tions, become fingle, and of plain colours. 

By parting the roots, any variety may be 
increafed; but this fliould be performed al- 
ways upon the young plants of two or three 
-vears old, which may be done in autumn or 
fpring. 

In faving feed of this fpecies, gather it 
always from the plants that exhibit The fineft 
flowers. 

The other two fpecies, Mountain and Ca- 
nada Columbines, are to be propagated in the 
fame manner as the garden kinds. 

All the culture neceffary for the feveral 
kinds, is to keep them clean from weeds in 
common with other plants, and to, cut down 
their decayed ftems in autumn. 

ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica, and An- 
gelica-Tree. 

This genus comprehends two herbaceous per- 
ennials, and one woody plant, of the tree kind. 

Clafs and order, PeHtandriti Pentagyuia. 

Charaficrs.'] Cai.YX, globular umbel of 
flowers, having a final! involucrum, and very 
fmall cup to the florets, reding on the gcrmcn. 
Corolla, the florets of the umbel have live 
oval petals. Stamina, five filaments, and 
roundhh anthenc. Pistillum, a roundifh 
gcrmcn below the ralyx, rive limi t ilyles, and 
Ample lligmas. Pkric,\ rpm'.m, a ioundilh 
filiated bcrrv, containing live feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

j. Aram a racrmofa. 

Ramiff-ltaved Htthacttut Ctmda Jralia.] 
Alalia with an upright, finooth, branching, 
leafy Ikm, attaining three or four feet lla- 
1 1 1 re, adorned with huge ramofe leaves, com- 
pofed of many oval fcrrated lobes, and flowcr- 
podtmclcs rifiiig from the axillas of the le; 
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T . 2. ARALTA tmdicaulls. 

Naked-Jldlkcd Herbaceous Virginia Aralia.] 
Aralia with a fhort, upright, naked, or leaflefs 
ftem, Urge decompound leaves, of two or 
three divifions, each divifion compofed of five 
ferrated lobes, rifing directly from the root., 
and, between them, the flow'er-flalks crowned 
by round umbels of whitifh flowers. 
3. Aralia fpinofa. 

Thorny Tree-like Virginia Aralia, or An- 
gelica-Tree.'] Alalia with a tree-like branch- 
ing ftem, growing ten or twelve feet high, 
defended by ftrong fpines, large, long, decom- 
pounded, fpinous leaves, compofed of many 
wings, each wing of many oblong lobes, and 
large, loofe, greenifh-yellow umbels of flowers 
terminate all the branches. 

All thefe plants are natives of America, but 
grow freely here in the full ground. 

The appellation of Angelica given to thefe 
plants, is from their fimiiarity of growth, and 
the young leaves forming a clutter at the ends 
of the ftem and branches, like thofe on the 
fame parts of the Common Angelica. 

The Aralia raccmofa and nudicaulis are her- 
baceous perennials ; the roots are fibrous, and 
creep confiderably, and the {talks rife annually 
from the root, produce their large umbels of 
flowers in June and July, and are - fucceeded 
by plenty of feed in chillers of fmall black 
berries, ripe in September and October. 

Thefe two fpecies affbming a large branch-, 
ing majeftic growth, are "proper furniture for 
the compartments of large fhrubberies, and to 
embcllifh thofe of wiidernefs works, and the 
borders of wood-walks, &c. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by di- 
cing their roots. 

The feed, if fowu in autumn, in a bed of 
light earth, will rife freely in the fpring, and 
in autumn tranfplant the plants w~here they 
arc to remain. 

By roots they incrcafc exceedingly, which 
may* be parted in autumn when the leaves' 
decay. 

The Aralia fpinofa, or Angelica-Tree, is 
deciduous in leaf. It is a plant of lingular 
appearance in fummcr, when clothed with 
its large, long, doubly brandling, niany-lobed 
leaves, and claims a place in the moll con- 
fpicuous parts of the fhrubbery. 

Tt flowers in Auguft, but rarely perfects 
feed in England. 

The 'propagation of this fpecies is by feed,' 
and by planting pieces of its horizontal roots. 

'J he feed is procured from America. Sow 
itasfoonas it arrives, in fpring, in pots of 
light earth, and cover it half an inch deep, 
and if they arc plunged in a moderate hot- 



ul umbels of whitifh flowers.] bed, it will facilitate their germination; but 
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in default of this, plunge the pots La a dry 
•warm -border, give occaiional light wateiings 
and ftiade in hot funny days, and probably 
the plants will appear iiiJVlay or June ; but if 
this is not enroled by J She, move the pots" 
under a ihady hedge or wall for the remainder 
of the fummer, and in O&ober place them 
in a garden frame, to have occafional Ihelter 
from froft during winter, in which let them 
remain until March; then plunge them in -a 
warm border, and if the plants did not come 
up before, they will now appear, giving wa- 
ter occalionaily, and remove the pots to the 
ihade in Jummer, and into a frame again in 
winter, to continue until the latter end of 
March ; then tranfplant them, fome feparate- 
lv into fmall pots, others ino a bed of light 
earth, in a fheltered fituation in the nurfery : 
thofe planted in the pots are defigned to be 
moved to thelter in winter, becaule the feed- 
ling plants are tender the firft two or three 
years ; ibme fhelter Ihould alto be beftowed 
"the firft winter upon thofe in the full ground, 
when the froft is very fevere. 

When thefe plants are three or four years 
old, or two or three feet high, they may be 
tranfplanted into the fhrubbery. 

To propagate them by roots, cut off pieces 
of the horizontal ones in fpring, and plant them 
in pots, which plunge in a hot-bed, and they 
will fend out fibres below, and moots above. 

Likewife, by Separating fome of the roots 
from the plant in fpring, permitting them to 
remain in the ground, they will alfo fend up 
feveral moots or Items. 

ARBOR, a Tree. A perennial plant* rifing 
with a fimple woody, and durable ftem or 
trunk, to a great height and fubftance. 

This definition of a tree is principally the 
fubftance of what naturalifts advance to di- 
ftinguifh a tree from a fhrub, which is fup- 
pofed to be of icffcr growth, and for the ge- 
neral part to have icveral ftcms ; and from 
herbaceous plants, vyhofc Hems arc foft, often 
fucculent, and moftly rife in fpring, and perifh 
in autumn, though this is not general. 

But in regard to the diftindlion between 
trees and fhrubs, it is not tinivei fally obvious. 
Nature, fays Limneus, has put no limits be- 
twixt trees and fhrubs ;. for to fay that trees are 
taller than lhrubs, is in cfledt. faying nothing, 
u.nlefs a certain fixed immutable ftandard were 
previoufly eftahlilhcd. Bcfides, every thing rc- 
lpcdlmg dimenfions is I'o variable in its na- 
ture, and depends fo much upon difference 
of climate, foil, and culture, that no certain 
ftandard or boundary can with propriety be 
fixed between frees and fhrubs, fincc the fame 
plant, in. different countries, often affuincs 



very different growths ; thus the Arbutus, ami 
Laurel, in warm climatesrgrow to large trees ^, 
in this country they are generally conlid.er.ed 
as fhrubs. 

The only definition therefore that can be 
made, is, that, for diftin&ion fake* fhrubs may- 
be confidered as fuch, which either rife with 
fevcral ileitis from the root, or that the main 
ftem divides near the root into fevcral fmaller 
ones. See Frutex, a Shrub* 

ARBOURS. 

Thefe arc compartments in gardens formed 
with various forts of trees and lhrubs, in fuck 
order as to indole a certain fpace, to form, 
a kind of recefs and fhady retreat from the 
walks, in the heat of fummer. 

They were in- great repute formerly, and 
were commonly formed of e.ver-greens,. very 
often of yews, planted very clofe, tlie fides 
trained erect, fix, eight, or ten feet high,, and. 
the top formed like a vault, or trained arch- 
ways, over an arched frame or lattice-work*, 
of wood or iron, and arched openings or ar- 
cades were generally formed on the lides, and 
the whole was ihorn or clipped annually, to- 
keep them in due order, which often appeared, 
very ornamental, according to the ancient ftyle 
of gardening. 

Thefe kind of Arbours were alfo often,, 
formed of deciduous trees» particularly the; 
elm, and fometimes with hornbeam, beech, 
and limes, which were conftantly (horn, 
every fummer. 

The figure of thefe Arbours, both of the 
ever-green and deciduous kinds, was either- 
fquarc, hexagonal, octagonal, or, round; and. 
their dimenfions generally from ten to fifteen, 
feet in width and height; the tops were formed 
either pavilion, turret, or dome fafhion, and* 
fometimes terminated by a globe, pyramid, or 
other figure, formed of the extreme branches. , 

Covered Arbours or Bowers may be formed' 
very quickly, even in one fcafon, with fevcral 
forts of fhrubby and herbaceous climbers, fome 
of which will advance fifteen or twenty feet in . 
oncfuramer. See Climbing Plaht.s» 

VVlicn it is defigned to. form an Arbour,, 
it fhould, if polfiblc, be erected upon a fome- . 
what rifing ground,, for the greater advantage . 
of free air, and to enjoy the profpeft of the. 
garden and adjacent country. 

An Arbour is fometimes formed' in the 
head of a finglc large tree, particularly the 
elm, whece tlie trunk Itas-divided at the Height, 
often or twelve feet, into fevcral Icffcr fprcad-*. 
ing ftcms, to admit of electing a fmall plat- 
form between, cutting down the large boughs, . 
and training the pliable branches arch-ways, 
over lattice- work, till tliofc. o.f caeh fide meet;.. 
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then clip 'the fides annually, and the top may 
•either be cut, or permitted to grow 'up ; or the 
-whole fuffered to advance in a natural growth. 
' Rural Arbours are fometimes formed thus :■ 
^lant fome of the talleft-growing flowering 
fhrubs round the infidc, to form the dimen- 
sions of the Arbour ; then, on the outfide of 
thefe, plant others of fomewhat lefler growth ; 
fo continue three or four ranges, diminifhing 
gradually in ftature from the Arbour outward, 
permitting the whole to take their natural 
growth; fo that at a diftance it will aflume 
the appearance of one of the common fhrub- 
i>ery clumps. 

The bottom of Arbours mould be gravelled, 
and garden-chairs placed there in fummer, 
which mould always be houfed in winter. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry-Tree. 

This genus furnifhes moft beautiful ever- 
green ihrubs for the fhrubbery, remarkable 
for producing fine clufters of fcarlet fruit, 
like ftrawberries, hence they derive the ap- 
pellation Strawberry-Trec. 

Clafs and order, Decandr'ta Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
permanent, and placed under the germen. 
Corolla, a f ingle pitcheivlhaped petal, rive- 
parted, and revolute at the brim. Stamina, 
ten Ihort filaments, and bifid antheraj. Pis- 
tillum, a globular germen, c'ylindric ftyle, 
and thick obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
roundifli berry of five cells, containing fmall 
hard feeds. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

r. Arbutus Unedo. 

Common Arbutus, or Strawberry-Trec.'] Ar- 
butus with an eredt tree-like woody ftem, ob- 
long-oval fmooth leaves, fawcd on the edges, 
jmd large oval berries having many feeds. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Arbutus 
with large oval fruit. — Common Arbutus with 
round fruit. — Doublc-bloffbmed Common Ar- 
hutus. — Scarlet-flowering Common Arbutus. 

2. Arbutus Jndrachne. 
Oriental Broad-leaved Arbutus.] Arbutus 

with an creel: tree-like woody ftem ; oblong- 
oval, fmooth leaves, having entire edges ; and 
huge oval berries having many feeds. 

3. AtvnuTUS Uva Vrji. 
Bear-berry, cr Dwarf trailing Arbutus.] 

Arbutus with (hrubby, very branchy procum- 
bent ftalks, about two feet long ; oval, thick, 
fmooth, entire leaves; grceniih-whitc flowers 
in chillers ;it the end of the branches, and 
fmall roundi/h berries. 

Varieties.] Uva Urfi with black berries. — 
Uva Urfi with red berries. 

All the above fpecies and refpedtive va- 
rieties arc hardy exotic evcr-grcens ; the two 
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former arc ofa tree-likejgrowth, and the other 
is a dwarfifti ftirubby plant. They all profper 
in any common foil or a garden. 

They are all clofely adorned the year round 
with Ample leaves, and produce flowers and. 
fruit in fmall loofe clufters. 

The Common Arbutus and varieties, are 
fome of the moft elegant ever-greens of our 
fhrubberies ; they are natives of Spain, Italy, 
and fome parts of Ireland, where they attain 
twenty or thirty feet ftature, with trunks of 
confiderable fubftance, and fpreading heads. 

Thefe varieties, in this country, often grow 
twelve or fifteen feet high, afiuming full and 
regular heads, and all the young fhoots a fine 
red colour, the whole clofely adorned with 
moderate- fized, oblong, fawed leaves, placed 
alternate, and the trees are fully garnifhed 
with them at all feafons, and produce whitifh. 
flowers in numerous fmall clufters annually in 
October and November, fucceeded by abun- 
dance of ftrawberry-like fruit ; but thefe do 
not attain maturity in lefs than twelve months, 
when they aflume a fcarlet colour; fo that 
thofe of each year's bloom ripen next year in 
November, by which means there are annually 
flowers, and ripe fruit upon the trees at the 
fame time ; which, together with their nume- 
rous leaves on red foot-ftalks, effects one of the 
moft Angularly beautiful contrails in nature. 

The oval and round-fruited varieties are the 
forts moft commonly cultivated, the former of 
which rather attains the largeft growth, and 
produces the largeft flowers and fruit. 

The double-bloflbmed kind having only 
two feries of petals ; its doublenefs is not very 
confpicuous. 

The fcarlet kind, when in bloom, forms a 
pretty divcrfity, in aflemblage with the other 
varieties. 

The Jndrachne, or Oriental Arbutus, af- 
fumes a larger growth than any of the pre- 
ceding fons, and branches out irregularly ; the 
leaves are larger, and with the edges entire; but 
it produces flowers and fruit like the Common 
Arbutus, but not fo abundant. 

This fort having fine large leaves, makes a 
noble appearance at all fealons. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies and varieties 
are produced in fmall loofe clufters ; each fe- 
parate flower is fmall, and formed uuiverfally 
ofa (ingle hollow petal, bellied below, pitcher- 
fnfhion; the whole, except the fcarlet kind, 
afliimcs a grccnifh-white colour, and the fruit 
fucceeds the flowers in clufters. 

'Die fruit, in the two tree-kinds, are berries, 
in fhape, fize, and colour, refcmbling large 
fcarlet ftrawberries, though generally much 
larger, and grow three, four, rive, or more in 
P 2 clullcrs, 
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cluftcrs, remarkably beautiful to appearance, 
but unpalatable to eat. 

The Uva Urjt is a fmall bufhy fhrub, a 
native of the mottntaiaous parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, ana is retained in many 
gardens for the fake of variety. 

life ia Gardens, Propagation, £sV. 

All the varieties of the Common Arbutus 
and Arbutus Andrackne, are fome of the fineft 
ever-greens that can be feen, and are well 
adapted to occupy the moft confpicuous places 
in ihrubberics, either in afTemblage towards 
the fronts of clumps, or to be placed detached 
on grafs ground, or fome in pots. 

in whatever mode of planting it is defigned 
to employ them, place them fo much detached 
as to appear confpicuous at all times, and per- 
mit them to take their own natural growth. 

The beft feafon for tranfplanting all the 
forts, is the end of September, October, and 
beginning of November, or in March and 
April. 

The propagation of all the fpecies is effected 
moft commonly by feed - y they will alfo fome- 
times grow by layers and cuttings, though the 
latter rather more reluctantly; but the feed 
grows freely, from which the handfomeft plants 
are obtained. Obferve, however, that, to conti- 
nue the. double-bloffomed and fcarlet kinds with 
certainty, it ruuft be effected either by layers, 
cuttings, grafting, or inarching ; for thefe va- 
rieties will not retain their difference from feed. 

From the feed of either the common oval 
or round fruited kinds, fome of both forts 
may be expected ; that of the former is rather 
to be preferred for flawing.. 

The berries containing the feed may be had 
of the nurfcrvmen and feedfmen in October, 
November, and Spring ; and the feed may ci- 
ther be fown in pots in autumn, and Ihcltercd 
in a frame all winter, or may be preferved in 
dry fand until March, and then fown in pots of 
light earth, and covered about a quarter of an 
inch deep j then,, if the pots arc plunged in a 
hot-bed, it will fo greatly forward the germi- 
nation of the feed that the plants will rife in a 
month or fix weeks, when they mull have 
plenty of air admitted, moderate waterings, 
and inured by dc-giecs to the full air in fummcr, 
when the pots Jhould be plunged in discom- 
mon ground until October, and then placed in a 
grcen-houfc or frame, to have (hukcr from froft, 
till March : at which time it is advifablc to 
tranfplant the ftedlirujs fmgly in fmall pots, 
whic h, if directly plunged into a (lender hot- 
bed, Ihiclded and Ihaded occafionally with 
mats, giving moderate waterings, they will 

Juickly take root and fet to growing, when 
ic poti may he plunged in a bed of common 



earth in a fheltered place, to remain two of 
three years, indulging the plants with larger 
pots, and protection from fevere froft, till they 
are two or three feet high ; then tranfplant 
them, with the balls of earth about their, roots*, 
into the full ground. 

To propagate them by layers, it mud be-, 
performed on the young moots, othcrwife they 
rarely emit roots in lefs than two years. 

Cuttings will emit roots by the aid of heat. 
Plant a number of the lhort young (hoots in. 
pots, in fpring or fummer,- and plunge them- 
in a fubftantial hot-bed of tan or dung. 

Inarching or grafting them is performed in- 
tlje ufual way, upon flocks of any of the va- 
rieties. 

ARCTOTIS. 

This genus confifts of fhrubby perennials 
and herbaceous plants of tall and low-fpread- 
ing growth : all very floriferous, compound- 
flowered exotics, for the grcen-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnefia Pohgamia Ne- 
cejfaria. 

C/iaraflersI] Calyx is a round, imbricated,, 
fcaly cup. Corolla is compound and ra- 
diated the middle compofed of numerous 
male, funnel-ihaped, five-parted,, reflexed flo- 
rets, and many long, flat, female florets com- 
pofe the border or radius. Stamina, in each 
male floret, are five filaments, having flibrt 
antherae. Pistillum, in the female (florets,, 
a trigonous downy germen, fimple ftyle, and 
two oval ftigmas. Pericarpium none,. and. 
a fingle feed in each female floret. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. Arctotis afpera. 

Rough-leaved golden ArflotisS\ Arctotis with- 
an upright, branching flalk ; oblong, deeply- 
finuatcd-wingcd-likc, baicy leaves; the feg- 
ments oblong and indented', and large golden 
yellow flowers, having a fertile radius. 

2. Arctotis plantagima. 
Plantain-leaved Ari/otis.] Arctotis with an 

upright, branching flalk ; ovate fpear-fhaped,. 
indented, nervous, running leaves, embracing 
the ftalk ; and large golden-yellow flowers,, 
having a fertile radius. 

3. Arctotis angujli folia.. 
Narrow-leaved Ari/otis.] Arctotis with. 

fpreading branching flalks ; narrow, lyratc- 
oblong, fliff leaves, indented on the fides, 
and pale-yellow flowers, having a fertile ra- 
dius. 

4. Arctotis caloulnlacca. 
Marigold-flowered Ari/otis.] Arctotis with 

fpreading branching llulks ; oblong, runcinat- 
ed indented leaves, and large fulphur-colourctl 
(lowers, having a flcrilc radius. 

5. Arctotis acaulis. 

Stalklefs 
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jjalk, :lylre-fliapedj,;finuate<i leaver (mm.: the 
ropf, the.fpotrftalks^f theflowejre rife betwjeea 
the leaves, fuppofting large golden : flpwejrs,. ,!•„ 
i • The ' firft three : ipepietf.r,base : ..ipercnnial 
ftems, which in fome grow, ..threei or four 
feet high,, and divide into many Juxuriant 
tender .branches, terminated by large,- com- 
pound, radiated, yellow flpwers, appearing 
in fnmnier, ,and pften.. continue in fucc,effion 
during aur.vunn and winter, and .make a 
pretty appearance. 

The ArtfpMi acau^lis is a low plant, the 
flower-ftalks rarely exceed fix inches in height, 
but fupporX fine large radiiite.4 flowers in April 
or May, and often afford ripe feeds. , 

They are all exotics of Africa, and require 
the protection of a green-houfe in winter,- fo 
muft always be kept in pots. 

The propagation of the ilirubby forts is 
eafily effected by cuttings of the branches or 
fhoots any time the beginning, of fummer,: ei- 
ther in pots, or a bed of light earth* giving 
occafional fhade and water, and they will ,be 
rooted in fix or eight weeks, when the.y.fhould 
be planted in feparate fmalLpots, and managed 
as other green-houfe plants.: < ,. } . ; 
* The other fortsmay be. raifed from feed in 
fpring, and by, flips from the roots. ; . 

ARDUINA, Cape- BtickOiorn. 
, Corififts of an ever-green- ihrub for- ithe 
green-houfe, with, ovate leaves, and funnel- 
fhaped flowers. 

Clxfs and order, Pentandria JUfatiogyttia. 
^Charaflers.] Calyx, a iraall five-parted 
ere£f. cup. Corolla, monopetalous and fun- 
nel-ihaped cylindrk; tube, and five-parted acute 
fpreading border. Stamina* live lingle fi- 
laments, with oblong antherse. Pistillum, 
a fuperior, ovate germen,; flender ftyle, and 
bifid thick ftigma. PerioaRpium, a glo- 
bofe oval berry, jwith, two cells, :, each eon-: > 
uiining an oblong hard, feed. ; , ,|, ; . ,-. j 
The fpecies is, : 1 
Arruina, hifpimfa. 

Two-fpined ^rrf«iw<i.];Rifes with! a /hrubby ' 
branching flew, four or five feet high,, armed i 
with twin \pvickles, land gamilhcd with ovate 
pointed, leaves,; near an ;sneh long, ai^ placed 
oppofite. The flowers, which are finall and | 
white, comeout,at the ends, of the branches I 
great part of the fummoiv.and arc fuccbeded i 
by two,ccl!cd ifcarlet berries, each containing t 
two .hard feeds. c 

This, is an elegant ilii'ub, and mult be al- \ 
ways kept, in pots of good earth,' in order, for f 
removing ,iiuoithegieenrbo,ufc,; and managed c 
die fanie,as other llu ubby pbnts. 

The propagation is< by euttiugs, aflifted'.by I 



t larhofcbedj Pt5. by: layers of the young moots 
s iAfurtmer,;- which wflen well rooted may: be 
X potted; off into ftnglcpots. ' •.,''-. 
■ . ARECA, Faitfcl-Nut Palm. ■..-...-« ■ ,:- 
1 ; . Comprifiug the Cabbage-tree, a remarkable 
r tall growing. .Weft-Indian exotic* of. the palm 
t tribe, retained in our ftoves for variety. \ 
- <;. Clafs and order, Monoscla. Enncandria. 
; ■ ; C/iqrafiers.~\ Male and female flowers on 
i the fame plant. Calyx of the male, a two-. 
! yalyed-./heatlV branching fpadix,. with the pro- 
per ^jup.diree-jeav.ed. Corolla, three rigid, 
: pointed petais. .-Stamina, nine filaments, the 
. three outward ones longer than the others. 
The female flowers have a common fheath as 
die males, with a triphyllous perianthium. 
Corolla, three petals, as the male. Pistil- 
LUM-,. an oval germen, awl-fhaped ftyle and 
trifid ftigma, Pjericarpium, an ovaf fibrofe 
berny, imbricated round the bafe of die; cup, 
containing oval feeds. . 

This plant grows in the Weft-Indies to the 
amazing height of above eighty feet, the 
younger leaves at top, growing compact, as a- 
cabbage, whence the .vulgar name. Thefe are 
eaten by the inhabitants , . and. frequendy pic- 
kled, but when once cut the. tree totally. decays.- 
■ The fpecies js, . : ... - - . f- • 
lAR&c&olearacea. '-. 
\- Cahbagt-trec^\ Rifes- with. an unbranched" 
ftefn to a .great. height,- fmooth, and of about 
-a foot diameter at the; lower, part,' garniftied . 
at the top with leaves twelve or fourteen feet 
long,. having longitudinal furrows, ending in. 
acute points,! and placed.alternately ;. thefe-na- 
turally fall off as the tree advances in growth, 
leaving the marks i where they have grown; 
the flowers come out below the leaves in loofe- 
bunches, and are.fucceeded by yeflewifh ber- 
ries. 

It is kept in our ftoves more for ciiriofity 
of Its -.Angular foliage,- thai* with a view to 
produce, fruit. The propagation is by feeds,' as 
thepalm^ See^PHtENix. 

ARGEMONE, PricHy Poppy. 
This genus confifls of one fpecies, which . 
is annual. 

Oafs arid order, Polyandria iMsnogyma. 
- C7iara<ft<M'.f.].CALYx, a three-leaved. roundiih 
perianthium. Coro ll a, coniifts of fix large 
round erccl fpreadiug petals. Stamina, (nu- 
merous thread-fhaped . .filanienta, and loblong 
erect antheraj.. Pistillum, a - five-angled 
Qvalgcrmcn, no flyle, but thegermeu crow'tied 
With a broad, obtule, reflexed ftir(ma. Pe- 
ricarimum, an oval fix-angled capfule, of. 
one cell, contuining many fmall feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Ar.gkm.one mexicand. . 

JUt\\ica» ■ 
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Mexican Prickly Poppy. ] Rifes with an up- 1 
right item* two feet high, garni fhed with 
white veined leaves befet with yellow prickles ; 
the flowers are of a bright yellow terminating 
the branches, which art fucceeded by round 
fix-angled capfules, filled with fmall feeds. 

This plant being an annual, is raifed by 
fowing the feed in the fpring, in the common 
ground, where the plants may remain to per- 
fect themfelves. 

ARISTA, the awn, or /harp beard or point 
ifluing from the hulk or icaly flower-cup ol- 
die graffes, as that of the common barley and 
other corn. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort. 
This genus comprehends herbaceous per- 
ennial exotics of the common ground and 
green-houfe, adorned with heart-fhaped leaves, 
and monopetalous tubular flowers, retained in 
our gardens for variety, and are alfo efteemed 
for their eminent virtues in medicine, and are 
accounted fovereign in child-birth, as the name 
imports. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Hexandria. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, tubular, and irregular, the bafe 
is globular, and is extended above into a cy- 
lindrical tube fpreading at the brim, where 
the lower part is ftretched out like a tongue. 
Stamina, no filaments, but fix antherse 
joined to the under part of the ftigma. • Pis- 
tillum," an oblong triangular germen un- 
der the corolla, no ftyle, but a roundi fh fix- 
parted ftigma. Pericarpium, a large oblong 
capfule of fix cells, filled with. deprefTed 
feeds. 

The fpecies that demand attention are the 
following. 

The firft four are hardy, herbaceous per- 
cnnial-rootcd plants, with annual ftalks. 

1. Aristo lochia rotunda. 
Round-rooted Trailing Birthwort.'] Arifto- 

lochia with a roundifh root, infirm trailing 
ftalks two feet long, heart-fhaped roundifh 
leaves ; fitting clofe ; and blackiih-purplc foli- 
tary flowers. 

2. Aristolochia longa. 
Long-rooted Trailing Birthwort.'} Ariftolo- 

chia with a long carrot-fhaped root ; infirm 
trailing ftalks, eighteen inches long; hcart- 
fhaped blunt leaves, having foot-ftalks ; and 
purplilh folitary flowers. 

3. Aristolochia Strpentaria. 

Virginia Snake-root.} Ariftolochia with in- 
firm, flexible, procumbent ftalks, a foot and 
tialf long ; heart-fhaped, oblong, plane leaves ; 
and recurved, reddifh, folitary flowers. 

4. Aristolochia clcmatitis. 
Common Upright Birthwort,} Ariftolochia 



I with very creeping roots ; ere<Sl firm ftalks, 
eighteen inches high ; 'heart-fhaped leaves, 
having long foot-ftalks; and pale-yellow flow- 
; ers in. clutters. 

The three following are perennial-ftalked 
exotics of the green-houfe. 

5. Aristolochia [empervhens. 
Ever-green Trailing Birthwort of Crete.] 

Ariftolochia with infirm, angular, trailing 
ftalks, eighteen inches long ; heart- formed, 
oblong, waved leaves ; and long, recurved, 
dark purple, and folitary flowers. 

6. Aristolochia Pijlolochia. 
Small Ramojc-Jlalked Birthwort.} Ariftolo- 
chia with infirm branching ftalks, heart- 
fhaped flightly crenated leaves, having foot- 
ftalks, and folitary flowers. 

7. Aristolochia arborefcens. 
Shrubby Upright Virginia Birthwort.] Arif- 
tolochia with ftrubby ere6t ftalks, two feet 
high ; heart-formed fpear-lhaped leaves, and 
folitary flowers. 

The four firft fpecies are hardy, have per-" 
ennial roots, but the ftalks are renewed an- 
nually in fpring ; which, of the firft, fecond, 
and Lhird forts, if not fupportcd, proftrate 
themfelves upon the ground ; but the Arifto- 
lochia clematitis ftands ereft : all of which are 
adorned with the leaves in alternate order, and 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the ftalks 
at the angles of the leaves, in June and July, 
fucceeded by ripe feed in autumn. * 

For purpofes in gardens, thefe four forts 
are confidcrcd chiefly as plants of variety, or 
for obfervation, for as flowering plants they 
cut no great figure. 

As medical plants they are poflefled of 
eminent virtues, being very falutary in many 
diforders, particularly the roots of the Arifto- 
lochia rotunda and Ariftolochia longa, which 
are alfo remarkable for their drawing pro- 
perties, infomuch that a poultice of them will 
extract thorns or fplinters from the flefh in 
any part of the body ; and the root of the 
.Strpentaria is faid to be a cure for the bite 
of the rattlc-fnakc of America, and all other 
noxious ferpents and vencmous animals : 
thefe, as well as the others, are efficacious in 
many other cafes. They arc imported from 
abroad to fupply the fhops, for they are not 
cultivated here in fufficicnt quantity for gene- 
ral ufe, though from feed a few plants may 
be eafily obtained in our gardens. 

The Ever-green Ariftolochia, the Pijlolochia, 
and Shrubby Virginia Birth-wort, are fmall 
exotic perennials of the grccn-houfc, durable 
in root and ftalks ; the two former, being of 
very infirm and flexible growth, require lup- 
, port j but the ftalka o£ the other, being more 
/hrubby 
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fnfubby and firm, fupport thenifelves fcrect: ; 
all of which produce flowers fingly from the 
axillas of the leaves in fummer, but rarely 
any feed in England. . .i' '■■> ■ ■ 

Propagation^ . 

The propagation of the tlucefirft forts is by 
feed fown in autumn,, foon after they are 
ripe, i. e. in September or October, in pots 
of light earth, which, muft be placed in a gar- 
den-frame to have occafional protection from 
froft, and in fpring the plants will appear; 
but if the pots are plunged in a moderate hot- 
bed in March, it will forward them exceed- 
ingly, obferving to inure them by degrees to 
the full air, giving water during fummer, and 
fheltei of a frame in winter, and next fpring 
tranfplant them, fome inro a warm border, 
and lbme in fmall pots,, to have, another win- 
ter's occafional fhelter, which, in fpring after, 
may alfo be turned out jnto the common ground- 

The Ariftolochia cletnatitis- multiplies ex- 
ceedingly by its creeping roots, by which it 
may be increafed at almoft any. feafon. 

The green-houfe kinds* may be propagated 
by feeds procured from abroad, and fown jn 
pots of light earth,, and plunged in a hot-bed 
in March ; they may alfo be increafed by flips 
of the roots in fpring, likewife by cuttings, 
particularly the Shrubby Birthwort ; all of 
which, after being raifed in fpring and fum- 
mer, mud be potted in autumn,, and houfed 
every winter. 

ARMA, Arms, Armature, or Offenfive 
Weapon, or Armour of Plants, intended by 
nature, fay naturalifts, to keep off naked ani- 
mals that would approach to hurt theuu. 
. There are different fpecies of armour with 
which plants are furnifhed, . and are by bota- 
nifts called, Aculei, prickles* . fucli as thofe of 
the rofe and rafpberry, &c. Spina, fpine, of- 
thorns, as the hawthorn,, buckthorn, falfe. 
acacia, &c. Furc<e, forks, fpecies of prickles, 
confifting of two or three prongs, as berberry, 
fig-marigold, &c. Stimuli, flings, as nettle, 
&c. Sec Aculji us, Spina,F.ur.Cj£, and STI- 
MULI. 

ARNICA, Leopard's-banc. . 

A genus of; herbaceous plants, witlv com- 
pound radiated flowers. . 

Clafs and. Order, ^Syvgenejia Polygnmia fu- 
perflua. 

CharacJcrs.]. Calyx, nn imbricated cup, 
/hortcr than the rays of the corolla. Thccom- 
pound flower is radiated, rlic difc hath many 
hermaphrodite florets, each confifting of one 
tubulous petal, cut at the brim in three une- 
qual fegmems, and the rays confift of very 
long open fpear-ihaped florets ; there is no 
pjcncarpium, but the cup, which is permanent, 
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contains an oblong feed crowned with a long 
flender down. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Arnica njKtoM. 

Mountain Arnica.] Hath oval entire leaves, : 
and thofe on the ftalks growing oppofitc by 
pairs. 

,2. Arnica fcorpioides. 

Scorpion-rooted Arnica] Hath fawed leaves 
growing alternately. 

Both thefe fpecies are hardy, and add to^he 
flower-garden collection ; they delight in a 
moift fliady fituation, and are propagated by- 
parting their roots in autumn, or lowing the ' 
feeds as foon as they are ripe. 

It is reported that they contain powerful 
medicinal virtues againft- the bites of venemous 
animals. 

Other -Leopard*s-i>ane. See Doronicum. 

AROMATIC^ Plant*. 

Aromatic Plants], Such as poflfefsa fragrant- 
aromatic flavour, generally of a ftrong agree- 
able odoriferous fmell and tafte ; and of which-- 
are many of the requifite plants ofthe kitchen - 
garden, employed principally, in the greater 1 
part, as very falutiferous favoury fweet herbs,, 
in various culinary occafions-,. and fome fon 
family medical purpefes - and mother domeftic 
ufes, confifting chiefly of the -following forts ; : 
fpecies of feveral; different genera; collected \- 
under thisheacb in one -point of view,, (hew- 
ing at once, the? principal forts- proper to culti- 
vate as-garden aromatics. . 
. They confift of under-fhrubby and herba- 
ceous* perennials, of feveral vcars' duration ;.. 
and of- annuals and biennials of but one and ^ 
two years' continuance, requiring to be raifed-; 
every year from feecL 

Under rjlirubby and -herbaceous perennial kinds,, 
of feveral years' dura/ion. 
Thyme (Thymus).. 
Sage (Salvia). 
Wiutcr Savory (Satweja). 
Pot-marjoram (Origanum). 
Winter Sweet-marjoram (Origanum):. 

Hyflbpf 
Mint (Mentha). 
Penny- royal (Mentha). 
Balm (Melijja)., 
Fennel (Anethum). 
Tanfey (Tanacetum).. 
Tarragon (Artcmijia); 
Chamomile (Anthemis). . 
Peppermint (Mentha). 
Lovagc (Ligujlicum), 
Rue (Ruta). 
Rofcmary (Ro/tttarhitts). 
Lavender (Lavcndula). 
Of the above perennial aromatic?,, the fit ft 
>■ {is. 
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fix 3nd laft three forts are principally under-, 
fhrubby and fhrubby kinds, with abiding tops, 
continuing furniihed with leaves, moftly the 
year round ; the other^are all herbaceous, re- 
new their ftalks, &c. every fpring andfummer. 
Annual and biennial kinds* of but one and two 
/Kt fans' duration, raifed every year from 
'feed. '. : 

Sweet-marjorarn {Origanum}. 

Summer Savory (Satureja). 

Chervil (Scandix). 

Dill (Anethum). 

Marigold (Calendula). . . 

Bad) (Ocimttm). 

Pariley (Apium), biennial. . . 

Caraway (Catum). 
Anile >' Phnp'mtUa).. 

Angelic. ('Angelica} , biennial-perennial. 

Thei'e being the principal aromatics foi 
common domeftic occafions, are proper tor 
culture in every kitchen garden, more ordefs, 
according to the demand, cither for private life 
or public l'upplv ; the greater part chiefly as 
fweet pot-herbs for. various culinary purpofcs 
in cookery ; fome in fallads, &c. and others 
principally to ufe occafionally in medical and 
fome other domeftic purpoies in a family. 

In the perennial kinds, the principal culi- 
nary or pot-herb aromatics, are the thyme, 
fage, winter-favorv, marjorams, mint, penny- 
royal, tanfey, tarragon and fennel: the 6thers.in 
this qlafs are not ufed as kitchen or culinary, 
aromatics, but moftly for other domeftic oc- 
cafions, fuch as the hyflbp, balm, cbamomiie- 
£o\vers,. lovage, rue, rofemary, chiefly for 
fome fiinple medical purpofes in a family ; the 
peppermint for diftiiling, alfo the lovage and 
penny-royal occafionally for the fame pur- 
pofe • and the lavender for its flowers, both 
to diftil for lavender water, and to lay among 
cloaths to give them a fwect fcent. Some forts 
of fage, common mint, and balm, arc alfo 
efteemcd to ufc occafionally by way of tea ; 
and young green mint and tarragon alfo in 
fpring fallads. 

And in the annual and biennial aromatics, 
the fwect-marjoram, fummcv-favory, chervil, 
dill, marigold, bafil, parflcy, and coriander, 
arc the principal forts to cultivate as culinary 
aromatic herbs for different kitchen ufes, &cc. 
the caraway and anifc are cultivated occafion- 
ally, chiefly for their feeds both , to ufc in the 
kitchen, and for diftiiling; alfo fomctiutcs 
the coriander-feed, but more generally the two 
firmer ; and the angelica, principally for the 
young tender flioots of its ftalks- to ufc, in con- 
fectionary, to'candy as a vegetable fwect-meat, 
and the feeds for medicine ; fome of thefc an- 
nual aromatics arc alfo fomctimcs tiled to give 
6 



Jatour to fallads, fuch as chervil, coriander* 
and bafil, &c, the young leaves, infmall quan- 
tities, .to mix. with :fame principal fallad herbs. 
[See the different forts under their refpedive 
genera. 1 

"As the general defcriptions, methods of pro- 
pagation and culture, &c. of all the above aro- 
matics, are fully explained, each under its pro- 
per genus, fliall not enter. particularly Upon it 
in this place; but as being principal family 
herbs, generally known under the appellation 
of aromatic plants, it was thought eligible ro 
give a lift of the different fpecies and their 
principal refpeftive ufes, under this Ivead, 
fliewing at once the forts proper to cultivate 
as garden aromatics for furnifhing the hcrbary^ 
with fome general observations collectively. I 
'1 hey are moftly ail of hardy growth, ex- 
cept the baiij, to iucceed in any common foil 
and iituation. 

The perennial forts continue of fcveral 
years' duration in the fame plants, in winch 
fome being durable, both in root and top, re-~ 
main green for ufe all the year, fuchas thyme, 
fage, winter-favorv, marjoram, hyflbp, rue, 
rofemary, &c. ; the others being perennial on- 
ly in root, and annual in ftalk, fuch as the 
mints, penny-royal, tanfey, tarragon, fennel, 
chamomile, &c. furnifh their relpeclivet pro-; 
ducc for ufe only in fpring, fummer, and au- 
tumn, and all of which perennial' arOmaries- 
are eaiily raifed either by flips, off-fets, part-' 
ing the roots^ or alfo ' by feed, and may'be 
planted, &cc. in fpring, fummer, or autumn, 
in beds or borders, fix to ten or twelve inches 

ai under... ■ ' 

But the annual and biennial kinds, conti- 
nuing in the former only one-feafon,- and the' 
latter only till the .fccond year,' mufl be raited' 



every year - from feed in the fpring, in any : 
compartment of common earth in the fuhV 
ground, except the bafil, which being tender, 
muft be raifed in a hot-bed for tranlplanting 
in May or June, but moft of the others are 
generally to remain where fown in the natural 
ground;' or you may occafionally tranfplant 
fome of the fwect-marjoram and fummer* fa- 
vory in June, &c. and the angelica in particu- 
lar, being of large growth, fhoitld 'generally 
be fown in any bed or holder for tranfplaiu- 
ing in fummer. 

For their general ufes, fome of thc'perennial 
forts continuing green all the year," furui/lv 
fupplics moftly at all fcafons ; as ihyme,' 
fage, wintci'-fa'voiy, &c. hut others only in 
fpring and fumme'r, and of which,, in tome 
forts, fhould generally gather a proper nivan- 
tity in July or Augufl, to dry and houfc for 
winter fcrvicc, fuch as mint, balm, penny- 
royal, 
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royal; tarragon, fweet marjoram, ,fye, alfo 
marigold ana chamomile flowers, and thofe of 
lavender or Jikewife fome fage tops, .jrtarjo- 
ram, hyflbp, and the like, to dry and boufe 
in " ..auturnn»-to be ready in cafe of a fevers 
winter •; parfley generally furni/hes proper 
fupplies of green leaves all the year; bafil and 
dill only in fummer ; chervil and coriander, 
principally in fummer and autumn, of the 
fpring ana fummer (owing ; or if, fome are al-r 
fo fown in Auguft, they will continue green 
all winter, but the coriander will require fome 
protection in that feafon ; and the caraway, 
anife, and angelica, continue only in fummer 
and autumn. 

As to general culture, the perennial forts, 
being planted in beds or borders, continue fe- 
veral years' duration ; they only require keep- 
ing clean from weeds all fummer, and in au- 
tumn to cut down the decayed ftalks, &c. and 
in that fcafoji, and in the fpring, to give the 
beds, &c. a neat dreffing, by clearing off all 
weeds and litter, and then loofen the ground 
a-lktle between the plants ; or in fome clofe 
running kinds, as mint, &c. fpread fome earth 
thinly over the general furface ; and when, in 
procefs of time, any particular forts appear in 
a declining ftate, make a freftj plantation in 
the proper feafon. And as to the annual, forts, 
keep them clear from weeds during their 
growth, and continuance, which is all they 
require, and to raife fuceefljon fupplies every 
year from feed. See their refpe&ive genera. 

ARTEMISIA, .Mugwprjt, comprehending 
alfo the fpecies of Abfinthium% or Wormwood, 
and Abrotanum, the Southernwood. . 

This genus is very comprehenfive, and re- 
tains both herbaceous perennials and ftirubby 
plants of die common ground and green- 
houfe, for medical ufe and variety in gardens, 
adorned principally with finely divided leaves, 
and fmall compound flowers, of no beauty, 
in fpikes and clufters. 

• Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Su- 
perfitta. 

Characltrs.] Compound flowers. Calyx, 
the general cup roundi/h and fcaly. Conoid 
la, many hermaphrodite florets compofe the 
middle, and females the border. Stamina, 
in each hermaphrodite floret five filaments. 
PlSTlLLUMi a gcrmen and.ftyle in the florets 
of both fcxes, and bifid ftigma. Pericar- 
pium none: afingle naked iecd fuccecds each 
germcn. 

There are upwards of forty fpecies ; thofc 
cultivated for ufe aud ornament arc, 

I. Artemisia vulgaris. 
> The Common Mugwort.] Artcmifia with 
pinnutifiU, many-fartcd, feflile leaves, downy 



underneath, and erecT: firm ftalks rifing 
'among the leaves, two feet high, each termP 
nated by a Jong fimple fpike of fmall purplifh 
flowers ; the radius "conipofed of five florets. 

Varieties of t/iis.J Common plain-leaved ■ 
Mugwort. — Silver ftriped - leaved .Common 
Mugwort.— ^Gold-ftriped Mugwort. 

2. Artemisia Abjinthium. 

Common Wormwood.} Artemilia with com-' 
pound, many^parted, finely divided, whitifh 
leaves ; ftirubby ftalks growing two feet high, : 
clofely adorned with leaves, and globular heads 
of flowers, hanging from the fides of the ftalks. 
- 3. Artemisia pontica. 

Roman Wormwood.} Artemifia with multi- 
parted, very finely divided leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, herbaceous ftalks, growing a foot 
and half to two feet long, covered with leaves, 
and globular heads of yellow flowers, nodding 
from the fides of the. ftalks. 

4. Artemisia maritima. 

Sea Wormwood.'] Artemifia with multi- 
parted, divided, very downy leaves, ftirubby 
ftalks, two feet high, adorned with leaves, 
and drooping alternate fpikes of flowers from 
the fides of the* branches. 

5. Artemisia arborefcens. 

Tree wormwood.'] Artemifia with an eredr, 
woody, branching item, grows fix feet high ; 
tripinnatifid leaves compofed of multifid, linear, 
very hoary, whitifli fegments ; and flowers in 
roundifh heads at the ends of the branches. ' 

6. Artemisia Abrotanum. 

Common Southernwood.] Artemifia with 
ftirubby, ere&, very branchy ftalks, three feet 
high ; finely divided, branchy, briftly, odori- 
ferous leaves, and the ftalks and branches ter- 
minated hy long fpikes of flowers in autumn. 

Variety.] Dwarf Southernwood — White- 
leaved Southernwood. 

7. Artemisia Dracuncnlus. 
Tarragon.] ArtemiGa widi fmall, narrow 

fpear-fhaped, entire, fmooth fragrant leaves, 
and annual ftalks one or two feet high. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are com- 
pound (fee the C/iaraflers), very numerous, 
though fmall, and of no beauty. 

The Artemijia vulgaris and Common 
Wormwood are wild inhabitants of unculti- 
vated places, bv road fides, by lanes, banks, 
and under walls and hedges about country 
villages ; hut being efficacious in medicine, 
arc often cultivated in gardens, where they 
are alfo fomctimes admitted as plants of va- 
riety or obfervation, particularly the varie- 
gated Mugworts. 

The Roman Wormwood is an exotic of 
Hungary and Thrace, but is retained in our 
pnrdcns'for variety and ufes in medicine. 

CL The 
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The Sea Wormwood inhabits the fea-fhores 
of England, and is fometimes admitted in gar- 
dens for variety, and as a medical plant. 

The above four fptfcj/es flower ia June, July, 
and Auguft, and ripen abundance of feed. 

They may be raifed abundantly from feed, 
in almoft any fltuation or foil ; and by flips, 
cuttings, and'by parting their roots in autumn 
or fpnng. 

The Tree Worm word is an exotic of Italy ; 
it is a hoary ever-green, and confidered here 
principally as a green-hpufe plant, although 
it will often fucceed in the full ground, and 
by its hoary whitifli leaves makes a pretty ap- 
pearance aiiy where. It is propagated by cut- 
rings in a fhady border, in April, May, and 
June , and in autumn ibme fliould be potted 
for fhelter in winter, and fome may Hand to 
take their chance in the full ground. 

The Southernwood is one of our fmalleft 
hardy deciduous fhrubs, will grow any where, 
and affords variety in common borders, and 
the fronts of ihrubbery clumps, &c. 

It is propagated with facility by flips and 
cuttings of its branches, in a lhady border in 
April; and as many fmall items Ti'fe from the 
root, thefe, in fpring or autumn, &c. may be 
flipped or divided into as many parts as arc fur- 
niihed with the leaft fibre, and plant them in 
rows nine inchesdiftance : they will form hand- 
ibme plants after one fummer's growth.' 

The Tarragon, being a warm and fragrant 
aromatic, is ufed as a fallad and foup herb ,- it is 
perennial, and propagated by its roots, or cut- 
tings of its young Ihoots in April and May. 
ARTOCARPUS, The Bread-fruit tree. 
This celebrated genus comprehends two 
high-growing frees, with large divided and 
entire leaves and amentaceous flowers. 
Clafs and Order, Moitacia Monandria. 
Charafiers.~\ Male and female flowers on 
the fame tree. Calyx, none ; but a cylindric 
amentum covered with flofculcs. Corolla 
to each, two oblong concave blunt petals. 
Stamina, a iingle filament within the co- 
rolla of the fame length, topped with an oblong 
anthera. Female flowers neither cup nor co- 
rolla. Pistillum many germs, connected in 
a hexangular globe, filiform ftyle to each, 
with one or two capillary rcvolutc ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, an oval-globofe fruit, com- 
pound and muricated, with a finglc oblong 
feed in each genn, and covered with a pulpy 
nrll placed in an ovate receptacle. 
The known fpecics arc, 
I. A R To car v us inc'ifa. 
Cut-leaved Pilocarpus, or the Brtael-fruh 
iree-l Rifcs with a very large, upright trunk, 
abounding in a milky juice ; and fprcading out 



branches horizontally below, and forming a 
femi-globular head, thirty or forty feet high, 
garnifhed with petioled, oblong leaves, deeply 
divided above the-middle into feveral incifures, 
and are two feet long, and a foot broad ; the 
male flowers come out among the upper leaves* 
of the twigs, and the female flowers at the 
ends ; thefe are fucceeded by a globular fmooth- 
ifli fruit from fix to nine inches diameter, filled 
with 3 farinaceous pulp, which, when ripe, be- 
comes juicy and yellow. 

Varieties.'] Bread-fruit tree without feeds 
—with oval feedlefs fruit, and leaves more 
deeply cut — with oblong rugged feedlefs fruit. 
2. Artocarpus integrtfolia. 
Entire-leaved Artocarpus, or Eajl-lndian 
Jacca-tree.] Rifes with a large trunk, alternate 
i'preading branches, and hairy twigs, garnifhed 
with oval-oblong, blunt, undivided leaves, with 
dillin£t male and female flowers on the fame 
branch, and large fruit filled with many ovate- 
oblong feeds. 

The Bread-fruit tree grows in abundance 
in the South-fea Iflands and many parts of the 
Eaft Indies: of the inner bark the natives form 
their clothing ; the wood is ufeful for build- 
ing; the leaves for napkins; and the fruit, 
when green, a wholefome food, when baked 
or roafted. 

Both fpecies are propagated by fuckers, 
feeds, or layers. 

By fuckers : thefe may be taken up in the 
fpring, and planted in pots in the ftove. By. 
layers: lay down, the young flioots in the 
beginning of .fummer, and the next fpring 
may be taken off and .planted in pots as 
above: and by feeds may be propagated by 
lowing them in pots of rich earth, and plung- 
ing them in a hot-bed of a moderate tempera- 
ture, and afterwards tranfplanted and plunged 
in the bed in the ftovc, and managed as other 
woody trees of the ftovc in like manner. 
ARUM, Wake-Robin, or Cuckow-Pmt. 
The plants are herbaceous perennials of the 
common borders and Hove, moftly acaults, 
i. e. no ftalk, but rife with large leaves dirctSHy 
from the root ; though fome are caulefcent, 
and between the leaves rifes a large fpadice- 
ous, apetalous, club-ihaped flower, of lingular 
ftrudturc. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. ' 
C/iaraclers.] Calyx is a large monophyl- 
lous fpatha, comprcflcd in the middle, and 
coloured within. Corolla, no petals, but 
a large fimplc, club-fhaped, coloured fpadix, 
upon which arc placed the gcrmina. Sta- 
mina, no filaments, but numerous four- 
fquared anthcrx fitting clofe to the fpadix, 
with a double row of hair-like nc&ana be- 
tween 
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tween them. Pistillum, numerous oval 
germiha furround the fpadix;, no flyles, but 
many. bearded ftigmas. Pericarp ium, many 
globular berries of one cell, and many rbundifh 
feeds. : 

There are twenty or thirty fpecies, one of 
which grows -naturally in England ;, all the 
others are exotics of many different parts of 
the world, feveral of which are retained in 
our gardens : thefe are, 

1. Arum maculatum. 

Common /potted Amm. ] Arum without ftalk, 
halbert-fhaped entire leaves from the root, and 
among them rifes a Ihoit foot-ftalk, crowned 
by a large club-fhaped fpadix, witli red ber- 
ries. 

Varieties, of this.] Common Arum with dark 
fpotted leaves — with white fpotted leaves — 
with white and black fpotted leaves — with 
entirely green leaves. 

2. Arum italicum. 

Italian TVhite-veined-leaved Arum.] Arum 
without ftalk ; large, halbert-fhaped, white- 
veined leaves, running out to a fharp point, 
rife from the root a. toot and a half high, on 
long foot-ftalks ; and a large erect whitifh 
fpatha rifes between the leaves, near a foot in 
height. 

3., Ar um Arifarum. 

Broad-leaved Friar's Cowl.] Arum with- 
out ftalk; heart-ftiaped-oblong leaves from 
the root, and between them is the flower, 
growing clofe to the ground, having a bifid 
fpatha and incurved fpadix. 

4. Arum Dracunculus. 

^Common Spotted Dragon.} Arum with an 
erect, thick leaf- (heated ftalk, a yard high, 
finely fpotted like a make's belly, dividing at 
top into palmated leaves, cut into fpear-fhaped,, 
equal, entire lobes, and between them pro- 
ceeds a long, erect, purple fpatha, protruding 
a large eredr, club-lhaped, purple piftil, or 
fpadix, (horter than the fpatha. 

5. Arum Colocajia. 

JEgyptian At urn.] Arum without ftalk; 
large, target-ihaped, ovate leaves from the root, 
two-parted at the bafe, and with iinuated 
waved borders. 

6. Arum triloba turn. 

Thrce-lobed Indian Arum.] Arum without 
ftalk ; leaves from the root, compofed of three 
arrow-pointed lobes, and between them rifes the 
flower on a fliort foot-flalk, having a long 
fpatha and fcarlct fpadix. 

J\ Arum bicolor. 
wo-coloured Arum.] Arum without ftalk; 
halbert-ihapcd, entire leaves from the root, 
with the difc coloured, the middle of the fhcuth 
coar&cd, und the lamina erect, pointed, 
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roundifh, andjajmoft convolute. - The leaves 
of this fpecies ; make a. beautiful and lingular 
appearance. 

8, Arum Arborefcens. 

Tree American Arum.] Arum with an erect, 
jointed ftalk, fix feet high* arrow-fhaped 
leaves in. cluflers at top, and the flowers rife 
between the leaves in longgreen'fparhse, fitting 
clofe to the ftem. 

9. Arum feguinum. 

. Dumb-cane Amm.\ Arum with a green 
jointed ftalk, feven feet high ; oblong leaves,- 
placed irregular at top, of a light green, and 
the flowers rife between the leaves in long pale 
green fpathae with while fpots, fitting clofe to 
the ftem. 

All thefe plants are herbaceous, perennisl in 
root, but moftly annual in leaf and ftalk; 
which rife in fpring, flower in April, Mav, 
and June, ripen feeds foon after, and die to 
the ground in autumn, r 

The roots are moftly thick, fle/hy, and 
multiply confiderably. 

The leaves are large and broad, and fame 
are very beautiful. 

The flower-ftalks of all the forts fupport a 
fingle fpatha or fcabbard, protruding the 
flowers, having no petals, but a large red or 
purple fpadix or piftillum, elevated like a 
column, which is' fucceeded by a clufter of 
berries, containing the feeds ; but very few of 
thefe plants ripen feed in this country. 

The Amm maculatum is a refident of our 
woods and banks under hedges, but the plants 
are admitted for variety in pleafure-grounds, 
in aflTemblage with the other hardy forts ; but 
the fpotted kinds of them have moft merit, and 
form an agreeable diverfity. 

The fecond and third forts are exotics, 
though of hardy growth, and have been long 
entertained in curious gardens for their lingu- 
lar appearance. 

The Arum Dracunculus is a hardy plant, of 
fo fingular and auguft appearance, that it 
deferves a place in every collection of herba. 
ceous perennials, although the ftrange iingu- 
larity of its maculated fnakc-like ftem is dif- 
agreeablc to fomc, and its flower emits a dif- 
agreeable odour. 

All the above four fpecies fuccecd in any of 
the common borders, 

The fifth, f'txth, feventh, eighth, and ninth 
forts are exotics of hot climates, and arc pre- 
ferred here in ftoves as plants of curiofity. 
Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is eafily 
accompli/hed, and moftly by parting the roots. 

The firft feven forts incrcafc greatly by their 
roots ; and the oiF-fcts may be feparuted, or the 
Q.a whole 
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•whole root divided in autumn, after they have, 
flowered, or early in fpring ; _ thofe of the 
hardy kinds are to be'planted in die borders, 
and the tender forts i^pots, and retained in the 
ftove. ? 

Thofe of the hardy forts that ripen feeds 
may alfo be railed by fowing mem in pots in 
autumn; and if thofe are plunged in a hot-bed 
in March, juft to bring up the plants,' it will 
forward them greatly. 

The Tree Arum and Dumb Cane are pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the ftalks, three joints in 
length ; and, after havirfg lain fome time to 
dry, till the cut part is healed, plant them fepa- 
rately in pots, and plunge them in the ftove. 

ARUNDO, the Reed. 

The plants arc moftly herbaceous peren- 
nials, fome of which rife with herbaceous 
flalks, from three to twelve feet high ; others 
have tree-like ftems, advancing with amazing 
rapidity of growth to thirty or forty feet in 
height. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Digynia. \ 

Characters.] Calyx is a glume, orhufkyj 
fcale of two valves. Corolla, two acumi- 
nated hufky valves, downy at the bafe. Sta- 
mina, three filaments, and horned antherae., 
Pistillum, a germen, two reflexed ftyles, 
andfimple ftigmas. Pericardium, none; 
and the feed is fingle. 

The plants are of the grafs tribe, and pro-: 
duce their flowers in fpikes', which have no! 
beauty. 

The fpecies of note are, 

1. Arundo phragmiles. 
The Common Marjh Reed."] Arundo with! 

fiender erect ftalks, fix or eight feet high,) 
terminated by loofe panicles of flowers, grow- 
ing five in each cup. 

2. Arundo Donax. 

Portugal Reed.] Arundo with large erefti 
ftems, ten or twelve feet high, terminated by 
diffufe panicles of flowers, growing three in 
each cup. 

3. Arundo verjicolor. 
variegated Reed. ] Arundo with erc£t firm 

ftalks, four or five feet high, adorned with 
variegated leaves, and terminated by diffufe 
panicles of flowers. 

4. Arundo Bamhos gigantea. 

Bambu-Cane, or 'Great Indian Reed.] Arun- 
do with a very large creel ftcm, growing thirty 
or forty feet high, adorned with very large, 
long, and pointed leaves, und feffile fpikes, 
having one or fcveral flowers in a cup. 

The firft three forts are hardy, but the 
Bambu-Cane cannot live in our climate, unlcfs 
it i« indulged with a place in the hot-houfc. 

The Arundo p/iragmites, or Common Rccd, 



is ah inhabitant of our river fides, and ftanditig 
waters, all over the kingdom, fo is rarely 
admitted in gardens. This fpecies growingvin 
great abundance in marfhy fituations, and the 
roots fending up an annual crop of ftalks, are, 
in many places, conftantly cut in autumn, and 
tied in bundles for fale, being ufeful for various 
purpofes, fuch as thatching houfes, Sec. and 
among gardeners, they are employed in form- 
ing Ihelters, called reed-hedges, being cheap, 
and quickly made fhelter for young and tender 
plants in winter, both in mirferies and large 
kitchen-grounds (fee Reed-Hedges) ; for 
which, and many other ufes, great quantities 
are brought in barges up and down the river 
Thames to London, where they may be pur- 
cha'fea in the waTehoufes contiguous to the 
river. 

The Portugal or Spanifh Reed is retained in 
many of our gardens for its lingular lofty 
growth ; it prolpers in any common foil of a 
garden : the ftalks rife annually in fpring, 
frequently from three to twelve from the fame 
root ; they are large and jointed, and attain 
ten. or twelve feet ftature in three or foul- 
months, adorned with large long leaves at the 
joints ; but it rarely flowers here. 

The Variegated Reed is, in its general 
habit, the fame as the Portugal kind, only the 
whole plant is of much fmaller growth. 

Both thefe forts are eafily propagated by 
•dividing their roots in February or March, 
before they begin to fhoot forth new "ftalks ; 
and the flips will fhoot the fame feafon, though 
not with vigour until the fecOnd or third year. 

The ftalks may be cut down every autumn, 
and ufed as walking-fficks, Sec. 

The Arunda Bambos gigantea is a native of 
both Indies, and is retained here, in our ftoves 
as a plant of Angularity ; in its native foil it 
grows forty feet high, and attains eoiifiderablc 
fubftancc ; and even in our hot-houfes, where 
there is room, they often grow at the aftoni/h- 
ing rate of twenty feet in fix weeks ; the ftems 
of thefe Canes arc ufed here for walking- 
fticks, fifhing-rods, &c. but in India the large 
ones arc employed for various purpdfes, ami 
the leaves, being very large and long, are 
fkcwcrccl together to form mats for package, fo 
arrive here in tea-chefts, bcc. and we often fee 
them iu the ftrccts thrown out of the grocers' 
fhops. 

The propagation of this Cane iscafily ac- 
complilhcd by taking off flips from the roots 
in Februaiv or March, planting them in large 
pots, which plunge in the bark-bed in the hot- 
houfc, where they arc always to remain. 

As they grow naturally in marfhy places, 
they thud be plentifully watered. 

ASARUM, 



. • AS&WVk Jfairabticm h tm l\ fu :r.'.;\ , 

The plants arc :lo\Ylh<if\iW^*pmw^ 
adorned J with r Ample i leaws ; , and; ; a£etad.Qus 
flowers, which rife hut; very Utde .from ;the 
ground, and are retained in gardens for.variety. 
and fonte as medical. herbs,. 

Clafsahd order, Detiecandria Monogynia. 

Chara'clers.] Calyx is monophyJlous., bell- 
. fhaped, coloured,' three.-parted, and reflexed 
at the brim. Corolla, none. ' Stamina'' 
twelve filaments, and oblong andieree. .Pis- 
tillum,. a.germen, cylindric ftyle, and fix-, 
parted ftigma. Pericarp ium,' a leafhery; 
capfule of fix cells, having oval feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

.1. Asarum europaum. ; 

Common European Afarabacca. ] Afartmj with 
kidney-lhaped, bluntly tw!o-pointed, mining 
leaves, rifing from the root on ftiort foot-ftalks, 
and among them purple flowers, clofe to the 
ground. 

2. Asarum canadettfe. ■ 
.: Canada Afarabacca!] Afarum with large 
kidriey-fhapedi pointed, hairy: leaves from the; 
root,, on long foot-ftalks, and. among them' 
greeniih flowers, fitting. clofe to the ground. 

3. - Asarum v.irginicum. . :- j 
Virginian veined-leaved Afarabacca.] Afa-i 

rum . with beart-ttiaped, rounded, finooth, : 
veined, and fpotted leaves , from the root, onj 
very long foot;- ftalks, and dark purple flowers 
ideyated ampng the leaves* 
.. 'I'hey are all hardy, herbaceous, ifibrous- 
;rooted-perennials, wbofeJeaves and flowers rife 
di redly from , the root, and grow near the 
ground; the flowers of the firft and fecondi 
forts having very ftiort foot-ftalks, are infuffi- 
cicnt to elevate them above :the leaves ; but 
,thofe ;of the third being much longer, the: 
flowers are more couipicuous. 

They flower in May, ami ripen feeds in 
Auguft. 

Confidered as plants of ornament, thev 
make no great figure ; but as plants of Angu- 
larity in their flowers, mode of flowering, &c. 
they merit places in the front of borders, and 
other compartments, among plants of lowcfl 
growth. 

As medicinal plants, the Common Afarum 
is the fort prescribed, and is efficacious in 
many dilorders. 

The. propagation of all thefe three fpecies 
by parting their roots in autumn or fpring. 

ASC LEH1 AS, Swallow- W01 1, compre- 
hending alio fuvcral forts of Dog's-Biinc, re- 
moved by Limireus from the genus Apocy- 
tutm. 

This genus furni flics a choice collection of 
tall flowery pcrcnnuls, both herbaceous and 



fl»Wbhyi M the fall gr&tfod, green-hoofe, and 
ftove,;attainmg from, two' to iey.eo fcejt ftature, 
ornamented with f#np)e leave? v and > mpn0pe r 
talbus flowers, in clufters. ■ , > 
Ciafs and order, Pentandria Digyma. 
CharaRers.'] Calyx is monophyllpus, and 
-five-pawed^ at die brim. Corolla, a Angle 
petal cut fintc. five oval fegments, and five 
horned aedika.tia ervcompafs. the fructification. 
Stamina!, five fcarcely vifible filaments, and 
five .anther* fituated between the ng&a'ria. 
PtsTiLLUM, two oval germina, two ftjort 
ftyles,; and fingle ftigmas, Pericarpjum, 
two large oblong fwelling pods, having coin- 
prefled feeds. 

The following ten fpecies are thofe chiefly- 
known in the Engh'fh gardens ; the firft eight 
of which are herbaceous and hardy. 
1. Asclepias Vincttoxicum. 
Common JVhiie Swallow-FFort.] Afclepias 
with erect jointed ftalks, growing two feet 
high ; oyateleavcs by pairs, bearded at die.bafe; 
aiid white flowers in branching clufters near 
the top of the ftalks. 
:a'„ AscLEPiAs nigra. ;; 
.Bhick-flomered Swallow-Wort.] Afclepias 
ith flender ftalks, rifing three feet high, 
twining at top ; oval4pear T £haped opppfite 
leaves, by pairs, bearded at the bafe.; and 
black flowers in branchy clufters from -the 
upper part of the ftalks. 

3. Asclepias. lutea. ■ ■ 
YellvM Swallou/r-JVor't.l Afclepias with; in- 
firm ftalks, two feet Ipng, narrow oval acute 
leases, and yeflowifh flowers in fimple clufters 
near the top of the items. ' 

4. Asclepias fyriaca. 
Syrian Broad-leaved Purple Dog's-Bane.'] 

Afclepias with very creeping roots, lending up 
ftrpng erect fimple ftems, four feet high, hav- 
ing large, oval, thick leaves, by pairs, downy 
underneath, and puqdifh flowers in nodding 
:luftcrs near the top of the ftems. • 

5. Asclepias purpurafcem. 
Purple Carolina Dog's-Bane.] Afclepias 

with erect ftalks growing a yard high, adorned 
with oval leaves, by pairs, hairy underneath, 
and the ftems terminated by erect umbels of 
purplifh flowers, having decimated nectaria. 

6. Asclepias vertieiUata. 
JVhtrlcd-kaved Maryland Afclepias. ] . Afcle- 
pias with erect flender ftems, two feet high, 
narrow ruvolutc leaves, placed in whorls round 
the ftalk, and the ftalks crowned by umbels of 

'hire flowers. 

7. AsqLKPlAs decumbent. 
Decumbent Orange-coloured Virginia Dtg's- 

liiiiic] Afclepias with decimated hairy ftalks, 
foot and hull long,, garni lived with oval, hairy, 
oppofite 
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oppofite leaves, and the ftalks terminated by I 
compact umbels of orange-coloured floweis.j 
S AsctEPIAS tuberofe* ■ • '• • 
Tuberous-rooted Etfgl Orange-coloured, Ame- 
rican Dog's-Bane.] Afclepias with a large 
tuberous root, erect divaricating hairy ftalks, 
a foot to two feet high, adorned with fpear- 
ftiaped, hairy, alternate leaves,- and -the ftalks; 
furmounted by umbels of orange-coloured' 
flowers. 

The following is a green-houfe plant. 

9. Asclepias frultcoja. 
Shrubby Afclepias.] Afclepias with fhrubby, 

erect, very branchy ftems, growingfix or eight 
feet high, all the branches clofely garniftied 
with long, fpear-fhaped, fmooth. leaves, -and 
white flowers in fingle loofe umbels, on long' 
foot-ftalks, from the fides of the branches. 
The following is a ftove plant. 

10. Asclepias curafjavica. 
Curaffoan Scarlet Afclepias.] Afclepias with 

erect fingle ftems, riiing five or fix feel high, 
fpear-fhaped, fmooth, oppofite leaves, having 
foot-ftalks, and flowers from the upper parts' 
of the branches, in erect fingle umbels, having 
fcarlet petals, and fafFron-coloured nedtaria. 

All thefe plants are exotics, the firft two or 
three are of Europe : the others principally of 
America, and arc retained here as plants of or- 
nament. 

The firft eight fpecies are hardy herbaceous, 
perennials, with flefhy, fibrous, abiding roots ; 1 
but the ftalks are annual, they rifing in fpring, 
attain their full growth in three or four 
months ; flower in June, July, and AugUft ; 
perfect feeds in September, and foon after the 
whole dies down to the ground. 

Ripe feed however is only to be expected 
here principally from the firlt four forts, and 
fomctimes from the Afclepias decumbens and 
tubtrofa. 

The above eight hardy fpecies are elegant 
furniture for the jdcafure-ground ; they will 
fuccecd in the common borders, and may be 
employed in the cmbelliftimcnt of the fhrub- 
bery clumps, difpofing them towards the front, 
and their general culture is the fame as other 
hardy herbaceous perennials. See Herba- 
ceous Plants; 

Obferve however that as the two Orange 
Dog's-Banes are fomctimes aft'ecled by fevere 
frolt, it is eligible to allow them a warm dry 
fituation, alfo to pot fome of each for ihelter 
in winter. 

The Afclepias fiuticofa, and the American 
Scarlet Afclepias arc tender exotics; the for- 
mer that of the green-houfe, and the latter of 
the flovc. Thefe are elegant plants, and re- 
markably beautiful when in flower, which is 



fenerally from about Midfummer until Oclor 
erj ana they frequently afford us ripe feed f for 
their propagation.- They muft always be 
cultivated in pots, and the former fort placed in 
a green-houfe in winter, and the other muft be 
retained always in the ftove ; and as they are 
milky plants, fhould be very fparingly watered 
in winter. 

The flowers of all thefe ten fpecies are pro- 
duced in umbellated clufters ; each feparate 
flower is rather fmall, and formed of one leaf 
or petal, and five horned ne&aria. See the 
CharaHers. 

Propagation of all the Species. . 
The firft fix fpecies are propagated plenti- 
fully by dividing the roots in autumn, when 
the ftalks decay ; or in fpring, before new ones 
begin to /hoot forth. 

They may alfo be raifed from feed in a bed 
of common earth, in March and April. 

The feventh and eighth forts are propagated 
occafionally by off-fets, or 'principally by feeds 
in pots- of light earth in fpring, plunging them 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants appear, inure 
them by degreesto the full air ; then prick them 
upon a fheltered- border, fix inches apart, giving 
occafional (hade and water ; alfo fhelter from 
froft in winter by covering the bed with Utter 
or mats, and in March tranfplant them where 
they are to remain. 

The Shrubby Afclepias is propagated by feed 
and by cuttings. By feed: fow them in pots 
of light compoft in March or April, ;and 
plunge them in a hot-bed, and when the plants 
are three inches high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pots, giving fhade and water. By cut- 
tings: plant them in pots any time from March 
till Midfummer; move them to the fhade, and 
give waten and in autumn they will be rooted, 
when they are to be feparately potted, moving 
the whole to the green-houfe in October. < 

The tenth fort is alfo raifed from feed in a 
hot-bed ; when the plants are three inches 
high, prick them in feparate pots, and plunge 
them directly in the hot-houfe. 
ASC Y RUM, St. Peter's- Wort. 
This genus furnifhes fcvcral perennials, 
witli oblong or oval leaves, and quadripctalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyadclphia Polyandr'ta. ' 
Charatlcn.] Calyx, a four-leaved cup. 
Corolla, four oval petals, the oppolito out- 
ward ones larger than the others. Stamina, 
many briftly filaments, joining at their bafes in 
four parts, and topped with roundifh anthers*. 
Pistillum, an oblong gcrmen, with fcarce 
any flyle, crowned with a (ingle ftigma. Peri- 
c a rpium, an oblong, pointed caplule with one 
cell, containing many. fmall rouudifli feeds. 
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. The fpecies arc, : f. : ; ';.< 

1. AsCYRUM Cru^Jrtdreegi ' "',"}'' 
Common Afcyrtim, *r Su Andrew's ^Orofs^ 

Afcyruni 'with ve'ry t ! j(hort;; ftalks^ fmahV ova' 
leaves: lobfe fpikes' df yellbw : Bbwers; pro- 
duced 'between the divifiorid of the branches. 

2. Ascyrum villofurn. 
Hairy St. Peter's- Wort.] Afcyrum with up- 

right ftalks three feet high, hairy,bblong;leavesj 
and yellow flowers at the ends of the {talks. 

^..AscYRVMlIypericoides.' : 

St.' John's - Wort - like Jlirubby Afcyrum.'] 
Afcyrum .with ftalks three feet high, oval, 
fmooth leaves growing oppofite, and flat ftalks 
terminated by larger yellow flowers; — * 

The two hrft fpecies are hardy enough to 
ftand our winters, but the third requires fome 
protection in hard weather. 

Their propagation is either by cuttings, 
laying down the branched or parting their 
roots: by cuttings, in May; by laying, in au- 
tumn or fpring; and by parting the roots, at 
die fame feafons. 

ASHES, for Manure to Land. 

Ames, as manure >or drefling to land, may 
be applied to cbnfiderable advantage in cold, 
heavy, inactive/foils. '■ ' 

There are feveral forts of Aihes ufed in the 
improvement of land, fuch as Coal-afhes, 
Wood-afhes, Turf-afties, Fern-afties, Furze 
.and Heath-afhes.— -Alhes of all forts of burnt 
vegetables, fuch as burnt weeds, fedge, ftraw, 
flubble, bean haulms, &c. alfo'Pbt-aflies, and 
Soap-aflies from the foap-bbilers. 

All thefe forts of Allies are of particular 
utility in the improvement of cold, wet, ftub- 
born land, to Warm, open, and loofen-the 
mould, and augment its vegetable and prolific 
quality. ' 

Coal-aflies are particularly efficacious in the 
meliorating and fertilifing all cold, ftifF, or 
clayey foils, in gardens or fields, and in grafs 
ground of the above quality; they have a 
great effect in preventing the ranknefs and 
coarfenefs of the grafs peculiar to fuch foils, 
by making it come finer, and rendering it more 
fweet for cattle to feed on. 

ASH-KEYS, the fruit or feed-vcflcl of the 
Alh-tree. SccFraxinus. 

ASPALATHUS, African Broom, confifts 
of a genus of (hrubby exotics, ornamented 
with papilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclpliia Dccandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, cut 
into five pointed fegments. Corolla is pa- 
pilionaceous ; the vcxillum is oval, comproff- 
cd and riling upwards, the wings obtufe, lu- 
nulated and opening, and the keel bifid. Sta- 
mina* ten diadclphous filaments, and oblong 
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: antherae. PisTiLiiuM ^ah oval germerij r a'n 
; afcending .ftyle, and an acute ftigma. Peri- 
\ CARPiOMi, an oval pod, containing one or 
fwo leidhey-ihaped feeds. ' 
. The inoft common fpecies are, 

1. Aspalathus indica. 
'■ Indian Aspalathus.] African Broom, with 
feflile quinate leaves, and red flowers on long 
fbotftalks. 

2. 'Aspalathus argehtea. 
, Silvery AJpalathus.] A fnczn Broom, with 

rematej linear, filky, white leavesj fimple mu- 
crbnated ftipules,and fcattered, downy, yellow 
flowers. - 

3. Aspalathus albens. 
Wltite AfpalathusJ] African Broom, with 

fafcicled, awl-fhaped, iilky leaves, and flow- 
ery fafcicles fcattered. 

Thefe are ornamental plants for the green- 
houfe, growing about four or five feethigh$ 
and the ends of the branches garniflied with 
butterfly flowers. 

1 Their propagation is by feeds fown in the 
fpring, in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged iri a moderate hot-bed, and the next 
fpring the plants will appear, when they m'uft 
be tranfplanted into fingle pbts, and replung- 
ed to forward their growth, inuring them by 
degrees to bear the open air, where they may 
remain fill autumn, and then removed to the 
green-houfe with the other plants of the like 

ASPARAGUS, Afparagus, falfely called 
Afparragrafs. 
. The common Afparagus is one of our 
choiceft efculents of the fpring and beginning 
of fummer, and highly merits culture in every 
garden'. 

But befid^s the Common Garden Afparagus, 
the botanifts prefent us with nine or ten other 
fpecies in the fame genus, under the title of 
Afparagus, which are principally ftirubby 
exotics of the green-houfe ; feveral of which 
are retained in our gardens, which we fhall 
take notice of after the culture of the efculenc 
kind. 

Clafs and order, JJexandria Afonogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix petals, forming a tube below, and fpread 
at top. Stamina, fix (hort filaments, and 
roundifli anthera?. Pistillum, a trigonous 
germen, very fhort ftyle, and prominent ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, a glbbofe berry, of 
three cells, each having two roundilh feeds, 

We fliall firft of all proceed in the culture, 
of the common Afparagus; and the following 
is the fpecies. 
Asparagus officinalis. 
Common Afparagus.] Afparagus, with erect 
8 her- 
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l^wbaccous ftalksj three or fi>ur feet high, and 

verf jfine briftly leaves.; , 1 , 

. This is 4 perennial fibrous-rrooted plaot, the , 
roots being of ina^|^'&.U«rat^jrJ^ $ d)e; 
tops or ftalks are ann3al s and the plants being 
railed from feed, they, after having.acqnired a 
period of three or four years' growth, produce 
proper-fizcd Afparagus, of which, the fame 
roots furnifh an annual fupply for many years, 
continuing to rife in perie&ion- for fix or 
eight weeks each fumraer ; tlien the .fhoots 
run up to ftalks, flower, and perfect feeds in 
autumn. . 

It is the young {hoots of the advancing 
ftalks of the plant that are ufedi which, when 
from about two or three, to four or rive inches 
long above the fprface of the ground, are in 
the greatefl perfection. 

The natural fcafon of thefe plants for nfe 
is, from about the beginning of May, until 
the middlle or latter end of June : that is, 
the fourth "week in April, or firft in May, the 
roots begin to fend up flioots or buds ; and as 
often as thefe are gathered, new ones continue 
riling in fucceflion from -the fame roots ; but 
in order to preferve the roots in vigour, it is 
advifabie to leave off cutting tbe buds about 
the third or fourth week in June. The com- 
mon rule is, to continue cutting about fix or 
feven weeks, dien permit the whole to run up 
toftalk. 

But befides the crop of natural Afparagus 
in fumroer, it may alfo be obtained in per- 
fection in winter, and early in fpring, by the 
aid of hot-beds. See the Method of forcing 
Jfparagus. 

Propagation of the Plants. 

The propagation of Afparagus is by feed 
only, which is fold cheap enough at all the 
feed fhops. It is to be fown in February, or 
beginning, or any time of March, in a four- 
feet wide bed of rich earth, either broad-caft 
on tbe furface, and directly rake it in, or in 
drills longways, fix inches afundcr, and rake 
the, ground. 

In fix weeks, or thereabouts, the plants will 
appear. Keep thcin clean from weeds all the 
fummer, and in winter fprcad a little ihort, 
ftable-litter on the ground, to defend the crowns 
of the roots from froft, and in fpring follow- 
ing they will be fit to lie tranfplanted, where 
they arc finally to remain, as hereafter direct- 
ed, which, in' two or three years after, will 
produce Afparagus fit to gather;, for, obfervc, 
Afparagus is always three years, at lead, from 
the time of lowing the feed, till the plant* 'ob- 
tain ftrcngth enough to produce flioots of due, 
fixe for the table ; that is, one year in /the 
feed-bed, and two after being tranfplanted ; 



though it is fometimes three or four years *fter 
planting before they produce good full-fized 
fhoots,; ,but the 5 farae plantation will continue 
; producing good jfparagus ten or twelve years, 
nay, will even endure fifteen or twenty years j 
but at that age, the. fhoots will be fmall, and 
the whole annual produce inconfiderable j a 
new plantation fhould therefore be made once 
every eight, ten, or twelve years,; as you fhali 
judge neceffary. , , 

If you are defirous to have a new planta- 
tion of Afparagus, fit for ufe, as foon as pof- 
lible, you may gain a year, by purchaling 
ready raifed year-old plants of the nurfery-rnein 
or kitchen-gardeners. 

Method of Planting. 
The time of year to make a plantation of 
thefe plants, is / any time in March, in com- 
mon light ground, and at lateft, the firft or 
lecond week in April ; but in cold very moift 
foils, from about the twentieth of March to 
the 15th of April, is the proper time to plant 
them in fuch land. 

With regard to foil and fituation, die plants 
fucceed tolerably in any common mellow, foil 
of the kitchen-garden ; ' but. it , is, however, 
eligible to allow them a fpot of the very .befi 
audricheft moderately fight ground, in: one 
of tbe open quarters, expofed to k the, free air 
and full fun "; for this is of much iu<portatice.. 
Dung muft be added, fix or eight inches-, 
thick at leaft. , The ground . is tben to be 
trenched one or two fpades deep, as you (hall 
fee neeefTary, burying the dung regularly in 
each trench, obferving, if you trench, but one " 
fpade deep, bury the dung in the bottom ; but 
if you dig two fpades, bury it betwixt the 
firft and fecond jpjt, about ten or twelve 
inches below the furface ; and if the trench- 
ing is performed in winter, or any confider- 
able time before the planting feafon,. it is pro- 
per to throw the ground in ridges, ( to melio- 
rate and improve by the weather in better 
preparation for planting, as well as for the 
greater benefit of the young plants ; fo level it 
down when the time for ^-planting arrives, 
which will be a further additional ira- 
iprovement. See Trenching and Ridging 
;Ground. . . ' 

The neceffary fpacc of .ground tolplant for 
private fervicc, is from about four or five, tip 
fifteen or twenty rod, . snaking the calcula- 
tion according to the extent .©f ,tbe t femily. 

The proper quantity of .plants toa-roa, ox- 
iclufivc of the alleys, is about '260. 

Always chufc one year old plnots, not older, 
|as thofe of that ago will eftablifh themfelves 
jfooncr, andiinoit efrc6hmlJy than older rootd. 
i The plums, at the time of planting, con- 
, . 6 fift 
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fift only of roots ; tlieyy at the proper 'rime, ' 
are to be taken Up from the feed-bed with a 
dung-fork, as entire as poffible ; awCforl out 
the ftrongeft for planting, which are nor to 
be trimmed, only cutting off' fuch parts as are 
broken or bruifecl. 

They are to be planted in rows a foot 
afunder, and formed into beds, each bed to 
confift of four rows, ranging lengthways 
thereof, and planted in drills, or fmall narrow 
trenches as hereafter explained ; allowing three 
feet and a half interval between every four 
rows, two feet of which to be afterwards al- 
lotted for an alley between, and the reft to 
be annexed to the beds, which, as well as the 
alleys, muft be regularly laid out in their pro- 
per dimensions, four feet and half the beds, 
and two feet each alley between bed and bed, 
as above intimated. 

Or, in proceeding to the planting, may firft 
mark out and form the beds and alleys, regu- 
larly in their rcfpe&ive dimenfions, the beds 
four feet and a half, and tread Out the alleys 
between the different beds two feet wide ; 
then mark out four- fpaces a foot afunder for 
four rows lengthways of each bed, the two 
outfide rows of each to be nine inches from 
the edge ; ftretch your line tight longways the 
bed in die firft outfide row, and with the 
ipade held in an ere«S pofition, the back to- 
wards the line, cut out out. a fmall neat trench 
along clofe to the line, about fix inches deep, 
forming the lide next the line upright, turn- 
ing out the earth evenly to lie clofe along the 
edge of the trench, ready to earth in the 
roots according as planted; this done, pro- 
ceed to planting that row, placing the plants in 
the trench clofe againft the upright fide, ten or 
twelve inches afunder, witli the crowns upright 
about two inches below the fiirrace, fprcadmg 
the roots a little both ways, and draw a little 
earth up to thofe of each plant as you go on. : 
ju ft to fix them in their places till the row is 
planted ; then, one row being thus planted, 
direclly rake in the excavated earth into the i 
trench over the roots and crowns of the 1 
plants, evenly and regular; which done, < 
move the line a foot further to the next row, 
cut out another trench, as above, and plant it i 
in the fame manner, and diix'clly earth over j 
the plants, as in the firft row ; and thus pro- t 
e'eed regularly With the tell till the whole is 1 
planted ; but, as before intimated) the plant- 1 
ing may be c /reeled without immediately form- i 
ing the beds and alleys ; that is, beginning at i 
one end of the plat of ground, let your line a 
iilong crofs-ways, about eighteen inches from « 
the edge, cut out a narrow trench ns above, 1 
and plant it in the fame order ; fo moving the t 



,T lir.c a foot further: on, plant -another row in 
i like manner '; . arid fo proceed with the others ; 
t allowing four rows, a foot afunder, for eadi 

> bed ; and between every four rows, allotting^ 
: clear fpace of three feet and a, half -as before 

fuggefied, two of which are for the alleys, 
t and the reft added to the beds as hereafter, at 

> the time when the beds and alleys are to be 
» regularly formed ; and in this manner proceed 
r in planting as many beds as intended, till the 
i whole is completed ; placing a Ihort flake at 
■ the corners of each bed as a diftinAive mark 
. for the beds and alleys. 

i Having finifhed the planting in either of 
: the above methods, the beds and alleys may 
either be lined out now regularly, or deferred 
till the winter and fpring-drefEng ; though 
where the beds, &c. are formed previous to 
the planting, it may be eligible to line them 
out neatly in their proper dimenfions as 
foon as planted ; making the edges of the beds 
full and ftraight, and the alleys level or even : 
■^-m the other method, either forming the 
; beds and alleys now or afterwards, as above 
hinted ; obferving, that, of the wide intervals 
of three feet and half between the beds, two 
feet only are to be allowefd for the alleys, the 
other eighteen inches muft be added to the 
beds, which makes each bed four feet and a 
half wide, nine inches on each fide wider 
than the outfide rows ; and obferving, in ei- 
ther method, that if the beds, &c. are form- 
ed as foon as planted, the alleys at this time 
are only to be trodden out gently the proper 
width, without carting out any of the earth 
upon the beds ; fo to ft'and in the alleys, and 
lightlv rake the beds even, drawing off any 
large ftoiies and lumpy clods, leaving a fmooth 
furface. 

But in making the above plantation, if 
you have occaiion to make the moll of every 
fpot of ground, a thin crop of onions may be 
Town the firft year on the fame plat as foon as 
the Afparagus is planted; low the feed mode- 
rately thin, and rake it in regularly with a 
light and even hand, fo as not to dilplace any 
of the Afparagus plants. 

The Afparagus being planted, their culture 
is as follows. Their lhoots will appear above 
ground the beginning of May, not much bigger 
than ftraws, fo muft be permitted to rim 
wholly to ftalk. During- fummcr they muft 
be kept clean from weeds, by fmull-hoe- 
ing or hand-weeding them three or four times 
in the courfc of that feafon; and if there, is 
a crop of onions, thin them in the ulualway, 
cuttingupany thatgrow immediately clofeabout 
the Alpnragus. In Qclobcr, when the Afpa- 
ragus ftalks decay, cut them down, clear off all 
R wectls, 
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weeds, from the beds into the alleys ; and then 
dig the alleys two feet wide (fee 'Winter 
J)reJ?ngJ, burying the weeds therein, and 
!p:ead fomc of the* faith over the beds, 
"which is all that is neccffary to be done until 
March, at which time the beds thould be deeply 
hoed and raked fmooth, permitting all the (hoots 
to rtm as in the firft fummer ; and in October, 
cut tionn the decayed haulm as before, and 
land up the beds. In fpring following, being 
the fecoud after planting, flightly fork-dig the 
beds (fee Spring DreJJin^), and rake them level, 
and in this fpring the moots will rife of fome 
tolerable, fubftarice, when, may begin die firft 
gathering in fome of the largeft in the firft 
fortnight, but not to pra&ife any general ga- 
thering till the third or fourth year. See 
Gathering the Produce. 
Winter Drejpng, or Landing up the Beds. 
From about the middle of October, to the 
latter end of November, is the time to give 
the Afparagus beds their Winter Drefllng. 

This dreffing confifts in cutting down die 
decayed ftalks of the plants annually at the 
above time, and clearing the beds from weeds, 
digging me alleys, and fpreading fome of the 
earth on the top of the beds, which is called 
landing np the beds. 

It is done in the following manner. 
The decayed ftalks or haulm are to be cut 
down with a knife clofe, or within an inch or 
two of the ground ; then with a (harp hoe cut 
np all weeds, at the fame time drawing them 
off into the alleys lo be buried. This done, 
proceed to line out the alleys, ftretching the line 
along the edges of the beds about nine inches 
from each outer row of plants ; the ftakes ad- 
vifed to be placed at the corners of the beds, or 
otherwifc the (lumps of the ftalks, will be a 
guide; then with a fpade chop the ground 
■ along by direction of the line, by which you 
form each bed four feet and half wide, and the 
alleys two feet. The alleys are then to be 
dug one fpade deep, and a good portion of the 
earth fpread over each bed two or three inches 
thick ; as you proceed in digging, let the 
weeds drawn off the beds be trimmed into the 
bottom, and buried a due depth, obferving to 
land the beds all a regular thicknefs, fo as to 
make them about fix or eight inches higher 
than the level of the alleys, forming the edge of 
each bed full and ftraight. 

The above work of landing the Afparagus 
beds inuft be repeated every autumn. 

It may by fomc be thought, that, by an an- 
nual landing of the beds, they in fcvcral years 
will be conhderably raifed ; but obfervc, that 
by the fpring forking ami raking, together 
with the repeated hocings and clearing off 



weeds m fummer, andat.the:tirae of preparing 
for landing up in autumn, a confiderable part 
of the earth is annually drawn off again irito> 
the alleys. 

After performing the winter dreffi og of thefe 
beds, a row or two of cabbage plants may be 
planted in each alley, as a place of Ihelter dur- 
ing winter, by which they will be forwarded foi? 
early fpring coleworts; or a row of mazagan 
dwarf beans may be planted in November os 
December, in the warmeft fide of each alley* 
for an early crop ; or occafionally, where 
ground is fcarce, might occupy fome of the 
beds during winter, by planting a crop of .calv 
bage lettuce thereon for fpring fervice, which; 
being all gathered or tranfplanted elfewhere 
by the beginning of April, do not injure the 
Afparagus. 

Of the Spring DreJJing the Beds. 
The Spring Dreffing ot Afparagus beds con- 
lifts in fork-digging the beds annually to a 
moderate depth, to loofen the foil, that .the 
buds may freely advance and fwell to their- 
due fize. 

The time for performing this work is any. 
time in March, but not to defer it later than, 
the firft or fecond week in April, becaufe 
many of the buds will then be formed, and, in^ 
forward feafons, begin to advance in growth. 

This work of loolening the beds is performed, 
with a fhort, flat, three-pronged fork. 

Obferve, however, that in the firft fpring. 
dreffing after planting, it is proper to'loofei* 
the furface only with a hoe, two or three 
inches deep, and fo rake the beds fmooth. 

But in refpedt to the general fpring dreffing,. 
it is to be annually performed by fork-digging, 
to all fuch beds as have been planted more 
than ore year, which fhould be flightly dug. 
three or four inches deep with the Afparagus- 
fork, being careful to loofen all the earth as- 
deep as the furface of the roots, having re- 
gard, however, not to wound the crowns of 
them ; and after forking, let all the beds be 
neatly raked, to break clods, clear off ftoncs,. 
and to form a level and fmooth furface, draw- 
ing off all rough earth, clods, 8cc. into the. 
alleys; which afterwards rake up in a neat, 
manner. 

Of Dunging, or Manuring the Beds. 
Thefe beds fhould be enriched with an aug- 
ment of good rotten dung once every two or 
three years at fartheft, the benefit of which, 
will be evident in the quantity, as well as the 
lize and quality of the produce. 

The time to apply this manure is at the 
time of WintcrDreffing, or landing up the beds. 

The dung for this purpofe fhould be per- 
fectly well rotted; none better than the dung 
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. «P old cuctitnber and melon beds, or'any other 
' of fimilar' quality, which ihould be applied 
when the ftalks and weeds are cleared off: the 
dung is to be fpread two or three inches thick 
over the Surface of each bed, and a double 
portion in .the alleys ; the beds are theri to be 
flightly fork-digged to bury the dung; after this 
dig the alleys in the ufual way, and fpread a 
portion of the earth evenly over the beds. 

The winter rains will wafh the enriching 
quality of the above manure into the beds, and 
the roots will reap the benefit thereof in fpring. 

Of Gathering the Produce. 
' We formerly obferved, that Afparagus, 
from the time of fowing the feed, till the 
plants' produce buds large enough for. ufe, is 
commonly three or four years; that is, one 
in the feed-bed, and two or. three after being 
tranfplanted ; they, however, fometimes, in 
very rich ground, yield tolerably large buds 
the fecond year, but of which I fhould advife 
to cut only here and there one of the largell 
that happen to appear the firft week or fort- 
night ; afterwards permit the whole to run to 
ftalk ; but in the third year you may perform 
a more general gathering, and continue it a 
month or five weeks ; and in the fourth year, 
the general produce will rife in its utmoft per- 
fection : you- may then, and every fucceeding 
year, gather all the buds arifing from every 
plant during the feafon of Afparagus. 
" The proper fize of the Afparagus for ufe is, 
when the {hoots are about two or three to four or 
five inches high above the furface of the earth, 
While the heads remain compact and plump. 

The principal feafon of cutting them is 
from the latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, according to the forwardnefs of the fea- 
fon, until the middle or latter end of June. 

They might, however, be obtained a month 
or two longer in the feafon, by continuing to 
cut all the buds according as they attain pro- 
per lizej but this would be a very wrong 
practice, as the roots would thereby continue 
lending up a frelh fupply, rill they in a man- 
ner cxhauftcd their vegetable fund, as would 
be apparent by the inconfidcrablenufs of the „ 

future year's crop, and fhort duration of the year old, tranfplant them in beds of rich earth, 
plums. ' as directed alfo for the natural plantation, in 

The principal gatherings therefore fhould rows a foot afunder, but need not be more 
he terminated generally towards the latter end than nine inches diftancc in each row, form- 
of June, especially as by that time there will ing them in beds of fix rows in each, with 
be plenty of young peas, to fubftitutc as a dilh I only two feet alleys, juft to go in to clean o:f 
at table in lieu of the Afparagus. weeds, &c. for the beds need not he land .-J 

If late Afparagus is however wanted, fomc up in winter, as in the natural At'par.igu ; ; 
beds fhould he fet apart for that purpofc, ex- and when the plants have had two fummeis' 
clufivc of the main crops. growth, they, in good ground, will he lit for 

For the purpofc of cutting the Afparagus forcing, though they will he in greater pcr- 
fior ufe, it is nccefliiry to bo iurnijhed with a fection, if permitted to ftaud three year*. 

R a ' During 



,ftrait narrowypointed knife, the blade fix or 
eight inches long, teethed on the edge like a 
faw ; and in cutting the Afparagus, flip the 
knife down clofe to each feparate bud, and cut 
them off flanting three or four inches within 
the ground, being careful not to injure any 
of the younger buds rifing in fucceffion, there 
being generally feveral from the fame root, 
advancing in different ftages of growth. 
Forcing or raijing early Ajpdragus, 
As many families are anxious to have Afpa- 
ragus in winter, and early in fpring, I {hall 
next proceed to the method for obtaining it 
alfo in thefe feafons. 

This is effected by means of planting the 
roots in fubftantial hot-beds, covered with 
frames and glaffes, as hereafter directed. 

This work is by gardeners called forcing 
Afparagus. 

As this forcing of Afparagus requires a par- 
ticular degree of attention in its peculiar ma- 
nagement whereby to obtain fuccefsful crops, 
Imall endeavour to explain, as fully as pof- 
fible, the general practical method purfued by 
the London kitchen-gardeners, who annually 
raife imraenfe quantities for die markets of tha't 
metropolis, and generally have plentiful pro- 
ductions in the greateft perfection : and by the - 
fame practice 1 have experienced every defira- 
ble fuccefs. 

Previous to this work, it muft be obferved, 
that when intended to have a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of Afparagus during winter and fpring, 
a new hot-bed muft be made, and planted 
with frelh plants every three or four weeks, 
for thefe roots, when forced in hot-beds, do 
not continue to yield any tolerable produce 
longer than that period of time, when they 
will in a manner be quite exhaufted, and are 
not fit for that or any other purpofe after- 
wards: therefore, for this purpofe of forcing, 
a frelh quantity of plants muft be in readincls 
for every new hot-bed : thefe are railed in the 
natural ground to a proper age ; they mull he 
three or four years old ; that is, the plants are 
raifed from feed, as directed for the natural- 
ground Afparagus, and when they are one 
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During the time they remain in the natural, 
ground, no buds fhould be gathered, at leafi. 
very few ; but permit the whole to run to ftajk 
each fummer. *4 

It mult, next be obferved, that when intended, 
to force Afparagus annually, fome feed muft. 
be fown every fpiing, and "a due quantity. of 
plants tranfplanted as before directed, fo as to 
have three different pieces of ground always 
employed at the fame time with Afparagus 
plants for the above purpofe; that is, one 
piece with feedlings in the feed-bed, the other 
Vwo with tranfplanted plants, one to be a year's 
growth before the other ; by which practice, 
after the three firft years, you will obtain an 
annual fucceffion or plants lit for forcing. 

Eut as fome perfons may be impatient to 
wait the raiting the plants, or may be. anxious 
to have a iupply tiil their pwn are ready, in 
which cafes, they may be furniihed with them 
of proper growth, as above, at moll of the kit- 
chen-gardeners in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, particularly that of London, where, 
when raifed to proper growth for this occafion, 
they commonly fell them- by meafurement o! 
the ground they grow upon, generally from fix 
to ten millings per rod, according to the age, 
and fize of the plants, and fulnefs of the crop 

The neceffary quantity of plants for hot- 
beds is confiderable, fmce about as many as 
grow upon three rods of ground are requifite 
for a bed intended for a common three-light 

Etrden-frame. The common allowance of the 
ondon gardeners is about one rod. to a light; 
for the plants arc to be placed as clofe as they 
can poffibly ftand to one another, to the amount 
of five, fix, or feven hundred, or more, ac- 
cording to their fize, in a three-light box, 
otherwifc a bed would not afford a iufficient i 
fupply, adequate to the expenfe and trouble ! 
nccelfary in the culture of thefc plants in hot- 
beds ; for, from a bed of the above dimenfions, 
we commonly expect about three hundred 
large buds, or ware, befides fprcw, weekly, 
ami in the whole about eight or nine hundred 
good Afparagus, ami near as many final! ones 
in three weeks, in which period of time the 
roots will have»exhaultcd their fticngth, and 
can produce very little more. 

Therefore, in raifing or procuring plants 
for the above purpofe, the quantity mufl be 
proportioned to the number of lights you in- 
tend working, and the futceffion of Afparagus 
required, which may be readily calculated ac- 
cording to the foregoing obfervations. 

The feafon to begin the above work of 
forcing is according to the time the Afpara- 
gus is required for ufc ; as, for infhnce, if 
you would have Afparagus at Cljriflnus, it is 



proper to make the hot-bed in the firft or fe- 
cond week in November, and fo pn in pro- 
portion to any other time of the winter or . 
Ipring it is defired to have Afparagus fit to 
gather. The rule is this : if a conltant fuc- 
ceffion is required from about Chriftmas till 
the time of tfre natural Afparagus come in, 
i new hot-bed fhould he made every three 
weeks or a month, as already obferved, ftom 
the beginning of November until that of 
March ; but fome of the London gardeners 
begin about the latter end of September, in or- 
der to obtain Afparagus againft Lord, Mayor's 
day, which happens the Second week in No- 
vember. 

Previous to making and. planting the hot- 
bed, obferve alfo the following particulars. 

As to the hot-beds for this purpofe, the 
proper materials are, a fufficient quantity of 
horfe-ftable dung, frefh, and full of heat, 
wherewith to make the hot-bed for one or 
more three-light frames, two feet and haIf,-or a 
yard high ; alio fome to line the fides of the 
bed when the heat declines ; a quantity of good 
kitchen-garden earth, and one or more- three- 
light garden-frames to place over the bed, and 
fome large garden-mats, to cover occafionaliy 
on nights and bad weather. 

The dung for making thefe beds is to. be 
previoufly prepared, as directed under the ar- 
ticle Hot-beds. 

The fituation for the hot-beds fhould be irv 
fome of die warmeffc Iheltcrcd compartments 
of the kitchen-parden, or in the melon or cu- 
cumber ground, if room; though/the London 
market-gardeners, when they make confider- 
able extent of Afparagus hot-beds, often make 
them in or near fome of the large quarters of 
the kitchen-ground, where the foil is rich and. 
light, for the convenience of having, plenty of 
good proper earth at hand for earthing the. 
bed, banking up the outfide plants, and mould- 
ing them at top, &c. 

The expofure fhould be open to the full 
fun, and defended from the northerly winds. 

The bcil may be made either wholly on 
level ground, or occafionally in a (hallow 
trench, four or five feet wide, and lix or eight 
inches deep ; or, if intended to make it in any 
of the quarters of the kitchen-ground, a trench 
might be formed as above, in which to make 
the bed, for the fake of the earth thereof hud 
ready for earthing the bed and plants, to lave 
trouble of bringing it from a difiant parr, 
cfpccially for beds of confulerable length : but 
otherwile it may be made entirely on the cvcn ( 
ground in the mod convenient fituation, 

As to the general dimenfions of the bed,' 
it.mufl be in proportion to the width and length, 
of 
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ofcthefinteridedi frames :er vds&ktri .Kfe$risw4tF 
and-Ionger* to •allow for tKr.ee or fioa'r to five or 
fixincbesjclcar, oaeachrfide and>en4 whereon: 
to bankiu^fomeearthvagamflr thieoutfide rotrtsi- 
&c.Iand muftgenerally be; about a.yard high, 
earthed at top fix inches thick for the reception 
of the 'plants, which are placed entirely upon 
thctop of the earth before die? frame is put on,, 
keeping them: within, the comfrafs.thereof, up- 
rights anda& clofe. as they camftand, as here- 
aften dire&ed.;. and.as there: being-a clear fpace 
of a few indies on each outiide : and. cad,: as 
above hinted,, is to receive' a filial 1 bank of earth 
agaanft the outfide roots, both to defend theiri 
from; the weather^, and for the fupport of the 
frame, the bitter of which, on account of the 
firft violent heat, is not put on till two: or three 
weeks after planting the roots; thefe, as foon 
as planted and banked: up on the outfklcs, are 
earthed over the crowns an inch deep^. which is 
increai'ed to five or fix, when the buds, appear 
through the firft earthing; aC which rime, as- 
the beat of the bed will bemoderate,.the frame 
and glaffes are placed thereon. See the General 
Culture. 

Method, cf making the Bed, planting tUe 
Roots, and Culture. 
■ In. the fituation: and expofure above de- 
fcribed, mark outHhe place for the hot4)ed, of 
the' proper width, and' length before advifed, 
proportionably to: that of the intended frame or 
frames, whetherfor one, two, or more; and ifa 
trench is intended,, dig out the cavity only one 
nioderaie fpade deep, and the width as above ; 
then wheel in the dung, and with which form 
the bed of the proper width and length as above, 
either on level ground or in: a trench, railing it 
regularly of the fame dimenfions, about a yard 
high, eipecially in winter: but for the late fi- 
nal fpring beds,' two feet and half depth of dung 
is.ftifficicnt, working the whole upright and 
firm in the ufual way. See Hot-Beds, 

When the, bed is thus formed, let it be di- 
rectly earthed at top for the reception of the 
plnntsi with finely broken earth fix inches 
thick, to the full width and length of the bed, 
and take the fur face level and i'mooth ; this 
done, immediately pvocccd to place the roots, 
for no time muft be loft in Afparagus hot-beds 
in waiting for the temperature of the heat. Pre- 
vious to planting the roots, mark out on the 
fiirfacc of the bed the cxa£t width and length 
of the frames, fo as to have a clear fpace on 
each outfide of a few inches width, to receive 
the banking of earth againft the outfide roots, 
&c. as before- mentioned ; then begin at one 
end, and raife a (mall ridge of earth crofs- 
ways upon thefurfacc, five or fix inches high, 
again It which to Iny the firft row of roots; 
then having the roots, which arc not to be 



\ trimmed-, ptaee' the firft conrfe ctof« kgairafB th'« 
\ above ridge, and; enrirely tipoW the furface 'of 
ithe bed, with: the cro\vns ; opright, .and'"aseIofe 
to one another asr;you- can poffibly 'plaire them, 
either wholly upon the top of the earth, or'may 
only draw a little to the lower ends of the rdotsy 
oninfertthe ends a little into the- earth^ though 
they are often planted without eithendrawing 
any earth' about the fibres, or infecting therii-' 
therein ; and when one courfe or row is- thusi 
placed, lay another againft thefe in the fame- 
manner, and fo proceed, laying them- one 
againft another as clofe together every way as- 
you can poflibly crowd' them from orte end' of 
the bed the other, being careful: to place all* 
the crowns: of fuch an equal height, that- the 
1 whole may form, as- it were, a level- fin-face, 
keeping the whole rather within the meafure of' 
the frame, for- they will unavoidably fwell out a 
little on each tide ; obferving, if more frames- 
; than- one are intended for the fame bed, then, 
;at termination, of the length of each frame, 
raife a crofs ridge of earth, as at firft, about fix 
inches in height ; fo proceed- laying the plants, 
as before; ani when: all the roots are thus^ 
placed 1 the whole length of the bed; directly 
bank up fome earth on each fidfe and enc\- as ; 
above hinted, againft the outfide roots, railing 
ic an inch higher than the cfowns-of; themv then 
cover the crowns all over evenly with finely- 1 
broken light earth an inch deep, 1 which fmifllesi 
the work for the prefent until the bnds-appear v 
which fee, for the roots muft not' till then be- 
earthed deeper, nor the frame and glaffes placed? 
upon the bed, till the violent heat has fubfided, 
becaufe they would confine theburning fteam; 
and occafion the bed to heat too vehemently, 
to the deftrucfion of the plants. 

In making the above beds, they fometimes, 
where necefiary to be laving of dung, are made 
only the exact' width of the frame; fo to fe- 
cure the outfide roots, and for the fupport of 
the frame, raife a bank of earth quite from the 
ground, fix inches broad at bottom, drawing it 
in gradually to the top, banking it clofe againft 
the fides of the bed, and that of the oWfide roots, 
railing it an inch higher than the' crowns of 
them, fo earthing them all over the rop an inch 
deep, as before obferved ; which method of 
bunking quite from the ground may alfo prove 
eflecfual in preferving the temperature of the 
bed by defending the dung from driving rains, 
fnow, and piercing winds. ' •»» 

As foon as the beds are made and planted'- 
in cither of the above methods, then',' in order 
to judge of the temperature of the beat, it is 
proper to thrulr fome fharp-pointed flicks, two 
feet long, down betwixt the toots into the 
dung of the bod, and bv drawing thefe up 
daily, and feeling the lower part, you will be 
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»ble:*o judge of the decree of heat, whether 
too violent or weak, which is to be regulated 
accordingly, as hereafter directed. 

The beds being mfdje and planted, the roots 
-will foon after fend forth firefh fibres into the 
■ earth, and even, in time, into the very dung, 
and the buds of the Afparagus will begin to 
appear in a fortnight or three weeks but till 
that period, as the heat will probably be very 
. ftrong, the bed is to remain unframed and un- 
covered, except being occafionally defended at 
top ; or at leaft, if the frames are placed on the 
. bed, not the glafles fully to remain, only to ufe 
them occafionally, if very inclement weather 
fhould happen at that time, juft to protect the 
bed and crowns of the plants from excefllve 
wet, or rigorous frofts ; or the bed might be 
occafionally defended with long litter or garden 
:mats, from violent rains, mow, and feverc 
. frofty weather, obferving, however, to ufe only 
- occafional covering, as above, juft to preferve 
the heat of the bed and the crowns of the plants, 
till the buds begin to appear, and the heat is 
become quite moderate ; for at this period too 
much covering would increafe the heat to a 
violent degree, and fcorch or fteam-fcald the 
roots, which in ftrong beds we rauft, at any 
-rate, be particularly watchful to guard againft. 

The temperature of heat mult therefore be 
every day examined by the trying-fticks ; and 
if it is found fo vehement, that you judge the 
roots are in danger of fcorching, the remedy is, 
to bore, with a large rake-handle, &c. the fides 
of the bed, quite through in feveral places, 
both in the dung, and betwixt the top of the 
dung and the earth, that the rank fteam and 
burning quality may evaporate at the holes ; at 
the fame time the free air will have accefs, and 
in two or three days the bed will be reduced to 
a moderate temperature. On the other hand, 
fhould likewife obferve that if the bed, in a 
week or two after being made, docs not heat 
kindly, or feems rather declining, it would be 
proper to lay dry or warm ftable-littcr round 
the fides and over the top, which will forward 
and revive the heat more effectually. 

When the Afparagus begins to appear, they 
arc then'fo have .their final earthing of lour 
or rive inches depth of moie mould all over 
the crowns of the roots, and the frame and 
glaffes lo be put on. Obferve as follows 

At this period, i. c. that of the fir ft appear- 
ance of the buds, prepare fome light, rich, 
finely-broken earth, fuflicient to mould them 
the above depth ; at the fame time, in order 
to fecure the outfidcs of the faid final earthing, 
it is proper to form a fort of wreathing, or 
empalcmcnt, round the top of the edges of the 
bed, four or five inches high, which is done 
either with a thick draw-band, or by railing 



theoutfide banking an additional four or five 
inches, either of which, as juft obferved, 1 is 
heceflary not only tofecure the fides and ends 
of the faid final top covering of earth, but alfo 
to fupport the frames, when finally placed on 
the bed. 

But in refpect to the above empalementr 
round the top of the bed, that inftead of form- . 
ing it by banking higher with earth, it is more 
cuilomary to fix a wreath of ftraw-bands round 
the top of the firft banking, to ferve that pur- 
pofe, which is done thus: when the buds.firff. 
appear, make a large ftraw-band or rope, of 
dry, long ftable-litter, three or four inches 
thick, and long enough to go round the bed ; 
then upon the top of the banking, exactly in 
the place where the frame is to ftand, place 
this band round lingly in a neat and regular 
manner, fattening it with psgs ftuck through 
the fides of it into the earth, and when this is 
fixed, directly earth the buds as high as the 
faid wreath, or about four or five inches deep, 
as above noticed, fo as there may be now, in 
the whole, about fix inches depth of earth all 
over the crowns of the plants ; then, if the heat 
of the bed is become of a moderate tempe- 
rature, directly put on the frame, refting it 
upon the top of the above wreath or ftraw- 
band ; or in default of this, fet it immediately 
on the top of the banking, having been previ- 
oufly railed as above ; after this, you may lay 
an inch depth of more earth, fo as to make the 
whole full fix or feven inches thick. 

The bed being now finally earthed and 
framed, and the heat become moderate, the 
glafles or lights are to be kept conftantly upon 
the frame, which on nights Ihould be covered 
with mats, or dry long Titter, but muft be un- 
covered every day, except in uncommonly fe- 
verc weather; for it is of importance, when the 
Afparagus flioots begin to advance, to admit 
as much light and fun as pofliblc, to promote 
a green colour in the tops of the buds; and 
as to the admiflion of frefh air, if the heat is 
moderate, the glafles need only be fhoved a 
little open in hue days, cfpccially if you re- 
quire the plants to be drawn up 'quick; but 
by admitting a larger portion of-air, the buds 
rife flower, and will acquire a larger lize and 
greener colour, on which ennfidcration, may 
lometimcs in the fpiing-made beds, take the 
glafles entirely off a few hours in fine mild 
dry days, particularly when the heat of the bed 
is < onlidernble at the firft appearance of the 
buds after the bed is framed. 

At this time alfo, examine the temperature 
of heat in the bed. When it has been made 
about three weeks, if but a fmall bed, the heat 
will probably begin to decline con lidci ably, 
which lliould be renewed by a lining of hot 
dung 
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' &ng applied to the fides ^ do nDt omft i diis, par- 
ticularly; when the; buds begiri to appear through 
the. laft covering of: earth, if you. Ihouldtfee 
occasion, though, beds.. of more confiderable 
length- feldom- require 1 lining, till after the firft 
breaking On gathering of the buds; then add- 
ing a' good lining* it will maintain the bed 
in. due temperature fifteen : or eighteen days 
longer, which is as long as the roots continue 
yielding any tolerable produce. 

In about five or fix weeks after the bed is 
made and planted, we may expe£r. Afparagus 
fit to gather ; when d?e buds are. from two to 
four or five inches high above the earth, they 
are of the proper fize for gathering ; obferving 
that, in performing this in hot beds, it mould 
be done by thruftihg the fingers and thumb 
down into the earth, and breaking the fhoots 
oft* clofe to the bottom. 

Asparagus Fruticosus, or Shrubby 
Afparagus. 

Befides the efculent /pedes of Afparagus 
already treated of, there are feveral other Ipe- 
cies in the fame genus, moftly of Ihrubby 
growth* tender exotics for the green-houfe. 

■ The;fpecies of moft efteem are, 
. i. Asparagus alius., 
■ White. prickly Portugal Afparagus.]- Afpa- 
ragus, with flirubby, very white, thorny ftalks, 
and flexible: branches, growing four feet high, 
ornamented with lhorr, narrow; 1 chaffy, deci- 
duous leaves', in clufters from;one point, and 
fljarp fpines under each tuft of leaves. 
. 2. Asparagus declinatus. 

Declinatcd brijlly-leaved African Afpara- 
gus.] Afparagus, with feveral eredt, fmooth 
ftalks ; infirm decimated branches, clofely 
covered with briftly leaves. 

3. Asparagus acutifolius. 

Acute-leaved Portugal Afparagus."] Afpara- 
gus, with flirubby, crooked, fmooth, whitifli 
ftalks, growing about four feet high; fmall, 
rigid, acute-prickly-pointed, evergreen leaves, 
in clufters from the fame point. 

4. Asparagus retn>fraclus. 

Retroj "railed great prickly larch-leaved Afpa- 
ragus.] Afparagus, with flirubby very crook- 
ed {talks, rifing eight or nine fect high, emit- 
ting infirm reHexcd branches, adorned with 
long, fine, narrow, evergreen leaves, in clufters 
from one point, and a Angle fliarp thorn ad. 
vancing under each tuft of leaves. 

Thele four fpecics flower here annually, 
which, like the commou Afparagus, arc very 
inconfiderable, and are foinetimes fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

The above four fpecies arc exotics of the 
grcen-houfc, fo muft always be kept in pots, 
and managed as the other plants of that de- 
partment. Sec Green-house Plants. 



' Their propagation may be readily efTe&isd 
by flipping the roots in March or April. - 
; If feed can be procured, they may alfo be 
:raifetl abundantly that way, by fo^'fng it in 
pots in March. of April, and plunge them in- 
a hot-bed, juft to bring up the plants, which 
in Anguft will be large enough for tranfplant- 
ing into feparate pots. 

■ ■ ASPERIFOLLE Planta?, Rough -leaved 
Plants, and in ancient botany the name of a 
clafs, confifting of plants whofe leaves are 
rough, to the touch, and have four naked 
feeds ; of which are Anchtifa, or Buglofs ; 
Borrago, Borage ; Cy«og-/o^«/n,Hound's-tongue; 
Symphytum, Comfrey, &c. the leaves of all of 
which are fimple, alternate, and attached to 
the ftems and branches, without any foot- 
ftalk. 

ASPHODELUS, Afphodel, or King's^ 
Spear, fo called from the refemblance of it* 
fpiked flowery ftalk to a royal fceptre. 

The plants of this genus ' are herbaceous - 
flowery perennials, with fkfhy fibrous roots, . 
producing annual ftalks two or, three feet high; 
terminated by long fpikes of many liliaceous 
flowers of ornamental appearance. : 1 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx, none. Corolla con- 
lifts of one petal, cut into fix fpear-lhaped^ 
fpreading fegments, and ar bottom a globular 
neclarium of fix valves. Stamina, fix fubu- 
late arched ■ filaments, alternately long and; 
fliort, attached to the valves of the neiftariura,- 
and oblong incumbent antherse. Pistillum^- 
a globular germen within the ne&arium, awl- 
ftiaped ftyle, and truncated ftigma. Peri-; 
carpium, a> globular flefliy capfule of three-, 
cells, filled with. triangular ieet's. 

There are but three diftindr. fpecies,- all of-, 
which have flefliy fibrous roots. . 
The fpecies are, 

1. AsPhodelus luteus. 
Common yellow Afphodel.] Afphodelus with ~ 

an upright,, imbranching, large, round, leafy' 
ftalk, growing near three feet high, adorned * 
half-way with numerous long, triangular, hoi-' 
low, (harp-pointed leaves, and many ftarry 
yellow flowers, forming a long erect fpike- 
from the middle of the ftalk upwards. 

2. Aspho»elus ramoftts alius. 
Branching Greater Win tt Afphodel. ] A fpho- 

delus with branching unleaved ftalks a yard ' 
high ; fword-fhaped, long, hollow, flexible 
leaves, in large tufts-.directly from the root, 
and in the midft of them the ftalk, emitting - 
many fide branches, adorned upward with 
long fpikes of many large, ftarry, white flow- 
ers, having a purple line running down each 
fegmcnt. 

Variety.— Unbramhing white Afphtdeh] Af- 
phodel us, 
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phodelus, with fimple or urdwauching leaflefs; 
ftalks a yard high ; fwdrd-fbaped, very nar- 
row, flexible leaves from the root, and amongft 
them iflue the ftalksfupright, without branches? 
and leaves, terminated by a very, loug fpike of 
many ftarry fnow-white flowers. 

3. Asphodelus ftftnlofm. 

Hollow-leaved Mnor White JfphodeL] Af- 
phodelus, with upright, branching, leaflefs 
ftalks, eighteen inches high ; awl-fhaped, ftri- 
ated, fiftnlar leaves, hollow like a pipe, rifing 
in a large tuft from the root, in the midft of 
which iflue the ftalks, dividiug upward into a 
few branches, adorned at top with ftarry white 
flowers ftriped with purple. 

Variety.} Fiftular-leaved Annual White Af- 
phodel. 

The roots of all thefe Afphodcls confift of 
many thick flefhy fibres, connected at top into 
one- common -head; to thofe of thefecond par- 
ticularly, hangmany large, cblong, thick tubers, 
ail of which roots are of perennial growth. 

The leaves and ftalks rife annually from the 
roots in fpring, and perifh in autumn, after 
they have flowered and perfected feeds. 

The flowers are numerous, furrounding 
each ftalk from the nvddle upward, form- 
ing a fpike of innumerable buds, opening 
in fucceflive order; each fcparate flower 
confifts of one leaf, or petal, deeply cut into 
fix fegments, fo as to appear fo many different 
petals, opening in June, continuing in fuccef- 
five order a month or fix weeks, and are fuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe feeds in autumn. 

Ail thefe three fpecies demand attention as 
plants of ornament, as during their bloom they 
make a noble appearance, and may be em- 
ployed as choice furniture for the cmbellilh- 
ment of the principal compartments of the 
pieafure ground. 

They luccecd in any common foil and fitu- 
ation, and are of eafy culture. 

Their propagation is eafily accomplifhcd 
bv feed, ami by parting their roots. Sow the 
feed in autumn or fpring in a bed of light 
earth, and in April or May the plants will 
appear, which, in autumn or fpring after, tranf- 
plant into ourfcry-beds, fix inches diftancc, 
where they will flower the following fummcr, 
ami in autumn aftci remove them into the open 
borders. 

By dividing, or flipping the roots,. they may 
be incrcafed "plentifully, which may be per- 
formed in autumn or fpring. Plant the flips, 
flic fmaileft in. nurfcry beds, to have one fuin- 
mcr's growth ; and the larger may lie planted 
directly where they arc to remain, and they 
will all flower the following fummcr. 

ASTER, Starwort, fo called from the fi- 
gure oi its radiated (lower. 



The Afters are ihoftly herbaceous, -fibrous-- 
rooted,< flowery plants ; fame are annual, but 
the^ greater part are hardy perennials, pro- 
ducing.annual ftalks of different Matures, from 
one to five feet in height, the whole adorned 
with fimple leaves, and terminated, at top by 
compound radiated. flowers. See Radius— 
There are alfo fome fhrubby plants of the 
green-houfe. • 

Clafs and order/ Synjenefa Polygamia Su- 
■perflua. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a fcaly, imbricated, 
general cup, containing numerous florets. 
Corolla is compound and radiated ; many 
funnel-fhaped hermaphrodite florets form, the 
difc, and flat female florets, three-parted at 
the end, compofe the border or radius. Sta- 
mina, five filaments, and cylindric antherce. 
Pistillum, an oblong germen, {lender ftyle, 
and bifid ftigma ; and in the female florets, 
the ftyle is crowned by two ftigmas, which 
are oblong and revolute. Pericardium, 
none ; and a fingle downy feed' fucceeds each 
floret. 

There are upwards of thirty fpecies, feve- 
ral of which produce large and eleganc flo'w- 
ers; and thofe of an annual, fpecies, called 
China After, are remarkably grand and beau- 
tiful ; fome of the perennials are. alfo very 
fpecious and fliowy, all of which adorn our 
gardens in autumn. • ! ' 

Firft of the 'annual fort, which is, 

1. Aster chinenfts. 

The China After, or Annual Starwort, from 
China, or £)uccn Marguerette.] After with only 
one ftalk from the root, dividing into many 
fpreading branches, growing about two feet 
high, ornamented with oval, angular, indented 
foot-ftaiked leaves, and every branch crowned 
by one large beautiful radiated flower, appear- 
ing in Auguft, September, and October. 

Varieties of this are,] China After, with 
fingle white flowers— fingle blue flowers — fin- 
gle purple flowers — fingle red flowers,— with 
double white flowers—double blue flowers- 
double purple flowers— double red flowers, — 
and with variegated blue-and-white flowers •; 
all of which varieties, in their fingle ftate,' 
confift nf a broad yellow difc, encompaflud 
by a fcrics of flat fpreading florets, forming 
the circumference, or radius ; but the double 
(lowers have many fcrics of fuch florets con- 
tinued to the very centre. 

All the varieties arc but of one fumnierV 
duration, riling from feed in fpring, flower 
and perfect feed plentifully in autumn* and 
perifh root and branch in November ; fo a 
ficlli fupply mull be railed nnnually. 

This fpecies, After chinen/is, is one of »ho 
iinoll; elcg nit and fhowy annuals that own-. 

incut 
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mentrdur gardens ; .alLfhe Varieties ofiwhich are 
curious furniture for the embellifhmeht of the 
common borders ; and as they are of eafy cul- 
ture, may be obtained plenti fully in every garden. 

Their .propagation is by feed fown annually 
in March, April, or beginning of May, in a 
hot-bed, or warm border, from which the 
plants are to betranfplanted into the borders. 

Be careful to procure feed of the different 
varieties, as white, blue, red, Sec. 

The.feed is commonly fown in a moderate 
hot-bed-; it will, however, grow freely in a 
warm border, if fown about the middle or 
latter end of April, or beginning of May * but 
the aid of a hot-bed, jult to raife the plants, 
will forward them fooner, by almofl a month, 
to a {late of flowering. Sow the feed either 
on the fmface, or' in .fmall drills drawn with 
the fingers, and cover it a quarter of an inch 
deep with fine earth ; and when the plants ap- 
pear, inure them betimes to the open air, pre- 
vious to their being tranfplanted, and give. fre- 
quent waterings. See Annual Plants. 

In May or June, when the plants are three 
inches high, tranfplant them into the natural 
ground in the places where they are to remain 
to flower, taking opportunity of fhowery wea- 
ther, and let them be properly dilpofed in the 
borders, and other compartments contiguous to 
the principal walks, lawns, &c. a yard, at 
leaft, diftance from one another, where they 
will make a grand fhow in Auguft, September, 
and October, efpecially if there, are varieties of 
different colours. 

. For fome other particulars in their culture, 
fee Annual Plants. 

If any are wanted for pots to adorn court- 
yards, &c. fome of the fincft double forts of 
different colours Ihould be felected as foon as 
they fhew bloom ; fo take them up with large 
balls about their roots, and plant one in each 
pot, giving water plentifully. 

To fave feed of this fpecies, it fhould be 
gathered only from the perfect double flowers 
ofthe molt lively colours, which will be ripe 
the end of September and October, taking op- 
portunity of dry days, to cut off the heads as 
they ripen. 

The principal hardy perennial forts are, 

1. AsteR trade fcanti. 
Trade/cant* s Virginia Star-wort, erroncoufiy 

called Michaelmas Dai/).] Alter with nume- 
rous, erect, branching italks, about four feet 
high, adorned with oblong acute-pointed leaves, 
broad at the hale, which half embrace the 
ttalk, and all the llalks and branches terminated 
by palc-bluilh llowcrs, appearing in October. 

2. Aster J melius. 

Amel/us, or Italian Star-wort.] After with 



numerous, upright, firm - {talks two 'feet high, 
ornamented -below with oblong-fpear-fhaped, 
blunt,' three-veined, rough entire leaves, and 
the tops crowned by corymbous clufters of 
large flowers, on naked foot-ftalks, having a 
golden centre, and bright blue radius, appear- 
ing in October and November. 

Variety.] With wrinkled leaves. 
. 3. Aster. Alpimis. 

Alpine Dwarf Star-wort.] After, with up- 
right unbranching ftalks, about feven or eight 
inches high, garnilhed with fpatula-fhaped 
hairy leaves, the radical ones blunt, and each 
flalk. furmounted by one large purple flower, 
appearing in June and July. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Star-woit with white 
rays — with blue rays. 

4. Aster. Nova Ang',i<e. 
New-England Star-wort. ] After with many 
erect hairy ftalks about five feet high, deco- 
rated with fpear-fhaped, cordate, entire leaves, 
growing alternate ; their bafc half fiirround- 
ing.the flalk, and all the ftalks terminated by 
panicles of large violet-purple flowers, ap- 
pearing in Auguft and September* 
. 5- Aster altijftmus. 

, Tallejl Philadelphia Purple After. ,] ^ Alter 
with upright, unbranched, haiiy ftalks'eight or 
ten feet high ; oblong-lanceolate hairy leaves ; 
their bafe half embracing die ftalks, and each 
(talk terminated generally by three large red- 
dim-purple flowers, appearing in the end of 
September till November. 

6. Aster grandiflorus. 
Great Blue Pyramidal After, or Catefty's 

Virginia Star-wort.] After with ftalks a yard 
high, emitting many fide-branches, adorned 
with fmall, fpear-fhaped, reflexed, rough leaves, 
and every branch crowned by one large blue 
flower, having a rough calyx, appearing in 
the end of October and in November. 

7. Aster puniceus. 

Purplc-Jlalked American After.] Alter with 
upright purple ftalks two or three feet high, 
garni/hed with fpear-fhaped, fawed, rough 
leaves; their bafc half embracing the flalk, and 
each (talk terminated by a corymbous duller of 
pale blue flowers, growing lingly on alternate 
foot-ftalks, appearing the end of September and 
October. 

8. Aster Unifolius. 

Flax-leaved A/ier.] After with flrong erect 
ftalks about a yard high, lending forth many 
fide-branches, forming a coryinbus, narrow, 
acute-pointed, entire, alternate leaves ; the 
branches falligiatc, and every branch termi- 
nated by one nine (lower, appearing in Au- 
guft and September. 

9. Aster undulatus. 
S Vaiud. 
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Wavtd-leaved After. ] After with branch- 
ing ftalks about a yard high, lower, heart- 
fhaped, waved leaves, downy underneath; their 
bate embracing the ftf^ks, an< ^ iniaW branches 
terminated by an afcending fpike of whitifli- 
blue flowers, appearing in Auguft and Sep- 
tember. 

10. Aster ericoides. 

Heath-like Buftiy Star-wort.] After with 
flender very branchy buftiy ftalks about three 
feet high, clofely garnifhed with very narrow 
entire leaves, and each branch terminated by 
a fmall wbitiih flower, having leafy foot- 
flalks, appearing in September and O&ober. 

11. Aster cordifolia. 

Cordate Broad-leaved After.'] After with 
flender ftalks about two feet high ; heart- 
jfhaped, pointed, fharply ferrated, toot-ftalked 
leaves, and the upper parts of the ftalk dividing 
into many branches, terminated by panicles ot 
white flowers in September. 

12. Aster glabcr. 

Smooth Peach-leaved After.] After with 
branching ftalks about five feet high ; oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, acute, ferrated, fmooth leaves, 
and all the branches dividing at top into feve- 
ral fpreading foot-ftalks, each ending in a large 
pale blue' flower, appearing in October. 

13. Aster ri^idus. 

Stiff-leaved White Virginia After.] After 
with branchy ftalks about three feet high, very 
narrow alternate leaves, and each ftalk and 
branch terminated by one white flower, ap- 
pearing in October and November. 

14. Aster tenuifolius. 
Narmv-leaved American After.] After 

with branching ftalks four or five feet high, 
very narrow entire leaves, and all the branches 
ending in fmall, whitifh-bluc flowers, appear- 
ing the end of October. 

15. Aster concolor. 

Singlc-ftalkcd Virginia Star-ivort.] After 
with lingle or unbranched ftalks three or four 
feet high ; oblong-oval, entire, downy, clofe- 
fitting leaves, and each ftalk terminated by a 
loofe fpike of bluifti flowers, appearing about 
Michaelmas. 

16. Aster divaricatus. 

Divaricated White American After.] After 
with ftalks about two feet high, divided at top 
into forked diverging branches, garnifhed with 
ovate, fawed leaves, and terminated by umbel- 
latcd cluftersof white flowers, appearing the 
beginning of September. 

17. Aster Novo-Bclgicus. 
New-Holland Star-ivort.] After with ftalks 

about four fect high ; fpear-fhaped, flightly- 
fawed, clofe-fitting leaves ; all the ftalks pani- 
culated, and all the branches of each panicle 



terminated by one blue flower, appearing the 
end of Auguft. 

18. Aster Tripolium. 

The Tripolium Ajler^ or Sea Star-wort.] 
After with ftalks two feet high, producing un- 
equal branches ; fpear-fhaped, entire, flefhy, 
fmooth leaves, and terminated by a corymbous 
clufter of blue flowers, in July and Auguft. 

19. Aster pauiculatus. — ranicled, tall, 
blue After. 

20. Aster dumofus. — Buftiy, low, white 
After. 

All thefe perennial Afters have fibrous very 
fpreading perennial roots, but annual ftalks, 
which rifmg annually in fpring, continue their 
growth all fummer, flower and perfect feed in 
autumn, and then die down to the root. 
Their Culture. 

They difdain no common foil of a garden, 
and will fucceed almoft any where. 

Moft of them produce confiderable tufts of 
ftalks, forming a large bufli, which being 
clofelv covered with leaves and flowers, they 
make a very fliowy appearance, both in their 
general growth, and in their numerous flowers, 
in autumn, being the general feafon of flower- 
ing in moft of the forts ; fome flower in June, 
July, and Auguft, but the greater part from 
Auguft till October and November, in the 
different fpecies ; and the !ate-flowering kinds 
continue in full blow, very ornamentally, till 
the end of autumn, at a time when moft other 
flowers are decayed ; fb that they are very 
eligible for common large flower-borders, and 
arc well calculated for large open compart- 
ments, or in aflemblage widi common fhrubs, 
and to adorn the boundaries of home-lawns, or 
the borders of walks carried round out-fhrub- 
berics, &c. obferving that, as moft of the 
taller-grown forts will require fupport of ftout 
flakes, fhould place one to each plant, in the 
centre of the ftcms, tying the whole round mo- 
derately clofe together, that they may continue 
in an upright growth, as ihey would ftraggle 
about in great irregularity, it not fupportcd. 

The propagation of all the forts is efredted 
with facility, by dividing their roots in autumn, 
winter, or fpring. 

The root you intend to increafc from may 
cither be taken up and divided, or with a fpade 
feparatepart of it as it ftands, and lb divide that 
part into as many fcparate flips as it will admit of. 

The fmallcft flip will readily grow and 
flower the following autumn, awl in a year or 
two will incrcafe to a great bunch ; and fome 
forts fprcad fo confidently, that it is fometimes 
ucccflary to reduce thein every two or three 
years, cither by cutting in the' roots on each 
tide, or by taking them entirely up, and divid- 
6 cd 
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ti fmaller, replant a neceffkry fupply of the bell 
moderate-fized plants, and throw the reft away. 

Moft of the forts may alfd be increafed by 
" cuttings of their flower^ftalks in May and June 
in a lhady border, fo that if any fort afford 
root off-fets fparingly, recourfe may be had to 
tin's method. 

The green-houfe fort is, 

Aster Fruticofus. 

Shrubby African Star-wort.} After with a 
fhrubby ftem, growing a yard high, fending 
out fide-branches, adorned with narrow leaves, 
in clufters from one point, and long naked 
foot-ftalks from the fides of the branches, each 
ftfpporting one blue flower appearing early in 
March. 

Variety.} Shrubby After with white flowers. 

Both thefe varieties muft always be kept 
in pots, in order to be wintered in a green- 
houfe. 

Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
young branches in fpring orfummer, planting 
them in pots, which plunge in a hot-bed, juft 
to ftrilce the cuttings ; afterwards move them 
to the full air during fummer. 

ASTRAGALUS, Milk-Vetch, including 
alfo the Tragaeantha, or Goat's-Thorn. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous annual 
and perennial flower-plants, and fome of 
fhrubby growth, all of them adorned with 
winged leaves, and papilionaceous or butterfly- 
fliaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. Corolla is papiliona- 
ceous; the ftandard long, erect, blunt, and 
reflexed on the fides ; the wings and keel of 
equal length, and fhorter than the ftandard. 
Stamina, nine united filaments and onefingle, 
having roundifh anthene. Pistillum, a near- 
ly columnar germen, fubulate ftyle, and blunt 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a pod of two cells, 
and kidncy-fhaped feeds. 

There arc upward of lixty fpecics ; thofe of 
them principally cultivated in the Englilh 
gardens are, 

1. Astragalus ahpecuroides. 

Fox-tall Al fine Biennial Milk-Vetch.} Aftra- 
galus with upright hairy Italics, two feet to 
a yard high, ornamented with long-winged 
leaves, ot about twenty pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and from the places 
of the leaves proceed large, cylindrical, clofe- 
fitting fpikes, wholly covered with down, out 
of which appear yellow flowers, fucceeded by 
woolly pods; flowers in June and July. 

2. Astraoalus galegiformis. 

G oat' ' s-JZue-lcavcd Oriental Perennial Aftra- 
galus.'] Aftragalus with upright finooth ltalkK 



four feet highi adorned with long-winged 
leaves, of about fourteen to twenty pair of oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one; and from the. 
places of the leaves, long hanging fpikes of 
yellow flowers, in June and July, fucceeded 
by triangular pods. 

3. Astragalus chriflianus. 

Great Tellow Oriental Per ennialMilk-Vetch. J 
Aftragalus with erect ftalks a yard high, large 
long-winged leaves, having many pair of oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one ; and all along the 
ftalks, from the axillas of the leaves, proceed 
globular clofe-fitting clufters of large bright 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. 

4. Astragalus Cicer. 

Globular -Podded Perennial Aftragalus.] 
Aftragalus with proftrate ftalks three feet long, 
winged leaves, of about ten pair of fmal.I oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from the 
axilla: of the leaves grow fmall fpikes of yellow 
flowers in July, fucceeded by globular fwollen 
pods. 

The firft of thefe fpecies is a biennial plant ; 
the other three are perennials. 

They are all very hardy, and will profper 
in any of the common borders, or ihrub- 
bery clumps, and flower and perfect feed an- 
nually. 

Their propagation is by feed. Sow it in 
fpring in a bed or border of common earth, 
and the plants will foon come up; all 'they 
require is weeding till autumn, when they 
fhould be trahfplanted into the places where 
they are to remain, and they will flower next 
fummer. 

As the Fox-tail Aftragalus is apt to die away 
after it has flowered, fome plants ftiould be 
raifed annually. 

5. Astragalus Tragacantha. 

The Common Tragacanth Shrub, or Goat's-' 
Thorn.] Aftragalus with many fhrubby, pro- 
cumbent, prickly, white ftalks and branches, 
fpreading every way a foot or two in length, 
adorned with winged, filvery-white leaves, of 
fix, eight, or ten pair of lobes, without an 
odd one, having their foot-ftalks terminated by 
a fharp thorn ; and white flowers in clufters 
from the fides and end of the branches, appear- 
ing in June and July ; not fucceeded by feeds 
in England — native of France and Italy. 

Varieties of this arc,] Goat's-thorn with 
oval lobes to the leaves — with fpcar-fliapcd 
lobes — withfpear-ftiaped, pointed, very downy 
lobes—and with purple flowers, red flowers, 
&c. 

This fpecics and varieties retain their leaves 
long; and when they drop, the foot-ftalks 
remain in form of acute thorns, and as arma- 
ture to the plants. 

S a They 
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They Succeed in the fhrubberies m a warrri. 
dry Situation ; but as they are fomewhat- tender: 
while young, ibme Should alfo be kept in pots, 
to have occasional fMUpr.of a frame or- green- 
houfe during winter. 

Their propagation may be effected eaiily by 
feed, if it can be procured, Sowing it' in a bed 
of common earth in April ; but in default of 
feed, they may alio be increafed plentifully by 
lavers ; alio by flips and cuttings of their young 
Ihoots in April or May, planting them in pots, 
which plunge in a moderate hot-bed about fix 
■weeks, giving occafional lhade and water; and 
harden them gradually to the open air. 

ASTRANTIA, Matter-wort. 

This genus furnifhes two fpecies of herba- 
ceous perennials, growing from one to two 
feet high, ornamented with large divided leaves, 
and crowned by umbellate flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Chat-afters.} Calyx, the flower is um- 
bellate, 'each umbel formed of four or .five 
Smaller ones : the general calyx, or involu- 
c'rum, confifts of eight or ten leaves ; that of 
the fmah umbel, of about twenty, which are 
long, coloured, and Spreading. Corolla, 
each umbel has many florets, each formed of 
five ere£t, bifid, incurved petals. Stamina, 
five -filaments. Psstillum, an oblong ger- 
men, inferior, two ftyles, and Ample Stigmas. 
Pericarpium, an ovate two-parted fruit, 
having two feeds. 
. The fpecies of mod note are, 

1 . As T R A N T I A Afajor. 

Great Black Maftcr-zvort.} Aftrantia with 
upright Stalks about two feet high ; many 
large, fprcading, radical leaves, divided into 
five large, oval, deep! y-fcrra ted lobes ; thofe 
on the ftalk trilobate and pointed, one leaf at 
each joint, and the top of every Stalk and 
branch crowned hy an umbel of flowers. 

Varieties,} Great Mafter-wort, with purple 
flowers — with white flowers. 

2. AsTRANTIA Minor. 

LeJJ'cr Alpine Majhr-wort,} Aftrantia with 
ftaiks about a foot high, digitated or fingered 
leaves* of feven or eight deeply -fa wed Seg- 
ments, and all the branches terminated by um- 
bels of white flowers. 

The roots of thefe plants arc large, fibrous, 
Spreading, black without, and of many years' 
duration. 

The plants arc very hardy ; they arc confi- 
dent chiefly as plants of ornament; though 
they effect no great fignie, they however 
afford variety in large gardens, where it is 
ncccfiary to have many plants of eafy cul- 
ture. 

Their propagation is by Seed in the common 



ground, or by parting the roots, both of which'' 

imay be performed any time, in open weather, 

Ifrom October till March. 

! ATHANASIA, confifts principally of 
fhrubby exotics for the green-houfe collec- 
tion, adorned with radiated flowers 

Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia 
JEqualis. 

Charatlcrs.} Calyx, an ovate imbricated 
receptacle.' Corolla, uniformly compofed 
of many equal hermaphrodite florets. Sta- 
mina, five Short capillary filaments, with 
cylindric, tubular anthene. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen with a Slender Style, crowned 
with a bifid obtufe Stigma. Pericarpium, 
none; the calyx containing the feeds, which 
are oblong, and Separated by a chaffy down on 
the common receptacle. 

The Species for our purpoSe are, 

1. At han Asia dent at a. 
Tooth-leaved Athanujia.} RiSes with a 

Shrubby branching Stem about three feet high, ' 
garnifhed with recurved leaves, the inferior 
linear and dentated, the upper oval and Ser- 
rated, and yellow flowers in a compound co- 
rymbus. . 

2. Athanasia crithmifolia. 
Samphire-leaved Athanajhv.) RiSes with a 

fhrubby branching Stem, live or fix feet high, 
garnifhed with linear femitrifid leaves, and 
bright yellow flowers in a Ample corymbus. 

3. Athanasia pubefcens. 
IV.oolly-leaved Athanafia.} RiSes with a 

Shrubby item fix or Seven Seet high, garnifhed 
with undivided Spear- Shaped villoSc leaves, and 
yellow flowers in ;•. corymbus. 

4. Athanasia trifurcata. 
Trifid-leavcd Athanafw.} RiSes with a 

Shrubby, irregular, branching Stem, five or fix 
Sect high, garnifhed with glaucous, thrcc-lobed, 
wedgc-ihaped leaves, and bright yellow flowers 
in a corymbus. 

Thefe Species, being natives of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, require the protection of the 
green-houfe. They are propagated by cut- 
lings, in June, in pots plunged in a decayed 
hot-bed, and covered air-tight with glades; 
and in fix or eight weeks will be Sufficiently 
rooted to be planted Singly, in Separate pots, 
and inured to the open air, beSorc they are 
removed to the green-houfe there to remain 
during the winter. 

ATRAPHAXIS. 

This genus furnifhes two fhrubby plants for 
the green-houfe, garnifhed with fmall Simple 
leaves, and clutters of two-peialed flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Digynia. 

Charaflers,] Calyx, two permanent co- 
loured leaves, Corolla, two roundifh 
petals. 
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petals. Stamina, llx capillary filaments, 
and rouniliflx anthers. Pistillum^h com- 
preffed germen, no flyle, but two capitated 
ftigmas. Pericarp i um, none; the fingle 
feed being inclofed in the calyx. 

The fpecies are, 

j. Atraphaxis fpinofa. 

Prickly Oriental Atraphaxis, ,] Atraphaxis 
with a woody item and branches four or five 
feet high, armed with fharp fpincs ; fmall, 
ovate or fpear-lhaped, fmooth, glaucous leaves ; 
and clufters of white flowers from the ends of 
the branches, appearing in Auguft ; but no 
feed in England. 

2. Atraphaxis undulata. 

Waved-lcavcd Smooth African Atraphaxis.] 
Atraphaxis, with flirubby, trailing, unarmed 
{talks; garniihed with fmall, ovate, waved, 
curled leaves ; and greeni in-white flowers 
at the end of the branches, appearing in June 
and July ; but no feed in England. 

Thefe two fpecies muft always be kept 
in pots, to be moved to a green-houie in 
winter. 

Both the fpecies are eafily propagated by 
cuttinps in fpring and beginning of fummer. 

AT lllPLEX, Orache, or Arache ; alio the 
Halimus, orSea-Purflane Shrub 

This genus furniihes herbaceous and fli rub- 
by plants ; the former are conlidered chiefly as 
ciculent culinary herbs, the latter as plants oi 
ornament, being adorned with curious filvery 
leaves. 

Clafs and order,'- Polvgamia Moniecia. 

Characters.]' Hermaphrodite and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant. Calyx, five 
oval, concave, memnranaceous-bordered, per- 
manent leaves in the hermaphrodites, and two 
lan e, plane, creel, acute ones in the female 
flowm. Corolla, none. Stamina, five 
filaments, and double anthcra?. Pistillum. 
an orbicular gernv.ii, two-parted ftyle, and 
reflcxed fiigma. Pericarpium, none; the 
feed being lodged in the calyx. 

The piincipal fpecies are, 

i. Atrtpi.e x hci ten/is. 

Garden Herbaceous Orach,'.] Atriplex with 
large triangular leaves, and when it runs to 
feed, Ihoots up ered herbaceous ihilks ; dow- 
ers in June and July, and ripens iced in 

AllRllft. 

Varieties.] Garden Orache with dark- 
green leaves — whitifli-giccn leaves — with 
purple leaves. 

All thefe varieties arc annual herbs ; they 
were formerly much cultivated in kitchen- 
gardens, for culinary purpoles, in the manner 
of Ipinach, and require exactly the Came cul- 
ture, tlvc feeds being lown whetc they are to 
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remain, annually in fpring for fummer ufe ; 
alfo in autumrt, toftand the winter for fpring 
fervice, hoeing the plants to four or five inches 
diftance. 

2. Atriplex Halimus. 
Halimus, or Sea-Purjlane Tree] Atriplex 

' with a flirubby ftalk, branching out widely^on 
every fide, grows four or five feet high, 
ornamented with white, filvery, deltoid, entire - 
leaves, thick, fucculent, placed on long pe- 
tioles, remaining all the year, and-efFecls a- 
fingularly agreeable variety at all feafons: bat;,: 
the" fmall purple flowers have no beauty. 

It is a maritime plant of Spain and Portugal, 
but fucceeds here in the full ground. ** ; 

3. Atriplex portulacoidcs. 
Common Sca-Purjlane.] Atriplex with a ; 

flirubby ftalk, fending out numerous wide- 
Ipreading branches, grows three or four feet 
high, very bufliy, adorned with numerous, 
ovate, narrow, whitifh, filvery leaves. 

This is a fea-fide plant in England, and is 
fometimes admitted in gardens. 

Thefe two flirubby Atriplexes, by their 
filvery-coloured leaves, effect an agreeable 
contraft, in afiemblage with other fhrubs, in 
any part of the pleafure-ground. 

Their propagation is by cuttings planted in 
a lhady border in fpring and beginning of 
fummer ; they will readily rake root, and be fit 
to tranfphnt in autumn. 

ATROPA, Belladonna, or Deadly Night- 
thadc ; and the AJandragora, or Mandrake. 

This genus comprifes two hardv herbaceous 
perennial?, one flirubby plant for the green- 
houfe, and one annual for the ftove, garaiflied 
with fimple leaves, and bell-fliaped flowers, 
cultivated in gardens more for Angularity than 
utility or bcautv. 

The Mandr'agora, or Mandrake, fo called 
from the feigned refemblance of its large, 
long, fiefliy root to the human figure, was 
always ranged as adiftinct genus, till Linnreus 
lately difcovcred its characters to be the fame 
as the A.'ropa, and fo ranges it as a fpecies of 
that genus. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afinggyn/a. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
fwelling, acutely five-parted at top, and per- 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, bcli- 
(haped, with a fliort tube below, fwelling, 
five-parted and (pleading above. Stamina, 
five awl-lhaped lilaments attached to the bale 
of the corolla, connected below, and large 
all urgent anthcra;. Pistillum, a femi-ovai 
germen. filiform flyle, and oblong tranlVerfe 
ili.;ma. Pkric a r im v m, a globule biloeulur 
berry, fitting on the calyx, containing kidnev- 
Ihapcd feeds. 

Tb, 
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The fpccies are, 
I. Kmov A Belladonna.- 
The Belladonna, or Deadly Wightjhade.] 
Atropa with herbac«^s, ftrong, branching, 
purple ftalks, lour of five feet high, orna- 
mented with large, oval, entire leaves, placed 
on ihort petioles : and from the axillae of the 
leaves proceed many Jong foot-ftalks, each 
fupporting one bcll-fhapec), brownifh-purple 
flower, fucceedcd by large Aiming black ber- 
ries of deadly quality. 

It flowers and ripens its fruit from June or 
July until Michaelmas. 

This is a wild plant of Britain, &c. but being 
a robuft, confpicuous perennial, is admitted in 
manv gardens, to form variety in the pleafuve- 
grou'nd- Ir ought, however, to be difpofed 
with great caution out of the way of children, 
on account of the noxious quality of the fruit, 
which being the iize and colour of fr.iall black 
cherries, appear veiy beautiful and tempting; 
and taken internally, they caufe a fhipor, 
delirium, and convuliions, and without the 
fpeedy and copious ufe of acids, fuch as vine- 
gar, juice of lemons, &cc. foon prove mortal. 

The frefh leaves of this plant, applied to 
hard tumours, and fcirrhous fwellings on the 
breaft, are a certain remedy. 

The propagation of thisfpecies is effecled 
abundantly bv flips or off- lets from the root in 
autumn of fpring ; alfo by feed in a bed of 
common earth, from which tranfplant the 
plants in autumn. 

2. Atropa Mandragora. 

The Mandragora, or Mandrake Plant.} 
Atropa with a very large, long, parfnep-like 
root ; no ftalk, but the root crowned with 
many large, pointed leaves, devoid of foot- 
ftalks, about a fool long, almofl half as broad, 
fpreading in a circular clutter; and in the 
midft rile the foot-ftalks of the flowers three 
inches long, each fupporting one whitifh- 
ercen flower, fuccecded by large, round, yel- 
lowifh berries. 

It flowers in March or April, and the fruit 
ripens in July. 

This fpecies is very durable in root, which 
is faid to remain found and vigorous half a 
century at lcaft. 

It is retained in many curious gardens, as a 
plant of lingularity. 

Its propagation is by feed, in a bed of light 
earth, fown in autumn or fpring, cither where 
they arc to remain, or the plants may he tranf- 
plantcd in autumn into different borders for 
variety, placing them in dry ground, where 
they will abide an age, incrcafc exceedingly in 
magnitude, and flower and pcrfcdl feed an- 
nually. 



This is fuppofed to be the Mandrake men- 
tioned in Scripture, and the fruit is faid to 
have vaft power in procuring fruitfulnefs to 
women. 

Of the root of this plant many ridiculous 
ftories have been invented by quacks, relative 
to its fancied refemblance to the human form, 
it acquiring confiderable fubftance in growth, 
andftrikes three or four feet deep in the ground, 
dividing freq uently into large, long, fleftiy forks, 
which impoltors made to refemble the legs, 
thighs, and arms of the human body, andfhew- 
ed 'it about the country, advancing Arrange ac- 
counts of its lingularity, too idle to be regard- 
ed ; fuch as its ienfation of feeling, by emitting 
groans at the approach of violence,and to caufe 
inftant death to him who mould attempt to root 
it out of the ground. So greatly were thefe im- 
poftures palmed upon the credulous formerly, 
that in default of the real Mandragora., Man- 
drakes, or images, were formed of the large 
roots of briony, effected by opening the 
earth in fpring about a ftrong-fhooting 
young plant without difturbing the lower 
fibres, fo fixing a figure-mould about it, then 
filling in the earth, and by autumn the root 
aflumes die defired form ; they alfo fometimes 
artfully carved a large root, as it grew, to a 
fort of refemblance, fo filling in the earth 
again, and by the end of fummer the carved 
parts would be crufted over, fo as to hide the 
artifice. 

3. KTKOfxfrutefcens. 

Shrubby Deadly Night-Shade.'] Atropa 
with a fhrubby very branching ftem, grows 
feven feet high, gamifhed with roundifh-oval, 
alternate leaves, and foot-ftalks in charters 
from the wings of the leaves, fupporting ycl- 
lowifh brown-flriped flowers,which are not fuc- 
ceedcd by berries in England. Native of Spain. 

This plant muft always be kept in pots, and 
wintered in a green-houfe. 

It may be propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, which muft he fown in pots in 
fpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, juft to raifc 
the plants. 

Atropa phy/aloides. 

Vhyfal'u- fruited Atropa.] Atropa, with a 
fibrous annual root, erect fpreading herba- 
ceous ftalk, with angular branches extend- 
ing two feet, gamifhed with fmuatcd angu- 
lar fmooth leaves placed alternate ; the flow- 
ers arc large and of a blue colour, they come 
out fiugly on peduncles, from the axilla of 
the leaves, and are fuccecded by dry globofe 
berries, having three or four cells. 

This plant muft be kept in the ftovc, and 
is propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed in 
the fpring, and afterwards pricked out fingly 
into 
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into pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, and 
in July and Auguft will produce its beautiful 
flowers. 

AUCUBA, a genus of monoecious ever- 
green fhrubs, having male and female flowers 
leparate on the fame plant. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Tetrandria. 

C/taraclers.] Calyx, monophyllous, trun- 
cated, and flightly four-parted at top. Co- 
rolla, four oval acute fpreading petals, con- 
cave below and convex above. . Stamina, 
four erect very fhort filaments, topped with 
oval, twin antheras. Pistillum in the fe- 
male flowers, a gerraen placed below, crown- 
ed with a thick, fhort ftyle, and topped with 
a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval 
unilocular nut. 

We know but one fpecies, viz. 

Aucuba japonica. 

fapan Aucuba.~\ Rifes a large tree, with 
fpreading dichotomous branches, garnifhed 
with large, oval, fpear-fliaped nervous leaves, 
beautifully fpotted over with gold-coloured 
dots ; the 'flowers terminate the branches in 
panicles, and are of a brown colour and fmall. 

Varieties.} With dark unfpotted leaves — 
with bright-green leaves fpotted with white. 

This tree, for the beauty of its large macu- 
lated foliage,- is highly deferving a place in 
every elegant garden, and though it has com- 
monly been retained in the green-houfe in win- 
ter, yet may, with advantage of growth, be 
planted in the common ground, among other 
ihrubs, in a well-fheltered fituation, if fcreen- 
ed from cutting winds, without receiving any 
damage from frofts. 

This plant is propagated by laying down 
the brandies in the fpring, or by cuttiugs, with 
the affiflance of a moderate hot-bed, as other 
plants of the fame nature. 

AVENUES. In gardening. Avenues are 
confidercd to be large ltraighl walks, bounded 
on each fide with one or two rows of noble 
forefl trees, deligned fometimes as a principal 
way from the common road to the manfion of 
a country feat, and often to form views, or 
to lead to different diflricts. 

Regular Avenues, about exlcnfivc feats, 
detached in parks, &c. always exhibit an air 
of grandeur, though I fhould advife to have 
the principal front of the manfton entirely 
open, or unincumbered with thefe or any 
kind of plantation ; for it is a great nbfimlity 
to hide a good front, and obflruct the profpect : 
no avenue can therefore be admitted with pro- 
priety in that part of the ground. A fpacious 
lawn of grafs fhould always be exhibited in 
due oxtcnfion in the moft confpicuous fronts 
of the dwelling. See Lawns. But in a di- 



rection from the wings, detached at fome con- 
fiderable diftance, Avenues might with more 
propriety be introduced and extended on each 
fide of fpacious lawns, ferving by way of 
boundary, and backed up next the lawn with 
flirubs and lower trees, difpofed irregularly : 
and if the Avenues are carried in an oblique 
direction, the lawn will widen gradually, 
and the profpect will be more comprehenfive : 
or Avenues might be admitted at fome diftance 
from either end or back front of the dwelling ; 
in either of which fituations an Avenue may 
be extended towards any common road, vil- 
lage, or town, one or more ferviug as the 
common entrance or Avenue leading to the 
habitation, others by way of ornament, &c. 
and in extenfive fituations, Avenues might oc- 
cupy different parts at a diftance directed to- 
wards woods, groves, or edifices, and parti- 
cular diftricts about an eftate, which, when of 
coniiderable width, and bounded on each fide 
with the nobleft progeny of the forefl, give 
an air of dignity to the fite. 

Thefe Avenues fhould be planted with the 
ftatekeft trees ; and an afferablage of different 
forts effects the more agreeable variety. 

The width of die Aveuue fhould never be 
lefs than fixty feet ; but when it is to be ex- 
tended any confiderahle length, a hundred feet 
wide is not too much, efpecially when we 
confider that as tire trees grow up, the blanches 
on the qppofite fides continue to approach 
each other, which by degrees greatly contract 
the view, fo that if a confiderable width is not 
at firft adopted, the Avenue would in time ap- 
pear very narrow and trifling. 

The trees in the rows on each fide fhould 
be planted thirty feet di fiance ai leaft, that 
the different trees may have full fcope to dif- 
play their heads, and each fort exhibit itfelf con- 
j'picuoufly, according to its own natural form. 

The forts of trees proper for Avenues are 
of the deciduous tribe ; the elm, lime, pluta- 
nus, beech, chefnut, horfe-chefnut, abele- 
tree, or white poplar, fycamore, Norway ma- 
ple, Virginia maple, walnut-tree, wild cherry- 
tree, &c. all of which are of lofty growth ; 
and an aflemblage of all, or part, will have 
a fine effect difpofed in Avenues. 

Sometimes evergreen trees are ufed for 
Avenues: where this is intended, the moil 
proper forts are various fpecies of the Pitius, 
or pine-tree, including all the forts of rirs, 
moft of which attain a great height and mag- 
nitude, with beautiful fpreading lieads, and arc 
extremely ornamental. 

Rural Avenues, as common ways or roads 
through a park, Sec. to a habitation, may be 
contrived either in a direct line, or carried 
round 
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round in a moderate fweep, or the courfe dt- 
" reefed in two, three, or more, very gentle 
bends, or eafy fcrpentine turns, each me or- 
namented with different forts of trees, thinly 
dispelled in a rural tatte ; that is, fomc placed 
itnolv, others in groupes of two, three, or 
mere' together, exhibiting them varioufly, 
i'ome breaking forward, others Handing more 
back ; and for the greater diverilty, may in- 
troduce here and there a clump of tall flower- 
ing shrubs, having die whole, the Single trees, 
groupes, and clumps, fo considerably de- 
tached, as to admit of a full profpeci of rhe 
adjacent lawns fields, or plantations, during 
the whole excursion of the Avenue. 

The tree? that form any fort of Avenue, 
whether deciduous cr evergreen, Should ail be 
permitted to rake their own natural growth. 

AV1CENNIA, this genus compiifes a 
woodv tree for the Stove, adorned with rin- 
cent cronopetalous dowers. 

Cia :; and ni-er. D:: 1 - :a<:via jiv.^ioiicrrr.-a. 

Charc.acrs.'] Calyx, a foe-parted perma- 
nent cup. Corolla, monoperalous tube, 
ihort and bell-Shaped, border bilabiate, upper 
lip hjuare and emarginated, and the under one 
trirld. Stamixa. four fubulate filaments, 
two longer than the others, and roundifh twin 
anthera. Pistillum, an ovate germen, 
creel, awl-lhapetl ltyle, and bind, acute fiig- 
ma. Pericarpium, a coriaceous rhomboi- 
dal compreffed capfule of one cell, contain- 
ing a large feed. 

'There are three fpecies of this genus, one 
of which we fiiall notice. 

AvicENNJA iirr.cntofa. 

Drxny Jvicomia.] kifes a tree fourteen or 
fixteen feet high, with fmall declining branches, 
the lower ones rooting where they touch, the 
moilt earth, and the upper ones garuilhed 
with thick, cordate, oval, fmooth leaves, 
downy underneath, about two inches long 
and one broad, placed oppofite ; and from the 
top of the branches, fpikes of white flowers. 

This tree is fuppofed to be the mangrove ; 
it muft be conflantly kept in the (love, and is 
propagated by cuttings, with the afliftancc of 
a hot- bed in the Spring. 

AURANTIUM, the Orangc-trec. See 
Citrus. 

AURICULA Urjt, Bcai's-car, or Auri- 
cula. Sec Primula. 

AUTUMNAL Plants, Plants that attain 
perfection in autumn, many Sorts in their re- 
spective mature growths; others in their time 
of /lowering, &c. 

Autumn al Season*. The Autumn fca- 
fon being veiy often mentioned in the courfe 
of this work, it may be necelTary to obferve, 



that in regard to the numerous works directed 
to be done in that feafon, we commonly con- 
fider it to be from about the beginning or 
middle of Augufl, till the latter end of No- 
^mber, in which period many works of fowl- 
ing, planting, and propagation, Sec. arefuccefs- 
fully performed. 

As for inftancc, many forts of efculent plants 
are fown to fhind the winter for next fpring and 
fummer ; fuch as cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, 
lettuce, fpinach, onions ; and in October and 
November, beans, peas ; plantingcoleworcs and 
early cabbage-plants; likewife cauliflowers un- 
der hand and bell glnffcs. where they are to re- 
main, and pricking others thick in frames, to 
Hand till ipring ; planting out lettuc es on warm 
borders, and in frames, to Hand the winter ; 
alio celery in Shallow trenches, for fpring 
Service ; making and Spawning mulhroom- 
beds, for winter and fpring ufe. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted flower-plants 
are increased at this feafon, by dividing or 
parting their roots, particulaily m tiie months 
of September, October, and November, when 
the flower-Hems decay; and the Hipped or 
divided parts w ill all flower the year following. 

Like wile, from the middle of September until 
rhe middle or end of November, is a proper 
time to transplant from one place to another al- 
most every kind of hardy fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials, as directed each under its proper genus. 

It is alfo a proper time to plant ail forts of 
bulbous flower-roots that were taken up in 
fummer, which being now planted, exhibit 
an early fpring and Summer bloom. 

Seeds of many forts of flowers are alfo now 
to be fown, which do not grow fo freely 
when fown at other feafons, as expreffed in 
their respective places in the courfe of the work. 

In this feafon alio, from the middle of Sep- 
tember till the end of November, is a proper 
time to" plant cuttings, and make layers, for 
the propagation of numerous hardy trees and 
Hi rubs. 

Seeds of many forts of hardy trees and 
flirubs are alfo to be fown in October and 
November. 

The principal Autumnal planting feafon 
for all forts of hardy trees and Shrubs, both 
fruit, forcft, and ornamental kinds, is from 
about the middle of October to the end of No- 
vember. Many other works of garden culture 
arc paiticubirly nccell'uy in autumn. 

AXILLA, (Arm-pit), a botanic term, ap- 
plicable to plants and trees, cxprclTivc of the 
angles formed by the Hem and branches, at 
the joining of the latter to the former ; and 
the lame of the branches and Shoots, and alfo 
the leaves with cither ; and from which angles 
or 
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or axilla* the flower, $?o. are in many plants 
produced, which arc thence denominated ax- 
illary flowers.. - ' 
AZALEA, American Upright Honey- 
fuckle. 

. This genus funu/hes our fhrubberjei with 
two hardy, deciduous* flowering fty ubs, of mo- 
derate growth, ornamented with oblong Ample 
leaves, and funnel- fhaped flowers in clufters. 

Clafs and ordet;, Bentandriq.. Monogynia. 

Chara£lers\\ Calyx is. fmall, five-parted 
at top, coloured, anil permanent. Corolla 
is a funnel-ihaped petal, having a long tube 
below, and divided at top into five reflcxed 
fegments. Stamina, five filament* inferted 
into the receptacle, and fimple antherae. Pis- 
tillum, a round germen, long permanent 
flyle, and blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
roundifli capfule of five cells, and numerous 
roundilh feeds. 

The fpecies moft known are, 

I. Azalea vifcoj'a. 

Fifcous- Flowered. White Azalea.] Azalea 
with feveraj fhrubby branching fteins, riling 
three or four feet high, garniflied with fpear- 
fhaped, narrowtbafeq, rough-bordered leaves, 
in clufters towards the end of the branches, 
and with all the branches terminated by white, 
hairy, glutinous flowers, coming out between 
the leaves in clufters. 

Varieties.'] With white ftriped flowers— with 
narrow-petaleuflowers— withcluftered flowers. 
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a.' Azalea midiflora* 

Nakea\-Jiowered Red ! Jzalea.~\ Azalea with 
feveral woody branching ftems, ruling feven 
or eight feet high, decorated with oblong., 
oval, fmooth," entire leaves, placed alternate, 
and long foot-ftalks proceeding from the" fides 
of the branches, fupporting clufters of large 
red flowers, having the lo.qgeft ftarnina. 

Varieties.'] Withfcariet flowers — with' pale 
red flowers^-with early white flowers — with 
red andwhiteflowers— widi yariegatedflowers. 

The flowers of both thefe fpecies are beau- 
tiful and fragrant, and bear fome refemblance 
to the honey-fuckle. 

They flower annually in July, but never 
perfect, feeds in England. 

For purpofes in gardening, both the fpecies 
are well adapted for the fhrubbery, and will 
fucceed in any common foil, though they de- 
light moft in fhady moift places. 

As to their propagation, they not producing 
feed here, are commonly increafed by laying 
the young fhoots in autumn, or fpring ; or, 
as many ftems 05 flioots generally rife from 
each root, fome of thefe may be taken off 
with roots, and planted either in nurfery rows, 
or where they are, to remain. 

The feeds of both forts are alfo often im? 
ported, from America by the feedfraen, which 
(hould be fown in fpring in a warm fituation, 
or their germination may be facilitated by aid 
of a moderate hot-bed 
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TJACCA, a berry, defined to be a pulpy 
il pericarpium, or fecd-veflcl, generally 
round or oval, without a valve, inclofing fe- 
veral feeds, moftly placed upon foot-ftalks, 
within the pulp, as in the goofebcrry, cur- 
rant, rafpberry, &c. 

The berry does not naturally gape or burft 
for the difperlion of feeds, being defigned to 
be performed by means of animals. 

By Linnteus, not only the currant, goofe- 
bcrry, rafpberry, ftrawberry, &c. but alfo fe- 
veral other very different fruits, as the apple, 
pear, quince, medlar, love-apple, orange, lemon, 
and pwe-applc, m all denominated berries. 
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BACCHARIS, Ploughman's Spikenard. 

Of this genus are three exotic fbrubs of the 
ercen-houfe and fhrubbery, growing five or fix 
feet high, ornamented with fimple leaves and 
compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjia Po/ygamio Su- 
per jiua. 

C/iaraflers.] Compound flower. Calyx is 
a cylindrical, acutely fcaly, general cup, con- 
taining many florets. Corolla, the general 
flower is equal; the hermaphrodite and female 
florets are intermixed. Stamina, five fila- 
ments in each hermaphrodite floret, and cy- 
lindrical anther*. Pjstillum, in all the 
T florets 
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florets an oval gcrmen, filiform ftyle, ant! 
bifid itigma. Pericarpium, none ; the 
feeds arc one under each floret, crowned with 
down. 

• The fpecies are, 

1. Baccharis tvcefolia* 

Ivor-leaved American .Baccharis.] Baccharis 
with Ihrubby-branching {terns, four or five 
feet high ; long, fpear-fhaped, venofe, den- 
tate-l-iwed leaves; and whiriih flowers from 
the (ides and ends of the branches, in July and 
Auguft. 

2. Baccharis neriifolia. 

Oleander-leaved African Baccharis.] Bac- 
charis with fhrubby Items riling fix or feven 
feet high, branching out upward, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped ltiff leaves, a Utile indented 
at top, and greenifh-white flowers, in clofe 
fpikes from the ends of the branches, in July 
and Auguft. 

3. Baccharis halimifalia. 

Hafmtts - leaved Baccharis, or Virginia 
Groundfel-tree.] Baccharis with a (hrubby- 
branching ftera, riling feven feel high, orna- 
mented with obovate, emarginate - dentated, 
glaucous-coloured leaves, continuing all the 
year, and many fmall white flowers, in Sep- 
tember and October- 

They all flower here annually, and the firft 
and fecond forts furaiih feeds ; but the third, 
flowering late, rarely produce any in Eng- 
land. 

Thefe three (hrubs are generally confidered 
as green-houfe plants ; they are however fo 
hardy as to be able to flruggle with our ordi- 
nary winter in warm flirubberies, in which 
departments they are fometimes planted to 
take their chance ; but as they are fubje6t to 
be much cut in fevere frofts, fome of each 
fort fhouldalfo be potted, in order to be houfed 
in winter. 

The propagation of all three forts is by 
layers and cuttings of the young (hoots, any 
time from March till Midtummer, in pots or 
the common ground, giving occafional fliade 
and waterings, particularly the cuttings ; and 
they will be rooted and fit to tranfplant into 
feparate pots in autumn. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, in a 
bed of common earth, in March or April. 

BACCIFER^E Planta, Bacciferons, or 
Berry-bearing Plants, and fuch that have a 
bacca or berry, for their feed-vcflel or peri- 
carpiutn. Sec Pericarpium. 

BANISTERIA, a genus of tender climb- 
ing exotics for the ftovc, garnifhed with oval 
leaves, and flowers growing in fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Trigynia, 

CharaiUn.] CALYX.afmall fivc-partedcup, 



with two melliferous glands "under the diviflons, 
—Corolla, five orbicular* large, fpreading. 
petals, with oblong linear claws.- : Stamina, 
ten fmall filaments joined below, and finipie 
antheraj. Pistillum, three winged, coalefced 
germina, with three ftyles and obtufe ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, three capfules, containing 
each a membranaceous winged feed. 
The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. Banisteria anguiofa. 

Angled Banifteria.] Rifes with a climbing 
ftalk many feet high, garnifhed with angu ■ 
lous finuated leaves placed oppofite, yellow 
flowers growing in long fpikes from the ends 
of the branches, fucceeded by winged feeds. 

2. Banisteria brachiaia. 

Crofs-armed Banifteria.'] Rifes with a climb- 
ing ftalk, with crofs-armed branches, gar- 
nifhed with fub-oval pointed leaves and flow- 
ers from the ends of the branches, growing 
in loofe fpikes, of a bright yellow turning to> 
a red colour. 

3. B AK 1 ST EKI A fu/geflS. 

Flame-coloured Banijletia.] Rifes with (len- 
der climbing ftalks five or fix feet high, gar- 
nifhed with oval leaves, downy underneath, 
and brownifh-yellow flowers on umbellate- 
peduncles in a crofs-armed racemus. 

4. Banisteria purpurea. 

Purple Banifteria.'] Rifes with a climbing' 
flaik feveral feet high, garnifhed with oval 
leaves and lateral fpikes of purple flowers. 

5. Banisteria laurifolia. 

Bay-leaved Banifteria.] Rifes with a climb- 
ing irregular ftalk many feet high, garnifhed 
with fhfF, oval-pblong leaves, and yellow 
flowers, in a terminal racemus. 

Thefe fpecies are all climbers for ornament- 
ing the ftovc. They are propagated by feeds- 
procured from abroad, which muft be fown, 
in pots and plunged in a bark bed : but if the 
plants do not come up the firft year, the pots 
mull be retained in the bed till the next, when 
fome may appear, and when come up, muft 
be planted fcparately in (ingle pots and re- 
plunged, and afterwards managed as other 
climbers of the like nature. 

BARBA,a Beard, alluding to bearded plants-, 
being fuch whofe leaves or flowers are ter- 
minated by a bunchor tuft of down, or hairs. 
The Mtfembryanthtmum barbatum furnifhcfr 
an example. 

Barbatus Flos, a bearded, gaping, or rin- 
gent flower.. 

A flower having two Hps, the lower of 
which is the beard, Barba, and fronds oppofed 
to Galea, the upper-lip. Vide- Corolla 
ringens, and Galea. 

BARK or TAN. Tanner's bark, after 
being 
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being ufed by the tanners in their tan vats, 
becomes a valuable material of great utility 
- in gardening, with which to make thofc Ymd 
of hbr-beds in uoves,;^c;. commonly caUed 
Bark-beds ; being much taore regular and du- 
rable in their temperature and continuation: 
of a proper heat than thofe of dung;* and 
are of great ufe in the culture of numerous 
forts or tender and .curious exotics, 'that re- 
quire the aid of artificial heat in this country ; 
for the particulars of which, fee the following; 
articles of Bark-Beds and Bark-Pits. 

BARK-BEDS, Hot-beds formed of tan- 
ner's bark, and fuch as fupport the moft uni- 
form and durable temperature of heat, and 
the beft calculated hot-beds yet known, for 
the cultivation of all forts of tender exotics 
from the warm parts of America, Afia, and 
Africa, that require the continual aid of arti- 
ficial heat to maintain them in this country. 

Thefe hot-beds, with a litde afliftance, as 
hereafter directed, often fupport a regular 
temperature of heat almoft a twelvemonth. 

It is thefe bark or tan hot-beds that are 
univerlally ufed' in hot-houfes, and are called 
the Bark-beds ; there being a cavity, or pit 
formed within the hot-houfe almoft its whole 
length, fix or feven feet wide, and three deep, 
and walled round with brick (fee Bark- 
.Pit) ; and in which pit is made the bark 
hot-bed, the ufe of which is both to plunge 
the pots in, containing particular forts of the 
more tender exotics from hot countries, that re- 
quire to be continued conftantly plunged there- 
in, fuch as the pine-apple, occ.and at the fame 



time to aflift in warming the internal air of ,and kidney-beans, &c. alfo in forcing manv 



the hot-houfe or ftovc to a certain degree, eli- 
gible for the growth and culture of the exotic 
plants in general of that repofitory, both fuch 
as require to be retained always in the faid 
Bark-bed, and of the others more numerous, 
that need only the aid of the requifitc heat of 
ihc inclofed internal air aforefaid ; and by the 
aid of which kind of hot-beds principally, 
with the afliftance of fire-heat in winter, wc 
are enabled to cultivate in the greatcft perfec- 
tion that very curious exotic perennial, the 
JBromclia Jnanas, or pine-apple ; alfo all other 
tender plants from every quarter of the world ; 
for by the joint aid of thefe bark hot-beds, 
and fire heat, we arc able to imitate, within 
the hot-houfe, the temperature of diflant cli- 
mates, fo far as to raifc and exhibit in health, 
duration, and beauty, every known plant, 
herbaceous, or woody, from the warmcft parts 
of the globe, which, before the ufe of Bark- 
heds, were thought impofliblc to be cultivated 
in England, 
Thtfe bark hot-beds arc alfo made in pits 



confrrucr.ed in the open ground, diftii\cr. and 
detached from the hofrhoufe formed" by a fur- 
rpundjng wall, Sec. railed almoft wholly above 
ground, having i frame of wood-work at top 
for the fupport of moveable: glafs-lights (fee 
Bark-pit) ; and in which the t in or bar- 
bed being made a yard deep in tan> furnifliing 
a peculiar kindly* lading hear, " is defigncd . 
chiefly, by the afliftance thereof, for propa- 
gating and raili ng many forts of tender plants 
from feeds, fuckeTs, layers, cuttings, &rc. : both 
ofjftove exotics,without encumbering the main 
ftove or hot-houfe ; and occafionally various 
plants of the green-houfe, as well as many of 
the more curious and tenderifhi exotics of the 
natural ground ; and therefore is particularly 
ufeful where there are any confiderable. col- 
lections of tender and curious exotic plants, 
both for the above-mentioned occafions, and 
for raifing and continuing various forts in 
young growth for a certain time ; and of great 
utility as nurfery-pits for young pine-apple 
plants for the annual fupply of the-maia ftove, 
or pinery, to which, when of two years* 
growth, they are removed finally fo remain 
to produce" their fruit. — See Bark-pit and 
Stove. " • : 

Bark-beds are alfo very fuccefsfully ufed on 
various other occafions,' efpecially in raifing 
early productions ; fuch as early ftrawberries, 
and good crops of melons, which, by ihe fei 
gular, durable, and moderate heat. of thefe 
kind of hot-beds, are generally raifed in very 
great perfection ; are likewife occafionally 
adopted in raiGng fmall crops of early" peas, 



forts of defirable flowers to an early bloom', 
both of the bulbous, tuberous and fibrous- 
ooted kinds ; fuch. as hyacinths, . d\varf-tu- 
ips, narciffus, jonquils, anemones,, ranuncu- 
lufes, pinks, £cc. and of fcvcral'.fmall ihrubby 
kinds,. fuch as rofes, hypericumv'arid iomc 
others of fimilar moderate growth* 

Thefe kind of hot-beds .are . alfo ufed with 
n-cat fuccefs in forcing-frames> '-'for the prb- 
iudlion of early fruit, fuch as apricots, 
peaches, grapes, &c. See Forcing-frames 
and Hot-walls. 

Hot-beds made of this material are con- 
fiderably more regular and durable in heat 
than thofc of dung, and not, like them, liable 
to injure plants by fleam ; but as horfe-flublc 
dung, for general hot-bed work, -is both more, 
readily attained every where, and at a cheaper 
ate, and the moil conveniently eligible for 
onunon hot-beds, it is generally more com- 
monly adopted for that occafion. The Bark- 
beds,' however, for the particular principal 
purpofes above mentioned, arc greatly fu- 
T 2 pcriot, 
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perior, in being more effentially effectual by 
their peculiar Kindly contimiancc of heat ; 
and in refpect to duration, they commonly 
maintain a due temperature of heat alnioft' a 
year, with the affiftance of forking or turning 
over two or three times, together with the ad- 
dition, each- time, of about one thin! part of 
new tan ; but they malt be entirely renewed 
every autumn or tyring-, as hereafter directed. 

This article, tanner s bark, of which* thefe 
hot-beds are made, is the bark of the oak- 
tree, chopped or ground to pieces for the ufe 
of the tanners, which, after being ufed by 
them in their ian-vats, is fit for the gardeners' 
purpofe, wherewith to make hot-beds; for 
which there being now a general demand all 
over the kingdom, the tanners are careful to 
preferve proper fupplies to fell for that occa- 
fion, and where it may be obtained at all fea- 
fons of the year, as may be required. 

In the choice of the bark or tan, obferve 
there are different forts, fuch as the large or 
coarfe, the middling, and the fmall fort, which 
lafl is the worft of all ; the large fort is longeft 
before it heats, and the heat is apt to be violent 
at firft, though of the longeft duration ; the 
middle-fized f ort heats moderately foon, and 
regular, feldom very violent, and is pretty du- 
rable ; the fmall fort heats the fooneft of any, 
though more weak, and foon becomes earthy, 
whereby its fermenting property is foon ex- 
baufted, and fhould never be ufea alone, where 
any other can be poffibly procured ; this fort 
however is now very common in the tan- 
yards, for the tanners find a confiderable ad- 
vantage for their ufe by grinding the bark 
fmall, becaufe it goes the fartheft. 

Therefore where there is choice, the mid- 
dle-frzed fort is to be preferred, or a mixture of 
this and the large, and but as little of the 
fmall as poffible. 

Likewife obferve to procure fuch that is 
frefh, i. e. that has been about a week or 
fortnight, or at inoft not more than three 
weeks or a month out of the tan pit, reject- 
ing fuch as has lain fo long as to have be- 
come black and earthy. 

When the tan is brought home, if it is very 
wet, it is eligible, previous to forming it in- 
to a bed, to difpofe it in fmall heaps or little 
narrow ridges for two or three days, or till 
iris drained of the redundant moifturc, which 
would-grcatly retard its regular fermentation. 

The time of year to make thefe beds is 
principally in autumn and fpring. In hot- 
noufes, for pinc-applc plants, 8cc. they arc 
commonly made in September or October, 
to have a good heat during winter ; but when 
they arc required lor the purpofe of raifing 



tender exotics from feed or cuttings, ice. or 
for forcing any early productions either of 
the kitchen garden* or of fruits and flowers, 
they are generally -mane in the fpringv January 
of February, or March j though they may aim 
bemSdeoccafionally at almoft any feafonofth'e 
year* according as may be required for parti- 
cular purpofes. 

The dimehfions of the bed are to be the 
width and length of the pit in which it is 
made, and a yard deep. 

In making the Bark-bed, the tan is to be 
thrown into the pit prepared for its reception, 
as before obfeYved ; and a hand or two be- 
ginning at one end, work the whole up re- 
gularly with the tan-fork to the bottom, car- 
rying the bed to its full width and depth on 
before you ; for it is not proper to tread much 
upon the bark when formed into a bed, which 
would render it too compact, and prevent its 
regular fermentation ; raifing the whole three 
or four inches higher than the top frame or 
copjng of the wall of the pit, in the ftove or 
hot-houfe, &c. wherein the bed is made, to 
allow for fettling ; or if in a detached exter- 
nal pit, making the bed full three feet, or three 
and a half depth in tan, allowing for fettling 
as above. 

As foon as the bed is made, thruft two or. 
three long fticks into the bark in different 
>arts, to drafr up occasionally to feel their 
ower end, to inform you of the temperature 
of the heat. 

In a fortnight, or perhaps in a little more 
or lefs time, the bed will be arrived at a due 
temperature of heat for the reception of the 
plants, of which yOu are to judge by the above- 
mentioned flicks, obferving, if it is intended 
for pines, or any other plants in pots," they are 
to be plunged immediately into the baric, there 
being no occafion for earth thereon, as in dung 
hot-beds; and when you proceed to plunge 
them, it is eligible to lay a board acrofs to 
fland or kneel upon, to prevent treading the 
bark too clofe ; likewife having regard, if the 
heat is apparently violent, to plunge the pots 
only half way, lefs or more, as you fhall judge 
neccJTarv to preferve the roots of the plants 
from being fcorched ; and when the vehement 
heat fubfides, plunge them down to their rims. 

The bed being thus made, it will retain 
its firft heat a quarter of a year at leaft, when 
if, by the trying fticks, you find it upon the 
decline, it is to be revived by ftirring up, 
or turning over the bark, wh'ich, if of the 
large or middle-fized fort, will probably not at 
this time require any augmentation of frclh 
tan. Previous to the tuftiing, firft take up all 
the pots, then beginning at one end, fork up 
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the bark quite : to the bbftbhi, breaking fot 
, Jumpsy aiid turn the whole 'over, ana 1 directly,/ 
plunge the pots as before; this operation will 
reneto the heat, and fupp'ort it in i proper 
temperature two or three months longer, when' 
the lame work of turning, with the addition of 
about one third part of frefh.ra'n, is neceffary, 
blending the whole together, continuing to re- 
peat the fame operation of turning as often as 
you (hall find the heat decline ; about twice or 
thrice Tri the courfe of the year is fufficient. . 

It is always neceffary, m March or April, 
to add about one third, at leaft, of frefh tan* 
previoufly clearing out all the moft crumbly 
or earthy old fluff at top and next the outfide, 
tneii throwing in as much new as will fill up 
the pit, fork the whole up neatly, old and new 
together, 1 ' 

Every autumn, in September or October, It 
is proper to renew entirely the bed in the hot- 
houfe and bark pits ; for after it has been made 
ten or twelve months, the bark will be greatly 
exhaufted both in heat and fubftance, fo as (o 
become earthy, which, at the time you intend 
to make the new bed, fhiould be previoufly 
fcreened, and all that paffes through the fcreen 
to be cleared away ; fo adding to the remain- 
ing old, as much new tan as will fill up the 
pit, then working the whole regularly together 
' With the fork {fee Hot-house). But where 
the whoje of the old tan is very earthy, it is 
proper to clear it out entirely; and "make the 
bqd wholly of new materials. 

BARK-PIT. A capacious oblong cavity, 
a yard deep, or little inore, appertaining to a 
hot houfe, or ftove, &c. both internal, and 
detached externally, in which to make a tan 
or bark hot-bed, commonly called a bark-bed ; 
being in dimerifions four, five, or fix feet 
wide, or rhtire, the length in proportion to 
that of the hot-houfe, &c. or in a detached 
pit, as may be required ; each formed by a Uv 
furrounding brick wall, a yard high, in the 
internal pits; and the external three or four 
feet in front, by four or five in the back 
wall ; and which different forts of pits are 
indifpcrifably neceffary where bark-beds ale 
intended, wherein to make 'the faid beds ; as 
the fhort loofe nature of the tan-bark would 
not admit of being formed into a compact 
regular bed, without the aid of fuch kind of 
inclofed pits fuitcd to that occaiion, whereby 
to confine the tan clofc together within the 
limited bounds rcquifite in the formation of 
the bed in its proper dimenfions and continued 
regularity. 

For this purpofc Bark-pits arc neceffary in 
all hot-houfes or ftoves, and occauonally 
foreing-houfes, &c. And detached Burk-pits, 



jdiftm& from the hot-houfe, arelikewife very 
afefully neceffary in; all .principal gardens on 
many becafions, being of great utility in the 
culture' of many forts of tender exotics, and in 
raifing many forts in the different methods of 
propagation, and for raffing and nurfing fimi- 
lar kinds;in their young growth ; alfo occa- 
fionally for forcing and raifing early produc- 
tions.of feveral forts of hardy plants ; in the" 
beft perfection. , , ; •„.-,.? 

But as there are different kinds of Bark-pits, 
fhall give fbme -general intimations of each 
feparatelyj and their principal refpe£tive ufes, 
cdmprifing — Hot-houfe, or ftove, and forcing- 
houfe Bark-pits, made wholly internal, or 
within thefe departments r one pit in each, 
extending long-ways, in width and length pro- 
portioned to the extent thereof, and of the re- 
quifite depth, formed, each by its proper fur- 
rounding wall, equally about a yard high : — 
Detached, or external bark-pits, erected entire- 
ly external, diftinct orfeparate from the ftove 
or hot-houfe, four, .five, or fix feet wide, by 
any length required, raifed three or four feet 
in-thelfrDiif, and a foot or more higher in the 
back- wall, and fumifhed with, proper glafs- 
lights appropriated thereto, fitted to the tbp in 
a Hoping manner : — each as follows* 

The Bark-pit of a hot-houfe or ftove, and 
forcing-.houfe, &c. is an effentially necefiary 
interior compartment therein; iand which, as be- 
foVeimitoated; being the internal cavity where- 
in the tan or bark hot-bed is made; extending 
long-ways^ and occupying almoft the whole 
bottom fpace of the houfe, except about two 
feet on each fide and ends, for an alley or 
walk all round, between the outward wall 
and that of the pit, which fhould be but very 
little funk below the general furface of the 
flobr of the furrounding walk, and formed bv 
a thin wall of brick-work, generally raifed, the 
greater part, above the furface three feet high, 
the bottom paved with brick or ftone, &c. and 
in which the bark-bed being made the whole 
width, length and depth, ferves both wherein 
to plunge the pots of the more tender exotics, 
fuch as the pine-apple, &c. to receive the 
kindly moift heat thereof immediately about 
their roots ; and at the fame time diffufes a 
peculiar beneficial warm vapour, for heating 
the internal air, affiftcd by firc-hcat in the 
flues in winter ; but fufficient alone in fum- 
mcr and autumn, from May till October, pro- 
ducing an effectual temperature of internal 
heat, for the prelervation and growth of the 
various kinds of tender exotic relidents of the 
Hove, natives of many different parts ofthe hot 
egions of South America, Ada and Africa. 
Sec Bark-bed, and Hot-hoi-je or Stove. 

Generally 
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Generally mod hot-houfes or ftoves, of the 
common width, have only one; pit, extending 
lengthways thereof, as above ; ot: if the hot. 
houi'e, &c. is of confiderable extent in length, 
the pit is fometimes divided acrofs the middle, 
by an intervening paffage, to render .it more' 
convenient in performing die neceffary culture 
of the reCdent plants in general. 

But fame hot-houfes,. of , a very capacious 
width? have two internal Bark-pits, ranging 
parallel longways, with an alley or paffage 
extending between them, which renders it 
more commodious in giving the requifite cul- 
ture to the plants that are plunged in the bark- 
bed, fuch as the pine apples particularly, than 
if the whole was in one extremely wide pit, 
in which it would often be very inconvenient 
to come at the plants placed towards the mid- 
dle part thereof ; fo that two parallel pits, of four 
or five feet wide each, would be more eligi- 
ble than one of eight or ten feet, and by hav- 
ing an, intervening paffage, gives a larger fcope 
of room and current of : air, beneficially for 
the profperous growth: of the plants in the 
bark-beds, as -well as admits of viewing them 
to' greater advantage. 

. However; obferving, as before intimated, 
reflecting the formation of the internal Bark- 
pits in general,- of hot-houfes, -and. forcing- 
houfes, &c. they in dimenfions, in width and 
length, rhuft be proportioned to that of .thefe 
different departments, generally .occupying : the 
greater part of die bottom fpace thereof, mak- 
ing an allowance for a walk or paffage all 
round, as. before intimated, and fliould not be 
much funk at bottom, forming the width, 
length and depth of die cavity by a thin wall 
of brick-work, on each Gde and;both ends, 
railing it about a yard high, and this to have a 
timber-plate or coping framed alongupon the 
top to fccure the brick-work more effectually. 

. -The detached or external .Bark-pits, differ- 
ent and diftinct from the foregoing, are ex- 
terior erections, fcparate and detached from 
the hot-houfc or ftovc, but in a manner con- 
nected widi,- or appertainingtlicrcto, on many 
occafions, and ufeful for various other pur- 
pofes, where occafional artificial heat , is 
wanted ; and are in dimenfions four, five,- or fix 
fect. wide, length as may be required;; formed 
by a ftiiTounding wall of brick-work, three 
four feet high in the front, by four, five, or 
fix behind, wberc fometimes flues for winter 
fire-heat arc erected in the upper . part : the 
whole covered at top with moveable glafs 
frames, floping fouthward to the full fun; 
.and in which a bark-bed being made the whole 
width and length, and three fect deep, fcrves 
as a ufeful appendage to the ftovc, by affift- 
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ing in the culture of various tender exotics of 
that repofitory, efpecially by vyay of nurfery- 
pit for raifing and,riurfin,g many ; forts to forac 
advanced ftate of growtfi; alio o'ccafiorially. 



jir»th| propagation and raiiiug many of the 
tenderer kinds of green-houfe plants, or any 
particular, curious, or tehdereft exotics of the 
full ground, as . being always ready, in a con- 
tinuing growing heat, wherein to plunge the 
pots of different forts of plants for thefe oc- 
cafions, where artificial heat is required, or 
effentially neceffary in railing fuch tender 
plants more effectually, and expeditious ; and 
therefore thefe kinds of bark-pits prove ex- 
ceedingly ufeful in railing any forts of tender 
exotics from feed, fuckers, cuttings, flips, &c. 
and in retaining and forwarding them in 
gro-vth for fome time, more or lefs, as may 
be required ; and a Bark-pit, of the fame kind, 
is particularly ufeful and neceffary in the cul- 
ture of young ananas, or pine-apple plants, 
in rearing and nurfing" them till of a proper 
age and fize, to be placed in the fucceffion- 
hOufe, or fruiting-ftoye or pinery. See Bro- 
meli a dnanas, orjPiNE Apple^ Stove, &c. 

Likewife, a fimilar kind of detached Bark- 
pit , is occafionally ufed very beneficially in 
the work of planting, tranfplanting, or fhift- 
ing .tender or curious plants jn pots, by plung- 
ing. the, pots which contain them, as foon as 
planted, into the bark-bed, which expedites 
their finking frefh root, and runs them off a 
litde at firft in a free growth. 

And a Bark-pit, ofthe fame kind, may be 
employed fuccefsfully in the work of forcing 
or railing early productions, fuch as melons, 
kidney-beans, peas,, ftrawberries, &c. alfo 
many forts of flowers, both of the bulbous- 
rooted and other herbaceous kinds, arid fmall 
flowering flirubs. And if the dimenfions were 
more capacious in height, efpecially in the 
back part, might have fcvcral forts of dwarf 
fruit-trees, in pots, for the production of ear- 
ly fruit. See Forcing-frame. 

Thefe detached Bark-Pits f'houkl be erect- 
ed in a warm, dry fituation, in a fouthcrly 
afpect, and always ranged longways, eaft and 
weft, or nearly in thatdirc&ipn ; whereby to 
have the whole front incline fully to, he fouth 
fun in a floping manner, on which to place the 
giaffes in the fame pofition ; and itationcd ge- 
nerally, cither contiguous to the hot houfc 
or, flovc, at fonic proper diftancc in front 
thereof, or as the fituation or convenience of 
the place may admit, or erected at one or 
both ends extending in a line therewith, but 
generally fepa rated by a paffage between. 

Bur lomc detached Bark-pits arc formed 
with a ridged top, like the roof of an houfe, 
the 
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the glafies doping tbvbotfi' fides, and gene- 
rally, ranged lbrigways fdnth ; and northern 
.order ; to have,- the benefit^ of the, fan equally 
oh both fides j and which.is .ufedifor the fame 
purpofes as ther/otherst; though .principally 
the common foutli-fronting pits, extending 
eaft and weft, are more generally adopted, 
lefs expenfive.in glafs-work, &c. and: com? 
xnbnly more fuccefsful for v general purpofes 
of this kind. .1 ' 

They fhbuld be iconftnj(Sled..moft common- 
ly with a wall of brickr-work as formerly hint- 
ed, forming die upright .fides, and ends, nine 
inches thick at leaft } and where fire-flues are 
intended, the. back wall mud be erected ac- 
cordingly of proper thicknefs from, the bot- 
tom to admit of having flues in the upper 
part, as before obferved; afire-place being Con- 
itructed externally at the bottom at one end ; 
or in confiderably extended pits, may have a 
double fire-place in the middle behind, or 
one at each end, either end- ways or in the 
back part, as may be" convenient. 

But fome detached pits are formed of wood- 
work by poft and planking, ferving for parr 
ticular occafions, by bark- bed heat ;on!y, 
•where no fire-heat is required, as no flues for 
that occafion can be admitted in fuch kind of 
pits ; or however, where additional heat is 
occafionally neceflary, it is effected by. ap- 
plying a ftrong lining-of hot dung to the out- 
lines, and by which a good conftant heat 
may be fupported j and in fuch a Bark-pit, 
fometimes, the younger pine-apple plants are 
depofited and nurfed for the firft year, or oc- 
cafionally ufed for other purpofes of propa 7 
gating, raifing, and' nurfing tender plants, in 
fpring, fummer, &c or fometimes for forc- 
ing early efculent crops, flowers,- &c 

However the principal detached Bark-pits 
fhould generally he formed with brick-work 
walls, as being both the moft effectually fuc- 
cefsful in. general occafions, and of the great- 
eft duration.. 

Rcfpccting the general dimenfions and for- 
mation, they in length, may. be from ten or 
twenty, to. forty or fifty feet, by. four or five 
to fix feet wide, or but little more, as before 
fuggefted ; ; the bottom but moderately funk 
in cafe of much wet. or great damps in the 
ground, which might check the progrefs of the 
proper heat below mthc bark-bed: railing the 
i'urrounding wall, quite from the bottom, three 
or four feet in. front, and four to five or fix in 
the back, forming both ends in proportion, 
correfponding with the front and back walls : 
and if intended. to have one or two returns of 
flues for occafional fire-heat in winter, Ihould 
be careful to erect them wholly above where the 
7 



bayk-bed may reach in height,; 5 both that .they 
may have full liberty to difpenfe*ttheir whqle 
heat to warm the. internal air only, and that 
they may not touch the bark, as the heat of the 
fines immediately clofe thereto would dry and 
exhauftj its peculiar moift-heating'.,property, 
and might be . in danger of fettingiit on fire ; 
but, obferving thefe precautions, the' fines 
would • be : of ; much utility in fevere winter 
weather, whereby to , give aid of fira-heat 
occafionaUy : fo that accord ing : to thefe innV 
mations; in the formation =of the walls, &c. 
raifing them regularly in the order as above, 
to the proper height before arid behind, to give 
a gentle -flope from the back to- the front, a 
plate of timber muft then be framed clofely 
along upon the top, and ftrong crofs-bars of 
wood mortifed therein, from the bacjc to the 
front, three feet and a half a/under;, for the 
fupport of. the glafs lights, of proportionable 
width, made to Aide up and down, and to draw 
off" and on as occafion may require.. 
- But fome detached Bark-pits of briefc-work 
being conftructed without any flues - for fire- 
heat, worked entirely by bark-bed heat only, 
they anfwer the purpofe eligibly on many 
occafions, both in the culture of various forts 
of tender plants, efpecially as a nurfery-rpit ; 
and for raifing tender exotics from feed, cut- 
tings, fuckers, &c. in fpring, .fummer,. and 
autumn; and-alfo for the occafional. culture 
in planting and tranfplanting of tender and 
curious plants, in. pots,, to ! accelerate their 
ftriking frefti root, and run. them, off a little at 
firft in a free.gro.wthc likewife in forcing fome 
early productions, both of feveral defirable 
efculent plauts, and curious flowers, &c. in the 
'earlieft feafon.. 

In the different forts of Bark-pits the bark- 
beds are made in autumn, winter, and fpring, 
occafionally : but generally in hot-houfes, for 
the culture of pine-apples, &c. they are moft 
;commonly made in the autumnal feafon, about 
September or October : and in forcing-houfes 
[are, made principally in January and February : 
others in detached pits for railing tender 
plants from feeds, cuttings, &c. and for forcing 
particular forts of efculents and flowers, are 
made in February, March, and April, as 
occafion may require ; and in all of which the 
bark-bed is made the whole length and width, 
and about a yard or three feet and half depth 
in tan, which continues its heat feveral 
months, and when it begins to decline, is revived 
by forking it over occafionally, and fometimes 
applying a linall addition of frefh tan, as direct- 
ed under the article Bark-Beds. 

BARLER1A. It contains feveral tender, 
herbaceous and flirubby plants, having fimplc, 
oblong, , 
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oblong, or oval leaves, and didyoamious fun- 
nel-ihaped flowers; * 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpertniai 
• Ckaraelers.] Calyx, a five-part'etf perfif- 
tent cup. Corolla, monopetalous, funnel- 
fliaped, with the border deeply cut into five 
fubequal fegnients. Stamina, four {lender 
filaments, two of which are long, and two very 
fhort, topped with oblong antherae. Pistil- 
ldm, an ovate germen^ ftyie (lender, and bifid 
ftigma. Pericarpium,* a comprefled, qua- 
drangular, pointed capfule, opening elaftically 
with two valves, containing two comprefled 
roundifh feeds'. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus : the 
principal are, 

1. Barleria filanifolia. 
Solanum-leaved Barleria.] Rifcs fix or feven 

feet high, branching out laterally, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped, indented leaves, and axil- 
lary fpines, with blue flowers from the wings 
of the leaves. 

2. Barleria buxifalia. 
Box-leaved Barleria.] Rifes four or five 

feet high, having fquare ftalks, with oppofite, 
axillary, folitary thorns, and round entire leaves, 
with flowers growing in whorls. 

3. Barleria Prionitis. 
Prionite Barleria.] Rifes four or five feet 

high, with fourfold axillary thorns, branching 
out, and garnifhed with oval entire leaves, 
and pale-coloured flowers. 

4. Barleria longifolia. 
Long-leaved Barleria.] Rifes four or five 

feet high, with thorns growing in whorls, 
very long, rough, fword- fhaped leaves, and 
blue flowers. 

5. Barleria coccinea. 
Scarlet Barleria.] Rifes with flender flems, 

without thorns, feven or eight feet high, gar- 
nifhed with oppofite, oval-pointed, indented 
leaves, and from the joints of the branches, 
fcarlet flowers. 

All thefe fpecies are tender exotics for the 
(love ; they are all perennials, excepting the 
fourth, which is biennial, and are propagated 
by cuttings ; the fourth and fifth fpecies are 
incrcafcd by feeds fown in a hot-bed; and 
when the plants .are fit to remove, muft be 
planted feparately in fingle pots, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, where they are to remain for 
flowering, 

BASELLA, Climbing Night-Shade of Ma- 
labar. 

This genus contains two climbing, herba- 
ceous, fucculent, hot-houfe perennials, gar- 
nifhed with fimple leaves, and monopctafous 
pitcher-fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
9 
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ChataSeas.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
pitcher-fhaped, flefliy at the bafcy.fixor feven- 
parted at top, and .converging. Stamina, 
five filaments attached to the, corolla. Pi- 
STiLt.UM» a globular germen, three flender 
.ftylcs^with oblong ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
the permanent corolla affumes the appearance 
of a flefhy berry, inclofing one feed. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Basella rubra. 

Red Malabar Wght-Skade.] Bafella with 
climbing, ftrong, fucculent, deep purple, her- 
baceous ftalks and branches, mounting, upon 
any fupport, eight or ten feet high, adorned 
with heart-fhaped, fucculent, purple leaves, 
and foot-ftalks from the fides and ends of the 
branches, fupporting reddifh flowers. 

2. Basella alba. 

White Small Malabar Mj///-S/We.J Bafella 
with climbing, finall, fucculent, very branchy 
green ftalks; oblong-oval, waved, flaccid 
leaves ; and long foot-ftalks from the fides of 
the branches, fupporting white flowers. 

Variety.] White Bafella with fmall purple 
ftalks, and variegated leaves. 

The flowers of both fpecies appear from 
June rilf October, and are fucceeded by plenty 
of feeds. . . 

The plants are preferved here in (loves, 
more for Angularity than beauty. 

They are propagated either by feed in a 
hot-bed in fpring, or by cuttings in pots of 
dry light earth, plunged in the bark-bed in 
the ftove, or any other hot-bed, moving the 
plants afterwards to the ftove, and allow them 
fupport. 

BASKETS. • Garden bafkets, of different 
kinds and fizes, are very ufefully neceffary for 
gathering the numerous and various produc- 
tions of herbs, plants, roots, fruits, flowers, 
:&c. and for various other purpofes in many 
occafional works of gardening. 
, A proper fet of good bafkets, more or lefs, 
being indifpcnfably neceffary rccjuilites in every 
principal garden, for almoft daily ufe, in ga- 
thering the produce, and many other needful 
occafions, as above fuggcflcd, they fhould bo 
provided accordingly of different forts and fizes, 
to contain in quantity, from about a quarter 
or half a peck meafure, gradually up to a 
haif-bufhel and bufhel, or more, fuitablc for 
the diffcrcht purpofes for which they, arc in 
moft gardens daily wanted, efpecially in the 
bufinefs of gathering the different forts of vc- 

grtablcs requifite for the fupply of a family, 
c. of herbs, plants, roots, fruits, flowers, 
and other productions, from the fmallefl arti- 
cles, to thofe of largeft growth, according to 
their refpeclivc forts ; and occalionally for 
many 
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many-other ufeful purpofes in the different 
garden diftri#s, . both of kitchen gardens and 
plcafure-grounds, &c ? : , ( . 

To., fuit thofei different purpofes, garden- 
bafkets are of- different forms; fmaller forts, 
flat, and fMllow, of different fizes, 'moftly 
without handles ; others of the fmaller -'forts 
are deeper, either rounding or .flat-bottomed ; 
fome with a fmall crofs-haudle, others with- 
out, for different occafions ; and larger kinds, 
wider and deeper, fome flat-bottomed, others, 
rounding, and generally furnifhed with han- 
dles ; fome with two fmall oppofite handles at, 
top, others with a. bow-crofs handle. 

for inftance, for the purpofe of gather- 
ing the different products of the • kitchen- 
garden, it would be convenient to have feve- 
ral different fizes of ba/kets, fmaller and larger, 
adapted to that of the fevera| forts of vegeta- 
ble productions, to contain in quantity lei's or 
more, according to their nature of growth 
and relpective ufes, for particular or more 
general domeftic occafions, as may be re- 
quired. 

Such as for gathering many forts of fmaller 
articles, as the feveral kinds of fallad-herbs, 
foup-heibs, and various other fnnilar pro- 
ductions, required only in fmall or moderate 
quantities at a time, it would be proper to 
have a regular fet in different fizes, of fmaller, 
round, fhallow, chip, or oiier bafkets, of 
from about eight or ten, to fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide, by two or three, to five or fix 
inches deep, or but little more; and the fmall- 
er or ihallowcr kinds may cither be moftly 
without handles, or thofe of larger deeper 
dimenfions, may have a bow-crofs handle, or 
fome without, as may be thought convenient 
for different purpofes. And being thus fur- 
nifhed with a proper fet of fmaller bafkets, in 
different fizes, as above, they will be found 
very ufefiilly convenient, fuited to different 
and particular occafions in the bufinefs of ga- 
thering the various different forts of herbs, 
fmall plants, roots, fruits, and other produc- 
tions, of fmall or moderate growth, as before 
intimated, in quantities, Id's or more, accord- 
>ng to their kinds and particular or more ge- 
neral ui'es, as may be required for the oeca- 
iional fupply of a family, &c. 

And for gathering the larger productions 
of principal crops, l'uch as cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, colewoits, and other fiinilar greens, 
the different forts of large d'culcnt roots, peas, 
beans, and the various other forts of principal 
vegetable articles, as arc ufually required in 
ionic coniiderahle quantity, according to their 
feveral kinds, fhould generally be furnifhed 
with largo, thong, olicr balkets, of wider 



an5 deeper"dimenGon^-and : of ,d,iflferent : fizes ? - 
to hold from about the .quantum of, a peck, or 
half-bufhel, to a^bufheL.onrnqre, ps. formerly . 
intimated; made of a proportionable form, in 
width and* depth, wider at the top than- the 
bottom, a'nd generally furnifiied with top 
handles ; fome with a bow-handle crofs-ways, 
■Others with two fmall oppofite fide handles at 
the top edge ; or alfo, for this bufinefs, fome 
of thofe called fieve bafkets would be cpn T 
venient on many occafions: they are of a fquat ' 
make or form, equally as wide at the bottom 
as die top, ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide, by eight or ten to twelve inches 
deep, widiout handles. 

Likewife bafkets qf the above larger kinds, 
in dimenfions juft mentioned, are alfo ex- 
ceedingly ufeful for various other occafions in 
gardens, in carrying, removing, and containr 
ing particular articles; fuch as in the work of 
planting and tranfplanting, balkets are very 
convenient wherein to contain and carry the - 
refpeclive forts of plants, roots, fets, &c. to 
the allotted places for that purpofe ; likewife 
fimilar kinds of bafkets are very ufeful in the 
bufinefs of hand-weeding in walks, beds, bor- . 
ders, &c. to cotitain and carry off the weeds ; " 
as alfo for removing collected heaps of weeds, 
litter and rubbifh, from the fame compart- 
ments; efpecially wherea wheel-bat row cannot, 
be conveniently admitted or employed for that, 
occafion ; and for various other needful works 
in gardening, as before obferved. 

Alio for gathering and containing different 
forts of fruit, feveral different-fized bafkets, 
as above are neceffary ; having fome fmall, 
neat, ihallow kinds, in which to gather the 
fmaller, and any particular choice and more 
delicate fruits, for the daily fupply of a fami- 
ly, or as may be wanted ; and others of larger 
dimenfions, for gathering more conliderable 
quantities of the common hardier fruits. 

Generally, of fruit balkets, where there are 
collections of different fruits, fhould have fome 
of proper lizes adapted for fmaller and larger 
kinds ; fuch as. for gathciing the daily fupplics 
of the feveral forts of fmall fruits for a fa- 
mily, &c. as cherries, itrawbenies, rafpber- 
rics, mulberries, goofeberries, currants, grapes, 
&c. a regular let in feveral fizes, of fmall 
round, white chip or neat ozicr bafkets, 
would be proper ; lix or eight, to ten or twelve 
inches wide, and three or four to five or fix 
inches deep, would be more eligible than lar- 
ger ft7.es, and in which might occalionally 
gather fome of the above different forts in l'c- 
paratc baikeis, and ihefe placed together in a 
larger wide Hat balket in which to carry them, 
foj'thc table, See. or as may be required ; and 
V " for 
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for IaTgcr kinds of choice fruit, fuch as apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, plums, figs, pears, 
&c. a fimilar fet of fmall balkets, as above, 
•would" alfo be very convenient, wherein to ga- 
ther thefe forts of fruits to beft advantage ; or 
fometimes to gather fome particular forts in , 
feparate fmaller bafkets, not fo liable to bruife 
or btemifh as might probably happen when 
too many are placed together in balkets of lar- 
ger fize : fo that it would be moft advifable 
to have fome different fizes of fmaller and 
moderate fhallow balkets for this occaGon, 
which would be more eligible than' larger, 
both for gathering the general daily fupplies 
of thefe kinds of fruit, and be convenient on 
particular occafions, in which to have fome 
principal choicer forts gathered in feparate 
balkets, as above hinted, to fend in for the 
immediate fupply of the table ; or, however, 
where not accommodated with a proper fet of 
different-Szed balkets for the above purpofes, 
fhould have fome kind of moderate-fized mal- 
low ones of eligible dimenfions in width, fuf- 
ficient each to contain fmall portions of dif- 
ferent forts of fruit feparate, fo as not to 
crufh one another, or might be kept feparate 
in faid balkets, by partitions of vine leaves, 
&c. between each fort of fruit. 

And it may be proper juft to obferve, that, 
in gathering any principal or choicer forts of 
the above Iruits, either each fort occafionally 
in a feparate fmall bafket, or feveral forts to- 
gether, in one or mere larger-fized, of a wide 
fhallow form, and intended to be fent or car- 
ried therein, immediately to the table, ice. ; 
it would be proper previoufly to line the infide 
of each balket with frelh vine leaves, and to 
place alfo fome between the fruit, especially 
the larger forts, fuch as apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, plums, pears, figs, &c. and bunches 
of grapes, which both preferves the beauty of 
the fruit, and fets it off in the beft appearance. 

A fmall fort of narrow, upright, chip 
balkets, called pottles, are ufeful for convey - 
ing fome fmaller forts of ripe fruit, &c. to a 
diftance, or to market, and for which occa- 
fion they are much ufed in the numerous gar- 
dens feveral miles round London, fuch as for 
ftravvberrics, rafpberrics, mulberries, and fome- 
times for early cherries, goofebcrrics, currants, 
and choicer forts of early plums, &c. as they 
are not fo liable to bmifc as when in a greater 
quantity together in large bulkets ; fo that the 
•bafkets for this purpofe, being of a fmall up- 
right form, holding about a quart, or little 
more or lefs, arc very narrow at bottom, 
widening upward to four or five inches at top, 
and furnifhed with a crofs-handle ; and thefe 
bcinjj filled with the allotted kinds of fruit, it 



may be more fafely carried, or fent, as may 
be required, without bruiting; And in' large- 
quantities, intended to be fent to any diftance,. 
or for marker, in thefe (mall bafkets, &c. they 
arc packed many together, upright, in a large, 
wife, flat olier balkct, and in that manner 
carried" upon men's and women's heads, not 
fo liable to bruife, as by any other method of 
carriage. 

Sieve -balkets, before mentioned, are welt- 
adapted for gathering and fending larger quan- 
tities of particular forts of fruit, fuch as cher- 
ries, goofeberries, currants, grapes, plums,, 
pears, &c. or occafionally, in the fmaller 
forts of thefe balkets, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, and other kinds, each different fort 
of fruit generally in a feparate balker . And as 
thefe kind of balkets may be obtained of two» 
or three different lizes, from that of half a 
peck to half a bufhel meafuremenr, or little 
more or lefs, they are adapted to contain 
fmaller or larger quantities of the refpective- 
forts of fruit, as may be required ; and- being 
of equal width at bottom and top, as before- 
obferved, with the bottom a little hollowed 
underneath, that when intended to fend 
the above forts of fruit therein to any di- 
ftance, they fhould not he filled abo«c the brim, 
and covered at top, either with leaves, fern r 
or a little clean hay ; and thus, if occafion re- 
quires to fend feveral or many together, thofe 
of equal fize may, if neceffary, be placed one 
upon another, without fear of their preffing; 
detrimentally upon the fruit ; as in this manner 
hundreds are fent together by boats and other 
carriage to the London markets. 

Or for fending the more delicate forts of 
wall-fruit, as peaches, nectarines, figs, fine? 
plums, &c. they are occafionally put up in fi- 
milar-formcd fmaller bafkets, three, four, or five 
inches deep, without handles ; and thefepacked 
feveral together, in one of' large deep dimen- 
fions, in which to carry them to marker, or 
anv diftant place, where occafionally re- 
quired. 

For family life, to convey or fend fome con- 
fiderable portions of feveral forts of kitchen- 
garden productions, fruits, &c. to any di- 
ftance, or to any family in town, fhould have 
one or more large, wide, deep, oficr balkets, 
round or oblong, or in the manner of an ham- 
per, and furnifhed with a top cover affixed 
thereto on one fide, with a fort of withy hinge ; 
ami in which may pack feveral forts of the 
moft ufeful vegetables and fruits ; or fome 
principal forts of fruit being placed in fmall 
balkets, may be packed feveral together in 
thcfc larger, along with the other articles, more 
conveniently for carrying without bruifing. 
I * Flag 
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Flag hahd-baflkets are aHb tifefiinn gardens,; 
hoih to ufe cccafkmally iin gathering particu- 
lar forts of vegetable productions, and hardier 
forts of fruits,, and for fending or carrying 
/mall portions of different forts, to aiiy mode- 
rate difta nee, asmay be required. And thefe 
kind of bafkets are aifo ufeful in gathering 
fome forts of hardy fruit by hand, on. high 
tfandard trees, fuch as apples, pears, &c. and 
green walnuts for .pickling, and other forts- 
occafionaily. 

Bafkets are alfo ufeful, in which to place* for 
conveyance, fome particular forts of carious 
or tender plants in pots, when intended to 
fend or carry them in a growing ftate to any 
great diftance, and for which the bafkets are 
made of a width and depth, proportioned 
to the fize of the plants, either for one large, 
or two or thiee or morefmaller; and, if with 
largifh heads, the top edge of the bafket is 
fet round with long oficr or willow rods or 
wands; and the plants, when placed in the 
bafket, having the head carefully tied clofe to- 
gether, below and above, then the rods being 
gathered together at top, and thus fattened in 
a proper manner, will have a pyramidal form, 
fo as to furround and defend the plants from 
external injury ; and to cffcGt this ftill more 
fecurcly, a large garden mat may be fattened 
clofely' round the whole ; which, if cold 
weather, and the plants of a tender nature, 
ihould not be omitted. 

And fometitnes in the work of removing' 
for tranfplantation, fome curious forts of larg- 
ifh ever-greens,&c in thefull ground, with balls 
of earth about their roots, to be fent to fome: 
diftance with faid balls as entire as poffible, 
that the plants may fcarccly feci any check 
from tranfplanting, large, ftrong, coarfe wil- 
low bafkets, not very clofely worked, arc oc- 
cafionaily ufedj in which to place the plants, 
one only i» each bafket, with its faid ball en- 
tire j and when arrived to the dettined place, 
arc cither taken out of the balkets, or thefe 
cut away, to prcfervc the hall of earth com- 
pact; or if it fhould appear that this cannot 
be conveniently effected if die bafket is re- 
moved, they may be planted, bafket and all, in- 
to the ground ; culling the fides a little open 
in different parts, the roots will make their 
way through, and the bafket will rot and give 
full room for their growth. 

In exienfive plea foregrounds, fometiincs 
large wide bufkets, two or three feet deep, are 
tiled for carrying off the mowings of fhort 
grafs in fnmmcr from hwns, &c. and fallen 
.leaves in autumn ; being either placed upon 
;ni open wheel-harrow, or having two oppo- 
site lido handles at top, in whit.li to' place a long 



pole, to be carried between two men ; a* thefe 
bafkets contain confiderably more than the bo- 
dy of a common wheel-barro w, and thereby the 
work rnay be done more expeditioufly, with 
lefs wheeling to deface the lawns and walks ; 
though in fome places they have large* light, 
deep-iided wheel-barrows, for this purppfe. 

JBafkets for the market-gardeners are of fe- 
veral forts and fizes peculiar to them felves, for 
gathering and carrying their ware to market, 
and'for. whictvthey have different terras, which 
about London are called maunds, junks, 
fieves, boat-baikets, bufhel - balkets, and a 
larger deep oblong fort called barge-bafkefs, to 
hold two or three or more fmaller occafionaily, 
in which are contained particular forts of early 
or prime goods, and frequently fome principal 
kinds of fruit; they have alto feveral other 
forts of fraalfr and middling /hallow balkets 
for their various occaiions. 

The different forts of bafkets for the feveral 
garden occafious may be procured at moft of 
the bafket-makers, or-have them made to or- 
der, for rhe feveral purpofes required. 

But as many places are remote from cities 
and towns, inconvenient to procure ready-made 
balkets, in that cafe rhe gardeners often, at 
leifure times in winter, make their own 
bafkets proper for their feveral occafions ; 
and the proper materials for that purpofe are 
the heft forts of pliant oiier willow rods, or 
wands and twigs, of larger and fmaller fizes ,• 
and for that occafion, where circumftanced as 
above, it would be proper to have fome little 
plantation of the befl ofiers in any moift or 
watery fituation, or along the fide of a watery 
ditch,' or brook, river, or pond, &c. and 
fome kept down to low flocks, to afford an 
annual cutting of rods of proper growth for 
the above ufe. See Osier and Salix. 

For the principal materials for making Baf- 
kets,' fee Salix. 

BASONS, or Rcfervoirs of Water, for ufe 
and ornament in gardens. 

For ufeful purpofes, Bafons of water in 
gardens arc eflentially necefTary for watering 
plants in fuinmcr, particularly ftich as are 
obliged to be planted out in time of di ought; 
alfo for watering beds of young feedlings of 
any foit in dry hot weather, plants in hot- 
beds under glatfts, and all forts of plants in 
pots ; and mat water expofed to the fun and 
air in Bafons, &e. is confiderably more fa! in 
rory for the growth of all vegetables, than 
raw fharp water, drawn immediately out of 
wells: but fometiincs there are natural ponds, 
refcrvoirs, or other waters, in the neighbour- 
hood of gardens, fo conveniently ii mined for 
watering, as to render the cxpenVe of making 
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r a Bafon merely for that purpofe, unnecef- 
fary. 

For . ornament, however, Bafons or fome 
fsmilar compartments of water, of fnialler or 
.larger dimenuons, in pleafure-grounds, are 
very deiirable, and exceedingly proper to be 
introduced in fome, confpicuous diftri&, efpe- 
cially in fome lower part, or fuch fituation 
where a proper fupply of water can be the 
moll readily obtained, either naturally, in or 
near the place intended, or conducted from a 
diftance fufficient to continue the Bafon, See. 
always full to the requifite extent ; and gene- 
rally, in regard to firuation, fhould be at fome 
little diftance within confpicuous view of 
the main habitation, and of the principal 
lawns and walks extending contiguous to the 
faid manfion, and with intervening views from 
other parts of the pleafure-grouna ; efpecially 
where the furface of water is of fome con- 
fiderable expanfion ; but in fmall Bafons this 
would not be material, as they could not make 
anv confpicuous appearance at a diftance. 

\Vith regard to figure or form and dimen- 
sions, &c. if a regular Bafon is intended, it 
may either be circular or oval, fmall, mode- 
rate, or of exteniive widdi, as may be conve- 
nient or thought expedient ; or proportioned 
,in fome degree coniiftent with the eligibility 
of the fituation, or that of fuch part of the 
■ pleafure-g round, Sec. in which it may be in- 
tended, and according to the fupply of water 
that can be coratnodioufly obtained, as before 
.obferved; or, when it may be delircd to have 
a Bafon, or any compartment of water formed 
in fome imitation of a naturalorder, the figure 
may be varied by gentle bends, fwclls and 
curves of different dimeniions ; or in fome 
Situations, it may be formed to imitate a lake 
cr river, &c. in eafy windings, Ids or more ; 
and foraetimes the extreme parts turned in a 
bold fwecp between projecting fide planta- 
tions, fo as the termination may in a manner 
difappear, and fecm in fome points of view to 
extend in another direction, in continuation. 

One great article in making Bafons, or any 
pieces of water, is toconfider whether a pro- 
per fupply of water is to be obtained at all 
times of the year. 

Another thing is the means of making them 
hold water completely at all fcafons, 

This is done the inoft effectually by laying 
the bottom and fides of the cavity thereof with 
ftrong clay, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches 
thick, according to the quality of the natural 
foil ; for the more the bottom foil inclines to light, 
loofc texture, gravelly or fandy, the greater 
ihicknefs of clay mult be allcnvcd; but where 
the foil below is naturally of a ftrong loamy 



or clayey kind, there will be little difficulty m 
making it hold water with a moderate thick> 
nefs of additional clay. 

In : default, of clay for the . above purpofe, 
chalk is fomctimes ufed in countries where it 
abounds, full forming it into a powder, then 
working this into a fort of mortar, with which 
the bottom and fide walls are formed, beating 
and ramming it hard, obferving the thickneis 
as above. 

Some alfo, inftead of clay, work the hot* 
torn and fides a foot thick with mafonry of 
brick or fmall ftoncs laid in terrafs, and plaiftey 
it over with two or three inches thicknefs of 
cement, which is two thirds of powdered tile 
to one of lime, beating it. well with as jittle 
water as poffible, into a ftrong mortar, and 
after this is laid on, rub it over with oil or 
bullock's blood, and it hardens under water 
like ftone. 

The depth of Bafons, or any ornamental 
piece of water, need not he more than three 
feet, though fome are confiderably deeper; 
but four feet at moft is depth enough, event 
when intended to have a boat thereon, or to 
keep fifh in for breeding. The fides of the 
cavity of the Bafon fhould be formed with a 
gradual flope, from the top of the circumfe- 
rence To the intended depth, and the whole laid 
with clay, to render it water-tighf, as before 
obferved, and a few inches of gravel over that - , 
to preferve it, and render the water clear; and 
the furrounding furface of ground ihould, be 
laid with grafs from the edge of the water to 
fome confiderable diftance each way, though 
in the old defigns, perpendicular walls of ma- 
fonry, laid in terrafs, were often formed round 
the fides of the cavity, with a ftone coping at 
top, correfponding with the general, furface. 

No high banks of ftiff flopes fhould be 
raifed as boundaries to a Bafon, or anv piece 
of water intended for ornament, to obftrud~l 
the diftant profpedt thereof ; and if fo that 
the water will unavoidably lie low, it is pro- 
per to fiope oft' the ground gradually from 
fome diftance on every tide to the intended 
furface of water, fo as the fupcrficies of the 
circumference may more apparently, corre- 
spond with the general furface of the furround- 
ing ground ; for the flope to die water, if ne- 
ceffary to have any, fhould be eafy and na- 
tural, that the whole furface of water may 
appear as confpicuous as poffiblc at fome di- 
ftance, and the whole fo contrived, that the 
water may always appear nearly as high as 
the fuperhcios of the margin of the B ifon, 

The fituation. for ornamental Bafons, &c. 
fhould be in fome confpicuous part, as far as 
may be coniiftent with the means of having 
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<it properly ftipplicd with water' at all feafons, 

■ efpecially in fummer, when it is the moft 
: defirable both for ufe and omanjent ; and 

where a large work is intended, .we fhould 
: alfo contrive it in the moft eligible part, 
where as little digging as poflible is neceffary 

■ to form the cavity. . •' 

As to the dimenfions or fizc, if defign- 
ed merely for the ufe of watering plants, 
from ten to fifteen or twenty feet diameter 
may be fufEcien't ; but when required for 
ornament, it may be any fize or form, i 
proportion to the extent and form of the gai 
den, or according to the fupply of water that 
can be eafily obtained, or the nature of the 
foil for holding the water ; for where water is 
fcarce, or that the foil is loofe and fandy, 
nothing very extenfive fhould be attempted, 
as the bringing clay from a diftance to lay a 
large Bafon fifteen or eighteen inches thick, 
as mull be the cafe in light fandy ground, 
would be attended with a conliderable ex- 
penfe ; and if, after ali, water was not to be 
had in fufficient quantity to keep the Bafon 
always full* how great would be the difap- 
pointment! But where water is copious in 
. the neighbourhood, either in an adjacent river, 
brook, or running fpring, fo lituated that a 
. fufficiency can be readily conveyed at moderate 
expenfe to the part of the ground required, a 
Bafon of more capacious dimenfions may be 
undertaken ; and if, with the above circum- 
flauce of plenty of water, there is a natural 
loamy or clavey foil below, of proper depth, 
they are particular advantages; in which 
cafes, Bafons of confiderable extent are fome- 
times eafily formed with very little artificial 



the intended depth, "as above; then work off 
the fides regularly with a moderate flope from 
the edge of the circumference to the bottom of 
the Bafon. 

When the cavity of the Bafon is formed, 
let it be well rammed and fmoothed : then the 
clay is to be brought in, which fhould. have 
been previoufly well wrought over and trod ; 
and begin laying the bottom in the middle, 
being careful that no ftoncs, flicks, or fuch 
materials, be mixed therewith, to occafion 
fiffures to let off the water; fpread it regu- 
larly, a little at a time, and tread it with men's 
naked feet, calling water thereon frequently, 
ramming it alfo from time to time with wooden 
rammers, obferving, that if the bottom foil is 
of a light, or loofe nature, fhould lay the clay 
fifteen or eighteen inches thick, ami fee that 
every part be well kneaded, that there be not 
the leaft vacancy; for the water will efcape at 
the fmalieft cranny, and occafion great trouble 
hereafter. During the work, if the weather is 
dry, cover the clay, as you lay it, with mats 
or moifl litter, or with the intended neceffary 
frratum of gravel, laid the thicknefs mention- 
ed below, to prevent the clay from cracking, 
continuing the claying regularly each way from 
the bottom to the top of the circumference 
of the Bafon ; and asfoon as the whole is clay- 
ed, cover it immediately with a flratum ofcoarfe 
gravel four, five, or fix inches thick, which 
fecures the clay, and renders the water always 
clear ; and when thus far ftnifhed, let the water 
in as foon as poflible. Then proceed to finifh 
the fuperficies of the circumference, and lay it 
all' round with turf from the water-edge to 
fome confiderable diftance every way, as the 



claying, and fome without any, where there fituation fhall admit, obferving to lay it as far 

is a good natural depth of clay at bottom and down on eveiy fide as the water will appa- 

fides, and a large fupply of water : however, rently iland, but not fo as to form any Hope, 

in loofe, hollow, fandy, or any light ground, diftinct from that of the immediate furround- 

a good coat of clay mull be allowed all over ing fuperficies ; for if any at all is neceffary 



the bottom and fides. 

In fetting out the dimenfions of the Bafon. 
obfervc, that where a lull coat of clay is ne- 
ceffary, it muft be flaked out three feet li; 
inches, at lead, wider than its intended width 
toallow a twelve or fifteen inch flratum of clay 
on each fide, and five or fix inches of gravel 
over the clay ; it fhould alio be eighteen inches 
.or two feet deeper than you dciign the depth 
of water, becaule the bottom ought to be 
.clayed twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick, and live or fix of gravel. 

Particular care fhould be obicrved to flake 
the fuperficies of the circumference perfectly 
level, that the water may appear regular cver v 
way at (he margin. 

In digging out the cavity of the Bafon, be- 
gin towarcls'thc middle, and excavate the earth 



t Ihould he contrived in one regular flope, 
which is the more agreeable to character, as 
the furfacc of water will more apparently 
correfpond with the circumjacent furfacc of 
the ground, and appear the more confpicuoirs 
at a dilliincc ; fo that when a furfacc of the 
water lies unavoidably much lower than the 
general furface, the" ground ou every fide 
Ihould be Hoped off gradually to fome confi- 
derable diftance, as before hinted, tint the 
defcent to the water may be cafy and appear 
as natural as poflible, fo as to admit of walk- 
ing with pleafure upon any part thereof. 

BASS, among gardeners, is pieces of the 
threads or llrings of garden bafs mats, ex- 
tremely ufeful as ligaments in the culture of 
numbers of plants, and the moft cheap and 
ready bandage for the ufe ol gardeners. 

As 
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As for inftance, it is the beft bandage that 
can be ufed for binding grafts and buds ; alfo 
the moft ready material for die tying up the 
ftalks or ftems of moft forts of flowering 
plants, and which, if frefh. 'will endure a year, 
or at leaft one fumrner ; likewife is very ufeful 
in the kifchen-garden for many purpofes, fuch 
as tying up the leaves of early cabbages, let- 
tuce, endive, &c. to whiten and promote their 
heading; alfo for bunching up various forts 
of pot and medical herbs tor winter fcrvice, 
and for many other ufes. 

The Bafs for all thefe purpofes fliould be 
quite freih, not taken from fuch old mats as 
have been occafionally ufed in the garden ; and 
where there is much tying, it is eligible to 
allot a mat or two entirely for tint purpofe, 
keeping it in the dry, and not drawing the Bafs, 
as is often pra&ifed, from the mats that are de- 
igned for other ufes, which foon fpoils them. 

When it is wanted for tying, it fliould be 
drawn out regularly, and cut into equal 
lengths ; and to render it more pliable and 
tough, fliould- be dipped in water ; then the 
gardener ihouid tuck it in his aprou-ffring, 
where it will be readv for ufe. 
BASTERIA, All-fpice. See Calycan- 

THUS. 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony. 

This genus comprehends feven or eight 
fpecies oi tender exotic Ihrubs and trees, pro- 
ducing pentapetalous flowers in fpikes, having 
ten ftamina, and a declinated ftylc. 

They are rare in England ; the following 
are cultivated in fome of "our ftoves. 

1. BAUHJNIA aculeata. 
Prickly Bauhinia, or Indian Savin.] Bauhi- 

nia with a prickly ftem, rifing fifteen feet high, 
having irregular branches, roundifli emargi- 
nate leaves, emitting a balfamic odour like the 
favin-tree, and fpikes of yellow flowers. 

2. Bauhinia tomentofa. 
TsmentofeBauninia.lB^uhmh with afmootli 

ftem and branches, growing fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, heart-fhaped, tomcntofe leaves, hav- 
ing two femi-orbicular lobes, and long fpikes 
ot yellow flowers. 

They are propagated by feeds from abroad, 
a {Tided by a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the 
Hove, where the plants mull always remain. 

BEDS are fmall compartments of ground, 
of three or four feet breadth, very neceflary 
in the culture of many forts of plants. 

In kitchen-gardens, it is eligible to fow and 
prick out many forts of fmall plants in Beds, 
having narrow alleys between, for the greater 
convenience of weeding, watering, gathering, 
&c. without trampling on the crops ; as, for 
example, the ground intended for afparagus 
and flrawbetricg /hould be divided into four 



feet wide Beds, with eighteen inches, or two 
feet alleys between ; onions are alio cultivated 
to the bqft advantage in four feet wide Beds, 
having ten or twelve inch alleys ; die different 
forts of lettuce and endive ihouid alfo be fown 
jnd tranfplanted into feparate Beds occafion- 
ally ; as alfo various forts of fmall plants can 
be more" conveniently cultivated in Beds, or in 
borders of timilar width j likewife early ra- 
dilhes fliould generally be fown in Beds or 
iitnilar compartments of borders, which will 
be more convenient for their culture, fuch as 
covering them occafionally in frofty weather, 
and for weeding, thinuing, watering, and ga- 
thering diem on different occafzons. 

All forts of plants that are particularly in- 
tended for traufplantation, •Ihouid alwavs.be 
fown in beds or narrow borders, fo as to ad- 
mit of Handing to weed, water, and draw the 
plants, without treading upon them ; alio, for 
the fame reafon, all plants neceflary to be 
pricked out previous to their final tranfplant- 
ing, Ihouid alfo be pricked in Beds, fuch as 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, &c. 
aromatic and medical herbs of all forts fliould 
alfo, for the general part, be difpofed in Beds 
with twelve or fifteen inch alleys between, 
or at leaft in borders of fimilar width : parti- 
cularly mint, thyme, favory, majoram, fag'e, 
by flop, balm, penny-royal, tanfey, tarragoa, 
feverfew, rue, &c. which method of bedding 
all the forts of fmall plants above hinted, is 
not only more commodious for doing the ne- 
ceflary work without prejudicing the plants, 
but alfo has an air of uniformity, which is 
ever to be obferved in a kitchen-garden. 

The proper dimenfions of Beds in this di- 
ftridt is four feet, or four and a half in width, 
the length at pleafure, with intervening ftial- 
low alleys, nine, twelve, or fifteen inches, to 
two feet width, in the different forts of plants, 
fo that a perfon in the alleys may cafily reach 
half acrol's the Bed, to do the neceflary work 
to the plants, &c. without trampling them, 
or treading the ground hard. 

In flower-gardens, when defigned feparately 
from the general pleafure-ground, the ground 
(hould be divided into regular parallel Beds, of 
three or four feet width, wbh eighteen inch, 
or two feet alleys, cfpccially wnen intended 
chiefly for the curious forts of bulbous-rooted 
flowers, fuch as tulips, hyacinths, &c. alfo for 
ranuiiculufcs, anemones, and other choice forts, 
that, by being dcpolitcd together in Beds, 
having intervening alleys, admits of pafiing 
ber ween them to perforin the neceflary works 
of culture, as well as to view the plums when 
in flower, which in many forts appear to 
greater advantage when in Beds together.— 
I'hcfc beds, in Howcr-gardcns, fliould be neat- 
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If edged with box or thrift. See Buxirs and 
Edgings. 

A flower feminary, or nurfery for raifing 
all forts, of flowers from, feeds, flips, cuttings, 
parting-roots, &c. fhould alfo be divided into; 
three or four feet wide Beds. > 

In nurferies for trees, the ground intended 
for the reception of feeds and cuttings of mofl 
forts of hardy trees and fiirubs, fhould alfo 

generally be divided into three or four feet 
eds, with twelve or fifteen inch alleys be- 
tween, for the reafons above mentioned. 

Beds Ihould not in general be raifed but 
very little higher than the alleys, unlefs in 
cafes of too copious moifture ; but otherw*ife, 
the furface of Beds fhould not be more than 
three or four inches, at moft, higher than the 
level of the alley; for, when raifed conlider- 
ably, the alleys afiumc the appearance of 
trenches, and have a difagreeable look. 

BEGONIA (Begonia), an exotic fhrub, 
rifing three or four feet high, ornamented 
with angulate-heart-fhaped leaves, and tctra- 
petaJous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Polyandria. 
CAaraffers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
tctrapetalous and cordate. Stamina, nume- 
rous filaments, topped with roundilh anther*. 
Pistillum, aneredr. germen, with three mem- 
branaceous angles fupporting three bifid ftyles, 
and globular ftigmas. Pericarpium, a tri- 
angular three-celled capfule, containing many 
final! feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Begonia nitida. 

§hining-lcavcd Begonia."] Begonia, with a 
fhrubby ere<St ftem, branching three or four 
feet high, fmooth, unequal, heart-fliaped leaves, 
and bright purple flowers. 

Variclia.] Begonia, with a rofe-coloured 
flower — Begonia, with white flowers. 

Thefe fhrubs flower in the ftove in fum- 
mer ; and arc propagated by feeds, layers, or 
cuttings: fow the feeds in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed: layers may be done in 
fpring, and in autumn may be taken off and 
tranfplantcd : cuttings may be planted in pots 
in the fpring, and put in a hot-bed j and in 
three months they will be roofed, rit to 
plant in Angle pots, and rcplunged in the 
ftove. 

BELLIS, that beautiful little perennial, the 
Daify. 

The garden Dnifics, in all their different 
forms and colours, arc varieties only of one 
fpecics, the common white field Daily, that 
adorns the meadows and paflurc grounds in 
moft pans of Europe, is fuppofeu to be the 
parent of them all. 
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Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Sit~ 
perflua. 

Charattcrs.'} Compound radiat&i flowed. 
Calyx, a double feries of fmall equal leaves. ; 
Corolla, -a'numerous fmall, tubular, herv 
maphrodite florets compofe the difc, and flat ' 
female florets the radius, and a fingle naked 
feed undereach floret. SeeCoMPOsiTUs^yar. 

But in the full double flowers, the radius or 
female florets, are increafed to the very centre, 
and form the doublenefs. See Plenus Flos* 

The fpecies is, 

BELL is perennis Aortenjts. 

Perennial Garden Daify.~\ Bellis with a 
fibrous, perennial root, crowned by numerous 
fmall, oval, evergreen leaves, in a large tuf 
clofe to the ground ; and amongft them rife 
many naked flower-ftalks, four or five inches 
high, each fupporting one radiated flower. 

Varieties of this are,'] Common garden Daify 
with double white flowers — with double red 
flowers — with double white and red firiped- 
flowers — with variegated flowers — doublefcar- 
iet flovtfers — double pied flowers — double quil- 
led or fiftular flowers — double white cock's- 
comb-fhaped flowers — double red cock's- 
comb-fhaped flowers — double fpeckled flowers - 
— Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens Daify, 
the molt lingularly curious of all, it being a 
•large double flower, fending out many fmaii 
ones immediately from its fides all around, 
each fupported on a fhort foot-fhlk, the whole 
regularly furrounding their common parent, 
appearing very ornamental. 

All thefe varieties flower abundantly in 
April, May, and June, and have an exceed- 
ing pretty efFe£t, when properly difpofed in 
the fronts of borders in affc'mblage witb> 
other low-growing perennial flowers, and oc- 
cafionally planted in edgings. 

They are extremely hardy, and profper iri 
almoft any lituation and foil. 

With regard to their difpofition, fome plant 
them to form edgings ; but thefe foon become 
irregular; in which order of arrangement, 
however, the flowers are the moftconfpicuous, 
though, for the fake of diverfity, I fhould alfo- 
advile- difpofmg many of them in different 
parts of the borders, towards the front, to form 
round parches or tufts a yard or two diftance, 
planting the different varieties alternately, to 
efTcc-l the greater variegation. 

' When defigned to plant any for edgings, 
they may cither be planted by dibber two "or 
three inches afunder in the row, or form a fmall 
trench, as in planting box, and placed therein, 
clofe together, as at once to form a compact 
edging ; though this may be performed alfo by 
the dibber; and obferving, that, as in edgings 
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they are apt to fpread irregularly out of bounds, ' 
in which cafe, they lhould be cut in on both 
fides ; and where "any die off in gaps, make 
good the deficiencies with proper rooted flips 
or plants ; or old irregular edgings fhould be 
taken up, flipped and replanted, as above, once 
iu two or three years, at the proper feafons. 

The propagation of all the varieties is bv 
dividing or flipping the plants in autumn or 
fpring, and the fmalleft flip having a root 
fibre, will readily grow, and in one feafon in- 
crease to a large tuft ; if, however, they are 
intended to make as great a fhow of bloom 
as pofiible, they lhould not be divided too 
fmall, and the flips may be planted at once 
where they are to remain ; or where a large 
increafe is wanted, may plant a quantity of 
fmall flips together in beds or borders, fix or 
eight inches afunder. 

As thefe plants increafe confiderably into 
bunches, they fhould be tranfplantcdand flipped 
every year, or at leaft every feeond autumn. 

This is alio neceflary to preferve the double 
(late of the flowers, as, if permitted to remain 
long unrenioved and flipped, they become fmall, 
and degenerate much to a lingle flate, and bad 
colours. 

The gardeners about London, who raife 
vaft quantities to fupply the markets in fpririg, 
always flip drcir More plants annually in au- 
tumn, in September or October, and plant 
them together in beds or borders, in rows lix 
inches diftance, planting fomc alfo in warm 
funny borders, to facilitate an earlv bloom ; 
for they always carry the plants to market 
when in flower, and the fooner this is effected 
in fpring, the greater price they fetch. 

At each time of flipping, always increafe 
from thclargeft and fulled doubles; and thofc 
that difcovcr any ligns of degeneracy to lingles, 
caft entirely out of the garden. 

BELLONIA, an exotic (hruh for the ftovc. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Mtnogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx of one leaf, cut into 
five fpear-fliaped fegments. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, and whetl-ihapcd, with a very 
fhort tube. Stamina, Hve awl-ihapcd fila- 
ments, topped with erect connivent antherrc. 
Pi j,tillum, a germen, with an awl-fhaped 
f'tylc, crowned by ati acute ftigmn. Peri- 
cardium, an oval top-fliaped capfulc, ending 
in n ))oint,and containing manv rotmdilh feeds. 

We know but of one fpecics, viz. 

Bki.lonia (iffitra. 

Rough balm-leaved Bellonia.] Rifcs with a 
woody flcm ten or twelve feet high, fending 
out many fide branches, which are garnilhed 
with ovate fawed leaves, rough underneath, 
aiuJ placed oppofite the flower*, toinc out in 



a corymbus from the wings of the leaves' onl 
i very "fhort .petioles, and fucceeded by oval 
; capfulcs, filled with feeds. This plant being 
; of the tender kind, muflr be conftantly kept in 
: "the bark-bed in the ftave. t 
*Its propagation is by feeds fown in pots in 
the fpring, and plunged in the hot- bed; and 
when the plants are come up fhould be plant- 
ed fingly in pots, and replunged, giving proper 
air, and fliade in hot weather ; they may alfo 
be railed bv cuttings in the fummer months, 
and managed as the feedlings. 

BERBERIS, the Berbery- flvrub, or Pip- 
peridge-bufh. 

This genus comprehends hardy deciduous 
fhrubs, having fur. pie oval leaves, and fmall 
hexapetalous flowers, moftly in fmall bunches. 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 
Characlcrs.] Calyx, fix concave coloured, 
leaves, alternately fmaller and larger. Co- 
rolla, fix fmall, oval, concave petals, and 
two coloured ne£tariums attached to the bafe 
of each petal. Stamina, fix erect, com- 
preffed.. blunt filaments, and two anthcraj at- 
tached to their apex. Pistillum, a long' 
cylindric germen,* no flyle, but a broad, or- 
bicular, bordered ftigm'a. Pericarpium, 
a cylindric, blunt, umbilicated berry, of one 
cell, containing two feeds. 
The fpecies arc, 

1. Berberis vulgaris. 
Common Berbery.] Berbery with fhrubby. 

woody flems and branches, growing eight or. 
ten feet high, armed with thorns by threes ; 
fmall, oval, flightly-ferrated leaves, placed al- 
ternate ; and yellow flowers, in numerous 
fmall long clufters from the fides of the 
branches, fucceeded by chillers of fmall, 
bright, red berries, in autumn. 

Varieties of this arc] Common Berbery 
with red fruit, having Irony feeds — with led 
ftonelcfs fruit — with while fruit — with black 
fwcctifh fruit. 

The root of all the varieties is yellow; alfo 
the 'inner bark of the ftcm and branches. 

2. Bkrbi.ris cretica. 

Cretan Box-leaved Berbery.'] Herberts with 
many Ihrubby flalks three or four feet high, 
armed with thorns at every joint, fmalt oval 
leaves, and flender foot-ftalks, eac h having 
one flower, but no fruit in England. 

The fil'ft fpecies, Herberts vulgaris, is the 
mod commonly cultivated in the Knglifh gar- 
dens, and the red fruited varieties moll of all ; 
it crows wild iu many of our woods and 
hedges, but has been long admitted an inha- 
bitaht of gardens, both as an ornamental 
llirub, and for the fake of its red liuit lor 
donieflic ufes, which, growing in numerous 
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^little ciuftersj have a vcry'ornamerita! appear- 
ance in autumn, and when fully ripe, are 'a 
curious and very wholefome pickle ; for which 
ufe, the ftonelcfs red fort is in' moft efteem ; 
the bunches of red fruit are alfo in much re- 
queft forgarnilh to diflies; and where nutria 
bers of the ihrubs are; cultivated, the fruit 
affords a -good repaft for birds. 

They flower in May, and the red forts ripen 
fruit abundantly in September. 

They arc excellent furniture for wildernefs 
or. wood-works, or any of the large fhrub- 
bery clumps, in affemblage with common de- 
ciduous fhrubs ; and all the culture they re- 
quire is, to reduce with a knife any rambling 
/hoots. See Shrubbery. 

But to have fruit as large and fine as pof- 
fible, fome plants may be difpofed finely, 
trained with a fingle fiem four feet high, then 
permitted to branch out to form a head, and 
take its natural growth, only cutting out 
luxuriant (hoots and ramblers. 

The common Berbery is alfo fometimes 
planted for hedges, both as a fence, as it ! 
grows thick and branchy quite from the 
bottom, and furnifhed with armature of fmall. 
thorns, and occasionally to afford Iheltcr to par- 
ticular compartments, and by way of ornament. 

Their propagation may be effected by fuck- 
ers arifing annually from the root. 

Lilfewife abundantly by layers in the com- 
mon way, any time from October till March, 
which wiil be rooted and fit to tranfplaut the 
following autumn ; cuttings of the young 
fhoots, planted in autumn or fpring, will alfo 
many of them flrike, emit roots below, and 
Ihoots above, and form proper plants by the 
following autumn. 

They nuiy likewife be raifed plentifully 
from feed, in a bed of common earth, in au- 
tumn, though the plants will probably not 
appear until the fecond fpring ; and when of 
one or two years' growth, traniplant them in 
nurfery rows. 
BETA, the Beet. 

This genus fumifhes feveral varieties of ufc- 
ful culinary herbs, and efculent roots, of the 
kitchen-gnrden, all hardy biennial plants. 

Clafs and order, Petttemdria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a five-lcavcd perma- 
nent cup. Corolla, none; five ftamina ; 
a gcrnien under ithc receptacle, and two 
fiyles, Succeeded by an unilocular capfule, 
having otic feed furrounded by the calyx. 

There arc two or three fpecics, one ol 
which grows wild on the fca-lhorcs, and is 
foldom admitted in gardens. 

The garden kinds are, 

i . Beta. Cieia. 



I' "The: Common Culinary' Beet.] Beta with ' a 
fmall, -oblong, white root,' producij?(g froni its - 
crown many large, oblong, fucciilent leaves, 
on broad fogt-ftalks; and ere£k branching 
fced-ftems two or three feet high, garnifhed 
with clofe-fitting leaves, and long fpikes of 
grecnilh flowers, fucceeded by plenty of ripe 
feed in autumn. 

Varieties of this arc,] Common green-leaved 
Beet — white-leaved Beet —large While Beet — 
Chard, or great Swifs Beet, having very broad 
leaves, wi h thick foot-ftalks and ribs. 

Thefe varieties often vary from one to the 
other, the feed of one frequently producing 
fome of each fort, though, by care in faving 
the feed, the difference inav be continued. 

2. Beta (Cicla) major. 
Grcateft German Beet, commonly called Man- 
gel IVurzel ; fuppofed a variety of the Beta 
Cicla. J Beta, with an exceeding large, long t 
reddifh, or fometimes whitilh-red root ; and 
very large, oblong, thick fuccujentr leaves. 

Varieties.'] With dark -green leaves — light- 
green leaves— -red-veined leaves. 

This is a lately introduced variety of Beet, 
has been much recommended for its vaft 
growth, and great utility both in its root and 
leaves : the former, however, we have expe- 
rienced, has but little claim to efteera for do- 
mes/lie ceconomical purpofes in this country, 
it being of an infipid tafte and unpalatable ; 
but the leaves being extremely large and fuc- 
culeruv are excellently good to ufe occafion- 
ally as the Common Beet ; and particularly 
to bbil like fpinach. 

3. Beta rubra. 

The Red Beet.} Beta with a large, red, 
eatable root, crowned by many 'arge, oblong, 
reddiih-dark-purple leaves ; and when it 
(hoots, fends up erect flalks and branches, 
terminated by long fpikes of flowers and feed. 

Varieties of this are.} Common, red Beet 
with a large, longilh, dark-red root — tumep- 
rooted red Beet with a fhort, large, dark -red 
root—with a red root and green leaves— with 
a yellow root- 

The firll of thefe four varieties is generally 
preferred for general culture ; though the fe- 
cond is equally good, but the root not fo 
lightly lliapcd as that of the former; the other 
two arc not eligible to cultivate for a crop. 
Culture cf thc~Cpmmcn Sort and Varittits. 

The fir ft fort, Common Beet, and varieties, 
;ire choice culinary herbs, whole. property re- 
fidca in their large fucculcnt leaves, which 
are excellent for (oups, &c. alfo to boil and 
cat like fpinach ; and the large white and 
$rcat Chard Beet are in much cfteem alfo, 
lor the ftalkj and ribs of the large leaves, 
X which 
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■which being diverted of the leafy part and 
peeled, are s;reat improvers of foxtp, alio for 
fiewing, and to he dreffed and eaten like af- 
paragus, and the leaves thcntfclves are fine 
pot-herb?, as above ; for all of which ufes the 
ievcral varieties of this ipecies may be obtain- 
ed altv.i -ft the year round ; for as often as the 
large full leaves are gathered, the root con- 
tinues fending up a freih fupply from the cen- 
tre, not only in fummer, but alio in autumn, 
winter, and ip ring, in open weather. 

Ail die varieties of thig fort are propagated 
bv feed fown annually in the fpring, Febru- 
ary, March, or April, in the places where 
the plants are to remain, which will attain 
proper growth for ufe in fummer and autumn, 
and continue till next fpring, then will Ihoot 
for feed ; or if omitted fowing in the fpring, 
may fow fome occafionally in fummer, any 
time till the beginning of Auguft in a moil! 
fituation ; but the fpring fowing is the mod 
eligible for a good crop. 

They fucceed in any common foil of the 
kitchen-garden, allowing each fort a feparate 
plat or bed. Let the ground be dug one fpade 
deep in the ufual way ; the feed may then ei- 
ther be fown broad-caft on the furface, and 
raked in ; or,"" as it is a large feed, fhallow 
drills may be drawn fix inches diftance for 
the commpn green and white varieties, but 
almoft double that for the large White, and 
Chard Beet, fowing the feeds therein thinly, 
•and rake die earth over them about an inch 
deep, and trim the furface fmooth. 

The plants will come up in about a month ; 
when thefe have leaves an inch or two broad, 
they Ihould be hoed, to thin them and deftroy 
weeds, cutting out the common green and 
white forts to about fix inches diftance ; but 
the Chard Beet Ihould be allowed ten or 
twelve inches room every way, that their 
large fucculent leaves may have full fcopc to 
fprcad. 

They will be in perfection for ufe in June 
and July, and continue till next fpring, ob- 
ferving, when you gather them, always to 
take the large outward leaves ; the others will 
come in for ufe in their turn, and an abun- 
dant fucceffive fupply will rife duly in the 
centre from the root, 

Obferve, a fucccflion crop ruuft be raifed 
every year from feed in the fpring, &c. agree- 
able to the foregoing intimations ; for although 
the fame crop might be occafionally continued 
two years, by cutting down the fced-ftcms of 
the year-old plants according as they advance 
in fpring and fummer, whereby the roots 
would abide and produce a fupply of leaves ; 
but which would be much inferior in fub- 



ftance to thofe of the annually-raifed fcedling 
plants; therefore fhould generally fow every 
year to have a good production. 

Culture af^tke Mangel Wurzel Beet. 
* The" Mangel W urzel Beet, fuppofed a va- 
riety either of the Beta Cicla, or rubra, 
having been much recommended in its firft 
introduction into this country a few years ago, 
for its large root for ceconomical ufes in a 
family, but not'acquiring much eftimaiion for 
that purpofe, is valued more generally for its 
leaves, and for which it principally merits 
culture in our gardens ; as we cannot much 
recommend the root, which, although it grows 
very large, fometimes of feveral pounds weight ; 
is greatly inferior in ufe, both to the Red Beet, 
and that of mod others of our efculent roots 
for any domeflic occafions ; is fometimes 
dreffed in the manner of carrots and parfneps, 
&c. fliced and ferved up with butter, but is 
generally of a mawkiih unpalatable rclifh. 

The leaves, however, which, if the plants 
have large fcopc of room, grow twelve or 
fifteen inches broad or more, and of propor- 
tionable length, are exceedingly goodj when 
young, to ufe as the common white and green 
Beet ; and the young, thick, flefhy ftalks 
thereof, diverted of the leafy part, peeled or 
fcraped, then boiled and ferved up with but- 
ter, are tender and agreeably tafted ; alfo die 
leaves to boil occafionally, as fpinach and 
other" finall greens ; and of which the root is 
remarkably productive in quick growth, to 
afford frequent fucceffional gatherings all fum- 
mer and autumn, &c. either cutting them off 
clofe, or gathering' only the larger outward 
leaves, and in either method they foon ftioot 
up again in a plentiful fucceffional fupply. 

It is raifed from feed fown annually in the 
fpring, the fame as the other forts, in any 
open fituation, but fhould generally be fown 
thinner, either in drills one or two feet afun- 
der, or broad-caft on the general furface and 
raked in ; and when the plants are come up, 
of one, two, or three inches in growth, they 
ihould be thinned to a proportionable diftance 
to give room for the full cxpanfion of their 
large leaves. 

But in the culture of this fort, fome advifc 
tranfplanting, when the young plants arc of 
two of three inches growth, fetting them in 
rows one or two feet afundcr, though we 
think this is unneceffary ; cfpccially, as they 
have long downright tap roots, which generally 
arc the mod fuccefsful when they remain 
where fown ; however, the method may alfo 
be practifed occafionally by way of experi 
mcnt. 

The plants generally continue a production 
of 
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of leaves great part of the year, and the roots 
attain perfection for ufe in autumn and .win- 
ter till fpring ; but when required to have a» 
principal crop of full-fized roots, fome fhould 
beallotted for that purpoie without cutting or 
gathering the leaves. <■ 
Culture of the Red Sort. 
The fecond fort, Beta rubra, is highly va- 
lued for its large red root, which in the com- 
mon variety often grows twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and three ;or four inches thick, 
or more, upward; but that of the turnep- 
rooted fort is much fhorter . and generally 
thicker, and of equal quality in goodnefs in 
every refpett for ufe ; and, in both of which, 
thofe that are of the largeft growth, and dark- 
eft red colour, are the moft valuable : thefe 
roots being tender, fweet, and palatable, are 
boiled, fliced, and eaten coid, grc. are alfo 
fliced and fcraped in fallads, both as an eat- 
able ingredient, and by way ofgarnifli ; flices 
of the root are alfo in requeft as gftrnifli to 
dimes, and they are alfo ufed as a pickle : — the 
other varieties are never cultivated for any' 
principal crop. 

Thefe roots are in' perfection from the end 
of Auguft until March or April, when they 
will lhoot and become flicky. 

This fort is raifed from feed fown annually 
in March or April, in the place where the 
plants arc to remain, being careful to procure 
that of the beft dark-red fort. 

It fhould be allowed a light, rich, deep foil, 
in an open cxpofure. 

The market-gardeners often fow this fort 
thinly among their crops of onions, carrots, 
Sec. that are to be drawn off while young ; 
fo that when thefe are gone, the Beets com- 
mence a full crop. 

1 mould however advife to fow the princi- 
pal crop feparatc, which, in the end, will be 
found to be the beft culture. Let the ground 
be dug one good fpade deep at leaft, and well 
broken, and fow the feed directly, which 
may cither be fown broad-caft on the furface, 
and rake it well into the ground ; or, as obferv- 
ed of the firft fort, as the Iced being large, that 
in order to bury it more regularly it may be 
" Ills tin ' 



may 1 be performed either" by -hand-weeding or 
fm all-hoeing ; the latter is the moft expeditious - 
for large crops, as well as loofens y£he furface 
of the earth, to the greater advantage of the 
young plants*; however, in either method 
proceed in the work in proper time as above, 
and carefully eradicate all weeds, and- thin the 
plants regularly ten or twelve inches diftance, 
leaving no where, two or more together, re- 
peating the work, occafionallv, to kill weeds, 
till the plants cover the ground. 

Some of the roots will be fit to take up for 
ufe about the end of Auguft, though they will 
not attain full perfection until October. 

In November a quantity of the roots fhould 
be taken up, their tops trimmed off not too 
clofe, and then laid in fand or dry earth under 
flicker, to be ready for winter fervice. 
Of faving Seed from both Species. 
To lave feed of all the varieties, either 
mark fome of the beft plants in fpring to be 
left to run up, or they may be tranfplanted in 
February or March into a convenient place, to 
have fhelter from winds ; they will ihoot up 
ftalks in May ; in June fupport them with 
ftakes, and the feed will ripen in September.- 
BETON1CA, Betony.. 
The plants are herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
perennials, having fimple leaves, and annual 
ftalks from one to two feet high, terminated 
by fpikes of fmall ringent flowers ; efteemed, 
fome as medical plants, and fome for varietv 
in gardens. 

Glafs and order, Didynamia Gymnojpermia, 
Chat-afters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted, and permanent. Corolla 
is ringent, with a cylindric incurved tube, 
the upper-lip roundifli and entire, the lower 
one three-parted, the middle part broad and 
emarginated. Stamina, two long and two 
fliort 'filaments, and roundifli anthera;. Pis- 
tillum, a four-parted germen, awl-ftiaped 
ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, none; 
four naked feeds lodged in the calyx. 
The fpecies arc, 
i. Betonica officinalis. 
Common Officinal IVood Betony.] Betonica 
with many oblong, indented lea v< 



gfoot- 

fown in drills drawn an inch deep', and ten or j ftalks from the root, and fquare rtalks a foot - 
twelve diftance ; or you may dot or prick it j and half high, terminated by interrupted fpikes 
in, as often practifed, with a blunt dibber, of flowers. 

in lines the above diftance, making the holes an Varieties,] Common Betony with purple 
inch deep, and eight or ten afundcr in the j flowers— with red flowers— with white flow •■ 
rows, dropping two or three feeds in each' 



hole, though only one .good plant muft be 
left in each place. In May or June, when 
the plants of either method of lowing have 
leaves an inch or two broad, they will require 
thinning and cleaning from weeds, which 



This fpecies and varieties are wild plants of 
our woods, much valued for their medical pro- 
perties. 

2. Betonica oritntalis. > 
Oriental Betony,] Betonica with long nar- 
X 2 row, 
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tow, hairy, indented leaves, ob long foot- 
ftalks from the root, and fquare, leafy ftalks a 
loot and half high, terminated by a large en- 
tire fpike of purple flowers. 
3. Betonica danieofiritita* 
Large DartiJ/i Be tony.] Betonka with broad* 
heart-maped, radical leaves ; large upright 
ftalks, ornamented with fpear-maped obtufe 
leaves, and terminated by oblong thick fpikes 
of purple or white flowers. 

All thefe are hardy plants, and will thrive 
in any iltuation. 

They are propagated by feed and by part- 
ing the roots. Sow the feed in the fpring, and 
the roots may be parted or tranfplanted either 
in the fpring or autumn. 

BE TULA, the Birch-tree, comprehending 
alfo the Jlmts, or Aider-tree. 

This genus comprehends feveral fpecies of 
hardy deciduous forcft-trees, ufeiul for pur- 
pefes in gardening, and as underwood and 
timber-trees for many ceconomical ufes. 

Clafs and order, Mancecia Tetrandria. 

The flowers are produced in a cylindrical 
amentum or catkin, with male . and • female 
flowers on feparate catkins, at a diftance on 
the fame tree : the male florets have four {la- 
mina, and the females two ftyles, fuccecded 
by Angle feeds lodged in the feales of the 
amentum. 

The fpecies of mod note are, 

1. Betula alba. 

fVhite, or Common European Birch.] Betula 
with an ereft trunk covered with a white bark, 
rifmg twenty or thirty feet high, dividing into 
many moderate branches, adorned with lmall, 
oval, ferratcd leaves, ending in points. 

Variety.] Pendulous, or Weeping Birch. 

2. Betula nigra. 

Black Virginia Birch.] Betula with a large 
upright trunk, and fpreading fpottcd branches, 
growing fifty or lixiy feet high, garnifhed with 
larger, rhomboid-oval, doubly-ferratcd, pointed 
leaves, on long foot-ftalks. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved Virginia Birch — 
Pcplar-kaved Virginia Birch — Paper Birch. 

3. Betula lent a. 

Canada Birch.} Betula with an upright 



trunk and fpreadirig branches, growing lixty 
feet high ; large, hcart4haped-ob!ong, pointed, 
ferratcd leaves. 

Varieties.] Dufky Canada Birch-r- White 
paper Canada Birch— Poplar-leaved Canada 
Birch. 
4. Betula nana. 

Dwarf Alpine Birch.] Betula with a flmib- 
by branching llcm two or three feet high, gar- 
niftied with round crcnatcd-edgcd leaves. 

.5. Betula Alnus. 



(AHnits)~Tht dltH&reti] Betolawitha» 
upright (rem, having purplifli bark, riling; 
thirty or forty feet in height, dividing into many 
porplidverect-growmg branches, adorned with* 
b^rgej round, glutinous leaves, of a deep-greenv 
colour. '. 

Varieties.] Common round-leaved Engl ifli 
Alde^as above— Long-leaved American Alder 
—White Alder — Hoary-leaved Alder r— Dwarf 
Alder— Cat-leaved Aider. 
. AH thefe fpecies of Betula are extremely 
hardy, and will pro{per upon almoft any foil 
and expoftrre, either in large plcafure-grounds, 
parks, nelds, Sec. 

. For pnrpofes in gardening, they,, having 
ftraight fmooth Items, may be introduced for 
ornament and variety in extenilve grounds ; 
their foliage will form an agreeable diverfity ir» 
aflemblage with other deciduous trees ; but 
their flowers poiTefs little beauty ; they have 3 
good effect, in large wildernefs and wood- 
works, and in ornamental plantations on the 
boundaries of parks and confxlerable lawns > 
alio in. internal clumps in parks, and fome 
planted fingly as (landards in large opens. 

The Betula Alba, or Common Birch, grows 
naturally in great plenty in many parts of 
Britain, profpers in any foil, wet or dry,- 
boggy, ftony, or fandy barren land, often 
fowing itfelf, and comes up abundantly in fuel* 
places where hardly any other tree will grow ; 
and in fuch ground it may be cultivated u> 
advantage, both as a foreft-tree for its timber, 
and as coppice or underwood, to fell every 
feven or eight years for poles, &c. 

The timber of this tree, when old, is cfteemed 
by the wheel- wrights, and turners value it for 
many purpofes ; irs lopping is excellent fuel, 
and the brulh-wood makes the bell of brooms. 
See Brooms. 

The bark of thefe trees is of fuch dura- 
ble nature, that the Swedes cover their houfes 
with it m the manner of tiles. 

Before the invention of writing-paper, the 
inner bark of this tree was fometimes prepared 
and ufed for that purpofe ; hence fotne forts 
are called Paper-Birch. 

A wholdome wine is made of the juice or 
lap of this tree, procured in March while die 
lap is in motion, by boring holes in the body 
of large trees, and putting in faucets or taps of 
fmall elder-pipes, to conduft the liquor into 
bottles, fo that from a good many trees feveral 
gallons may be daily collected, without in . 
juring the trees in their growth. 

Coppices are formed of thefe trees in wnlle. 
barren land, to cut as underwood every fix, 
eight, or ten years, for poles, for hoops, and 
many ufes in hufbandry ; alfo for the bruflv- 
• wood 
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wood fotj>irch-hrooms, for which there is a 
conftant demand. When fuch coppices are 
intended, tiiey ' fhbuUl, be formed of young 
plants, previoufly raifed in die nurfery (fee 
their Propagation) ; from thence planted out at 
five or lix feet diftance, which in feven or 
eight years will be ready to cut as underwood, 
and xvill fupport a cutting every fixth year for 
theVbroom-men, and every eighth, tenth, or 
twelfth year, for poles for the hoop-benders, 
and other ufes, and for. hufbandry implements. 

The two fpecies of American Birch, and 
varieties, being equally hardy as die common 
fort, bat more fwift in growth, and obtain a 
large ftature, may alfo be introduced in woods 
and other plantations among fbreft-trees. 

The Bctula Alms, or Alder-tree, grows 
rapidly in marfhy or watery places, or mea- 
dows contiguous to rivers, brooks, and other 
waters, in moft pans of Britain, and is a ufeful 
tree both in its growing ftate, and its wood as 
timber, and for poles for various ufes, which 
growing freely in any moift or boggy foil, it 
may be cultivated to good account in any wafte, 
marfhy, or fwampy grounds. 

In its growing ftate it is moft ufeful to fecure 
the banks of rivers, by planting truncheons 
pretty clofe, which will grow and fend up 
numerous fuckers quite from the lower roots; 
*which effectually prevents die banks from 
being- undermined by the current. 

Thefe trees are alfo ufeful to form hedges, 
to .fence and divide boggy or fwampy ground. 

The wood of this tree is particularly valua- 
ble for works intended to be conftantly under 
water, fuch as water-pipes, fluices, pumps, 
troughs, piles, &c. and the turners apply it to 
various ufes. 

Coppices of the Birch and Alder in boggy- 
ground, to be cut as underwood every eight or 
ten years for poles or brooms, pay very well ; 
and which plantation may either be formed 
by planting feedling-raifed young trees from a 
nurfery, of three or four to five or fix feet 
growth ; or the Alder alfo by ftrong cuttings 
of the young branches or fhoots ; and likewife 
by planting large truncheons or poles, cut three 
or four feet long from growing trees ; fharp- 
cning one end, then making holes with an iron 
crow, occ. half a yard or two feet, and one or 
two yards afundcr, plant the truncheons two 
feet in the ground ; they will readily grow and 
fond up fcvernl ftems, which in feven years 
will he large enough to fell for poles, at which 
time clear away entirely every other ftool, fo 
tliat the remainder (land five or lix feet afundcr, 
and they will afford you a fall of good poles 
every eighth or tenth year. 
But when intended to have thefe or any of 



the Birches (land for timber, they muflbe left 
fifteen feet afunder. 

The Propagation of all thejS'pecies. 
The Birch-trees are propagated either by 
feeds or layers; the common fort afford us 
plenty of feed in autumn, but that of the 
foreign forts is^impoited by thefeedfmen from. 
America. Sow all the forts in beds of light earth 
in autumn or fpring, covering the feed about 
half an inch deep, and the plants will come up- 
in April or May'; keeping them clean from 
weeds aH fummer ; the fprmg following plant 
them out in nurfery-rows two feet and half 
afunder, to remain till they are three, four, or 
five feet high, then tranfplant them where 
they are to remain. 

By layers they may be raifed plentifully 
from a tew proper ftools, having been pre- 
vioufly headed down to the ground to produce 
lower branches, which, when two years oid r 
will be well furnifhed with many fide-fboots,. 
and fhould then be plafhcd and layed to- 
gether with all their young twigs, every one 
of which will grow, and be fit to be planted 
out in the nurfery the following autumn, and 
the ftools continue to furnifh a frefh fupply of 
layers annually. 

By this method of laying, all thevarieties of 
the foreign and other fpecies a re continued ; for 
diey vary from feed. 

The Alder-tree is alfo propagated plentifully 
by feed and layers as above ; aifo cuttings of 
any fize, planted in any moift or marfhy 
place, will put out roots freely, and in two or 
three years will become large plants of three,, 
four, or five feet ftature, when they may be 
planted out for good. 

Large cuttings or truncheons of two or 
three feet long may be planted at once by the 
fides of rivers, brooks, &c. putting them* two 
parts of three in the ground, they will grow, 
and aiford a cutting for poles every feven or 
eight vears. 

BIENNIAL PLANTS. Plants, as the 
title Biennial imports, that are only of two 
years' duration. 

Numerous plants are of this tribe, which 
being raifed one year from feed, generally at- 
tain perfection cither the fame, or in about the 
period of a twelvemonth, or a little lefs or 
more, and the following fpring or fummer 
flioot up Italics, flower, and perfect feeds, foon 
after which moft forts cither commonly perifli, 
or if any particular fort furvive another year, 
they affume a dwindling and flraggling 
growth, and gradually die off ; fo that Bien- 
nials arc always in their prime the full or fe- 
cond fummer, and therefore in the general 
part inuft be raifed every year from feed for 
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fucceffional fupplies, both of efculent kinds and 
flowers. 

Biennials confift both of cfculents and flower- 
plants. 

Of the efculent kinds, the cabbage, favoy, 
carrot, parfnep, beet, onion, leek, &c. are 
Biennials. See Kitchen-garden Plants. 

Of the flowery tribe, the Canterbury-bell, 
French honeyfuckle, wall-flower, ftock-july- 
flower, fweet william, China-pink, matted 
pink, carnation, fcabious, tree-mallow, ver- 
vain-mallow, tree-primrofe, honefty or moon- 
wort, &c. are all of the Biennial tribe ; all of 
which being fowri in March, April, or May, 
rife the fame year, and in fpring following 
fhoot up into ftalks, flower and perfecl feeds 
in autumn, after which mod of them dwindle ; 
though the wall-flowers, flocks, fweer-wii- 
liams, and carnations, will furvive and flower 
the following year; but the plants become 
flxaggling, the flowers fmall and badly colour- 
ed; it is therefore eligible to raife a fupply 
annually from feed, of all the forts ; although 
wall-flowers, carnauons, and pinks, may be 
continued by flips and layers, iu the utmoft 
perfection, in a perennial ftate, by railing fome 
every fummer by thefe methods of propaga- 
tion. See each fort under its proper genus. 

B1GNONIA, Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet 
Jafmine. 

The Bignonias are of the fhrub and tree 
kind, comprehend many fpecies, three or four 
of which are cultivated in our fhrubberies, and 
confift of climbing fhrubs and an upright tree, 
garnifhed, fome with winged, others with 
Ample leaves, and campanulate trumpet- 
fhaped flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Charaflers.} Calyx is monophyllous, cup- 
fhapcd, and quinquifid. Corolla is one 
beli-fhaped petal, having a long tube, fweJIiug 
and rive-patted at top, the two upper parts 
reflexed, die under ones fpread open. Sta- 
mina, two fbort and two long filaments, and 
oblong reflexed authcra. Pistilmim, an 
oblong gennen, llender ftyle, and headed Itig- 
ma. "Pe ricarhium, a bivalvate pod of two 
cells, containing numerous winded feeds placed 
imbricatim. 

The plants are moftly of American growth ; < 
thofc cultivated in our' gardens arc, 

r. BtovoNI A radicam. 

Radicant Climbing Ajh-lenvul Scarlet Big- 
nimti ] Bignonia witli climbing fhrubby 
Italks, radicant or rooting at the points, mount- 
ing upon fupport, thirty or forty feet high, 
ornamented with pinnated oppolitc leaves o; 
lour pair of fmall fa wed lobes and an odd one, J 
and all the flioots and branches terminated by I 



beautiful clufters of large trumpet-fliaped 
fcarlet flowers. 

Variety. ] Radicant leaft Afh-leaved Bigno- 
nia with fmall flowers'. : 
9. Bignonia unguis cat!. . 
Cat^claw Bignonia.] Bignonia with trailing 
ftalks, requiring a wall for fupport, aDd root- 
ing at their joints, ornamented with oblong 
evergreen leaves, growing in pairs, and fliorc 
crooked tendrils divided in three parts ; " the 
flowers are yellow and produced from the 
wings of the leaves. 

3. Bignonia fempcrvirens. 
Evergreen Climbing Virginia Bignonia.'} 

Bignonia with climbing flender ftalks, twining 
upon fupport twenty or thirty feet high; 
Ample lanceolate leaves placed oppofite, and 
trumpet-fliaped, erect, yellow flowers, from 
the fides and ends of the ftalks- and branches. 

Variety.] . Evergreen climbing four-leaved 
Virginia Bignonia. 

4. Bignonia Catalpa. 
Catalpa, or Tree Bignonia.'} Bignonia with 

an upright, ftrong, woody ftem and branches, 
rifing twenty feet high, ornamented with large 
heart-fhaped leaves five or fix inches long, 
almoft as broad, placed by threes, and whitiih- 
yellow-ftriped flowers in panicles towards die 
ends of the branches. > 

. The flowers of all the fpecies are monopeta- 
lous, tubular, long, and fomewhat trumpet- 
fliaped (fee the CharaclersJ, appearing moftly 
in Auguft, but rarely produce feed-pods in 
England. 

As to their ufe in gardens, they are all em- 
ployed as plants of ornament. 

The firft and fecond fort, if planted againft 
high walls, will foon cover them, they emitting 
roots at all the joints of the ftalks, which 
ftrike into the joints of buildings, and mount to 
their tops if ever fo high, where they will en- 
dure many ycais, and flower annually. 

The third fort and variety being fomewhat 
tender, mini be planted againfl a warm wall, 
and flickered from froft with mats while 
young. 

The Catalpa is a very ornamental, hardy, l 
deciduous flirub, or rather tree, worthy of a 
place in all curious Ihrubbcries, as during the 
fummer feafon, when clothed with its luxu- 
riant beautiful foliage, no tree makes a more 
noble appearance, which, on account of its 
'lingular beauty, fhould be placed confpiciioiif- 
ly, and fome 'ihould be difpofed lingly upon 
Ipacious lawns, or other large opens oi'grafs- 
^round, and permitted to take their natural 
growth. 

Propagation of all the Species, 
The three tiift fpecies and varieties may he 
propagated 
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propagated , by layers ; every ■ /hoot laid will 
readily, grow, and will' flower in two or three 
years. !....■• •/ 
. . Cuttings of the ftrong /hoots will alfo put 
out roots freely. - - 

They may alfo he raifed from feeds procured 
from America, fowing them in pots in fpring, 
and, place them in a moderate. hot-bed, from 
which the plants mull be inured to the full air 
in fummer, fheltered in winter from froft, and 
in fpring plant them out in the full-ground ; 
but plants thus raifed rarely flower in lefs than 
fix or feven years. 

The Catalpa may be propagated 
of its young (hoots, aided by artificial heat, 
planting them in pots in fpring, which plunge 
either in a common dung hot-bed, or in a bark- 
bed j. they will ftrike in a month or fix weeks, 
when they muft be hardened to the open air, 
in which let them- Hand till October, then 
moved to a place of occafional fhelter from 
froft, and in fpring following plant them out in 
the nurfery. 

This plant is alfo raifed from feed, either in 
a warm border; or in pots, and plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed, which will facilitate the 
germination of the feed, which is fometimes 
apt to remain a year before it begins to grow. 

BIVALVE, an appellation given to fuch 
pods or capfules as confift of two valves in- 
cloGng the feeds. 

BIXA, Dying Mitclla, Spanifh Anotta, or 
French Roucou. 

, There is but one fpecies, an evergreen fhrub 
of the hot-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynla. 

Charaflcrs. ] Calyx, a plane, obtufe, per 
manent cup. Corolla, ten large oolong 
petals in a double feries. Stamina, nume- 
rous briftly filaments. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, {lender ftyle, and parallelly-bifid, com- 
preffed ftigma. Pericardium, an oval, 
heart-formed, hairy capfule of two valves and 
one cell. 

The fpecies is, 

BlXA Orallana. 

American £ixa.] Bixa with an upright 
ftcm ten feet high, branching out into a regular 
head, garni fhed . with heart-fhaped, pointed 
leaves, placed alternate, and rcddilh flowers in 
panicles from the ends of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by large, pulpy, red fruit; in great 
requcft among dyers and painters. 

This tender American fhrub is retained here 
in ftoves for variety. 

It is propagated by feeds from America, 
fown in pots in fpring, and plunged in a bark- 
bed, and the plants are to be tranfplantcd into 
fcparatcpots, and always retained m the ftovc. 
7 



1 BLIGHTS. Thefe are infeaious differ^ 
pers, which often attack our fruit-trees? sin- 
fpring and fummer, frequently deftroying the 
leave?, blofloms, and fruit, and fometimes 
prove deftru<£r.ive to the trees themfelves.- 

Many have attempted to account for the 
caufes of Blights. Some fuppofe they proceed 
from.fome particular defect in the foil ; others 
attribute the whole to the air, whiift others 
are of opinion that it proceeds from the parti- 
cular ftate of the trees themfelves, efpecially 
when they aflume a weakly habit; fome 
again afcribe the diftemper to eafterly winds,, 
cuttings bringing vaft quantities of infect eggs from 
11 ! a diilance, or that long dry eafterly winds,- 
unaccompanied by rain or night-dews, ftop the 
perfpiration in tender bloflbms, and occafion 
them Coon to wither and decay ; aijd by long 
continuance of the fame weather, the leaves- 
and tender fhoots are alfo affected in like 
manner, and the perfpiring matter thickens to 
a glutinous confiftencc, adhering to the furface, 
becomes nutriment to thofe fmall animalcula 
which we often find fo numerous on the leaves 
and young fhoots of fruit-trees, difcoverable 
by the lhrivelling or curling of the leaves,, 
and which, though not generally fuppofed to 
be the firft caufe of the diftemper, yet they 
fpread the mifchief confidcrably, as often, from 
a few twigs, they will over-run a whole tree,, 
and fpread themfelves to others on every fide-, 
to the deftruction often of a whole wall of 
trees. 

Againft this annoyance to- our fruit-trees 
there is no guard, nor any certain general 
method of cure after die trees are once confi- 
derably attacked.. 

Various methods however are practifed to> 
fave wall and efpalier-trees when the infection, 
appears, fuch as, when the diftemper is flight; 
to pinch off all the worft leaves, to prevent its 
fprcading; alfo to cut off part, or even whole 
flioots, when moft of the leav.es on them, or 
the fhoots themfclv.es, are infected, cutting 
them off below the diftcmpered parts, and they 
will probably flioot out again the fame or next 
year. After thefe operations frequently dafh 
the trees with water in a morning or evening,, 
either out of a. common watering-pot, or a 
garden watering-engine, the latter of which is- 
the moft effectual', which by a daily repetition 
for a week, will have a great effect, in prcvent- 
ing die difafter from fprcading, if not totally 
eradicate it, when not very formidable. 

Or may alfo occafionally flrcw tobacco-diifl: 
over the trees, or fprinkle them with water in 
which tobacco-ftalks have been, infufed. . 

There is a fpecies of Blight called a firc- 
blaft, the moft certain aud fudden deftructjon 
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to fruit-trees of any, as m a few; hours it not 
only deftroys the leaves and fruit, but fre- 
quently die* brandies, and fornetimes whole 
trees, and for which there is not the leaft remedy. 

A lore of peftilence fornetimes attacks wah- 
fruit trees, which caufes the leaves and Ihoots 
to become black and clammy, often termi- 
nating in their deftruclion, and will run. 
through the whole walling, if not flopped by 
removing the d.flempered pans, and fornetimes 
the whole tree; and wa thing that part of the 
wall with lime or ftroug brine. 

BLITUM, Elite, or Strawbsrry-fpinach. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals of the 
ornamental kind, riGng with ftems two or 
tiiree feet high, gamithed with fpinach-thaped. 
leaves, and clufters of ftrawberry-like fruit ; 
hence the name Strawberry-fpitiach. 

Clafs and order, Monandria Digynia. 

CkaraclcrsJ] Calyx, is tripartite, ipreading, 
and permanent. Corolla, -none. Stami- 
jja, one frmll briftly filament, and double 
antherae. Pistillum, an oval-pointed ger- 
men, two ftyles, and fimple fligmas. Peri- 
carpium, a fmall, oval, compreffed capfule, 
having one globular compreffed feed the iize 
of the feed-ve(Tel. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Blitum capitatum. 

Capitated Strawberry-Spinach.] Blitum with 
upright herbaceous ftalks, two feet and a half 
high, garni flied with triangular fpinach-thaped 
leaves, and flowers in cluftered heads at the 
joints and crown of the ftalks, fucceeded by 
red ftrawberry-like fruit. 

Variety.] Capitated White Strawberry- 
Spinach — Red-leaved Strawberry-Spinach. 

is. Blitum tataricum. 

Tartarian Strawberry-Spinach.] Blitum with 
heibaceous ftalks, rifine a yard high ; trian- 
gular, acutely-indented, fpinach-fhaped leaves ; 
and Gngle heads of flowers, growing only from 
the fides of the ftalks, fucceeded by final!, 
red, flrawberry-likc fruit. 

3. Blitum virgatum. 

Dwarf Virgate Strawberry-Spinach.} Bli- 
tum with a flender ftalk about a foot high ; 
triangular, fpinach-fhaped, indented leaves; 
and heads of flowers growing fparfedly all 
along the fides of the ftalk, fucceeded by fmall, 
reddiflt, ftrawberry-like fruit. 

Varicliti.] Dwarf Stripcd-lcavcd Straw- 
berry-Spinach—Dwarf White Strawberry- 
Spinach. 

. All thefe fpecies and varictic* are hardy 
annuals, and rife in fpring firfl with a few 
leaves, /hooting up Aalkt in May or June, 
flower and lipen fruit in July, Auguft, and 
September, and foon after periliu 



They merit culture as plants of ornament,- 
tor the Angular variety of their fruit, being the 
rize of common wood-ftrawberrics, and nume- 
rous on the ftalks, make a fine appearance in 
Julv and Auguft, but are not eatable. 

They fucceed in the common borders; and 
ibme planted in pots to adorn court-yards, in 
affbnblage with other potted plants, have a 
pretty efte<St. 

Tiieir propagation is by feed annually in 
March or April, town either in patches in the 
borders where they are to remain, or together 
in a bed of common eanh, to be afterwards 
tranfplanted into the places where they are to 
flower, covering the feed about half an inch 
deep, and the plants will appear in a month, 
obierving, if they are fown in patches, to 
leave only three in a parch, at five or fix 
inches diftance, and if fown in a bed for 
traniplanting, they muft be planted out before 
they begin to fhoot up their ftems, difpofing 
them as above in different parts of the bor- 
ders ; and if any are to be potted, plant one in. 
each pot, giving the whole occalional waterings. 

When their ftems are advanced, fupport 
each with a ftick, otherwife the weight of the 
berries will bear them down to the ground. 

BOCCONIA, Greater Tree Celandine. 

There is but one fpecies, a Ihrubby Weft- 
India exotic of the'ftdve, efteemed for the 
beauty of its large foliage. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calvx, two oval concave 
leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
twelve fhort filaments, and long antheras. 
Pistillum, a large, roundiih, contracted 
germen, femi-bifid ftyle, and fingle ftigma. 
Pericarp ium, an oval, compreffed fruit of 
one cell, full of pulp, and one feed. 

The fpecies is, 

Bocconia frutefctm. 

Shrubby Bocconia.] Bocconia with an up- 
right, ftraight, robuft, branching ten, growing 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with a white 
bark ; large, oblong, dceply-linuatcd, glaucous 
leaves, ten or twelve inches long, half as broad, 
placed alternate; and flowers in loofc fpikes 
from the ends of the branches. 

The whole plant abounds with a yellow 
acrid juice. 

This plant is propagated by feeds from 
the Wcff-Indics, fowing them in fpring in pots 
of light earth, and plunge them in a bark hot- 
bed ; and when the plunts come up, prick 
them into feparatc pots, which muft always 
be kept in the ftovc 

BOMB AX, the Silk Cotton,tree j fo called 
from the hue lilky dowa contained in the feed 
vcflel. 

There 
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There are three fpecies, trees of extraordi- 
nary magnitude and lofty ftature, natives of 
America, Afia, and Africa, where, modern' 
writers affirm, they are fo large, that fixteen 
men cannot fathom them, and fo tall, that an 
arrow cannot reach their top, with heads.' fo 
widely diffufed (fays Bofman in his Defcription 
of Guinea) that 20,000 men clofely armed, 
might eafily Hand under the branches. 

They are retained in this country in hot 
houfes,' as plants of Angularity, and for the 
variety of their lingular foliage; but there 
are little hopes of their ever, flowering ir 
England. 

Clafs and order, Afonadelphia Polyandria. 

Characlers.] Calyx ismonophyllous, cam 
panulate, quinquifid, and permanent. Co- 
rolla is divided into five oval, concave feg- 
meats. Stamina, many filaments united be- 
knv, and incurved antherae. Pistillum, a 
round germen, flender mukiparted ftyle, and 
round ftigmas. Pericarpium, a large, 
oblong, turbinated, ligneous, quinquivalvular 
capfule of five cells, - full of a cottony down, 
inclofing many round feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. BoxMBAx Ceiba. 

Ceibd, or Thorny Bombax.] Bombax with an 
upright ftraight trunk, clofely armed with fhort 
ftrong fpines, branches coming out near the 
top, adorned with leaves compofed of five 
long fpear-lhaped lobes, connected at their 
bafe, and polyandrous flowers at the ends of 
the branches, fucceeded by oval fruit larger 
than a fwan's egg, filled with feeds and cotton. 

2. Bombax pentandrum. 
Pentandraus Smooth Bombax.]Bombax with 

an upright, ftraight, unarmed trunk, branching 
at top, garnifhed with leaves compofed of 
nine long fpear-lhaped lobes, united at their 
bafe, and pentandrous flowers from die end 
of the branches, fucceeded by large oval fruit 
full of feeds and cotton. 

3. Bombax heptaphyllum. 
Heptaphyllous Smooth Bombax.'] Bombax 

with an upright, flrait, unarmed trunk, branch- 
ing near the top ; heptaphyllous, or fcvcn-lobcd 
leaves, united at the bale; and polyandrous 
flowers, fucceeded by large oval fruit, contain- 
ing feeds and cotton. 

Thefe trees being natives of both Indies, and 
other warm parts of the world, in this country 
muft always refute in a hot-houfe. 

They arc raifed from feeds procured in the 
capfulcs from the Weft Indies. Sow the feeds 
in fpring in pots of light earth, and plunge 
them in a fubftantial hot-bed of dung or tan, 
where the plants wilt appear in three or four 
weeks, which arc to be pricked into feparntc 



fmall pots, plunging them in the bark-bed, 
giving fliade and water, and let them be.con- 
ftantly kept in the ftove, fliifting them occa- 
fionally intodarger pots and frefb earth, wa- 
tering them plentifully in fummer, but mode- 
rately in winter. 
BONTIA, Wild Olive of Barbadoes. " 
This genus cdmprifes one woody pyramidal 
evergreen of the ftove, of ornamental appear-* 
ance. 

. Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpernua. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a fmall quinquifid 
permanent cup.. Corolla, one ringent petal, 
with a long tube gaping above, the upper lip. 
erect and emarginated, the under one to fid 
and revolute. Stamina, four filaments,,tvvo 
longer than the others, and fimple anthers. 
Pistillum, an oval germen, fimple ftyle, 
and bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, a large oval 
berry, including an oval nut. 
The fpecies is, 
Bontia daphnoides. 

Daphne-like, Barbadoes W/ldOlive.] Bontia 
with a woody ftem and branches, rifing tea 
feet high ; oblong, narrow, fmpoth, thickifh 
leaves, crenated at the edges ; and flowers from 
the fides of the branches, fucceeded by large 
oval fruit, that fometimes ripen in England. 

This plant is propagated eafily by feeds in 
a hot-bed; alfo by cuttings, with the fame 
afliftance, and the plants muft always remain 
in pots, and refide in the hot-houfe. 
BORAGO, Borage. 

Of this genus are two hardy herbaceous 
plants, cultivated in our gardens, an annual 
and a perennial, rifing with ftalks two feet high, 
fimple leaves, and monopetalous flowers: 
Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogynla. 
Characters.] Calyx is five-parted at top, 
and permanent. Corolla, a fingle rotated 
petal, with a Ihort tube, fpreading and five- 
parted above. Stamina, five connivent fila- 
ments, and oblong connivent antherae. Pis- 
tillum, four germina, flender ftyle, and 
finglcfligma. Pericarpium, none ; thecalyx 
becomes fwollen, and contains four rour.di/h 
feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. BoR ago officinalis. 
Common Annual Borage.'] Borago w ith an- 
nual roots, large, oblong, rough leaves, fpread- 
ing- on the ground ; rough, branching flower- 
ftaiks two feet high, garniflied with leaves' 
plnced alternate, and many fmall flowers" from 
the fides and top of the ltalk and branches. 

Varieties.] Common Borage with blue ' 
flowers — with red flowers — with white flowers 
— with variegated leaves, 

2. Borago oneutalis. 
V Ofifiie^" 
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Oriental Perennial Borage.] BoragO with 
flelhy, fpreading, perennial roots, fending "up 
large' hearr-fhaped leaves, and ftalks two feet 
high, dividing upward into foot-ftalks, termi- 
nated by panicles of pale blue flowers. 

The Baraga officinalis is the Common An- 
nual Borage, an excellent pot-herb r and the 
young leaves and flowers are by ntanv efteemed 
to eat as a fallad, and put in wine for cool tan- 
kards, and the Howeis alfo for medicine. 

The plants rife in fpring, fhoot up flower- 
ftalks in May, June, and July, and continue 
flowering till autumn, when they perfect feeds, 
and then die. 

They are propagated by feeds any rime in 
fpring, fummer, or autumn, in any common 
foil, in the place where the- plants arc to re- 
main, obferving, when a conftant fucceffion of 
young, tender feaves are required, it is proper 
to make three different fowings from fpring till 
autumn. Sow the feed broad-caff, and rake it 
in ; and when the plants have leaves an inch 
broad, clean and thin them by hoe to fix or 
eight inches diftance. 

The fpring and fummer fowing come in for 
plentiful ufe, the fame year, in fummer and 
autumn, both of leaves and flowers; and the 
autumn fowings furnifh fupply in winter and 
sext fpring. 

If this plant is permitted to ftand to ripen 
and fcatter its feeds, there will be a fupply of 
plants atalmoft all- feafons of the year, which 
.•will continue rifing every time of ftirring the 
ground. 

But to hare regular crops, fhould always 
make a principal fowing in fpring, as above, 
or a fmaller in fummer, to continue a fuccef- 
fion of young tender leaves, all rhat feafon and 
autumn : and to continue a fupply in winter, 
fow a laft crop early in Auguft, which will 
furnifh young leaves all winter and foHowirtg 
fpring, and in May will fhoot up ftalks for 
flowering. 

The plants produce plenty of ripe feed in 
fummer and autumn. 

The Oriental Borage is a perennial, and 
chiefly eftcemed as a flowering plant ; it will 
profper in any dry foil ; and its propagation is 
either by feed, or dividing the roots in au- 
tumn. 

BORBONIA, a genus of grccn-houfe exotic 
fhrubs, with butterfly- fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadtlphia Decandria. 

Charafien.') Calyx, a monophyllous, 
turbinated cup, half cut into five lanceolate- 
pointed, fpinous fegmcnts. Corolla, five 
papilionaceous petals ; the vcxillum obttifc 
and reflcxcd; the wings fhortcr and femi- 
eordatc ; and the carina dipcta!oii3, moon- 



fhaped, and blunt. Stamina, ten filaments, 
nine of them united, and final! antherae. Pis- 
tillum, an awl-'fhaped' germen, very fhort 
ftyle, and obtufe, emarginated ftigma. Peri- 
c&rpium, a roundi'h mucronated pod, hav- 
ing icidhey- fhaped feeds. 

This genus fumiihes fcveral fpecies : the 
principal are, 

1. Borbonia Tanceolata. 
Spcar-kavecl Bsrbcmia.] Borbonia, with 

fpear-fhaped, many nerved, entire leaves, and 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. 

2. Bo R Bon l A crenata. 

Craintcd hcart-lcaied Borbonia. ] Borbonia 
with heart-fhaped, many-nerved, crenated 
leaves and yellow flowers, in duftered fpikes 
at the ends of die brandies. 

This laft fpecies is a fmall- fhrub, rifing be- 
tween two and three feet high ; they both 
flower in July and' Augufty and are propagat- 
ed by fowing the feeds in the fpring, and ma- 
naged as others of the like nature, or by lay- 
ing down the young (hoots.. 

BORDERS. In gardening,. Borders are 
ufcful narrow compartments of ground, which 
Jivide and encompafs the different principal 
divifions of a garden, and bound the walks. 

Borders may be confidered of two kinds^ 
the ufeful and ornamental. 

For ufeful purpofes, one fort are thofe 
which are carried round the walls of a kitchen- 
garden, &c. and are moft ufeful, whereon to 
plant various forts of fruit-trees, fuch as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. to be train- 
ed to the waH to fonn wall-trees ; and fuch 
of thofe borders as are- of a fouth afpedr, 
are likewife extremely ufeful, whereon to 
raife various early efculent herbs, roots and 
legumes ; and thofe of the other afpedis are 
proper for the- railing and pricking out many 
forts of plants in fummer, that require fomc 
degree of fliade at particular periods of 
growth. 

Thcfc borders fhould he a yard at lcaff, 
wide, but if fix or eight feet, the greater ad- 
vantage it will be to the trees, &c. as well as 
for railing various undcr-crops in greater per- 
fection. 

Another fort of ufeful Borders arc thofe 
which divide and furrotmd the principal divi- 
vifion of the kitchen-garden, and immedi- 
ately verge the main walks, which arc ufeful, 
whereon to plain ranges of dwarf apple, pear, 
plum, medlar, and cherry-trees, &c. to form 
an cl'palier (fee Espalier) ; as well as for 
the culture of many herbaceous cfculcnts ; 
and fhould generally he from four to five or 
fix feet wide ; the line of cfpalicr trees plant* 
cd at Icaft three or four fect from the outer 
edge. 
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edge thereof ; fo that here will be a three or 
four feet bonier outward next the walks, and 
a fmaller one within the cfpalier ; the broader 1 
outward border fervirig for the culture of ma- 
ny low-growing efculent plants occafionally ; 
and fometimes-, when the kitchen and flower- 
garden is ail in one, may ferve as a flower 
Border; and the fmaller inward Border will 
fee ufcfui in raifing many forts of lmall plants 
and herbs. 

Borders in pleafure-grounds are to be con- 
fidered as of the ornamental kind. 

In this di ft rift formerly Borders were very 
predominant ; almoft every walk was bounded 
on each fide 'by a Border, cmbelliihed with 
various ornamental plants : this tafte however 
is now almoft fupplanted ; but a grand walk, 
ornamented on each fide with a. fpacious bor- 
der full of curious flowering plants, makes a 
noble appearance. 

•Likewife Borders for flowers, carried 
along the boundaiy of grafs lawns conti- 
guous to the main habitation, &c. either 
ftraight or ferpentine, have alfo an agreeable 
effect. 

Borders for particular curious flowers, fuch 
as the curious forts of hyacinths, tulips, ra- 
nunculufes, anemones, carnations, flee, may 
be made either along tl>c fides of walks, or de- 
tached. 

The proper breadth of Flower-borders is, 
that, if intended chiefly for fmall plants, or 
for the -different forts of bulbous-rooted flow- 
ers, they fliould be four feet wide ; but if de- 
Ugncdfor all forts promifcuoufty, they ought 
to be ftK or eight feet in breadth'. 

Borders that immediately verge gravel or 
fand-walks, fliould be planted with edgings 
of dwarf evergreen plants ; feveral forts arc 
nfed, fuch as box, thrift, dailies, pinks, &cc. 
but the former is the neateil and moft durable 
cdoing yet known. See BuxUs. 

The Borders fliould always be raifed two 
or three inches above the common level, and 
thofe that arc detached ihould generally 
be finifhed off with a gentle fwcll or round- 
ing. 

BOSEA, Yerva Mora, or Shrubby Golden- 
rod. 

This genus furni lives but one fpecies, an 
exotic fhrub of the green-houfe. 

Clafs mid older, Rnlandria Digynia. 

C/jtirm'lers.] Calyx, live roundiih con- 
cave leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five filaments and Ample anthera:. PisriL- 
lum, an oval-oblong germen, no ilylc, but 
two ftigmas. Pkiucarfium, a globular 
berry, having one iVetl. 



The fpecies is, 

Bo sex Yerva- Afora. 
. Yerva-Mora, or Golden-rod-trjeie.] Bofea 
with a ftrong woody flem, dividing irregular- 
ly into brandies, grows eight or ten feet high, 
garnilhed with long leaves, whitifli under- 
neath, with purple veins, and purpIelSowers 
in cluftcrs from the ends of the branches. 

It is an exotic from the Canary iflands, and 
is retained here, to add to the collection of the 
green houfe. 

Its propagation is by cuttings planted in' 
pots in fpring under glafles ; or plunged in a 
hot-bed, in which they will more quickly emit 
roots, though they often effect it without that 
aid. 

BOSQUETS are clumps, or detached com-- 
partments of ornamental trees, flirubs, and 
plants, difpofed either in a regular or irregular 
form, to embeliiih gardens, parks, Src. 

Thefe compartments hive- a very orna- 
mental effect in gardens, and. are compofed 
of a great variety of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, and herbaceous perennial flowers of tali 
growth. 

In dimenflons they ihould" be proportioned 
to the extent of the ground, even from ten to 
an hundred feet or mere in width ; though the 
frze and form fliould be -varied in the different 
fituations and expofures, to effeel the greater 
diversity, fome roundiih, oblong, curved ; 
others, bending in fwells and fweeps outward 
and inward, larger and fmaller ; difpofed 
forae towards the boundaries of fpacious 
lawns, and other grand open fpaccs of grafs 
ground, in forming fhrubbery clumps; and 
fome oflarger dimenfions diftributed in parks, 
paddocks, Scc.and on the boundaries of fpa- 
cious rural avenues, and that of a principal 
carriage-way leading from the road entrance 
through part of a park or grand lawn to the 
nianfion, in all of whkhTorms and directions, 
they fliould generally be (rationed in fome 
varied order ; fome more or lefs forward, 
others more inwardly in a limilar manner ; all 
at proper diftanccs to admit of capacious inter- 
vening opens between. 

In planting and cmbellifliing thefe com- 
partments, great variety of fhrubs and trees 
fliould be employed, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous, of different magnitudes, ihades, and 
times of flowering ; and particular care is ne- 
ccflary to difpofe the trees and fhrubs accord- 
ing to their feveral growths and ftaturcs, fo 
as thev rife gradually one above another from 
the (ides to the middle, and at fuch propor- 
tionable diflanees, that there may be full fcope 
for the rural dilfuiion of branches, fo as each 
Y % fort 
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fort may difplay its fpreading head according 
to its natural growth. 

It is mpft advifable to plant the deciduous 
trees and (hrubs, and the evergreen kinds, 
principally in feparate clumps ; though a few 
dwarf evergreens may be diftributed in the 
fronts of the deciduous compartments ; and 
in the clumps of both forts may be planted 
alfo, towards the fides, various kinds of tall 
perennials, and near the edges low plants 
of primrofes, polyanthus, violets, daffodils, 
&c. 

Thefe compartments in pieafure-grounds 
fhould all remain open, not inclofed with any 
fort of hedge, as was generally pra&ifed in 
the ancient defigns of gardening, but fo as 
the different forts of trees, rtirubs, and 
plants, may appear fully to view from the 
loweft in front, to the talleft in the middle 
or back-part. — But in parks and other fimi- 
lar extenlive grounds, thefe compartments 
ihould generally be formed principally with 
the larger hardy tree kinds, and larger forts 
of hardy fhrubs ; and defended from cattle 
with open hurdles till of fome contiderable 
growth. 

All the culture neceffary to the various 
plants in thefe compartments, is to cut out 
any dead wood, and retrench or fhorten very 
irregular branches, juft to preferve them with- 
in fome moderate regularity, and each fort 
diftinS: ; and the ground between the plants to 
be annually dug, efpccially in finall Bofquets, 
and hoed two or three times in fummer to de- 
ftroy weeds. 

BOWLING-GREEN, a fpacious level 
grafs-plat in pieafure-grounds, defigned both 
tor ornament, and the recreation of bowling 
in fummer. 

This compartment is generally planned 
near the habitation, contiguous to the back 
or fide-fronts, fometimes ferving alfo by way 
of a lawn to that part ; or it may be fbtioned 
at the termination x>f a grand walk or avenue 
of moderate extent, for it mould not be far 
from the houfe; or it might be contrived 
amidrt any contiguous detached plantation, 
or wildernefs-work, ferving alfo by way of a 
grand opening to fuch places, and fh'ould at any 
rate have the advantage of the {hade of tall 
trees, fo ftationed on the boundary as to af- 
ford fliade, which, at leaft, ihould be pretty 
confidcrable in an afternoon, that being the 
time of day company ufualJy walk out to take 
the diverfion of bowling. 

As to the dimcnfions, where there is fcopc 
of ground, it ihould not be lefs than an 
acre ; and as to figure, the mod common is 
that of an cxafl fquarc ; but fome are alfo 
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oblong, others are circular; though to fuit the 
general plan or figure of the ground, it may 
be contrived either of a regular form, or any 
well -calculated rural defign, when confift- 
enj with the other works of the garden ; 
and its boundaries may be a fpacious border, 
either ftraight or ferpentine, embellhhed with 
the choiceft lhrubs and flowers. 

The plane or furface of the Green-ihould 
generally be of a horizontal level, or nearly 
fo, according to the fituation, and as high at 
leaft as the general level of the adjoining 
ground, fo as to preferve it always free from 
[landing water. 

It mould be levelled in an exa& manner* 
and laid with the fined grafs turf that can 
be procured from a clofe-paftured common or 
downs. See Turf. 

The dimenfions and proper level of the 
Green mould be fet out with Hakes, placed 
round the extremity or allotted boundary, fif- 
teen or twenty feet afunder, and on thefe to 
mark the determined level of the ground ; 
and from which, on the oppofite fides, level 
in others crofs-ways at the famediftance ; and 
then, according to the aforefaid determined 
level marked on the flakes, proceed by line 
and fpade to form the ground to a proper fur- 
face, by making it up firmly in l.ines from 
flake to flake ; and according to which, make 
up the pannels or fpaces between equally firm 
and regular, not to fink in hollows hereafter ; 
fo rake the whole level, and finhh it off evenly 
and fmooth ; and if, at laft, two or three inches 
depth of light fandy foil, or any light dry poor 
earth is laid evenly over the general furface, 
all of one fort of equal quality, the grafs will 
more effectually form regularly, an even fine 
fward. 

The grafs-work fhould mofl advifedly he 
effected by laying the furface with the turf, 
greatly fupcrior to forming it by feed ; and 
the turf for this purpofe fhould be cholen of 
as a fine, a clofe fmooth fward as pofliblefrom 
fome downs or clofe-pafturcd common, as- 
above intimated ; and this fhould be cut in the 
ufual way, each turf a foot wide, a yard 
long, and about an inch thick, and which 
(hould be laid with neat exaCrncfs, clofely 
joining them edge to edge ; and afterwards 
well beaten with large wooden beaters, and 
repeatedly rolled with a large heavy roller. 
Sec Grass and Turf. 

To keep the Bowling-Grccn in neat order, 
after being formed as above, it will require 
frequent mowing in fummer ; probably, once 
a week or oftener, to keep the grafs very ihort, 
proper for bowling on ; likewife wdl need 
occafional rolling to preferve the furface firm 
and 
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and even : alfo, 'when earthy worm-cails are 
thrown up confiderably over the furface, it 
fliould be poled to break and fcatter them about, 
and then rolled with a wooden roller, to which 
tjie fcattered earthy particles will readily ad- 
here, and the furface thereby will be rendered 
clean in the requiute orderly manner. " See 
Po ling-Grass. 

If any grofs weeds appear in the Green, 
fuch as dandelion, &c. they lhould be eradi- 
cated clean to the bottom. 

BRACTEA, a Floral Leaf, the botanic 
term for fuch leaves that are attendant on the 
flower, coming out with it on the fame ftalk, 
differing in fize, (hape, and colour, from the 
other leaves of the plant, and are often fkuated 
fo near the flower as to be fometimesiniftaken 
for the calyx. 

Bractea is alfo one of the feven fulcra, 
or props of plants. 

.BRASSICA, the Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, &c. 

This genus is very comprehenfive in ufeful 
efculents of the kitchen-garden ; it includes 
not only the numerous tribe of cabbages, fa- 
yoys, horecole, and coleworts", but alfo the 
cauliflower, and all the varieties of broccoli, 
and, according to Linnseus, alfo the turnep ; 
but to render every thing as intelligible as 
poflible for practice in their cultivation, we 
/hall treat of each article in a feparate divi- 
fion, under the generic head Braflica. 

Clafs and order, Tctradynamia Siliquoja. 

Characlers.] Calyx, four fpear-fhaped, 
concave, deciduous leaves. Corolla, four 
oval plane petals placed crofs-ways. Stamina, 
four long, and two fliort filaments, and erect, 
pointed anthera?. Pistillum 5 a taper ger- 
men, fliorr ftyle, and headed ftigma. Peri- 
carp ium, a long depreffed pod of two. cells, 
filled with round feeds. 

Some botanifts contend, that there is only 
one real fpecics of cabbage, and that the 
original fpecies is the wild perennial fea-cab- 
bage, and the parent of all the different culti- 
vated varieties of cabbage, favoys, borecole, 
colcworts, turncp-cabbagc, cauliflower, and 
broccoli. Whatever the five former forts 
may he, the cauliflower is apparently a di- 
ftincf fpecies of the fame genus ; and the 
broccoli is moft probably a variety of the 
cauliflower. 

But in the general botanic arrangements 
the Brafjica comprehends fifteen or lixtccn, 
or more different fpecies, of which not more 
than three, conficlercd as diflincT: fpecics, 
and their refpective varieties, arc eftecm- 
ablc for ccconomical culture either in gardens 



or fields, and thefe are moftly, or the greater 
parr, very valuable efculent plants, comprif- 
ing in one fpecies and. varieties, all the head- 
ing cabbages, favoy cabbages, borecoles, com- 
mon colevyorts, turnep -cabbage, the cauli- 
flower, and broccoli, and in the other two, the 
rape and turnep ; the other fpecies being but 
of little coniideration either for ufe or orna- 
ment, or principally only for botanic obfer- 
vation, I {hall therefore proceed only in the 
defcription and culture of the abovementioned 
ufeful fpecies and their refpedfive varieties; 
firft, the faid fpecies and principal varieties in 
a continued arrangement ; and afterwards, 
each fort, and its different varieties, together 
with their feveral methods of culture, will be 
fuily defcribed under feparate heads, or diftinct 
divifions. 

The fpecies and varieties for our purpofe are, 
I. Brassica oleracea. 

Oleraceous, or Pot-herb Common Cabbage.]* 
Braflica, or cabbage with a biennial root, up- 
right, flefhy ftalk, crowned with a large head 
of oblong-roundifh leaves, in fome varieties 
ctofely cabbaging in a large compact head, 
in others, fpreading loofe and open. 

Varieties of this, according to the modem 
botanifts, are, 

Brassica oleracea capitata. 
Heading Common Cabbage. ~\ Producing a 
roundifli and oblong clofely-cabbaged head, of 
roundiih and oblong plane, entire leaves, — 
comprifing many valuable varieties. See Firjt 
Divijion. 

Brassica oleracea fabauda. 
Savoy Cabbage, or Savoy.] Producing a 
roundifh and oblong clofely-cabbaged head, 
of roundifh, crumply-curled leaves, — Several 
varieties. See Second Divijion. 
Brassica oleracea fimbriata. 
Fimbriated open Cabbage, or Borecole.] 
Producing a tall ftem, crowned by an open 
loofe head, of oblong, cut, fimbria ted-curled 
ieaves, fpreading open ; never cabbaging. — Se- 
veral varieties. See Third Divijion. 
Brassica oleracea Jabellica. 
Siberian Borecole, Scotch Cole, or Kale.] 
Producing a ftrong ftem, coronated by a large 
open head, of oblong, roundifh, broadi thick, 
cut, curly leaves ; not cabbaging ; including 
fome varieties. See Third Divijion. 
. Brassica oleracea viridis. 

Green Common open Colewort.] Pro- 
ducing a fhort ftem, crowned with an open 
head of oblongifh plane leaves, not cabbag- 
ing. See Third Divijion. 

Brassica oleracea Napobrajica. 
Turnrp-Cabbage.] The ftalk and root fwell- 
ing 
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ing turnep-fhaped, crowned' by a head of 
open obloiigilh leaves ; never doling to cab- 
bage. See Fourth Divtfion. 
. Brassica oleracea cattliflora botrytis. 

CluJItred BraJJica, or the CauliYloweR.] 
Producing an upright lhortilh ilalk, crowned 
by an open bead of oblong, narrow plane, en- 
tire leaves, not cabbaging ; but having a large 
clufrered flower-head indie centre. See Fifth 
Dlvijion. 

Brassica oleracea Italica. 
Italian Cabbage, called Broccoli.] Hav- 
ing, an erect, robuft ftalk, crowned by a large, 
open head of oblong, dark, and light-green 
plane leaves, not cabbaging, but having a 
cluftered flower-head in the centre, in the 
manner of a cauliflower — Several varieties. 
See Sixth Divijion. 

Thus far the fyftematic botanifts fuppofe 
all the foregoing to be only accidental va- 
rieties of the Brajfica oleracea, or common 
cabbage : there is, however, a very apparent, 
and feemingly permanent, difference in the 
general habit or manner of growth in feveral 
of the forts; but conformably to the prevail- 
ing botanic fyftem, I have ranged them ac- 
cordingly under the aforefaid fpecific head 
Brajjica oleracea ; and fha'l delcribe each, and 
its refpective varieties, under a diftincl or fc- 
parate divihon. — See each in its place. 

But the following is conlidered as a di- 
ftinct permanent fpecies of the open cabbage 
tribe. 

2. Brassica Kapus. 

Naveu; Rape, or Cole Seed.] Braflica, 
with a fpindle-ibaped biennial root ; and ob- 
long, lyre-fhaped, deeply-divided, linuated 
fmooth leaves, not cabbaging ; the ftem leaves 
oblong-cordate. See Seventh Divijion. 

The next following is undoubtedly a di- 
ftiact fpecies, and, in its general habit, appa- 
rently a very different plant from the cabbage 
kind; but the fyftematic charactcts of its 
flowers being nmilar, the modem botanifts 
range it as a fpecies of Braflica. 

3. Brassica Rapa, {Rapa). 
The Tumep.] Produces a largo, round, 

flefhy, annual root, crowned with oblong, 
cut-linuated, rough leaves — many valuable va- 
rieties. , See Eighth Divijion. » 

As the above articles are commonly confi- 
dered-as different plants among gardeners, and 
moftly rcquiiing different culture, wc (hull 
treat of them, and their refpective varieties, 
under fcparate head?, as before obferved ; and 
nrft of the Common Cabbage. 

FUJI Diviftou. 

1. Brassica Cupuata, Common Heading 
Oibbage, and varieties. 
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The varieties of this fort are numerous, 
and are all denominated Cabbages," from the 
circumftance of their inner leaves turning in 
clofely one over another, till by degrees they 
form a -large, compact, . globular, or oval 
■he*!, fome varieties of Which obtain an enor- 
mous magnitude, and fomctimcs weigh fifty 
or fixty pounds. 

As fome varieties are in perfe&ion in fum- 
mer, others late in autumn, they are divided 
into different claifes. viz. 1. Summer Cab- 
bages, 2. Autumn Cabbages. 
The Summer Cabbages are, 

1. Early Summer Cabbage. 
. Varieties.] Small roundilh early Cabbage- 
Larger oblong early Cabbage. — The firll fort 
comes early in May, the fecoud about the mid- 
dle, or towards the fatter end; both of which 
foon become very hard and crack; fo there 
Ihouid not be any confiderable quantity railed 
for private fervice, 

2. Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 
Varieties.'] Early Dwarf Sugar-loafCabbage 

— Large Hollow Sugar-loaf Cabbage. — The 
firft is a fmall, longifh, pyramid:.! Cabbage, 
comes early in June, and is very fweet while 
young, but foon grows hard ; the fecond is a 
fine, large, pyramidal, hollow Cabbage, 
comes the end of June, and is in fine per- 
fection in July and Auguft, feldom grows, 
hard or cracks, and is a fine family or market- 
able Cabbage. N 

3. Early York/hire Cabbage.] A roundifh- 
oblong heading Cabbage of a moderate fize ; 
clofe-growing, quick-hearting,cal>baging early 
in fummer, May, June, or July, &c. and is 
an exceeding good, tender-boiling, fwcet-eat- 
ing Cabbage, proper to cultivate with the 
large fugar-loaf kind, &c. for a principal 
early, and general fummer crop ; and for au- 
tumn and winter, young, light Cabbages. 

4. Early Batter fea Cabbage.] A loundifli- 
oval-heading, moderately-fmallilh Cabbage ; 
heads quick, comes' early; and is excellent 
for ufc while moderately young, or of mid- 
dling light growth before it becomes very 
hard. 

5. Early Rujfia Cabbage.] A fmall round, 
ifh Cabbage, comes in June and July, heads 
very faft, and foon grows hard ; but if ulcd 
while young and hollow, is very fweet and 
tender. 

The following are autumn and winter Cab- 
bages. 

6. Common Round JVhite Cabbage.] A larger 
middlc-littcd, roundilh, very white Cabbage ; 
is in pei lection in Auguft and September, gra- 
dually acquires a degree of haidnefs, and is 
hardy to endure the winter. 

7. Long. 
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7. Long-Jlded Cabbage.'] A large, oblong, 
fomewhat hollow Cabbage, comes in for ufe 
in Auguft or September, and continues excel- 
lent all October and November, and feldom 
grows very hard ' 

8. Hollow Cabbage.] A large oval and 
roundilh hollow Cabbage, never grows hard, 
is exceeding fwcet and tender eating, and is in 
high perfection in Auguft, or September and 
October. 

9. Drum-head, or Great Flat topped Cabbage.] 
A very large fprcading Cabbage, generally 
cabbaging very broad, and flat at top, and 
pretty dole and firm, is in perfection in Sep- 
tember, and will continue till Chriftmas or 
after. 

10. Mu/k Cabbage.] A middle-fized, round- 
ifh, hollow, very tender, crifp-eating Cab- 
bage, of a mufky fcent ; is in perfection from 
Auguft or September till Chriftmas. 

1 1 . Giant, or Great Scotch Cabbage.] An 
admirable, large, roundifn Cabbage, heading 
very clofc and hard, arrives to- perfection in 
September and October, and will continue all 
winter ; valued principally as a field Cabbage 
for feeding cattle ; or eligible fdr family ufe 
occafionally. 

■ 12. American Cabbage.] A very large, 
roundel Cabbage principally for held cul- 
ture. 

13. Devon/hire Cabbage.] An exceeding 
large very good Cabbage, eligible both, for 
the ptirpofes of the two laft forts, and is a 
profitable domeftic Cabbage, the end of au- 
tumn and in winter. 

14. Red Cabbage.] Amkklle-fized,TOundifh, 
thick-leaved Cabbage, heading very hard, the 
whole as red as blood, and the darker the red, 
and the more, thick and flefhy the leaves, 
without any white in the ribs and veins, the 
more valuable; is in perfection from au- 
tumn until the end of winter, and all the 
fpring months till May; effeemed principally 
as a choice vegetable pickle : alfo to (bred and 
cat raw as a fallad, being fcafoncd with vine- 
gar and oil, &c. 

All thefe varieties of Cabbage are of the 
biennial iribe, being railed from iced, and at- 
taining perfection one year, the next they (hoot 
up into ftnlk for flower and feed, and foon 
after totally perifli. 

They arc all raifed from feed annually in 
beds of common earth, from which they muft 
be tranfplantcd ; the time for fowing is au- 
tumn and fpring ; thofc raifed in autumn ar- 
rive to perfection early the following fummcr 
and autumn, and the fpring-raifed plants cab- 
bage the fame year in fummcr and autumn ; 



and which, in thofe denominated fummer kinds 
will attain full perfection ; but the larger au- 
tumn forts fown in the fpring will riot gene- 
rally cabbage fo foon in autumn,, equal in 
fize, as the' autumn-raifed crop, planted out, 
fome in the latter end of that feafon or begin- 
ning of winter, and the reft early in fpring, 
and will be cabbaged in good perfection in 
Auguft and September ; however, it is al- 
ways proper to fow fome in both the above 
feafons, autumn and fpring. See their Cul- 
ture. 

Culture of the Summer Kind^ 
, For the early and firft general, fummer 
crops, the proper forts to fow are the dwarf and 
other fmall earlieft kinds in a fmaller portion ; 
a larger fupply either of the Batcerfea, or 
principally the large Sugar-loaf and Yorkfhircj 
or alfo fome of the early ftuflia Cabbage; the 
fmaller early kinds will come in fooneft by fome 
weeks, probably fome in the, latter end of 
April, or beginning or middle of May, &c. and 
will be fueceeded by the others in June and 
July; and for which different crops ftiould 
fow fome both in the fpring and autumn : the 
fpring-fown plants come in for ufe the fame 
year ; but the autumn-raifed plants, fown in 
Auguft, are- to ftand the winter in "young 
growth, to come in for the principal earlieft 
and firft general crops next fummer; that is> 
being raifed as above, fome are planted-out the 
fame feafon in October or November, the 
others in the fpring - r the early kinds attain 
perfection in May ; which will be fueceeded 
b\ the Sugar-loaf, Yorkfhire, and Ruflia 
Cabbage in June and July, furnifhing a fupply 
till. autumn, when thefe will be fueceeded by 
the fpring-raifcd'plants, either of the fame, or 
large late forts ; but the large Sugar-loaf and 
Yorkfhire Cabbage are what I fhould chufe to 
cultivate principally for the general fummer 
crop, particularly for fupply of a family, being 
the fineft eating Cabbages, and continue the 
longcft in perfection ; for the fmall early kinds 
generally cabbage very faft, nearly together, 
or in quick fucceflion, foon grow hard, and 
crack or fplit; and do not coutinue long in 
good condition. . 

So that, obferving thefe two principal feafons 
of fowing thefe forts, — autumn for the early 
and firft "main fummer crops, and of which 
.(hould geuerallyfow fome principal fupply, — 
and the fpring fowing for fucceflion- crops, in 
which it is alfo efl'entially ncceflary to fow 
fome tolerable fupply in February, or March 
and April, of the beft fummer kinds, to come 
in for fucccffional young fummcr and autumn 
Cabbages to fuccccd the earlier crops : and \f 
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omitted {owing in autumn for early Cabbage, 
Jhould not fail to fow. as early- in the fpring as 
the weather will permit, the beginning or any 
time in February, or early in March, in a 
warm fituation. 

Therefore, in order to raife an early and 
general fummer crop of any, or all of thefe 
iorts, let fome good frefh feed be procured for 
lowing the firit or fecond week in Auguft : 
mark the time ; for it' fown earlier, the plants 
are apt to fly up to feed in fpring, and if fown 
much later, they will not acquire due ftrength 
before winter. 

At that time prepare a fpot of rich ground 
in an open expofure, digging it neatly one 
ipade deep, and divide it into one or more four 
feet wide beds ; direc~r.lv fow the feed, each fort 
leparate, and immediately rake it in evenly. 
If the leafon proves lhowery, the plants will 
rife in ten or twelve days ; but it dry weather 
prevails, it is neceffary to water the beds 
frequently, both before and after the plants 
appear, and keep them clean from weeds. 

About the middle of September, or when 
the plants have leaves an inch or two broad, 
it is proper to prick out a quantity of the 
largeft from the feed-bed into nurfery-beds, to 
acquire due ftrength previous to their being 
planted out for good in October and fpring. 
For this purpofc of pricking out, dig an open 
fpot of the beft ground, divide it into four feet 
wide beds, and rake the furface fmooth ; here 
prick the plants in rows fix inches diftance, 
and three or four inches apart in the lines, 
giving directly a hearty watering, which, if 
dry weather fuccecd, fhould be repeated 
occafionally. 

Here they are to remain, fome till October 
or November, and the principal part till Fe- 
bruary or March, and April, at each of which 
times a quantity of the ftouteft plants are to be 
tranfplanted for good into the places where they 
are finally to remain to cabbage ; good ground 
in an open expofure mufl be allowed them ; 
and if this is well dunged, it will be a particular 
advantage to the crop, digging in the dung one 
fpadc deep ; then by line and dibble proceed to 
put in the plants in rows, the fmall early kinds 
two fect row from row, and about the fame 
diftance in the lines ; but the large Sugar-loaf 
kinds, and Yorkfhire Cabbage, fhould be fct 
two feet and half diftance every way; and a 
double quantity of thefe forts fhould alfo be 
planted, if for the fervicc of a family ; for the 
fmall early kinds fcldom continue long before 
they grow hard. 

Or in planting thefe crops of early or futn- 
mer Cabbages, cither in autumn or fpring, 



fome may occafionally be planted clofer than 
the above-mentioned diftances advifed for the 
principal Handing crops, in order to admit of 
thinning them for ufe, by degrees, in young, 
fm^ll cabbaged-hearts ; and for which occa- 
fion, a portion may be planted in rows only 
eighteen inches afunder, by a foot in the rows ; 
and fo in the fpring, or about April and May, 
when of fome advanced growth, forming little 
clofing-hearts, as above intimated, may begin 
cutting out fome in a thinning order, as afore- 
faid, leaving ,a fufficiency at fome regular 
diftances to attain a larger growth, or fome to 
form full cabbaged heads, according to that of 
the refpectivc varieties. 

In the above crops, thofe of each fort that are 
planted in the autumn will generally come in 
for ufe the earlieft : and the fpring plantation 
will fucceed them regularly ; or, however, if 
omitted planting in autumn, about Oitober, 
November, or December, fhould not omit 
planting in the fpring, as foon as the weather 
is mild, and the plants in good condition. 

Obfcrve that, as the autumn plantation fome- 
times fuffers by the feverity of froft, or other 
caufes, in winter, when this is the cafe, the 
deficiencies muft be made good occafionally 
from thofe in the nurfery-beds. 

Thofe plants that have remained in the 
nurfery-beds all winter, fhould be planted our 
finally in February, if fettled, temperate, open 
weadier ; though, if they are much cut by the 
winter's froft, it is proper to let them remain 
until March or April to recover, planting them 
as above directed. 

"When the winter happens to prove fo fevere 
as to cut off inoft of the autumn-raifed plants, 
recourfe muft be had to an early fpring- fowing 
in February, or early in March ; but the fooner 
die better 

But where a conftant fucceffion of perfectly 
young Cabbages are required to be continued 
through the fummer and autumn feafons, it is 
eligible to perform a fpring and fummer fow- 
ing, to fucceed thofe of the autumn-raifmg ; 
therefore fow fome of the large Sugar-loaf 
and Yorkfhire Cabbage in February, March, 
or beginning of April, and a fmaller portion in 
May, managing them as already directed; 
which will furnifli a fupply of young Cab- 
bages in July, Auguft and September, See. or 
may alfo fow a fmall crop in June, or early in 
July, to plant for a fucceffion of fmall young 
Cabbages, or good Cabbage Coleworts, in the 
latter end of autumn and early part of win- 
ter. 

All the culture thefe crops require after 
being finally planted out, is to hoc the ground 
6 occafionally 
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occafiorially between them in dry weather, to 
deftroy weeds, and to loofen the furface of the 
earth to encourage the growth of the plants'; 
and when they have advanced alittle in growth, 
to. draw fome earth once or twice about the 
bottom of their Items, which will ftrehgthen 
the plants, and forward them confiderably, 
as probably, if a forward fpring, the earlieft 
forts will make an - effort for heading the latter 
end of April, or early in May, when if you are 
anxious to have them as forward as poffible, 
fome of the beft may be affifted, by tying their 
leaves moderately Clofe together with an ofier- 
twig, or piece of bafs, which will forward 
their cabbaging, whiten them a little inter- 
nally, make them more crifp and tender, and 
they will be ready for the table a week or ten 
days fooner. 

In cutting the fummer Cabbages for ufe, it 
would be proper to permit the ftalks of fome to 
remain to produce a crop of fprouts, which 
they will effect abundantly ; and thefe may 
either be gathered while young and green, or 
fome might ftand to form little heads, either of 
which are in many families preferred to any 
other fummer greens i; for which purpofei 
therefore, of yielding fprouts, a quantity of the 
Sugar-loaf and Yorkfliire Cabbage-ftalks 
flioiild be particularly left in fummer and 
autumn. 

Culture of the Autumn Kinds. 

As "already noticed, the autumn and winter 
Cabbages are, the Common Round White 
Cabbage Long - fided Cabbage — Hollow 
Cabbage— Flat topped Cabbage— Mufk Cab- 
bage — Giant or Scotch Cabbage, &c. — and the 
Red Cabbage. 

Of thefe forts (hall firft. proceed in the 
culture of thofe commonly colifidered as white 
or green Cabbages, and then that of the red 
Cabbage feparately. 

Thefe forts are adapted principally for au- 
tumn and winter ufe, as they rarely attain 
tolerable perfection before Augu ft, and fome 
of the larger kinds not till September and 
October, and continue in excellent condition 
till Chriftmas, or fomctimes till the end of 
winter, fome of which arrive at an enormous 
bulk, and if ufed while young, thai is before 
they grow hard, are excellent eating. 

The fcafon for. fowing all thefe late kinds is 
tlthcr in autumn or tyring : but to have a large 
fucce/fion, it is prope*r to fow fome at both 
feafons; thofe fbwn in autumn, i. c. the firft' 
week in Auguft, arrive at perfection betimes 
the following autumn, that is, Auguft and 
September ; arid the fpring fowing come in 
about the beginning or middle of September, 
or toward* Michaelmas, though they feldom 
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attain any tolerafcle perfection till the end of 
October, and are very fine in- November and 
December, but rarely obtain fo large a growth 
as the autumn-raifed plants. 

As before obferved, the autumn fowing is to 
be performed in the beginning of Auguft, and 
the , fpring fowing in March, or early in 
April. - 

The fame method of fowing the feed, and 
pricking out the plants, is to be obferved, as 
directed for the fummer kinds ; and the time 
for tranfplanting them finally is, for the au- 
tumn-raifed plants, a few in October or No- 
vember, but the principal parr in February, or 
early in March, and the fpring-raifed plants 
will be ready to plant out in May or June ; 
all of which muft have an open expofure, well- 
dunged ground, and the plants fet in rows two 
feet and half at leaft diftance; but for the 
larger kinds, a yard diftance each way fhould, 
be allowed. All the culture they need-is hoeing, 
to extirpate weeds, and drawing earth about 
their ftems, which is an eflential piece of 
culture to all the Cabbage kind. 

The Red Cabbage, which is valued princi- 
pally for pickling, and occafionally to fhred 
fmall to eat bv way of a faliad, alfo fbmerimes 
for ftewing m a particular manner, attains' 
perfeftion in autumn and Winter ; and its 
culture is nearly the fame as the former forts ; 
the feed may be fown in autumn and fpring; 
but as being a late Cabbage, the fpring-faifed" 
plants do not acquire the full fi2e fo Toon in 
the proper feafoh as thofe Town and raifed in 
the preceding autumn ; though it is generally 
proper to fow fome in both thefe feafons, 
whereby to obtain a longer fucceffion. 

But it is moft advifable to fow the main crop 
in autumn, i. e. beginning of Auguft, and the 
young plants will t>e fit to prick out in Sep- 
tember or October in nurfcry-beds, fetting 
them four or five inches afunder, and watered, 
if dry weather ; there, to remain to acquire a 
proper growth for final tranfplanting, either 
fome die fame year, in November, or begin- 
ning of December, and the reft in the fpring, 
or the whole or principal part remain till that 
feafon in February or March ; obferving, in 
either of thefe times of final planting, to allot 
them an open fituation of gooil mellow 
ground, which, if manured with dung, will be 
of particular advantage: then drawing a 
quantity of the ftrongeft plants from the 
nurfcty-beds, plant them in rows not lets than 
two feet and a half, or more advifable a yard 
diftance every way, if rich ground, that they 
may have proper fcope for their large fpread- 
ing growth in eligible ftrength to produce large, 
fun-cabbaged heads by Michaelmas. 
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They being thus finally tfanfplanted, give 
them the requifite culture in their advancing 
growth, in fpring and beginning of fummer. 
of occalionai hoeing, both to defiroy the nting 
weeds, and to ioofen theiurface of the ground, 
and, at the fame time, to draw a little earth 
about the lower pan of their Hems : and they 
will thus advance in their ufual growth, ge- 
nerally in a fpreading open manner at firft, 
then, towards autumn, gradually form doling 
hearts in the centre, and increafe to large; 
cabbaged heads in full perfection in September 
and October, Sec. and continue five or fix 
months' or more, being very hardy to Hand or 
refill fevere frofts. 

Next, with refpect to a fpring lowing before 
intimated, this is nccefiary both to have a 
fucceffion to the autumn-fown main crop, 
xeady, if wanted, in winter and followingfpring, 
and alfo to continue longer in the laft-men- 
tioned.feafon before they fhoot for feed ; or, 
likewife, if omitted fowing a main crop in 
autumn, fhould not negleft fowing in proper 
time in fpring; generally in February, or 
early in March, but not later than that month ; 
and the young plants, in April or beginning of 
May, pricked out four inches afunder, and 
occafionally watered, and remaining thus a 
month or live weeks to obtain fome tolerable 
ftrength, plant them out finally two feet and a 
half afunder, and watered ; giving the necef- 
fary culrure of hoeing as in the former-men- 
tioned crops ; they vvill cabbage in moderate 
heads* about September and October, and 
continue increaiing in fize in November and 
December, if open weather, proper for ufe in 
that feafon, and continue good late in the 
fpring, till April and May. 

Or to obtain a fpring-fown crop as forward 
as poflible for final tranf planting, fome may be 
fown in February in a moderate hot-bed; 
and the young plants pricked out in March or 
beginning of April in a warm fituation, or in 
a frame,, if an unkindly feafon, in order to 
have occafional protection with glaffcs, &c. 
in cold nights, and /harp cutting weather, to 
continue them forward in proper growth- for 
planting out finally in April or beginning of 
May, and thereby cabbage fooncr in greater 
perfection of fize in autumn. 

Cabbage Coleworts. 

Cabbage Coleworts arc now almoA univcr- 
fally fubftitutcd in lieu of the common open 
green Colewort, which, though of cftimation 
on account of its hardinefs, in being proof 
againft froft, yet, as table-grccns, is apt to boil 
tough and rank-tafted, and greatly inferior 
to the. former. What was originally under- 
ftood by Coleworts, arc fuch Cabbage-greens 



that never clofe or cabbage, but always remain 
quite open and green to the heart, , fo were 
formerly railed for "autumn, winter, arid fpring, 
to ufe as open greens; and that by cultivating 
and railing cabbage plants as fuch, while they 
continue open and green, or juft forming 
little central hearts, are commonly now deno- 
minated Coleworts, which are the mod ex- 
cellently fweet and tender greens that can be 
cultivated for autumn and winter eating, and 
continue exceeding fine all the fpring< and 
fopply the table till the arrival of lummer 
Cabbages ; fo that for winter and fpring fupply 
a confitlerable quantity ihould always Derailed 
every autumn, and occafionally in fpring and 
lummer, for fummer and autumn Coleworts : 
which fhould generally be fome of the early 
Cabbage kinds of the clofe-growing, quick- 
hearting forts, as thefc, even in their young 
Colewort ftate, will generally have fmaU 
clofing hearts of the Cabbage nature; and 
what are not ufed in their young Colewort 
growth, being permitted to ftand, will grow to 
proper full-headed Cabbages. 

For this purpofe of Cabbage Coleworts, 
any of the fmaller or moderate-fized forts of 
white or green, heading Cabbages may be 
cultivated: though it would be moft advifable 
to adopt principally fome of the early or 
fummer Cabbage kinds, as being of a more 
clofe-hearting growth, more tender and fweeter 
than the larger kinds, to ufe as^ Coleworts ; 
and of which early or fummer kinds it would 
be moft eligible to fow chiefly the larger forts, 
fuch as the Sugar-loaf, Yorklhire, and Batter- 
fea Cabbages; though the Sugar-loaf kind 
generally furpaffes all other forls for delicacy 
of eating. 

The proper time for fowing the feed of 
either kind, for the purpofe of Coleworts, is 
any time in July, for the autumn and winter 
crop ; but to have them continued, without 
running, for fpring drawing, fome feed fhould 
alfo be fown the beginning and middle of 
Auguft, as obferved of the Cabbages, and the 
plants will continue in a Colewort ftate all the 
fpring months till May, when, fuch as remain, 
will advance in growth to heading Cahbages, 
cither to cut young in fmall hearts, or fome 
permitted to grow and form proper cabbaged 
heads, as may be required. 

But where a fucceflion of Coleworts are 
required in continuation, .all fummer and 
autumn, it is proper to fow fome of the fame 
forts alfo in the fpring, in February, March, 
or beginning of April, and in June and July, to 
plant out at different times ; and they wiJl thus 
furnifli Coleworts and fmall-hcartcd young 
cabbages throughout the fummer months. , 
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&s to the culture or order, of raifing thefe tftticK 'as poffibte the communication of 'the" 



•different' crops of Coleworts, generally fow 
each ; crop in an : open lituatibn, fowing the 
feed moderately thick, and rake it in evenly : 
and when the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, tranfplant them where. they are 
finally to Hand, in rows a foot afunder, and 
half that diftance" in the rows j all the culture 
they require is tohav& the ground hoed, to kill 

weeds, and loofen it about the plants ; and birds, which will attack it voracioi 
when their leaves are as large as a man's hand, every quarter. - 
or thereabout, they are of due lize to begin to As foon as it is. fully ripe, which is very- 
draw as Coleworts. difcoverable, cut the ftalks off hear the bot- 
In drawing the Coleworts for ufe, efpecially torn, and after being expofed a few days in 
the fprihg crop, where there is a large quart- the fun to dry, let the feed be threftied out 
tity, may draw every other row, permitting the upon cloths, or a clofe, even floor, and fpread 
intermediate ones to ftand to cabbage, fo cut- it in a dry airy place a day or two to harden, 



farina' of the diffefentrfprts| ^hich would 
fecundate each other^ ■ ahdittie>eW#b would *fcfe 
productive of a morigrerbreed. 

They vvjll all fhoot . up jn ftalks the follow- 
ing fpring, flower in June, and produce ripe 
feed abundantly, and in full perfection, towards 
the latter end of July, or early in Auguft. 
When the feed begins to ripen, watch the 
from 



ting for ufe alfo every other one in the re- 
maining rows, according as they form little 
hearts, leaving the others to cabbage more 
perfectly. 

Saving Cabbage-Seed. 
The common method to fave Cabbage-feed 
is to plant fome of the full-grown Cabbages in 
autumn or beginning of winter in a dry fpot,. 
trenching them in down to their heads at two 
feet diftance each way ; -or otherwile, if 
deficient of full Cabbages for this occafion, 
may either permit a quantity of Cabbage- 
ftalks of the refpective forts, from which the 
main heads have been cut for ufe, to remain, 
efpecially fuch as are well-furnifhed with 
ftrong fprouts, or tranfplant them, trenching 
them down to their tops in rows together, 



then put it up in bags. 

Second Divifion. 
2. Brassica Sabauda, the Savoy r Cab- 
bage, or Savoy. 

The Savoy is a variety of the Cabbage, 
though with care it will always retain its dif- 
ference from feed ; it admits of fome varie- 
ties, all of which have crumply-curled leaves, 
and they head or cabbage to a large fize, 
which are fine eating from Auguft till March. 

The Varieties are,"] Common Green Savoy 
— Large Green Dutch Savoy — Yellow Savoy 
— Round-headed Savoy — Oval-headed Savoy 
— Sugar-loaf Savoy. 

Thefe varieties are excellent for autumn 
and winter fervice ; they cabbage to fine hand- 
fome heads, which never grow hard nor crack, 



fome convenient compartment ; and either of greatly excelling any other fort of headed 

Cabbages for winter eating ; and as they en- 



which permitted to remain for producing 
feed, which will anfwer nearly the fame pur- 
pofe as full Cabbages ; but in this cafe obferve, 
none of the large fprouts muft be gathered 
from thefaid ftalks ; or may alfo occaiionally 
for feed flip oft* a quantity of young fprouts 
from the ftalks of early-gathered Cabbages in 
July, Auguft, or beginning of September, in 
moift weather, and planted twelve or fifteen 
inches afunder, giving occafional waterings if 
dry weather ; they will readily take root and 

grow ; and in the fpring will (hoot up ftalks perform a larger fowing in March, and a prin- 
for feed. cipal fowing the beginning or middle of April, 



dure the froft better, they are moft profitable 
both for family ufe, and the fupply of markets 
during winter. 

They are propagated by feeds fown at two 
or three different times; that is, if intended 
to have Savoys as early as poffible, may per- 
form a finall firft fowing in Auguft, as direct- 
ed for the common Cabbages, or as early in 
February as the weather permits, to come in 
for early heading the following autumn ; and 



Jn the above bufinefs of planting Cabbages 
for feed, it is neceffary here to remark, that in 
order to continue the rcipectivc varieties ge- 
nuine, fhould generally (elect fome of thofe 
for this purpofe as arc the moft perfect in their 
kind j for without this precaution they will 
degenerate. Another thing of importance is, 
that if it is intended to fave feed from more 
than one fort, the different varieties lhould be 
planted as far diftant from one another as the 
exttnt of the garden will admit, to prevent as 



by which practice you will have a fine fuc- 
ccflion of large heads from about the middle 
of Auguft to the end of winter ; thofe of the 
autumn, or early fpiing- railed plants will be 
exceeding large, and in fine order, for eating, 
part of Augufi, all September and Oclobci, 
which willbe luccccdcd by the others in Sep- 
tember, October, and November, and which 
will continue through the winter, and part of 
the fpring, till they run tip for fml. 

Each lowing lhould be in an open fmtation, 
Z 2 ami 
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and raked in, and when the plants have leaves, 
an inch or two broad, and (that, if they ft/and 
thick in the feed bed, it is proper to prick 
out a quantity of them three or fowr inches 
di fiance, to acquire ftrength againft the time 
for planting them out finally. Some of .the 
autumn-raifed plants may he planted out for 
good in October, November, or December, 
if" open weather, or wholly in the lieginning 
of fpring ; or any raifed from an early fpring 
{"owing in February, &c. fhould be planted 
out finally as foon as the plants are of proper 
growth ; and the general crops of the fpring- 
raifed plants of March and April are to be 
planted oat occafionally as ground is cleared, 
any time in May, June, July, and Auguft ; 
thofe planted out early mould .be fet two feet 
and half diftance every way, and the next 
crop about two feet ; but the latter plantations 
need not be planted more than a foot and half 
diftance ; all of which plantations (hould be 
in open expofures, the farther from trees, 
hedges, buildings, and the corners of gardens, 
the better, as the lefs liable they will be to the 
depredations of caterpillars, as is the cafe fre- 
quently with thofe in clofe fttuauons. 

It is cuftomary to plant out the fumraer 
plantations of thefe plants between rows of 
forward beans, peas, kidney-beans, cauli- 
flowers, early cabbage, and other crops that 
ftand diftant in rows, and are foon to come 
off the ground ; by this pra6ti.ee fome time is 
gained, though the plants are generally fineft 
in the end, : when they are planted in a clear 
fpot of ground, previously dug for their re- 
ception. 

In performing the fummer plantations, it 
is of much advantage to chufe raoift weather 
for that work, otherwife watering mull be 
pra&ifcd feverai times till the plants ftrike root. 

All the culture they require, is to be hoed 
to kill weeds, and draw a little earth up to 
their ftcms. 

To fave Savoy-feed you may cither plant 
down a quantity of the beft forts in winter, 
or beginning of fpring, or permit the ftalks 
to ftand, or tranfplant them to a convenient 
place to produce feed from their fprouts, as 
obferved of the common cabbage, which fee. 
Third Dlvifion. 

Comprifmg the open Coleworts,']— Con fi fling 
of the Brajfua jimbriatq, or Borecole — Brajftca 
fabellica, or Siberian Borecole, or Scotch cole; 
with the Brajfua viridis, or Common Green 
Cole wort— and fome other forts. 

The Borecole, and the other plants, of this 
clafs, arc all varieties of Cabbage of the open 
kind, or fuch that never clofe to form a head 
or cabbage, but always remain quite open 
7 



andioofe.to the heart, all of which poflefs a 
peculiar degree of hardnefs., as almoft to bid 
defiance W the fevereft winter weather i fo a 
few of them rqerit culture, to ftand as a refervc 
in cafe of a fevere winter cutting oft" the other 
greens,. 

The varieties of Borecole are] Green Curl- 
ed Bor?cole-TRed Curled Borecole-^ Thick- 
leaved Curled Borecole— Finely-fringed Bore- 
cole. 

All thefe varieties of Borecole generally rife 
each with a thick ftalk a yard or more high, 
furmounted by a large head of thick leaves, in 
fome fpreading horizontally every way, which 
are finely fringed, and curled in a curious man- 
ner ; others grow more contracledly, and alio 
curled, cut and fimbriated ; and in all of which 
the Items alfo produce. numerous fine fprouts 
early in fpring, clofely furrounding the ftem 
from bottom to top ; which, as well as the 
principal or main top head, boil exceedingly 
green and tender: the main heads come in 
proper for ufe ,in October, November, and 
any time during the winter ; the fprouts early 
in fpring ; and as the plants are extremely 
hardy, I fhould advife, for the fervice of a fa- 
mily, to cultivate a proper quantity every 
year, both for occafional ufe in the latter end 
of autumn and in winter ; and a portion per- 
mitted to ftand till towards fpring, by way of 
a referve, in cafe of a fevere winter cutting 
oft" or greatly damaging the other cabbage- 
greens, as .coleworts, favoys, &c. 

They arc railed from feeds fown annually 
in March, or not later than the beginning or 
middle of April for the main crops ; or may 
fow a fmaller portion in the beginning of May 
for a latter crop in fucce/Eon ; all fowrt in' 
an open fituation, not too duck, and raked in ; 
the plants will come up in a fortnight, or pro- 
bably in lefs time ; a quantity of which, when 
the leaves arc an inch or two broad, in April 
and beginning of May, fhould be pricked out 
four or five inches afunder, to remain four, 
five, or fix weeks to obtain a proper degree 
of ftrcngth for final tranfplatuing, then planted 
out finally in Tune and July, for the main 
crops, into a fully open expofurc in rows, two 
feet or two feet and an half afunder ; and finifh 
a late planting early in Auguft, as, if planted 
later, they will not obtain any tolerable lize 
before winter, planting thefe in rows two feet 
apart, and eighteen inches in each row. 

In planting thefe crops it would he of par- 
ticular advantage to take opportunity of fhow- 
ery weather if poffibie ; othenyife give occa* 
fional watering two or throe timos, until the 
plants take frefh root. 

Thofe raifed from ihe March and April 
fow- 
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fo wings, and planted out early in foamier* 
will advance with tall ftrong fteins, and large 
.heads and the advantage of their large high 
ftems, is, they furnifti the greater fupply of 
good full fprouts, which will come outnumer- 
oufly on every fide, the whole length of, the 
faid ftems, as before obferved. , 

Or of thofe forts might alfo fow a fmall 
crop in autumn, or the beginning of Auguft, 
to ftand the winter in young growth, for 
planting out early in the fpnng, to obtain 
fome oflargeft full fize in the following au- 
tumn, ice. 

To fave proper feed of the above Borecoles, 
mark fome of the beft forts in winter with 
the main heads continued, and either permit- 
ted to remain, or taken up in autumn or win- 
ter, or early in the fpring, and trenched down 
in fome compartment together in rows, in- 
ferring the root and ftem well into the ground, 
as near to the top as convenient— they will 
run up to {talks in the fpring, and produce 
plenty of ripe feed in July or Auguft. 

The Siberian Borecole, or Scotch Cole, is 
alfo an. open Colewort, and fort of brown 
Borecole ; of which fome grow with very 
tall ftems and large open heads, others grow 
more rpbuft, with ftiorter ftems and larger 
heads, of large, broad, curly leaves, in fome 
forts fpreading, and fome (landing erect, 
fomerimes contracting a little inward, but never 
cabbage ; and of which there are different 
varieties : fuch as — reddilh-brown — dark-red 
— green, &c. all very hardy for winter } and 
are raifed by the fame culture as the Common 
Borecoles, both in the feafons of fowing and 
planting ; arrive at full growth in September 
and October ; and continue till the fpring. 

Though thefe forts are not fo generally 
efteemed as the Common Borecoles, to culti- 
vate in any confiderable crops in gardens ; 
they, however, boil tolerably tender and good 
in winter, and the ftem will furnifh young 
fprouts after the main top head is gathered ; 
fo that a moderate fupply might be eligibly 
admitted, by way of variety, to ftand for 
winter and ipring'eating. 

Of the Borecole kinds there are fome per- 
ennial varieties, with variegated leaves, re- 
tained in fome gardens as plants of ornament 
and for curiofity. 

Some arc alio of a perennial, fomewhat 
fhrubby nature, riling with tall branchy ftems, 
garniflicd with leaves all the year, of which 
Fome arc curioully variegated; and the plants 
continue of fevcral years* duration: and thofc 
with variegated leaves make an ornamental 
and curious appearance. 

Thefe forts arc propagated and continued, 



principally by planting off-fet' flips, and flips of 
the fide-ftioots in the fpring orTummer. 

The Common Green Coleworr/ is a hardy, 
biennial plant, of rite open-headed kind ; hath 
a /hort ftern", producing a head of Largitii, 
oblong, plane, entire leaves, generally always 
green, there being but one fort.; which, if 
permitted to have full growth, the head of 
leaves will grow moderately large, and full in 
the heart; but never contracts, or forms any 
head, like a cabbage; is a very hardy plant, and 
was formerly cultivated in every garden for 
winter greens, and is the original garden 
Colewort ; buttill.feverely pinched by troft, it 
is tough and rarik-tafted, and, at any rate, 
never boils fo fine and tender as the Cabbage 
Colewort, for which reafon it is rarely culti- 
vated now for table, except by fome of the 
farming gardeners, who raife large quantities 
in fields for the fupply of markets. 
s On account, however, of its hardinefs, it 
merits culture to ftand till towards the end of 
winter, as a fubftitute, if the Cabbage Cole- 
worts, and favoys, &c. happen to fuffer con- 
fiderably by fevere froft, in which cafe it may 
prove a neceffary plant. 

They are raifed, for winter ufe, by fowing" 
the feed in July, as dire&ed for Cabbage 
Coleworts, which fee. 

There is alfo the Anjou Cabbage - or Cole- 
wort of the Borecole kind, grows remarkably 
.tall, and produces very large open heads ; is- 
raifed as the foregoing kinds, but muft be 
planted at a greater diftance. 

Likewife the Bruflels fprouts, or Chou de 
Milan, a dwarf perennial open Colewort, 
very productive of fprouts all the year ; is 
railed from feed as the other open Coleworts ; 
alfo by the perennial roots, the fnialleft bit 
thereof will grow and increafe exceedingly. 
Fourth Divifion* 
4. Brassica, Napobrajjica^ (Caulo-rapa,) 
Turnep-Cabbage. 

This is a fingular variety of Cabbage, hav- 
ing its ftalk fwelled globularly like a great 
turnep, and is crowned by a large tuft of 
leaves, which never dole or cabbage. 

There are two varieties.] Turnep-Cabbage, 
with the turnep above ground - Turnep Cab- 
bage, with the turnep under ground. 

The plants rile and grow for fome time 
like common open colewort plants, after 
which the ftalk of the firft fort begins to fwell 
at bottom, and continues fweiling upward, till 
by degrees the whole is fwelled like a very 
large turnep, which, in the fecotid fort, is al- 
moft wholly within the ground ; bo'h iorts 
arc crowned by a clufter of open leaves, and 
they arc fomctimcs ufed as efculents. 
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It is the globular or turnep-part of the plant 
tliat is ufed, being fometimes fliced in foups, 
and by fome ufed as common turneps ; but 
unlefs ufed when quite young, are intolerably 
rank and unpalatable, fo are principally ad- 
mitted in gardens as curiofities. 

Tfiev are however recommended for cul- 
ture in" fields for feeding cattle, particularly 
fheep ; their chief merit is their hardinefs, as 
they will furvive the hardeft winter. 

7 hey are propagated by feeds, fown annu- 
ally in March, April, and in June ; and 
the plants are in May, June, July, &c. to 
be tranfpbnted into an open compartment, in 
rows two feel afuniler, keeping them clean 
from weeds, and draw a little earth about the 
bo:tom of the Item, and the turnep-part will 
* be fully grown by Michaelmas, and continue 

all winter. 

Or they mav he fown where the plants are 
to remain, and lined out to a proper diftance. 
Fifth Divificn. 

5. Brassica (Cauliftora) botrytis. 

The CAt' li flower, or clufiered Braj/ica.'] 
Braflka with a cluttered central flower-head, 
rifing into many branching flower-fblks. 

Farieiics.'] Earlier Cauliflower — later Cau- 
liflower. 

The Cauliflower, as we formerly obferved, 
is fuppofed to be a -variety, accidentally ob- 
tained from the feed of fome of the forts of 
common cabbage, and brought to its prefent 
improved {late by the effect of diligent cul- 
ture, which improvement was firft of all ob- 
tained in the illand of Cyprus, from whence 
the feeds were introduced into the different 
countries of Europe ; and our Britifh gardens 
now boaft the fuperiority, by exhibiting the 
plants in greater perfection than moll parts of 
the world. 

There is however an apparent fpecific dif- 
ference betwixt the common Braffica and the 
Cauliflower, both in their general growth and 
eatable parts ; the cabbage hath broad, round- 
ifli, thick leaves, which in the capitata varie- 
ties being numerous, cloiely infolding over 
one another, forming a large clofe head, and is 
the only eatable part : but in the Caulijlora the 
leaves aic long, narrower, creel, and pointed, 
not fo numerous, and never clofe to cabbage, 
remaining always open quite to the heart ; and 
in the centre of which arifes a compact col- 
lection of manv Ihort, young, tender (hoots, 
the rudiments of advancing flowcr-flalks, 
crowned with the numerous flower-buds in a 
clofe, round, fwclling clutter, increaling con- 
fidently in fize, till forming a large, clofe, 
white curdly head, being the cauliflower, and 
the only or principal edible part of the plant ; 



and which central head, in its enlarged growth; 
remaining, for fome fhort time, firm and com- 
pact, is then in the moft ufeful ftate of per- 
fection ; but which, after a fhort period of a 
few days in full growth, opens, divides, and 
runs up into manyflower-ftalks for feed ; fo that 
while the head, in its full fize as above, re- 
mains clofe, compact, and undivided, is in 
its belt domeftic perfection to cut or gather 
for the table. , 

From the above difference in the general 
habit of growth, Sec. there is a great appa- 
rent diftinction of two different fpecies ; be- 
fides the cauliflower is rather of an annual 
nature, as if fown in fpring it attains perfec- 
tion, produces flower-heads, and flioots up into 
feed-italks the fame year ; whereas the cab- 
bage is always bienniai, never going to feed 
till the feconid year after fowing. 

In refpect to the two varieties of cauliflow- 
ers, they are alike in their growth and fize, 
only the early kind will come in about a week 
before the other, provided the true fort can be 
obtained, of which however there is no de- 
pending, unlefs you fave die feed yourfelf 
from the ea rlieffc forts, as is the practice of the 
London kitchen-gardeners, who are always 
in poffeflion of an early and later kind, of the 
former of which they are very choice. 

Both the varieties are of a delicate tempe- 
rature, being, for the general part, too tender 
to refjft the cold of our winter without the 
aid of occafional fhelter of glafles, &c. 
Their General Culture. 
The principal feafon of the Cauliflower is 
May, June, July, and Auguft ; however, by 
performing three or four different fowings 
and tranfplantations, they may be obtained 
from May until near Chriftmas. 

The curious in Cauliflowers generally have 
three or four different crops annually, i. e. 
the early fummer crop — main fummer crop — 
late fummer crop— and the autumn or Mi- 
chaelmas crop. 

The feafons for fowing the above different 
crops arc, , 
t. The early and main fummer crop is 
fown about the twentieth of Auguft, and the 
plants riling the fame feafon, are to be pricked 
out and prefcrved through the winter under 
bell or hand-glafl'cs, frames, or in warm bor- 
ders, &c. as hereafter directed, which being 
tranfplanted in fpring, arrive at perfection 
the enfuing fummer, fome in May, but the 
principal crop in June and July, and fome 
continue in fucccflion until Auguft. 

2. The late fummer crop to fuccecd the 
above, is fown in February, or early in 
March, but not later than the firft week in 
April; 
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April ; and planted out in May; as hereafter 
ordered, which come in for ufe in Auguft and 
September^ though they will be inferior to t^e 
former crop in fize and beauty. 

3. To have a Michaelmas or autumn crop, 
another fowing is performed about the 24th 
- of May, which being planted out in July, 
come in after Michaelmas, arriving to per- 
fection gradually in October, November, and 
part of December ; but the Cauliflowers of 
this crop are never fo large, fair, nor per- 
fectly headed as the fummer crops ; but- as 
they are always acceptable, it is neceffary to 
have them, and the London gardeners always 
raife great crops at that feafon, which they 
commonly call Michaelmas Cauliflowers. 

But we /hall proceed to treat feparately of 
the culrurcof each of the above crops. 
Firft of die early and main fummer crop. 
As above hinted, the early and main fum- 
mer crops are obtained from plants raifed in 
autumn, and preferved through winter under 
bell or hand-glafles, garden-frames, or ir 
warm borders. The«tinie for fowing is, as be- 
fore obferved^fome time between the 20th 
arid 24th of Auguft, though the London gar- 
deners are punctual to the 21ft day; for as 
they cultivate large quantities, have by long 
experience found that to be the moft fucceff- 
ful period for fowing this crop, which, if fown 
foonef in autumn, many of the plants are 
apt to button, as they term it, in winter, or 
early in fpring, that is, they run to flower in 
their infant ftate, forming heads in the centre 
not larger than round buttons, fo become ufe- 
lefs ; and if fown much later, they will not 
acquire due ftrength before winter, nor attain 
due perfection at the proper feafon ; mark, 
therefore the time of fowing as above. 

Great attention is' neceffary to procure good 
feed, fuch that is not more than one year old, 
and that has been faved from the prime forts. 

At the proper time, therefore, prepare a bed 
of the richeft light earth in the full ground in 
a free expofurc, by digging it neatly one fpade 
deep, and break the furface tjnc; then, di- 
rectly, cither fow the feed on the fur face, and 
rake it in even and lightly; or may firft raki 
the furface fmooth, then low the feed, and 
Cft light earth over it a quarter of an inch 
thick ; or, after raking the bed fmooth, may, 
with the back of the rake, lhove the earth 
from oft' the furfucc equally, near half an 
inch deep into the alley, and then fow the 
feed j then, with the teeth of the rake, draw 
the earth hack again over the bed with a kind 
of jerk, to make it fpread evenly in every. part 
Over the feed, and then with the rake hgluly 
trim the furface fmooth. 



If the" weather proves dry, gentle water- 
ings in an evening are neceffary, which will-be 
eligible both before and after th^e plants ap- 
pear; arid if very hot dry weather, it would, 
be advifablejto fttade the bed moderately with, 
mats in the heat of the day. 

The plants, generally appear in a week or 
ten days; all the culture neceffary is occa- 
fional water and weeding until towards the 
latter end of September, when their leaves 
will be an inch or two broad ; then it is pro- 
per to prick out a quantity of the beft plants, 
in four feet wide beds of rich earth, in rows- 
three or four inches diftance, rejecting all 
crooked arid black-.fhanked plants, and, as 
foon as planted, give a moderate watering, 
which, if dry weather prevails, muft be mo- 
derately repeated ; there Jet them remain untii 
the end of October, or beginning of Novem- 
ber, then muft be tranfplanted into their win- 
ter-quarters, fome to be planted out finally 
under hand or bell-glafles for the earlieft crop, 
(fee Hand-Glasses), others into garden- 
frames, to be occafionally.ftiielded with glaffes. 
till fpring, then planted out ; or, in default of 
frames, fome may be planted clofe under a 
fouth wall, where they will often furvive the 
winter tolerably well : — or, in pricking out 
from the feed-bed the plants intended to be 
wintered in frames, they may occafionally be 
pricked at once into the faid frames, to re- 
main, or in beds of proper dimenfions to be af- 
terwards defended with frames, &c. either di- 
rectly, or foon after pricking out the plants, or 
at, the approach of bad weather: this, however 
may be more particularly eligible, where it 
happens the young plants in the feed-bed, at 
the above-mentioned time for pricking-out, are 
rather fmall, or of tardy growth, that beino- 
cricked at once into the frame- beds, they can 
lave immediate occaiional protection of the 
glaffes, if needful, in cold nights, very wet, 
or other unkindly weather, thereby to forward 
them in fome tolerable ftrength before winter; 
but muft till then enjoy the full air in all mild 
dry weather ; by the fame means, in the above 
cafe, the plants for die early hand-glafs crop, 
may be occafionally affiftcd, to have the plants 
of proper ftrength for tranfplanting under the 
laid glaffes by the beginning of November; 
though this may only be neceffary in particu- 
lar occafions as above. 

However, with refpect to the early crops, 
advifable to plant under hand or bcll-glaffcs 
as beforementioned, the proper time for tranf- 
ilanting them finally to be defended under the 
aid glaffes, being the latter end of October, 
or beginning of November, fhould, for this 
occalion, allot a proper compartment of the 
richeft. 
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richeft mellow-ground, in one of the beft- 
defended warmeft quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, in a free expofure to the full fun ; and 
let this be well dunged, with the belt rotten 
dung, fuch as that of old cucumber and me- 
lon-bedsj or any other of fimilar quality well 
rotted ; ipreading it equally over the ground, 
at ieaft three or four inches thick ; arid the 
whole then regularly trenched one good fpade 
deep, burring the dung equally, then divide 
the ground into beds a yard wide, with foot- 
wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con- 
venience of going in to raife, and fet off arid 
on the glafles, &c. this done, proceed to put 
in the plants, allowing three to each glafs, 
though die London gardeners generally plant 
five : but if they all furvive the winter, two 
of the bell is enough to be left to come to 
perfection; however, at the time of plant- 
ing them under the glafles, felect for that pur- 
pofe a quantity of the handfomeft, ftraight, 
clear-flianked plants ; thefe being ready, 
firetch your line along the middle of the beds, 
and at every yard diftance put in three plants 
in a triangle five or fix inches apart, or, if you 
plant five, fet one in the centre, and the 
others regularly round it ; directly give a lit- 
tle water, and put on the glaflfes, which keep 
elbfe about ten or twelve days, when the 
plants will have taken frefh root ; then prop 
them up on the funny fide about three inches 
high with forked-fticks, pieces of brickbat, 
or the like ; or it would be convenient to have 
fome wooden pegs about fifteen inches long, 
one for each glafs ; each peg having two or 
three notches an inch or two above one an- 
other, to receive the edge of the glafs, fo 
flicking them in the ground* one for each 
glafs, and by which the glafles may be readily 
propped higher or lower on any fide, as occa- 
fion requires. 

During winter, the hand-glaffes are to be 
'kept almoft conftantly over the plants, ob- 
fcrving, however, in mild weather, to keep 
them tilted on props, as above, on the wann- 
ed fide, for the admiflion of air ; and in fine 
mild dry days it is proper to let the glaflfes 
quite off, which* if your plants are rather 
forward in growth, fhould he praflifed at alt 
opportunities, left, by too conftantly glaflingi 
it draw them into flower untimely, in their 
fmall minor growth in winter, whereby the 
plants would be rendered wholly ufelcfs: but 
always put the glafles over the plants at night ; 
and when cutting winds andfrofty weather pre-, 
vail, keep the glafles clofe down, only railing 
them in the middle of ltinny days, but when 
extremely fevcre froft, keep them as clofe as 
poflible, and, for the grcotcr fecurity at futh 



times, it is eligible alfo to lay fome long litter 
clofe about the lower part of each glals, raif- 
ing it higher as occafion ftiall require : all of 
which precautions are to be occafionally re- 
peated from the time of planting them under 
thef$&3es until fpring. 

As to their fpring culture, in the firft place 
obferve, that if all the plants under each glafs 
have furvived the winter, they mud be thinned 
the beginning or middle Or March, for one 
ftout plant or two at moft under each glafs is 
fufiicient finally to remain ; though in large 
bell-giants, the market-gardeners about Lon-i 
don irequently leave two or three plants under 
each, for the fake of having the advantage of 
the glafles to bring as many as poflible to early 
perfection, which, though fmaller than if but 
one or two, yet by coming in two or three 
weeks earlier than thofe planted out, they fell 
at double or treble the price ; but where the 
fize of the Cauliflower is a principal object, 
fhould advife to leave but two of the beft plants 
at moft under each glafs, and tranfplant the 
others into another plaee the beginning or 
middle of March, according to the tempera- 
ture of the feafon, at which time a piece of . 
rich well-dunged ground muft be prepared to 
receive them 5 when this is ready, proceed to 
thin out the weakeft plants as above, raifing 
them with the point of a trowel, to preferve 
the fibres of their roots, being careful not to 
difturb, or leave any vacancy about the re- 
maining plants, obferving, if there are any de^ 
ficiencies, to make them good, in the firft 
place, with fome of the beft of thofe thinned 
out, and plant the reft in the place prepared 
for them, two feet and half diftance each 
way* and give fome water to fettle the earth 
about their roots ; but in planting out thefe 
plants, it is cuftomary with gardeners, who 
have occafion to make the moft of their 
ground, to fow a crop of radi flies and fptnach 
on the fame plat, as directed for the main 
fummer crop. 

The remaining plants under the glafles 
fliould directly have the earth made good 
about them, and draw a little mould up about 
their ftcms, continuing to cover them occa- 
fionally with the glafles, which muft be failed 
confiderably On props, in proportion to the 
advanced growth of the plants, not omitting 
to let the plants enjoy the benefit of the full 
air ih mild days* alio that of warm Ihowcrs, 
by fctting the glafles wholly off. 

Thus the glafles arc to be continued occa. 
fionally over the plains until the middle Or 
latter end of April, or longer, if it fhall 
feem neceflhry, cither according 10 the growth 
of the plants, or temperament of the wither, 
ebferving 
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obfcrving, that, when the^lants are-fo far adi 
vanced : , that their leaves prefs againft i the 
glafles, thefe fliould'be raifed, by forming'a 
border or ridge of earth,' round each hole of 
plants, three or four inches high, on which 
ridge of mould fet the glafles, continuing to 
prop up one edge occasionally, as before : and 
according as the; plants advance in growth, 
it is proper to prop up the glafles on every 
iide three or four inches lip height ; for now, 
as the length of the days and warmth of the 
weather increafes, the plants will grow freely, 
fo muft have as much free air and fcope to 
grow as it is poffible to allow them under the 
glafles, at the fame time being careful to ex- 
pofe them alfo occafionally to the full air, as 
before obferved, in tine days, and moderate 
warm fhowers ; but continue to defend them 
with the glafles on nights, and in immoderate 
oold rains, and all boiflerous weather, at 
leaft until the weather becomes warm, and 
the plants are grown too large for the glafles ; 
then let them by degrees be fullyexpofed night 
and day, fo that by the middle or latter end 
of April, the ufe of glafles may be: wholly 
difcontinued. 

If the weather, toward the middle or latter 
end of -April, and beginning of May, prove 
hot and dry, moderate waterings will be of 
utility in promoting the progrefs of the plants, 
as well as increafing their fize and ftrength ; 
for it is of importance to have die plants as 
large and flxong as poffible when arrived at 
full growth, otherwife we cannot expect them 
to produce large Cauliflowers. 

About the middle of May fomc of the for- 
warder! plants will probably fliew flower, at 
which period examine your plants daily '; and 
whenever a flower appears of fomc little ad- 
vanced growth, it is advifable to turn down 
fomc of the inward leaves over the head to 
fcrcen it from the fun's rays, rain, and full 
air, in Older to prefervc it more effectually 
white and clofc ; for when fully cxpofed to the 
weather it generally changes the fine white 
colour to a yellowilh hue, and occafions the 
head to open fooncr, before it acquires full 
perfection. 

The excellence of a Cauliflower confifts 
not only in the fizc, but alfo in the vvhitcnefs 
and compact curdy-like growth of the head ; 
fuch as aflumc a' frothy loofe appearance, 
arc a degeneracy, and are in every refpect in- 
ferior. t i 

A Cauliflower is in its utmofl. perfection of 
growth when the outward parts of the cir- 
cumference begin to open and expand ; after 
which appearance the whole head foon divides, 
a&dfltoolt up roil for flower and feed: there- 



fore watch the opportunity $ for a day or two 
often makes conGderable difference, -i ■ 

In gathering or catting the Canliflowers, 
according as they ad vance .to proper growth, 
theflower-head fliould generally be- Got "off 
with fisvcral inches of the ftalk adhering, to- 
gether with moft of the furroqnding leaves, 
.but' thefe fliou.ld be trimmed down nearly- 
equal with the circumference of the head; 
efpecially if for prefent-ufe; or if required to 
keep any a few days after being gathered, and 
fuch zs are intended for market j. mould per- 
mit the full leaves to continue, and trim them 
according as wanted. 

As the ftalks of Cauliflowers never produce 
any fprouts, as thofe of cabbages, they are- 
o( no ufe to remain after the head is gone. 

Thus far for the culture of the bell-glafs- 
crop. 

As to the culture of the main fumrnercrop; 
which 1 before advifed to be wintered iri 
frames, &c. obfervc the following directions. 

Thefe aredefigned to be protected all win- 
ter in frames, Sec. in order to be planted out 
in the fpring, to fuceeed the early crop which 
were finally planted out in aurumn under the 
bell or hand-glafles ; and even where there 
are no fuch glafles, it is eflentially neceffary 
to raife a quantity of plants in autumn, as 
before directed, and pricked in garden-frames, 
to be occafionally covered widi the lights dur- 
ing winter, becaufe they will come in much 
fooner than a fpring-fown crop ; or, in de- 
fault of frames, prick a quantity in a bed 
arched over with hoop,s to be covered with 
mats, for, although ibrne may be planted 
clofe under the bottom of a warm wall to 
take their chance, and will frequently ftrnggle 
through our ordinary winters, yet they are 
not always to be depended on; and, at any 
rate, they come in later, and rarely attain the 
Ike and perfection of thofe occafionally pro- 
tected as above. 

Therefore, obferving that if the plants were 
not pricked immediately from the feed-bed E»t 
once into the frame-beds in September (to re- 
main for the winter, as before intimated), but 
at that time were pricked into a nurfery -bed- 
in the open ground, to forward in growth for 
a month or five weeks, they fhould now be 
removed horn thence and pricked into the 
beds intended for wintering under frames ; fo 
that in the latter end of October, or begin- 
ning of November, proceed to prepare a bed 
or beds of rich light earth, in a dry flickered 
firuation, fronting the foutii to the full fun, 
for one, two, or more garden-frames, long- 
ways, railing the fui face of the bed a few 
inches above the -common level of the ground, 
• A a aud 
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r»nd rake the furface fraooth ; tlien mark out 
on the bed the width of the frame, or pre- 
vioufly place the frame on at once ; and prick 
the plants herein in crofs rows three inches 
afunder, and about the fame diftance in each 
row ; give a light watering, and directly put 
on the glaffes, and continue them on eight or 
ten days, when the plants will have taken 
frefti root, and fhould then be expofed to the 
full air in mild dry weather, either by railing 
one end, or drawing down the glaffes confi- 
derably, and, by degrees, take them entirely 
off every dry mild day, but put on every night. 

Or in proceeding to prick the plants into 
the frame-beds at the above-mentioned time, 
(latter end of October or beginning of Novem- 
ber), if they are rather of fmall growth and 
weakly, may make a {lender-hot-bed of about 
fifteen' or eighteen inches depth in dung, for 
one or more frames, eardied at top, within 
the frame, five or fix inches thick, and to 
prick the plants therein ; the bed will afford 
a moderate heat, juft to forward the frefli - 
rooting of the plants, and fet them off at rirft 
more freely ingrowth fo as to acquire a pro- 
per degree'of ltrength, before the commence- 
ment of fevere weather ; and in which bed 
they are to continue all winter, and managed 
as-above, and according to the following ge- 
neral directions. 

During winter, every day in mild, open, dry. 
weather, expofe the plants fully to the free 
air, by flioving the glaffes entirely off, which, 
however, fhould always be drawn on again 
towards the evening, as alfo in time of excef- 
fivc and inceffant rains ; though if this hap- 
pens in the day, and the weather mild, raife 
one end of the glaffes on props three inches 
high, for the admiffion of plenty of frefli air ; 
for the plants muft not be kept too clofe in 
mild weather, which would run them weakly 
and tender, or forward them too much in 
growth, and force them into fmall button 
flowers at this fcafon, as obferved of the 
hand-glafs crop ; fo let them have the full air, 
as above, in all mild dry days, as they only 
need protection from froft and immoderate 
rains ; obferving alfo, during their refidence 
in the frames, to pick oft cafual decayed 
leaves, and fenrch for flugs, which often at- 
tack thefe plants in this fcafon, both in frames 
and hand-glaffes, and devour their leaves. 

In fvofty weather continue the glaffes al- 
ways on tlofc to protect the plants j and if 
the 'froft is feverc, give additional protection 
by covering the glaffes at night with dry long 
litter, or garden mats : alfo if the froft proves 
very rigorous, lay fomc long litter likewifc 
round the outiides of the frame, and augment 



the "covering over the glaffes, to continue 
night and day in extremely fevere weather ; or 
only uncovered in the middle of a funny day, 
two or three hours ; but as foonas the wea- 
thej changes moderately mild, give the plants 
full light, and admit air agreeably to the fore- 
going obfervations. 

Towards thefpring,- in open mild weather, 
inure the plants by degrees to the full air, by 
taking the glaffes off entirely everyday, and 
gradually leave the plants 'fully expofed at 
night in the more advanced part of the fpring,. 
the latter end of February, or in March, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the feafon, fo as. 
to harden them in fome degree for removal or 
final tranfplantation into the places where they 
are to remain to acquire full growth, as here- 
after directed. 

In default of frames, &c. as above ob- 
ferved, you may, at the before-mentioned 
time, prick a quantity of plants in a four feet 
wide bed in a -flickered iltuation, which arch- 
over with hoops or rods ; fo on nights and all 
bad weather cover with large garden-mats, 
and in fevere weather alfo with litter. 

Likewife in the above cafes of the want of 4 
frames, &c. a quantity may be pricked on a 
fouth border clofe under the wall, &c. and in' 
default of other covering, they may be lightly 
covered in fevere froft with dry long litter, by 
which afliftance the plants will often furvive- 
the winter, and, at any rate, will come in ear- 
lier than fpring-fown plants. 

In the latter end of February, or beginning, 
middle, or latter end of March, or beginning 
of April, according to the temperature of the 
weather, and condition of your plants, all 
thofc wintered as above, either in the frames, 
arched bed, or warm border, are to be planted 
out, where they are finally to remain. Make 
choice of an open fpot of the belt ground* 
which fhould be prcvioufly dunged and dug, as 
directed for the early crop, and in which plant 
the Cauliflowers by line two feet and half di-' 
fiance every way, and give water atplanting ; 
and, if dry warm weather, it will be proper to 
repeat the watering two or three times till 
the plants have taken frefli root and dfeover 
a renewing growth. 

In planting this crop of Cauliflowers, the 
market-gardeners, and others who have occa- 
fion to make all poffible advantage of their 
ground, generally fow a thin crop of radifli 
and fpinach in the fame compartment, between 
the rows of Cauliflower plant ; or the gene- 
ral method is to fow them a week or fortnight 
before planting the Cauliflowers, mixing the 
radifli and fpinach feed together, and fow it- 
broadrcaft over, the gcncraliurfacc> and raked- 
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in regularly. The radiflies and fpinach will 
come in for life in May, and be moftly all 
gathered by that time the Cauliflowers begiq 
to advance cprifiderably in growth. . 

Obferve, however, in May and June, when 
the Cauliflower plants have attained fome ad- 
vanced Mate, and weeds rifmg numeroufly, 
the ground ihould be well hoed, cutting 
down all weeds, and draw earth about the 
ftem of the plants ; and if the month of June 
proves very hot and dry, occalional waterings 
will be of great utility, forming bafons round 
<each plant for that purpqfe ; and in July this- 
crop will be in full perfection, continuing in 
fucceflion until the middle of Auguft, when 
they will be fucceeded by the late fummer crop. 

The culture of the late fummer crop is— 

In order to keep up a regular fuccefllon of 
Cauliflowers through the fummer, it is ne- 
ccflary to raife a proper fupply of plants in 
fpring', to be planted out in the latter end of 
April, or "in May, which will arrive at per- 
fection in Auguft and September, in due time 
to fucceed the autumn-raifed crop. 

This crop may be fown any time in Febru-: 
ary, but not later than the firft or fecond week 
in March; and, in order to forward the plants 
as much as poffible, it. is proper to fow the 
feed in a hot-bed of flender ftructure ; let the 
hot-bed be made for a one-light box about 
eighteen or. twenty inches depth of hot dung, 
covered with light rich earth four or five 
inches thick ; fow the feed. on the furface, and 
cover it a quarter of an inch deep with fine 
mould ; put on the glafs, and give occafional 
light fprinklings of water, railing the glafs 
daily, for the evaporation of the fteam, and 
admifiion of frefh air, and the plants will rife 
in a few days, at which time admit air freely 
by tilting the glafs, and by taking it wholly oft" 
in fine warm days and moderate lhowers ; and 
in dry weather give frequent light waterings. 
When the plants have leaves an inch broad, 
it is proper to prick them out ; and if fome arc 
then pricked upon another hod-bed of mode- 
rate temperature, it will forward them conii- 
dcrably. In default of frames, may fow the 
feed and prick the plants on a hot-bed of the 
above fubfbncc, defended in cold nights and 
bad weather with mats or hand-glaflcs ; or, 
for want of a hot-bed, may fow the feed, &c. 
on a warm border, and cover occalionally, 
as above. 

About the latter end of April, beginning, 
or middle of May, fome of the^foi wardeft 
plants will be fit to tranfplant for good, which 
ihould be in an open fpot of rich well-dunged 
ground, as directed for the former crops, and 
in dry weather ihould have frequent refresh- 



ments of water till they have taken good root ; ' 
their further neceflTary culture is only occa- ■ 
fional hoeing to kill weeds, and . when die 
plants are fome what advanced in growth, draw 
fomeearth about their ftems. 

The culture of the Michaelmas crop is— 

To have Cauliflowers after Michaelmas, 
and to. continue from October till nearChrift- 
mas, is, as already obferved, effected by fow- - 
ing about. the 24th of May on a bed of com- 
mon earth ; and when the plants have leaves 
an inch or two broad, prick them out three 
or four inches afunder, to remain until the 
middle or latter end of July ; then tranfplant 
them finally, as directed for tl c other crops, 
fupplying. them occasionally with water till 
rooted ; they will begin to ihew heads towards 
the end of October, which will continue com- 
ing in gradually all November; and if the fea- 
fon proves mild, they often continue great 
part of December, or fometimes in mild wea- 
ther till Chriftmas. 

This crop depends greatly on the tempera- 
ture of the autumn after Michaelmas, which 
if moderately dry ai)d warm, we often have 
tolerably large handibme Cauliflowers in No- 
vember • but if very wet and cold, die heads, 
for the general part, are fmall, irregular, ill- 
coloured, andinfignificant. 

Saving the Seed of thefc Planis. 

Every gardener who cultivates any confi- 
"derable quantity of Cauliflowers, fhould be 
particularly anxious about faving his own feed 
from the moft perfect forts, as thofe who fave 
great quantities for fale are not over careful 
in that point, which is the reafon we often 
meet with fo many irregular, ill-coloured, 
frothy, loofe, and other fpurious kinds, in 
private gardens, to. the great difappointment 
of manv gardeners. 

Some of the earliell forts of the bell or 
hand-glafs crop are to be felccted for feed ; 
for thofe of the fuccecding crops are rarely 
forward enough to ripen any ; the. moll per- 
fect, largeft, compact, firm, 'white heads, are 
to be marked, and permitted to remain in 
the fame place to run up to Hulks, &c. which 
they will effect in July, when thev will alio 
flower, or in the beginning of Auguft, and 
perfect feeds in September , obferving, when 
the flower-Hems are conliderably advanced, to 
place three llakes triangle-ways, for the fup- 
pbrt of each plant ; and by encompaftihg the 
ftakes with pack thread, or other tying, it 
will effectually iecurc the ftems, and" all the 
lateral branches, in their due pofition, which 
is all the culture neccfiary, unlets the weather 
proves very dry after the feed-pods a re formed, 
when fome moderate waterings all over the 
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plants will be. very ferviceable, not only in 
the growth of the feed, but alfo in preferring 
it from the mildew, an infection which often 
attacks theie plants fo feverely in their feeding 
ftate, as either totally to deftroy the greateft 
part of the feed, or retard its growth fo much, 
that it never ripens perfectly, and is the rea- 
fon of good Cauliflower-feed being often fo 
dear, which in the fliops is frequently fold 
from two to four lliillings per ounce. 

In the middle of September the feed will 
begin to ripen, though in cold wet autumns 
it is fometin.es Michaelmas before that is tho- 
roughly effected ; obferving, at this time of 
the feed begh'.nng to ripen, lhould be very 
careful to watch the birds ; for as all other fl- 
milar feeds ripen fooncr and being now gene- 
rally all got in, the green-finches, chaffinches, 
and other i'mail birds, will attack this the more 
numeroufly, and make great devaluation, if not 
prevented as much as poflible, by placing fcare- 
crows, and frequently attending to chafe them 
away ; for which, the London gardeners, who 
jaife confiderable quantities of this feed, ge- 
nerally have a boy or two couftantly attend- 
ing from early in' the morning till evening. 

According as the feed advances to perfection, 
fhould be careful to cut otF the brandies on 
which it is produced, from time to time, as it 
attains maturity, for the feed does not all ripen 
together ; fo tie it in bunches, and hang it in 
the fun to harden, then beat it out, and put it 
up in bags for ufe. 

A frelh parcel of feed fhould be faved an- 
nually ; for this feed is not to be depended on 
when more than one year old, though two 
year old feed will frequently grow. 

Sixt/t Divt/ion.' 

The Broccoli is another fuppofed variety 
of the common cabbage, though, if wc admit 
of the cauliflower as a diftinct fpecies of 
Brajica, the Broccoli is more apparently re- 
lated to that fpecies than the cabbage, fo that 
wc have rcafon to fuppofc all the forts of 
Broccoli varieties of the Rraffica Caulijlora, 
as the plants, both in their general growth, 
habit, and eatable pans, greatly rcfcmble that 
fpecies ; for, as we oblcfvcd ot the Cauliflora, 
all the varieties of Bioccoli form roundifh 
heads in the centre of (heir leaves, compofed 
entirely of a compact collodion of numerous 
buds or ends of advancing {hoots, and which, 
like the cauliflower, arc tiic chief eatable parts 
of the plant ; that being ufed while they re- 
main in a compact ttrtn head, arc moft ex- 
cellent eating, but after having attained a cer- 
tain Hate of growtli they divide, a flume a 
fecdy-likc appearance, and foon fly up to ftalks 
for flower and ftxtl. 



There are feveral. varieties of the Broccoli, 
as purple-headed i blue, brown, green, black, 
and white, each defcribed as below ; all of 
which are annual-biennial plants, as they 
both attain perfection the fame year in the 
early-fawn cro>,s, and later fowings ftanaV 
till the fecond feafon, then, after producing 
their heads, Ihoot up to ftalks, ripen feed, and 
then wholly pcrifh. 

They are cultivated principally for autumn, 
winter and fpring eating, thefe being the ge- 
neral feafons of their production in beft per- 
fection, though the fpring heads are generally 
fuperior in fizc, being obtained in the different 
crops, by a fpring and fummer fowing in 
March, April and May ; thofe of the two- 
former months' fowing generally furnifh heads- 
in autumn and winter, October, November* 
December, &c. and that of the latter princi- 
pally after Chriftmas, and all the fpring 
months, in which they are commonly rather 
fuperior to the foregoing in the production of 
larger perfect heads, in greateft perfection in 
February, March and April ; but as a regular 
fucceffion may be obtained from Michaelmas 
until May-day, and being the moft excellent 
winter and fpring vegetables of our gardens, 
their culture highly merits our niceft atten- 
tion, to obtain a regular fupply during the 
above period. 

All the varieties are hardy enough to refift 
the cold of our ordinary winters, though very 
fevere froft often affects fuch that are weak, 
or grow in expofed cold foils, but more par- 
ticularly the fort called Cauliflower-Broccoli, 
as was the cafe laft winter, (1795) when, 
almoft all the forts of Broccoli were killed by 
the froft. 

6.Brassica Jtalica, Italian Brajfica, com- 
monly called Broccoli- 

The principal forts, and their refpectivc va- 
rieties, are, 

1. Early Purple Broccoli J A moderate- 
growing darkilh-green plant, producing fmall- 
ifh purple heads, but comes earlier by a fort- 
night or more than any other, and of which 
there arc, the purple, the green, and the blue,, 
all often riling from the feed of the fame plant.. 
This fort is proper for the firft crop, which, if 
fown the latter end of March, or more gene- 
rally in April, and a fucceflion crop in May, 
and planted out in June and July, come in for 
ufe from Michaelmas till Chriftmas ; and when, 
the heads arc gathered, the ftalks produce 
plenty of tine fprouts of excellent eating. 

a. Laic Purple Broccoli.'] A large, robuft- 
growing, darkilh-grecn plant, producing a 
large purplifh head like a cluflcr of buds, be- 
ing generally much larger and more perfectly 
headed 
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fieaded than the former forts, and is very delU 
eate eating, of which there ase, the common 
Purple-headed'Brdceoli— Dwarf Purple Broc- 
coli—Blue Broccoli— Brown-Broccoli — Green 
Broccoli — -Yellowifli Broccoli — all o£ which 
frequently rife from the fame feed, though 
that of the true purple kind is fuperior both in 
fize and perfectnefs of heading, as well as 
delicacy of eating: and with care in faving 
the feed, the forts may_be continued; and this, 
and all its varieties, by fowing in April, May, 
and beginning of June, and planting out the 
plants in July and Auguft, may be obtained 
for ufe from about Chriftmasuntil the begin- 
ning or middle of May, but are always in 
greateft perfection in regard to fize in Fe- 
bruary or March and April; and after the 
main head is cut, the ftalks produce abun- 
dance of fide flioots or fprouts, terminated 
by fmall heads, which eat as fweet and tender 
as the main ones. 

3. White, or Cauliflower-Broccoli."] A very 
curious variety of Broccoli. The plants are 
of robuft growth, and lightifh-green colour, 
each forming a clofe white head in tlie centre, 
fometimes as large as a middling cauliflower, 
and greatly refenible them in every ftate of 
growth, and for delicacy of eating equal to 
the fined fummer cauliflower whatever. This 
fort admits of no varieties, except in different 
degrees of whitenefs, though the whiteft ge- 
nerally affumes fomewhat of a yellowifli 
hue; by fowing feed in March, April, and 

.May, and planting out the plants -in June, 
July, and Auguft, vou will obtain heads for 
ufe all winter and fpring ; but thofe that 
appear about March, and beginning and 
middle of April, are coniidcrably the largeft 
and faireft heads. The ftalks of this fort 
rarely afford any fprouts like the purple 
kinds. 

4. Black Broccoli. ~\ A tall-growing plant of 
a blackifh-grcen colour, which, for the ge- 
neral part, produces fmaller and lefs per fed 
hcads.being fomewhat open and fecdy-like, 
but poflcflcs the property of being fo hardv, as 
fcldom to he injured by the Fevered froft. 
There are of this the Black or Dark-headed 
Broccoli, the Brown, and the Blue, all fome- 
times from the fame feed, and are proper to 
culrivntcto ftandthc winter, by way of rcfervc 
for fpring fervicc, lowing the feed early in 
May, and planting out the plants in July and 
beginning of Auguft. ' 

Tlifir General Culture. 
All the varieties are propagated by feed 
annually in the common ground, fowing them 
in fpring and early part of fummer in an open 
fituation, and the plants to be tranfplanted into 



an , open expofure, as hereafter directed, to 
grow to perfection. 

: The principal feafon for fowing the main 
general crops of all the varieties <bf Broccoli 
is March and,April for the autumn' and winter 
production,' and May and beginning of June 
for the principal fucceflive crops, to come in' 
for general fpring fupply from December or 
January or February till April or beginning, 
of May. 

• Or may-occafionally fow fome fo early as 
February or beginning of March of the Cau- 
liflower Broccoli ; as alio any of the Purple 
kinds, whereby to obtain an' earlier autumn- 
production of fmall heads in the latter end of 
Auguft, or in September and beginning of; 
October. 

So that from the above times of fowing we 
may obtain different crops of Broccoli advan- 
cing progreflively in regular fuccefiion fix or 
eight. month§ ; me p' ants raifed from the dif- 
ferent fowings .being planted out finally in- 
fummer, in June, July, and Auguft, Scc.'into 
open compartments of gQod ground two feet 
to two and a half diftance, they advance to 
perfection in full growth and gradual fuccef- 
fional production of good middling heads in 
October, November, and December, &c. of 
the March and April fowings, continuing 
coming in all winter, if open weather; and 
thefe are fucceeded by the later-fown plants- 
arriving to production in January, Februarv, 
March, and April, and which generally attain 
fuperior perfection in the fize of the heads, 
efpecially- -thofe of the principal fucceilipnal 
fowings at the time above mentioned. 

Therefore obferving that, agreeably to the 
above inrimations, this Broccoli may be fown 
in two or three fncceffional crops of the differ- 
ent forts, according to the times they may be 
required in perfection, as for inftance to ob- 
tain a production of heads in October, No- 
vember, December, &c. may begin to fow 
fome both of the early and late Purple kinds 
and the White or Cauliflower Broccoli, the 
beginning or any time in March and beginning 
of April; or for the more general principal 
crops, may perform a larger fowing any time 
from about the 20th of March to die 10th 
or 15th of April, and'about the beginning or 
middle of May, by which you will obtain the 
greater chance of fucceflion ami variety ; the 
early Tuvplc will come in firft, and they will 
be rcgulnrlv fucceeded by the others ; hut for 
the main fprmc; crops, to come in for ufe in 
January ami February, and continue in fuc- 
ceflion until May, the feafon tor fowing them 
is from about the fifteenth of April until the 
middle or lutter cud of May, generally per- 
forming 
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forming a fowing in each of thofe months to 
arrive to produ&ion in regular fucceffion 
and, for which crops, may fow both of the 
Purple kind and Cauliflower Broccoli; and 
likewife, at the fame time may alfo fow fome 
of the Black Broccoli, to (land by way of 
referve, in cafe the others are injured by the 
■winter's froft ; and if you would continue a 
longer fucceffion, a third fowing may be per- 
formed the end of May, or beginning .of June, 
particularly of the late Purple and Cauliflower 
Broccoli. 

By obferving the above different times of 
fowing the feed, a fucceffion of Broccoli may 
be obtained for ufe from September or Octo- 
ber until the middle of May. 

The feed, as before obferved, fhould be 
ibwn in an open expofure, where the plants 
will rife much ftronger than on narrow bor- 
ders, under walls, &c. Sow each fort feparate, 
Jcattering the feeds- moderately thick on the 
iurface, and rake them in lightly; the plants 
will come up in ten or twelve days ; give oc- 
cafional waterings in dry weather, and when 
they have leaves an inch or two broad, it is 
proper to prick out a quantity of the beft in a 
nurfery-bed three or four inches apart, giving 
water as foon as planted, and occafionally till 
they have taken root, in which bed let them 
remain a month, or five or fix weeks, where 
they will acquire due ftrength : their (hanks 
will be fhort and of robuft growth, and will 
hereby be considerably better, prepared for 
ranfplanting where they are finally: to ftand, 
than thofe which remain in the feed-bed. 

The time for tranfplanting them where, they 
are finally to remain, is June, July, Augufi, 
and beginning of September, according; to die 
time they were fown, or are defired for ufe. 

The plants fhould have an open fituation, 
and as good ground as any the garden affords, 
which, if it has the addition of dung, will 
be a particular advantage, digging it in neatly 
one good fpade deep, and directly put in the 
plants, for which work a moift time would 
be highly beneficial ; they arc to be planted 
in rows two feet and half afundcr, and two 
feet diftant in the lines; but for thofe planted 
late in Auguft and September, two feet at moft 
between row and row is fufficient, and eigh- 
teen inches diflaut in the rows. Let them, as 
foon as planted, be watered ; and if dry wea- 
ther prevail, repeat the watering every other 
day, till the planrs have got Toot, which work 
fhould he particularly attended to in tranfplant- 
ing thcl'e plants. 

.After the plants have taken root and begin 
to grow, their further culture is to keep them 
clear from weeds, by hoeing the ground occa- 



fionally, and when they have advanced- a 
little ingrowth, draw fome earth- with an hoe 
about their ftems,' which work of earthing, 
if repeated once or twice, will be of Angular 
advantage to the plants ; it will promote their 
routing more firmly in the ground, and en-- 
courage their progrefs of growth, and greatly 
forward them, fo as to acquire due fize and. 
ftrength before winter, which is very effential ; 
for it the plants do not by that time arrive to 
a tolerably large growth, they will yield but 
fmall and trifling heads. 

Some of the earlieft plants will probably 
(hew heads for ufe in the end of September, 
but more generally in October and November* 
which however are rarely fo large and fine as 
thofe that appear towards arid after Chrift- 
mas. 

Previous to gathering the Broccoli for ufc, 
attention muft be had that the heads be per- 
mitted to have their full growth, which, 
however, fhould be cut while they remain 
clofe, and before they begin to divide and 
aflame a feedy-like appearance, and fhould be 
cut with about fix inches of the main ftalk to 
each head; for the upper part of the ftalk eats 
exceeding fweet and tender, which, previous 
to its being dreffed, muft be peeled or diverted 
of the outer rind, and which, when dreffed, 
as well as the heads themfelves of the Purple 
and Black Broccoli, always affume a fine 
green colour; but the Cauliflower-Broccoli 
retains its natural whitenefs, which if boiled in 
a clean linen cloth, as fometimes pra&ifed for 
cauliflowers, it will preferve the heads com- 
pact, firm, and more delicately white ; and 
will not be inferior to the beft cauliflower in 
goodnefs of eating, when ierved to table in 
the fame manner. 

After gathering -the main heads of all the 
of Purple and Black Broccoli, the ftalks 



forts 

fhould be permitted to remain for the produc- 
tion of fprouts or fmaller heads, which they 
will afford plentifully, and which are as fine 
eating as the principal heads; but as to the 
Cauliflowci-Broccoli, the ftalks afford but 
very few fprouts or fide-fhoots. 
Offavmg the Seed of the different Sorts. 
When it is intended to lave the feed of 
Broccoli, fome of the Jargcfi: and mod perfect 
heads of the idpciSrive forts of thofe which 
appear in February or March fhould be marked 
when in perfection, which of the fir ft and 
fecoud forts, thofe only of the belt purple 
colour and clofe knobby-like heads fhould be 
{elected ; and of the cauliflower or white fort, 
thofe that have the largcft, clofeft, and whitcft 
heads, are to be chofen ; and of the black kind, 
always chufc thofe with the largcft, moft 
compact, 
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compact, and darkeft-qoloured heads ; all of 
which Ihould. remain untouched, only taking 
off the fide-fhopts, fo leaving only the princi*. 
pal head to flioot up for; feed. • • 
. To preferve the principal varieties as pure 
in their kind as poffible, the feedling plants of 
the different forts fliould beat a cpriiiderable 
diftance, left they fecundate each other, and 
occafion a degeneracy. 

Thofe perfons who cultivate purpofely for 
feed mould fow in the end of. April or begin- 
ning of May, and plant them but in July ; and 
the following fpring, when they mew their 
heads, pull up all thofe that are degenerated, or 
vary from their refpective kinds, which mould 
be punctually attended to, otherwife it will be 
impoflible to preferve the forts. 

All the forts generally ripen feeds as plenti- 
fully as any of the forts of cabbages. 

The plants generally run up to ftalk in 
April or May, flower in June, and the feed 
ripens in Auguft, which is to be managed as 
directed for that of cabbages, favoys, &c. 
Seventh and loft Divijion of BraJJica. 

7. Brassica Rapa, the Turnep. 

The Turnep, as we have already obferved, 
is a diftinct fpecies of Brafftca^ or Cabbage, 
which till lately was always ranged as a fepa- 
rate genus, under the title of Rapa; but its 
general characters being the fame as BraJJica, 
modern botanifts have now ranged it as a 
fpecies of that genus. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
BraJJica. 

The botanifts allow but one diftinct fpecies, 
which however furniflies feveral eminent vari- 
eties, all of which are annual and biennial ; as, 
if fown early in fpring, they attain perfection, 
run up to flower, ripen feed, and totally perifli 
the fame year; and fown in fummer and 
autumn, they alfo attain perfection the fame 
feafons, and ftand without running to ftalks till 
next fpring ; then wholly run for feed, and 
terminate their growth finally in autumn. 

The fpecies is, 

Brassica Rapa. 

Rapa, the Turnep."] Braflica with a large, 
orbicular, deprefTcd, flefhy root, crowned oy 
many long, rough leaves, and when the plant 
fpindlcs, nfes with a ftrong, erect fteni three or 
four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
covered with numerous yellow flowers in 
May and June, fuccccded by plenty of ripe feed 
in July or Auguft. 

Varieties ot this arc, 

1. Early Dutch Turnep ] An orbicular, 
modcratc-lized, handfome, white Turnep, 
valuable for its early perfection, very fweet 
and.tcndcr while young, and a very fine garden 



Turnep for the early and fummer cropsi 
though when old it is apt to become. ftringy. 

2. Early White Stone Turnep.}^ A round,. 
modentte-fized, neat, white Turnep ;: comes- 
early,; and~is very good. m its young and? 
middling growth : proper to fow in gardens^ 
for'ari early and firft general crop. 

Varieties.] Large later Stone Turnep- — 
Early Red Stone Tumep. 

3. White Round Turnep."] A globular,, 
large,- white Turnep, proper both for the gar- 
den and field culture, and fucceeds die two- 
former forts in its time of attaining perfection- 

4. Green- topped Turnep.] ■ A large round 
Turnep, remarkable for having its outer coat 
green at top, and great part of the root grow- 
ing above-ground ; is exceeding tender and; 
palatable eating at almoft every period of its 
growth, obtaining in fize from about four to- 
eight or ten inches diameter, though, when - 
allowed confiderable room to grow, it often- 
arrives at a much greater magnitude, and is- 
excellent for the general crop in gardens, to 
draw for the table when moderately young or" 
of middling growth - r and is valuable to culti- 
vate in fields for feeding cattle. 

5. Red-topped Turnep.] A large globular 
Turnep, having its outer fkin red at top ; a 
fine, foft, fweet-eating root ; and as it acquires, 
a very large fize, is alfo particularly well 
adapted for field-culture. 

6. Yellow Dutch Turnep.] A moderately- 
large, and frequently oblong Turnep, the Ikin- 
and flefh of a yellow colour; is tolerably 
fweet and palatable eating, though the colour 
renders them difagreeable to fome, whilft 
others efteem them equal to any of die other 
varieties for the table. 

7. Oblong White Turnep.] An oblong,- 



largi/h, white Turnep; ftrikes confiderably 



into the ground, often affuming the form of 
fome parlneps ; boils foft and fweet while- 
young, but foon becomes ftringy and rank- 
rafted. 

8. Tankard Turnep.'] An exceeding large,, 
oblong-cylindrical, thick Turnep, of quick 
growth, -with the root generally (landing 
coniiderably above ground.; and which in a 
middling young Hate boils tender and good,. 
though it is not clTcntially proper for any 
principal crop in gardens," as fome of the- 
other forts ; but is a good field Turnep. 

9. Large Koifo/Jt Turnep.] An exceeding, 
large, round, while Turnep, rooft generally- 
cultivated in fields for cattle. 
■ 10. Hardy Rujjia Turnep.] A middle-fized, 
dark-coloured 1 urnep : remarkably, hardy to 
endure fevere weather, and continues long in. 
fpring without running; proper to fow iiv 

a moderate 
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a moderate garden crop for winter and" 
fpring. 

11. Long-rooted French Turnep.] Along,- 
fmall, fpindie-rooted Turnep, of but little me- 
rit except for foups, and Should be ufed while 
young, othcrwife it becomes ftringy and hard. 

ia. Purple Turnep.'] A roundifhi fmall, 
early, purple-coloured Turnep, considered 
more as a curiofity, than for any oetonomical 
purpoles. 

There are fome other varieties of lefs confe- 
deration -, and it may be obferved of thofe here 
enumerated, fome are preferable to others for 
principal culture. 

Of the above varieties, therefore, the firft 
four or five forts are generally die mofl pre- 
ferable for garden culture ; though any of the 
other kinds may alio be cultivated occafionally ; 
even the larger forts, when in young or mid- 
dling growth, are good for ufe in a family ; 
but the larger forts, however, are more com- 
monly efteemcd for field cultivation for iheep 
and cattle ; and thofe of moderate or middiing 
fizes are the moft eftimable for general culture 
in gardens, both for thefupply of a family and 
for markets ; and of which the early l3utch 
Turnep demands notice for the early and firfl 
general fummer crops, as it generally arrives to 
perfection, or of proper fize for drawing, a 
fortnight at leaft fooner than moft of the other 
varieties ; and, by an early fowing in fpring, 
may be obtained the beginning or middle of 
May, when about the breadth of a half-crown 
piece ; thinning out fome by degrees, the 
others will increafe in fize, gradually, to full 
growth : nextJo this is the early (lone Turnep, 
for an early and flrft general fummer crop : 
and the common round white Turnep is 
eligible to fow for a main fummer crop of a 
larger extent ; all of which may be continued 
in good perfection all fummer and autumn, by 
performing three or four different fowings 
from March until July, fo as to have crops of 
young roots fuccccd one another regularly ; 
but for the autumn and winter crops, the 
white round Turnep, the green-topped, and 
the red-topped kinds, are the hardieft, and very 
fine family Turncps, though the green-topped 
fort claims precedence for fwcetnefs of eating, 
as well as durability of perfection ; likewifc, 
as the three laft-namcd varieties attain conli- 
dcrably the grcatcft magnitude, they arc to 
be preferred to all the others for field-culture, 
for the feed of -mec-p and black cattle in winter, 
and fpring ; and for the general fupply of table 
in autumn and winter, iris eligible to cultivate 
a good crop of the white-round* or grecn- 
topped kinds, &c. by fowing at die fcafons 
hereafter directed, . - 



Tarneps may be obtained for ufe eight of 
ten months in the ycarvthat is, from about the 
middle of May, until the beginning or middle 
iof March, after which time , they begin- to 
fho^pt lip intoiftalk for feed ; and although the 
roots are often continued for ufe until the 
Hatter end of April, yet they, after the month 
of March commences, foon' ihdot, become 
ftringy, dry, hard, and very indifferent eating 
for the table. 

General Culture. 
The propagation of all the varieties is by 
feed in an open Situation, in die place where 
the plants are to remain, for they are never 
tranfplanted . like the preceding fpecies of 
Braffica. 

The feafon for fowing is any time from the 
beginning of March until the latter end of 
July ; though, to have a long and regular fuc- 
ceflion for the table from the earlieft to the 
lateft period, it is neceffary to perform four 
or five different fowings at proper intervals, 
from the middle or latter end of February until 
the middle of Auguft, obferving it is not ad- 
vifable to fow earlier than the middle of 
February, becaufe the too early fown plants 
would fly up to feed the fame year before the 
roots apple, or at leaft, attain a quarter their 
ufuai fize; indeed, even thofe fown any time 
in February are very apt to run ; but' thofe 
fown in March more generally (land longer 
before they fhoot for feed; and the April 
fowings will continue ftill longer without 
running, and acquire a greater degree of 
perfection in fize before they pufh up to 
ftalks, or probably not at all, efpecially thofe 
not fown before the middle or latter part of , 
that month; and generally all thofe fown after 
that time, in May, June, July, 6cc. wholly 
ftand without running the fame year, and 
attain full growth in fummer and autumn; 
and as to the main greater crops for autumn 
and winter, they being generally fown in June 
and July are obtained in full perfection, from 
Auguft or September, and October, through- 
out the winter till fpring following ; or a 
fmallcr final crop fown in Auguft come in for 
later ftanding Turncps in the fpring : bur this 
crop fhould generally he fown in the firft or 
fecond week, or by the fifteenth or twentieth 
of that month,, as above noticed, othcrwife the 
roots will not have Sufficient time to grow to- 
any tolerable hignefs before the winter's cold 
puts a period to their growth ; it is, however, 
proper to low late as well as early for"' family 
ufe; and', although the root9 will not acquire 
any conlidcrahic Size, they being relerVcu for 
fpring, ftand three or fVdlr weeks longer before 
they *uiv than thofe of the furnmW-fown 
crops ; 
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crops ; , by which means we obtain them, fb 
much. the. longer for the table. 

But for. the general : fummer, autumn, and, 
winter crops, the principal periods for fowing 
are April, June, and beginning of Auguft, as 
before, : obferved ;'„ though, where . a conftant 
fupply of young roots are required, fowings 
may be performed -in any of the intervals be- 
tween thefe times, or thpfe before mentioned. 

An openfituatioh, and a moderately light foil, 
is the-' moft eligible for the culture of Turneps ; 
as, in confined places, they draw up greatly to 
tops, and form but incoiifiderable roots,, and in 
ftrong land the roots frequently acquire a 
ftringy texture, and rankneis of tafte. 

The neceflTary fpace of ground to fow at a 
time for the fupply of a family is from about 
two to fix, eight, or ten rods, making the 
calculation according to the extent of the fa- 
mily. 

The proper quantity of feed for each fowing 
in private gardens, for the fupply of a family, 
may be from one to two or three ounces, or 
lefs ; and for large field crops, the common 
allowance is generally at the rate of about two 
pounds to an acre ;. fo the calculation is eafily 
made for a fmaller or larger extent of ground. 

The ground is to be prepared for the feed, 
by digging or trenching it one fpade deep ; and 
the feed ihould, if poffible, be fown while the 
ground is frefh ftirred, efpecially in fummer, 
when it is hot or dry weather : but a moift 
feafon for fummer fowing is of great import- 
ance in the culture of Turneps, for reafons 
hereafter explained: the feed is to be fown 
broad caft on the general furface, fcattering it 
moderately thin wnh a regular caft, andeven- 
fpreading hand, and directly tread it in evenly, 
and rake the ground. Thus far is the method 
of fowing Turneps in gardens ; but in the field 
culture, the plough, harrow, and roller, are 
ufed. See the Field Culture. 

This feed being of quick germination, the 
plants appear in a few days after fowing, efpe- 
cially in moift weather; and in eight or ten 
weeks after they appear, we may expect Tur- 
neps fit to draw. 

As We above obferved, a moift feafon is of 
great advantage in fowing the general crops of 
Turneps in fummer; and fhould not omit that 
opportunity when it occurs favourably at the 
proper time, cither moderately fhowcry, or in 
great profpect of rain, or immediately after, if 
poffible ; or, however, not to omit the proper 
feafon, fow while the ground is frclh turned up 
and a little moift, which promotes a quick 
germination in the feeds, and free growth in 
the young plants; for when they come up 
freely, and continue a luxuriant growth, it 



feCures them from the fly, which* in. yery dry 
weather, when 'the plants rife ftraggling, and 
grow ftuntedly, while in the feed,Jeaf, often 
proves, a mortal enemy to thefe crops, fre- 
quently deftroying whole fields of them in a 
few days;- but -when the weather is ihowery 
at their firft .appearance, the. plants advance fo 
faft in growth as foon to be in the rough leaf: 
when {he plants are a little advanced, they may 
be confidered to be paft danger ; fo that the- 
greateft danger is the firfirweek or fortnight 
after the plants come above ground: therefore 
in gardens, ; where there are only final] quanti- 
ties, it would be highly beneficial to water them 
plentifully at, that period of their growth. — 
Many receipts have been recommended to 
prevent the attacks and devaluations of .this 
common enemy to otir Turneps, fuchas fteep- 
ing the feed, previous to fowing it, ten or 
twelve hours in water, wherein has been boiled 
or infufed a good quantity of tobacco-ftalks" 
and dull, mixing therewith flour of brimftone, 
foot, juice of hepatic aloes, &c. alfo byftrew- 
ing foot or lime over the ground after the 
plants come up, likewife drawing elder 
branches along the ground, over the young 
plants, the effluvia of which often prove 
noxious to thefe fmali devouring infects; 
which expedients frequently have fome effect, 
though far from being infallible ; for, in fpite of 
all the methods, the fly will often devour, whole 
crops, if ever fo conuderable; and when this 
is the cafe, nothing more can be done than to 
prepare the ground, and fow it again as foon 
as poffible. 

As to the general culture of Turneps, die 
plants, as before obferved, are always to re- 
main where fown; and all they, require is, 
when about a month old, to be tliinncd to from 
about fix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
diftance, and cleared from weeds ; which work 
of thinning, &c. is the moft effectually done 
by the hoe, and is called hoeing Turneps. 

This work of hoeing Turneps is to be per- 
formed when the plants have two or three 
leaves about an inch broad, which fhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather, (fee Hoeing), 
having a common garden hoe, three or four to 
five or fix inches broad, with which cut down 
the fuperabundant plants, fingling out the 
others to about fix or eight inches diftance, 
which may be room enough for the crops of 
Dutch Turneps, and others of fimilar moderate 
growth ; though the larger forts, and if to 
ftand to have full growth, Ihould be thinned 
at lcafl about eight, to ten or twelve 
inches ; obferving at the fame time in gene- 
ral, as you proceed in the hoeing aiuTthin- 
ning the plants, to cut down all weeds:, 
Bh ami 
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ind ft5t every part of the ground; for this 
proves highly beneficial to the growth of the 
crop ; and it the work is properly performed 
mdry weather, the cut-down weeds and fu> 
perabundant plants will be more effectually 
dcftroyed, and the plants -will require no 
further culture ; for they, after the operation 
of hoeing, will advance fo fitft in growths 
that their leaves will foon fpread and cover 
the ground, fo as to ftop the future progrefs 
of weeds. 

With refpedt to the above diftances of 
thinning the Turneps, it is principally to be 
tmderftood of fuch as you intend /hall grow 
to a tolerably large fize before any is drawn ; 
but as to the earlieft crop, they need- not be 
thinned to more than five or fix inches di- 
ftance, efpccially if it is intended to begin 
drawing them as foon as they begin to turnep 
of fome moderately fmall fize, as frequently 
he largeit 



practrfed, gradually thinning out the largell 
for ufe ; obferving,' however, always to thin 
them regularly at firft, as above, at the time 
©f hoeing. 

In three or four weeks after hoeing, the 
plants will begin to turnep ; and in five or fix 
Weeks, fome will be fit to draw young for ufe: : 
but it will be two months from hoeing before; 
they -attain tolerable perfection, though, as : 
abopfe obferved, we often begin drawing the: 
earlieft crop as foon as the -roots begin to tur- 
nep, 'which, alrixtugh not larger than middling 
wrhnifs, are always highly acceptable at an! 
early feafdn, as a rarity at table ; they alfo 
fell well at market; and thofe of London are 
generally fupplicd with them fo early as the 
beginning of May. 

The quantities of thefe roots corifumed for 
family ufc almoft the year round, in London 
and its vicinity, are amazing, 'when we furvey; 
the vift crops in the extenfivc garden-grounds; 
and fields eight or ten miles round the metro-! 
polls ; alfo Covcnt-garden, and-the other gar- 
dener's markets of that city, early in a morn- 
ing, to fee the prodigious quantities that arc 
daily brought by cart and waggon-loads, all 
cican-wafned and neatly bundled, from about 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen, &c. according to 
their fize, in each bunch, and which the gar- 
deners fell to the retailers by the dozen of 
bunches. 

Of the FieUl Culture. 

In the field culture of Turneps for autumn 
and winter fcrvicc, cither for the fupply of 
markets or for feeding cattle, the common 
fealon for (owing is any time from the begin- 
ning of June till the middle of Augtift. 

The ground is to he prepared for the feed by 
proper ploughing, and Ihould alfo be once or 



twice well harrowed, to render the furface level 
and fine, that the feeds, whenfown,, may be 
more equally covered ; the feed is then to be 
fown immediately, allowing not more than a 
pyuria" and half or two pounds to an acre, 
fowiag it by broad-caft, and directly harrow 
it in with afhort-tined harrow, and afterwards 
roll the ground with a large wooden horfe- 
roller to imooth the furface, and the feed will 
thereby be covered more effectually, the plants 
will rife more regular, and it will be much 
eafier to. hoe them, than if the furface is left 
rough. 

When the plants have leaves an inch or two 
broad, they are to be hoed in dry weather, tode- 
ftroy weeds, and thin the plants to about ten or 
twelve inches diftance, as before obferved ; but 
when it is defigned the roots'/hall grow to their 
utmoftfize for feeding cattle, it is proper to fet 
them out to about fifteen inches diftanceat leaft. 
The crops of the above times of fowing 
id 



come in for ufe in September, October, an( 
November, and continue good all winter, 
either for the table, or for feeding, at which 
time they are admirable food for fheep and. 
cattle, and are excellent for milch-cows, for 
which purpofe the cow-farmers about London 
ufe vaft quantities, many of whom have feve- 
ral hundred cows; but as their land confifts 
chiefly of grafs, they buy whole fields of them 
of the ploughing-farmers ten or 'fifteen miles 
round the city, and bring them home in 
waggons, and give them to the cows whole, 
which they est greedily, to the great increafe 
of the quantity of their milk. 

Saving the Seed. 
To fave Turnep-feed, a due quantity of the 
roots of the autumn or winter crops may be 
permitted to ftand where they were raifed ; and 
they will Ihoot up in March, and produce plenty 
of leedin June, July.or Auguft.without further 
trouble ; but if you are curious to prefcrvc the 
different va/ieties in as great perfection as 
poffible, it is advifable in February to trarifplarit 
a quantity of the fineft roots of each fort in 
feparate pieces, at a diftance from each other, 
placing them in rows two fectafunder ; and the 
neccflary culture is, to hoe the ground occa- 
lionally to deftroy weeds, and to watch the 
birds when the feed begins to ripen, which will 
he in June or July,' and fome time in thefe 
months, or beginning of Auguft, will be fully 
ripened, when the ftalks fliould be cut Up from 
the bottom ; and after it has been expofed to 
the fun a few days to dry and harden, thrcfh it 
out, and, put it up in hags for ufc. ' 

JlRO.VIKMA,thcANANAs,orPinc-Applo, 
and the Pi Mourn, or Wild Ananas. 
Tliis genus comprehends moft curious exo- 
tics 
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tics for the hot-hbufe, herbaceous perennials 
of robuft aloaceous-like growth, rifmg with 
numerous, long* erect, (harp-pointed leaves 
from the bottom ; in the midft an erect ftalk ' 
from one to three feet high, crowned by an olv 
long-ovalifli fruit ; and being natives of the 
hot parts of Africa and America, they cbn- 
fequently, in this country, require theconftant 
ihelter and temperature of our beft ftoves. 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Mwogynia. 
Charaffers.] Calyx, .a fmall, trigonous, 
three-parted, permanent cup. Co.rox.la, 
three final), narrow, erect petals, having at the 
bafe a three-parted nefkarium. Stamina, 
fix flaort filaments, inferted into the receptacle, 
crowned by fagittated antheraE. Pistillum, 
a germen below the receptacle, and filiform 
ftyle,. furmounted by an obtufe bifid ftigma. 
Pericarpium, alarge,roundilh, umbilicated, 
baccaceous fruit, furniflied with numerous, 
fmall, oblong, obtufe, fmooth feeds, which in 
the Ananas are lodged in the knobs or tubercles 
of the fruit. 

There are of this genus four or five fpecies, 
the principal of which is that celebrated plant, 
the Bromelia Ananas, which produces the fo 
much admired fruit the Pine-Apple, and which 
now conftitutes the principal furniture of moft 
of our hot-houfes, for the fake of the faid 
fruit, which certainly deferves the appellation 
it has univerfally obtained, that of king of 
fruirs, as, in beauty, delightful fragrance, and 
delicioufnefs of tafte, it greatly furpafies all 
.other fruits of the world. 

The fpecies are as follow : and firft of die 
Pine-Apple and varieties, 
i. Bromelia Ananas. 
The Ananas, or Pine- Apple Plant.] Bro- 
melia with a thick, fibry, perennial root, 
crowned by many long, erect, narrow, ferrate.- 
prickly-edged, fharp-pointed leaves, growing 
two or three feet high ; from their centre a 
robuft round ftalk, fupporting at top a large, 
oval-oblong, erect fruit, compofed of nume- 
rous tubercles, and beautifully adorned at top 
with a crown of leaves ; and the fruit in its 
advancing young growth produces many fmall 
blu if!) flowers, riling finely from all the knobs 
or tubercles'; and as the flowers fade, the fruit 
enlarges, becomes a flefhy fubftnucc, and as it 
ripens, aflumes a golden colour, imparting a 
molt fragrant odour. 

Gf the above fpecies are feveral varieties, 
differing in the fliapc, fizc, and colour of their 
fruit, &c. 

The varieties of note are t ] Oval-fhaped 
Pine- Apple with whitifli flefh, or Queen-Pine 
— Pyramidul, or Sugar-loaf Pine-Apple with 
yellow flclh— Green Sugar-louf Pine-Apple-— 



Black Antigua, or Ripley Pine- Apple— .DHye- 

freen-fruited Pine: fuperior flayoM^^Kl«g- 
'ine; a large fine fruit ; fiYimijg-green ^ea,vc8| 
almoft fpi|jdjefs-^ranad»-Pin$ : ^^^ma^|j^4 
leaves and ve/y large fruit— Bogwar^-PinC; 
widi broad green leaves-r-Sraooth/ longV nar- 
row-leaved Pine — Gold-flriped-leaved Pine-r» 
Silver-ftriped-leaved Pine. 

Of the above varieties there are two princi-* 
pal forts in efteem amongft us in Englaud, 
which are* the two firft-mentioned, viz. the 
Oval Pine-Apple, and the Pyramidal, or Sugar- 
loaf Pine-Apple, the latter of which is fuperior 
in flavour, and is diftinguifhable by having the 
inner fide of the leaves marked with purple 
ftripes. Several of the other forts are alfo 
moft excellent, rich-flavoured fruit, equally 
deferving of culture ; and fome are cultivated 
in .many of our curious ftoves, both for the 
fake of the variety of their leaves, as well as 
that of their fruit, all of which attain duefize, 
and ripen freely in our hot-houfes, though 
preference is generally allowed to the two firft 
varieties, and the King-Pine, and Qlive- 
coloured. — The two ftripcd-leafed kinds, i. e. 
the Gold-ftriped Pine, and Silver-ftriped fort, 
are the moft rare of any fort in England, and 
are efteemed piincipally for the fingularity of 
their ftriped leaves. 

The four following fpecies, not producing 
fruit of any confideratipn, are only cultivated 
in fome curious hot-houfes, fpr the fake of 
variety. 

2. Bromelia P'tnguin. 
Pinguin,or (Vild Ananas.] Bromelia with 

many long, {harp-pointed, prickly leaves from 
the bottom, and in the centre riles an upright 
thick ftalk, half a yard or two feet high, 
terminated by a clufler of very fmall fruit, 
refembling a Pine-Apple. 

3. Bromelia Karaias. 
Kawttis, orjlalklcfs fflld-Pine.] Bromelia 

with many very long, narrow leaves from the 
bottom, ftrongly armed with lharp, crooked 
thorns; and in 'the midft of the leaves rife a 
clutter of fruits near the ground, each about 
four inches long, and one broad ; fpmcwhat 
refembling the Pine-Apple. 

4. Bromelia nudicaulis. 
Nakcd-Jlalkcd Bromlia.] Bromelia with 

erect, narrow, aloc-likc leaves from the bot- 
tom, armed with black fpincs ; and amidft 
them an creel flower. Item near a yard high, 
having lower entire leaves, and at top a loofc 
fpiko of (lowers fuccecdcd by a clufler of fmall 
ovate fruit. 

5. Bromelia lingulqia. 
Undulated Bromelta.] Bromelia with many 

erect leaves from the root, narrow at their 
B b 2 bafe, 
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bafe, widening gradually to the topj and with 
ferrated fpinous edges ;"ahd in the midft of 
them the ftalk, dividing into branches, fuf- 
tairiing alternate fpikcs of clofe-fitting flowers, 
fucceeded by fmall, oval-pointed fruit. 

Thefe four fpecies are propagated by feed ; 
alfo bv fuckers like the Ananas, and rauft al- 
ways be kept in the ftove. 
Culture of the firft Species, Bromelia Ananas, 
or Pine-Apple. 

The Bromelia Ananas, or Pine-Apple, and 
all its varieties, are herbaceous perennials of 
the evergreen kind, being perennial not only 
in root, but alfo in foliage, fo may be faid 
to be herbaceous evergreens ; and being 
railed from bottom fuckers, and the crowns at 
top of the fruit, they, until arrived at a fruit- 
ing-ftate, confift principally of an erect 
clutter of long leaves ftanding on the crown 
of the root, growing two or three feet high : 
the whole plant increaling in fubftance and 
fl'ature about two " years, when they com- 
monly produce fruity each plant one, appear- 
ing firft in the centre of the leaves, generally 
in fpring, crowning a robuft ftalk, which, 
as well as the fruit, grows perfectly erect, 
gradually advancing in height, and the fruit 
increaling in magnitude till July, Auguft, or 
September, then acquires maturity, obtain- 
ing in fize from about three or four to fix or 
feven inches in length, and three or four dia- 
meter, always crowned at top with a beau- 
tiful tuft of eredt. leaves called the crown, 
ferving not only as an ornament to the fruit, 
but alfo for propagation ; as when detached 
from the fruit and planted, it ftrikes root and 
becomes a proper plant limilar to the parent ; 
alfo, at the fame time of the maturity of the 
fruit, the plants always emit fuckers or off- 
fets for the like purpofe of propagation, iflu- 
ing both from between the leaves at bottom, 
and frequently at the bafe of the fruit, like- 
wife fometimes fmall fuckers at top, arifing 
at the bafe of the crown of leaves ; and 
after thefe productions of ripe fruit, fuckers, 
&c. for propagation to perpetuate the fpecies, 
the old or parent plants become ufelcfs or 
incapable of future fruit-bearing, and are on- 
ly fomctimcs preferred as ftools, to produce 
fuckers ; fo that a fucceflion of young plapts 
is always annually raifed for fruiting, which 
is effected with great facility by the above- 
mentioned crowns and fuckers : thefe being 
planted feparatcly in pots plunged in the bark- 
bed in the hot-houfc, &c. as hereafter direct- 
ed, where they foon ftrike root and grow 
freely, or may even be firuck in a tan or 
clung ' hot-bed, made in a pit under a deep 
frame, or in hot-beds, under a common cu- 



cumber or melon-frame, arid afterwards re- 
moved to the ftove to remain to comei to per- 
fection ; though the plants are by fome reared 
by the benefit of tarr or dung hot-beds only, 
under a deep glafs frame, hereafter defcribed ; 
b?tkheir culture is generally effected with 
greater facility and certainty in a hot-houfe, 
having the aid of bark-beds and occafional 
fire-heat. 

The appellation, Pine-Apple, given to this 
plant, is from the refemblance of the figure 
of the fruit to the cone or fruit of .the Pine- 
tree. Sec Conus and Pinus. 

This plant being a native of fome of the 
hotteft parts of Africa and South-America, 
in this country it requires the continual tem- 
perature of a hot-houfe, having the conftant 
aid of bark hot-beds, &c. affifted occafionally 
in winter by actual fire, or in fome kind of 
glafs departments, where we can employ fuch 
artificial . aids of heat, as fufficiently to imi- 
tate the temperature of the native climate of 
this plant ; which is now fo well effected in 
our ftoves, that we raife the fruit in almofl: as 
high a degree of perfection as it ufually at- 
tains in the above hot countries where it na- 
turally grows. 

It is raifed in great abundance in moft parts 
of the Britifli Weft-Indies, and moft other of 
the hot parts of America, where the plant 
grows freely at all times in the open ground, 
and from which country we were formerly 
fupplied with many young plants ; but our 
hot-houfes being now plentifully ftocked with 
them, furnifh confiderably better plants than 
any procured from thence ; for thofe we re- 
ceive from that country are often collected 
from good and bad forts indifferently, and 
thefe frequently almofl: perifhed through the 
length of the voyage, and ill-management ; 
fo that the practice now of procuring plants 
from fo great a diftance is hardly worth the 
trouble, unlefs for the fake of fome valuable 
new variety that ftiall happen to be difco- 
vered. 

Holland was the firft European country 
where the culture of this plant was attempted, 
and the temperature of heat difcovercd to 
bring it to a proper fruiting ftate: and from 
that country we here in England were fup- 
plied with the firft plants, and hints for their 
culture, in which we have fo greatly improved, 
as to equal, if not excel, all other countries 
of Europe. 

The principal fcafon of obtaining this fruit 
in perfection in England is from June until 
October, they generally (hewing fruit in Fe- 
bruary or Ma rch, which advances "gradually 
to pcrfc&ion, acquiring maturity at different 
times; 
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times } for the fruit of die. fame time of ap- 
pearance are often a. .month or fix weeks dif- 
ference >in their times df ripening ; but .the 
time* of their greateft perfection isAuguft and 
September, though fome' plants are fometirnes 
fo backward in thewing fruit, that it ripens 
ftragglingly in winter, and even fome not dntil 
fpring; but their flavour is inferior to. that 
ripened at the afore-mentioned times ; fo that 
in their culture we ought to promote their 
fhewing fruit early- in fpring, that they may 
have the fummer to effect their growth, by 
which they will obtain their due fubftance, 
beauty, and delicioufnefs of flavour. 
Of the Hot-houfc or Stoves, &c. zu/ierctn to 
ralfe them. 

- Having before obferved, that to cultivate 
thefe plants in England, or any part of Eu- 
rope, they require the conftant accommodation 
of hot-houfes ; with refpedt therefore to thefe 
departments, requifite particularly for thefe 
plants, it is further neceffary to remark, that 
to effect their culture more commodioufly, 
and fo as to be well fupplied with proper 
fruiting plants annually, it is proper to be 
furnifhed with two orders of fuch hot-houfes 
or ftoves ; a fmaller one to raife the plants, 
and a larger one to fruit them; each. having 
a cavity or pit within-fide, the whole length, 
fix or eight feet wide, and three deep, where- 
in to make the bark-bed, i. e. a hot-bed 
formed of tanner's-bark, in. which to plunge 
the pots containing the plants; for this kind 
of hot-bed is moft neceffary in the culture of 
pines ; and each of thofe departments to be 
alfo provided with flues, in which to make 
-occafional fires in winter. See Hot- house. 
- The former of thefe departments, i. e. the 
fmaller ftove, is by gardeners fometirnes called 
the pit (fee Bark-pit) or if of a more ca- 
pacious dimenfion, the fucceffion-houfe ; and 
its ufe is by way of a nurfery-ftove to the 
main ftove or fruiting-houfe, it being defigned 
folely for the reception and rearing the young 
plants, that is, the crowns and fuckers before- 
mentioned, which being planted fmglv in 
fmall pots in autumn, as hereafter directed, 
arc plunged in the bark-bed of this fmall 
ftove, to remain about a year, or until they 
attain a proper fize and fubftance for fruiting, 
without encumbering or taking up the room 
in the principal fruiting-ftove juft mentioned ; 
by which means you will he able to fiuit many 
more plants therein, than if the young and 
old were crowded together in the fame de- 
partment ; befides, you cun regulate the heat 
in this nurfery (love as the plants Ihall re- 
quire, for they mult nor be much forced in 
their infant flute, left it drive them unfea- 
fonably into fruit; for if this happens when 



the i plants are lefs than ; fifteen . or eighteen 
months old, the fruit, befides coming at an 
untimely feafon,' will be fmall and trifling; 
fo that the intention is to rear the plants in 
this nurfery-ftove till diey are a year or two 
old, when "they will be nearly full-grown, 
or, at leaft, moft of them will have acquired 
fuch fize and ftrength, as to be capable of 
producing tolerably large fruit next year, and 
are therefore, at the above ftate of growth', to 
be removed in autumn in their pots to the 
main or fruiting-ftove. 

And as to the fruiting-ftove juft mention- 
ed, it is intended principally for fruiting the 
plants, after being reared from crowns and 
fuckers in the nurfery pit or fucceflion-ftove 
a year or two, till they obtain the fize or 
bearing ftate above mentioned, which being 
removed in their pots the beginning or middie 
of October to this main or fruiting-ftove, 
and plunged in the bark-bed thereof, where, 
by the management hereafter directed, they 
commonly fhew fruit the fpring following, 
and which gradually arrive to perfection die 
enfuing fummer and autumn. 

For the proper dimenfions of each of thefe 
ftoves or hot-houfes, fee Hot-house, Bark- 
pit, &c. 

But where large quantities of thefe plants 
are cultivated, fhould, befides the above-men- 
tioned ftove departments, have alfo what is 
commonly called a bark-pit, formed either, by 
a deep frame of \Vood, or of brick- work, fix 
feet wide, the length at pleafure, five or fix 
feet deep behind, and four and half in front, 
having the top glazed (fee Bark-pit), and 
is defigned principally wherein to make a bark 
or duug hot-bed, for the immediate reception 
of the crowns and fuckers from the parent- 
plants, as an eafe to the fucceflion-ftove, by 
not crowding it too much, which is often at 
that time entirely filled with large fucceflion- 
plants for next year's fruiting ; but, by the 
time the crowns, &c. in this pit have ftruck 
root and begin to grow, the fucceflion-ftove 
will be thinned of the largeft plants, to fur- 
nifh the fruiting-houfe. winch is generally in 
October, when the fuckers and crowns in 
their pots may be removed to the fucceflion- 
ftove ; though when that department is itill 
crowded with larger plants, thefe fmall ones 
of the fame year are often continued in the 
bark-pit all winter, or longer, if neccflary, 
officially if the walls which form it are of 
brick, having internal flues arranged in the 
back wall tor fire-heat in the winter (fee 
Bark-pit) : or even, if without flues, or that 
it is conftructcd entirely of wood, the tem- 
perature of heat may be continued by, the aid 
of ftrong dung linings agaiuft the outlides of 
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the back of the frame ; for it is alfo very pof- 
fible to ftrike the crowns and fuckers, as above 
noticed, by the aid of dung hot-beds only, 
either in the above bark-pit, or under common 
cucumber or melon-frames, covering the top 
of the dung with tan, whereiu to plunge the 
pots containing the plants. 

It is alfo even practicable to rear and bring 
thefe plants to produce ripe fruit by the be- 
nefit of dung-heat only, under deep frames, 
hereafter defcribed ; which, however, though 
attended with confiderably lefs expenfe, re- 
quires more trouble, and the fuccefs never 
fo certain, nor equal to that of proper ftoves, 
aided by bark hot-beds and fires in winter. 

Crowns and fuckers, however, as already 
obferved, immediately from the parent-plant, 
may be readily ftruck and fet to growing in 
tan or dung hot-beds without fire, under com- 
mon garden-frames and glajTes ; and even if 
the bed is compofed of dung, with tan at top, 
-wherein to plunge the pots of plants, they, 
by the aid of two new beds, with occafional 
ilrong dung linings, might be continued there 
all winter, or, by the additional aid of a more 
capacious frame, in width and depth adapted 
to the height of the plants, they might be 
-carried on to a due fize for the fruitmg-ftove. 
See Raijing tkem without Fire. 

In many places, however, the -whole cul- 
ture of thefe plants is performed by the aid of 
one ftove only, not having the convenience 
either of a fucceffion ; ftove or nurfery-pit; and 
the plants are raifed and fruited all in the fame 
department, though by this practice not above 
one half of the hot-houfe can be coromo- 
dioufly occupied at one time with fruitifig- 
plants, the other half muff, consequently be 
employed in containing the fucceflion^plants 
and crowns and fuckers, unlcfs you fill the 
whole pit of the ftove with the fruiting- 
plants, fo crowd the pots of young ones in 
between them, as frequently practifed ; how- 
ever, at any rate, when the young plants are 
raifed in the fame ftove with thole that are 
fruiting, and that we keep the ftove in a due 
temperature to fruit them in full perfection, 
there is no certainty of keeping your crowns 
and fuckers, and the fucccflion-plants in ge- 
neral, from running to fruit unfeafonably in 
their infant or half-grown ftatc ; hence the ne- 
ceffity is apparent of having a fmall ftove folc- 
ly for thefe young plants, or, at leafr, a bark- 
pit, or deep frame, which wc above obferved. 

However, the moft commodious and cer- 
tain culture of this curious plant and fruit, is, 
by the convenience of two orders of ftoves, I 
at leaft, as we at 1 firft advifed, having the I 
conftant aid of bark hot-beds. 



, Of the Tanner* s-barh for the Bark-bed. 

In regard to the tanner's-bark for the bark- 
bed, we formerly obferved, that each of the 
above ftove departments, &c. fhould have a 
pit or cavity formed within-fide the whole, 
length, wherein to make a hot-bed of tan- 
ner's-bark, in which to plunge the pots of 
plants, and which is commonly called the 
bark-bed ; this kind of hot-bed is compofed 
entirely of tanner's-bark, which diffuling a pe- 
culiar agreeably- moderate,.durable, and nou- 
rifhing heat to thefe plants, that without it we 
carmot bring them with certainty to fruit in any 
tolerable perfection ; for fire-heatalonewill not 
anfwer thepurpofc, as, when the plants are not 
plunged as above, it dries and hardens the ex- 
treme fibres, and the plants become ftunted, pro- 
ducing final} ill-nouriihed fruit, ripening unfea- 
fonably late; whereas, by plungingthe plants in 
the above hot-bed, the conftant moift warmth it 
imparts tothemould and roots is excellently well 
adapted to the nourifhment and growth of the 
plants and fruit : and thai of the tanner's bark is 
preferable to any compoft of dung hot-beds 
for this purpofe, and being alfo not only of 
three times longer duration in its heat, it ne- 
ver, like dung hot-beds, fends up noxious 
fteams ; and as to duration, the fame bed, with 
a little afliftance, will fupport a growing tem- 
perature almoft a year. 

In refpciSt to the time of duration juft men- 
tioned of the bark-bed, - obferve, it is com- 
monly made in autumn, i. e. September or 
October, that it may be in good condition all 
winter, and it upholds a fine growing heat 
about three or four months, which, if then 
forked up to the bottom, renews its fermen- 
tation, and continues two or three months lon- 
ger'; then if in April you add about one third 
of new tan, the whole being again forked up 
to the bottom and mixed together, revives the 
heat fubftantially, and continues it in fine or- 
der till towards autumn ; and by September 
and October it will be confiderably exhaufted, 
when the whdlc muft be fcreened, and all 
the fmall earthy fubftance cleared away, le- 
velling the larger in the bottom of the pit, 
and a large quantity of new is then to be pro- 
cured from the tanner's, to fill up the pit again 
to the proper height, three or four inches above 
the coping, to allow for fettling ; nt the 
fame time ftir up and mix the old and new to- 
gether, and this work of fcrecning the old, 
and renewing the pit with frclh bark at the 
above time in autumn, is to be pnuStifed annu- 
ally to each bark-bed. 

For the choice of the bark, and fomc other 
particulars relative to this material, fee BARK- 
BED. 

Of 
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Of the f rioter Soil for thfi Plants. 

In refpeft to foil pioper for the growth of 
t]»pfe plants, they prafper freely in any rich, 
moderately light garderwuould,- fucih .as that 
of the kitchen-ground, wherei it is. of a rich, 
fat, pliable temperature ; and if fomewibat; of 
a loamy nature, of mellow texture, it will he 
an advantage ; for nothing heavy, very wet, 
or ftubborn, muft.be admitted; this mould | 
may be got in readinefs in a heap feveral; 
months beforehand, adding thereto, if ne-j 
ceffary, fome thoroughly rotten dung ; and 
if the foil is very light, it is proper to add 
about one half or a third part of fine pliable 
loam from the furface.of a common or other 1 
pafture-ground, turning the whole over feve- 
xal rimes. • ; 

Or a compoft may be prepared thus : ! 

Procure from a rich pafture-field, or com-' 
mon, fome mellow loamy earth, taking the top; 
fpit, not diggiug it out. of deep pits, which is 
harih and four ; <to every load of this add about 
one third of rich garden earth, and a fourth- 
part ofaload of perfectly rotted dung.of an old 
dung hot-bed ; mix thefe well together, and 
form the whole in a ridge or long heap in die 
fulhair, inn funny expcfure, lo lie at leaft 
•fix, hut. if ten or ^twelve months, or more, 
•the .better, turning the whole Several times, 
.that the parts may be properly incorporated, 
•and receive equal benefit of 'the fun and free 
.air : at leach .time of turning, break all turfy 
lumps and -clods.; and when it is to :be ufed, 
ibreak it fine with the fpade, but not 'frft or 
fcrecn any, which would render it too compact. 

Of thde comports it is proper to provide 
as much at firft as will ferve -two or three 
years, fince by. lying together it wilbbe much 
improved for ,thc purpofc intended, provid- 
editis turned over three or four times annu- 
ally. ■ 

J3e careful never to ufe ithe earth at any 
time too wet. 

General R4ethod of Propagation, 

As to the propagation of this plant, all the 
varieties, as before noticed, are propagated 
with great facility by the off-fcts or fuckers 
iffuing from the lower part of the plant and 
at the hafe of the fruit, as well as by the 
crown or leafy tuft that decorates the top of it; 
all of which fuckers, oft-fots and crowns, 
though devoid of roots when feparatcd from 
the -mother plant, they being planted fingly in 
fmall pots of light rich compoft, plunged in 
the bark hot-bed in the ftovc, &c. as here- 
after directed, readily emit fibres, and grow 
freely, and, as already noticed, they af- 
ter, two, or, at moll, three years' growth, 
produce ripe fruit, equal in luc aikf quality 



to that of their refpecHve parent-pfeh&t pb- 
fervi#g fhat die fame individual plant, pre- 
duces fruit hut once ; fc ihat after /ihey have 
fruited and produced a fupply of flickers for 
iooreafe, which is commonly at ibe tiffle. spf 
fruiting, they are good for little .afterwards* 
except as ftools to produce a few more fuck- 
ers ; hence at is apparent the neceffity there is 
of raifing an annual fuccefHon of frefh plants 
for fruiting, by the above means of fucker? 1 
and cro wns. 

Each plant generally yields from two or 
three to five or fix fuckers at a time., but 
rarely more than one crown upon each 
fruit. 

Thefeafon for propagating, both by fuckers 
and crowns, is according to the time the 
plants and fruit produce them, which is prin- 
cipally July, Auguft, and September, accord- 
ing as the fruit ripens, though they will grow 
at almoft any time ; obferving, however, that 
hoth fuckers and crowns are always fit to 
be taken off for propagation when the fruit is 
ripe, and not fooner; and as to the fuckers, 
it is a fign of perfection when they appear, 
irownifh at bottom ; they are to be flipped or 
drawn off carefully with the hand, .nor. cut ; 
tthe crown at top of the fruit is to be taken off 
alfo with a gentle twift ; 4>ut this latter is not 
to be -done till the fruit is ferved at table. 
When they are taken off, bodi .the fuckers 
and crowns ihould be divefted of a -few of the 
lower outward leaves at the bottom, where 
they are to firike root, then laid or hungup 
in a. dry part of the <houfe or ftove ;four or 
five days, that the wound or moift part of 
the bafe, where they adhered to the plant or 
fruit, may heal and dry up before rhey are 
planted, otherwife they would be apt to rot ; 
but in fome of the ftools you will often find 
fuckers which aflumea brown colour at die 
bottom, as above hinted, and forming little 
knobs round the edge at bottom, which arc 
the embryos of future roots ; thefe fuckers be- 
ing ripe, or having had their full growth on 
the mother plant, do not require to be fo much 
dried as thofc which appear greener, and may 
even be planted directly, or, at leaft, taken 
off one day and planted the next; but the 
crowns of thole fruit which do not ripen till 
late in September or Oclober, require to be 
dried more than thofc before mentioned, and 
if fuckers of thofc plains that produce their 
fruit later do not appear brownith at bottom, 
it is advifable to fuller than to remain upon 
the Hools longer, or fometimes till March fol- 
lowing-, for they arc very apt to rot at bottom, 
not only when taken oft' very fucculent, but 
..lib when taken oft" later than October. 

We 
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We have commonly the greateft quantity 
of crowns and fuckers from the beginning of 
Auguft to the middle of September. 

As to the mother-plants or old ftools, if 
you are difpofed to have as great an increafe 
of young plants as poffible, the ftool, after, 
the fruit is gathered, and the fuckers taken off, 
may be trimmed, i. e. cut down all the leaves 
near the bottom, and then plunge the pots di- 
rectly in a hot-bed of tan or dung under frame 
and glaffes, and let them be duly watered: 
they will foon after produce another fupply of ' 
fuckers, though thofe of the firft production 
are rather preferable. 

And, as fometimes particular plants produce 
ripe fruit jind no fuckers from the bottom at 
that time, in this cafe, which, as foon as the fruit, 
iscucfor the fable, may trim down all the leaves ; 
to ftools, as above directed, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed of brilk heat ; it will difpofe them 
foon to fend forth fcveral fuckers. 
Method of planting, and their Management in 
the Nurfery-fiove, £sV. 

To proceed to the manner of planting the 
crowns and fuckers, and general culture the 
firft year, to prepare them for the fruiting 1 -, 
ftove^ obferve as follows. >' ■ - ; 

Having the bark-pit in the nurfery-ftove or 
frame, &c. filled with tanner's bark (Tee Bar im- 
beds), and of a proper brifk temperature of 
heat, for the reception of the crowns and fuckers, 
as they are collected from the mother-plants, at 
the times and manner above mentioned, and 
having the proper compoft in which to plant 
them, pots, and every other recjuiiite in rea- 
dinefs as they fhall be wanted, thefe young 
plants, according as they are procured and pre- 
pared, as before advifed, are to be planted fmgly 
in fmall pots of the fize called forty-eights 
(fee Pots), which, atthe time of planting, are 
to be filled with the aforefaid compoft or 
mould, taking previous care to put a fhcll or 
piece of tile over the hole at the bottom of 
each pot, to keep the mould hollow, that the 
water given the plants may, when fettled to the 
bottom, pa fs off freely ; 'the pots being thus 
filled, one plant, i. e. crown or fucker, is to 
be planted in each pot; in doing of which, be 
cautious not to plant them too deep, for the 
earth to get between their leaves; neither mould 
they be planted too fhallow, for fo they would 
be liable to be difplaccd by watciing, or doing 
any other neceffary culture; obferving to prefs 
the earth dole about each plant. 

According as the plants arc thus potted, 
they arc to he dirc&ly plunged in the bark- 
bed of your fucceffum-ftovc or nurlery-framc, 
&c. above defer ibed, obferving that the 
bed be prcvioully arrived to a due degree of 



moderate heat; in which the plants - are to 
be arranged according to their different flies, 
placing the largeft next the ba'ck^part, - antl 
the fmaller in-fronty -and ;the others in prct- 
powion ; and heing-vthiis regularly difpofeth, 
Traill add- to the. beauty of them,' and every 
fingle plant will more eafily receive an 'equal 
benefit of the fun; being careful to plunge each 
pot up to die rim in the bark. . .< 

As foon as they are plunged give them a 
gentle watering; and, if the weather is funny 
and hot, fhade them moderately in the heat of 
the day, till they are firmly rooted. 

Haying thus planted and plunged the plants 
in the bark-bed, &c. they will in a week or 
two ftrike root and begin to grow, when air 
muft be pretty freely admitted; for at this 
period it is advifable to promote hut a mo- 
derate, temperature of heat, that is, not to 
increafe it confsderably by keeping the ftove 
or frame too clofe while the heat of the bark- 
bed is ftrong, which would not only draw up 
a vehement heat in the bed at firft, and force 
the young plants too much in growth, but, 
by being too clofely confined, would draw 
them up, weak, with long, feeble, whirifh, 
fickly leaves : frefh air muft therefore, iat>thts 
time, be daily admitted, at leaft at all oppor- 
tunities, when the days are warm and calm, by 
fhovnig or tilting the glaffes a little open, 
which muft always be proportioned in a. ju- 
dicious manner,- for there are rio precife rules 
to be given for it; but by. making ufe o£ 
your own obfervation and experience, added 
to thefe directions, you will foon attain a due 
knowledge in this point. From about nine or 
ten, to four or five o'clock, is the proper time 
of day for the admiffion of air. 

Watering alfo is requilite, though very 
moderately, about once a week, especially 
until the plants begin to grow, when they 
may be watered . more freely, and in fine 
warm weather fhould be fprinkled all over 
their leaves. 

As the winter advances, be careful that the 
bark-bed, wherein thefe young plants are now 
plunged, uphold a conilant temperature of 
heat, which is readily promoted by forking up 
the bark once or twice during this feafon, 
according as the heat fhall decline; likewifc 
keep the internal air of due temperature, 
by the aid of occafional moderate fires on 
nights, provided the department is fumifhed 
with flues, or, in default thereof, by lin- 
ings of hot dung againll the outfides : frefh 
air muft alfo be admitted from without, jttdi- 
cioufly, at all favourable opportunities, in 
funny calm days, by Aiding or tilting Come 
of the glaffes or fafhes a little open; and mo- 
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aerate 'watering is heceflary about once a 
week, efpecially if the plants are in a ftove 
or pit where fires are made ; in other cafes i& 
muft be applied feldomer, and very -fpar- 
ingly. 

in refpetSt. to the bark-bed, it generally fiip- 
ports a good temperament of heat till January 
or February, when, if the heat is found much 
abated, take up all the pots, and with a fork 
ftir up the' bark, as before obferved, quite to 
the bottom, plunging the pots again directly, 
and this will promote a frefh fermentation, 
and greatly revive the heat, fo as to maintain 
a due temperature the remainder of the winter. 

And as to the fire-heat above noticed, for 
warming the internal air, obferve, that, if 
the plants are in the nurfery-ftove or fuc- 
ce/fion-houfe, or any other department, hav- 
ing flues for making fires, it is proper to begin 
to make model ate ones on nights, the begin- 
ning or towards the middle of November, or a 
little fooner or later, as the froft or other very 
cold or dark foggy weather fliall render it ne- 
ceffary, being cautious never to make the fires 
too ftrong for thefe young plants, left, by oc- 
cafioning them to flioot too faft, it force them 
into trifling fruit the fame winter, or enfuing 
fpring or fummer, which wouUb.be a great 
difappointment in refpedt to having proper- 
fized plants at the due time for the fruiting- 
ftove ; for if once thefe young plants draw up 
with long leaves, appearing white at heart, it 
is generally the fign of a too forward growth, 
and the confequence of their untimely fruiting ; 
therefore never be too eager in forwarding their 
growth at this feafon. 

In feverc weather the glaffes of the ftove 
mould be defended on nights with the proper 
covers, cither of thick canvas, oil-cloths, or 
tarpaulin, let down by a roll and pullies, or 
by large garden mats. 

Where thefe young plants arc wintered in 
any detached bark-pit, or any kind of frame 
devoid of flues for having fires, I advife, in 
this cafe, when the winter advances, that the 
pit or deep frame, wherein the bark-bed is 
made, be lined around on the outlidc with 
hot dung, as pradtifed to cucumber or melon- 
beds, quite from the bottom to the height of 
the internal bark-bed: on top of the lining 
lay old hay, fern, or other fimilar dry litter, 
continuing either of which materials from the 
top of trie lining to that of the frame all 

around, which will prefcrve the heat of the; alio decayed leaves on the plants in general 
linings the longer, and prevent the froft from j mull be dripped otf, not cut; than, lutvin* 
penetrating the fides of the frame, obferving, j put a piece of tile or oyilcr-ihell over the 
that when the lining declines its heat, remove, holes at bottom of each pot, put in a little 
the litter, and add a fufficient quantity of frefh j frclh comport, and on this place your plant, 
dung on the top of the former to the height of and fill up around the ball or root with mow 
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•the frame; or, if the heal is, considerably a- 
bated, ftir up the whole with a fork, old and 
new together, to the above height, which will ' 
renew the heat quite from the bottom ; and 
this ftirring pp turning over the linings, with 
the occafional addition of frefh dung, in lieu 
of fuch that becomes exhaufted, is to be re- 
peated as often as it (hall appear neceffary 
during the winter or continuance of cold 
weather, which will not only communicate 
its heat to the bark-bed, but aflift greatly in 
warming the internal air of the frame, 'ob- 
ferving alfo to cover the glaffes every night 
and fevere weather, and give but very little 
water to the plants in this department during 
winter. 

Having in either of the aboye departments 
conducted the plants fafe through the winter, 
it now remains to give directions concerning 
their fpring culture. 

As to their fpring culture, the neceffary 
care of preferving heat in the bed, and in the 
internal air, together with the admiflion of 
frefh air from without, every fine day, and 
occafional waterings, as already directed, is 
ftill to be obferved with ftrict attention ; for it 
is of Importance to remark, that from the 
nonth of March until September, is the prin- 
cipal gl owing feafon of thefe plants ; fo muft 
begin to encourage it as much as poffible, 
though by no means force them ; but. that 
when there is a good heat in the bed, indulge 
them freely with. frefh air, and refrefhments 
of water, by the rules already laid down, and 
hereafter directed. 

At this feafon the plants, for one thing, 
require their firft fhifting into pots a fize 
larger, and the bark-bed to be ftirred up again, 
and refreihed with about one-third of new tan. 

This firft fhifting may be performed any 
-time in April, though about the middle of 
that month is a very good time for that work, 
and the proper fized pots ore thofe called 
thirty-twos (fee Pots). The proper time be- 
ing arrived, and the pots and proper quantity 
of compoft mould brought ready, proceed to 
take up the plants out of the bark-bed, and 
turn each fingly out of its prefent pot, with 
the ball of earth entire around ics roots, un- 
Icfs any appear very unhealthy, or anv ways 
defective, when it is eligible to fhake the 
earth from the roots, and trim off all the lon^ 
fibres and anv parts that appear not aliv 
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new mould almoil to the brim of the pot, 
prefling the earth moderately firm about the 
body of the plant ; and when the whole is 
thus fhifted, directly prepare to plunge them 
again in the fame bed; previous to which, 
obferve, as above, to add about one third, at 
Jeafr, of new tan to the old, or as much as 
will fufSciently raife the bed as much as it has 
funk iince autumn, previoully clearing away 
any very crumbly or exhaufted earthy part at 
top or outfides; then, having filled up the 
pit to the ufual height with the new tan-bark, 
immediately proceed to work the whoie, old 
and new, up together, with a fork (fee Bark- 
bed), and directly plunge the plants as before, 
the tailed at back, continuing the loweft gra- 
dually to the front ; and as foon as the whole 
is thus plunged, give a moderate watering all 
over the leaves and mould of the pots, to 
cleanfe the plants, and fettle the new earth 
dofe about their foots. 

The plants having thus had their firft fhift- 
ing, and the bark-bed its fpring renewal by 
a little new tan and frefh forking up, the 
principal future culture during fummer is the 
neceffary fupply of frefh air and water ; for 
the bark-bed will now maintain a proper heat 
till towards autumn, or time the plants require 
fhifting again. 

As the fummer comes on, the plants muft 
be indulged more freely with air and water ; 
air muft be admitted every day, whenfoever 
the. weather permits, by opening fome of the 
lights, more or lefs, which fhould be done 
the moft freely when the days are funny and 
the wind quiet j and in July and Anguft, if 
the weather is very hot, the plants mould be 
permitted to enjoy a very large (hare of air, 
even fo much as to be fometimes alraoft fully 
expofed in the middle of fuch days ; for as they 
will now grow freely, if they are too clofely 
confined they will draw up long and {lender, 
and become feeble and lefs able to produce 
fruit in full perfection of fize and flavour •, 
and likewife, by too dofe confinement in fum- 
mer, they will' be in danger of going into 
fruit early in winter. Water during this fea- 
fon in warm funny weather is neceffary, in 
moderate quantities, about twice a week, ap- 
plying it in a morning until June ; and during 
the hot months of June, July,- and Auguft, 
an evening is the moft eligible time, fprinkling 
the water occafionally all over their leaves ; 
which works of admitting frefh air, and giving 
water, are the principal culture ncceflary to 
thefe plants in fummer, until the time of 
their fecond ihifting into larger pot* in 
Aupuft. 

Obferve, however, if the bark-bed is much 
7 



crowded with plants, and that by the begin-, 
ning of July they have advanced confiderably 
in growth, it would be of much advantage to 
remove fome of the fmalleft plants in their 
PQ{| into a bark-bed, under any common 
frame, till October ; fo re-plunge the larger 
ones at a more eligible diftancc in their pre- 
feot department, which is the moft neceffary 
culture to encourage them to bottom well. 

In regard to then- fecond fhifting, the 
plants in general will require it in Auguft, 
at which time a quantity of the ftrongeft 
plants are to be fhifted into proper fized pots, 
wherein they are finally to remain to produce 
their fruit. 

This fecond fhifting is to be performed 
about the beginning or middle of Auguft ; 
the pots proper for their reception now are 
called twenty-fours, but not larger than fix- 
teens for the ftouteft plants : in the execution 
of this work obferve to turn the plants out of 
their prefent pots, one at a time, with die 
ball of earth entire about the roots, and may 
carefully trim off a little of the outfide mould 
as alfo fome of the extreme fibres of the roots 
on the outfide of the ball, ftill preferviog the 
ball of earth about them ; then having tiled or 
fhelled the K<Jles of the new pots, and put fome 
frefh earth at bottom, proceed in the planting' 
one plant in each pot, placing it upright, and 
fill np the pot around the ball with more com- 
poft almoft to the top, and when they are all 
fhifted, ftir up the bark^bed to enliven the 
heat : or alfo, if neceffary, add a little frefh 
tan; and inftantly plunge the pots again, and 
give a moderate watering all over the plants : 
here they may remain fix weeks or two 
months, or longer; for if the bark-bed at 
this time of fhifting is well forked up to 
the bottom, it will uphold a heat proper to 
fupport the plants in a growing ftate till Octo- 
ber, when moft of them will have obtained a 
large fize, and the fruiting-ftove is to fie got 
ready for the reception of the largeft that ap- 
pear capable of fruiting in perfection the en- 
fuing year: in the mean time be careful, 
after this fecond fhifting, to continue the ad- 
miffion of a due portion of frefh air daily, to 
ftrcngthen their growth, to difpofe them to 
produce handfome fruit at the due time; fup- 
plying them alfo with gentle refreshments of 
water, once or twice a week, or according 
to the temperature of the fcafon, and as it may 
fcem rerjuifitc by the earth in the pots ap- 
pearing lefs or more dry, fo giving water in 
proportion, always moderately. 
Removing them to the Fnuthig-Jlovc, and 

Culture there. 
Towards the end of September, the above 
plants 
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plants in the riurfery-ftove Qr fucceffion de- 
partment will be grow.u to a confiderable Gze, 
when the fruiting -ftove, &c. muft be gdt 
ready, and its bar k-pit filled with : entire frefli 
tan, for the reception of the largeft plants ; 
-and fuch as have not' yet acquired due ftrength 
•for fruiting in perfection next year, may be 
permitted to have another year's, growth in the 
iucceffion-frove. * 

If the fruiting-ftove is now occupied with 
plants in fruit, the fucceffion- plants cannot 
be moved thither till the fruit is raoftly all 
cur, which for the general part is pretty well 
cleared by October or beginning of Novem- 
ber, at which time a fufficient quantity of 
frefti bark or tan muft be procured from the 
tanner's to fill the bark-pit of this ftove, for 
the bark-bed muft be always renewed annually 
almoft entirely with frefh tan at this feafon, 
at fame time previoufly fcreening all the old 
tan to feparate the larger from the fmall ex- 
haufted parts, and all the fmall earthy ftuff 
that paffes through the fcreen taken away,^ 
and levelling the other along the bottom, pro-j 
vide as much new tan as, with this, will fill up 
the pit to the proper height. j 
As to the choice of the new tan-bark, itj 
fhould be frefli, i.e. having been but fliortly- 
thrown out of the tan-vats, and rather large' 
than fmall, for the latter foon becomes earthv, 
and lofes its fermentation : when it is brought 
from the tanner's, it is frequently wet and 
unfit for immediate ufe ; in which, cafe it 
would be neceflary, previoufly to applying it in 
the pit, to prepare it to a proper ftate, cither by 
forking it up in an heap, to drain off the too 
copious moifture, or ratlier fpread it thinly on 
fome clean level ground for a clay or two ; 
then, if thought neceflary, may caft it toge- 
ther in a heap to ferment a litile, to acquire 
fome moderate degree of advancing heat, or 
if apparently of a good lively ftate, carry it 
immediately into its deftined pit in the ftove or 
hot-houfc, laying it upon the remaining old 
tan ; but, obfcrving that as you proceed in 
applying the new tan in the pit, beginning 
one end, fork up the old and new together, 
railing the whole three or four inches higher 
than the top of the pit wall, to allow for fet- 
tling ; then, the bed thus finiflicd, permit it 
to remain a week or ten days, to acquire a 
due temperature for the reception of the plants 
from the fiicccflton-flovc} for they muft not' 
be plunged in it before it is capable of impart- 
ing a proper warmth to the mould in the 
pots. 

Having thus prepared the pit of this ftove, 
as above, with good frefli bark, and it hay 
obtained the due degree of heat, then im- 



mediately bring your largeft plants fromrthe 
fuccefliQn ftove in their pots, and plunge 
them with the fame regularity I before advifed, 
and allow them room, that they may bottom 
well, for- this is of importance in refpefi to 
their producing large fruit: the plants being 
plunged, it is proper the next day, or a* foon 
as the bed has communicated a proper warmth 
to the earth in the pots, to give them a mo- 
derate watering, both to the pots and all over 
the leaves, which will be a confiderable re- 
freftiment to the plants ; or, in the firft night 
or two, if cold weather, may make a mode- 
rate fire to heat the flues, which will affift ia 
drawing the heal in the new bark-bed. 

They being now placed in the fruiting-ftove, 
are called fruiting-plants. 

Their culture in this department, i. e. the 
fruiting-ftove, differs little from that in their 
former repofitory. 

All winter die internal air of the ftove muft 
be fufficiently fupported by the aid of fires on 
nights, and fevere frofty weather. As to the 
heat of the bark-bed, it will fupport a due 
temperature till January or February, when 
forking it over will revive it for two months 
longer. Frefh air during this feafon muft ftill 
be admitted with discretion at favourable oc-> 
cafions in funny mild days, and moderate 
waterings will be needful about once a 
'eek. 

With refpe£t. to the time to begin to make 
the fires, is fome time in November, either 
fooner or later in that month, according as 
the cold advances, for we muft be very care- 
ful to obferve this as foon as frofts, or very 
foggy or cold wet weather renders it neceflary ; 
but, unlefs fliarp cold or frofts happen, gentle 
fires only on nights lhould be made until De- 
cember or the beginning of January, when they 
lhould be gradually increafed more brifk, in 
order to prepare the plants for fliewing their 
fruit in Februaty or beginning of March, be- 
ing always careful to regulate your winter's 
heat by the thermometer (fee Thermome- 
ter) ; obferving the fires are to be made prin- 
cipally on nights, except in frofty or very cold 
or foggy damp weather, then it is proper to 
continue them alfo moderately in a morning. 

Generally light the night fires about 
four or five o'clock in the evening, in the 
winter, keeping up a good moderate de- 
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of heat till nine or ten ; when, if necef- 



lary, give the laft augmentation of fuel, fufti- 
cient to fupport a proper internal heat during 
the night. 

When very rigorous frofts prevail, the fires 
mull alio be continued in the morning and all 
day. 

Cci Likcwifc 
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Likewife in very cold foggy damps, or fharp 
cutting weather, Ihould alio make moderate 
fires in a morning, or occafionally continued 
in the day time. 

But in quite mild open .weather, mould 
make die fires principally of nights, or con- 
tinued very moderately in a cold morning oc- 
casionally. 

In very fevere. weather it is alfo eligible to 
cover the glaffes on nights with fuch covers 
as die ftove is furniihed, either by large thick 
canvas clodis or tarpaulins on rolls, to let 
down and up by pullies ; or with large mats ; 
but the firft-roentioned is the molt ready co- 
vering for the top glaffes (fee Hot-house) ; 
though this is fomctimes attended with incon- 
venience by tempefluous winds blowing it up 
and down with violence againft the glaffes, 
and breaks them confiderably, alfo fonietimes 
apt to be frozen that it cannot be drawn up 
without damaging the glafs-work; there- 
fore many ufe no other covering for their 
ftoves, where fires can be made, than nailing 
flrong mats at top in very fevere weather ; 
alfo occafionally againft the front and. end 
glaffes. 

Daring this feafon give air difcretionally 
in fine, mild, funny days, from ten or eleven 
till about two or three o'clock, as favourable 
opportunities fhall then offer. 

Give alfo moderate waterings about once a 
week, and not much over their leaves at this 
time of year, uiing the tin pipe hereafter men- 
tioned. 

Towards fpring, when the plants begin to 
fhew fruit, be ftill careful to promote a due 
degree of heat in the bark-bed, and continue 
the fires regularly on nights, and occafionally 
in the morning, or lbmetimcs all day, accord- 
ing to the above intimations; and give air and 
neceffary waterings. If, in January or Fe- 
bruary, as above hinted, the bark-bed decrcafes 
much in its heat, fork it up, as directed for 
the fucccffion-plants, which will renew the 
fermentation, and continue it in fine order 
until April, when a little new tan mull: be 
added, and the whole again well (lined up 
together to the bottom. 

In the beginning of April, therefore, pre- 
pare to add fome new tan, and fiir up the 
bark-bed again, to promote fuch a durable 
heat us will carry the plants through the furn- 
n.cr, and tiil the maturity of the fruit now 
udv.incing in growth : to do tin's the more 
ed'i:ctti.i!ly, provide about, one third of the 
pic lull, or a little more or Ids, of new tan, 
picpajed, as before, in making the bed ; and 
after taking up nil the pots <,t plants, throw 
this in. upon th>; old tun, filling up the pit to 



the full height, then fork the whole up to. 
the bottom, mixing the old and new well to- 
gether ; this done, level the top, and directly 
re-plunge the plants, and the effect of this 
opinion will foon appear in the growth of 
the fruit ; for after the fruit begins to advance, 
it is good culture to promote a good heat in 
the bark-bed, as well as fufficiently to preferve 
a proper temperature of fire-heat in the internal 
air, according to the degrees marked on the 
thermometer, that you may more freely apply 
the neceffary aids of frefh air and water ; and 
that by proportioning the heat, air, and 
water, depends the whole fuccefs of having 
lar^e and well-flavoured Pine-Apples. 

One caution in refpect.to watering is, that 
after the fruit begins to appear, I advife not 
to. water too freely all over the plants, but more 
efpecially when they are in bloom, left you 
wafh off the farina of the antherai, before it 
has fufficiently performed its fecundating 
function,' and thereby prevent fome of the 
knobs or tubercles of the fruit from fwell- 
ing, which would render the fruit un- 
Gghtly ; therefore, in watering at this period 
of their growth, it is proper to ufe the tin 
pipe hereafter mentioned, which is alfo very 
convenient for watering at all other times, 
and more efpecially in winter, when the 
plants fhould never be fo much wetted as to 
occafion water to ftand in their hearts. 

As the fummer and warm weather advances, 
gradually decreafe the ftrength and ufe of lire 
heat, and by degrees ufe it only occafionally, 
fo as to leave it wholly off in May. 

Continue during fummer to admit frefh air 
daily into the "(love, by opening fome of die 
front or top lightsmorcor lefs, accordingto the' 
power of the fun's heat, obferving, that from 
about eight or nine in the morning, till four or 
five in the evening, is the proper time fordoing 
this: alfo continue to give water freely all fum- 
mer, about twice a week, at lcaft, in hot wea- 
ther, performing it either in a morning or an 
evening, which, after the bloffom of the fruit is 
part, and it advances in magnitude, i 
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in occafional refrefhmcnts all over their leaves, 
as this will promote a lively appearance in the 
plants, and encourage the free growth of tlie 
\v tan, and flir up the J advancing fruit; for the heat of the bark-bed 
being promoted by the means advifed to be 
practifed in April, if you are careful during 
the hot weather to indulge the plants freely 
with frefh air and reiiclhmcnts of water, 
agrccahlc to the preceding rules, the fruit will 
iiicre.ife freely in bulk, and advance fall to 
perfection, foas thole which appeared early in 
Ipring will probably arrive to maturity in June 
• July. 

They,. 
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They, however, in rcfpedt to the times, of 
ripening, generally come dropping in from 
June or July to October or November, but, 
are commonly in greatcft perfection in Auguft 
and September. 

. The fii ft fign of perfection in mod forts 
is, their affirming a Angularly beautiful gold- 
en yellow, though fome difcover different 
tints peculiar to them ; but the moft certain 
iign of full growth and ripenefs in this fruit 
is its delightful fragrance: obfervc therefore 
thefe tokens of perfection, and let the fruit 
be gathered before it becomes foft ; for it 
would then be greatly dimini/hed in its per- 
fume, and delicate- poignancy of flavour. 

The manner of gathering this fruit is, to 
cut it from the plant with feveral inches of 
the ftalk, preserving alfo its crown of leaves 
at top. 

To have it eat in the higheft perfection of 
flavour, it Ihould be cut in a morning before 
nine o'clock, and laid in a cool dry place till 
dinner-time, or till wanted; but its juice is 
always more poignant and rich when eaten 
the fame or next day, though they will keep 
a week or longer, if required upon any par- 
ticular occafion. — 

It is always ferved to table with its crown 
of leaves on, and when the fruit is to be eaten, 
the crown is twilled off and referved for 
planting, to become a new plant, which, fn 
its turn, produces a frefh fruit, as well as 
fuckers for future propagation. 

If too many of thefe fruits are like to ar- 
rive to maturity together, their ripening may- 
be retarded by removing fome of them to one 
end of the ftove by themfelves, and fo fliade 
the glaffes with mats in funny days. 

As to the old plants, after the fruit is ga- 
thered, they bear no more, fo are only fit for 
ftools to produce fuckers, if thought neceffary 
to retain them for that purpofc: having their 
leaves trimmed down clofe, and plunged in 
the bark-bed, or any other brifk hot-bed, as 
we have before directed. 

Ncceffhry Obfcrvarions. 
In refpect to the tin pipe before recom- 
mended to be ufed occalionally in watering 
thefe plants, it is extremely ufeful and con- 
venient, for the more ready conducting the 
water, in the quantity intended, to any par- 
ticular plant in any pari of the bark-bed: its 
dimenlions may be fix feet long, an inch and 
half diameter at the upper end, the other 
about half an inch, and Ihould generally be 
formed of two or three fcparatu detachable 
joints to lengthen or Ihorten at plc.ifure ; at 
the largcfl end Ihould be a kind of funnel, 
cither lixed, or to take off and on occalion- 



allyj , to receive the water from awatenng; 
pot. r By the affiftance of-fucn a pipe, the 
water is readily conveyed to all the plants 
feparateiy. in any quantity, without pouring 
any into the-hearts of them when not intend- 
ed, or without wetting the bark-bed more 
than what is neceffarily applied to moiften the- 
earth in the pots, &c. This pipe Ihould be 
particularly ufed in winter ; alfo occafionally. 
in fpring during the bloom, of die fruit. 

Soft water ftiould always be ufed for water- 
ing thefe plants, either that of a river, pond,, 
or rain -water> being careful in applying this, 
article never to give it in too great quantities,, 
to wet the mould confiderably, efpecially in 
winter. 

In winter it would be proper to have a cif- 
tern, or fome other conveniency placed in the- 



ftove to contain water, that the chil 
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little taken off previous to watering the- 
plants therewith. 

With regard to the fuel . for making the- 
fires in the ftoves, feveral forts are ufed. 

The beft fuel for this ufe is coal, or coal 
cinders, which make the moft ardent, regular,, 
and durable fires of any other material what- 
ever, and therefore, where it can be obtained 
at a moderate expenfe,, I Ihould particularly 
recommend it for this purpofe: but, in default 
of coal, wood is next to be preferred, and the 
larger the principal part is, the better for 
the duration of the fires. Next to wood is- 
ground peat and turf, but thefe are foon ex- 
haufted, unlefs the fire-place is purpofely 
conftructed (fee Hot-house). There is a 
fort of fuel by fome ufed, to be had at die 
tan-yards, made of old tan, &c. into fquare- 
lumps, which is alfo called peat; butali thefe- 
are inferior to coal, though, where this article 
is fcarce, one or other oi thefe mull: fuffice. 

It is to be obferved, the fires in each depart- 
ment are to be made chiefly from November 
until April or beginning of May, and Ihould 
be made every evening about four, rive, or 
fix o'clock, which fliouldbc attended twice 
or thrice till bed-time, fo as to warm the flues 
fufficiently to fupport a due temperature in 
'the air of the ftove till morning, when, in 
very cold or fro fly, and very wet or foggy damp 
weather, a moderate lire ihould alfo be made ; 
but in mild dry weather none is necefiary at 
that time of the day. 

•To regulate yon in regard to the flrcngth 
of the fires, and proper times to make them, 
it is proper to have a good thermometer al- 
ways hung up in the middle of the llovc, 
having the proper degree of heat marked. 
Ananas, never permitting it to be more than 
five or fix degrees above, nor Ids than thai 
belov* 
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below the mark. See Thermometer and 
Hot-house. 

Roijing t/iefe Plants without Stoves and Ftrc- 

We having occafionally obferved, that it 
was poffible to raife and fruit this favourite 
plant without the aid of ftoves or fire-heat, 
by the heat of hot- beds only, under proper 
frames: the hot-beds for this purpofe are 
fisher of tanner's-bark, affifted bv occafional 
dung linings, or may be cOmpoied of dung, 
having a foot of tan or faw-duft at top, in 
■whicri to plunge the pots, and affifted alio by 
proper linings of dung. 

This method, however, though apparently 
■coniidenibly the leaft expenfive, is attended 
with much more trouble and uncertainty than 
the ftove culture already treated on, having 
the conftant aid of bark hot-beds, and fire- 
heit in winter. 

However, for the advantage of thofe who 
cannot eafily obtain a plenty of tanner's-bark, 
and who have no mind to go tq the expenfe 
<jf erecHnc ftoves, and burning fire fix months 



back, and two and half in front, with three 
Aiding lights at lop, and if half the depth of 
the front Was glazed it would be an advantage ; 
which frame, at the proper time for planting 
die crowns and fuckers, i. e. Auguft and 
SfepMirnber, is placed upon a bark-bed, or fub- 
ttainiul dung hot-bed covered with tan, to 
plungs the pots in, or, for want of that, faw- 
duft, but the former is greatly preferable; 
obferving, if you ufe dung-beds, three or four 
ditterent new ones, with occafional linings, 
as hereafter delcribed, will be required to fup- 
port the growth of the above young plants a 
year, or till fit for the fruiting-frame, being 
careful to fupply them at due times with freln 
air and water, as directed in the ftove-culture ; 
though, in this place, as having no fires to 
dry the damps, they mull be very fparingly 
watered in winter. 

The fruiting-frame being intended to fruit 
the plants, mult be deeper than the former, 
and the whole front and ends, as well as the 
top, glazed, and may be made to place on the 
top of a raifed pit of the fame width and 



<jr cretnng uoves, cuiu uuumig uivua iuuohw .^j, ~- - 

in the vear, and are drfpofed to make trial of length, and three feet and half deep, formed 



Tailing' Pines by the above methods, we fiiall 
proceed to give fome hints for the manner of 
crrecting it, though we do not recommend it 
as a generally fuccefsful practice. 

I before noticed in the ftove culture, that 
the crowns and fuckers immediately from the 
mother-plant may be readily ftruck, ' 
rooted, and fet to growing in a tan or 
hot-bed, under a common cucumber or me- 
lon-frame, or one or more of fimilar con- 
■ftru&ion and larger dimenfions in width and 
depth, to give more room both ways for the 
plants to grow. — The dung-lred having ten or 
twelve inches depth of fan at top, or, in de- 
fault thereof, faw-deft (but tan is beft), in 
which to plunge the pots containing the plants 
and by Ihifting them into one or two new 
fuch fiibftantial hot-beds, with the addition of 

occafional linings of the fame material, the' dry ground, allowing width and length enough 
plants may be continued there all winter, orj to build a nine-inch brick wall on every fide, 
even until the following autumn, provided the 1 to form the cavity of the pit of proper dimcn- 
frames were of due depth for the plants to ' fions to receive the frame at top, which wall is 
grow. i to be three feet fix inches high from the bot- 

But for this purpofe it is proper to be pro- j torn ; or, if the back part was of inch deal, 
vided with two different fized wood frames, would be more convenient to ndmit the benefit 
furnifhed with fuitable glafs lights, particu- J of lining, to renew the heat; or, inftcad of 
larly for this method of culture, one by way ; brick, a pit formed entirely of poll and plank- 



either by a wall of brick or ftrong inch plank- 
ing, in which to make the hot-bed ; which 
pit is more particularly eligible, if you intend 
to have a bark hot-bed : but as to the dimen- 
fions of the frame, it may be twelve feet long, 
four to fix in width, four and half deep in the 
back, and two and a half to three depth in front, 
having three Aiding falhes in the front, and 
one at each end, and the whole covered at top 
with three glafs lights to Ihove up and down ; 
the glazing at top done imbricatim, as direct- 
ed for the hot-houfe (fee Hot-house) ; hav- 
ing alfo large mats, painted canvas, old fail- 
cloth, or other covering, to ufe on nights, to 
defend the glaflcs ; or alfo when extremely- 
cold weather, or fevcre froft, lhould likewifc 
add a thick covering of dry ftraw litter. As 
to the pit, it may be funk eighteen inches, if 



of a nurfcry-framc, to ftrikc and rear the 
plants, and another of a greater depth, for 
fruiting them, as advifed for the llovcs. 

The firft of thefc frames being intended as 
a nurfcry-framc for rearing the crowns and 



ing ; or h moveable wood one would anfwer 
the fame purpofe: upon this pit, or frame, 
the glafs frame of the aforcfaid dimenfions 
is to lie placed, and the hot-bed is prcvioufty 
to Iw made in the pit to its full depth. To 



fuckers, its dimenfions may be ten ortwclve feet render it Hill more convenient, one fuch frame 
Jong, lour to fix wide, three and a half deep at I might be made to fcrvc two pits, making it to 
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Aide from one to the other, having a partUteo 
between ; and when one bed has declined its 
heat, make a from one in the fpare pit, -fg. 
Aide the frame over it, and move the plant?, 
therein ; the utility of this will be very obvi- 
ous in practice, efpecially if the hot-bed/ is 
compofed of dung, which will require renew- 
ing three or four times io the cpurfe pf the year. 

This is the general conftruijion of the 
fruiting-frame. 

Xn the pit of this frame, a hot-bed of fan, 
or of dung covered with tan, &c. before 
hinted, is to be made the latter end of Sep- 
tember, for the reception of the plants from 
the nurfiery-frame, obferving, if the bed is of 
dung, make it iubftantial enough for the top 
furface to be within eight or ten inches of the 
top of the pit when fully fettled, upon this 
lay the tan or faw-duft above mentioned, and 
in which plunge the plants in the fame order 
as in the hot-houfe, giving frefh air and wa- 
ter, agreeable to the directions j» die ftove- 
culture, but being ftill careful to water with 
great moderation in thefe frames during win- 
ter, aud cover the glafles every night in that 
feafon and in the fpring as long as the ^cold 
feafon continues ; either with large thick gar- 
den mats or dry long litter, or both occafton- 
aJlyi efpecially in fevere weather, in which 
fliould Jay the covering very thick to keep out 
the froft ; and when dais is rigoroufly fevere, 
fhould continue the covering occafionaJly in 
the day. 

If the hot-bed of this frame is of tanner's- 
bark, it, by the aid of dung linings at back 
of the pit, will fupport a due temperature till 
February ; then ftirring it up, as directed in 
the ftoves, renews the heat till April ; and 
then, by adding a little new tan, and another 
forking up, aud occaiional linings, it will 
fupport a fufficient heat to bring the fruit to 
maturity ; but if the bed is of dung covered 
with tan, &c. two new beds, with occafional 
linings, will be requifite to carry die plants 
through the winter; that is, one bed when 
the plants arc firft placed in the frame in Sep- 
tember, and another new one in December or 
beginning of January ; and at lead one more 
to bring the fruit to perfection : hence the 
utility of having two pits, as you can then 
conveniently make a new bed in the fpate 
pit in due time, to acquire a proper tempera- 
ture to be ready to receive the plants in their 
pots immediately fiom the declined hut- bid, 
at the fame lime lhoving the frnmc from 
thence over the new one. Obferve, in the 
menu time, during winter, that as foon as you 
perceive the heat of the bed, cither that of 
tan or dung, begins to abate, you begiu to 
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line the hack part of the pit and frame on the 
outfide with hotrdung, both, to enliven the 
heat of tli ( e bed, and affift in warming the 
internal air pf the frame : thjs lining ihoujcj 
be laid two-- feet wide, at leaft, at bottom, 
and a little floping at top, that die wet may 
pafs pjF freely ; neither ibpuld it be raifed to 
the full height at hrft, but a little at a time, as 
the froft or fevere weather lnoreafes, till at jaffc- 
it become as high as the whole back-part of 
die pit and frame together, continuing it alio, 
as the cold advances, round the ends and front 
of the pit, at each time laying hay, fern, or 
other dry litter upon the lining, which pre- 
ferves the heat the longer, and prevents the 
froft from penetrating the frame; and by thus-' 
gradually lining the beds, as the feverity of 
the weather fliall demand, it will maintain 
the due temperature of heat much longer, 
and more regular than if the whole quantity 
was to be added at once ; obferving, when the 
heat of thefe linings is much decreafed, it 
muft be renewed by the addition of fome 
freih dung, and the whole forked over to the 
bottom, which is to be repeated as you fliall 
fee occafion. 

By obferving the above directions in the 
management of the hot-bed, and giving freih 
air at all due opportunities confident with the 
rules laid down in the ftove culture, and mo- 
derate waterings at times in fine funny wea- 
dier, the plants will mew fruit in "February 
or March, which will ripen at the ufual- 
time in as good perfection as can be ex- 
pected bv this method of culture. 

BROOMS, for the ufe of gardens. 

In pleafurc - grounds, Brooms are almoft 
daily wanted, efpecially in fummer, and the 
bcfl forts for this ufe are thofe of Birch, made 
of the fineir bruih-wood, that will not foon- 
become ftubbed ; nor Ihould they be made 
very large and clutnfy, which would tear up 
and deface the grafs and gravel. 

Heath Brooms are fomctimes ufed ; but 
diefe are not near fo good as Birch ones for. 
gardens. 

In default of Birch, Beech-Brooms arcalfo 
fomctimes ufed, which being made Hut, fp read- 
ing, and light, they will anfwer tolerably for 
fwecping the mowings of Jhori grafs, and 
fallen leaves off grai's-ground ; but are not fo 
fit. for ufe on fine gravel, except lightly to- 
whitk it from fallen leaves. 

BROWALU A, (Bi-owallia.)- 

A genus of tender llove Annuals, producing 
beautiful, mnnopetalous, whtel-lVipcd tiowcrs. 

Clafs and order, Ditiyfiamui .dugiajpcrm'ui. 

C/uirafltrs.] Calyx, a dentan J nionophyl- 
louscup. Corolla, fuoncl-lhapcd, mono- 
petaluus, 
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petalous, with a plain equal border cut in five 
laciniK. Stamina, two long and two fhort 
filaments placed in the throat of the corolla, 
and fimpie anthene. PistiLlum, an ovate 
germen, flender ftyle, the length of the tube, 
. crowned with a broad, four-lobed ftigrna. 
Pericarpium, an oval blunt capfule ot one 
cell, containing many, frnall feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Browallia demijfa. 

Spreading Browallia.] With lanceolate- 
linear leaves; and peduncles one-flowered: 
bright blue purple. 

2. Brow alli A elata. 
Upright Browallia.'} With fpear-fhapcd 

* leaves ; long, erect racemi -, peduncles one 
and many-flowered ; and the lube of the 
corolla long and (lender : deep-blue. 

Both fpecies are very ornamental annuals, 
particularly the fecond Species ; the feeds may 
be fown on a hot-bed, and when the plants are 
abourtwo or three inches high, may be plant- 
ed in lingle pots of rich eartli and plunged in 
the ftove, giving occafional waterings ; where 
they will flower a good part of the fummer, 
and ripen their feeds. 
. BRUNIA. 

This genus comprehends feveral elegant, 
Ihrubby, green- houfe plants. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Momgynia. 

Characters.'} The flowers are aggregate. 
Calyx, the common cup multiflorous round- 
ifh and imbricated :' the proper cup confifts 
of five oblong villous leaves. Corolla, five 
petals, narrow at their claws, with a fpread- 
ing limb. Stamina, five capillary filaments 
inkrted in the claws of the petals. Pistil- 
lum, a fmall germen, ftyle litnplc, and fligma 
bifid: there is no pcricarpium ; the feeds ai 
folicary and bilocular, produced on the gci 
men receptacle. 

The fpecies arc, 

x. Brum i a nodi/lova. 

Kntt-flvj.-eriHgi imbricated Brunia."] With 
three-cornered, imbricated, acute - pointed 
leaves. 

2. Br cm A lanughiofa. 
n-Oiffy, heath-leaved' Bruma.] With li 

leaves opening at ilie top, and the branches 
fut rounded uirh a woolly down. 

3. 1'". vsiA tihrohtnauUs. 
Thy-f-ltuval Bruuia.] With lincar-lancco- 

larc, j 1 -;;c.'i:i: , .;' i leaves, hard and triquetrous at 
• their t'-j', *tn«! the flowers conglobate. 

4. Hk v 1 \ 1 adiiitu. 

Rodumdlh :»ur<.] With linear three-corner- 
ed leaves tl.i: < up radiant, and the foliolcs co- 
jourcdw.rhin.f.de. 

/ill llicit: Iptcies arc durable in ftcin, root, 



and branches, but being natives " of the 'Cape 
of Good Hope are a little tender, and require 
a green-houfe for thefr^rQte&ibn,.and flower 
annually. ; ' < * ' 

fTheif propagation is by cuttings or flips : 
in the fpring a" quantity "of- young:. ; cultings or 
flips of the younger (hoots >may.; be taken off 
and planted in pots of rich earth, and plunged 
in the hot-bed or ftove, frequently giving them 
water ; they will ftfike root, and may after- 
wards be planted in feparate pots, and treated 
as other green-houfe plants. 
BRUNSFELSIA. 

There is but one fpecies, a fhrubby exotic 
of the ftove, garnifhed with fimpie leaves and 
funnel-fhaped flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. 
. Chambers.] Calyx is monophyilous, beli- 
fliaped, five-parted, and permanent. Co- 
rolla, a funnel-fhaped petal, tlie tube long, 
but fpreading and five-parted at top. Sta- 
mina, five filaments inferred into the corolla, 
and oblong anthers. Pistillum, around- 
ifli germen, flender ftyle, and thick ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a globular berry of one cell, 
having numerous feeds. y. ■ 

The fpecies is, f 
Brunsfelsia Americana. ' 
American Brunsfeljia.'] Brunsfelfia with tu 
woody, branching, rough ftem fix: or 'eight 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong, entire leaves 
on foot-flalks, and large \vhitifh flowers by 
threes" or fours at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by round, faffron-colbufed, foft fruit. 

This plant may be raifed here from feeds in 
the fpring, fown in pots, and plunged in' a 
bark-bed ; and may alio be propagated by 
cuttings in the fame feafon planted in pots, 
plunging them alfo in a bark-bed or other 
hot-bed under glafles; and the plants muft 
always remain in the ftove. 

BRYONIA, the White Briony, or Wild 
White Vine. 

The plants arc herbaceous climbers, con- 
fiding of annuals and perennials ; of the lat- 
ter arc about two fpecies that merit notice by 
way of variety; one a hardy plant of Englifh 
growth, the other an exotic that requires 
lliclrcr in winter. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Syngcnejia. 
Cfiarafiers.] Calyx, male "and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, having a mo- 
nophyilous bell-fhaped cup, fivc-partcdat top. 
Corolla is bcll-flwtpcd, five-parted, and ad- 
heres to the calyx. Stamina, the male 
lowers have three fhort filaments, two of 
finch have double anthcitc, the other one. 
Pistillum, in the female flowers a germen 
under the corolla, a triad patent (lyle, and 
fprcatling 
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fpreadme emargraated ftigma. 'TikicjikfU 
dm, a fmooth oval berry, having, oval feeds 
adhering to the &ih. ' 

The fpccies are, 

I. Bryonia alba. 

Common IVhite Briony."] Briony with a very 
large, thick, flelhy, white root, fending up 
annually very long climbing ftalks and 
branches, garriifhed with large, palmated, 
rough, callous leaves,' and numerous dufters 
of white flowers in May and June, fucceeded 
by bright red berries. — With black berries. 
. 2. Bryonia , africana. - 
■African Tuberqus-rooied Briony.] Briony 
with a large tuberbus root, fending up annu- 
ally feveral , flender rambling ftalks, having 
palmated, five-parted, fmooth leaves, their 
lobes cut and pinnatifid, and clu'fters of green- 
ifh flowers, fometimes fucceeded by berries 
having ripe feed. 

Both fpccies have perennial roots, but the 
ftalks of the firft die annually in autumn. 

The Bryonia alba is a wild plant of Eng- 
land, inhabiting dry banks under hedges, 
where the roots acquire a monftrous fize, 
fending up ftrong climbing branches, running 
many feet long, and attach themfelves to the 
bufhes, or the firft thing they encounter in 
their progrefs, and make a lingular appear- 
ance, but it is fcldom admitted in gardens, 
though a plant or two for variety merits a 
place in large grounds as climbers. 

The root of this fpecies is alfo in great 
rcqueft for medical ufes. 

Its propagation is eafily effected by fowing 
the berries in fpriiig in a dry light foil where 
the plants are to remain ; and when they come! 
up, thin them to a confidcrablc diftonce. 

The African fort muft be kept in pots to 
be moved under lhelter of a frame or green- 
houfe in winter. 

It is raifed by feeds in a hot-bed in fpring. 
Bryonia Nigra. SccTamus.: 
BUBON, Macedonian Parfley. 
Tli is genus comprifes herbaceous and 
fhrubby plants ; the former have little merit, 
but of the latter arc two fpccies proper to be 
admitted in the grecii-houfc collection. 
Clai's and order, Pentendria Digyuia. 
Charatien.'] Calyx, umbelliferous flow- 
ers, having a livc-leafcd involucrum ; the 
general umbel competed of about tenfmallcr ; 
each fmallcr one of fifteen or twenty rays, 
and a fmall permanent calyx to each floret. 
Corolla, each floret of the umbel confifls 
of five fpear-fhaped inflexed petals. Stami- 
na,, five filaments and fimplc anthene. Pis- 
Ttr.LUM, an oval germen below the corolla, 
two rc flexed flylcs, and blunt fligmas. Plri- 



carpium, none; an oval two-patted frtriV 

haying two feeds. , - 
The fpecies of note'aTe, 

1. Bubon macedonicutn. , u 
Macedonian Herbaceous Bubon.] Bilhon with - 

many - compound leaves from the root, on 
longi/h foot-ftalksi, each leaf compofetf of 
many oval rhomb -lhaped indented Jobesi - 
and in the midft a branching flower-ftalk 
about fifteen inches high, having all the 
branches terminated by white umbels in July, 
and ripe feed in autumn. 

2. Bubon Gaibahum. 
Shrubby Galbanum-bearing Bubon."] Bubon 

with an erect woody-ftalk growing eight or 
ten feet high, having a purplifli-coloured 
powdered bark, leaves at the joints, com- 
pofed of many rhomb-fhaped, indented fmooth 
folioles, and the ftalks furmounted by yel- 
low umbels in September, but no feeds in 
England. 

3. BuBOtf gummifcrum. 
Shrubby Gummiferous Bubon."} Bubon with 

an erect woody ftem, garnifhed below with 
leaves compofed of many rhomboid, fawedj 
fmooth folioles, thofe above pinnatifid," nar- 
row, and indented, and the ftalks crowned 
by white umbels in September, but rarely any 
feeds here. 

Thefe two fhrubby kinds, on breaking any 
jart of>{fliem, impart a gummy cream-co- 
ouredjnatter, of which is prepared die Gal- 
banum of the Ihops. 

. The Bubon maccdonicum is cultivated in 
forae . gardens for variety. It is propagated 
by feeds in fpring, fown in a bed of common 
earth, arid' in autumn tranfplant the plants 
into a warm border, and fome in pots for occar 
fional fhelter. In two or three years they will 
flower and perfect feeds, then generally perifh. 

The two fhrubby Bubons are natives of 
Africa, and require fhelter of a grcen-houfe 
here in winter, fo muft always be cultivated 
in pots. 

They are raifed from feed procured from 
Africa, lowing it as foon as pofTiblc in pots 
of light earth, to be occalionally flickered 
from froft, and in fpring plunge them in a 
hot-bed, wbere the plants will rife, and be 
fit to plant in feparare fmall pots in May or 
June, plunging them alfo in a moderate hot- 
bed, and fupp.ly them with occalional fhade, 
Water, and frc'fh air, to which fully cxpofe 
thcm'in July, and in October remove them 
to the grcen-houfe. , 
BUCHNERA. 

A genus of African fhrubby plants gar- 
nifhed with evergreen (pear- lhaped leaves 
and monopctalous flowers. 

D d CI., fs 
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Clafs and order, Didynamia anglofpermia. 

Chdraclers.] Calyx monophyllous, flight- 
ly indented and permanent. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, the tube long, flender, and bent, 
with the border cut in five heart-fhaped Teg- 
menta. Stamina, four very fhort filaments, 
topped with oblong anthene. Pxstillum, an 
oval-oblong germen, flender ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigraa. Pericarpium, an oval-oblong 
pointed capfule, having two cells, containing 
many angulated feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus ; the 
principal fort for our purpofe is, 

BuCHNER A vifcofa. 

Clammy Buchnera.] Rifes with a fhrubbv 
upright ftalk branching upwards, garnifhed 
with linear fpear-lhaped leaves flightly indent- 
ed ; the branches are terminated by fpikes of 
purple-red coloured flowers, appearing great 
part of the fummer. 

This plant being a native of the Cape of 
Good -Hope, requires the protection of a 
grcen-houfe in winter ; it is eafily propagated 
from cuttings in the fummer, obferving to wa- 
ter and /hade them till they are rooted, when 
they muft be planted fingly in pots. 

BUDDING, or Inoculating, a principal 
mode of propagation in trees and fhrubs. 

It coniifts of the operation of inferring a 
bud of any particular tree into the flem or 
flock of another by incifion, introducing it 
between the rind and wood thereof, which 
uniting with the faid ftock or Item, the head 
of which being then cut off, the inferted bud 
/hoots forth into a ftrong (hoot, that in pro- 
cefs of growth becomes a new tree, the fame 
in all refpech as the parent tree from which 
the bud was detached : and thus all our choice 
forts of fruits are propagated, and many other 
curious varieties of trees and fhrubs : — but for 
the particulars, and general method, fee In- 
oculation. 

BUDDLEA, Buddlta. 

it comprifes three fhrubhy plants of the 
Move and grccn-houfe, decorated with limplc 
leaves and monopctalous flowers in fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogyn'ia. 

Characlers.] Calyx is fmall, divided into 
four parts, and permanent. Corolla, a 
bell-fhapcd quadrifid petal. Stamina, four 
fhort filaments in the divifions of the corolla, 
and fhort anthcra;. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, fhort ftyle, and blunt ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, an oblong capfule of two cells, 
and numerous- feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

r. Bcddlea amtr'uana. 

American Buddlta.'] Buddlea with a woody, 
v hitifh ftem and oppolito branches, growing 



eight or ten. feet high, garnifhed with oval, 
fa wed,, oppofite leaves, downy underneath, 
and yellow flowers in branching fpikes from 
the ends of the branches. 

2. Buddlea occldentalis. 

Occidental Buddlea.] Buddlea with a woody, 
ruffety-barked ftem, growing fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, fending out many flender branches, 
adorned with fpear-fhaped, pointed, entire 
leaves, placed oppofite, and large, loofe, 
whorled fpikes of white flowers at the end of 
every branch. 

Thefe two plants are of American growth, 
and preferved.here in our ftoves for variety. 

They are propagated by feeds procured 
from America, which fow in pots of light 
earth; plunge them in a hot-bed, and give 
light waterings thrice a week, and the plants 
are to be tranfplanted into feparate pots, and 
placed again in the hot-bed, or in that in the 
ftove, where they muft be always continued. 

To thefe two. fpecies may be added, 

3. Buddlea globofa. 

Round-headed Buddlea.'] With a woody, 
quadrangular ftem, furniftied with large lan- 
ceolate leaves flightly indented and placed 
oppofite in pairs: from the junction of the 
leaves arifes at each joint a clufter or little 
round head of beautiful yellow flowers fup- 
ported by a long quadrangular foot-ftalk. 
This fpecies may be kept in a green-houfe, 
though it will fucceed in the open ground in 
warm, well-fheltcred fituations, producing 
abundance of bloffoms, but muft be well 
protected, from the frofts: — the flowers come 
out in May and June, and the propagation is 
by cuttings or layers. 

BULBOCOlllUM, Mountain-Saffron. 

Two fpecies only belong to this genus, 
fmall bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials of 
the common ground, having funnel-fhapcd, 
hexapetalous purple flowers three or tout; 
inches high, fix ftamina, and one ftyle. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. Bulbocodium vcrnum. 

Spring - flowering Spanifh Bulbocodium,. 
with fpear-fhaped concave leaves. 

2. Bulbocodium ftrotinum. 

Late - flowering Mountain Bulbocodium, 
with narrow ruth-like leaves. 

They may be propagated by off-fcts at the 
decay of the flower and leaf every fecond or 
third year ; alfo by fowing the feed in pots in 
autumn, fheltcring them in a frame from froft, 
and the plants will appear in fpring, which, 
at the decay of the leaves, may be taken up 
for planting in the borders in October, where 
they will flower the year following. 

BULBUS, a Bulb, or Bulbous root, Ra- 
dix 
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dix Bulboja ; or, according to naturalifls, a 
kind of great bud produced under-ground 
upon the crown of the root of certain herba-' 
ceous perennials, fuch as the onion, lily, tu- 
lip, &c. hence denominated Bulbous-rooted 
plants. 

In Bulbous plants, what we commonly call 
the root is defined to be only a fort of large 
bud, compofed _moftly of the rudiments of 
leaves, which inclofe and fecure the embryo 
of the future fhoot of the flower ; for, at 
the lower part of this bulb,- may be obferved 
a flefhy knob or tubercle, from which pro- 
ceed a number of fibres attached thereto, is 
properly fpeaking the true and genuine root 
from which the flower-ftem immediately rifes, 
and that the upper part or bulb is, as before 
hinted, in mod forts, a compendium of the 
herb, and rudiments of the future leaves, be- 
fore they begin to grow, ferving for a certain 
time as a craillc or nurfery to defend from 
the injuries of weather the embryo plant; 
that is, the leaves and future flower-ftem in 
miniature, which, after being repaired a cer- 
tain number of times annually, the whole 
bulb and root perifhes, not, however, till it 
has produced from its fides annually feveral 
fmaller bulbs, ofF-fets, or fuckers, for per- 
petuating the fpecies ; for each fucker becomes 
an individual, producing flowers and feed like 
the parent; forms alfo new fuckers," which, 
in their turn, produce others, and in this 
inanner multiply the fpecies as certainly, as 
the feed : for it is obfervable, that the remains 
of the former leaves funk below, and the 
rudiments of the future ones, forming feveral 
coats or rinds, whereof the bulb confifts, 
fucccflively perifli and flirink up into fo ma- 
ny dry fkins, betwixt which, and in their 
centre, are formed other leaves and rinds, and 
thus the bulb is perpetuated, till arrived at a 
certain flatc of growth. 

Bulbous-roots differ cflcntially from tube- 
rous-roots, which confift of an entire folio 1 
flefhy fubllancc, as turncp, potatoe, carrot, 
radilh, &c. See Tuberous Roots. 

Of Bulbous-roots there arc three principal 
tribes or kinds, diflinguifhcd under the appel- 
lation of — r .runicatcd Bulbs — Solid Bulbs — 
Squamous Bulbs. 

Their defcriptions arc, 

1. Bulkus Tunicatus, Tunicatcd, or 
Coated Bulbs, compofed of feveral tunics, or 
coats, clofely enfolding each other, as in the 
jfllium Crpti, or onion, &c. 

2. Bulb us So Linus, Solid Bulbs, fuch 
as confift of a folid, compact fubftance, with- 
out any divifions, or coats, as in tulip. 

3. Bulbus Squamosus, Squamous,' 01 



Scaly Bulbs, confifting of many fcales» of t 
.thin, plates, or final! oval parts placed over-, 
each other imbricatini, i. e. in trie manner 
of fcales of.fifli, or tiles on an houfe, as in . 
the L'tlium, :or lily. 

The above three kinds of bulbs compre- 
hend fome efculents of the kitchen-garden, 
fuch as garlick, onions, leeks, fliallots, &c. 
and a numerous .train of flowery plants, moft- 
ly herbaceous perennials, producing beautiful 
garden-flowers, and moft of them hardy 
enough to fucceed in beds and borders in the 
full ground ; fome in a ftove and green-houfe. 

The principal Bulbs of the flowery tribe 
are of the following genera : 

Amaryllis, including the Guernfey lily, 
bella-donna lily, Jacobasa lily, &c. — jSfarcif- 
fus, or daffodil, including jonquils— hyacinth 
— tulip — fritillaria, and crown-imperial—Lily, 
including martagons — ornithogalum, or ftar 

of Bethlehem — galanthus, or fno%v-drop 

leucojum, or great fnow-drop— fcilla, orfea- 
onion — colchicum — albuca, or baftard ftar of 
Bethlehem — mufcaria, or mufk and grape 
hyacinth — iris, the Bulbous and Perfian — ha;-' 
manthus, or blood-flower— Allium, or moly 
— crocus, including fpring and autumn kinds 
— bulbocodium — pancratium, or fea daffodil. 
For the different fpecies and varieties of each 
fort, fee their refpe&ive genera. 

Moft forts of Bulbous-roots multiply ex- 
ceedingly by ofF-fets, by which every parti- 
cular fort is continued, and new varieties are 
obtained from feed. See the culture of the 
refpe&ive forts. 

Bulbous- plants for the moft part may be 
faid to be perennial, for, although the fame 
individual root exiffs but for a certain time, 
fome not more than a year after having at- 
tained a flowering-ftalk, others longer, they, 
previous to their diffolution, afflrd from their 
fides a fupply of fuckers or ofF-fets to perpe- 
tuate the refpctSlive kinds ; fo that, at the end 
of many years, what is ftill often confidered 
as the fame individual root, is, in reality, 
another, as to every particle thereof. 

All Bulbs renew their leaves and flower- 
flems annually, and their principal feafon of 
flowering is at different times, from February . 
and March to October, fome producing their 
flowers at one time, and their leaves at ano- 
ther, as in fome fpecies of amaryllis and colchi- • 
cum ; others produce their flowers and leaves . 
together, as the hyacinth, tulip, narcifliis, &c. 
ami the leaves and flower-ftem of all the forts 
pcrifh annually, at a certain period after flow- 
ering, at which time the root begins its period 
of reft, drawing no nourifhment from the 
ground, remaining in that inactive ftaie fix 
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weeks or two months ; within this period of 
iriaaivity of thefe roots, before they put out 
new fibres to prepare for the future flower, is 
the only proper time to remove them, either 
to feparate the off-fets for propagation, or to 
plant the roots in frefh prepared earth, or re- 
move them to any other part of the garden, or 
to fend to any dittance ; or likewife to referve 
the Bulbs out of ground for autumn and fpring 
planting, when the beds or borders can be more 
conveniently prepared again for their recep- 
tion; for m'oft forts, taken up at ths above- 
mentioned period of reft, may be kept out of 
ground feveral months; or, if occafion rc- 

Suires, fome forts will admit of keeping out of 
le ground, from the time the flowers and 
leaves decay in May, June, or July, until the 
following fpring, as often practifed, when 
intended for fpring planting, to obtain a longer 
fucceflion of bloom, by fucceeding that of the 
autumn plantation : though Bulbs may remain 
feveral years unremoved ; and, when greatly 
increafed by off-fets, then taken up at the 
proper period, as above, to feparate the in- 
creafed progeny, and replanted again either 
dire&ly, or kept longer, as above. 

It is, however, particularly neceffary to take 
up all the choice kinds of Bulbs annually, to 
feparate the off-fets "for increafe, as well as to 
frefli prepare the earth of the beds and borders, 
to promote the merit of the fucceeding year's 
bloom; this is particularly proper for the 
curious tulips, hyacinths, narciffus, &c. as to 
the more inferior forts of Bulbs in general, they 
fhould alfo be removed every other year, or as 
often as their off-fets are considerably increafed 
in number, which, if permitted to remain fo 
long^as to increafe into large bunches, they 
will cramp each other in growth, and produce 
but fraall ill-nourifhed flowers. 

It is alfo proper to remark, that ajl Bulbs 
taken up at the above period of reft in fummcr, 
J fhould advife, where practicable, to plant the 
principal part again the following autumn, in 
October or November, as they will flower 
much ftronger than thofe kept out of ground 
till fpring. 

Bulbus Caulinus, a Cauliuc, or Stem- 
Bulb, i. e. Bulbs growing on the ftem or ftalk, 
oppofed to thofe before defcribed, which grow 
only under-ground upon the root. 

Thefe Stem-bulbous plants have alfo a Bul- 
bous root under-ground, from which fprings 
the ftem that produces the Caulinc Bulbs here 
alluded to, which plants arc denominated bulbi- 
fcrous, or bulb-bearing; of this kind arc 
feveral fpecics of Allium, fuch as common 
garlick, rocambole, tree onion, and fcvcral 
others of that genus, bearing fcvcral Bulbs, or 
7 



fmall cloves, on the fummit of the ftem, at thp 
origin of their umbel of flowers, which, being 
planted, fftely grow, become plants, and bear 
Bulbs as above ; ,fo that thefe kinds of bulbi- 
ferous plants are increafed both by the off-fets 
front the root or main Bulb under ground, as 
well as thofe elevated upon the ftem : the fame 
obtains in fome fpecies of lily, fuch as the 
Lilium bitlbiferum, the bulb-bearing and fiery 
lib/; alfo often in ornithogalum, or ftar of 
Bethlehem, and fome other liliaceous plants, 
which emit bulbs at the wings or angles of 
the leaves. 

By the lituation of thefe kinds of Cauline 
Bulbs, on different parts of the ftem, furni/h 
eflential marks for diftinguiftiing certain fpe- 
cies. 

BUPHTHALMUM, including the Ajle- 
rifcus, or Ox-Eye. 

This genus fumilhes herbaceous and fhrub- 
by plants, proper for the embellifhment of the 
pleafure-ground and green-houfe, all of which 
are garniflied with limple leaves, and com- 
pound, radiated, and moftly yellow flowers. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

CkaraUers.'] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having an imbricated general cup, 
inclofing numerous florets. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite and female florets ; the former 
compofe the difc, the latter the radius. Sta- 
mina, in the hermaphrodite florets five fila-. 
ments, haying cylindric anthcrae. Pistil- 
lum, in the hermaphrodite florets, an oval 
germen, Angle ftyle, and ftigma; in the females 
a double-headed germen, Ample ftyle, and two 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; a iingle 
naked feed in each floret. 

The fpecies of mpft account are as follow: 
the firft three are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of the full ground. 

I. Bophth almum helianthoidcs. 

Helianthus-likc American Ox-Eye] Buph- 
thalmum with a perennial root, and annual 
ftalks four or five feet high ; oval-hcart- 
formed, three-veined, fawed leaves, placed 
oppofitc; and the branches terminated by large, 
radiated, yellow flowers, in leafy cups, appear- 
ing in July and Augnft. 

a . Bupiith ai.mum falicifolium . 

fVtllow-lcavcd Alpine Ox- Eye J] Buphthal- 
mum with a perennial root, and annual ftalks 
about two feet high ; fpear-fhaped, fawed, 
hairy leaves, placed alternate ; and the branches 
ending in radiated, bright, yellow flowers, in 
naked cups, appearing in June, July, and 
Auguft. 

3. Buphth almum r/andiflomm. 
Great-Jlowcred Jmooth IVillo-M-leaved Ox- 
Eye.} 



JTyftJr Buphthalraum with perennial 1 roots ; 
annual ftalks two feet high; narrow, fpear- 
ftiaped, fmoath, {lightly-indented leaves ; an<j 
radiated yellow flowers, in naked cups, at the 
end of the branches. . 

The three following are of fhrubby growth, 
and require fhelter in winter. 

4. Buphthalmum maritimum. 
Maritime Sicilian Ox-Eye*.] Buphthalmum 

with a perennial root ; very branching, peren- 
nial, firm ftalks, about a foot high; wedge- 
fhaped, hairy, alternate leaves ; the branches 
crowned by radiated yellow flowers in blunt 
' leafy cups, peduncled ; — flowering mod part 
of the year. 

5. Buphthalmum fruticefcens. 
Shrubby Jamaica Ox-Eye] Buphthalmum 

with woody ftalks and branches, riling eight or 
ten feet high, adorned with fpear-fhaped, 
filvery, hoary leaves, of very different fizes, 
placed oppofite on foot-ftalks, having two 
teeth near the bafe of each leaf, and pale yel- 
low flowers in fcaly cups from the ends of 
the branches, appearing from July until Odlo- 
her. 

Vi iriety. ] Shrubby Ox-Eye widi thick ob- 
long leaves, having no teeth on the fbot-ftalk. 

6. Buphthalmum arborefcens. 
Tree Bermudas Ox-Eye.] Buphthalmum 

with feveral fhrubby ftems dire&iy from the 
root about a yard high, ligneous below, and 
fucculent above, garni fhed with fpear-fhaped, 
thick, fucculent, finooth, green leaves, placed 
oppofite, and bright yellow flowers on longifh 
foot-ftalks at the ends of the branches, in July, 
Auguft, and September. 

Variety.] Shrubby Bermudas Ox-Eye with 
hoary leaves. 

All thefe fix fpecies are exotics, though the 
three firft are hardy, the other three are tender; 
all of which flower here very ornamentally in 
fummcr and autumn, but rarely any but the 
three tirft forts afford feed in this country. 

The firft three fpecies being hardy flowering 
perennials that profper in any common foil, are 
proper furniture for the. ornament of large 
gardens, in fpacious borders, or in vacant 
lpaccs towards the fronts of the fhrubbcry 
compartment, where they will effect, variety, 
and appear very ornamental feveral 'months in 
fummcr. 

The fourth fort, Buphthalmum maritimum, 
or Sea Ox-Eye, requires Iheltcr from frofr, fo 
inuftbe cultivated in pots, and in winter placed 
in or near a grccn-houic or garden- frame, to 
have occafional fhelter thereof in bad weather. 

The fifth and fixth forts and varieties require 
conflant (heller of a grccn-houfe in winter, 
fo muft be always continued in pots, and 



* placed- to accompany the exotics of. daat de- 
partments .. . f t •".{., 
Propagation of all, tlie Sorts. 
The three, firft, herbaceous, kinas multiply 
freely by their roots, and by which they may 
be propagated abundantly in autumn or fpring, 
either by taking ofFfome flips from the roots, 
or to take them up, and divide them wholly into 
feveral parts, planting the flips in the places 
where it is defigned they fliall remain. 

They may alfo he propagated plentifully by 
feeds, in a bed of common earth, in fpring or 
autumn. 

The Maritime fort, and the other two 
fhrubby kinds, are propagated eafily by cut- 
tings of their branches, any time from April to 
July, planting diem in pots of light earth, 
which, if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, will 
facilitate their rooting greatly, though thofe 
planted in June and July will frequently emit 
roots tolerably well without that afliftance, 
allowing occafional {hade and waterings. 

After they are ftruck, and advanced a little 
in growth, plant them in feparate pots, and let 
them remain in the. full air till the end of 
October, then move them to the places of 
fhelter before mentioned. 

BUPLEURUM, Hare'sJEar, aridShrubby 
^Ethiopian Hart-wort. 

This genus retains both herbaceous and 
fhrubby plants ; the former poflefs little merit, 
but of the latter aFe two or three beautiful 
evergreen ihrubs, one for the fhrubbery, the 
others for the green-houfe. 

Glafs and order, Penlandria Digynia. 
Charaflers. J.Galyx, umbelliferous flower, 
having a many-leaved involucrum to the gene- 
ral umbel, and to the fmaller umbels but five 
leaves ; the main umbel compofed of about ten 
fmaller ones, and fcarce any calyx to the florets. 
Corolla, each floret compofed of five whole 
inflexed petals. Stamina, five filaments, 
and roundifh anthera?. PisTiLLuM, a ger- 
men below the corolla, two veflexedftyles, and 
minute ftigmas. Pf.ricar.pium, none; a 
roundifh compreffed two-parted fruit, having 
two oblong feeds. 
The fpecies that merit culture are, 
1. Bupt.eurum fruticofum. 
Shrubby Hare's-Ear, or ^Ethiopian Hart- 
wort.] Buplcurum with a lhrubby flom, di- 
viding into numerous branches, forming a 
bulhy head live or fix feet high, adorned with 
oblong-oval, cntiie loaves <;f a pale-green co- 
lour, placed alternate, ami yellow (lowers in 
umbels at the ends of the branches, in July and 
Auguft, fomclimcs fuccccded by ripe feeds. 
. 2. BiMU.kuuum di forme. 

Difo>m-le<tv<d Shrubby Cape Hare's- Ear.] 
Buplcurum 
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Supleurum "with" a fhrubby branching ftem, 
growing five or fix feet high, garniftjed with 
two-formed leaves, the fpring > leaves being 
decompounded of many plane finely-cut lobes, 
fucceeded in fumruer by others that ate long, 
•narrow, rufh-like, angular, and'trifid, growing 
in clufters, and greenifh flowers in fpreading 
umbels at the ends of the branches in July, 
fucceeded by feeds in autumn. 

3. Bvn.EVR.VM/rutice/cens. 

Under -Jtirubby, grafs - leaved ^Ethiopian 
Hare's-Ear. .] Bupleurum with a fhrubby 
branching ftalk of moderate growtli, with 
narrow-linear leaves, and fmall umbels of 
flowers at the ends of the branches in July. , 

The .firft of thefe fpecies has great merit 
as a hardy evergreen for the fhrubbery, though 
it was formerly retained as a green-houfe 
plant, being deemed too tender to profper in 
the full ground ; but experience has proved it 
to be of a tolerable hardy temperature, fo as to 
fucceed in the open air all the year in a dry 
foil ; and being a handforae bufhy fhrub, makes 
a fine appearance in the fronts of the fhrub- 
bery clumps. 

The fecond and third fpecies being tender, 
mnft always be retained in pots, to have the 
fhelter of a green-houfe in winter. 

Propagation. 

All the forts may be propagated both by 
feeds and by cuttings. 

The feeds may be fown in autumn, focn 
after they are ripe, in pots of light mould, 
placing them in a frame, to have melter from 
froft in winter, and in fpring plunge them in 
a hot-bed, particularly the two green-houfe 
kinds, which will foon bring up the plants ; 
thefe are to be inured to the full air, and 
tranfplanteA into feparate fmnll pots, giving 
lhade and occafional waterings all fummer ; 
and in October placed in a green houfe or 
frame ; and in April following thofe of the firft 
fort may be planted in the nurferv. 

By cuttings they may be raifecf in fpring in 
pots of light earth, plunging them in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, where they will readily take root. 

But the common Shrubby ./Ethiopian Hart- 
wort may alfo be raifed by cuttings in the 
common ground, planted in July, Augufr, or 
September, and flickered ocean onally from 
froft during winter; or they may be planted in 
pots at the above time, and placed in a garden- 
frame for occafional (heller from froft ; and if 1 
cither method the cuttings will emit roots in 
the fpring, giving water freely all Cummer, 
and Inciter again in winter; and in fpring 
following plant them out in a fhcltcrcd place 
in the nuifcry, to obtain proper growth for 
the fhrubbery. 



BUTOMUS, Flowering Rufli, or Water 
Gladiole. 

> 'There is but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 
flowery, perennial aquatic, of tall growth, 
crowned by umbellate "flowers. 
' Clafsfahd order, Enneandria Hexagynid. 

Chat-afters.] Calyx, umbellate flowers in 
a {ingle umbel, having a three-leaved involu- 
crum. Corolla, each floret of the umbel is 
compofed of fix roundifh concave petals. 
Stamina, nine awl-fhaped filaments, and 
double lamellated antbera. Pistillum, fix 
oblong-pointed germina,- and fingle ftigmata. 
Pericarpium, fix oblong-pointed capfules, 
having fingle cells filled with oblong feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Butomus umbellatus. 

Umbellated Butomus.] Butomus with a 
thick, oblong, fibry root, crowned by many 
long fword-form leaves, and a thick, ftrong,- 
fmoothflower-ftalk,from three to fix feet high, 
ornamented at top by a large umbellate clufter 
of flowers, in June and July, fucceeded by 
abundance of feed. 

Varieties of this ate,} Whire-flowering 
Butomus — Red-flowered Butomus — Deep- 
purple-fiowered Butomus. 1 

Thefe plants are aquatics, and adorn our 
river-iides, and other watery places, in mod 
parts of Britain ; but as they produce very 
ornamental flowers, all the varieties merit 
culture in gardens, accommodated with fitua- 
cions properly adapted for their growth, fuch 
as in very moift places, by the fides of any 
piece of water, rivulet, or any place of copious 
moifture, where the roots may be moftly in 
water, particularly any boggy or marfhy part,, 
where thefe and feveral other of the aquatic 
tribe may be introduced, which will flourifh, 
and render fuch places very ornamental. 

Their propagation may be effected by feed, 
or by the roots. 

By feed, it may be fown thick in any watery 
or boggy place, as above, as foon as it is ripe", 
and kit to nature. By roots, they may be 
removed any time after flowering, and fuch 
that admit of it, may be divided, planting them 
at once in the places allotted them,' where 
they will abide for years, and flower an- 
nually. 

BUXUS, the Box-tree. 

The plants of this genus are hardy ever- 
green fli rubs, well calcul ited for ornamental' 
purpofes in fhruhhery works, &c. of which 
there are but two fpecies, one of them a large 
flirtih, that admits of feveral beautiful varieties 
proper for evergreen plantations; the other is 
alfo a pretty evergreen of very dwarfifh 
growth, but its chiefert merit is for forming- 
edgings 
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edgings to. flower-beds and borders, for which 
purpofe it is fuperibr to;all. other plants. 

The- wood of the large fort is alfo of Angu- 
lar value for innumerable, different forts of 
curious utenfils. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Tetrandria. ( 

Characters.] Calyx,, male and female 
flowers ; the males have a three, and the fe- 
males a four concave-leaved cup. Corolla, 
in the males two, and the females three fmall 
concave petals. Stamina, the males have 
four filaments, and double anthera:. Pistil- 
lum, the females have a roiindifh trigonous 
germen, three fliort ftyles, and hiipid ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, a roundifh trilocular capfule, 
each cell having two oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Buxus arbor cfccns. 
Tree-Box.] Buxus with a tree-like ftem, 

dividing into numerous branches, forming a 
regular head, growing twelve or fifteen feet 
high, and very clofely adorned with fmall ftifl" 
fhining leaves. 

Varieties of this.'] Tree-Box with oval 
leaves, or Broad-leaved Tree-Box — Tree-Box 
with narrow leaves, or Narrow-leaved Tree- 
Box— Silver-ftriped-leaved Tree-Box — Silver- 
edged-leaved Tree-Box — Gold-lhiped Tree- 
Box — Gold-edged Tree-Box — Gold-tipped 
Tree-Box — Curled-leaved Striped Tree-Box. 

2. Buxus fuffruticofa. 

Dwarf Shrubby Box.] Buxus with many 
fmall, fliort, very branchy Items, immediately 
from the root, riling a foot and half high, 
clofely adorned from the very bottom with 
fmall, round, ft iff lea ves. 

Varieties.'] Dwarf Shrubby Green Box-— 
Dwarf Shrubby Striped Box. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are very in- 
confideiable, fo that the beauty of the fhrubs 
confifts in their numerous, clofdy-placcd, 
ihining, evergreen leaves. 

All the forts are fo haidy, that they profper 
in any expofure and foil, and no weather in- 
jures them. 

The firft fpecies, Bums arborefcens, and its 
varieties, being of beautiful growth, arc ele- 
gant furniture for the Ihrubbery plantations, 
ior having numerous branches, very clofely 
garniihed with their fmall fhining leaves, ef- 
Jtecl a very ftriking and agreeable contraft at 
all fcafons, in affcmblage with the larger- 
leaved evergreens. 

This ihrub is alfo fomctimcs ufed in forming < 
low evergreen hedges for ornament, and is > 
likewife lometimcs planted as finglc objects, 
trained into pyramids, globes, &c. 

This fort merits culture alfo for its wood, 
which, being very hard, is of fingular ufc to ■ 
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the mamemaHcal-inftrument-makers, : engra- 
vers, and turners;* for making . innumerable: 
fmall utenfils. 

The wood is fo compact and heavy, that it 
will fink in water. 

If, therefore, any one would cultivate this - 
tree for its wood, may plant it on almoft any* 
dry poor foil, even on the declivities of chalky, 
or gravelly barren hills, where they will grow, 
freely, as is evident by the vaft numbers that 
adorn Box-hill in S.urry, about twenty miles 
from London, which bring, a confulerable 
income to the owner ; and what is remarkable, 
the wood is fold by weight, at fo.much pec 
pound, which renders it ftill moie valuable to 
the cultivator. 

The fecond fpecies, Dwarf Shrubby Box, is 
a valuable little plant, for its ufefulnefs in 
forming edgings to beds and borders, for which, 
ufe there is no plant fo proper; it fixes its roots 
fo firmly in the ground, and its branches 
coming out fo thick and clofe to the very 
furface, that it anfwers effectually the purpofe. 
of a beautiful edging, and of fecuring the 
earth of the beds or borders from being forced, 
out, either by heavy rains, or doing the necef- 
fary work ; fo that as an edging, it is both,; 
ufeful and ornamental. 

It may alfo be trained as a dwarf fhrub,. 
permitting it to take its natural growth, when 
it will make proper furniture for the fronts of 
fmall clumps. 

This fort is alfo, by the gardeners about 
London, trained in different figures, as -globes, 
pyramids, and the like, for market, which, as. 
it bears the fmoke, is proper to plant in pots,, 
to adorn court-yards and balconies. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The Tree-Box and varieties may be raifed. ; 
abundantly by feeds, layers,, and cuttings^, 
though the two latter are the methods by which 
they are rood commonly propagated, and» 
indeed is the only method, of propagation for 
the variegated forts, fo as to continue the- 
different kinds with certainty. 

If it is, however, intended to raile the com- 
mon grcenfort by fccd,.fow it in autumn foon 
alter they ripen, in. a border of light earth hair 
an inch deep, and the plants will come up in- 
fpring, and in two years will be lit to plant out. 
in the nurfery-lincs.. 

To incrcafc them.by layers, it may be doner 
any time in the year ; but the fpring is the mod. 
eligible feafon, any time in March or April ; 
or in the autumn, in September or October: 
they will be rooted for planting off the autumn, 
following. 

Cuttings of all thefc tree forts may be plant-, 
ed in autumn, or any time in the fpring, but 
the 
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the fooner the better : chufe fhoots of one or 
two years' wood, about fix or eight inches 
long plant them in a fhady border half way 
in the earth, and fix inches diftance, and give 
" water in dry weather. 

The Dwarf Box propagates very plentifully 
by numerous off-fets or fuckers from the 
roots, which may be parted any time from 
Septembci to April, or even later, upon occa- 
sion ; obferving, thofe of them you intend to 
train as fhrubs, are to be planted fmgly in rows 
in the nurfery a foot afunder ; but when in- 
tended for edgings, they are to be planted clofe 
to one another, in the following manner. 
Of planting the Dwarf Sort for Edgings. 
As before noticed, the Dwarf Box is the bed 
plant for edgings, and its propagation is effect- 
ed abundantly by dividing the plants into as 
many parts as are fumifhed with fibres ; alio 
the flips of the branches, having no roots, will 
grow : but as the plants increafe greatly from 
the bottom, fumifhed with plenty of fibres, 
and are eafilv parted, it is moft advifable, for 
edgings, to ufe entirely thofe flips that are 
provided with roots. 

For tile purpofe of edgings, fuch plants as 
are fnort and bufhy are to be preferred, reject- 
ing fuch as have long, naked, fticky ftems and 
branches, and preference is to be given to thofe 
whofe roots are fhort and very fibrous. 

The plants are cultivated for fale, purpofely 
for edgings, in many places, particularly in the 
nurferies and other "gardens about London, 
•which being planted in clofe rows in the man- 
ner, of edgings, is commonly fold by meafure- 
mcnt, generally about fix-pence per yard, run- 
ning meafurc, and oneyard of good clofe Box 
will, wheii parted, plant three or four. 

In flipping or parting the Box for edgings, it 
is not proper to divide it into very fmall flips, 
and, if poffible, let each flip be fumifhed with 
fibres ; for although the naked or rootlcfs flips 
will grow, they are improper to be planted 
with the rioted plants, becaufc many may 
fail, and occafion gaps in the edging. The 
plants when flipped fhoutd' be trimmed at root 
and top, cutting off or fhortening long fticky 
roots, and only trim the draggling tops even ; 
but by no means cut them too clofe to appear 
fiuhby. 

The manner of planting the edging is this. 

To plant a clofe regular Box-edging, the 
ed^c of the bed or border which is tVbe plant- 
ed muft be made up full and even by line, then 
a flight trench muft be cut about fix inches 
deep, in which to plant the Box alinofl ro the 
top, according to the following directions. I 

In the firfl; place, proceed to flake out the { 
intended width of your border, walk, &c. and I 



place for tlie edging ; then, tf not clone before* 
dig the edge along full and regular, and di- 
reicHy tread the top evenly all the way, to fettle 
the earth- equally, that it may not fink, ill 
holjows hereafter ; then, having pf evioufly 
marked* on the flakes the proper height and 
level for the edging, flretch a line, if for 
ftraight work, along the edge, agreeable t6 the 
faid mark of level, and with a fpade make Up 
the ground even to the line, finifhing it level 
and frnooth about a fpade's-breadth all the way 
along the top ; this done, ftrain the line tight, ' 
and proceed to cut out a flight neat trench for 
the reception of the edging: the trench muft 
be cut on the walk-fide of the line, about fix 
inches deep, cutting the fide next the line nearly 
perpendicular, and as even as poffible, turning 
the earth thereof towards the walk or alley, 
and it is then ready for the plants. 

Or for a ferpentine edging, where a line 
cannot be ufed, make up the edge as above 
advifed ; then with the point of your knife 
edge-ways draw along the top the ferpentine 
form intended, in a fmall very thin fcorc as 
lightly as poffible, not to loofen the top furface 
in that part ; and then with the fpade cut out 
a trench accordingly, in the manner as above; 

The Box being trimmed, as before directed, 
proceed to planting, placing the plants' clofe 
againft the upright fide of the trench, and fo 
clofe together, as at once to form a clofe and 
regular edging, with the tops all of an equal 
height even with the line. As you proceed in 
planting, draw with the hand a little earth up 
to the plants, juft to fix them in 1 due pofitiou 
till the line or row is finilhed, then with the 
fpade trim in the remainder of the earth almoft 
even with the tops of the edging, and prefs it 
evenly thereto with the foot, to fix the plants as 
they are to remain, and the work is finifhed. 

When the edging is planted, obferve, if there 
are any irregular parts, projecting either on 
the fides or top, go over it lightly with the 
j;ardcn-fhcars, or knife, and- trim off any fuch 
irregularities. 

It thefc edgings are planted late in the 
fpring, or early in autumn, while the dry hot 
weather continues, it will be neceffary to give 
occafional waterings, but more particularly 
thofe planted late in fpring. 

As ro the general culture of thefe Bbx- 
edgings, it conlifls principally in clipping or 
(hearing them with gaiden-fhears once a year 
at leaft, to continue them in rcg ti la 1- order, and 
within due bounds, in refpedt to height and 
breadth, for they fhould not lie fufrercd to 
grow above three inches high; nor more than 
about two broad, for if more than that, they 
affumc a ultiinly appearance, and ; make' the 
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beds or borders feem hollow: befides, when 
permitted to grow high and thick, they afFor,d 
harbour for flugs, fnails, and other deftru&ive 
vermin. - 

The moft proper feafon for clipping thefe 
edgings is May or June, or occafionally any 
time in fummer : this is to be underftood 'of 
thofe that are cut only once a year: but, to 
have them continued perfectly neat, they 
fhould be cut twice every fummer; firft in 
May, or beginning or middle of June, and the 
fecond cutting in Auguft or September; or,*' 
where edgings have been omitted clipping in 
fummer or autumn, and remained rough all 
winter, they may be cut regular in the fpring, 
in March or April. 

It is advifable, in the fummer, to clip them in 



moift weather, as they then cut freer, and the 
beauty of the edging^ .better preferved, ;than 
when lhorn in a dry' and hot time, which is apt 
to occafion the leaves to turn brown/^nd have 
a nifty, unfightly appearance for a long time. 
The fame alio happens when cut early in fpring 
while frofty nights prevail. 

When any of thefe edgings are grown very 
broad and clumfy, they fhould be taken up, 
flipped or parted, and replanted in a compact 
neat edging as above . directed. The fame 
fhould likewife be pra&ifed to fuch edgings as 
have large gaps in different parts, and fuch 
alfo as are irregular by haying high and 
low places, and where the plants have become 
naked and ftubby. 
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CACALIA, Foreign' Colt's-foot. 
This genus furnifb.es fome hardy, herba- 
ceous, tall, flowery perennials of the common 
ground, and fome of fhrubby growth for the 
greeri-houfe, garni fhed with iimple leaves, and- 
compound flowers in umbels at the ends of the 
ftalks and branches. 

Clafs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia M- 
qualis. 

Characters.] Calyx, compound flowers, 
having many florets included in an oblong, 
fcaly, general cup. Corolla, feveral tubu- 
lous" funnel-fhaped florets, five-parted at top. 
Stamina, five fmall filaments, and cylindric 
anthene. Pistillum, an oblong germen, 
flcnder ftyle, and two oblong revolute ftigmas. 
Per i car pi um, none; a naked feed in each 
floret, crowned with down. 
' There are many fpecics ; the principal and 
moft noted forts that merit culture in our 
gardens, conlilr of three hardy, herbaceous, 
ornamental, flowering perennials, and four 
fhrubby, fucculcnt green-houfc plants. 
Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

I. Cacalia alpha. 

Alpine Purple Cacalia.] Cacalia with 
flefhy, fprcading, perennial roots, kidney-heart- 
(linpcd, acute, indented, thickilh leaves, on 
long foot-ftalks ; and upright, herbaceous 
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ftems, a foot and half high, branchy upward,, 
with all the branches terminated by a broad- 
thick .cory'mbus of purple flowers, in June, 
July, &c. 

/Varieties.] Smooth green-leaved— Hoary* 
leayed— Hairy thick-leaved. . . 

2. Cacalia fuaveolens* 
Swcct.fcentcd Canada Cacalia."] Cacalia 

with creeping, fpreading, perennial roots ; 
ftrong, ere£t, herbaceous ftems, fix or feven 
feet high, garnifhed with triangular, halbert- 
fhapcd,>arrow-pointed, indented leaves, placed 
alternately ; and die ftalks terminated by co- 
rymbi of white fweet-fcented flowers in July, 
Auguft, &c. ■ 

3. C AC AH A atriplicifolia. 
Atriplex-lcavcd Virginia Cacalia.] Cacalia 

with a thick perennial root, compofed of miny 
fpreading flefliy tubers, fending up ftrong, 
herbaceous, annual ftalks, four or five feet 
high, garnifhed with roundifli-heart-fhaped, 
indentcd-finuated leaves, placed alternate'; and 
the ftalks crowned by umbellate bunches of 
yellow flowers, having five florets in each cup, 
appealing in July, ore. 

The above three herbaceous fpecies of 
Cacalia flower annually in June, July, and 
Auguft : fucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in 
September and O&ob'cr ; then their ftalks foon 
E e after 
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after die % the and riefc Mi m 

from the roots In the rpririg. , '' 
Tender JShi my Kind*. 

The four following are ihrnbby, TuccuTfctttj! 
African exotics for 'the green-houie. 

4. CacalYa TTcoides. 

JFicoides-leaved African CddtFia.] Cafcjtlia 
with mVubby', llrrorig, Vound, fucculent'ftibms 
arid branches, grdwm& feven of eight Feet 
high ; comprfefled 1 , lefhy, fucculeHt, ta]pet' 
f eaves, ending in a '.point, covered .'\yim a 
rnealy powder ; aifd t the branchtSs ierhiihated 
by fmall umbel's of 'white flowers, fn autumn. 



■winter, *>r 

CAc&lklRleMa. , 
(Kkinia)-or Qleander^eavedCdnh^yCiltd- 
Ua \ or Cabbage -flalked-tree y fometimes called 1 
Carnation-tree^ Cacalia with a thick, upright, 
fucculent, compound ftem, compofedofmany 
oblong, fweiling divifions or joints, dividing 
above --into i rr e gu lar tranches' -of -fimrlar 
growth ; long, narrow, flat leaves ; their 
foot-ftalks, as they fall off, leaving obfolete 
fears, as in a cabbage ftalk ; and the branches 
terminated by large clufters of carnation-co-*- -or 
loured flowers, from July or Auguft till Oc- 
tober. 

6. Cacalia papillaria. 
Papillarisus, or } R6ugh-Jlalied Cacalia of 

the Cape of Good-Hope.] Cacalia with a 
fhfnbby, large, ' fucculent ftem^ .tirahchmg ir- 
regularly, amrnarrow fucculcntleiVes, Svhich 
falling Tidm 'fttelr feofiftaiks, Wtfe feMiri 
truncated on the ftem and branches like 
flioTns. : 

7. Cacalia Antevphorbium. 
(Anteuphorbium)— or Oval-leaved Cape Ca 

ealia.] Cacalia with feveral flendcr fucculent 
items, dividing upward into many irregular, 
fimilar branches ; ovate-oblong, Sat, fuccu- 
lent leaves, placed alternate; the fobtftaitks 
having three lincs'at the bafe underneath/run- 
ning albng the branch on which they ate 
fituated. 

The firft three fpecies and varieties are very 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the flowery 
tribe, which, alrhough not of any ftriking 
beauty, are proper furniture foflargepleafurfc- 
grounds, to inefcafe the variety in fpacious 
borders, or in the clumps : between deciduous 
Ihrubs, or the borders of ihady walks, &c; 
they will flower in fummer and autumn, ter- 
minating the ftalks and branches in corym- 
bous umbels, %vhi(e, greenifh, and purple, in 
the different fpecies, and faccccdea 1 by ripe 
feeds in 'autumn. 

Their propagation is by dividing rticfr roots' 
anytime in autumn or fpring. , 
• They may alfo be railed sAundanrty by" 
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TeMs, elfne'r fovvh, 4 '6* permMed to Scatter, 
which, by means bf their flo*wny pappus* 
are often 'wafted te a cdrifiderable diftance, 
and where they fall come up freely. 

The four fhrbbb'y fucculeqt forts, requiring 
a greeii-hbufe here all winter, muft always 
remain in pbts Of h'ght fantly earth, giving 
tfioderate waterings iri 'fummer, hut as little 
as poffible in 'whiter, as being bf a Very fuc- 
culent nature. 

Thefe plants, hetttg'fl ngulaf 'in their growth, 
merit a place in every.curious collection. 

Their 'propagation is eafily erTecled by cut- 
tings 'df their branches, any time from March 
to Jiiljr. i& thfc'cnttings -be fiVe or fix inches 



long, permitting them to "lie a 'fortnight to 
heal the cht parr ; ! *hen fjlant 'them in pots of 
light mould, which you may plunge in a 
moderate hot-bed ; though thofe planted in 
fummer generally take root freely without 
fnch affiftance. 

CACTUS, Melo-Caclus, Melon-Thiftle ; 
includes alfo the Cereus, or Torch-Thiftle, 
and Creeping Cereufes, &c. and the Optoitia, 
Indian Fig. 

This genus furnifhes a curious collection 
of fucculent exotics, of Angularly ftrange and 
different growths, inhabitants moftly of the 
hot parts of South America, and the Weft- 
India iflands, and retained here for curiofity 
in our ftofres and gYeen-houfes. 

Clafs ahd Order, Icofdndria Monogynia. 
'Characters.] CalYx, a monophyflous, tu- 
bular-cdhcave, deciduous cup. Corolla, 
many brbad obfiife petals, the -exterior ones 
fh'brt, "the inner ones largeft and connivent. 
Stamina, numerous filaments irifcrtedin 
the calyx, and erect, antherae. Pistillum, 
a germen below the receptacle, cylindric ftyle, 
arid heiide'd multifid ftigma. PfcRiCARPiUM, 
an oblbng'bajdcaceous fruit of one cell, hav- 
ing 'numerous feeds. 

As the Meh-Caflus, or Melon-Thiftle, af- 
fumcs very different ftfudtures and appearances 
frbm the Cereus, or Tbrch-Thiftlc, an'd Creep- 
ing Cereufes, and the Opuiitia, or Indian Fig, 
many ftill confider them as three different ge- 
nera ; but their characters being the fame, 
Urinous ranges them all in the genus Caflus, 
under which we fhall alfo place them, though, 
for difti'riftion fake, in three different claffcs, 
i. e. the Melo-Caftus, or Melon-Thiftle j the 
Caclus-Ccreus, or Torch-Thiftle, and Creep- 
ing Cereufes ; the Callus Opuntia, or Indian 
Fig. 

\rjl Clafs, the Melo-Catlijs, or Melon-Thijlle. 

The fpecies of Catlus, called Mclon-Tluftlc, 
arc plants of very fingulnr ftru&urc, being 
fhaped like a great melon, having neither 
vifiblc 
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vifible ftejfy branches, nor leaves, but appear 
like a large rpundilh fleijiy roafs or lump, 
fitting cjqte tp t^e earthi, growing a foot to a 
yard high, fome deeply ribbed longitudinally, 
and all of them clp'fely armed with rpbii ft 
thorns; and fome are crowned with a. large 
tuft of downy matter, intermixed with ^fliarp 
fpines. . ; 

There are but two real fpecies of this fort, 
which are, 

1. Cactus, Melo-cacluu , 
(Melo-caclusJ—or Great Melon- < fliijlle.~\ 

Cactus, with a large, roundifli, melon-fhaped, 
flefhy, green body, ovate-globular form, grow- 
ing one to two or three feet high, and half as 
thick, or more, having fourteen pr fifteen lon- 
gitudinal angles or ribs, clofely befet with 
ftrong thorns along the ridge .or each angle ; 
and at top, a large prickly crown or cap, 
from which, round the upper part, are pro- 
duced the flowers and fruit in circles. 

Varieties.] Great Melon Thiftle, with 
ftraight angles— with fifteen angles fpirally 
twifted, and erect fpines— with fourteen an- 
gles, and long recurved .fpines— with fifteen 
angles, and broad recurved .fpines— with. four- 
teen angles, and white fpines. 

2. Cactus mamillaris. 

Mamillary Smaller Melon Thijlle.] Cac- 
tus, with a roundifti-oblong melon-fhaped bo- 
dy, glowing a foot high, .clofely covered 
with ovate, bearded, downy tubercles, arm- 
ed with bundles of reddifh-brown fpines ; and 
betvveen the tubercles iffue the flowers round 
the middle of the plant, in July or Auguft, 
fucceeded by fmall crimfon or fcarlet fruit in 
autumn, continuing and ripening in winter, 
furnifhing many feeds. 

Varieties.] Smaller Melon Thiftle with 
white fpines — with red fpines — Proliferous or 
childing, producing young plants from the! 
fides. ' 

Both the above fpecies, and their refpectivc' 
varieties, are wholly perennial in root and top, 
and of many years' duration ; they are of moft 
lingular appearance in their habit of growth : 
natives of the hot parts of South America 
and the Weft-Indies, growing in the crevices 
of rocks, having Scarcely any earth for their! 
fupport, where they obtain a large fi7,e, par-! 
ticularly the firft fort, which grows three on 
four feet high, and half as much in diamc-j 
tcr. i 

In this country they are prefcrved as plants! 
of, curiofity, anil require the conftant accom-! 
modation of our beft ftoves, and uiiift be 
planted in pots of light fandy earth, placing! 
them upon the top of the flues or fhclvcs in 
winter, and iu (lie bark-bed in fummer, giv-) 
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i^g. but very moderate, watering in the hptteft; 
.weadier," and none at all in winter, they be- 
fing of themfelves very v fucculent .and "replete 
with moiftiire. • '•" ■ •j- . 

Their Propagation. 
The propagation of uiefe plants in England 
is by feed,, in '.. pots of light fandy earth, 
plunged in the bark-bed, where they will 
foon come up, which, after, having advanced 
a ; little in growth, ftjould be pricked in fepa- 
rate very fmall pots, plunging them alfo in 
die barkrbed, and they will make great pro- 
grefs, though it will be fome years before 
they acquire any confiderable fize. 

Young plants fometimes iflue from the 
fides of the old ones ; thefe may be taken off 
and planted, managing them as above. 

But fome, to have large plants as foon as 
poffible, procure them from the Weft-Indies 
in tub's^ of dry rubbiihy compoft, being care- 
ful during the voyage to guard them from cold 
and every fort of moifture, and as foon as they 
arrive, plant them in pots, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed till rooted. 

Second Clafs. 
Cactus Cereus, the Ceretts, or Torch- 
Thiftle, and Creeping ,Cereus. 

This clafs confifts alfo of fucculent peren- 
nial exotics of America, of fingular ftructure 
in various different growths, and retained 
here for variety in our ftoves, and fome in 
green-houfes. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the Caclus Melo-Catlus. 

The Cactufes of this clafs are vaftly different 
in ftructure and general habit from thofe of 
the preceding ; thofe of this clafs advance 
with long, angulated, naked, fucculent ftalks ; 
fome erected fingly like a column ten to thirty 
or forty feet in height, having neither branches 
nor leaves ; odiers are of creeping grojwtli, 
with long, climbing, rooting ftalks, branch- 
ing and mounting themfelves upon fupport to 
a great diftance, and fome trail upon the 
ground; all of .which are for the moft part 
leaflefs, but moft of them produce moft ele- 
gant multipetalous flowers, which, in fome of 
the climbing kinds, arc of wonderful lize and 
beauty, fpreading like an umbrella a foot or 
more in diameter ; and what iV'morc remark- 
able in thefc, they appear only on nights, and 
arc fo' extremely fugacious, that, opening ful- 
ly abput ten or eleven o'clock, they continue 
expanded only three or four hours, then begin 
to (hut and fade, and by fix or feven in the 
morning arc quite clofea, hang drooping, and 
in a. manner withered and decayed, never 
opening any more, though they are often fuc- 
ceeded by frcfli ones on the fame plant the 
E c 2 following 
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following night ; and thbfe of all the forts, in 
their native foil, arc fucceeded by a large, 
roundi/h, eatable fruit, but it rarely attains 
perfection in this country. * 

They are preferred here in many of our 
hot-houfes as curiofities, and, as fuch, highly 
demand the attention of die curious. 

The fpecies of this clafs are, 

I. The Upright, or Torch Thiftle kinds. 

Conlift of very lingular and curious peren- 
nial plants, growing each with a ftrong, credt, 
angulatcd, flelhy, fucculent ftem, armed with 
thorns, and of mmy years' duration in growth; 
fome jointed, and fome without either branches 
or leaves ; others a little branched, fome ris- 
ing to a eonfiderable height, twenty, or thirty, 
to forty-fect in an upright, naked growth, like 
a column, especially in their native foil, 
South-America and the Weft-Indies ; and 
fome have grown many feet high in this 
country in our hot-houfes, &c. others are of 
more moderate ftaturc, three or four to eight 
or ten feet in the different fpecies ; and in 
all the forts the ftems have feveral ridged 
angles longitudinally from the bottom upward, 
as follow : 

1. Cactus-Cereus hcxagonus. 

Six-angled Greater Torch-TJiiflle of Suri- 
nam.] Cactus-Cereus, with an upright, ftrong, 
fix-angled, fucculent, branchlcfs ftem, grow - 
ing like a column, twenty or thirty to forty 
feet high, the angles armed with fpines in ra- 
diated clufters, and from the fides of the ftem 
at the angles, large white flowers in prickly 
cups, on thick fkihy peduncles ; fomctimcs 
appearing in this country in July or Auguft, 
but rarely fucceeded by fruit. 

2. Cactus-Cereus pentagonus. 
Pentangular, or Five-angled Jointed Torch- 

Thiftlc.] Cactus-Cereus with an upright, five- 
angled, jointed, flenderer, fucculent ftem, 
growing feveral feet high ; and the angles 
armed with fpines. 

3. Cactus-Cereus tctragonus. 

Four-Angled Smaller Torch-Thiflle.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, four-angled, fuc- 
culent ftem, growing four or five Veer- high, 
the angles diftant, compreflctl, armed with 
fpines, and emit feveral fide /hoots growing 
creel. 

4. Cactus-Cereus hcpta«nnus. 

Seven-Angled Shorter Torch-Thiflle.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, (hotter, oblong, 
fcycn-anglcd ftem, the angles armed with 

fpines 

5. Cactus-Cereus repandtts, 

Rcpaudout or Waved Oflangular Torch- 
Thiflle.] Cactus-Cereus with ' an upright 
fomewhat /lender, eight or ninc-anglcd fuc- 



culent ftem, the angles' cdmprefled, repandous 
or waved, armed with clufters of fpines long- 
er than the down ; and greenifh - white flow- 
ers, fucceeded by large, yellow, pear - Ihaped 
fruit ; fometimes "ipening in this country in 
hot-houfes. 

6. Cactus-Cereus peruvianus. 

Peruvian Ten-Angled Torch-Thiflle.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright ten-angled ftem, 
growing fix or eight feet high ; the angles 
obtufe-blunt, armed with fpines, producing 
feffile flowers, fucceeded by fmooth, berry- 
like, blood-red fruit. 

7. Cactus-Cereus lanugimfus. 

iFoolly Hine-Anrlcd Torch-fhiflle.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, llightly-ninc- 
angletl, thick, woolly ftem, armed with fpines 
fliorter than the wool. 

8. Cactus-Cereus Royeni. 

Roy-en's Nine-Angled, Jointed Torch-Thif- 
tle,\ Cactus-Cereus with an upright, nine- 
angled, jointed ftem ; the joints fub-ovate, and 
the fpines and down nearly of equal length. 
2. Crccping-Cereus kinds. 

Thefe grow with /lender, creeping-climb- 
ing, and trailing ftems ; fome afcend by their 
climbing /talks, emitting roots into any thing 
compact they encounter in their progrefs -, and 
others with rootlefs, trailing-ftalks, extend 
along the ground, or hang loofely down. 

9. Cactus-Cereus grandiflorus. 
Grand Night-flowering Creeping; Cereus.] 

Cactus-Cereus with /lender, creeping-climb- 
ing, five-angled, jointed, branching /talks, 
rooting at the joints into trees walls, &c. 
thereby afcending many feet in length; pro- 
ducing very large fnowy-white flowers, in 
exceeding large, fpreading", bright-yellow cups, 
the whole expanding almoft a foot diameter, 
of fplendcnt beauty and moft fragrant odour ; 
blowing only at nights, opening in the even- 
ing, continue but a few hours, and, by next 
morning early, arc finally clofed, hang 
droopinc, and'decayctl. 

10. Cactus-Cereus triangularis. 

Triangular Night-flowering' Creeping Ce- 
reus.] Cactus-Cereus with ciTcpingrdimbing, 
triangular (talks, jointed, long extending, 
rooting and afcending upon any adjacent fup- 
portot trees, walls, &c. and producing large, 
beautiful, white flowers. 

11. Cactus-Ckrkus fla%clliformis. 

Flagelliform Small Creeping Cereus.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with very {lender, creeping, fincly- 
ten-angled, roundilh (talks, trailing, or hang- 
ing loofely about, flagellil'orm, or whipthong- 
like ; producing many fmall, moll delicate:, 
bright-purple llowcis, of feveral days' dura- 
tion, fucceeded by others on the fame plant. 

All 
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. . All thefe fpecies of Ca&us-Cereus, both of 
the upright or torch-thiftle kinds, and the 
creeping Cereufes, are, fucculcnt perennial ex- 
otics, , principally for the hot-houfe or ftove, 
or fome occafionally in the green-houfe ; are 
perennial both in root and top, continuing 
their growth many years,- ever green, or al- 
ways afluming a green colour in their fuccu- 
lent ftems or ftalks, producing flowers at dif- 
ferent periods, arifing at the fides or angles, 
on ftiort peduncles ; each flower multipeta- 
lous, red, white, yellow, purple, &c. in the 
different fpecies, appearing moftly in fummer 
and autumn, but not all conftantly in this 
country ; and fome not till they are of feveral 
years' growth. 

They are all natives originally of the warm- 
eft parts of America, or principally of South- 
America, and the Weft-India iflands, and in 
this country generally require the protection 
and heat of our hot-houfes or ftoves the great- 
eft part of the year, or continued conftantly 
in thel'e repofitories of artificial heat; fo'r 
without that affiftance, although moft of the 
forts will alfo fucceed tolerably in a good 
green-houfe, and occafionally in the open air 
in hot, dry weather in fummer, they, in ge- 
neral being apt to imbibe much moifture, arid 
being themfelves naturally of a humid qua- 
lity, it.fometimes occafions fome of. the more 
tender kinds to rot or periih in fevere or very 
wet damp winters, when they have only the 
protection of a green-houfe, except they are 
kept exceedingly dry, and the cold damps and 
froft effectually excluded ; nor will they, in 
general, flower fo certain and frequent as 
when cultivated in a ftove ; but in want of a 
ftove or hot-houfe, or of fufficient room 
therein, fome or moft of the torch-thiftlc 
kinds may be cultivated occafionally in the 
green-houfe, giving very little or no water 
in the winter feafon, and protected from too 
much wet in fummer ; though the two large 
creeping cereufes in particular, fhould gene- 
rally be continued always in the hot-houfe, 
pthcrwifc they will not fucceed profperoufly 
in a proper growth, to have any chance of 
their ever flowering in this country : but the 
flagclliform, or fmallcr creeping ccreus, being 
more hardy, will fucceed vcrv well by green- 
houfe culture, and flower abundantly in its 
regular courfe : however, fhalljuft intimate, 
that all the forts arc generally of the moft 
free and durable growth in a hot-houfe, &c. 

Hut, of the whole,, the fix-angled greater 
torch-thiftlc, and the flagclliform fmallcr 
crccping-cercus, are the moft hardy or lefs 
tender, .will fucceed under the protection ot 
a grcen-houfc in winter, with fcarcely any 



water, and in the open air from the middle or 
latter e"nd of June till September, in dry,' hot 
weather, then removed into the green-houfe. 

Or may alfo inure fome of the other torch- 
thiftle kinds by degrees to the green-houfe, 
keeping them as dry- as poffible in winter, 
and at no time let them receive too much 
moifture, either by watering, or of exceffive 
rains, when occafionally placed in the full air 
in fummer. 

' They muft all be planted in pots conftantly 
to remain, and always in dry, light, fandy 
earth ; have very little or no water in winter, 
efpecially thofe in a green - houie, and but 
moderately watered in fummer. 

In the upright torch-ihiftle kinds fome 
grow to a great height in America ; and in 
this country, in our hct-houies, &c. they are 
often ten or twelve feet inftature; and if there 
was fufficient room above, thev would appa- 
rently grow feveral feet higher ; but when they 
reach the top glafles, we arc obliged either to 
lay down the pots and plants together on their 
fide horizontally,, or otherwife to fliorten 
their tops, in which cafe they throw out fider 
/hoots, proceeding in an upright direction, 
like the main ftem ; and which, if taken off* 
and planted, will readily emit roots and be- 
come proper plants. 

The creeping-cereus kinds alfo extendthem- 
felves confiderably in their climbing and trail- 
ing growth, which require fupport ; and of 
which the two' large forts, the grandiflorus 
and triangularis, fliould be placed near the 
walls of the ftove or hot-houfe, and their 
ftalks trained thereto; they will branch out 
and advance in length, and root in the plaif- 
ter work or joints of the wall as they afcend ; 
and. the flagellifoim fmaller creeping kind 
may have its trailing (hoots trained up to 
fticks placed in the pots ; or fomctimes, when 
increafed into many long ftalks, arc permit- 
ted to run in their natural growth, to hang 
down round, the fides of the pot, in which 
they have a Angularly curious appearance. 

Ivloft of the fpecies both of the torch-thif- 
tle and crccping-cercus kinds produce flowers 
in this country, though not all ot them annu- 
ally, and fome not in two, three, or more 
years, for they have no certain regular pe- 
riod of flowering here ; and the flowers arc 
rarely' fuccecdcd by fruit ; but the final! creep- 
ing-ccrcus generally flowers footicr, more fre- 
quent and abundant, than any of the other 
forts in this clafs, and commonly regularly 
every year in its proper leaf on, Mav, June, 
or July, delicately beautiful, though of all the 
forts, the grandiflorus, night-flowering crccp- 
ing-cercus is the moft lmgvilarly grand and 
curious, 
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curious, during Its very ffiort continuance of 
only a few hours in full exparifion. 

No flowers; however, 'are, at any rate, to ; 
be. expected in any of the forts till the plains, 
have obtained fome degree of ftrength, ac- 
cording to their different growths ; but gene- 
rally attain a flowering ftate fooneft, and flow- 
er more regularly at the refpedtive feafons in 
the fmall creeping-cereus as before intimated. 

All the forts rauft be planted in pots of 
light, dry, fandy, rubbilhy foil ; for, as in 
their nattve climates, they grow moftly upon 
rocks and dry fandy parched filiations, and 
being very fuccnlent in their nature, if plant- 
ed in rich moid earth, they would be apt to 
rot off" in winter : therefore, generally pre- 
pare a compoft of a fandy or light dry earth, 
fome fea or drift-fand, or a portion of dry 
road foil of turnpike roads, and a little lifted 
lime rubbifh, the whole well blended toge- 
ther, and with which fill the pots, which 
fhould be of moderate fize in proportion to 
the growth of their different fpecies; gene- 
rally fmall pots at firft, and to fet one plant 
in each pot. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

They are all propagated by cuttings of their 
ftems and branches, in pots plunged in a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed, in May, June, or 
Julv. 

When intended to propagate any of the 
upright forts, fuppofingthe plant to nave on- 
ly one ftem and no iide-ftioots, there is no 
other method of increafing it than by cutting 
off the top to what length you' pleafe ; and 
the cutting or part cut off, after lying in a dry. 
place, about a fortnight, to heal the fucculent 
wound, is to be planted in a pot of light com- 
poft, and plunged in the bark-bed, &c. and 
it will readily flrike root and grow. The re- 
maining part of the old plant, from which the 
above cutting was taken, will foon put forth 
lateral (hoots, which, when from three to fix 
or eight inches long, may be taken off, and 
planted fingly in pots, as above directed, and. 
the old plant continues to furnilh a fupply of 
frefh fhoots annually. 

The creeping kinds having fcvcral ftalks 
and branches, may be propagated plentifully, 
by taking off cuttings of them from about 
three to five or fix inches long, treating them 
as above. 

Cuttings of all thefe plants will keep two 
or three months out of the earth, in a dry 
place, if neceflary. 

Third C/a/s. 

Cactus Opuntia, the Opuntia, or In- 
dian Fig, or Prickly Pear. 

This clafii ofCacWea confifts alfo of curi- 
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otis fucculent exotics, moftly of American 
growth, which require the aid of green-houfes 
. and ftoves in this country. 

Oafs, order* and character, the fame as the 
Ca CT u s Melo-Caflus. 

The plants of this clafs are compofed of a 
multitude of thick, fleftiy, corapreffed, prickly- 
leaflefs branches, growing out of one another 
in many oval and oblong divifions or joints, 
fome compreflfed or flat, others cylindric-ven- 
tricofe or bellied ; fome loofely diipofed and 
fpread near the ground, ana* fome grow eredl ; 
all the forts producing multipetalous concave 
flowers from the furface and upper-edge of 
the articulations, are fucceeded by large, ob- 
long, fucculent, fig-ftiaped, prickly fruit, 
which in fome of the forts fometimes ripen in 
our gardens. 

The plants in general are perennial in root, 
ftem, and branches, have fcarcely ever any 
leaves, and their fucculent branches always 
affume a green colour. 

The principal fpecies of this clafs are, 
i. Cactus 'Opuntia vulgaris. 
Common Opuntia, or Indian Fig.] Cadi us 
Opuntia with low-fpreading, loofe, prolife- 
rous-jointed branches, of many ovate, com- 
preffed, flefhy joints, or divifions, growing 
loofely out of one another ; armed with len- 
der briftly fpines, and yellow flowers at the 
edges of the branches, fucceeded by oblong, 
prickly fruit ; fometimes ripening in this 
country. 

a. Cactus Opuntia Ficus Indica. 
Greater Common Indian Fig. ] Cadlus 
Opuntia with more ereft, proliferous-jointed 
branches, compofed of many ovate-oblong, 
compreffed, fleihy joints or divifions, growing 
out of one another, armed with long briftly 
fpines in radiated clufters, and yellow flowers 
at the edges of the joints or branches, fuc- 
ceeded by larger, purple, prickly fruit. 

3. Cactus Opuntia Tuna. 
(Tuna major) — or Great Indian Fig.] Cac- 
tus Opuntia with upright, ftrong, proliferous- 
jointed branches ; compofed of many large, 
ovate-oblong, flefhy-joints, or divifions, 
growing out of one another feveral feet high; 
armed with clufters of ftrong, awl-ihapcd 
fpines ; yellow flowers at the edges of the 
joints, and purple fruit. 

Varielie%.] Taller, larger, thick-branched, 
with long, black fpines— fargeft, long, broad- 
jointed. 

4. Cactus Opuntia eachcnUlifer. 
Cochineal -bearing Indian Fig.] Cadhis 

Opuntia with ftrong, upright, proliferous- 
jointed branches, of many ovate-oblong, flefliy 
joints/growing out of one another, five or fix 
f'ece 
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ffitthigh, alinoft fraoothorfpinelefs; andfmall 
red-purple flowers, fucceeded by l&rge fuccu- 
lent red fruit, having a foft blood-red pulp ; on 
which feed the cochineal infeds numeroufly, 
their bodies full of a fimilar deep-red tindure, 
>very valuable for dying fcarlet colour. 

This fpecies being a native of Mexico and 
the Weft -India iflands, growing naturally, 
and alfo cultivated in large plantations, on 
which to obtain the above-mentioned cochi- 
incal infeds, in more coniiderable abundance, 
which appearing numeroufly feeding on the 
infide of the opening fruit are then , collected, 
and prepared for the European and other mar- 
kets, under the appellation of. cochineal, of 
great ufe to the dyers as the principal bafis for 
icarlet colours, as before obfetved. 

5. Cactus Opuntia curajfavicus. 
Ventricofe-branched Smaller Opuntia of Cu- 

rajfia, or Pin-Pillow.'] Cadus Opuntia with 
low - fpreading proliferous- jointed branches,, 
compofed of many cylindric -ventricofe or 
fwelling divifions or joints, growing loofely 
out of one-another, and clofely fet with flen- 
der white fpines. 

This plant, from the form of its fwelling 
joints, and numerous fma 11 fpines, bearing a 
fancied refemblance to a pin-cuftiion ftuck 
• wifch : pins, is called PinrPillow, in the Weft- 
Indies, where it grows naturally. 

6. Cactus Opuntia fpinofijjimus. 
Mofl- Spinous Jamaica Opuntia.'] Cadus 

Opuntia with an upright moft prickly ftem, 
and jointed narrow flat branches ranging two 
ways oppofite, the whole clofely armed with 
long ilender fpines crofling each other every 
way. 

From the manner of its expanding growth, 
and being very clofely covered with fpines, 
this plant is lometimes humouroufly called 
Kobinfon Crufoe's Coat. 

7. Cactus Opuntia Pcrifkia. 

(Perijkid) or Barbadocs G oof e berry.] Cac- 
tus Opuntia with a woody-like round prickly 
ftem, Ilender fprcadinc; fucculent branches, 
armed with tufts of long, double-recurved 
whitifti fpines, and lanceolate-ovate thick fuc- 
culcnt leaves ; whitifh flowers, and roundilh, 
foft, pulpy fruit. 

8. Cactus Opuntia Phyblanthus. _ 
Sword-bladc Brajilian Opuntia.] Cadus 

Opuntia with proliferous, long, fmooth, green, 
fpinclefs, jointed branches, Laving thin flat 
joints lhaped like a broatl-fword, the edges 
waved-ferrated, and from which arc produced 
many pale yellow flowers. 

9. Cactus Oi*untia moniliformis. 
Necklace • Jliaped South American Ot>un~ 

tia.] Cadus Opuntia with proliferous Jow- 
7 
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growing jointed branches of many globular 
joints growing out of one another ; refem- 
bling together the form of a bead necklace ; 
the joints armed with awl-fhaped fpines. 
, 10. Cactus Opuntia alatus. 

Narrow Long- Jointed Jamaica Opuntia.] 
Cadus Opuntia with proliferous, long,' nar- 
row, comprefled, fword-fhaped joints, de- 
creafing to both ends, and the edges crenated ; 
from whence proceed the flowers, fucceeded 
by fmall comprefled fruit. 

Thefe are the principal fpecies of the Cac- 
tus Opuntia cultivated in the Britifli gardens. 

The firft of thefe fpecies, Common Opuntia, 
a native of North-America, is the hardieft of" 
all the forts, as it may be preferved in England 
by die fhelter of a green-houfe or garden- 
frame in winter, and it will fometimes iive all 
die year in the full ground under a warm wall ; 
it is however proper to keep fome in pots, to 
have fhelter from froft. 

Ail the odier forts being natives of South- 
America and the Weft-India iflands, &c: are 
more tender, and ftiould moft generally be 
kept in a hot-houfe or ftove moft part of the 
year ; for, although they will live in the full 
air two or three months in fummer, and in a 
good green-houfe in winter, diey, for want 
of a due temperature of warmth, are apt to 
aflume a yellowifli hue, and flirivelly, dwin- 
dling appearance ; but when kept moftly in the 
ftove, they always retain their refpedive na- 
tural green colour, and plumpnefs of growth ; 
and are more prolific in their flowers and fruit: 
they, however, at any rate, muft never be 
fully expofed, but only two or three months 
in the heat of fummer, and but very little 
in wet feafons : or if any are wintered in a 
green-houfe, give very little or ho water in 
that feafon, kept dry below and above, placed 
in the warmeft, drieft part of that conferva- 
tory, and have the protection thereof from the 
beginning or middle of September rill the 
middle or latter end of June. 

All the forts ftiould always be continued in 
pots of light fandy foil, or dry rubbilhy com- 
poft, giving frequent light waterings in fum- 
mer, and alfo now and then lightly in winter, 
cfpecially thofc in the ftove; but if in a green- 
houfe, muft have fcarcely any, or as moderate- 
ly as pofliblc in that feafon, as before obferved. 

Their Propagation. 
1 They are propagated very ealily by cuttings 
or joints, of their branches, which mav tie 
taken oft' and planted in pots of light fatuly 
compoft any time from the beginning of May 
to the end of July, hut the fooner the better. 

The cuttings are to be cut off in joints, 
which, previous to planting, muft, like other 
fucculcms, 
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fucculents, be laid in a dry place ten or fifteen 
days, to heal over the cut part ; then plant 
them in pots as above, and if the hot houfe 
kinds are then plunged in the bark-bed/tar 
other hot-bed, it will greatly promote .their 
rooting ; but the green-houle fort, Common' 
Opuntia, will readily ftrike root without that 
aid, though they may be greatly forwarded by 
fuch affiftance, giving all the forts now and 
then moderate waterings, juft to moiften the 
earth a little. 

CALCEOLARIA, Slipper-Wort. 

A genus of American herbaceous plants, 
retained in our ftoves for the Angularity of 
their flowers. 

Clafs and order, D'tandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Cal yx, monophyilous, cut in- 
to four fpreading parts, with lacinias, oval, and 
perfifting. Corolla, monopetalous, ringenf, 
and inflated. Stamina, iwo very fhort, within 
the upper lip, topped with incumbent antherae. 
Pistillum, a rouudifh germen, fhort ftyle, 
and blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a conic 
two-celled capfule, containing many oval feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. CALCEOLARIA/>/»Hrf/rt. 

Wing-leaved Calceolaria.'] Hath herbaceous 
annual {talks two feet high, pinnate leaves 
compofed of three or four pair of lobes round- 
ed at their extremities, and terminated with an 
odd one which is larger than the others ; from 
the axilla of the leaves uc flower arifes ; it 
has no beauty of colour to recommend it, but 
its Angularity of its llipper-lhaped form. 

2. Calceolaria Fothcrgillii. 
Spatula-leaved Calceolaria.] This fpecies 

differs very confidcrably from the former; 
the ftalk very low, leaves oppolite, petiolatc, 
blunt, and their upper parts covcrtd with down; 
the cup is acutely cut, with the top inflcxed ; the 
upper lip of the Corolla is roundilh and kid- 
ney-lhapcd, ere.£t, and of a yellow colour; 
the lower lip is inflated and (potted with red 
and yellow; the chaps are large, thrcc-cor- 
nertd oval ; ami the flowers arc fupportcd by 
round, hairy, long peduncles, coming out 
cither fingly or in pairs. 

Propagation. 
The firft fpecies being a tender annual, is 
to be fown in a common hot-bed in the lpring, 
and when of proper fizc rranfplantcd into the 
flower-garden among others of (he fame 
growth, where they will flower and ripen 
their feeds ; hut a few in pots ihould be retain- 
ed in the ftove where the dowers may be ex- 
amined more conveniently, they not being of 
a large fr/.o ; liicy may aifo be raited from 
cuttings at different times, which will conti- 
nue their bloom moft of the year. 



The fecond fpecies may be propagated in 
the fame manner, but being a tender biennial, 
muft be kept in the green-houfe during the 
.winter, to flower the following fummer. 

CALENDULA, the Marigold. 

This genus of plants confifts of herbaceous 
bufhy annuals, one low perennial, and one 
fhrubby plant: the former comprifes hardy 
culinary herbs and flowery plants; and the 
two latter onamental plants for the green- 
houfe, all of which have fimple leaves, and 
compound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnejia Polygamia Ne- 
ceffaria. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a fimple multipart general cup. 
Corolla is compound, and confifts of nu- 
merous tubular hermaphrodite florets in the 
difk, and many long flat females compofe the 
rays. Stamina, the hermaphrodites five 
fhort filaments and cylindric antheiae. Pis- 
tillum, the hermaphrodites an oblong ger- 
men, flender ftyle, and blunt bifid ftigma; 
the females a trigonous germen, flender ftyle, 
and reflexed ftigma. Pericarpium," none. 
Semen, a Angle, oblong, incurved feed, in 
the female florets. 

The fpecies of note are as follow: the three 
firft fpecies and varieties are hardy annuals of 
the full ground. 

i. Calendula officinalis. 

Officinal, or Common Garden Marigold.] 
Calendula with a fhort ftalk, dividing low into 
many bufhy branches a foot or two high, 
clofely garnifhed with oblong-oval leaves, and 
numerous radiated golden flowers at the ends 
of the branches, fuccccded by boat-lhaped, 
incurved, rough feeds. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Marigold 

with fingle yellow flowers with double 

yellow flowefs, Giant Common Marigold 

with very double flowers — with fingle lemon- 
coloured flowers double lemon-coloured 

flowers— with fingle and double gold-coloured 

flowers with party-coloured flowers . 

with reflexed flowers with proliferous or 

childing flowers, having many fmall flowers 
ifluing from the calyx of the main one all 
around ; of which there arc, the Small Pro- 
liferous Marigold— Great Proliferous Mari- 
gold. 

All thefc varieties are hardy annuals, rifing 
from feed in the full ground in fpring, com- 
monly flower in May or June, continuing a 
plentiful fucceflion until November, fuccccded 
by abundance of feed, which, if gathered with 
care from the bed of each rcl'pedtive fort, 
may all he continued in diftinft perfection ; 
this fliould be particularly obferved in the 
Giant 
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Giant and other fine double and Proliferous 

kinds..- >' ■. : ■'.::}■■ >:.\> ■■ - ■ 

4. Calendula pluvialisi,-, ■•• ,' ,' 
■Leafy-Jlalked Small Cape : Marigold.} , Ca- 
lendula with flender, very leafy, declining 
ftalks, fix or eight inches long ; ipear-fhaped, 
finuated-indented leaves; and marigold-fhaped 
flowers from the ends of the. branches, having 
the rays violet-coloured without, .'and white 
within, and purple bottoms. 

3. Calendula nudicaulis. . 

Naked-Jlalked Small Cape Marigold.] Ca- 
lendula with a fimple, flender, naked or almoft 
leaflefs ftem, fix or eight inches long ; leaves 
below lanceolate, finuate-indented ; and at 
the upper part of the ftem finaller marigold- 
fhaped flowers fingly, having a purple bottom, 
the ray violet-coloured on the outflde, and 
white within. 

4. Calendula hybrida. 

Hybrid or Mongrel, greater Cape Mari- 
gold.] Calendula with a thicker, longer, leafy 
ftem, fpear-ftiaped indented leaves, and pedun- 
cles thickened at top, terminated each by a 
larger marigold-fliaped, purple, violet and 
white flower. 

The two following are green-houfe peren- 
nials. 

5. Calendula graminifolia. 
Grafs -leaved Perennial Cape Calendula.] 

Calendula with feveral tufted heads near the 
root, covered with long, narrow, grafly 
.leaves, and amongft them naked ftalks eight 
or nine inches long, each. crowned by one 
large radiated flower, having the rays purple, 
without, white within, and purple bottoms, 
appearing from April till Autumn. 

6. Calendula fruticofa. 
Shrubby Cape Calendula.] Calendula with 

flirubby flender ftalks and branches, growing 
fix or feyen feet high, garnilhed with oval 
leaves, and the branches terminated by .radi- 
ated flowers) having the radius purple with- 
out, white within, and purple middles, ap- 
pearing icvcral months in fummer. 

The flowers of all the forts, in their com- 
mon finglc flate, difplay a naked difc or 
middle, compofed of numerous, very final], 
tubular florets ; one or two feries of flat 
fpreading ones form the radius, ray, or bor- 
der ; but in the full double flowers, the pleni- 
tude confilts of numerous flat florets, continu- 
ed in many feries from the circumference to 
the very centre, forming a large full flower. 

The full fort, Calendula officinalis, in its 
common Jingle - flowered ftate, is regarded 
only as a medicinal and pot-herb, and its 
flowers are the only pans ufcdj hut fome of 
,ihc full double varieties and proliferous kinds 
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detnahd.-attention alfo as' ornamental.! plants 
for the-b'eauty of- their flowers, which /will 
effect, an agreeable diverfity in the common, 
compartments of the pleafurerground, in af- 
femblage with other hardy annuals. 

Likewife the fecond, third, and fourth 
forts, being hardy annuals, will flower abun- 
dantly, and form a good variety in the open 
borders in June, July, and Auguft. 

The fourth and fifth forts, Grafs-leaved and 
Shrubby-Calendula, producing many flowers 
in long fucceflion, are alfo wordiy of a place 
in our gardens ; but being impatient of froft, 
muft be kept in pots, to have fhelter of a 
green-houfe or frame in winter. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
All the annual forts are. propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds in beds or borders in March or 
April, either in the places where they are to 
remain, or for tranfplanting. 

When intended to cultivate the firfi: fort 
for culinary ufes, may either fow the feeds 
where. the plants are to remain, by broad-caft 
on the furface, and rake them in, or fow 
them in fmall . lhallow drills a foot afunder, 
covering them half an inch deep ; and when 
the plants in either method have leaves an 
inch broad, hoe them out to twelve inches 
diftance ; or they may. be fown thick for 
tranfplantation, and when the plants Have 
four or five leaves, plant them out in rows 
the above diftance. 

sTheir flowers being the ufeful parts, they 
will be produced in conftant fucceflion all fum- 
mer, to gather from time to time in dry wea- 
ther, and, after diying them in the fhade, 
fhould be put up in paper bags for ufe. 

To propagate the annual kinds in general 
as flowering plants, fow them eidrcr in patches 
in the borders, &c. where they are to remain, 
fowing four or five feeds in each patch half 
an inch deep, but leave only one of the bell 
of the plants in a place ; or the plants may 
be raifed in a bed or border, and when they 
have four or five leaves, traniplant them in. 
the order jult directed. 

They will flower and ripen feeds abundantly 
from June to the end of October. 
• The fourth fort is propagated by flipping 
the heads at any time from .March till Septem- 
ber, planting them. in pots, which, if plunged 
in a hot-bet!, or in the common, earth, and 
clofc covered with a hand-glafs, and occa- 
iionallv fhnded and watered, they will re.idily 
grow, hardening them gradually "to the air. 

The fhruhby fort is propagated by cuttings 
of its branches, in pots ot light earth, in- 
April, Mav, or June, plunging them in' a 
moderate hot -bed, or, in default thereof, 
F f plunge 
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plunge them to the rims in the common 
ground, giving (hade and Avater. 

CAL Y X, the empalemerit or flowericupj 
which is the green outer part of a flower, tf^it 
immediately indoles and fupports the bottom' 
of the corolla or petals. See Corolla. 

According to modern botanifts, there are 
feven fpecies of Calyx, viz. 

1. Pertarst/iutm, which is themoft common 
fpecies of flower-cup, and is that fort of Calyx 
which clofely furrounds the flower. When 
we {peak therefore of the proportion, figure, 
or Angularity of theCalyX, we would be un- 
derfiood to mean that fpecies of Calyx called 
Perianthium (See Perianthium). The 
other forts of Calyx, which differ remarkably 
both in appearance and ltru&ure from this, 
are always denominated by their own proper 
names to avoid confufionj and which are 
termed, 

2. Involucntm is a Calyx at a diftance from 
the flower, and belongs principally to the um- 
belliferous plants. See Involucrom. 

3. jimetttutn, or Katkin, is compofed of a 
multitude of fmall fcales, fattened to an axis 
or thread. See Amentum. 

4. Spatha, a (heath, which burfts length- 
ways, and protrudes one or more flowers, as 
in the Narciffus, tec. See Spatha. 

5. Glumay the hulky Calyx of the graffes. 
SeeGt-UMA. 

6. Colyptra, the minute, fuppofed Calyx of 
the moiTes, is membraneous, very thin, aud 
ihaped like an extinguifher, and is placed 
over the antheraa See CalyptrA. 

7. Voha, the Calyx of the fonti, or mufli- 
room tribe is membraneous, and torn on the 
fides. See Volva. 

The ufe of the Calyx is to inclofe, fecure, 
and fupport the other parts of the flower ; to 
be their fecurity before its opening, by inter- 
cepting all extremities of weather, and after- 
wards to be their fupport, by containing all 
the parts in their due and mod graceful pof- 
lure. Hence we have the rcalon why the 
Calyx is frequently various, and fomctimes 
v/anting. Some flowers have none, as tulips, 
and many other liliaceous plants ; becaufc 
having a fat, firm leaf or petal, and each" leaf 
likewife (landing on a broad and firm bafis, 
they arc thus diffident in themfelvcs. Car- 
nations, on the contrary, have not only a 
Calyx, but for greater fupport, it is long, 
and of one piece ; for othcrwifc, the foot of 
the petals being; very long and (lender, molt 
of them would break out of compafs ; in the 
fame flower the top of the Calyx is indented 
into five parts, that the indentmcnts, by lap- 
ping over the petals before their expanfion, 



protects them ; and afterwards the fame par'tsv 
by fpreading regularly under the Corolla when 
expanded, afford it fupport. The Calyx or 
eup in rrioft plants is fingle ; in fome genera 
of the mallow tribe, as alcca, the holyhock,. 
and jiltkaa, raarlh-mallow, it is double* or 
of two feries. 

With refpedt to the number of leaves or 
pieces of which the Calyx is compofed, it is 
either of one leaf, monophyllus ; or of two, 
diphy Hits ; of three, triphy litis ; ofrbur, tetra- 
pftyllus ; of five, pentap/tylltts, occ. or many 
leaves, palyp/iyllus ; and when one leaf is di- 
vided into two, three, four, five, or moVe 
parts, it is termed monbphyllus bifidus, tri~ 
fidus, tctrafidus, atiinquefidus, dec. which 
leaves and divifions are either equal, as in moff, 
plants; or unequal, as in rock-rofe, &c. -in 
which, two of the five leaves of which the 
Calyx conlifts, are alternately lefs than the 
other three. 

With refpeft to proportion, the Calyx is 
generally fhorter than the corolla in moll 
plants, though in fome genera it is equal, and 
in fome longer. 

With refpedt to composition, the Calyx 
fometimes confifts of a number of leaves laid 
over each other like tiles or fcales, imbricatim, 
as in hawk-weed, &c. fometimes of fcales. 
that fpread wide and are diffufed, or diverge 
on all fides, fquamofus> as in the thiftle. 

As to duration, the Calyx either falls off" at 
the firft opening of the flower, Calyx caducut, 
as in the poppy. With the flower, Calyx 
decidutts, as in the berberry and the crofs- 
jfhaped flowers; or continues till the maturity 
of the fruit. Calyx ptrjijlens, as in the lip 
and mafqued flowers, and feveral others. 

Laftly, a Calyx is proper to one flower, as 
in moft plants with fimplc flowers ; or com- 
mon to many, as in fcabious and the com- 
pound flowers. 
CALL A, JEth'top'tan Aruni. 
Of this genus is one beautiful, herbaceous, 
flowery perennial of the green-houfe, adorned 
with large radical leaves, and a two-foot (talk, 
crownedby fpadiccous yellowilh flowers. 
Oafs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 
C/taraflers.] Calyx, a monophyllous, 
oval, heart- (haped, coloured, permanent fpa- 
tha, protruding a finger- (haped, fingle, creel; 
dub or fpadix, covered with the frudxiheations. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, many very 
fhort filaments, and fmall yellow anthcrre. 
Pistillum, a roundilh gcrmen, (implcftylc, 
and acute fligma. Pericarpium, each gcr- 
men becomes a globular, pulpy, unilocular 
' feeds. 



berry, containing a few obtufe 
The fpecies is, 
6 
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Calla JBthUpica. , 
MtfriepwQ 4*$*** w $p&t 'Getter! 

Wjth a tiiberous, tliick, flefhy, brown root, 
crowned by chifters ,of liirge heart-fliaped, 
arroyv-rpointed leaves^ on very long fppt-ftalks; 
and amrfngft them uprigbjt flower-ftalks two 
feet high, terminated by a fingle fpatha, pro- 
truding a yellowifh fpadix covered with whitifh 
fructifications of a. mulky fragrance, fucceed- 
ed by roundifli red berries. 

It is furnilhed wjth leaves all the year, 
flowers in May, and the whole plant effects 
tin agreeable fipgularity. 

This fpecies being an exotic of Africa, 
requires fhelter here in winter, fo muft be 
continued in pots of light earth, to be moved 
to a green-houfe or garden-frame in that fea- 
fon, but fhould be placed in the full air from 
May till O&ober. 

It propagates exceedingly by off-fets, which 
may be Separated in September, planted fingly 
in fmall pots, and they will flower the year 
following. 
CALTHA, Marfli Marygold. 
One fpecies only belongs to this genus, a 
hardy, low, herbaceous, flowery perennial of 
but fix or eight inches ftature, producing ma- 
ny ftiowy yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygyma. 
Chara&eru] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
five large, fpreading, concave petals. Sta- 
jtflNA, numerous hlaments, and obtufe ere& 
antheras. Pistillum, feveral oblong com- 
prefled germina, no ftyles, but fimplc ftigraas. 
Pericarpium, feveral fliort acuminate cap- 
fules, containing many roundifli feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Caltha palujlris. 

MarJIi Marygold.~[ Caltha with fibrous per- 
ennial roots, crowned by many round crc- 
nated leaves on fhort foot-ftalks, and aniongft 
them feveral branching flower-ftalks fix or 
eight inches high, furnipunted by large bright 
yellow flowers, in April, May, and June. 

Varuueu\Qofnvaoxi Single-flowered Marfli 
Marygold — Double Marlh Marygold. 

The fingle kinds have but rive petals, but 
the doubles are multiplied to the very centre, 
forming a large, fair, full flower. 

This fpecies, in its (ingle Hate, ornaments our 
moid meadows, and places contiguous to 
brooks, rivers, or other waters, in many parts 
in great abundance, among which the double 
was found, and which merits a place among 
our hardy flowering perennials in the cmbel- 
lifliment of flindy borders, though it will 
profper in any fituation. 

Its propagation is eafily and abundantly 
cfte&ed by flipping or parting the roots' in 
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aptuma, and each flip will flower the follows 

ing yearl 

CALLICARP A (Gallicarpa) or Jobnfonia. 
A curious deciduous flowering flirub of 
moilerate growth, for principal flirubbery 
compartments. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Mo^gynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a monophyllous bell- 
fliaped cup, with the border cut into four 
erefr. fegments. Corolla, monopetalous- 
and tubulous, with the limb cut into four 
obtufe fpreading parts. Stamina, four {len- 
der filaments double the length of the corolla, 
topped with oval, incumbent ahtheras. Pis- 
tillum, a roundifli germen, flender ftyle, 
crowned with an obtufe ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, afmooth globofe berry containing four 
hard, oblong feeds. 

Only one fpecies is known in the Britifli 
Garden, viz. 

Callicarpa americana. 
American Cal/icarpa, or "John/onia.] Calli- 
carpa with a flirubby very branchy ftem divi- 
ded into many branches growing three or fouf 
to five or fix feet high : garni/hed with round- 
ifli oblong ferrated acute leaves, hoary uuder- 
neath ; and numerous lmall funnel-form, four- 
parted, reddifli flowers in axillary panicles^ 
fucceeded by fmall globofe beautiful red-purple 
berries, in America, rarely in this country. 

This is a moderately hardy exotic flirub of 
North-America, &c. where, and in the Weft 
and Eaft Indies, are feveral other fpecies of 
lefs note, rarely cultivated in thefe parts, fothat 
the above is the only one I believe as yet 
generally known in our gardens, in which it 
has been long cultivated as a flowering-fttrub 
to adorn lhrubberies, &c. in aflemblage with 
others, where it fhould generally be allotted a 
fomewhat flieltered warni-fituatipn,' efpecially 
when young : and fhould .alfo retain fpme in 
pots, in order for removing to a grccn-houfe 
or garden-frame in feyere weather in winter. 
It is propagated by feeds imported from Ame- 
rica, alio by layers and cuttiugs of the young' 
flioots : all generally performed in the fpring ; 
or the layers and cuttings alfo in the early part 
of fummcr : and the whole would be much 
facilitated bv the aid of a moderate hot-bed or 
bark-bed. ' 

CALYCANTJHUS, Carolinian All-Spicc 
tree. 

This genus furniflics a hardy, deciduous, 
aromatic flirub, for the flirubbcry plantations. 
Clafs and order, Icofandria Polygyn'uu 
Cliaratiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, cut 
into ninny fpear - fliaped coloured foliolcs. 
Corolla, none; the calycinal foliolcs fupply 
the place of petals. Stamina, many fila- 
F f 4 ments, 
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merits, and oblong fulcated antherse. Pis- 
tillum, numerous germina, and naked ftig- 
mas. Pericarpi um none ; the calyx thick- 
ens to an oval fruit, containing many feeds.* 

The fpecies is, • 

CALYCANTH.US^?or/V«J. 

Florid Carolina jill-Spice tree."} Catycan- 
thus with a fhrubby brown fern, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, having an aromatic 
bark ; large oval, pointed leaves, by pairs 
opposite ; and dull-purple (tarry flowers, placed 
iingly towards the ends of the branches, hav- 
ing the inner petals the longeft. 1 

Varieties.] Long-leaved Carolina All-fpice 
— Round-ovate-leaved. 

In America it has the appellation of All- 
fpice. from the aromatic fpicy odour of its 
bark. 

This fhrab fhould have a warm fituation 
and dry foil, in the fronts of the ptincipal 
ihrubbery compartments. And its propaga- 
tion is by layers of the young branches, or 
one year's fhoots, which m one year will be 
rooted fit for tranfplantation. 

CALYCULA, the Calyx of a floret in an 
aggregate flower. 

CALYCULATUS Calyx, an augmented 
Calyx, or a flower-cup furnifhed with a leflfer 
flower-cup, or fmall leaves placed clofe to the 
bafe of the cup, or to the flower. 

CALYPTRA, the Calyx of the mofles. 
See Calyx. ; 

CAMELLIA, Japan Refe. 
Confifts of a large, evergreen exotic for 
the grcen-houfe collection, garnifhed with 
ftining leaves and rofaceous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 
Characters.] Calyx, feveral roundifh im- 
bricated leaves, the interior ones largeft. Co- 
rolla, five or feven ovate petals, joining at 
their bafe. Stamina, many erect filaments, 
joining below, and fpreading loofe above, 
with firnple anthera:. Pistillum, a round- 
ifh germen, fubulate ftyle the length of the 
ftamina, and crowned with three acute ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a woody, top-fhaped 
capfulc, containing a roundifh nucleus, with 
cells fometimes filled with leflcr feeds. > ' 
The fpecies is, 
C a. M E i. l t A japonica. 
Jdpan Rofe.] Hath a tree-like ftem, branch- 
ing upwards twenty feet high, and garnifhed 
with evergreen, oval, ferrated, pointed leaves, 
about two inches wide and four long, placed 
alternately ; the flowers which come out from 
the (ides of the branches arc large, fpreading, 
and rofaceous ; thefc arc fuccccdcd by a 
woody capfule, containing a kind of nut. 
Varieties.] Camellia with finglc red flow- 

; ■ 



ers — with fingle white flowers— with double 
red flowers —with double white flowers. 
, This fine tree, ; in its native country, "be- 
comes very tall and large; and much ! efteemed 
by the natives for its fine evergreen leaves 
and beautiful bloflbms ; but though it is 
retained here as a green-houfe' plant, there is 
no doubt, if trained to a fouth wall, and 
protected from fevere frott, there will be 
but little danger of its being deftroyed in 
winter, where it will exhibit a profufion of 
its charming flowers in .fucceffion all the 
fpring. This plant has great affinity to the 
tea-tree. 

It it moft commonly propagated by lay- 
ers in May ; cuttings may alfo be tried of 
the young fhoots, with "the afliftance of a 
moderate hot-bed. 

CAMPANIFORMES Plant*, plants that 
produce Campanulate, or bell-fhaped flowers, 
fuch as the campanula, or bell-flower, trache- 
lium or throat-wort, convolvulus, lobelia, or 
cardinal flower, afclcpias, atropa, bryonia, 
tamns, apecymtm, hibifcus, or althaa* frutcx, 
&c. ' '• ; - • •' : ' 

CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 
This genus fnrnifhes a beautiful collection 
of herbaceous, annual; biennial, and peren- 
nial flower-plants; the perennials are much 
the moft numerous, and grow from about 
two to feven feet high, garnifhed with fimple 
leaves, arid numerous moribpetalous,- very 
confpicuous, bell-fhaped, ' blue, purple, and 
white flowers. ■ 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a monophyllous, five- 
parted cup placed on the germen. Corolla, 
a fingle bell-fhaped petal, five-parted at top, 
and in the bottom, a five-parted nectarium. 
Stamina, five fhbrt filaments inferted into 
the top of the valves of the nectarium," and 
oblong comprefied antherae. Pistillum, an 
angular germen below the receptacle, flender 
ftyle, and tripartite ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a roundifli, angular capfulc of three or five 
cells, and the fame number of holes for the 
difperfion of the feeds. ' • 

The fpecies of moft note are the following, 
of which the firft five arc hardy perennials, 
i. Campanula pyramidahs. 
Pyramidal, or Steeple Bell-flower.'] Cam- 
panula, with large, tuberous, milky roots, 
upright, ftrong, fmooth (talks, a yard or 
more high, garnifhed with oblong-oval flightly- 
ferratcd, fmooth leaves, decrcafing in fizo 
upward, and numerous, large, bell-fhaped 
flowers, forming a pyramid from the middle 
to the top of the Italic. 

Farieties.] Pyramidal bluc-flowcrcd Cam- 
panula 
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paniila— with white flowers— rwith double 
flowers. • , ' 

2. Camp anul a perjicifolid. < . 
Peach-leaved Campanula. ] Campanula with 

very fibry roots, crowned by numerous ob- 
oyal leaves ; many upright, angular ftalks, 
two feet and a half high, garni fhed withiong, 
narrow fpear-fliaped, ftiff, clofe-fitting leaves, 
"and towards the top many large, bell-fhaped, 
expanded flowers in June and July. 
' . Varieties of this are,] Peach-leaved, fingle, 
blue flowered Campanula— with double blue 
flowers— with fingle white flowers— double 
white flowers. 

3. Campanula Trachelium. 

(Tr ache Hum majusj —Great Throat-wort, or 
Nettle-leaved Campanula.] Campanula with 
fibry roots, upright, angular, hairy ftalks, 
two or three feet high, emitting fhort fide 
branches, ornamented with ovate-oblong, 
cordate, deeply fawed, foot-ftalked, hairy 
leaves ; and towards the top, trifid foot-ftalks 
fupporting fpreading bell-fhaped flowers hav- 
ing hairy cups, appearing in June. 

Varieties of this are,] Great Throat-wort 
with fingle blue flowers— double blue flowers 
— fingle white flowers — double white flowers 
— fingle and double pale purple flowers. 

4. Campanula latifolia. 
Broad-leaved Great Campanula, or Giant 

Throat-wort.] Campanula with thick, flefhy, 
milky roots, upright, ftrong, round, unbranch- 
ing ftalks, fix or feven feet high, garnifhed 
•with broad, oval-fpear-fhaped, ferrated, al- 
ternate leaves, and the upper part with bell- 
Ihaped, deeply cut, fpreading flowers grow- 
ing fingly on fliort foot-ftalks. 
• Varieties.] Broad-leaved great Campanula 
with fingle blue flowers — double blue flowers 

fingle and double white flowers — fingle and 

double pale-red flowers— with ftriped flowers. 

5. Campanula grandifiora. 

Great Floivered Campanula.] Campanula 
with fibrous roots, upright ftalks a foot high, 
garnifhed with oblong, ferrated, alternate 
leaves, and the upper part with one or two 
very large blue bell-fliaped flowers, fpreading 
three inches at the brim, which, before open- 
ing, fomewhat refemblc an air balloon, 
whence called by fome the balloon plant. 

6. Campanula earpatica. 

Carpathian Alpine Bel/flower.] Campanula 
with low, flender ftalks" and weak branches, 
hearr-fhaped, ferrated, fmooth leaves, and 
tlie branches bearing one large blue flow er, 
continuing in fucceflion great part of the 
fummer. 

, The following is a hardy biennial : 

7. Campanula Medium. 



(Medium)— Smaller Pyramidal Campanula, 
commonly called Canterbury Bells.] Campa- 
nula with thick fibry foots, crowned by 
many oblong, rough, hairy leaves, an. up- 
right, robuft, furrowed, pyramidally. branch- 
ing ftalk, two feet high, garnifhed with long, 
narrow, fawed, hairy leaves, placed alter- 
nate, and numerous large bell-fhaped, ven->- 
tricofe flowers, on long foot-ftalks, arifing 
pyramidally almoft the whole length of the 
ftalk, appearing in June or July, fucceeded by 
quinquelocular capfules. 

Varieties.] Canterbury Bell-flower with 
blue flowers — purple flowers — white flowers 
— with ftriped flowers — with double flowers : 
the two latter of which are rare. 

The two following are hardy annuals. 

8. Campanula Speculum. 

(Speculum Veneris) — or, Venus Looking- 
glafs.] Campanula with a verv branching, 
diffufed, angular ftalk, about a foot high, or- 
namented with fmall oval-oblong, clofe-llt- 
ting leaves, and all the numerous branches 
terminated each by one fmall, bell-fhaped, 
five-parted flower, in long folitary cups, fuc- 
ceeded by prifmatic capfules — flowering moft 
part of fummer and autumn. 
- Varieties.] Venus' Looking-GIafs with 
bright blue flowers — with white flowers — pale 
purple flowers. 

o. Campanula hyhrida. 

Mule, or Small Venus Looiing-glafs.] Cam- 
panula with a low ftalk, eight or ten inches 
high, branching from the bottom, garniihed 
with fmall, oblong, crenated, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by fmall 
belUfhapcd, five-parted flowers, in aggregate 
cups, fucceeded by prifmatic capfules— flower- 
ing in June and July. 

The following is a green-houfe peren- 
nial. 

10. Campanula americana. 
American Bell-flower.] Campanula with a 

thick flefhy root, crowned by a chiftered head 
of oblong, crenated, rigid leaves, an upright 
branching ftalk a foot and a half high, adorned 
with heart and fpear-fhaped membraneous 
bordered leaves, having ciliated foot-ftalks ; 
and from the axillas many long pedunculi, 
each terminated by a large, bcll-lhapcd, five- 
partcd, fpreading flower, in July and Au- 

Varieties.] American Bell-flower with fingle 
white flowers — fingle blue— double blue. 

1 1. Campan ut.A Rapunculus. 
(Rapuneulus Efculentus) — Eatalile Rapuu* 

cuius or Rampions.] Campanula with a flefhy, 
fpindlc-fhapcd, biennial, eatable root, crown- 
ed with fpcar-fhaped-oval leaves, an upright 
branchy 
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Iranchy ftalk,, half a yard to two feet high, 
garnilhed with waved, pointed leaves,- and 
contra&ed panicles of upright, bluifh-purple 
flowers. 5 *' 

This fort is fometimes cultivated for its 
llefhv eatable root, both to boil and to eat 
raw,' fliced in fallads, &c. and to boil and 
ferve to table with butter in the manner of 
afparagus; and falfafy — but is not at prefent 
in much efteem. 

Xhe flowers of all the fpecies and refpec- 
tive varieties contift of one large hell-fhaped 
petal, which in different fpecies is more or 
lei's five-parted and fpreading, and which in 
mull of the forts is fucceeded by plenty of feeds 
in our gardens. 

The firft fix fpecies are hardy, very beau- 
tiful, flowery perennials ; diey are perennial 
only in root, which is of many years' dura- 
tion, crowned with numerous leaves, and 



amongft them rife the rlower-flalks annually 
in fpring, flowering chiefly in June, July, 
and Augufc, fucceeded by abundance of feed, 
and foon after die down to the root ; they 
producing numerous flowers in long fuccef- 
fion, renders them choice furniture for the 
pleafure-ground, and they grow freely in the 
common borders, or other compartments, in 
any expofure. The firft fort, however, being 
fomewhat impatient of wet and very fevere 
froft, fhould have a dry foil and flieltered fitu- 
ation ; and forne fhould alfo be placed in 
pots, to be moved to occasional fhelter in 
fevere weather; and in fummer, when io 
flower, they may be moved in their pots to 
adorn any particular part, for they are very 
flowery and ornamental ; and if their ftalks 
are trained to flicks, fan-fafhion, they will 
appear to confiderable advantage, and in which 
order they are often placed to adorn halls and 
other apartments in fummer, placing them 
againft the chimnies, or where required, they 
will continue a long time ornamental. 

The feventh fort (Campanula Medium J and 
varieties are moll elegant biennials, and fine 
furniture for any part of the pleafure-ground ; 
but, as being biennials, never flower but once, 
they riling from feed one year, the next they 
lhoot up ftalks, produce flowers, and 'jier- 
fccl feeds, and foon after totally perifh ; fo 
that a fupply mud he annually railed from feed. 

The two annual forts arc proper furniture 
to adorn the fronts of borders, on the fides of 
fpacious walks, in patches, among other har- 
dy annuals. Sec Annual Plants. 

The roots of the American grcen-houfc 
kind arc perennial, but the leaves and ftalks 
arc renewed annually, and flower freely, but 
•rarely afford feeds in England ; it muft be 



kept in pots of light earth, and moved to the 
fhelter of a green-houfe in winter. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The firft fix fpecies and varieties are pro- 
pagated plentifully by flipping or parting their 
roots in September, October, or early in 
fpring. They may be alfo raifed abundantly 
by feed, in a bed or border of common earth 
in March, fowing it on the furface, and rake 
it in ; and the plants fhould be pricked out in 
July, which in October or November tranf- 
plant into the borders, where they will flower 
the following fummer. But as there feldom 
rife any but fingle flowers from feeds, the 
double kinds therefore are increafed with ccr- 
inty no other way than by dividing the roots, 
every ofF-fet or flip of which, having fibres, 
will readily grow but yt is not proper to part 
them too fmall, unlefs when intended to have 
as great an increafe as poffible, in which cafe 
the fmall flips fhould be planted in nurfery- 
beds a year to get ftrength; but the large 
flips may be planted at once, where they are 
to remain to flower. 

But it is proper to obferve of the firft fort 
(Pyramidal Campanula), that die roots do not 
multiply fo faft as the others, nor are they of 
fo long duration ; it is therefore necefTary to 
raife a fupply of them often from feed,, and 
feedling-plants generally flower ftrongeft. 
Let feeds therefore be fown in autumn, or 
early in fpring, in large pots, boxes, or tubs 
of light rich comport, covering the feed half 
an inch deep, and place them in a frame to 
have occafional fhelter of glafles in very cold, 
wet, or fevere frofty weather, but fully ex- 
pofe them in mild days. By this care the 
plants will appear in April or May, and by- 
September will be of due fize to tranfplant, 
doing it when their leaves decay, planting 
them in a high-lying bed or border of light 
earth, at fix inches diftancc, with their crowns 
half an inch deep. Here let them remain 
two years, giving occafional fhelter in win- 
ter, and weeding and water in fummer ; then 
in autumn finally tranfplant them, fome into 
pots, others clolc under a warm wall, and 
fome difperfc in open dry borders among 
other perennials. 

The fifth fort (Canterbury-bell) and varie- 
ties, being biennials, can only he raifed from 
feed, fown annually in March, April, or 
May : fow it in a bed or border of good earth 
by broad caft, and rake it in, and the plants 
will he fit to prick out in June or July, plant- 
ing them fix inches apart, to remain till au- 
tumn or fpring following : then tranfplant 
them, with little balls of earth to their roots, 
in the places where they arc to flower. 

The 
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The two annual forts are alfo raifed from 
feed, fowing.it a quarter of an inch deep, in 
fmall patches, in different parts.of the borders, 
in, the place where they are to flower, permit- 
ting feveral plants to remain in each patch. 

The American fort is propagated by ofF-fets 
from the roots of the old plants in September. 

The tenth fort, Rampion, confidered as an 
efculent, for its eatable root, is raifed from 
feed fown the latter end of April, or in May, 
in a moift fituation or any fhady border ; and 
the plants thinned, to four or five inches di- 
ftance, and the roots will increafe in growth 
till September or October, when, and during 
the winter, they may be digged up for ufe as 
wanted. 

They will continue good till next fpring, 
then {hoot up to (talks, and become ufelefs ; 
fo that a frefh fupply muft be raifed annually 
from feed as above. 

CANARINA, Canary bell-flower, an ex- 
otic perennial for the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a monophyllbus cup 
divided into fix lanceolate recurved fegments. 
Corolla, moriopetalous, bell-fhaped, fix- 
parted at top, and in the bottom a nedtarium 
of fix equal valves. Stamina, fix fubulate 
filaments inferted into the top of the valves of 
the neiStarium, and pendulous antherae. Pis- 
tillum, an hexagonal germen below the re- 
ceptacle, fhort conic ftyle, and crowned with 
fix ftigmata. Pericarpium, a fix-angled 
obtufe capfulewith fix cells, containing many 
finall feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Canarina campatmlata. 

Canary bell-flower.} Canarina with thick 
flefliy roots, upright round ftalks, feven feet 
high, fending out many fide branches, gar- 
nifhcd with ipear-fhaped leaves, placed oppo- 
fitc; and' from the joints large bell-fhaped 
flame-coloured, reddi'fh-ftriped flowers, hang- 
ing downward, fucceeded by fix-celled cap- 
fules, flowering in September and October, 
often continuing till fpring. 

Tli is is a beautiful plant when in flower, the 
root is durable, the leaves and ftalks are renew- 
ed annually, but the flowers rarely afford us 
feeds in England ; it muft be kept in pots of 
light earth, and flickered in the green-houfe in 
winter. It is propagated by ofF-fets of the roots 
in July, when t}ic flalks are decayed, hot this 
nuift be done with caution not to break the root, 
as being replete with a flowing milky juice, 
and they (hould be laid to dry a lew clays be- 
fore planting. 

CANELLA. 

It is of the tree kind, a native of South Ame- 



rica, requiring the indulgence, of a Hove ihthfsr 
country, "where it is cultivated for variety, 
having oblong leaves, and pentapetalou* 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is bell-fhaped, tri- 
lobed, with the lobes roundifh and concave. 
Corolla, five oblong, feffile petals, longer 
than the calyx, and a conical pitcher-fhaped 
nedtarium. Stamina, no filaments, but 
twelve or fixteen linear, diftant antherae, af- 
fixed to the outfide of the neiStarium. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germen, cylindric ftyle, 
with three obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
a round trilocular berry, with v two heart- 
fhaped feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, which is wholly a 
fine aromatic. 

Canella alba. 

White Laurel-leaved Canella, or White 
Cinnamon. - ] Rifes with a thick woody ftem, 
branching on every fide, almoft the whole 
length, growing- near twenty feet high, hav- 
ing a lightilh coloured aromatic bark, oblong, 
obtufe, light green leaves, and red flowers, in 
umbellate clutters, at the ends of the branches 
fucceeded by roundifh berries. 

This tree being a native of the hot parts of 
America, muft always be kept in the ftove in 
this country, and plunged moftly in the bark- 
bed. 

It is propagated by feeds and cuttings in 
pots, plunged in the bark-bed, alfo by layers, 
though the feeds are generally the moft cer- 
tain in increafing them, which are procured 
from America by the feedfmen, for the cut- 
tings and layers root reluctantly. 

CANNA, Indian flowering Reed, or In- 
dian Shot, fo called from the figure of their 
black feeds. 

The plants, are herbaceous perennials of 
America, preferved here in hot houfes for 
the beauty of their monopetalous flowers, pro- 
duced in fpikes upon ftalks, from about a 
yard to fix or feven feet high. 
• Clafs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 

Charatli-rs.] Calyx, a three-leaved co- 
loured abiding cup. Corolla, one petal 
cut into fix Ipear-fhaped fegments, and a two- 
parted ncclaiium. Stamina, no filaments, 
but a linear anthera, attached to one fegmcnt 
of the neclarium. Pistillum, a roundifh 
germen under the calyx, a flat ftyle, and li- 
near ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifh, 
three-furrowed, trilocular capfulc, containing 
globular feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

I. Canna Indica. 

Common Indian Flowering Heed.] Canna 
with. 
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with a tuberous, thick, flefhy root, crowned 
by many large, oval, ribbed leaves, a foot 
long, almoft half as broad, pointed at both 
ends, and an upright herbaceous ftalk fot(r 
feet high, terminated bv loofe fpikes of flow- 
ers, of different colours in different varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common Indian Flowering 
Reed with fcarlet flowers — red flowering — 
yellow flowering — and with fpotted flowers. 

2. Cakna Glauca. 

Sea-green- leaved Canna.] Canna with tu- 
berous, knotty, flefhy roots, upright ftalks 
feven feet high, leaves fea-green, a foot and 
a half long, and the ftalk terminated by thick 
fpikes of large, pale-yellow flowers. 

Thefe plants make a good appearance when 
in flower, which in England is in June, July, 
ar.d Auguft, fucceeded by feeds in autumn. 
The plants muft always be kept in pots of rich 
earth, to be moved toiheltcr in winter. 

They ate propagated by feeds in a hot-bed 
infpring; and in fumraer, when the plants 
are a little advanced in growth, prick them 
fcparatelv in fmall pots of rich earth, plung- 
ing them alio in the hot-bed, giving fhade, 
water, and frefh air, to which harden them 
by degrees till they bear it fully till October, 
then place them in a ftoveor very good green- 
houfe. 

CANNABIS, the Hemp Plant. - 

There is but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 
tall, ftrong annual, valuable for the peculiar 
property of its ftalk for making hemp for cord- 
age and coarfe cloth, and its feed for oil, &c. 

Clafs and order, Dicecla Pentandria. 

Characters,] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, the males having 
a five-parted cup ; that of the females is mo- 
nophyllous, oblong-pointed, and permanent. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, the males 
have rive filaments, and fquare antherai. 
Pistillum, in the females, a fmall gcrmen, 
two long ft yles, and acute ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, a very fmall, bivalve nut, with the 
feed lodged in the calvx. 

The fpecics is, 

Cannabis j'ativa. 

Cultivated or Cowman Hemp.] Cannabis 
with an upright, ftrong, branchy ftalk/ fix 
or feven feet high, or more, adorned with 
large fniciy-digitatcd leaves, of about feven 
long narrow lobes, and male flowers in ter- 
minal pendulous fpikes ; females, folitary at 
the axillns. 

f'nrieties.] Manured Hemp with male 

flowers with female fiowcrs, or female 

hemp. 

Both the varieties are alike ufeful, as hemp 
for cordage, &c. but it is the female fort only, 



that produces the feed, for. oil and other 
ufes. 

A few of thefe plants may be admitted as 
'annuals in the pleafure-ground, for the va- 
riety of their majeftic growth and numerous 
fingered leaves, fowing the feed in April 
where the plants are defigned to remain. 

In the hufbandry culture of this plant, it 
delights in a moift, rich, deep foil, prepared 
for the feed, by ploughing and harrowing ; 
and April is the time for fowing, allowing 
two bulhels to an acre, fowing it by broad- 
caft and harrow it in ; and when the plants 
are come, hoe them to a foot diftance, and 
they will be fit to pull for ufe in autumn. 

It "is pulled at two different times, the 
male plants generally about the middle of 
Auguft, or when they have ihediheir farina 
to fecundate the females, toon after which they 
hegin to decay, the leaves changing yellowiih, 
and the ftalks white, tokens of mature growth, 
and fhould be pulled ; but the females muft 
ftand till October to ripen their feed. Both 
forts, when pulled, are bound in bundles half 
a yard in compafs, and after drying a few 
days, are then earned to fome river, brook, or 
other water, in which the bundles are placed 
upon one another, and kept under by fome 
weight at top ; then remain feveral days, and 
afterwards fpread to dry, four or five "weeks : 
and being thus prepared to a proper date for 
breaking, in order for feparating or dividing 
die hard hufky fubftance, and forming the 
towy fibrous or ufeful parts, the whole is tied 
in bundles again and houfed, ready for break> 
ing, as aforefaid, hackling and manufacturing 
into that valuable material commonly called 
Hemp ; the great and univerfal utility of 
which is well Known ; being of vaft import- 
ance for making all forts of cordage, and par- 
ticularly valuable in (hipping, for the various 
forts of cordage, cables, fails, &c. and like- 
wife for making variety of very ufeful coarfe 
cloths for domeftic ufes on many occafions. 

The Hemp plants when cultivated for 
the feed, which is produced only in the 
females, muft he permitted to continue in 
growth till it is fully ripe, about Michaelmas, 
then pulled and tied in bundles, dried, and the 
feed either threfhed out directly, or houfed till 
another opportunity ; and when thrcihed, is 
then prepared for manufacturing, as above. 

CAPITULUM, a little roundilh head of 
fiowcrs, a mode of inhVefoencc, or way of 
flowering, in which many fmall flowers or 
florets are collected into a clofc roundilh head 
or knob, appearing as one flower, as ingom- 
p/irena, or globe amaranthus. ; and cep/iaian- 
t/iust or button- tree. 

A £7?/><- 
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A Capitultm is either, ' 

Glcbofum, round or globular,as In gomphrc- 
ttaglobofa; dimidiatum, half globular qr he- 
rnifpherical ; fubrotundum, roundilh ; ovatum, 
egg-fhaped; pyramidatum, pyramidal-ftiaped; 
peduncu/atum, the florets having little foot- 
ftalks ; folio/urn, leafy, or intermixed with 
leaves; nudum, naked, having no leaves ; hij- 
pidum x liifpid, briftlv. 

CAPPARIS, the' Caper Shrub. 

There are feveral fpecies, moftly of ftiruhby 
. growth ; and tender exotics of diftant hot 
countries ; one of which, a native of Italy 
and other fouthern parts of Europe, is culti- 
vated in many of our gardens as a green-houfe 
or ftove plant, and which is the true Caper- 
Shrub, the flower-buds of which pickled, are 
the Capers ufed in fauces, &c. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynla. 

Characlers.] Calyx, the cup iVcut into 
four concave gihbous parts. Corolla, four 
large, obtufe, fpreading petals. Stamina : 
numerous filaments, and verfatile antherse, 
Pistillum, a pedicillated gerraen, no ftyle, 
but an obtufe feflile ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a flefhy, pedicillated, unilocular berry, and 
numerous feeds. 

The true caper is, 

C A P P A R I s fpinojus. 

Pricky Capparis, or True Capet -S/i rub. J 
Capparis with flirubby fpinous ftalks ant 
branches, forming a bufhy head, growing 
three or four feet nigh, garniflied with round- 
ifb, finooth,. entire leaves, placed alternate 
and from the fides of the branches many An- 
gle foot-flalks, each fuftaining one large, ex- 
panded, white flower. 

The flower-buds, before the petals begin to 
expand, arc proper for Capers ; but for which 
life thefe arc not to be expelled in due quan- 
tity in this country. 

This plant muft be kept in pots of light 
fandy earth, to be placed in a green-houfe in 
winter ; but it is generally more prolific in 
flowers, when in a hot-houfeduring that fcafon. 

It is propagated by feed from abroad, and j 
by layers of its youngeft branches: fow the 
feeds in pots of light fandy comport in fpring, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed. By layers, the 
young branches may be luyed in fpring or 
iummer, giving cadi a final! flit, and they 
will probably be rooted in a year, though they 
are often two before it is cftceled. 

CAPSICUM, Capficum, or Guinea Pepper. 
This genus furnifiies ornamental and ufc- 
ful plants, conli fling of herbaceous tender 
annuals, and flirubby hot-houfc perennials, 
nil of upright growth, with branchy heads, 
from two to five feet high, garniflied with 



fimple leaves, and final! wheeMhaped, five- 
parted, white flowers, fucceeded by elegant 
fcarlet, or yellow fruit ; in which confifts the 
principal merit of the plants, being beautiful 
when growing, and are an excellent pickle, 
of a hot fpicy nature. 
" CJafs and order, Pentandrla Monogynla. 
Charatlers.] Calyx, a monophyllous cup, 
divided into five ereft permanent' fegments. 
Corolla, a fmall wheei-fliaped acutely-five- 
parted, patent petal. Stamina, five fila- 
ments, and connivent anthers, Pistillum, 
in oval germen, {lender ftyle, and obtufe ftig- 
na. Pericarpium, the germen fucceeds to 
a baccaceous, hollow, bilocular fruit, of un- 
certain figure, furnilhed with numerous com- 
piefled feeds. 

Modern potanifts defcribe four or five dif- 
ferent fpecies of Capficum, all tender exotics, 
moftly natives of the Weft Indies, of which 
/hall firft give the two principal fpecies and 
their varieties the mbft generally known and 
cultivated in our gardens, both as ornamental 
plants, and for their fruit to ufe domeftically, 
confifting of an herbaceous annual, and a 
flirubby perennial ; but both of which vary 
wonderfully into numerous varieties, in re- 
gard to the ihape, fize, and pofition of growth 
of the fruit. 
.The fpecies are, 
i. Capsicum annuum. 
Jnnual Herbaceous Capficum.] Capficum 
with an upright herbaceous ftalk, dividing in- 
to a branchy head, about two feet high, gar- 
nifhed with long, broad, entire leaves ; and 
from the fides of the branches numerous 
fmall, whecl-fhaped, quinquifid, white flow- 
ers, fucceeded by beautiful fcarlct or yellow 
_>ods, of an indeterminate figure and fize, 
from half an inch to half afoot long. 

The varieties of this, in refpccT: to die 
ihapc, fize, and pofition of growth of the fruit, 
arc very numerous, which may be divided 
into fix dalles, as thofc of each clafs arc pretty 
permanent. 
Varieties arc. 

Long-padded Annual Capficum.] Capfi- 
cum with oblong, pendulous or hanging, 
fcarlct pods— with oblong, pendulous,' yel- 
low pods — with upright, oblong, fcarlct pods 
—with fliort upright pods — with divided pods 
— with very taper pods a fpan long. — All of 
which varieties often rife from the fame feed 
of the Common Long-podded, Red, or Yel- 
low Capficum, rarely altering from one to 
the other in colour, only in the fize and pofi- 
tion of'thc growth. 

Htart-Jhaped Capficum,] Capficum with 
roundilh, heart-fhaped, hanging pods— with 
G g oblong. 
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oblong, heart-fliapcd, hanging pods — with 
heart- fhaped, upright pods — with round, heart- 
fhaped, upright pods — with very large, round- 
if h, upright pods, of each of which theretare 
red and yellow colours. 

Angular-heart-f armed Capficum.] CapGcum 
with upright, angular, heart-fhaped, furrowed 
and wrinkled lcarlet pods — with upright, 
angular, heart-fhaped, flat-topped, fearletpods 
— with upright, angular, bell-fhaped, fcarlet 
pods ; and the plants have generally broad 
wrinkled leaves. 

Great Angular Tickling Capjicttm, or Bell- 
Pepper. ] Capficum with upright, fwelling, 
flefhy-fkinned, wrinkled red pods, flatted and 
angular at top — with hanging or pendulous 
potis ; the pods of thefe varieties having a 
ihicker, more flefhy, and tender Iktn, are the 
beft of all for pickling. 

Cherry-fruited Capficum.] Capficum .with 
low ipreading branches, leaves in clufters, and 
round, fmooth, red, cherry-fhaped fruit. 

Olive-JIsaped Capjicttm. ] Capficum with an 
erect branchy head, and olive-lhaped fruit. 

Each of the above claffes of varieties, though 
allowed to be only varieties of one common 
parent, yet by care in faving the feeds of the 
plants of each clafs, they continue pretty di- 
ftinci or permanent, and feeds of either gene- 
rally produce the like kinds, as expreffed under 
each head. 

All the varieties flower in June and July, 
and the pods and feeds ripen in Auguft, Sep-: 
tember, and October. 

The following are the fhrubby perennial 
fpecies and varieties. 

2. Capsicum fruticefcens. 

Shrubby Perennial Capficum.'] Capficum 
with a fhrubby perennial ftem, divided into a 
branchy, bufhy head, four or five feet high, 
garni fhed fome with long narrow, and others 
with broad, and with purple-veined leaves, and 
fmall whcel-fhaped, five-parted, white flowers, 
fucceeded by many very fmall fruit of different 
rig u res in different varieties. 

Varieties of this are,] Shrubby perennial 
Capficum, with pyramidal yellow fruit — with 
pyramidal, red bcrbcrry-fniit, or Bci berry 
Pepper— with conical, fmall, red fruit, or 
Hen Pepper — with conical golden fruit — 
with oval, very fmall, red fruit, or Bird Pepper. 

All thefe, though iuppofed only varieties of 
the fame fpecies, arc pretty permanent from 
feed; i. e. the feed of any particular variety, if 
f ived with cure, generally produces plants and 
fruit of the fame kind. 

The two following arc fuppofed to be 
diftindt fpecics, but have much tcfcmblancc to 
fume of the foregoing varieties. 



3. Capsicum grofjhm. 

Grofs-podded Perennial Capficum.] Capfi- 
cum with an herbaceous, under- fhrubby, fhort, 
perennial ftem and branches 1 ; producing large, 
thick, fwelling, folitary, erect fruit, of various 
forms ; the top flatted, wrinkled, angled, and 
the whole grofs and flefhy. 

4. Capsicum baccatum. 
Berry-podded Capficum, or Bird Pepper."] 

Capficum with a fhrubby, fmooth, even ftem ; 
and longifh, (lender, divaricated branches, 
growing three feet high ; producing fmall, 
roundilli, berry-like, red fruit — of which, in 
the Weft-Indies, where the plants grow plen- 
tifully, is prepared the Cayan Pepper. 

All thefe plants, both annual and fhrubby 
kinds, being natives of both Indies, are confe- 
qucntly of tender quality here. The annuals 
require to be railed and forwarded in hot-beds, 
railing them from feed in March or April, and 
continuing them under occafional fhelter until 
the end of May, or beginning of June. And 
the fhrubby kinds, require almoft the conftant 
temperature of a ftove ; or, at lead, although 
they will fucceed in a moderate hot-bed under 
a deep frame in fummer, where they can have 
occafional fhelter of glafles on nights and bad 
weather, they muft be placed in a ftove in 
autumn, to remain all winter. 

The annual kinds in general, considered as 
plants of ornament, are of a regular branchy 
growth, and very flowery ; but the flowers, 
being fmall, do not make any confiderable 
appearance: their greateft merit is in the 
beauty of the ripe fruit, which, being nume- 
rous, and of different forms, fizes, pofitions of 
growths, and colours, intermixed with the 
green leaves and white flowers, make a fine 
appearance, the latter part of fummer, either in 
the borders, &c. or in pots to adorn courts or 
other compartments. 

And for ufeful purpofes, the young or half- 
grown fruit is cfteemed the fineft pickle in the 
world ; all the forts may be ufed for this pur- 
pofe, but the great angular-podded kindj or 
Bell Pepper, claims preference. 

The fhrubby forts make a fine appearance 
in autumn and winter in the ftove, with their 
ripe fruit, which often continues on. the plants 
till fpring. 

The pods of all the forts are very hot and 
fpicy : the inhabitants of America ufc them in 
all their fauces, and the negroes devour them 
greedily ; whence the plants have the appella- 
tion of Negro or Guinea Pepper. 

•The ripe pods and feed of all the forts are 
infupportably acrid, as many have experienced 
by ignorantly chewing them, or by waggifh 
pcrfons rubbing them, for djvcifion, on the 
edges 
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edges of drinking-cups, &c. And the ripe 
pods thrown in the fire, occafion vehement 
fneezing, coughing, and frequently vomiting. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. ' 
■ All the forts are eafily raifed from feed, in a 
hot-bed, in March or beginning of April. 
But firft of the annual forts. 

A hot-bed is to be prepared at the above 
time, which will ferve for thefe and many 
other tender annuals : place a frame and glafs 
thereon, and then lay in five or fix inches 
depth of rich light earth ; the feed may then 
either be fown on the furface, or in fmall drills, 
or in pots, plunging them in the mould, 
obferving in either method to cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep: the -plants will foon 
appear, obferving to give air daily in common 
with other plants of the bed, by tilting up the 
light (fee Annual PlantsJ. Alfo give 
frequent very moderate waterings ; and when 
they are two or three inches high, having three 
or four leaves, it will be of much advantage to 
prick a quantity of them out upon another 
hot-bed, at four inches diftance, giving water, 
and fhade them OcCafionally from the fun till 
rooted; after which admit air freely every 
favourable day, and moderate waterings two 
or three times a week ; and by the middle of 
May harden them gradually to the full air, 
into which they fhould be tranfplanted the 
beginning of June, removing them with a ball 
of earth to each root, and place fome in 
different parts of the flower-borders, and fome 
in pots, giving due waterings in dry weather, 
till they have taken good root. 

But thofe you intend as ceconomical plants, 
to produce plenty of fruit for pickling, fhould 
be planted out in a rich warm border, or other 
compartment, in the kitchen- garden, in rows a 
foot and a half or two feet diftance, and about 
fifteen inches diftant in the lines, giving water 
as above directed. 

The fhrubby forts are alfo raifed from feeds, 
as directed for the annuals, or fown in pots and 
plunged in the bark-bed of the ftove, tec. and 
the plants fhould be pricked fingly in fmall 
pols, and plunged upon another hot-bed, under 
frames and gfaffes, giving air and water as 
before obferved ; and when they are confident- 
bly advanced in growth, remove them, with 
the balls to their roots, into larger pots, plung- 
ing them alfo in a moderate warmth under a 
deep frame, where they may remain to have 
occafional flicker of the glades till autumn ; 
then remove them in their pots to the ftove, 
where their fruit will form a fine variety all 
winter. «» 

CAPSULA, Capfule, one of the eight fpe- 
•cics of pcricarpium, or iced-vefiel. 



This fpeeies of feed-veflel, Cdpfula, is a dry 
hollow pericarpium, of one or more claftic 
valves, which opens or fplits in fome determi- 
nate manner, for discharging the feeds when 
ripe, and differs eflentially from the other feven 
fpeeies of feed-veflel. See Pericarpiitm, &c. 

A Capfule confifts of one or more cells 
[Loculamenta~\: when of two or more, they are 
divided from each other by partitions, having a 
Columella, or little column of membraneous 
fubftance, paffing through it, toconnecYthe 
feveral partitions with the feed. When the 
Capfule confifts of a fingle cell only, it is 
botanically termed unilocular ; if of two, bilo- 
cular; if three, trilocular; if four, quadrilocu- 
lar ; if five, quinquelocular ; if fix, fexlocular ; 
and if many, multiloculan 

When it is eompofed of two valves, or parts 
that open, it is termed bivalve; when of three, 
trivalve ; when of four, qtiadrivalve ; and of 
five, quinquevalvc, tec. See Valvuxa. 

When of different figures, they are termed 
trigona, when three-cornered ; tctragona, four- 
corned ; pentagona, five-cornered ; turbinata, 
top-fhaped ; inflata, fwoln or puffed out ; 
ventricofa, big-bellied ;'f}accida, feeble, flaccid ; 
globofa, round, globular ; ovata, egg-fhaped; 
cor data, heart-fhaped; obcordata, heart-fhaped, 
with its tip downwards ; columnaris, column- 
fliaped ; acuminata, pointed, tapering to a 
point ; teres, {lender and cylindrical ; co?iica, 
conic-formed ; bicornis, two-horned ; tricornis y 
three-homed ; lunulata, crefcent-fhaped ; com- 
prcjfa, flat, preffed together ; lanceolata, lance- 
fliaped ; fubrotunda, roundifh ; oblonga, ob- 
long, longer than broad ; bicarinata, two- 
keeled ; tricarinata, tliree-keeied ; alata, 
winged ; fuccidcnta, fucculent, pulpy ; carnofa, 
flefhy; lignofa, woody fubftance; coriacca, 
leathery fubftance ; mcmbranacca, membra- 
neous, of thin dry membranes ; didyma, twin 
capfules ; cmarginata, notched in the margin ; 
bifulcata, two-furrowed ; trifulcata, three- 
furrowed ; flriata, ftreaked, or fuperficially 
furrowed; glabra, fmooth ; rchinata, (from a 
hedge-hog) prickly; tomentofa, downy ; hifpida, 
briftlv, or fhaggy ; nuda, naked, oppoicd to 
hifpida ; pcllucida, pellucid, or tranfparent ; 
colorata, coloured, as in cdaflrus; elajlica, 
claftic, hurtling ehftically like a Ipring, and 
darting the feeds from their departments with 
great velocity, as in fome fpeeies of' impatiais, 
or balfaminc, and many others. See Elas- 
tica. 

The number of Capfules fucceeding each 
flower is generally the lame as the germina, 
or feed-buds; for the Capfule andall other feed- 
veflels arc each nothing clfe than the feed-bud, 
or gcrmen, arrived at maturity (fee Ger- 
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MBKX.'The fccd-veflel therefore confifts either 
of one Capfule, as in lychnis; two, as in 
pceony ; three, as in lark-fpur ; four, as in 
rhodiola, or rofe-root ; five, as in columbine, §4^. 

Capfulcs, in fplitring or opening, are divided 
externally into one or more pieces, or open- 
ings, called valves (fee Valvula). This 
opening of the Capfule for difchargin? the 
feeds when ripe, is fometimes at the oafe, 
ibmetimes on the fide, through a fmall hole, as 
in campanula ; in forae horizontally ; and in 
ibrae longitudinally, as in convolvulus ; but the 
moft ufual opening, in moil plants, is at the 
top, and fplits in as many different ways as 
there are valves. 

CARDAMINE, Ladies' Smock, or Cuckoo 
flower. 

It eomprifes fome low, herbaceous, flower- 
ing perennials of ornamental appearance, 
proper for adorning the pleafure-ground. 

Oafs and order, Tetr adynamia Siliquofa. 

Charafiers.] Calyx, four oval-oblong, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four oblong, 
cruciform petals; the lower part eredl, and 
fpreading above. Stamina, fix filaments, 
four longed, die length of the calyx, and two 
fhoner, and heart-fhaped, ere£l anthene. 
Pi still um, a cylindric germen, no flyle, but 
a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, a long, 
cylindric, comprefled, bilocular pod, opening 
fpirally, and darting out the feeds with claflic 
force. ' 

There are many fpecics, but of which one 
only has claim to attention, which admits of 
fome varieties, which arc — 

CaRDAMIKE pratcnfis. 

Common Meadow Ladies' Smart.] Carda- 
mine wich creeping ftringy roots, crowned 
by many winged, roundifh-lobed leaves, 
fpreading on the ground, and feveml fmall 
ftalks, a foot high, garnilhed with lanceo- 
late-lobed leaves, aud many flowers, in May 
and June. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Ladies' 



Smock with fingle purple flowers — with dou- 
ble purple flowers — fingle white flowers — 
with double white flowers. 

The flowers of the lingle kind have four 
petals, but thofe of the double forts are mnlti- 
plicd to the very centre. The fingle forts 
embcllifh the meadows in great abundance in 
May, from whence the double forts were firft 
accidentally obtained, which arc highly orna- 
mental and proper furniture for the flower- 
borders, and will profperin any fituation, but 
ddight moil in moifi fhady places, where they 
generally produce larger, inore'beautiful, and 
durable- flowers. They are all cafily propa- 
gated by flipping or dividing the roots in au- 



' rumn or early in fpring; and all the flips, if not- 
parted very fmall; will readily flower the 
following Mav. 

CARDUUS, the Thiftle. 
It comprehends many hardy herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, growing 
from one to five or fix feet high,, having very 
thorny-prickly flems and leaves ; and com- 
pound flowers inventricofe, fcaly, very prickly 
cups, but being moftly very troublefome weeds, 
are rarely admitted in gardens,, and fhould 
generally be eradicated wherever they appear, 
Carduus Benediclus. See Centaureav 
CAR1CA, the Papaw, or Pepo-trec. 
This genus furnifhes two curious hot-houfe 
exotics of tree-like growth, adorned with beau- 
tiful, large, divided leaves, and monopetalous 
and quinquepetalous, white, yellow, and pur- 
ple flowers, fucceeded by very large, flefhy, 
eatable fruit. 

Clafs and order, Diacia JDecandria. 
Charaffas.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, the males having 
fcarce any cup, and the females a fmall per- 
manent one, quinquefid at top. Corolla, 
the males a funnel-fhaped, long, tubular petal> 
cut into five narrow, blunt, revolute fegments ? 
and in the females five long fpear-fhaped petals, 
turned back at top. Stamina, ten filaments* 
five of them alternately fhorter than the otheiv 
and oblong anthers;. Pistillom, an oval 
germen, very fhort flyle, and five broad cre- 
nated ftigmas. Pericarpium, a large, "ob. 
long, flelhy, baccaceous, unilocular fruit, full 
of fmall oval feeds. 
The fpecics arc, 
i. Carica Papaya. 

(Papaya) — or Common Indian Papaw.] 
Carica with an upright, thick, foft, hollow, 
naked ftcm, rifing twenty feet high, garnifhed 
upwards with very large, divided, deeply- 
finuated-lobed leaves, fpreading two or three 
feet on every fide, and male flowers in white 
clufters. on long foot-ftalks, yellow or purple 
female ones growing clofe round the ftem, 
fuccccded by very large, flelhy, yellow, dif- 
fercnt-fhaped fruit. 

Varieties.] Common Papaw with male 
flowers — with female flowers — witli melon- 
fliapcd fruit— wilh gourd-lhapcd fruit — with 
pcar-fliapcd fruit — with pyramidal fruit.. 
a. Carica Pofopoja. 
f Po/opo/aJ— or Branching Surinam Papaw.] 
Carica with an upright branching ftcm ; large 
divided leaves, having entire lobes, fpreading 
widely every way; and reddifh male flowers 
in clufters, and female ones clofe to the deity 
fuccccded by very large, pear-fhaped, yellow 
fruit. 

Both 
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Both the fpecies produce male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, fo that the female 
plants only produce the fruit. - , 

All the varieties are very ornamental 
their beautiful, very large, many-lobed leaves, 
making a fine appearance in the ftove at all 
feafons, and fome of them flower here an- 
nually ; and thofe of the females are fucceeded 
by ripe fruit, which, however, feldom ripen in 
perfection enough to be eatable. 

Thefe plants are propagated by fowing the 
feed in a hot-bed in March or April ; and when 
the plants are two inches high, prick them in fe- 
parate fmall pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed ; and towards autumn 
place them in the Hove to remain, giving but 
very light waterings in winter, but in fummei 
it mult be frequently repeated ; and as the 
plants advance in growth, fhift them into 
larger pots; at each fluffing be careful to 
prefervc the ball of earth to the roots. 

The plants are free {hooters ; and in this 
country, in our hot-houfes, the firft fort parti- 
cularly has fometimes attained ten or' twelve 
feet nature, or more, in three or four years. 
CARPINUS, the Hornbeam-tree. 
This genus furnifhes three fpecies and fome 
varieties of hardy deciduous foreft and orna- 
mental trees, of ftature from ten to feventy 
feer, 4 garni fhed with Ample oblong leaves, and 
amentaceous or katkin flowers. 

Clafs and order, Mona*cia Polyandria. 
Characlers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, growing each 
in a loofe fcaly amentum, each lcale contain- 
ing one flower. Corolla, no petals in the 
males, but a cup-fhaped fix-parted corolla in 
the female katkins. Stamina, ten to many 
filaments, and compreffed hairy anthers. 
Pistillum, two fhort germens, four flylcs, 
and fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; 
the amentum enlarges, containing at the bafe 
of each fcale an oval, angular nut. 
The fpecies are, 

l. Carpinus Bttulus (Vulgaris). 

(Bctulus)— Common Hornbeam.] Carpinus 
witli an upright ftraight ftcm, from thirty to 
feventy feet ftature, feathered from the bottom, 
and terminating in a very branchy head, adorn- 
ed witli oval-oblong, rough leaves, withering 
in autumn, but remain firmly attached to the 
branches till fpring, and with plane fcales to 
the cones, furnillung abundance of ripe feed in 
autumn. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Hornbeam 
witli plain green leaves — Variegated-leaved 
Common Hornbeam — Cut-leaved Common 
Hornbeam — Oriental Hornbeam growing ten 
or twelve lect high, clofely brandling from I bcrics. 



the bottom horizontally, garnimed with oval- 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and very fliortcones. 

2. Carpinus OJlrya. 
(OJlrya) — Hop Hornbeam.] Carpinus with- 

an upright Item, attaining twenty feet ftature, 
terminating in a regular head, garni fhed with 
oval-oblong, rough leaves,, and hop-like fruit-, 
having inflated fcales. 

3. Carpinus virginiana. 
Virginia Jlmuering- Hornbeam.]- Carpinus 

with an upright Item, growing thirty feec 
high; the branches clofely garni fhed with 
long, fpear-fhaped, pointed, rough leaves, of a 
deep-green' colour, falling off in autumn ; 
and yellowifh flowers, fucceeded by very long 
ftrobiles or fruit-cones. 

All thefe fpecies and varieties of Carpinus 
are very hardy, and will profper in almoft any 
foil and expofure, and of which there are 
varieties well adapted both forufe and ornament. 

As to the Common^ Hornbeam, it flourishes 
not only in good ground, but. im any hungry 
barren foil, light or ftiff, as well as in all hilly 
and other bleak expofed places, and is very- 
proper to be planted as a foreft tree, and for 
ornament imparks, either as fingle ftandards, 
or in clumps or large plantations, in aflem-- 
blage with odier deciduous- trees : and as it 
retains its leaves, in a withered ftate, all win- 
ter, it affords fhelter to lefs hardy trees, and is 
therefore well adapted to border plantations, to 
break the northerly and boifterous winds. 

This tree is alfo remarkably well adapted 
for hedges, either by way of ornament or 
fhelter, for it is feathered to the very bottom, 
and may readily be trained to any defired 
height. 

As the timber of this tree is valuable for 
many ceconomical ufes, a wood of* them may 
beealily raifed on any foil to advantage, plant- 
ing young plants, of three or four to hve or fix 
feet ftems, in rows, four or five feet diftance, 
and half that in the lines, and after a few years' ' 
growth every other tree in the row maybe 
thinned for poles ami other fmall purpo'fes; 
and fo continue thinning them by degrees, 
according as they increalc conlidcrab'ly in 
larger growth, crowding one another; always 
leaving a fuflkiency of the handfomcft rtrnight 
plants, at moderate diftanccs, to acquire lull 
growth for timber. 

The other forts arc alfo very proper for 
rge ornamental plantations to' incrcafe the 
variety, and the oriental kind is parttculailv 
well adapted for low dole hedges ; all the 
others, being alfo generally pretty well fea- 
thered, may alfo be ufed occafiona'llv boih for 
that purpole, and for diverfifying huge fluub- 
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Propagation of all the Sons. 
The common fort may be raifed plentifully 
from feed fown in autumn in four feet wide 
beds, covering it an inch deep, andin^he 
fpring the plants will rife, or fometimes not 
till the fpring following : or may preferve the 
feeds till fpring, then tow them in February 
or March ; but the plants will not generally 
rife till the fecond year; obferving in either 
method, that when the plants have had two 
years' growth in the feed-bed, they fhould be 
tranfplanted in the nurfery, in rows two feet 
and half diftance, and half that in the rows ; 
and when from three to fix or eight feet high, 
are fit for any plantation, ufeful and orna- 
mental. 

This fort may alfo be raifed abundantly by 
layers in autumn, which will be rooted and 
fit to tranfplant by that time twelvemonth. 

All the other forts may alio be raifed eaiily 
from feed and layers, but the latter method is 
the only way to continue the different varieties 
diftinft. 

CARTHAMUS. Baftard Saffron. 

The plants of this genus confift of fome 
ornamental herbaceous annuals and peren- 
nials, producing ftalks two or three feet high, 
crowned by yellow and blue compound 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia jEyua- 
lis. 

Characters.] . Calyx, a compound flower, 
having the general cup compofed of many 
leafy fcales broad at the bafe. Corolla, is 
-compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, di- 
vided at top into five erect fegments. Sta- 
mina, five fhorr filaments, and cylindric 
tubular anthci E. Pistillum, a fhort gcr- 
mcn, flender and fimple ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, none -, a .fingle feed in each floret 
lodged in the calvx. 

The principal fpecics arc, 
I. CARTHAMUS tin florins. 
Dyer's Carthamus, or Common BaJlard Suf- 
fron.~] Carthamus with an upright, fmooth, 
branchy ftalk a yard high, garnilhcd with oval, 
entire, fpiny-fcrratcd, clolc-litting leaves, and 
all the branches crowned by large /ingle heads 
of faffron-colourcd florets, extending an inch 
above thccalyx. 

The flowcis of this fpecics arc ufed in dying, 
and for medicinal purpofes. 
. Carthamus lanatus. 



branches furmounted by fingle heads of yel- 
low flowers. 

3. Carthamus caruleus, . 
Blue Perennial Carthamus.] Carthamus 

with upright, channelled, fingle ftalks, two 
feet high ; broad, fpear-fhaped, indented, fpi- 
nous leaves ; and one blue flower terminating 
each ftalk. 

4. Carthamus tingitanus. 
Tangier Blue Perennial Carthamus.'] Car- 
thamus with the radical leaves pinnated ; up- 
right, flightly branching ftalks a foot and half 
high, garnifhed with pinnatifid prickly leaves, 
and one blue flowei terminating each ftalk. 

The flowers of all the forts are compound, 
confilling of many florets in very large, leafy, 
fcaly cups, which, in all the forts, appear in 
July and Auguft, and the feed ripens in au- 
tumn: they all fucreed in the open borders, 
and will add to the variety of flowering 
plants. 

The two firft forts arc hardy annuals, and 
may be fown in March in the places where it 
is deligned they fhall flower; or if fown in a 
hot-bed it will forward them, fo plant them 
out in May. 

The two perennial forts are propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn or fpring; or by 
feeds in a bed of light earth in March. 
CARUM, Carui, or Caraway. 
It comprifes but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 
umbelliferous, aromatic biennial, efteerhed for 
its feeds for cookery and medical ufe. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characlcrs.] Umbelliferous flowers, each 
general umbel compofed of ten fmallcr, and 
each floret of five petals, having fiveftamina, 
two ftyles, and two feeds. 
The fpecics is, 
CaRUM Carui. 

Common Canii, or Caraway.'] Carum with 
a long, taper, perpendicular, white root, 
crowned by winged, decompound, finely, 
many- parted leaves, on long foot-ftalks, and 
one or two creel, channelled, branchy ftcms, 
two feet high, having all the branches termi- 
nated by umbels of white flowers in June, and 
ripen feeds in autumn. 

Jt is propagated by feed in the open ground 
in fpring or autumn, fowing them cither in 
(hallow drills, or by broad-caff, and rake them 
in; and when the plants arc come up two or 
three inches hit»h, hoc them to five or iix inches 
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Carthamus with bottom leaves pinnatifid, 
hairy, and prickly ; an upright woolly ftalk 
two feet high, branching above, garnifhed 
with finuatcd, hairy, fpmous leaves, their 
bafe embracing the ftalks, and all the 



up ftalks, and produce flowers and feed, and 
the plants loon after perifli. 

If the feeds arc fown in autumn, the plants 
will come up, Hand the winter, and produce 
feeds the following fummcr. 

CARYO- 
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CAR YOPHY LLUS, the Clove Tree, an 
Indian aromatic for the ftove. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogynia. 

Characters.} Caly-x, a monophyllous, 
fmall, obtufe, double cup, divided into four 
fegments, and placed above the germen. Co- 
rolla, four- roundifli, concave petals, in- 
ferted in the cup. Stamina, twenty or more 
thread-fhapcd filaments, topped with oblong 
antherae. Pistillum, an oblong, two-celled 
germen, with a thick, awl-fliaped ftyle, and 
limple ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, bi- 
locular berry, containing a large oblong feed. 

The fpecies is, 

Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Aromatic Clove Tree.} Rifes to twenty or 
twenty-five feet high, dividing, four or five feet 
from the ground,- into branches which grow 
erect, covered with a fmooth bark, and fub- 
divided into many fmaller; garniflied with 
oval-fpear-ihaped leaves, placed oppofite ; 
and fmall white flowers terminating the 
branches in loofe bunches, fucceeded by oval 
berries, crowned 'with the permanent calyx. 

The berries, when half-grown, gathered, 
dried, and imported here, are the cloves of the 
fliops. 

The propagation of this tree is by ripe feeds, 
procured from abroad. They muft be fown 
in pots and plunged in a hot-bed ; and after- 
ward, when come up, removed to the bark- 
bed- in the ftove, where they muft conftantly be 
retained. 

CASSIA, Wild Senna. 

It confifts of trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, of American growth, adorned with 
winged, many-lobed leaves, and quinquepeta- 
lous flowers, cultivated here in our ftoves and 
pleafu re-grounds for variety. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogyn'ta. 

Characters.} Calyx, five concave, colour- 
ed, deciduous leaves. Corolla, five roundifli, 
concave, patent petals. Stamina, ten de- 
cimated filaments, having to the three lower 
ones large, arched, beaked, open-pointed an- 
thers:, which in the three upper ones arc very 
fmall, and in the four fide ones open without 
beaks. Pistillum, a taper germen, ihort 
llylc, and blunt fligma. Pericarpium, an 
oblong pod, having tranfverfe partitions, con- 
taining roundifli feeds. 

The fpecies chiefly cultivated in our gar- 
dens are, 

i. Cassia Ftftula. 

(Fijlula)--or Purging Tree-CaJJia of Alex- 
andria.] Caflia with an upright trunk, di- 
viding into many branches, and attains forty 
to fifty feet ftaturc ; winged leaves of five 
pair of oval fharp-pointed lobes ; and from the 
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ends df the branches longfpikes of deep-yellow 
flowers r fucceeded by round hard pods one ok 
two feet long, containing the feeds lodged in a 
black, fweetilh, purging pulp, ufed in medicine. 

2. Cassia bi flora. 

Two-flowered- Shrub -Caffia.} Caflia witfe 
flirubby ftalks and branches three or four feet, 
high ; winged leaves of fix pair of oblongifh 
fmooth lobes, having fubulated glands between, 
and foot-ftalks from the axillas, each fupport- 
ing two flowers,- fucceeded by jointed plane 
pods. 

3. Cassia liguflrbia.. 

Privet-lobed Shrub-Caff a.} Caffia with a 
fhrubby ftalk, branching three or four feet 
high ; winged leaves of feven pair of fmall 
fpear-ihaped lobes or folioles, the iaft pair the 
imalleft ; and from the upper parts of the 
bl anches, terminal bunches of yellow flowers,, 
fucceeded by oblong, comprefied feed-pods. 

4. Cassia marilandica.. 

Maryland Herbaceous Wild Senna.} Caffia 
with black, fibry, perennial roots; upright 
annual ftalks near a yard high ; winged leaves 
of eight or nine pair of oval-oblong lobes ; and 
the ftalks terminated by loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers, but rarely any feeds here.. 

The four following are lefs common, but 
are retained in many curious collections in our 
ftoves ; and are all of the woody or flirubby- 
kind, exotics of the Indies; 

5. Cassia yavanica.. 

Java Caffia.} Caffia growing with a large 
woody ftem, dividing into a very branchy head, 
growing many feet high : leaves compofed of 
twelve pair of oblong, obtufe, fmooth folioles, 
and at the ends of the branches loofe fpikes of 
reddifli flowers, fucceeded by large, long, 
cylindric pods, two feet long. 

0. Cassia fruticofa. 

Shrubby Caffia of La Vera Cruz.} Caffia 
growing with feveral ihrub-like, branchy 
ftems, fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned with 
leaves compored of two pair of ovate-lanceo- 
late, fmooth lobes, and terminal loofe fpikes of 
golden yellow flowers, fucceeded by long 
roundifli pods near a foot long. 

7. Cassia cmarglnata. 

Emarginatcd Caffia, or Jamaica Senna- 
Tree.} Caflia with a flirub-lfke Item, dividing 
into many branches, growing ten or twelve 
feet high ; downy leaves compofed of three or 
four pair of ovate folioles; and raccmi of 
yellow flowers irregular, fucceeded by flat 
broad noils. 

8. Cassia villofa. 

Villofe-leavcd Caffia of Camptachy.} Caflia 
with a "ihrubby woody ftem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high j villofc, or hairy leaves, 
8 com- 
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eompofed of three pair of oblong-ovate fo- 
lioles, and fmall pale-yellow flowers at the 
ends of the branches fucceeded .by long, 
narrow, jointed pods. "* 

The flowers of all the forts feparately are 
eompofed of five concave petals, appearing in 
July, and other times in furnmer, fometimes 
fucceeded by pods in England. 

The firft. three forts hieing natives of warm 
climates, in this country mud be potted, and 
retained always in the ftove ; the firft of 
which, (Cajfia Fijlula) though in its natiye 
foil, iEgypt and both Indies, it obtains a con- 
siderable ftatuie, rarely grows higher than 
eight or ten feet here; fo that this and the 
other two fhrubby forts are within the limits 
oi our ftoves, where they will flower an- 
nually and make a good appearance, and 
xheir long pods will effect a lingular variety. 

The above three plants ihould be kept in 
pots of light earth, and kept principally in the 
hot-houfe ; or may be placed in the open air 
in the middle of furnmer, in warm dry fea- 
ions ; and might be preferved in a good green- 
houfe in winter, but generally moft fuccefs- 
fully in a hot-houfe or ftove, managing them 
as other plants of that department, giving 
■them frequent waterings in furnmer, but more 
Sparingly in winter. See Stove Plants. 

The other four (hrubby fpecies being alfo 
tender exotics, require the fame management 
as above. 

The fourth fort (Caffia marilandica) is har- 
dy enough to profper in a dry foil in the full 
ajr, and is proper furniture for the common 
flower-borders, where its flowers will make a 
beautiful appearance. 

Propagation. 

The firft three ftirubby forts arc raifed from 
feeds procured from abroad, fowing them in 
fpring in pots of light fandy earth, plunging 
fhem in a hot- bed; and when the plants arc 
three inches high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pnts, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed of the ftove, giving ftiadc and 
water, and frefh air occafionally, in common 
with the other plants of that department. 

The herbaceous fort is alfo raifed from 
feeds procured from America, fowing 'them 
in April half an inch deep in a warm border; 
the plants will rife in a month, which in Sep- 
tember or O&ober may be planted out in the 
borders. Alfo by flipping the root6. 

CASSIN'F, Hottentot Cherry, and Cape 
Phillyrea, formerly Maurocenia. 

Of this genus are two beautiful evergreen 
Aftican flirubs for the grccn-houfc, adorned 
with iimplc leaves, and cluftcrs of white 
flowers. 



Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigyma. 
Charaflers.] Calyx, a fmall, hv£-parted, 
permanent cup. Corolla is divided into 
five fuboval, obtufe fegments. . Stamina, 
five fpreading filaments, and fimple anthene. 
Pistillum, a conical germen, 'fuperior, no 
ftyle, but three reflexed ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, an umbilicated trilocular berry, haying 
three feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. C As sine Maurocenia. 
Maurocenia, or Hottentot Cherry.] Cafline 

with a woody, branchiug ftem fix or eight 
feet high ; fuboval, thick, entire, rigid leaves ; 
and fmall cluflers of white flowers at the fides 
of the branches, fucceeded by large, roundilh, 
red, cherry-like fruit, ripening here in winter. 

2. Cassine capetijis. 

Cape Caffine, commonly called Cape Phil- 
lyrea.^ Cafline with a woody branching ftem, 
growing five or fix feet high : ovate-oblong, 
ftifF, oppofite leaves, on Ihort petioles ; and 
at the fides and ends of the branches, roundilh. 
clufters of white flowers, fucceeded by red 
berries, but feldom appear in this country. 

For fome other fpecies nearly related and 
formerly of this genus, as Cajfio-berry bufli 
and Yappon, fee Ilex, Prinos, and Vibur- 
num. 

The flowers feparately of both forts have 
the corolla divided into five fpreading feg- 
ments, and the feafon of flowering is July. 

Both of the above fpecies having Angularly 
beautiful leaves, appearing very ornamental 
all the year, merit places in every green- 
houfe collection ; they muft be kept in pots 
of rich light earth, and continued in the open 
air all furnmer, and ^he green-houfe in win- 
ter, managing them as other woody exotics 
of that department. See Green-house 
Plants. 

Preparation. 
They are propagated by feeds and by layers 
of their young branches. 

Sow the feed in fpring in pots of light 
earth plunged in a hot-bed, or the ftove bark- 
bed, and when the plants arc two or three 
inches high, prick them in feparate pots, 
placing them alfo in a hot-bed; and afterwards 
gradually harden them to the full air for the 
remainder of the furnmer. 

By layers:— chufc young fhoots, lay them in 
fpring or autumn; and by autumn following 
they will be rooted, and fit to be planted off 
into feparate pots. 
CASTRATIO, Caftration of Plants. 
Caftratcd plants arc fuch as are de- 
prived of the male organs, i. e. the immerse, 
cither by nature, or hy. having them cut off, 
as 
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as fometimes practifed, to try experiments 
with refpect to the doctrine of the fexes of 
plants. , See Sex us. 

CATANANCHE, Candia Liou's'-foot. 

This genus furnifhes hardy herbaceous or- 
namental plants, obtaining two feet ftature, 
adorned with long jagged leaves, and termi- 
nated by compound blue flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia 
JEqualis. 

C/iarafiers.] Calyx, compound flowers, 
having a fcaly, elegant, permanent, general 
cup. Corolla, many broad, tongue-maped, 
rive-parted, hermaphrodite florets. St am in a, 
five' filaments, and cylindric pentagonal an- 
theras. Pistillum, an oblong germen, flen- 
der ftyle, "and a two-parted, revolute ftigma. 
Pericarpjum, none; oval feed, crowned 
by a downy pappus, lodged in the calyx. 

There are two fpecies, a perennial and an- 
nual, the former of which only merits culture, 
which is, 

Catananche Carulea. 

Perennial Blue-flowered Catananche.] Ca- 
tananche with a fibry perennial root, crowned 
by long, narrow, jagged, hairy, proftrate 
- leaves ; upright, branchy ftalks two feet high, 

farniflied with frnall leaves, and all the 
ranches terminated by fingle heads of blue 
flowers, having purple bottoms, golden an- 
theras, and filvery cups. 

Variety. \ Perennial Blue Catananche with 
double flowers. 

Thefe are very ornamental flowery peren- 
nials, both in their fingle and double ftate, 
continuing in flower from May till September, 
and fucceed in the full ground in dry and 
fomewhat fheltered borders, where they will 
endure many years, and produce flowers and 
ripe feed annually ; but being fomewhat ten- 
der, it is proper to keep fomc alfo in pots for 
Uielter in winter by way of refervc. 

As to 'their propagation, the fingle fort 
is propagated- by feeds Town half an inch 
deep, in a bed of light earth, in March or 
April. 

Both fingle and double may alfo be propa- 
gated plentifully by Hipping their roots in au- 
tumn, or early in fpring; but do not flip them 
too fmall, becaufe the larger the root, the 
greater the number of ftalks they fend up for 
flowering. 

CATERPILLARS, deftraaive infeds in 
our kitchen-gardens, particularly to the cab- 
bages and lavoys in the end of fummcr. 

The fort which principally infeft our gar- 
dens, is that ycllowifli-grcen, dark-fpotted 
Caterpillar, generated from die eggs of the 
white butterfly, which they arc continually 



depofiting every where, and in a few days 
are metamorphofed to living infects, fpread- 
ing themfelves furprifingly, aud devour the 
leaves of all the cabbage tribe, fir ft attacking 
the outward leaves, and, if* not prevented, 
continue their depredations to the very heart 
of the plants. 

When our greens, Sec. are thus attacked, 
we have no other remedy than to pick the 
vermin off repeatedly by hand, which may ap- 
pear a tedious procefs, though, in fmall gar- 
dens, it may be fo far practicable, as greatly 
to diminifh their nuriibers, efpecially if un- 
dertaken before they fpread confidcrably from 
■their nefts ; but in large open grounds the 
plants often efcape, when thofe in more con- 
fined places are feverely attacked, and more 
particularly thofe in the corners of gardens, 
near walls, buildings, or hedges, which 
fliould caution us not to plant any of the 
cabbage tribe too near fuch places, nor, if 
poffible, where much crowded with trees, 
for the lame reafon. 

Befides the above fort of Caterpillar, there 
is a large, dark-coloured, tough-lkinned fort,, 
generated in like manner in the heart of the 
inclofed leaves of the autumn cabbages, fa- 
voys, &c. and detach themfelves from their 
lodgement by eating holes through all die 
leaves. 

This Caterpillar alfo burrows in the earth, 
to the deftrudUon of all forts of young plants, 
'by eating their fhanks afunder ; but as it bur- 
rows juft within the furface, it may be rea- 
dily found, by ftirring the ground with the fin- 
]gers about the plants. '* 
' Our fruit-trees are alfo often attacked in 
ivery dry weather by Caterpillars, to the de- 
ifrru'etion of their leaves, &c. nor is there any 
certain method to deftroy them, but by pick- 
ing their nefts ofFby hand, where practicable, 
before die vermin begin to fpread themfelves ; 
or if they have already fpread, to dalh the 
trees frequently with water from an engine. 
: Or fometimes, the effect of elder branches 
drawn over plants and trees is employed to 
^affifl: in preventing and extirpating the infects, 
or leffening their depredations. 

The leaves of the elder tree emitting a rank 
difagrccable odour, generally very noxious 
to moll infects, fo as they will avoid plants 
and places touched therewith ; and there- 
fore, having fomc branches and leaves to- 
gether of the elder, and frei|iicutly whilk 
them along the plants and trees, which appear 
the mofr. liable to the attack of the caterpillars, 
&c. the elder branches thereby dildurg- 
ing and leaving part of their naufeous effluvia 
on the plants, it will contribute confidcrably 
H h in 
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in diminifhiog and preventing the formidable 
attack of the vermin. 

CATESBiEA, Lily-thorn. 

There is but one Ipecies for our purpofe,* 
an exotic, fraall-leaved fhrub of the hot- 
houfe. 

Chfs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a monophyllous, 
four-paned, permanent cup. Corolla, 
one funnel-fhaped, very long, tubular petal, 
broad, and four-parted at top. Stamina, 
four filaments, and oblong, ere£t antherae. 
Pistillum, a roundilh germen under the 
corolla, long ilyle, and fimple fligma. Pe- 
ricarpicm, aa aval unilocular, fometitnes 
bil ocular berry, containing angular feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Catesb \fpinofa. 

Thorny Bahama Catejbaa, or Lily-t/iorn.} 
Catefbaea with a woody, ruffety, fpinous 
ftem branching alternately, rifing eight or 
ten feet high; fmall roundifh leaves in cluf- 
ters ; and very long, pendulous, yellow flow- 
ers, fingly from the fides of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by oval, fiefhy, faffron-coloured ber- 
ries. 

This fhrub mull be always kept in pots of 
light fandy compoft, and retained conftantly 
in the Hove. 

It may be propagated by feeds, and by 
cuttings of its young fhoots the feeds are 
procured from abroad, which fow in pots of 
light earth, and plunge them in the bark -bed. 
Cuttings may be planted any rime from April 
till Juj^, in pots plunged in the tan-bed ; and 
if clofe covered with hand-glaffes, will faci- 
litate their rooting. 

CATKIN, an amentaceous flower, i. e. 
confifts of a great number of chaffy fcales 
and flowers, diluerfed along a flender thread- 
like receptacle, hanging downward, and is 
the male flowers of the trees which produce 
them, as bitch, beech, pine, fir, poplar, wal- 
nut, hazel, &c. See Amentum. 

CAULESCENS Planta, from Caulis the 
ftem, having a ftem or trunk as in raoft plants, 
oppofed to Acaulh. 

CAULJS, a Stalk or Stem, the firft and 
mofl common fpecies of Trunk, cxpreffive of 
that part of a plant or tree which arifes im- 
mediately from the root, produces and fup- 
ports -he branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
See Trunks. 

A Stalk, Stem, or Trunk, is cither fimple, 
fimplc-branching, or compound-branching. 

As for example, fimple Stalks arc fuch a? 
rife fingly, and continue undivided from the 
root to the top; fimplc-branching Stems mav 
be deemed fuch as either rile wholly undi- 



vided, but fend out many fide or lateral' 
branches, or fuch as proceed fingly to fome - 
confidcrable length, and then divide into 
branches near the top ; compound-branching 
Stems are fuch as foon divide low into 
others, and thefe fubdivide into many ramuli 
or branches. 

As Stems aflume different directions, fhapes, 
and other appearances, the botanifts diftin- 
guifh them accordingly by the following dif- 
ferent terms : 

Caulis integer, entire or fimple Stalks, and 
which are either erecJus, eredt, or upright, as 
in molt plants; ftexuofus, of different directions 
at each joint ; reclinatus, reclinating, or bend- 
ing archways to the ground ; volub'tlis, volu- 
ble, twining or winding afcendingly round- 
other plants or any fupportr, either to the left 
as in honeyfuckle, hop and black briony, or 
to rhe righ^ as in convolvulus, kidney-bean, 
&c. obliqutts, growing aflant ; procumbens, ly- 
ing along the ground ; rcpens, creeping a- 
long the ground, rooting at every joint* 

Caulis Ramojus, fimple-branching Stems, 
which are alfo either erect, fiexuofe, reclin- 
ing, voluble, &c. as above, and have different 
terms according to their modes of branching, 
as ramofus, branching out laterally ; rame~ 
fijimtts, very branchy ; afcetufens,thc branches 
gradually curving upwards ; ' diffufus, dif- 
tufed, or very fpreading branches ; braehiatus y 
large arms, or branches in pairs, each pair 
{landing at right angles with thofe immedi- 
ately above and below; fulcratus, fupported - 
by branches defcending to the earth ; prolifer, 
prolific, branching only from the apex or 
fummit. 

Caulis Compojitus, compound branching 
Stems, and, according to their modes of 
branching, are termed dichotomus, forked' or 
divided into others, the divifions by two and 
two ; fubd'ruifus, the divifions fubdivided into 
many branches irregularly. 

A'rticulatus, articulate, or jointed, compofed 
of many joints, or divifions, having knots at 
certain diftances. 

Parasiticus, parafitic, growing out of, and 1 
fupported on other plants or trees, as the mifle- 
toc. 

When Stems arc of different figures, they 
are denominated Caulis teres, cylindrical and 
taper ; anceps, two-edged ; trtgonus, three- 
angled ; triquetrus, triquetrous* having three 
plane fides ; tetragonus, fquarc, or four-an- 
gled ; pentagonus, fivc-anglcd \ polygonus, many- 
angled. 

When furrowed, fmooth, rough, &rc. they 
arc Caulis fulcatus y deeply furrowed ; Jlriatus $ 
ftrcaked, or fupcrficially furrowed or fluted ; 

glabcr. 
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fiaber, a fmooth fuiface, oppofed to /caber, 
rough, (cabby, or' full of rigid points or tu- 
bercles ; vilhfus, hairy or fhaggy \ hifpidus, 
hifpid or briftly ; ' aculeatus, prickly'; .Jpinofus, 
fpinous, thorny ; tomentofus, tomentofe, or 
tlowny. 

Leaflefs and leafy Stalks are termed Caulis 
■rtudus, naked or leaflefs ; folialus, foliofe, or 
•ornamented with leaves, as obtains in moft 
-plants. 

As to duration, Stems are either of one 
year's duration, Caulis annuus \ of two, Cau- 
. lis biennis; of many years' duration, Caulis 
perennis, as obtain in all trees and fhrubby 
plants. 

CEANOTHUS, New - Jerfey Thea, fo 
called from the leaves being there ufed as tea. 

This genus retains three fpecies of the tree 
and fhrub kind, confiding of one for the 
fhrubbery, one for the green-houfe, and one 
for die (love, all garnifhcd with fimple leaves, 
and numerous fpikes of quinquepctalous white 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatlers.~\ Calyx, a monophyllous, tur- 
binated, acutely-five-parted, permanent cup. 
Corolla, five roundifh fpreading petals. 
Stamina, five fubulated filaments, and 
roundifh anthera?. Pistillum, a trigonal 
gernien, cylindric, femitrifid ftyle, and ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a dry, trilocu- 
lar, obtufe berry, having three oval feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Ceanothus americanus. 
American Deciduous Ceanothus., or New-Jer- 

fey Thea.1 Ceanothus with a fhrubby, very 
"branchy ftem about a yard high, fending out 
numerous reddifh, flexible branches from the 
bottom upward, garnifhed with oval, ferrated, 
pointed, trinervous leaves, "and all the branches 
and (hoots terminated by thick, fpiked clufters 
of bright white flowers, in July, of. very or- 
namental appearance. 

2. Ceanothus africanus. 

African Ezw green Ceanothus, fomctmes call- 
ed yflaternoides,^ Ceanothus with a woody, 
rough ftem, and weak purplifh branches, 
rifmg eight or ten feet high; fpear-fhaped, 
pointed, ferrated, fmooth, finning green leaves, 
and clufters of fmall grecnifh flowers from 
the fides of the branches. 

3. Ckanothus a/iaticus. 

sljiatic Ceanothus.'] Ceanothus with a fhrub- 
by, branchy Item, growing four feet high ; 
oval, pointed, clofe-fitting, alternate leaves ; 
and greenilh flowers in fmall clufters from 
the fides of the branches. 

The flowers fcparately of all the forts arc 
compofed of five fmall petals appearing in 



July, which of the firft fort are fometiraes 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in England, but never 
any of the" others. 

The. firft fpecies, Ceanothus americanus, i* 
a moft elegant little flowering fhrub, as when 
in flower it appears wholly covered with 
bloom, and therefore is well calculated for 
the moft confpicuous compartments of the 
fhrubbery plantations, allo wing it a moderate- 
ly dry foil and fomewhat fheltered/ituation in 
the fronts of the clumps. 

The fecond fort is alfo worthy of a place in 
the green-houfe collection, for the beauty of 
its fhining green leaves, appearing ornamen- 
tal the year round. 

The third fort is alfo retained in fome of 
our ftoves for variety. 

With refpec~r to the general culture ofthefe 
three fpecies of Ceanothus ; the firft of which 
being ftationed in the fhrubbery, requires only 
the common occafional culture of other ihrubs 
in that diftrict : and the fecond and third, for 
the green-houfe and hot-houfe, are managed 
as the other woody exotics of thofe repoiito- 
ries. See -Shrubbery, Green- house, 
and Hot-house, &c. 

Propagation. 
The firft fort is propagated both by feeds 
and layers. 

Sow the feed in autumn or fpring, or as- 
foon as they can be procured, in pots of light 
compoft a quarter of an inch deep, placing 
them in a frame, to have occafional fb.elr.er in 
bad weather ; and in fpring plunge theni in a 
hot-bed to bring up the plants, hardening them 
gradually to the full air in fummer, but re- 
move them in autumn, to have occafional 
fhelter until March ; then plant them out in 
feparate fmall pots, or in a nurfery-bed in the 
full ground, where they can be covered occa- 
fionally again the following winter, for they 
muft have protection from feverc froft the . 
two or three firft years of their growth. 

To propagate them by layers, chufe fome 
of the youngeft branches in autumn, and lav 
them in the ulual way, which will be rooted 
in a twelvemonth, and in fpring after trans- 
plant tlrcm ; or, if you likewife lay fome of 
the firft young fhoots in June or July, you 
will have the creator chance of fuccefs. 

The fecond fort is propagated cxpediti- 
ouflv by laying down the young fhoots, cither 
in their own" pots, or others placed for the 
purpofc; it is likewife incrcafed by young 
cuttings, planted in the fpring in pots', plung- 
ing them in the hurls-bed, or any other hot- 
bed, about two months; and being thus raifed, 
give the general management of green-houfe 
plants. 

Hhi The 
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The third fpecies may be raifed from feeds 
In pots of light earth, plunging them in the 
bark-bed, &c. likewife by laying the younr 
ihoors, plunging the pots as juft dire&ed, an< 
the plants afterwards managed as other woody 
exotics of the ftove. 

CEDRELA, Baftard-Cedar. 

Coniiftsof a large exotic tree for the ftove. 
garnifhed with winged leaves, and pentapcta 
lous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Manogynia* 

Ckarafisrs.] Calyx, a fmall, monophyl- 
lous, campanuiated, witheringcup. Corol- 
la, funnel-draped, bellied below, having five 
linear-oblong, blunt, upright petals, joined to 
the receptacle. Stamina, five fuccutent 
filaments, with oblong authene. Pistil- 
lum, a five-angled, woody receptacle, with a 
globofe germen, cylindric ftyle, and deprefled 
capitated ftigma. " Pericarpium, a ligne- 
ous, roundilh capfule, with five cells, open- 
ing with five deciduous valves, and containing 
fielhy, imbricated feeds, each terminated by a 
membranaceous wing. 

We know but of one fpecies, viz. 
Cedrela odorata. 

Odorous Barbados* Bqflard-Cedar.~\ Rifes 
with a woody trunk branching twenty feet highj 
the branches garni (hed with winged leaves com- 
pofed of feveral pair of folioles on (hon foot- 
ftalks ; the flowers come out from the fides of 
the branches inloofe panicles, emitting a ftrong, 
rank odour, and are fucceeded by woody cap- 
fules opening in five cells, containing imbri- 
cated, winged feeds. 

This tree, in the Weft-Indies, rifes to be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet high, and the 
wood, which is'fcented, is ufed for many pur- 
pofes : its propagation is by feeds obtained 
from abroad, which fhould be fown in fmall 
pots of light earth and plunged in a hot-bed ; 
and when the plants arc come up about two 
or three inches high, they muft be carefully 
taken up and transplanted, each in a feparate 
pot, and plunged in the bark -bed, (hading 
them until they are frefh rooted •, and may 
afterwards be managed as other woody ftove 
exotics. 
CELASTRUS, StafF-trec. 
In this genus arc fome curious evergreen 
and deciduous Ihrubs for the fhrubbery and 
grccn-houfe, of moderate growth, ornamented 
with limplc leaves, and hunches of whitilh 
fivc-pctaled flowers. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Mnnogynia. 
Charaflers.} Calyx, a monophyUous, un- 
equally half-fivc-parted cup. Corolla, five 
oval, fpreading, equal petals. Stamina, five 
filaments, and very fmall anthers. Pistil- 



lum, a Tmall germen immerfed in a very 
large receptacle, market! with ten channels ; 
a ihort ftyle, and blunt trifid ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a trigonal, trivalvate, trilocular, 
coloured capfule, and oval feeds. 

The fpecies are as follow : the two firft are 
hardy Ihrubs. 

1. Celastrus bullatus. 
Studded-fruited Celaftrus, or Virginia Ever- 
green Staff-tree.'} Celaftrus with feveral up- 
tight, (hrubby, branching (terns, growing fix 
or eight feet high ; ovate-oblong, entire, al- 
ternate leaves ; and at the ends of the branches 
fpikes of white flowers, fucceeded by three- 
cornered, fcarler, bullated or ftudded capfules, 
which rarely attain perfection in England.^ 

2. Celastrus fcandens. - , 
Climbing Staff-tree, or Baftard Euahymus.~\ 

Celaftrus withcHrabing; (hrubby ftalks, twin- 
ing upon fupport, or about each other, twelve 
or fifteen feet high ; oblong (lightly -fawed 
leaves placed alternate ; and greenifh flowers 
in bunches at the fides of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by three-cornered red capfules, ripening 
here in autumn, fpreading open, and difcover 
the feed, lik the common Euonymus. 

The three following are green-houfe (hrubs. 

3. Celastrus pyracanthus. 
Pyracantha-lcaved Evergreen Celaftrus, or 

./Ethiopian Box-thorn."] Celaftrus with fhrub- 
by, upright, irregular ftems, and roundifh, 
brown branches, growing ayardor more high; 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, pointed, fhinmg 
green leaves, and cyrhofe bunches of whitifh- 
green flowers at the fides of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by oval, trigonous, beautiful red capfules. 

4. Celastrus bux'ifolius. 
Box-leaved Evergreen Celaftrus.] Celaftrus 

with (lender, ligneous, jointed, afh-coloured, 
fpinous ftems, and angular fpinous branches 
rifing eight or ten feet high ; fmall, longifh, 
obtufe leaves, placed in clufters irregularly - t 
and cymofe bunches of whitifh flowers. 

5. Celastrus my rt if alius . 
Myrtle-leaved Celaftnis.] Celaftrus with 

woody, upright, unarmed ftems and branches, 
growing twelve or fifteen feet high ; fmall, 
ovate, lerratcd, decp-grecn leaves ; and long 
bunches of whitifh flowers at the fides of the 
branches. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies arc com- 
pofed fcparatcly of five oval, fpreading petals, 
and appear principally in June and July. 

The firft two fpecies arc proper for the em- 
hclliihmcnt of the (hrubbcry compartments, 
the firft of which, Celaftrus bullotus, fhould 
have a dry and fomcwhat flickered (ituation 
in the fronts of clumps, and they will retain 
their leaves moft of the year ; but llic fecond 
fort 
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fort is exceeding hardy, and will profper any 
. where among trees and tall Shrubs, on the 
edge 'of plantations, or in woods and .ys'Hder- 
nefs-works, where its volubilate ftems will 
mount themfelves confiderably, and their ripe 
fruit will make an elegant appearance in 
autumn. 

The laft three forts are tender, fo muft be 
always kept in pots to have fhelter of a green- 
houfe in winter. 

They are elegant furniture for the green- 
houfe collection. Let them be planted fepa- 
rately in pots of rich light mould, andrrianage 
them as myrtle and Other fhrubby exotics of 
the like temperature. See Green-house 
Plants. 1 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The firft two forts are raifed from feeds in 
beds; of light earth; alfo by layers of their 
young branches. 

Sow the feeds in autumn, or early in fpring, 
an inch deep, in a bed of light fine earth, 
obferving, that as the plants rarely rife till the 
fecond fpring, the beds all the .intermediate 
time rnuft be kept clean from weeds ; and 
when the: plants "rife, continue the care of 
weeding and occafional waterings in fammer ; 
and after having two years' growth in the feed- 
bed, plant them out in nurfery-beds. 

Cuttings may alfo be ftruck by aid of arti-. 
ficial heat. 

It is performed by layers in fpring or autumn, 
making choice of the young wood, giving each 
layer a flit underneath at a joint, and they will, 
be rooted, and fit to transplant in rows the 
autumn following. 

The three green-houfe kinds may alfo be 
propagated by feeds, layers, and cuttings. 
Sow the feed in pots an inch deep, as foon as 
they can be procured in autumn or fpring, and; 
place them in a frame, to have lheltcr in bad 
weather, and occafional fhade in rummer; 
and when the plants arc a year old, plant them 
in fcparate pots. 

Cuttings planted in pots in fpring, and 
plunged in a hot-bed a month or two, will 
readily emit roots. 

Layers of the young branches in fpring will 
be rooted by autumn. 

CELOSfA, Amaranths or Cock's-Comh. 

This genus furnilhes beautiful ornamental 
annuals, rifing from one to live or iix feet 
high, garnifhed with large oval or fpear- 
fhaped leaves, and crowned by molt elegant 
large, heads of flowers, in fome rcfcmbling 
the figure of a cock's-comb. 

Clafs and order, Pentandr'm Monogynia. 

Charatlers.] Calvx, a coloured, fmall, 
thrcc-leavcd, permanent cup to each Horct. 



Corolla, five fpear-ftiaped, eree>, ftifF, 
permanent petals, fbaped like the calyx, and - 
a fmall neclarium attached to the border of . 
the germen. Stamina, five filaments, and 
turning anthera. Pistillum, a glbbofe 
germen, erect ftyle, and fingle ftigma; Pe- 
ricarpium, a fmalf globular capfule of one 
cell, and very fmall roundifh feeds. 

There are' feveral diftindfc fpecies, -all very 
beautiful garden-flowers ; but the fort called 
Cocfc's-Comb is the moft grand and elegant 
of all, and which is the fort moft commonly 
cultivated in our gardens, and the firft fpecies 
here defcribed, which admits of feveral vari- 
eties in refpe£t to ftature, and in the colour of 
the flowers. .- 
The fpecies are, 

1 . Cb L os r a crijlata. 

Crejled Flowered Amaranth, or CocV s-Comb.] 
Celofia* with an upright, fingle, ftifF ftalk, 
from one to five or fix feet high, ornamented 
from bottom to top with large, oval-fpear- 
fhaped leaves, .on angular foot-ftalks, and 
the main ftalk crowned by a large, crefted, 
flowery head, compofed of numerous fmall 
florets very clofely placed. 

Varieties of this are,] Dwarf Cock's-Comb, 
from fix inches to a foot and half high, with 
large purple heads of flowers'— with red heads 

with fcarlet heads — and with yellowifli 

heads. Giant Cock's-Comb, from a yard 

to five or fix feet high, with very large pur- 
ple heads with red heads with fcarlet 

heads— with yellowilh heads with white 

heads and with variegated heads. 

Branching Cock's-Comb, dividing into feve- 
ral brandies, each terminated by fmall heads, 
of which are purple, red, buff-colour, &c. 

2. Celosia margaritacca. 
Pearly-coloured Spiked Celo/ja.]Ce\ofia with 

an upright, branchy ftalk two feet high ; fpear- 
Ihaped- pointed, pale leaves; and the main 
ftalk and every branch terminated by fmall, 
ovate-oblong, erect, pearly-coloured heads, 
forming fpikes the fize of a large finger. 

Varieties.] Pearly Celofia with oblong fpikes 
of equal thicknefs — with pyramidal fpikes — 
with entire white fpikes — with wliite and red 
fpifces. 

3. Celosia coccima. 
Scarlet Spiked Celefia.] Celolia with an 

upright, large, round, furrowed ftalk, a yard 
or more high; oval, ftifF leaves; and the 
Italics terminated by feveral fmall bright fcar- 
let heads, forming fpikes. 

Varieties.] Indian Scarlet Celolia with 
crefted ipikes — with incurved crefted fpikes — 
and with plumed fpikes. 

4. Celosia lanata. 

Downy 
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Downy Clttftered-Jpiked Celafia.] Celofia 
with an upright, downy, white ftalk, two 
feet high; lanceolate, obtufe, very downv 
leaves; and the ftalk and branches terminated 
by cluftered ipikes of flowers, having woolly 
ftamina. 

5. Celosia caftrenjis. 

DzvarfCreJied-Spiked Celofia.] Celofia with 
en upright very branchy ftalk a foot and half 
liigh; lanceolate acutely-pointed leaves; and 
all the branches terminated by crefted Ipikes 
of flowers of feveral varieties. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies, though fe- 
parately very fmall, being exceeding nume- 
rous, and collected into large, compact, creftcd 
heads, or in oblong fpikes, appearing as one 
large flower, are extremely confpicuous and 
elegant, and exhibit a grand appearance in a 
garden from Julv to O^ober, particularly 
the firft fpecies, Cock's-Comb and varieties, 
which produce their flowers in very large 
plumes or crefted heads, generally but one 
plume crowning each plant, in fize from four 
or rive to fifteen inches longways over the 
crown, and from two to rive or fix broad, and 
of proportionable depth. 

Of the firft fpecies, Celofia cr'ijlata, are two 
principal varieties, the Dwarf and Giant 
Cock's-Comb ; the former of which, though 
dwarfilh, is of very robuft growth, leaved to 
the bottom, and crowned by elegant heads, 
and is cfteemed a curiofity ; but the Giant 
forts make the grandeft ftiew, as, with due 
culture, they attain at leaft a yard, but fre- 
quently five or fix feet fbture, the ftem deco- 
rated from the very bottom with elegant large 
foliage, and furmounted each by a wonderful 
large fine flower-head ; they however require 
great attention to bring them to real perfection, 
needing the aid of three different hot-beds, in 
which to raifc and move them from one to 
another at three or four weeks' interval, and 
different iized deep frames, to draw them up 
tall ; but the dwarf forts may be raifed in 
tolerable perfection by the afliftance of two 
hot-beds and common frames, and are there- 
fore the propereft fort for gardens that arc not 
well furniihed with hot dung and garden- 
frames. 

The principal property of a fine Cock's 
Comb is, a perfectly upright ftraight ftem free 
from fide branches, well rurnifiied all the way 
with leaves ; and the plume of flowers large, 
erect, clofe, and regular, without any fidc- 
ihoots or fmallcr heads. 

The other four fpecies of this genus, though 
not fo generally known and cfteemed as the 
Cock's-Comb kind, however, arc very ftiowy 
plants, and form an elegant variety among 



the Combs and other curious annuals; and 
one method of culture brings them all to per- 
fection. < 

All the five fpecies are herbaceous, and of 
the annual tribe, exotics of mod delicate tem- 
perature, being natives of the hot parts of 
Afia and America, and, in their culture here, 
require to be raifed and forwarded in at leaft 
two or three different hot-beds from March till 
June or July; that is, raifing them from feed 
in one in March, pricking them out into an- 
other in April, and to have them very fine, 
tranfplant them into a third in May, to remain 
until the middle or end of June or beginning of 
July, when they will have attained nearly their 
full ftature, with their flower-heads in tolerable 
perfection, and the weather will then be fettled 
and warm, and fliould be placed abroad, where 
their heads will continue their full luftre till 
October, at which time they ripen feeds, then 
gradually decay, and November cold puts a 
total period to their exiftence ; fo that a frefti 
fupply muft be annually raifed from feed in 
fpring. 

All the forts are generally planted in pots, 
particularly the Cock's -Combs, to arrange 
in fore courts, or to move to any place 
where a grand fhew is at any time occafion- 
ally wanted ; but, if required, fome may alfo 
be raifed for the borders, without employing 
fo much nicety in their culture as thofe you 
intend to pot for the grand fhew ; but even in 
this cafe two different hot-beds are requifite, 
raifing them in one, and pricking them out 
into another, to remain till June. 

Propagation, General Culture, &c. 

As before obferved, all the forts are raifed 
from feeds annually in hot-beds under frames 
and glafles ; and the proper time to fow them 
is the beginning or middle of March ; and one 
general method is applicable to the whole. 

Obferve alfo, as already hinted, that, to 
have the large forts as fine as poflible, three 
different hot-beds are neceffary in their cul- 
ture; that is, a fmall one in March, wherein 
to fow the feed and raifc the plants an inch 
or two high ; a fecond in April of larger di- 
menfions, in which to prick the plants three 
or four inches diftancc; and a third in May 
for a large frame, to receive them tranfplanted 
into pots, to remain until the end of June or 
beginning of July to grow to full fize; all of 
which hot-beds muft be covered with frames 
and glafles, and have five or fix inches depth 
of fine rich light caith for the reception of 
the feed and plants ; and in the fecond and 
third hot-bed the frames muft be occafionally 
raifed or augmented in depth according as 
the plants ihull rife in height, which is to be 
particularly 
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particularly attended to in me Giant Cbek's- 
Comb. '"" ; '• '*•• \\ ' ; - : 

- ' Therefore, whoever intends thV culture ^of 
thefe plants, ought to'be ' well furnifrfed with 
hot dung, and mfFererit fized frames and glafs 
lights. See Annual Plants. 

The firft hot-bed in March, for the recep- 
tion of the feed and raifing the plants an .inch 
or two high, need 1 riot be larger than for a one 
or two-light frame, which will .raife a' due 

• quantity of thefe and other fimifar tender, 
curious annuals for furnifhing any' private 
garden, obferving to make the bed two", feet 
and half depth of dung, and directly put on 
the frame and glafs or glafles, and in four or 
five days, when the rank fleam and firft vio- 
lent heat abates, put on the mould, which muft 
be light, rich, and dry, laying it four or five 
inches thick ; then either low the feed on the 
furface, and cover it half a quarter of an inch 
deep; or draw very (hallow drills with the 
linger, fow it therein, covering it the fame 
depth ; this done, immediately put on the 
glafles again, and tilt them a little in the 
middle of mild days for the evaporation of 
the fteam, &c. the plants will appear in a 
few days, when air muft be judicioufly ad- 
mitted by tilting the upper end of the light; 
an inch or two high every mild calm day ; 
and when the earth appears dry, give very 
light fprinklings of water in funny Weather ; 
keep the glafles clofe on nights,' and- continue 
to cover them at the fame time with mats to 
remain till morning; and in this manner con- 
tinue the care of the plants till large enough 
to be pricked into another hot-bed, which 
will be in about three weeks. 

About the middle of April therefore, or a 
little before or after; when the plants are an 
inch or two high in the feed-bed, another 
hot-bed for a two or three light frame muft 
be got ready to prick them in, as juft hinted ; 
make this hed alfo about two feet fix inches, 
or a yard thick of dung, place the frame and 
glades thereon ; and when the burning quality 
of the bed fubfides, mould it five or fix inches 
deep, and next day* when the bed has impart- 
ed a due warmth to the mould, raife the plants 
with care from the feed-bed, and prick them 
in this, four or five inches diftance ; give a 
very light fprinkling of water, and dircdlly 
put on the lights, and give occafional fliadc 
in funny days till the plants are rooted, ob- 
ferving to admit frefh air every fine day, as 
above ; give alfo occafional very light water- 
ings every two or three days, and defend the 
glafles on nights with mats, as before advifed ,- 
and, according as the plants advance in height, 
raife die frame a little in proportion: here 
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they; may grow a month dr five- weeks, by 
which Jiftie they will meet, when they muft 
be moved into a third and final hot-bed, pre- 
vioufly planting fome of the beft fingly in 
pots,: as hereafter directed. ; ; 

Their fecond removal will be 1 neceflary to- 
wards the middle of May, or when the plants 
in the above fecond bed are fo much advanced 
as to prefs againft each other, when a third 
and final hot-bed mould be made for one or 
more' of the largeft frames, to receive the 
plants in pots, obferving, if you raife princi- 
pally the Dwarf forts, one of the deepeft 
common garden - frames may be fufEcient,. 
with a little occafional raifing at bottom ; but 
for the'Giant forts, which ought to be drawn- 
up at kaft three or four feet high, a deep 
drawing-frame, or a multiplying drawing- 
frame of two or three divifions, fo as the depth 
can be occafionally augmented, is neceflary r 
or, in default thereof, any common frame,, 
raifed occafionally upon four pofts, as inti- 
mated under the article Annual Plants ; 
and for the more commodioufly ufing; thefe 
drawing-frames for the tall- Cock's -Combs, 
the hot-bed fhould be funk eighteen inches 
in the ground, by making it in a trench that 
depth ; but where there is a glafs-cafe calcu- 
lated on purpofe for drawing curious annuals, 
this third hot-bed for the tall forts fhould be 
made in that department (See Annual 
Plants). Let the hot-bed in either method 
be two feet fix inches at leaft depth of dung, 
which, when of due temperature, earth five 
or fix inches thick, and next day proceed to- 
put in the plants, obferving, that fuch as you 
intend for pots, both of the Dwarf and Giant: 
kinds, fhould now be potted, and the pots- 
called twenty-fours are the proper fizc, one 
plant to each pot, being careful to take up 
the plants out of their prefeut bed with a 
garden trowel, fo as to preferve a ball of 
earth to the roots of each plant ; place one 
in each pot with the ball entire, and fill up 
round the ball with more rich earth ; give 
fome water, and directly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, placing 
them clofi: together every way ; at the fame 
time let all the cavities between be clofcly 
filled with mould, that the ileam may no 
where arife immediately' from the dung, which' 
would attack and defcroy the leaves of the 
plants. The plants being thus all potted and 
plunged, put the glafles immediately on the- 
frame, and (hut them down clofe to draw up 
the heat, but raifing them a little the next, and 
every fucceeding clay, that the fteam may 
i>afs off : be now careful to ftindc the glafles 
n the middle of funny days for the grcatcfi:- 
part 
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part of tlie hrft week till the plants have taken 
eood root; frefh air during their refidence 
here muft alfo be daily admitted, by tilting 
one, or both ends of the lights more or lefs i$ 
fine weather, in proportion to the advanced 
growth of the plants ; water muft likewife be 
afforded them twice a week, or oftener, when 
the weather is very hot and funny ; and every 
night continue to protect them from cold by 
fhutting the glaiTes clofe, and cover them 
with mats; attention muft alfo be had to main- 
tain a conltant moderate temperature of heat 
in the bed, by occafional moderate linings of 
hot dung to its iides ; ami by obferving this, 
together with a proportionable fupply of frefh 
air and moifture, the plants will now make 
great progrefs, and their heads will increafe 
confiderably in magnitude. 

Likewife obferve, according as the plants 
of the large forts advance in ftature, to af- 
ford them due fcope to thoot, by augment- 
ing the depth of the frame by fome of the 
methods above obferved, and as explained in 
the article Anxual Plants. 

With regard to the Dwarf forts, if defigned 
to have them in their natural dwarfifh growth, 
they muft not be drawn in deep frames, &c. 
like the others ; fo that the frame containing 
them need be only a little raifed by degrees 
at bottom, continuing the glades always, near 
the heads of the plants, to prevent their draw- 
ing up too much to flem, which, being 
contrary to their natural growth, would 
render them weak, and their heads would be 
but of inconfiderable fize. 

Towards the middle or latter end of June 
the plants in general will be well advanced in 
growth, and the weather well fettled and warm, 
when it is proper to begin to harden them gra- 
dually to the full air, by raifing the glafles 
even/ day more and more at each end on props, 
and by degrees take them wholly off, and to- 
wards the latter end of June, or in the firft 
week in July, remove the plants in their pots 
fully abroad, where they are finally to remain ; 
at the fame time let each of the tall forts be 
fupportcd with a ftraight, firm, handfomc flake, 
tying the flem of the plant thereto in three 
different places. 

When placed in the open air, by no means 
neglect watering them in dry weather, which 
when very hot and funny, the waterings 
fhould be repeated every day ; for, if not 
duly fupplicd with this article, the leaves 
will fhrink, and the heads of the flowers 
become irregular. 

When deltgncd to raife any of thefc plants 
for the borders, fow the feed as before direct- 
ed, in the middle or latter enJ of March, and 
6 



towards the end of April, or beginning of May» 
prick the plants in a frefh hot-Led fix or eight 
inches diftance, . managing them as already 
►directed until. the middle of June ; then tranf- 
'plant them, with balls of earth to their roots, 
in the borders, &c. but thefewill not be near 
fo fine as thofe forwarded by the methods be- 
fore directed. 

All the forts perfect their feeds in Septem- 
ber and October, when great care is neceffary 
to fave it only from the moft perfect heads ; 
and be particularly .careful to prefer.ve the 
Dwarf and Giant "forts of the Cock's-Comb 
kinds feparate ; obferving likewife, if very 
wet or cold weather prevail at this time, the 
plants ihould be placed in a deep or raifed 
frame, for the heads to have occafional (bel- 
ter of the glaffes from exceffive rains. 
CELSIA. 

A genus of didynamious plants, one of 
which, a curious, under-ihrubby, evergreen, 
perennial exotic, of the ornamental flowering 
kind, is retained for the green-houfe or ftove 
collection. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiafpermia. 
Characters. ] Calyx, fmall, monophyllous, 
acutely five-parted, and permanent. Corol- 
la, rnonopetalous and rotated, with a very 
ihort tube and brim plane, femiquinquifid and 
unequal. Stamina, two long and two 
fhort filaments, with roundifh antherse. Pir- 
Tillum, a roundifli gcrmen, ftyle ilender, 
of the length of the ftamina, topped with a 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifh 
capfule, comprefled at the top and infertcd in 
the cup, having two cells containing many 
fmall angulated feeds. 

There are feverai fpecies, annual or bien- 
nial, but only 'one comes within our notice, 
viz. 

Celsia linearis. 

Linear-leaved Peruvian Cel/ia.] Celfia with 
a flender, uncler-fhrubby, perennial ftalk, and 
many fpreading brancnes, growing two or 
three feet high ; lanceolate - linear dentated 
leaves by threes at each joint ; and axillary 
peduncles, each fuftaining one bright fcarlet 
flower. 

This is an elegant perennial plant : its 
principal leaves, which are between two 
and three inches long, and evergreen, grow 
three at a joint, have feverai others of a lei's 
fizc coming out of their bofoms ; the flow- 
ers grow in a fpikc ; when they arc expanded, 
the lower part of the corolla appear* deficient; 
it is of a rich fcarlet colour, and fucccedcd by 
capfules filled with feeds. 

This CeUia being a native of a warm cli- 
mate, it blofloms beft in a moderate ftove, but 
will 
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xviM fuccecd in agreen-houfc, where it may 
in common be kept.' - . 

Its propagation is by feeds or curtidgs ; the 
feeds may be, foHvn-in the fpring in pots in a 
common hot-bed, and afterwards planted out 
fingly, .alfo by cuttings of the .young ihoots 
planted in pots of rich earth and plunged in 
the bark-bed, fhading them and giving mode- 
rate waterings, will foon ftrikc root and become 
new plants. 

CELTJS, the Lote, or Nettlcitree. 

There are three fpecies, all. of them hardy 
deciduous trees, with very branchy diffufed 
heads, garnifhed with fimple,. oblong, deeply 
fawed, alternate leaves, fomewhat refembling 
thofe of the common ftinging-nettle; and all 
three fpecies are proper for ornamental plan- 
tations, and two of them alfo as foreft-trees. 

Ciafs and order, Polygamia Moncscia. 

C/iarac7ers.] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
male florets, .having mouophyllous, five-part- 
-ed cups in the former, and in the males, fix- 
parted. Corolla, no" petals. Stamina, 
five (hort filaments in the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, fix in the males, and quadrangular four- 
furrowed antheras. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, two reflexed ftyles, and fingle ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a roundilh unilocular 
berry, containing a fmall roundifh nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Celt is Auftralis. 

South-European Black-fruited Nettle-tree :] 
Celtis with an upright large ftem and very 
branchy head, riling forty or fifty feet high, 
garniflied with large, ovate - fpear - fliaped, 
pointed, fenated leaves, and greenifli flowers 
from the fides of the branches in Mav, fuc- 
cceded by round black fruit the fize of fmall 
black-berries. . 

2. Celtis occidcntalis. 

Occidental, or American Purple-fruited Net- 
tle-tree.] Celtis with an upright large ftem, 
and very branchy fprcading head, growing 
forty or fifty feet high ; large, ovate-lance- 
olate, Jharp- pointed, deeply - lawed, oblique 
leaves ; and greenilh flowers from the fides of 
the branches in May, fuccecded by purple 
fruit the lize of large peas. 

3. Celtis orientalis. 

fiajlern Yellow -fruited Nettle-tree.] Celtis 
with an upright Item, dividing into many 
fprcading prcenifh branches ten or twelve feet 
high; fmall, oblong- heart - lhapcd, fenated, 
oblique leaves ; ami yellowifh ilowcrs from 
the Jules of the branches in fpring, fuccecded 
by bilge, oval, yellow fruit. 

' rnrieties.] Of each fort there arc varieties 
with blonched leaves. 
The ilowcrs of all thefe trees are hcrma- 



iphroditcs. and . males on the fame plant ; but 
thofe of. both fexes being devoid of petals, 
make no ornamental appearance, and the her- 
maphrodites only fucceed to fruit> which, in 
favourable autumns, ripens tolerably well in 
England. ■ 

All the three fpecies are deciduous, and of 
temperature hardy enough to profper here in 
any expofure and foil, in common with other 
hardy trees and fhrubs. 

For purpofes in gardening, they are well 
calculated for all ornamental plantations, be- 
ing finely clothed with leaves of a delightful 
green, which continue their verdure in a An- 
gular manner to the very laft, not like moft 
other trees of die deciduous race, whofe 
leaves difcover their approaching decay by 
their gradual change of colour; but thefe ex- 
hibit themfelves a. beautiful green till Novem- 
ber, and even till their fall, about the middle 
or end of that month ; fo that they are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for . plantations, on the 
boundaries of fpacious lawns, grand wilder- 
nefs-works, and for the moft conlpicuous paris 
of parks, either placed in clumps, or as fingle 
objects. 

The firft and fecond forts may alfo be em- 
ployed as foreft-trees in any oeconomical plan- 
tation ; for they are of free growth, and their 
wood being tough and pliable, is valuable for 
various ufes. 

Propagation. 
The propagation of all the forts is effected 
by feeds, either of Englilh or foreign growth, 
which may be had of the feedfmen, and 
which grow freely in the full ground. 

The bloached-leavcd kinds, however, can 
only be continued by layers, cuttings, or by 
grafting, ccc. 

The feeds of the others may be fown in 
autumn or fpring ; but bv fowing in autumn 
foon after the feeds arc ripe, they commonly 
rife freely the following fpring ; and the 
fpring-fown feeds often rife ftraggling, and 
fomctimcs remain a whole year before they ' 
germinate: let the feeds, however, be fown 
as foon as they can be procured, cither in pots, 
boxes, or in a warm rich border, covering 
tl»em half an inch deep. When the plants 
appear, if cold nights prevail, afford them 
occafional flicker of mats ; and in dry hot 
weather, while the plants are very fmall, 
(hade in the middle of parching funny davs 
will be fcrviceable ; likewife encourage them 
during fummcr by frequent waterings. In 
autumn and winter protect them from froft 
by occafional coverings, as above; and in the 
end of March, or in April, when of one or 
two years' growth, prick them out from the 
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feed-bed into another, in a flickered fituation, 
placing the plants ia rows a foot afuiuler; 
after this they require no farther care thap 
cccafional weeding, and in two, three,, or 
four years they will be ready for the fhrubbery 
or other plantations. 

If you at any lime fow thefc feeds in fpring, 
let it be in large pots, or in boxes, Sec. and 
if the plants do not appear, remove them to 
the (hade in lummer, and fhelter of a frame, 
warm wall, or hedge in winter, to ftand till 
fpring ; at which time, if you plunge them in 
a hot-bed, it will bring up the plants quickly, 
and greatly forward them : the fame may be 
pra&ifed to fuch as are fown in pots in au- 
tumn. 

CENTAUREA, Centaury, Cyanus, Blue- 
Bottle, &c. 

This genus is very extenfive in herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, to the 
amount of above feventy fpecies, moftly of 
upright growth, from one to five or fix feet 
liaturc, dividing into branches, crowned by 
fcaly heads of compound flowers. 

A few of them are ornamental plants, and 
feme proper for medicine ; but far the greater 
part are plants of little or no merit for garden 
culture. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejfa Polygamic Fruf- 
tar.ea. 

Characters.] Calyx, compound radiated 
flower, having a roundifh fcaly empalement. 
Corolla, the difc compofed'of many her- 
maphrodite fruitful florets, tubular below, 
fwellsd and five parted at top ; 3nd in the 
radius, compofed of neuter or barren florets, 
tubular, and gradually enlarging, and un- 
equally divided, above. Stamina, five fhort 
hairy 'filaments, and cyliudric antherae. Pis- 
tillum, a fmail germen, flender ftyle, and 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, nonej the 
feeds lo:lge in the calyx. 

The (pedes that merit culture are as fol- 
low : the firft five arc very hardy perennials, 
abiding in root, but annual in (talk, &c. 

1. Centaurea Centaur turn. 
(Ctntaurium)-or Greater Purple Centaury.'} 

Centaury with a flrong perennial root, crdwn- 
ed by many winged very long leaves, fprcading 
flat every way ; upright branching (talks five 
or fix feet high; a fmall winged leaf at each 
joint, and all the branches terminated by a 
fingle head of purple (lowers in fmooth cups. 

2 . C i. N T A U R E A glafiifoHa. 

(Feud-leaved Great Yellow Centaury.'] Cen- 
taury, with a penetrating perennial root, 
nowaed by many long, entire, erect leaves; 
fcvcral upright fiulks lour or live feet high, 
haying a fingle decurrent leaf at each joint ; 



and all the ftalks terminated by a fingle head-of 
yellow flowers in fcaly filvery cups: 

3. Centaurea Starve; : 

<: Hoary Starbe of jfujiria*} Centaury with a 
perennial root, crowned by many pinnatifid 
hoary leaves of many narrow, entire fegments ? 
upright, branchy ftalks a yard high, a winged 
leaf at each joint, and each branch topped by 
a head of purple flowers in oblong ciliated- 
cups. 

4. Centaurea orientals 

Oriental Centaury, or Great Yellow Knap* 
weed of Siberia.] Centaury with perennial 
roots, crowned by pinnatifid very long leaves* 
of many fpear-lhaped lobes.; upright very- 
branchy ftalks five feet high, garnifhed with' 
fmall pinnatifid leaves j and all the branches 
terminated each by a large fingle head of yel- 
low flowers in ciliated cups. 

5. Centaurea montana. 

Mountain Perennial Blue -Bottle, or Blue 
Bachelor s- But ton.'] Centaury with very creep- 
ing perennial roots ; many upright fingle ftalks- 
a foot and half high, garnifhed with fpear- 
fhaped, hoary, decurrent leaves ; and all the 
ftalks crowned each by a large, oblong head 
of blue.flowers in ferrated cups. 

Varieties.] Broad -leaved Perennial Blue- 
Bottle — Narrow- leaved Perennial Blue-Bottle 
— Dwarf Perennial Blue-Bottle. 

The three following are perennial in root, 
ftalks, and leaves ; are rather impatient of 
fevere froft, but will live in the full air in a- 
dry fheltered fituation. 

6. Centaurea ragujina. 

Ragujian Silvery Knapweed, or Cynara-leaved 
Centaury.} Centaury with a perennial root, 
upright, branchy, perennial ftalks a yard high ; 
large, pinnatifid, white, downy leaves, of ma- 
ny oval, obtufe lobes, the exterior ones the 
largeft ; and all the branches adorned with 
heads of bright yellow flowers, in June, in. 
ciliated hairy cup«. 

7. Centaurea cineraria. 

White Italian Knapweed.'] Centaury with 
perennial roots; upright, branchy, perennial 
ftalks, near a yard high - T pinnatifid, very 
white, downy leaves, of many narrow acute 
fegments ; and every branch crowned by a 
head of purple flowers in ciliated cups. 

8. Centaurea argentra. 

Silvery Centaury of Candid.] Centaury with 
perennial roots, crowned with pinnatifid very 
tomcntofe white leaves, upright, tomcntofc- 
ftems three feet high; garnifhed with (imple, 
wedgc-formed, white leaves, and terminated by 
large yellow (lowers. 

The three following are hardy annuals. 

9. Czntaurea. Cyanus. 

(Cjamn) 
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(Cyanus) — or Annual Blue-Bottle, or Bottles 
ofa(l colours,} Centaury with annual roots;; 
upright, branchy ftalks t wo or three feet high ; 
narrow leaves, the lower ones indented, thofe 
above very narrow and entire; and the ftalks 
and branches terminated by fcaly heads; of 
flowers of various colours in the different 
varieties. 

Varieties.} Common Blue Bottle with blue 

flowers blue and white flowers purple 

flowers— purple and white flowers — fleib- 
coloured flowers — flefh - coloured and white 
flowers— violer-coloured flowers — violet and 
white .flowers — red flowers — -double blue 
flowers — double purple flowers-^ double pur- 
ple and white flowers. 
- 10. Centaur? a mofchata. 

Mufk - [cented Oriental Cyanus, or Sweet 
Sultan,] Centaury, with annual roots ; an up- 
right, channelled, branchy fl;i Ik, a yard high, 
garnifhed with jagged, fmooth, clofe-fitting 
leaves ; and from the fides of the branches 
many long, eredt, naked foot - ftalks, each 
fupporting a fingle head of odoriferous flowers 
in round, fcaly, fmooth cups. 

Varieties,] Sweet Sultan with purple flow- 
ers—with white flowers — with fleih-coloured 
flowers — with purple fiftulous flowers; — white 
fiftulous flowers — with fringed flowers— 
jimbcrboi, qr Yellow Sultan, having fawed 
leaves, and bright yellow fiflular flowers. 

II. Centaurea bcnedicla. 

Carduus Benediclns, or BlejJhdT/iiftlc] Cen- 
taury with annual roots; very branching, 
hairy, rcddifli ftalks, near two feet high ; 
long, deeply-finunted, hairy, decurrent leaves, 
• having the fegments ending in fpines ; and 
the ends of the branches crowned by heads 
of pale-yellow flowers in oval, fcaly, doubly- 
i pi nous cups. 

, The flowers of all the fpecies and rcfpe&ive 
varieties are compound and radiated ; that is, 
each flower is of many florets, in the centre 
and circumference, contained iu one fcaly. ge- 
nera 1 cup. Sec the Charaflcrs, 

They all flower in June, July, and Auguft, 
and moftly ripen feeds in England. 

All the fpecies, except the Carduus Bene- 
difltis, may be employed as ornamental plants 
in the common ground, where, though we 
have many plants of more fliowy appearance, 
they will eftccT: an agreeable variety. 

As to the perennial fpecies, the firft five 
arc proper furniture for the compartments of 
extenfive gardens, where many large plants of 
free growth and eafy culture are required, as 
they will fuccecd in any common expofurc and 
foil where moifturc is not too copious. The 
fixtli, fcvctul), and eighth fpecies arc rather 



tender, fo fliould have a perfectly dry foil and" 
thelterc'd fituation, otherwife will be in danger 
of fuffering in fevere winters: and a plant or 
two, of each, of thefe three forts may alfo be 
potted to move to occafional {helterfrom froft ; 
for, as they retain their white hoary leaves all 
the year, they make a pretty variety in a gar- 
den. 

The. annual forts, Centaurea Cyanus, and 
Centaurea mofchata, are pretty ornaments for 
the borders of the pleafure-ground. The firft 
of thefe annuals grows naturally in our corn- 
fields, particularly the common-blue fort, but 
which, and its numerous varieties; have alfo 
been long inhabitants of gardens, and are all 
very hardy, rifingfrom feed freely in the open 
borders; but the other fort and varieties are 
natives of the Eaft, from whence they have 
been long introduced into the European gar- 
dens for the beauty of their flowers, which 
continue in fucceflion from June till October: 
the plants being fomewhat tender, require to 
be raifed in a hot-bed in fpring, and planted 
out in May, though they -will rife in a warm 
border in April ; but thefe will not flower fo 
foon as thofe raifed in a hot-bed : the Amber- 
boi, or Yellow Sultan, in particular, requires 
that aflifiance. - 

The tenth fort," Centaurea BcnediHa, or 
Carduus, is confidered principally as a me- 
dical herb, and its emetic property is well 
known. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
All the perennial, forts are propagated by 
feeds and parting their roots, and the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth forts alfo by flips or cut- 
tings of their ftalks and branches in young 
flioors. 

Sow the feeds of all the forts in a bed or 
border of common earth in March ; keep the 
plants clean from weeds, thin them where 
too thick, and in autumn following tranf* 
plant them into the places of their final defti-v 
nation* 

By flipping the roots : — it may be done any 
time* hi open\veathcr from October till March 
or April. 

Cuttings or flips of the young fide-bra nchci 
of- the fixth, feventh, and eighth forts, planted 
in a fliady border in May, June, or July, will 
readily grow. 

The annual forts arc raifed from feed an- 
nually in the fpring. 

The Cent<ntrf(i Cyanus, or Blue-Bottle, and 
varieties, may be lown in the boiders x m 
patches, in the places where they arc to flow- 
er, fowing fcveral feeds in each patch half an 
inch deep. 

The Ctntiimea mofrliata, or Sweet Sultans, 
1 'i z will 
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w ill alfo rife from feed in the common ground, 
lowing it in March or April, eilher in the 
places where they are to flower, asdire&qd 
foe the Blue-Bottles, or in a warm border un- 
der hand or bell-glafies, or without, and plant 
them out in May or June into different parts 
of the borders ; but it" the "feeds are fown in 
a hot-bed at the above time, it will forward 
the plants for tranfplanting in May, and they 
will flower near a month fooner than the 
others. The Yellow Sultan in particular, be- 
ing rather a little tender, (hould be principally 
railed in a hot-bed ; and if pricked on another 
in April or beginning of May, it will forward 
them greatly; and about the end of that month, 
or beginning of June, tranfplant them finally 
with balls to their roots, placing fome in pots, 
and fame in the borders. 

However both thefe forts of Sultan flowers 
may be fovn in April in the open borders, 
and' they will come up and flower plentifully 
in autumn ; and if the feeds of the common 
Sultans are fown in autumn, foon after they 
ripen, in a warm border, the plants will 
come up, ftand the winter, and flower the 
fummer following fooner by a month than the 
ipring-fowh plants. 

The Carduus may be fown in autumn or 
fpring in the common ground ; by fowing in 
autumn the plants ftand the winter, grow 
flronger, and will be fit for ufe fooner than 
the Ipring plants. The feed may either be 
fown in ihallow drills a foot afunder, and 
when the plants come up, thin them to eight 
inches diftance ; or fow the feed promifcuoufly 
on the furface, and rake it in, thinning the 
plants as above ; or may be fown thick, and 
the plants afterwards tranfplanted the above di- 
itance : they will fttoot up to ftalk in May or 
June, and flower in July, at which period 
they are in perfection to cut for ufe, cutting 
the flalks clofc to the bottom ; and after drying 
in the (hade a few days, bunch them for ufe. 

CEPHALANTHUS, Button-tree, fo call- 
ed from its mode of flowering. 

There is but one fpecies generally known 
in our gardens, a hardy, deciduous, flowering 
fhrub, of American growth, garnilhed'with 
fimplc, oblong leaves, and fmall globular 
heads of flowers, and is very ornamental for 
the ftirubbcry. 

Cla fs and order, Tctrandria Afonogynia. 
Charanm.} Calyx, aggregate flowers, 
each floret having a monopbyllous, funnel* 
fhaped,quadrifid tup. Corolla, many mo. 
nopetalous, infundibuliform, acute florets, 
collected into a round head. Stamina, 
four fhort filaments infertcd into the petal, 
Bud globofc ambers. Pistii-lum, agcrmen 



under each floret, fhort flyle, and globular 
ftigma. PericaRpium, nqne. Semina, 
pyramidal, folitary feeds, placed on a globofej. 
hairy receptacle. 
The fpecies is, 

Ceph alan thus occidentalis. 

Occidental Ccphalanthus, or BiMon-iree.J 
Cephaianthus with a branchy ftem fix or fevea 
feet high, branching in pairs ; oblong leaves 
by pairs and threes,, having a ftroug longitu- 
dinal nerve, and fmall ones tfanfverfcly j and 
all the branches terminated by aggregate yel- 
lowifh flowers in globular heads the fize of 
goofeberries, each aggregate compofed of 
many funnel-ftiaped florets affixed to an axis 
in the middle. 

It flowers here in July, but rarely ripens 
feeds in England. 

This fhrub deferves a place in every col- 
lection, and profpers in any common foil r 
but delights mod in fomewhat moid ground. 

The propagation of this fhrub is by feed 
in the full ground, or in pots or boxes, to- 
move to occafional ihade or flicker ; likewife 
by layers and cuttings. ■ 

The feeds are obtained from America, and 
may be had of the feedfmen, which mould 
be fown as foon as they arrive, near half an* 
inch deep, and probably the plants will rife the 
firft fpring, though, if fown late, they fome- 
times do not appear till fpring following;- 
when this is the cafe, keep the earth free from 
weeds, giving occafional made in very hot 
weather, and fome protection from ievere 
froft, and in fpring after the plants will rife 
in great plenty : thefe, the firft fummer, fiSould 
be frequently watered in dry weather; and 
when the fecdlings are of one or two years* 
growth in the feed-bed, or according to their 
ttrength, they ftiould be tranfplanted in au- 
tumn or fpring, into uurfery-lines : and in two 
or three years more they will be fit for the 
flirubbery. 

By layers and cuttings : — the young wood, 
if layed in autumn, win be rooted and fit to> 
tranfplant by that time twelvemonth ; and 
cuttings of the young {hoots, planted at the 
farm: fcafon, or in the ipring, in a moift, fhady 
border,.will grow. 

CERASTIUM, Moufc-car Chickwecd. 

It confifts of fcveral low herbaceous plants, 
moftly trailers, garnithed with fmall fimplc 
leaves, and quinqucpetalous white flowers, 
cftcemed as furniture for the plcafurc ground. 

Clafs and order, Decandt ia Pcntagynia. 

Charafters.} Calyx, a pcntuphyllous, 
fpicading cup. Corolla, five obtulc, bi- 
fid, patent petals. Stamina, ten filaments, 
alternately fhotlcr, and rouudiih anthems 
Pistil- 
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PrsTILLUM, an oval gefrnen, five capillary 
ftyles, and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium 
is either an ovalj cylindrical, or globular, uni- 
locular capfule, and many roundifh feeds. 
The fpecies cultivated in our gardens are. 

, I. CERASTIUM.rf/W/J. 
Creeping, Hoary Cerajlium.] Ceraftium 
with creeping, perennial roots ; many flender, 
trailing, branchy, perennial ftalks, rooting at 
the joints, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, hoary 
leaves in pairs oppofite ; and numerous 
branchy peduncles, each fupporting one 
white flower, fucceeded by roundifh capfules. 
2. Cerastium tomentofum. 



Downy-leaved Ceraftium.'] Ceraftium with 
perennial roots; many trailing, branchy, 
looting, perennial ftalks ; oblong, narrow, 
very downy, white leaves ; and many branch- 
ing peduncles, terminated by white flowers ; 
fucceeded by globular capfules. 

The flowers of both forts are compofed of 
five fmall petals, and being numerous on the 
plants, are very confpicuous, appearing in 
May and June. 

The plants are hardy, and profper any 
where; are principally natives of diftant coun- 
tries in rocky and dry waftes, and being of 
fpreading growth, are retained in our gardens 
to run over naked banks, and other funilar 
compartments, and to decorate artificial rock- 
work, ruins, grottos, &c. or other parts, as 
may be required ; and will multiply exceed- 
ingly, by their trailing ftalks rooting, as they 
advance, at every joint. 

Their propagation is effected with the ut- 
moft facility, either by feeds, or flipping their 
rooting branches, or parting their roots; al* 
of which may be performed either in autumi 
or fpring. 

CERASUS, theCherrv-trec. SeePRUNUs. 

CERATONIA, the 'Carob-tree, or St. 
John's Bread, or Siliqua. 

It is a large, evergreen, exotic fhrub of the 
grcen-houfe, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and fmall apctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Triacia. 

C/ia>aclcrs.~) Calyx, androgynous, and 
male and female flowers on three diftiuct 
plants, having large, five-parted cups. Co- 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, five long, 
tubulate filaments, crowned with large didy- 
inous anthcra;. Pistillum, females, a ger- 
nicn, contained within a flclhy receptacle, 
long filiform ftyle, and capitated ftigmu. 
Pericajipium, females, a large, obtufe, 
comprefled, coriaceous, leguminous pod, di- 
vided by many tranfverfc partitions, the divi- 
fious filled with pulp, and have each "one 



roundifh, hard feed, lodged in the pulpy fub- 
ftance.- 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 
Ceratonia Siliqua. 

(Siliqua edulis J — Carob-tree, or St. Jobn's- 
bread."] Ceratonia with an upright, woody,, 
thick ftem, dividing into a branchy head,, 
growing fifteen or twenty feet high, decorated 
with Jong pinnated leaves, compofed of feve- 
ral large, roundifh-oblong, thick, firm, dufky- 
green, entire lobes, and fmall, apetalous, 
purple flowers, fucceeded by large, obtufe, 
flefhy, comprefled feed- pods, containing fe- 
veral feeds in a foft pulp ; but not produced 
in this country. 

This tree being a native of Paleftine, and 
the fouthern warm parts of Europe, in this 
country requires ihelter in winter, fo muft 
generally be kept in pots, and placed in the 
green - houfe collection, or fometimes .is 
planted againft a warm fouth-wall, and de- 
fended occafionally in fevere weather with 
garden- mats, &c. 

From this tree growing naturally in Pale- 
ftine, and the notion of the pulpy pods afford^. 
ing aliment to John the Baptift, it'obtained the- 
old name of St. JohnVbread. 

It is propagated by feeds procured from 
Italy, which fow in pots in the fpring, plung- 
ing them in a hot-bed; and when the plants 
are three inches high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pots, continuing them alfo in a hot-bed, 
and afford them occafional fhade, water, and 
frefh air, to which harden them gradually in. 
June, and in July remove them abroad ro a 
fheltered place till October ; then place them 
in the green-houfe, treating them as other 
flirubs of that department. 
CERCIS, Judas-tree, (Arbor Jua\e.) 
This genus furniflies two hardy, deciduous* 
ornamental trees, of moderate ftature, adorned ; 
with heart-fhaped leaves, and clufters of pen- 
capctalous papilionaceous- like flowers. 
Clafs and order, Dccandna Afo/iogynia. 
Chaiai}crs.~] Calyx, a monophyllousquin- 
quedemcd cup, convex at bottom! Corol- 
la, five petals, rcfembling a papilionaceous 
flower; two of the petals are icflexecl and 
form the wings, a roundifh one the fhnJurd, 
and three, in form of a heart, form the ca- 
ai|d furround the fructification. Sta- 
mina, ten diftinct decimated filaments, fouv 
of them longer than the reft, and oblong, in- 
cumbent anthera.'. Pistillum, a narrow, 
lanceolate, pedicillated germen, flender fiyle; 
and obtufe iligma. Pericarpium, an ob- 
long, oblique-pointed, leguminous pod of ono 
colli and roundifh feeds. 

The 
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The fpccies are, 

1. Cercis SUlquaftrum. 

(Siliquqftrwn) — or Common European Ju- 
das-tree ] Cercis with an upright trunk, di- 
viding into an irregular branching head, from 
ten to twenty feet high, garnifhed with 
roundith-heart-fhaped, fmooth leaves, on 
Ions; foot-italks, and purple flowers in large 
clufiers, from every fide of the brauches, fuc- 
ceeded by long, flat pods. 

Varieties.} With flefh-coloured flowers — 
with white-flowers — with broad pods. 

2. Cercis canadenjts. 

Canadian Downy-leaved Judas-tree.] Cer- 
cis with an upright Item, "branching irregu- 
larly, from ten to fifteen feet higli ; heart- 
ihaped, downy, alternate leaves ; and reddiih 
flowers in clutters from the fides of the 
branches, fucceeded by long pods. 

The flowers of both theie fpecics are very 
numerous, and make a fine ornamental ap- 
j>earance in April or May, coming out with 
the leaves, furrounding the hranches in clus- 
ters, and are often fucceeded here by pods and 
ripe feed. 

Both the forts are deciduous, and of hardy 
temperament. 

They are choice furniture as flowering 
ihrubs for any ornamental plantation ; they 
are not only beautiful in their numerous early 
flowers, but the Angularity of their leaves 
forms a fine variety, in afTemblagc with other 
trees and fhrubs of firoilar growth ; fo fhoukj 
never be omitted in a collection, particularly 
for the moil confpicuous fhrubbery compart- 
ments. 

Their propagation is principally by feed; 
for they do not fuccced fo well by layers or 
cuttings. Sow the feed in March in a bed of 
common earth, covering it half an inch deep ; 
the plants will appear, probably fome the 
fame year, and the reft not till the following 
fpring, fo that the bed fhould not be dif- 
turbed till all arc come up, being careful to 
dear out weeds, and give occalional water- 
ings in fummer ; and in winter the flicker of 
mats, dec. in very feverc weather, will greatly 
protect the tender tops of the fccdlings, which 
jn March following tranfplant in niirfcry rows 
a foot apart, allowing two feet between the 
rows, and in about three years they will be of 
due fizc for the fhrubbery. 

COUNT HE, Honey wort. 

This genus furnifhes two fpecics of hardy, 
ornamental, flowering, annual-biennial plants, 
for adorning the flower borders, ice. growing 
a foot anda half to two feet high, garnifhed 
with out ufc, glaucous. leaves, and long, hang- 



ing, peduncled, monopetalous, bell-fhaped, 
purple ant) yellow flowers. . ■ 

Clafsand order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx, five-parted into ob- 
long, equal divifions, and permanent. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, bell-fliaped, with a 
Ihort, thick tube, the border bellied, five- 
parted at the rim. Stamina, five very fhort 
fubulate filaments, with acute, creel antherse. 
Pistillum, a four-parted germen, flender 
ftyle, and obtufe fiigrria. . Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, two iubovate feeds, lodged 
in the permanent calyx. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Cerinthe major. 

Greater Purple Moneywort.] Cerinthe with 
upright, branchy* leafy ftalks, growing half 
a yard to two feet high ; leaves oblong, ob- 
tufe, glaucous, embracing the ftalks ; and 
nodding leafy branches, producing long pe- 
duncles, terminated by the flowers hanging 
down among the leaves, with the corolla 
bluntifh, fpreading.: flowering in June, July, 
and Auguft, fucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in 
autumn. 

Varieties.] Greater Honeywort, with 
fmooth leaves, and purple flowers — with 
prickly leaves, and yellow flowers. 

2. Cerinthe minor. 

Smaller Yellow Honeywort.] Cerinthe with 
upright, fmooth ftalks', fifteen or eighteen; 
inches high ; obovate - obtufe, fmooth, entire 
leaves, glaucous underneath, embracing the 
ftalks; anil folitary, yellow flowers at the 
axillas, hanging down on long peduncles; 
having the corollas acute, clofed ; flowering 
in June, July, till September, fucceeded by 
ripe feed in autumn. 

Both thefe fpecics of Cerinthe are natives 
of Italy, Germany, Sec. hut hardy, to grow 
freely here in the open air all the year ; are 
annual -biennial, very ornamental, flowery 
plants, to introduce for decorating the com- 
mon flower borders, &c. in which they will 
(lower abundantly, great part of fummer. 

The flowers of thefe plants abounding in a 
honey juice in the tube of the corolla, hence 
the name Honeywort. 

They may be confidcrcd both as annual and 
biennial, as, when fown infpring, they flower 
the fame year in fummer or autumn, and 
often decay wholly in winter ; but when 
fown in the autumn, or as foon as the feeds 
arc ripe, the plants come up the fame feafon, 
fland the winter, and flower earlier next fum- 
mer, and fometimcs continue longer ; and 
from the fcattcrcd or fclf-fown feeds, diflcmi- 
natcd from the flowering plants on the adja- 
cent 
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cent ground, young ones rife naturally with- 
out trouble, though it is generally advifable 
to raife atfupply of plants by regular culture 
of fowing. 

They are propagated and raifed from feed 
annually in the fpnng or autumn, fown either 
generally in the borders, in patches where the 
plants are to remain for flowering, as directed 
under the article Annual Plants, and 
managed in the fame manner as there directed 
for Hardy Annuals ; or occafionally fown in 
a bed for tranfplanting : obferving that when 
intending to fow any in autumn, it fhould 
generally be performed foon after the feeds 
ripen in Auguft or beginning of September ; 
and the plants will mod probably come up 
the fame feafon, continue all winter, and 
flower early the enfuing fummcr; or the fpring 
fowings of March or April will come into 
flower the fame year, towards autumn, and 
continue till October. 

CESTRUM, Baflard Jafmine, or Jafmi- 
no'ides. 

It retains fome fhrubby, evergreen exotics 
for the ftove, fix or eight feet high, adorned 
with fimple, oblong, thick leaves three or 
four inches long, and monopetalous funnel- 
fhaped flowers in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia.- 
CharaElers.] Calyx, a monophyllousj 
fhort, tubular, quinquedented cup. Corol- 
la, one funnel-fhaped petal, with a long cy- 
lindrical tube, fpreading above, and divided 
into five oval fegments. .Stamina, five fi- 
laments adhering to the tube, and roundifh 
tetragonous antherae. Pistillum, a cy- 
lindricai-ovate germen, flender ftyle, and 
thick, obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, an 
ovate, unilocular berry, having many roundifh 
feeds. 

The fpeeics are, 
I. Cestrum noFiumum. 
Night-fmcVing Cefirum."] Ceftrum with an 
upright, woody Hem, dividing upward into a 
branchy head, fix or eight feet high ; longifh, 
fmooth, firm leaves, veined underneath, and 
placed alternate ; and greenifti-ycllow flo wers 
in fmall clufters, on foot-ftalks, from the fides 
of the branches. 
. 2. Cestrum diurntm. 
Day-fmclling Cc/irum.] Ccflrum with an 
upright", woody item, dividing upward into a 
very branchy head, riling eight or ten feet 
high; oblong, fmooth, thick, firm leaves, 
placed alternate; and clufters ofwhitifh flow- 
ers, fitting clofc to the branches. 

Both thefe fpeeics being natives of the hot 
parts of America) in this country arc retained 
in ftoves. 



They are evergreen, and form a pretty 
variety in large ftoves ; both forts flower here 
annually, and have the appellation of Night- 
fmelling, and Day-fmelling, from the ; re- 
markable ftrong fragrance of their flowers 
refpedively at thofe times. 

They muft be kept in pots of light, frefli 
earth, watered frequently in fummer, but 
moderately in winter. 

Both forts may be propagated by feed and 
cuttings, by the affiftance of artificial heat; 
but as feeds are with difficulty procured, you 
may plant cuttings of the fide (hoots five or 
fix inches long, in pots of light earth, any 
time in fummer, plunging the pots in fhe 
bark-bed, and give occafional fhade and 
water. 

CHAIvLEROPS, Dwarf Palm, or Pal- 
metto. 

It confifts of onefpeeies, an acaulous peren- 
nial exotic, with large, palmated, fan-fhaped 
leaves, and fpathaccous flowers ; a native of 
Spain, and retained here in our ftoves for 
variety. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Dicecla, 

Characters.] Calyx, male and herma- 
phrodite flowers on diftindr. plants, having a- 
comprefied fpatha, protruding a branching 
fpadix of many florets, each having a triphyl- 
lous or tripartite cup. Corolla, a branch- 
ing fpadix of many erect florets, each divided, 
into three indexed parts. Stamina, fix 
comprefied filaments, and narrow twin an- 
thera?. Pistillum, three roundifh germi- 
na, and three permanent ftyles, and acute 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, three unilocular 
.berries, each having a finglefeed. 

The fpecies is, 

Chamber ops humilis. 

Dwarf Palm, or Palmetto.] Chamserops 
with a fpreading root, fending up frondofe, 
fpinous foot-ftalks, elevating at top large pal- 
mated, folded leaves, from ten to eighteen 
inches long, and near a foot broad, of many 
foldings, opening like a fan, and divided at 
top like the fingers of a hand; and between, 
the leaves riles a fpatha, protruding a branch- 
'ng fp ulix of flowers. 

This plant rather requires protection of a 
ftove while young ; but when older, it will 
profper in the full air in fummer, and in a 
grccn-houfc in winter, and nuift always be- 
kept in pots' of light, fandy earth, frequently 
watered in fummer, but moderately in cold 
weather. 

It may be propagated by feeds, and bv fide- 
flips from the head of the root. The feeds are 
procured from abroad, which fow in pots of 
light, fandy earth, and plunge them in a hot- 
bed. 
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hcd, giving occaftonal waterings; and by 
autumn or fixing following, the plants will he 
iit to be pricked in feparate pots. 

By flips: — the crown of the roots fame- 
times affords fide off-lets, which, if feparated 
with fibres, planted in pots, aud plunged in a 
hot-bed, will readiiv grow. 

CHARACTER'S. The defcription or ge- 
nerical character of every genus of plants, 
drawn from the fructification, or all the parts 
of the flower. 

The term Chat-after is applied only in dc- 
fcribing ihc genera, and extended to the fpecics, 
lb far as that all thole of the fame genus, or 
family, bear invariably the fame chaiacteriftic 
diftincUon in all parts of the flower ; that of 
the genus being always founded on the parts of 
the fructification, as being invariable ; and 
the defcription of the fpecies of each genus is 
from finking circumflances of the root, ftem, 
leaves, buds, and mode of flowering, &c. ali 
of which are often very different in different 
fpecies of the fame genus ; but the flo wer or 
fructification being unchangeable, that, and 
none other, is to be employed in eftabli/hing 
the genus, and therefore the charafteriflic mark 
of each genus is to be fixed from the figure, 
fituation, connection, number, and proportion 
of all the parts of the flower, as the calyx, 
caralla, flamina, piflillum, pericarpium, and the 
Jemen, or feed ; which parts are defined to be 
die fructification of all vegetables, being a 
temporary but invariable part appropriated to 
generation, terminating the old vegetable, and 
furnifhing feed to begin the new ; and which 
charafterijlic marks being conftant through- 
out the fpecies of every refpectivc genus, and 
every genus invariable in itfelf, the flower is 
now univcrfally cftablifhed as the only proper 
bafts from which to draw tiic characters, to 
diftinguifh all the numerous genera of plants. 

But before the invention of a regular fyf- 
tematic method, Characters were drawn from 
any, or all the paits of the plant indiscrimi- 
nately, as the toot, ftem, leaves, buds, antl 
genera] habit ; a circumftancc fo variable anil 
uncertain, as explains the great confufion that 
fo long obtained in botany; fuch defctiptions 
being only to ditlinguifli the different fpecics of 
a genus. 

The Characters therefore of every genus are 
founded on the parts of the flower, which 
being dellined for the reproduction of the plant 
and fruit, mult neccffarily be mod conftant ; 
and all the fpecics of every genus, however 
different in their external habit, which is often 
very confiderable, yet they perfectly agree in 
ihnr fructification : thus, for example, what 
apparent difference there is betwixt the cab- 



bagc, cauliflower, broccoli, and tunicp ! and 
yet all are fpecics and varieties of the genus 
Braffica, perfectly agreeing in their generical 
^Characters. See Gf.ku's and Species. 
" CHEIRANTHUS, Wallflower, and Stock- 
Gilliflower. 

The plants are of the flowery tribe, . and 
conlift chiefly of herbaceous, fhrubby biennials, 
perennials, and annuals, of upright, branchy 
growth, from one foot to a yard high, adorned 
with longifh, narrow leaves, and long, erect 
fpikes of numerous, four-petalous, very orna- 
mental flowers. 

Oafs and order, Teiradynatnia Siliqitofa. 

Chat-afters.] Calyx, four fpear-ihaped, 
concave, erect, connivent, deciduous leaves. 
Corolla, fourroundiih petals, placed inform 
of a crofs. Stamina, fix parallel filaments, 
two rather fhortcr than die others, and erect, 
acute anthera?. Pistillum, a long, prifma- 
tic, tetragonous gcrmen, the length of the fta- 
mina; exceeding Jhort, compreffed ftyle; and 
thickifli, divided, rcflcxed, permanent ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a long compreffed filiqua, or 
pod, containing many compreffed feeds. 

There are many fpecies ; but thofe of mod 
merit are thofe celebrated beautiful plants, 
well known bv the vague names of Wall- 
flower and Stock-Gilliflower, fo valuable as 
ornamental garden-plants, both for the ele- 
gance and delightful fragrance of their nume- 
rous flowers, and of which three principal 
diftindt fpecies are the tnoft generally efteemed 
and cultivated, confifting of. two biennial- 
perennials, and one annual, each of which 
comprife many fine varieties, all very orna- 
mental-flowering plants, of moderately hardy 
growth, to cultivate in the open ground, for 
adorning the flower-borders, &c. and to plant 
in pots: and to which we lhall add two other 
fpecies of the Stock-kind, which alio (lower 
very ornamentally ; one a fmall delicate- 
flowering annual, and the other a biennial- 
perennial of dwarfifh growth : both of them 
very florifcrous, and proper for the fame 
purpofes as the three former-mentioned. 

The Wall-flowers arc very diftinguifhablc 
from the Stocks by their narrow, fmooth, green 
leaves, thofe of the Stocks being broader, 
thicker, and moftly of a hoary-whitiih hue. 

The fpecics of our gardens are, 

I. Cheiranthus Cheiri. 

(Chehi)--or Common fVall-f W.]Cheiran- 
thus with ligneous, long, fibrous, tough roots; 
an upright, woody, abiding ftalk, divided into 
many erect, angular branches, forming a bufhy 
head from one to two or three feet high, clofely 
earnilhcd with narrow, fpear-fhaped, acute, 
fmooth, green leaves, and all the branches 
terminating 
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terminating in Ipng.credJ fpikes of numerous 
flowers, which, in different varieties, are Yel- 
low, Bloody, White, &c. .< 
Varieties of this are, 

Common Dwarf Yellow Wallflower — having 
ll low bufhy head ten or twelve inches high, 
and fmallifh yellow fingle and double flowers. 

Large Yellow Wallflower — having a branchy 
ftem forming a bufhy head, eighteen inches or 
two feet high, and large yellow fingle and 
double flowers. 

Large Yellow Bloody Wallflower — having a 
branchy head, from about fifteen inches to two 
feet high, and yellow blood-fpottcd fingle and 
double flowers. 

Bloody Wallflower — having a branchy ftem 
fifteen or eighteen inches to two feet high, 
and large blood-colouted fingle and double 
flowers. — This variety, in its true bloody ftate, 
is efteemed the moil beautiful of all the Wall- 
flower tribe, and its flowers :;re the largeft. 

White Wallflower — having a very branchy 
greenifh item, and bufhy head about a foot 
high, narrow Ihiniug green leaves, and pure 
•white fingle and double very fragrant flowers 
— with cream-coloured fingle and double 
flowers. 

This fort being rather tender, fhould have a 
dry foil and warm fituation, where it will often 
flower, both in the fpring, and in autumn and 
winter. 

Narrow-leaved Straw-coloured Wallflower — 
having a bufhy ftem and head a foot high, 
very narrow leaves, and long clofe fpikes of 
ftraw-coloured tingle and double almoft fcent- 
lefs flowers. 

Variegated-leaved Yellow Wallflower — hav- 
ing a branchy ftem twelve or eighteen inches 
high, garnilhed with gold-ftripcd leaves, and 
yellow fingle and doubleflowcrs — filver-ftriped 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 

If'inter Wallflower — having a branchy ftem 
and bufhy Head, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and white or yellow fingle flowers, appearing 
die beginning of winter, often continuing, if 
mild weather, till fpring, when they exhibit a 
general bloom as the other varieties. 

.All the above varieties of this fpeeics (Wall- 
flower) are rubuft, bufhy, evergreen, hardy 
biennials and perennials, very flowery plants, 
flowering principally in April, May, and June, 
often exhibiting their flowery fpikes two or 
three feet high ; the plants growing freely in 
any common foil and open expofure, are great 
ornaments to the compartments of the plcal urc- 
grouml. The Double are in mort cftccm, 
and more particularly the Double Bloody fort; 
hut all the varieties efl'edt a line divcrlity, and 
die Singles of each fort afford plenty of feed 



for propagation, and from which both fingle 
and double -flowered plants are produced; and 
all the forts may alio be increafed by flips, 
cuttings and layers, in a fhady border in May 
or June, which is the only method to continue 
the fine double kinds, or any other particular 
variety. 

2. Cheiranthus incanus. 
Hoary Cheiranthus, or Stock-Gilliflower.] 
Cheiranthus with ligneous, long, naked, white 
roots;, an upright, ftrong, woody, abiding 
ftem, from one to three feet high, branchy at 
top, adorned with long, fpear-ihaped, obtufe, 
hoary leaves ; and the top of the ftalk, and all 
the branches,, terminated by erect fpikes of 
flowers, from one to two or three feet long, of 
different colours, in different varieties. 
Varieties of this are — 
Red, or Queen Stock-Gillificwer — having a. 
robuft ftem a foot high, very branchy and 
bufhy at top, every branch terminated by an 
erect clofe fpike of pale-red fingle and double 
flowers — bright-red fingle and double flowers 
— variegated red and white fingle and double 
flowers. — This fort and varieties are remark- 
able for their prolification in many double- 
flowered plants, from feed, and that, if fown 
early in fpring, it flowers a little the fame 
year towards autumn, which is a peculiar 
merit in this fort, becaufe the double flowers of 
the fame year's feedlings difcovering themfelveff 
at that rime, we take them up with good balls 
to dieir roots, and pot them, to move to 
occafional fhelter from froft, whereby they 
flower earlier, and much ftronger in fpring, 
than thofe that are fully expofed, efpecially in 
fevere winters, when the Stocks in general are 
fometimes confiderably cut. 

Scarlet, or Brompton Stock-Gilliflower— -hav- 
ing a ftrong, upright, fingle ftem, from one to 
three feet high, fometimes branching upward, 
and crowned by a clufterof Jong, thick leaves; 
and from the centre an cre& flower-ftalk two ' 
or three feet long, iffuing forth feveral fide- 
branches, all of which, and the main ftalk, 
forming beautiful creel fpikes of large fcarlet 
fingle and double flowers. 

This in its double ftate makes a nioft fuperh 
appearance, and is the grandeft of all the 
Cheiranthus kind, the flowers being often as 
large as final! rofes, numerous and clofcly 
placed, difclofing thcmfclvcs in fucceffivc or- 
der upward, according as the fpikes gradually 
advance in height, which, when at full 
length, frequently fhow the plant upward of 
four feet high, exhibiting a full bloom five or 
fix weeks. 

White Brompton Stock-Gillifliwer.] Grows 
like the lall mentioned; and produces Ion? 

K k crcvS 
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tfredt fpikcs of large elegant flowers, of a 
beautiful appearance, and particularly fine in 
the full doubles. " ^ 

Purple, or Twickenham Stock-Giliiflovfer— 
having a thick Item a foot and halt or two 
feet hiVh, verv branchy upward, and all the 
brandies terminated by erect fpikes of purple 
Angle and double flowers —purple blood- fpot- 
ted Angle and double flowers — variegated pur- 
ple and white flowers. 

iVhite, or Shrubby Stock-Gilliflower—hav- 
inga lhrubby firm Item, from a foot to a yard 
high, divided and fubdivided into many fhort 
branches, forming a bufhy fhrub-like head, 
verv Ihining green leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by erect fpikes of pure white {in- 
gle and double Sowers — whidih-flefh-coloured 
flowers — whitifh-purple flowers — whitifh-red 
fpotted flowers. — This fort and varieties are 
remarkable for becoming fhrubby, and of fe- 
veval years' duration in a dry foil, and for af- 
fording many double-flowered plants from feeds. 

All the above varieties of this fpecies (Chcir- 
anthus incanus) are hardy, evergreen, very' 
flowery, ornamental biennials and perennials, 
and grow freely in the open ground, and are 
great ornaments to the .pleafure -ground in 
May, June, and July, exhibiting their bloom 
fropi two to four feet high : the double kinds 
are Angularly beautiful ; but all the forts form 
a fine variety, and the fingles produce plenty 
of feed in autumn, and from which both 
Angle and double-flowered plants are annually 
produced. 

3. Cheiranthus annuus. 
Annual Stock-Gilliflower or Ten- Weeks* 
Slock.] Chciranthus with an upright, woody, 
fmooth ftalk, divided into a branchy head, a 
foot or fifteen inches high, garniflied with 
fpcar-fhaped, blunt, a little indented, hoary- 
iih leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
long erect fpikes of numerous flowers, of 
different colours in different varieties. 
Varieties of this are, 

Common Hoary-leafed Ten-Weeks' Stock — 
having hoarvifh leaves, and purple Angle and 
double flowers — red Angle and double flowers 
-—white Angle and double flowers. — Scarlet- 
flowered— dwarf French, with Angle and 
double flowers, white, red, purple, Sec. very 
florifcrous. 

Prujftan Wallflower-leafed Ten- Weeks' Stock 
—having fmooth, bright green leaves, and 
pure white Angle and double flowers — purple 
Angle and double flowers. 

All thefc varieties profper in the full ground, 
and flower beautifully from June or July till 
the end of autumn, and the Angles afford 
abundance of feed, and from which both An- 



gle and double kinds are always produced;, 
for, being annual, they can only be continued 
by-feed town annually in fpring. 

They are denominated Ten Weeks' Stock,, 
from fheir flowering in about ten weeks from 
the time of their firft growth. 

4. Cheiranthus mar'ttimtts. 
Maritime Dwarf Annual Chciranthus, or 

Virgin Stock, cnoneoufly called, Virginia 
Stock-GUliflower.'] Cheiranthus with fleuder, 
herbaceous, very branchy, diffufe ftalks, Ax 
or eight inches' high ; fmall, fpear-Aiaped, 
clofe-Atting leaves; and all the branches ter- 
minating in fhort, loofe fpikes of many fmall, 
purple, Angle flowers. 

This fpecies is very commonly called Vir- 
ginia Stock, which is a wrong appellation, 
as the plant is not of that country, or any part 
of America, but originally of the Levant, inha- 
biting the fea-coafl : the name, Virgin Stock, 
may be applicable from its fmall Aze, and de- 
licate little flowers. 

5 . Cheiranthus fcneflralis. 

( Window - flowering) — Dwarf Perennial 
Stock-Gilliflower.} Cheiranthus with a low, 
under-fhrubby, hoary ftem, a little branchy 
above, Ax or eight inches high ; fmall, fpear- 
fhaped, obtufe, recurved, hoary leaves, crowded, 
and Handing different ways ; 'and the ftem and 
branches terminated by erect:, racemous fpikes 
of purple flowers ; the plant biennial-peren- 
nial ; fometimes called Window-flowering, as 
being often planted in pots to place in a win- 
dow, on account of its low, neat growth, or- 
namental, and fweet odorous flowers. 

The flowers of the rirft three fpecies, and 
numerous varieties, are produced in erect 
fpikes, from half a foot to a yard long, each 
fpike having many flowers, efpccially all thofe 
of the firft three' fpecies ; and thofe of the 
doubles arc generally the moffc numerous, 
iargeft, more clofely placed, and of longeft 
duration. The Angle flowers are compofed 
fcparately of four broad petals (fee their Cha- 
raficrs) ; but in the doubles, the petals are 
multiplied in many ferics to the very centre, 
to the total cxclufion of the fructification, lb 
confetjucntly afford no feed •, the fingles how- 
ever afford plenty, and from which, plants of 
both forts arc obtained. The double-flowered 
kinds arc very diflinguifliable at the firft ap- 
pearance of the flowcr-bud, winch is more 
robuft, large, and fwelling, than thofe of the 
Angles. 

The other two fpecies, the (Cheiranthus ma- 
ritimus and fcneflralis) Virgin Stock, and the 
dwarf perennial Stock-gilh'flowcr, arc alfo 
very flowery little plants ; and very proper to 
adorn the front of flower borders, &c, the 
fonncv 
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4 former of which in its difFufc branchy growth 
produces numerous fmall delicate ilowers, in 
fucceflion, a month or fix weeks ; pioper to 
fow in patches in the borders, or to form a 
fummer edging, and for pots ; the other fort 
alfo flowers very ornamentally in its low 
growth in May, June, and July, imparting an 
agreeable odour, proper both for borders, and 
to plant in pots, to adorn a room window, or 
where required. 

The firft and fecond fpecies, Wallflower, 
and Stock-Gilliflower, and all their refpective 
varieties, may be confidered both as biennials 
and perennials, with abiding ftalks, garnifhed 
with leaves the year round, and very profufe 
in moft fragrant flowers. ' Confidered as bi- 
ennials, the plants being raifed from feed in 
fpring, attain nearly their full growth by au- 
tumn, ftand the winter, and in fpring follow- 
ing moot up their flower-fpikes, which gra- 
dually advance in height, and the flowers con- 
tinue opening until June and July, and which 
are fucceeded by ripe feed in July, Auguft, and 
September ; foon after which the plants fre- 
quently perifli, especially when growing in 
rich moift ground ; or, if they furvive an- 
other year, they generally afliime a dwindling 
growth, become ftraggling and irregular, and 
flower weak and inconfiderably. As to their 
perennial property, being raifea as above, and 
planted in a dry, rubbifny, gravelly,, or any 
poor, lean foil, they generally effect a ftunted 
growth, become ftmibby and perennial, of 
ieveral years' duration, and flower annually, 
as is evident by thofe which grow naturally 
out of the crevices of walls, ruins, and old 
buildings, in many parts of England, parti- 
cularly the Wallflowers; hence they derived 
the name ; though the Stocks will alfo grow 
in the fame manner, with fhort, ftunted, 
ftocky ftcms ; hence we fuppofe they obtained 
the appellation of flocked, or Stock-'Gilliflow- 
cr : however, when cultivated either in good 
or bad earth, and whether of two or more 
years' duration, moll of the forts, both Walls 
and Stocks, generally flower ftrongefl, and in 
greatcft beauty, the firft year of flowering; 
therefore, to "have a conftant /uccefliou of 
plants to flower in pcrfe&ioii, a fupply mull 
be annually raifed from feed in April or May 
for next year's bloom, though the Wallflowers 
may be incrcafed and continued perennial, by 
planting (lips of their young fhoots in May, 
which is the only method to propagate the 
double kinds; for the Walls arc not very 
prolific in doubles from feed; the flocks may 
alfo be continued by flips, but thefc never fuc- 
cccd near lb well as the Walls ; befides, the 
different varieties of Stocks arc often very pro- 



fufe in double-flowered feedlings, which ren- 
ders the" other practice unneceflary ; and the 
Queen Stock, White Stock, and the Twick- 
enham Purple, frequently have one third; or 
half their feedlings double; but the White 
Stock moft of all. 

All the .varieties of the above two fpecies 
profper freely in the open border, in any 
common foil and open expofure, though, when 
growing in rich moift land, they, acquiring 
a luxuriance of growth, are more liable to 
injury from the power of fevere froft, but 
more particularly the flocks ; and in both 
fpecies the double varieties are more liable to 
fuffer than the Angle kinds, fo that fome of 
the fineft doubles mould always be potted, to 
move to . occafional fhelter of a deep frame, 
to be covered with glafles or mats, in time of 
fevere weather in winter, but muft be fully 
expofed in all mild weather. 

The third fpecies, Ten- Weeks' Stock and 
varieties, is but of one fummer's duration, 
rifing from feed in fpring, and perifli at the 
firft attack of hard froft in winter, unlefs they 
are flickered in a frame or green-houfe, in 
which young plants may be continued all that 
feafon, to flower early in fpring. All the varie- 
ties of this fpecies are of moderately-hardy 
growth, and moft beautiful annuals, very pro- 
fufe in moft elegant fpikes of flowers great part 
of fummer and autumn, and the plants profper 
in the open borders, and make a fine appear- 
ance, particularly the double kinds j and all 
the varieties are eafily raifed from . feed in the 
common ground in fpring, or may be for- 
warded in a hot-bed: in either method, being - 
planted out in the borders in May or June, they 
flower in July, and by two or three different 
fo wings, at a month or fix weeks' interval, from 
February or March, to May, a fucceflion of 
full-blowing plants may be obtained from July 
until September, October, or November. 

The fourth fort, Cheiranthus maritimus, is 
but of two or three months' duration ; it how- 
ever, confidcring its diminutive ftature, is a 
very flowery plant, and proper to fow in 
patches, to adorn the fronts of borders, which, 
by a repetition of two or three fo wings 
from February or March, to May, will 
afford a fucceflion of bloom from June till 
October. 

It is alfo fometimcs fowii to form a fum- 
mer edging in fmall gardens, which, during 
its bloom, is very pretty; and is alio proper 
to fow in pots, to place in a room window, 
or ns required. 

The fifth fort, Dwarf Perennial Stock, is 
fometimcs of two, three, or fcveral years' du- 
ration ; ilowers very ornamentally in June 
K k 2 " and 
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and July ; proper for the fronts of borders 
and to plant in pots. 

Propagation of the firji two Species. - 
The two firfi fpecies, and all their refpecHve 
varieties, are propagated plentifully from feed, 
in the common ground in .fpring, for t rant- 
plantation ; and from the feedlings both {ingle 
and double-flowered plants are obtained ; but 
the Stocks are confiderably more prolific in 
doubles than the Walls : however, when line 
doubles of thefe are obtained from feed, &c. 
they may be multiplied at pleafure by flips of 
their young fide-fhoots early in fummer ; for 
all the forts of Wallflowers, both Angle and 
double, grow freely by flips : but as to Mocks, 
although they will alio grow by flips, they do 
not make near fuch progrefs as the Walls, nor 
do they ever grow freely, nor make fuch 
thriving plants ; but this is no great lofs, fince 
the feedlings feldom fail to afford great plenty 
of doubles. 

Firft, of railing both fpecies from feed, ob- 
ferving that the plants raifed one year flower 
the next. 

The feed of all the varieties may be had 
cheap enough of all the nurferymcn ; but the 
great article is to procure fuch as has been 
laved from the fineft of each refpecrive variety 
(fee Saving the Seed). The time for fowing 
is as follows : the Wallflowers may be fown 
any time in April ; though in very rich ground, 
from about the 20th of that month to the 15th 
of May is the moll proper time to low both 
forts; for if fown fooner in a rich warm foil, 
the plants are apt to acquire a too great luxu- 
riancy of growth, and thereby fubjc£t to fuffer 
by fev-ere froft and execflive wet in winter. 
For the reception of the feed choofe a fpot of 
undunged light earth, in a quite open fituation, 
and, as footi as dug, fow the Iced on the fur- 
face, each fort feparate, and rake it in light 
and evenly. The plants will rife in a fort- 
night, when, if dry weather prevails, give 
frequent waterings, and in July, or when they 
are about three inches high, a quantity of the 
ftouteft fhould be thinned out in a moid time, 
and planted finely in different parts of all the 
borders, and the other compartments of -the 
pleafurc-ground, where it is defigned they 
mall flower, which all the fous will cffcdl the 
following fpring and fummer. Or the Wall- 
flowers m.y bo pricked in nurfcry-beds nine 
inches diflance till October, November, or the 
following fpring, then finally transplanted with 
balls to their roots ; though where there is 
room in the borders at the time above-men- 
tioned, ic is mod advifable to plant out a great 
part of thefe plants at once while young, where 
they are to remain, becaufc they do not 



fuccred fo well by removals, efpecialfy the 
Stocks, as having long fticky roots, ill furnifli- 
ed with fibres ; but the plants of both fpecies, 
'When removed large, unlets with good balls r 
never take root fo freely, nor eftabliih them- 
felves fo firmly, nor are of fo long duration, as 
when planted out finally at the period of 
growth firft adviled. 

The Wallflowers however fucceed much 
better by removals than the Stocks, their roots 
being morefibry, and upon particular occafions 
might even, when of pretty large growth, or 
when juft ready to bloom, be removed where 
wanted with balls to their roots; but thofe of 
the Stocks being lb fcanty of fmall fibres, that 
the plants, when large, rarely rife with good 
balls, without the greateft care in digging wide 
and deeply round diem. 

Where the above two fpecies are raifed for 
fale, as is greatly pradifed by the market-gar- 
deners in the vicinity of London, the plants 
from the feed-bed are pricked or planted out in 
nurfery-beds, in rows nine inches or a foot 
diflance, and the fame diftance in the lines ; 
and if they here aflume a luxuriancy of 
growth, they fometimes tranfplant them again 
about the end of Augtift into other beds, as 
above, efpecially the Wallflowers, to check 
their luxuriancy, and promote their growing 
bufhy, to render them more marketable ; for 
vaft quantities of thefe plants are brought to 
Covent-Garden, and the other gardeners' 
markets in London, in the fpring ol the year, 
for fale, juft as they begin to ihow bloom, 
when the colours and properties of the flowers 
are difcoverablc, all brought with fmall balls of 
earth to their roots, for the purchafers will not 
buy diem without balls \ and arc there fold, the 
fingle kinds for a fhilling or eightccn-pence to 
two fliillings per dozen, but the fine doubles 
are commonly brought in pots, and one plant 
of which often fetches as much, or more, than 
a dozen of the others. 

If it is defigned to cultivate any of thefe plants 
upon walls, ruins, or rock-work, for variety, 
it is moll eligible to fow the feed where the 
plants arc to remain, fowing it in the crevices 
in autumn or fpring, covering it with any kind 
of dry earth a quarter or half an inch deep, 
and leave it to nature, where the plants will 
come up, flower, and fcattcr their feeds, and 
propagate thcmfclvcs, and endure for years. 

If feeds of any of the forts arc fown in any 
rubbilhy or poor foil, and the plants thinned 
and permitted to remain unremoved, they are 
commonly of longer duration than thofe' that 
arc tranfplantcd. 

When intended to fhovv a bloom of any of 
the double feedlings in pots, they may be potted 
with 
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with balls to their roots as foon, as- they fhow 
their double flower-buds ; but as the Stocks 
have long naked roots, not .very fibrous, 
they remove rather badly when large; and as 
they are confiderably more prolific in doubles 
than the Walls, you may alfo, at the time of 
tranfplanting from the feed-bed, plant fome in 
large pots, three or four in a pot ; and it is 
probable one or more in each pot may prove 
doubles, particularly the Queen, Purple, and 
White Stock ; fo that as foon as the doubles 
are difcoverable, cut the others off clofe to the 
bottom, not pull them out, which would loofen 
the roots of the remaining plants. 

Propagation by Slips. 
The propagation by flips or cuttings is 
praclifed principally for multiplying the fine 
double kinds, but chiefly for the Wallflowers, 
for the reafons already hinted : the time of 
year for this work is April, May, and June, 
though they generally afford the bell flips in 
May ; thefe are the young fide-fhoots without 
flowers, three, four, or five inches long, which 
flip or cut oft clofe to the branches, diveft them 
of the lower leaves, and plant them in a fhady 
border fix inches diftance, and two, three, or 
four inches deep, according to their length, giv- 
ing occaflonal waterings in dry weather, where 
they will readily form roots, fhoot at top, and 
make good plants by October, when the fine 
forts ihould be each planted feparately in pots, 
to move to occaflonal fheltcr of a frame 
during winter, covering them only in time of 
hard froft, and they will all flower the fpring 
following. 

All the varieties may alfo be propagated by 
layers of their young pliable branches in May 
and June, as praclifed for carnations ; but the 
railing them from flips is the more ready and 
expeditious mcdiod, and generally productive 
of the belt plants. 

To continue a flock of bandfome flrong 
flowering pla'nts of all thefe forts, both of the 
Walls and Stock-Gilliflowcrs, and of the 
double Wallflowers particularly, fhould alfo 
raifc a proper fupply, annually, by flips or 
cuttings, Sec. for, although theplantslometimes 
live two, three, or more years, they always 
exhibit the lincft bloom the'firft feafou of full 
flowering, both in the fccdling plants and thofc 
i a i fed from flips. 

All the double plants that are retained in pots 
fliould be moved to a place of occaflonal Ihcl- 
ter in winter, either in a deep frame, or plunge 
them in a warm border, and arch them over 
with hoops; and in frofly weather, if in a 
frame, cover them with glafles, or, if under 
arches, with mats, and with long litter over 
cither of thefe, when the f'rofl is very fevcre. 



Propagation of the third and fourth Species. 
The thfrd fpecies, Ten Weeks' Stock, is pro- 
pagated by feed for tranfplantation, any time 
from the middle, of February to the middle or 
end of May ; and by three different fowings in 
that- period of time, you will obtain plants, 
exhibiting a conftant bloom from July till 
almoft Chriftmas. 

The feed will grow freely on a warm bor r 
der, efpecially thofe fown after the middle or 
latter end of March ; but to have the plants as 
forward as poflible, I ihould advife the firft 
fowing to be in a moderate hot-bed r or, in 
default thereof, in a frame, or under a hand- 
glafs, for fhelter on nights during the cold 
weather, both before and after the plants come 
up; or may be fown in pots to move under 
fome place of protection occafionally ; or 
covered with hand-glaffes ; fowing the feed on 
the furface, and either rake it in lightly, or 
cover it with fine earth a quarter ofan inch 
deep ; or may be fown thinly in fliallow drills 
and when the plants have feveral leaves, about 
two or three inches high, take the opportunity 
of moid weather in May, to plant fome out at 
once into the borders or places where you 
defign they fliall flower, generally difpoling 
them toward the front part and middle, in a 
varied order, planting three plants together, 
two or three inches apart in patches ; and they 
will thus difplay their flowers, more confpi- 
cuoufly and ornamental than if finely, and will 
have a better chance of obtaining fome in each 
patch with double flowers, which is always 
defirablc ; and fome fhould alfo be planted in 
pots in the fame order, giv ing a little water as 
foon as planted, and, if dry weather, repeat the 
waterings occafionally; and they will foon 
take root, and grow freely without farther 
trouble. 

If you defign to exhibit a blow of thefe. 
plants by themfclves, plant them in four feet 
wide beds, in rows a foot afundcr, allowing the 
fame diftance in the rows. 

When it is intended to have a fhow of 
double kinds in pots, then either at the time of 
planting out, let three plants in each pot, and 
as foon as they ihow bloom, it is probable one 
or .more of the three will be double, when the 
others may either be retained, or fome, or all 
be cut away, not pulled up, becaufc of difturb- 
ing the roots of the remaining ones , or, if the 
plants are in beds, fome of the doubles, as foon 
as difcoverable, may be taken up with good 
balls, and plant one in each pot, give water, 
and place them in the (hade a week or two.. 

Or fome of any of the forts of Ten-weeks' 
may be fown in patches in the borders,, or pots, 
&c. to remain where fown, which may be 
performed 
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performed the middle or latter end of March, 
or any time in April, not generally fooner in 
the open ground ; fowiftg feveral feeds in each 
patch, and when the plants are advanced a little 
in growth, thin them where too thick', leaving 
about three of the ftrongeft in each patch; 
and they will then grow freely, and flower 
in proper feafon, June or July till September, 
&c. 

But to continue a fucceflion in full flower- 
ing till the eud of autumn, O&ober, or No- 
vember, in mild weather, fhould perform two 
or three different fowings at about a month's 
interval ; an early lowing in February or 
March, either in a hot-bed or under glafles, 
ccc. a principal fowing in April in the full 
ground, in a bed or border, or pots, &c. and 
a late fowing in May ; all as above advii'ed, 
and managed in the fame manner, and they 
will continue a fucceffion in conftant flower- 
ing from June tiil October. 

"To have Ten-weeks' flower as early as 
June, may be fown in pots in a hot-houle, in 
January or February, and the plants pricked 
into other pors, three or four in each, to re- 
main ; or fown in February, or early in 
March, in any common hot-bed under glaffes, 
and when the young plants are one or two 
inches in growth, prick them into other pots 
as above, placing them alio in a hot-houfe, or 
under protection of glafles, and they will thus 
flower early in fummer: or, fotnc might be 
fown in autumn, about Auguft or beginning 
of September, and the plants pricked three or 
four together in fmall pots, and in October or 
November, plunged in a glafs cafe, or under 
a frame and glafles, plunging the pots in a bed 
of old tan, or a railed bed of dry light eartli ; 
and thus to prcferve them all winter, giving 
air in mild weather ; they will flower early in 
the enfuing year, in April and May ; or if 
fome are plunged in a bark-bed of moderate 
heat, towards Chriftmas or in January, Sec. 
they might be forwarded to earlier flowering. 

Or to continue fomc flowering in winter, 
if fome late-fown young plants arc planted in 
pots in June, July, or beginning of Auguft, 
placed in a fhady fituation properly watered, 
they will flower in autumn, and in Oclober he 
removed into a grccn-houfc, or garden-frame 
under glafles, they will continue flowering 
gicat part of the winter. 

The fourth fort, Dwarf Virgin Stock, is 
raifed from feed, fown a quarter of an inch 
deep in the places where the plants arc to re- 
main, either in patches in the fronts of bor- 
ders, or as an edging, as already obferved, or 
fomc fown alfo in pots ; in all of which, the 
plants, iu their diminutive nature, will flower 



very agreeably in numerous fmall flowers ; 
but as they are but of a few weeks* duration, 
lhould make two or three different fowings at 
a. month's interval, from March rill May or 
June, whereby to continue a fucceflion of 
flowers all fummer. 

The- fifth fort, Dwarf Shrubby Stock, is 
propagated by feed, the fame as directed for die 
Walls and Common Stock Gilliflower ; and 
the plants treated in the fame manner ; plant- 
ing fome towards the front of flower-borders, 
&c. and fome in pots ; they will flower in die 
fame order of time -as the abovementidned, 
generally, great part of fummer and autumn ; 
and the fame plants fometimes continue three 
or four years, increafe in branches above, and 
flower more abundantly in proportion. • 
Saving Seed oj all the Sorts. ' 

All the forts afford feed plentifully in -their 
fmgle ftate ; the doubles none at all ; and it 
ripens abundantly in June, July and Auguft. 

Tn order to continue a fucceflion of the 
fineft forts of the three firft fpecies and va- 
rieties, you ought to be choice in the plants 
from which to fave feed : the largeft plants 
therefore of each refpe&ive variety of Angles, 
and with the largeft flowers of the deepeft 
or brighteft colours, are to be marked ; and 
where you difcover any with flowers that ex- 
hibit a tendency towards a femi-double ftate, 
thefe are alfo particularly to be chofen ; that 
is to fay, the Angles having naturally but four 
petals, but fometimes here and there one 
will fport, and have five, fix or more, 
approaching to half doubles ; and feeds 
faved from fuch kinds are always more pro- 
lific in double-flowered plants than that of the 
entire finglc flowers : likewife it has been re- 
commended by fome florifts that good fingle 
plants, growing clofe to, or very near doubles 
of the fame kind, are alfo proper to mark for 
feed ; though as the full doubles are generally 
defti'tute of the parts of fructification, I can- 
not confidcr their prcfence, in this cafe, has 
any particular eftcdt, ; the experiment however 
may be admitted, and all bad kinds, particu- 
larly fingles, growing near the chofen feed- 
plants, inouliibc cleared away. By obferv- 
ing the above hints, you cannot fail of con- 
tinuing an annual fhow of thefc flowers in 
their grcateft perfection. 

According as the feeds ripen, cut off the 
branches in dry weather ; tic them by the 
ends in fmall bunches, and hang them up in 
a dry but airy place, and when the feed-pods 
arc properly dried, beat or rub out the feed, 
and put it up in paper bags till fpi ing. 

As to the Virgin Stock, this having no va- 
rieties in double flowers, it produces plenty 
of 
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of feed in fummer and autumn, wKich fliould be 
gathered accordingly; pulling up or cutting 
off the ftalks of the plants, fpread them', to dry 
the feed-pods, a few days, then rub out the 
feed, clear it from the hulks, &c. and bag it 
up for next year's fowing. 

The Dwarf Shrubby Stock producing feed 
Cmilarly as the Wall and common Stock 
Gilliflowers, it may be faved in die fame 
manner as intimated for thofe two fpe- 
cies. 

CHELLDONIUM, Celandine, and Glau- 
cium, or Horned-Poppy. , 

This genus furniflies hardy herbaceous per- 
ennials, biennials, and annuals, of the 
flowery tribe, obtaining from about eighteen 
inches to a yard in ftature, ornamented with 
large, divided leaves, and large, four-petalous, 
yellow and fcarlet flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandr'ta Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, two oval, concave, 
caducous leaves. Corolla, four large, 
roundifli, plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
numerous filaments, and oblong, comprefled, 
twin anthene. Pistillum, a cylindrical 
germen, no ftyle, but a headed bifid ftigma. 
Pericarfium, a cylindrical bivalvular pod, 
having many feeds. ^- 

The fpecies of note are, 
j I. Chelidonium majus. 

Greater Common Perennial Celandine.'] Che- 
lidonium with a thick* knobby root ; upright, 
round, branching, hairy ftalks, two or three 
feet high large, many-lobed leaves ; and at 
top of the ftems and branches umbellated 
foot-ftalks, fupporting large yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Greater Celandine with jagged 
leaves, and double yellow flowers — with 
ftripccl jagged leaves. 

2. Chelidonium Glauehtm. 
(Glaucitim)-or Biennial Chelidonium, call- 

ed Horned-Poppy.] Chelidonium with upiight, 
robuft, round, Imooth ftalks, divided into 
many branches two feet high ; pinna ti fid 
lower leaves, thofe above lobatcd, and their 
bnfc embraces the ftalk ; all the leaves and 
ftalks glaucous ; and from the axillas of the 
leaves, iingle foot-ftalks, fuppoitiug. each 
one huge" yellow flower, fucccccled by 
long hoin-fhapcd pods nine or ten inches 
in length. — Hence the appellation, Horned- 
Poppy. 

It flowers in June and July, and ripens 
abundance of feeds, and being a biennial, 
dies foou after. 

3. Chelidonium cornieulatum. 
Cornieulaled Annual Chelidonium, or Scar/ft 

Honied-Poppy.] Chelidonium with upright 
rough ftalks half a yard high j large, piima- 



tifid, finely -jagged, many - pointed, hairy, 
clofe-fitting leaves, of a glaucous colour;' 
and fcarlet' flowers- of fh'ort duration, fuc- 
ceeded by long, corniculated, or horn-fhaped, 
pods. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies in their 
natural ftate are compofed of four large, 
roundifli, fpreading petals ; but in the dou- 
ble kind the petals are numerous. 

They are all very hardy plants, and profper 
in any common foil. 

The firft fpecies grows wild in fhady lanes, 
fides of banks, and fuch-like uncultivated 
places; is valuable in medicine, but in its 
common ftate is rarely admitted into gardens. 
The double-flowered variety, however, merits 
culture as a flowery perennial for. large bor- 
ders, and may be multiplied abundantly by 
dividing the roots in autumn or fpring. 

The fecond fort, Chelidonium Glaucium^. 
merits notice both as a flowery biennial, and 
for the fmgularity of its long horned pods ; 
it inhabits the fea coafts, but has been long 
admitted in gardens, and grows freely in the 
borders, or in rock-work, &c. It is propa- 
gated plentifully by feed in autumn or fpring, 
fown either where the plants are to remain, 
or for tranfplantation ; they come up one 
year, flower the next, and foon after perifli ;. 
fo muft be raifed annually from feed. 

The third fort will form a variety in the 
borders among other hardy annuals, and 
fliould be fown in February or March a quar- 
ter of an inch deep, in patches where they 
are to remain. 

CHELONE, Chclone. 

It confifts of four herbaceous, flowery per- 
ennials, with upright ftalks two feet high, 
decorated with fpear-ihaped leaves, and beau- 
tiful fpikes of nionopetalous, ringent, different- 
coloured flowers, in autumn. 

Clafs and order, Didynctmia Anghfpermia. 

Characters."] Calvx, a monophyllous,quin- 
quepartite, permanent cup. Corolla is mo- 
noperalous and ringent, with a ftiort tube, 
fwelling at the mouth, the upper lip obtufe 
and indented, the under one flightly trifid. 
Stamina, two long and two fhort filaments, 
incfofed in the back of the corolla, and in- 
cumbent anthcra:. Pis rir-LUM, an oval ger- 
men, flender. ftyle, and blunt ftigma. Peri- 
cardium, .an oval, bilocular capfule, and 
numerous, rouiulilh, bordered feeds.. 

The fpecies are, • 

I. Chei.one glabra. 

Smooth Virginian Chtlone.] Chelone with 
thick very creeping roots j many upright, 
finooth, channelled (Talks, two feet high, gar- 
nifhed with fpeav-ihaped, pointed, lerraied, 
dole- 
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clofe-fitting leaves, in pairs oppofite ; and all 
the ftalks terminated by clofe fpikcs of flowers, 
of different colours in different varieties. . 

Varieties.'] Smooth Clielone with white 
flowers — with rofe-coloured flowers— with 
red flowers — with purple flowers. 

2 . Chelone hirfuta. 

Hairy Virginian Chelone.] Chelone with 
fpreading roots ; upright very hairy (talks two 
feet high, garniihed with fpcar-ihaped, hairy, 
oppofite leaves ; and all the ftalks terminated 
bv fpikes of flowers, of different colours in 
different varieties. 

Varieties.] Hairy Chelone with white flow- 
ers—with blue flowers — with red flowers — 
with purple flowers. . 

3. Chelone obliqua. 

Oblique-leaved Virginian Chelone.] Chelone 
with creeping roots, many upright ftalks two 
feet high, garniihed with oblique, lanceolate, 
ferrated leaves on ihort petioles, and the ftalks 
terminated by fpikes of bright purple flow- 
ers. 

4. Cheloxe Penftemon. 
(Penjremon) — or Forking panicled American 

Chelone.] Cheloue with upright branchy 
ftalks a foot and a half high, adorned with 
fpear-fhaped, pointed, oppofite leaves, their 
bafc embracing the ltalk, and Ihort, loofe 
fpikes of purple flowers from the forks of the 
branches. 

The flowers of thefe fpecies and varieties 
are of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each fpike, which in all the varieties appear 
from September till November, and are fomc- 
timcs fuccecded by ripe feeds in England. 

They are all very hardy, and grow freely 
in the open ground, in any foil and expo- 
iurc. 

They arc choice furniture for the pleafurc- 
ground, particularly tiic three firft forts and 
varieties, their flowers exhibiting a very or- 
namental appearance for two months in au- 
tumn, after the principal bloom of mod other 
flowers is paft ; and being of different co- 
lours, they form a fine variety with each other 
and the plants may he readily increased at 
pleafurc, to furnifh all the different compart- 
ments abundantly. 

The propagation of all thefc fpecies and 
varieties is by roots, which multiply exceed- 
ingly, and may be parted in autumn, or early 
in fpring. 

The fourth fort being rather biennial, mud 
he raifed annually from feed, which if fown 
in autumn as foon as ripe, the plants will 
readily rife the following fpring, and in 
June or July may be planted out in the bor- 
dutf. 



CHENOPODIUM, Goofe foot, Wild 
Orach, or Wild Spinach, &c. 

This genus retains hardy herbaceous plants 
for culinary and ornamental ufes, and flirubby 
evergreens for the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Charatlers.] Calyx, five oval, concave, 
permanent leaves. Corolla, no petals. 
Stamina, five filaments, and roundilh di- 
dymous antherae. Pistillum, an orhiculate 
gcrmcn, ihort, two-parted ftyle, and blunt 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; a fingle 
feed lodged in the calyx. 
The fpecies are, 

I. Cheno podium Bonus-Henricus. 
Good- Henry, All-Good, Englijh Mercury, 
or fVild Spinach.] Chenopodium with large, 
triangular, arrow-pointed, entire leaves from 
the root ; upright, thick, ftriated ftalks, gar- 
niihed with, triangular leaves, and terminated 
by clofe fpikes of apctalous ycllowifh-grecn 
flowers in June and July, fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in Auguft. 

It is perennial in root, the ftalks annual ; 
grows wild by way fides and in bye-lanes, 
but is fomctimcs cultivated in gardens as an 
efculent herb, to ufe for culinary purpofes 
like fpinach, and the young tender (hoots, to 
boil and cat as afparagus* 

The three following are hardy ornamental 
annuals. 

2. Chenopodium Scoparia (SccpariaJ. 
Belvedere, or Annual Mock Cypre/s. ] Che- 
nopodium with upright ftalks, clofely branch- 
ing pyramidally from the bottom upward, 
forming a regular pyramid two or three feet 
high, fully garniihed with very narrow, li- 
near, fpear-fhaped, plane, entire leaves, and 
fpikes of fmall ereenifh flowers. 

The merit of this annual is in its beautiful 
pyramidal growth, refembling a young cyprefs 
tree, and is very ornamental ; flowers in Julv, 
and ripens abundance of feed in autumn. 

3. Chenopodium Botrys. 
Multifid-fpiked Annual Chenopodium, called 

Oak of Jcntfalem.] Chenopodium with up- 
right branchy llalks near a foot high, irar- 
nilhcd with oblong, finuatcd, oak-fhaped, 
fragrant leaves, and inultifid naked fpikcs. 

4. Chenopodium amln-ofioides. 
Ambrojia-fccntcd Annual Chenopodium, called 

Oak of Cappadociit,] Chenopodium with up- 
right ftalks two feet high \ fpear-fhaped, in- 
dented, odoriferous leaves ; and lingle leafy 
fpikcs. 

TiV'fe laft two annuals arc crtcemcd prin- 
cipally for the fragrance of their leaves ; are 
both exotics, the Bolrys, from the foutlicrn 
parts of Europe, the other from South Ame- 
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tlcaj but both hardy enough to grow here in 
the open air in fummer,;. requiring ihelierin 
•winter; for, confidered as annuals,.' if not pro,- 
tccted in that feafon,' they generally- pcrjlh ; 
but fome being potted, moved under fhelter of 
garden-frame, or green-houfe in winter, they 
will continue biennial or perennial; they 
flower in July and Auguft, fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in September. 

The two following are fhrubby perennials 
of the green-houfe, 

5. Chenopodium fruticofum. 
Shrubby Mexican Chenopodium.} Chenopo- 

dium with fhrubby, durable, branchy ftalks, 
four or five feet high ; fpear-fhaped, indented, 
fragrant leaves. 

6. Chenopodium multifidum. 
Shrubby Multifid-leaved Chenopodium of 

Bonaria.] Chenopodium with fhrubby dur- 
able ftalks three or four feet liigh ; multi- 
fid, or divided leaves, of many narrow feg- 
ments. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are apeta- 
lous, i. e. not adorned with petals, fo make 
no ornamental appearance. 

The firft fpecies, Good-Henry, when in- 
tended to cultivate it as an efculent, it produc- 
ing abundant feed, may be raifed plentifully 
by fowing fome in any open compartment of 
good ground either every year, or once in 
two, three or feveral years j as the roots 
being perennial, they continue producing 
leaves, &c. feveral years, but when the pro- 
duction appears weakly, fhould raife a frefh 
fupply of young plants accordingly. 

Generally fow the feed early in the fpring, 
February, March, or beginning of April ; or 
occafionally in autumn, beginning of Auguft, 
and may be fown either broad-cad and raked 
in, or 111 drills ; and, in either method, the 
plants, when grown a little, fhould be thinned 
ten or twelve inches apart, or rather, when 
of fome advanced growth, tranlplarited at 
that diftance in autumn or next fpring, and 
they will grow flronger ; the leaves may be 
cut for ufc the firft year, efpccially of the 
fpring-raifed plants ; and in the fecond feafon, 
in fpring and fummer, they will run up in 
ftrong growth ; when the young leaves and 
tender tops may be cut to boil as fpinach, as 
before intimated j and the young fhoots to 
tlrefs as afparagus, being fcraped, boiled, and 
ferved up with butter ; obferving generally, 
to cut down the advancing oldeft ftalks occa- 
fionally in fummer, and a conflant fupply of 

?'oung leaves and (hoots, will rife in plentiful 
ucceuion from the roots, which hcing per- 
ennial, of hiany years' duration, will furnifh 
a plentiful production every fpring and fum- 



<mer ; or may raife a fupply of young plants 
every, year or two' as above. 
; As 1 to culture, keep the plants clear from 
weeds all fummer ; and in fpring loofen the 
furface of the earth about the roots ; and fome- 
times in autumn, fpread fome dung on the 
frirface, to invigorate the roots ; and the grofs 
part thereof raked off in the fpring. 
- The Belvedere, and the other two annual 
fpecies, are raifed from feed in the full ground 
in March, fowing it on a bed of rich light 
earth, and rake it in lightly ; and when the 
plants are two or three inches high, plant 
them out fingly in different parts of the bor- 
ders ; or the feed may be fown half an inch 
deep, in patches where the plants are to 
flower, thinning them to a fingle plant in 
each place. Some of the Belvedere plants may 
alfo be potted, in which they have a fine effect, 
in affemblage with other potted annuals, in 
adorning any particular compartment. And 
it is likewife proper to pot fome plants of the 
other two forts for the fame occafion ; as alfo 
for moving them to fhelter of a green-houfe, 
or garden-frame, to preferve them in winter 
in a biennial or perennial Rate. 

The fcattered or felf-fown. feeds of the 
Belvedere, in autumn, frequently grow, and 
the plants rife ftrong in the fpring. 

The two fhrubby green-houfe fpecies are 
eafily propagated by {Dps or cuttings of their 
branches, planted in pots of light mould any 
time from March till June, which if plunged in 
a moderate heat, it will greatly forward them. 
CHIOCOCCA, Snowberry-Tree. 
This genus retains two Weft-India orna- 
mental flowering fhrubs for the ftove, adorned 
with oval, pointed leaves and monopetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charac7crs.~] Calyx, five-parted, perfiftent 
cup, placed on the germen. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, and funnel-fhaped, with the bor- 
der divided into five acute reflexed parts.' 
Stamina, five flender filaments, topped with 
oblong, ere& antherce. Pistillum, a 
roundifh comprefTed germen, placed below 
the flower, the ftyle flender, and a fingle 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifh com- 
preflcd berry, crowned by the cup, having 
one cell containing two feeds. 
The fpecies are, 
I. CHIOCOCCA raccms/a. 
Racemcd Snoxvbeny-'/ree.'] Riles with a 
climbing, branchy Item, feveral feet high, gar. 
nifhed with broad tpcar-lhapedleavcs,andflowe 
crs in a raccmus, fucceeded by white berries. 

P<iricii<:u] Chiococca with yellow flowers 
—with white flowers. 

L I 2, Chiococca 
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2. Chiococca paniculata. 

Pamclcet Stmvberry-Tree.] Rifes with an 
erect, branching ftem, five or fix feet high ; 
garnifhed with fmall, oval, pointed leaves! 
placed oppofite, and flowers terminating the 
branches in panicles, fucceeded by whitifh 
berries. 

Thefe fpecies add to the (love collection. 

They ate propagated by cuttings or layers 
in the fummer, and when fufficiently rooted, ; 
mutl be planted in lingle pots, and treated as 
other ftove plants of the like nature. 

CHION AN THUS, Snow-Drop-trce, or 
Fringe- tree. 

This genus affords for our collection only 
one fpecies, a fine, deciduous, flowering 
fhrub, adorned with large fimple leaves, and 
clutters of fnow-white, fringed flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dlandrla Alonogynia. 

Chare tiers.] Calyx, monophyllous, erect, 
four-parted, and permanent. Corolla, a 
funnet-fhaped petal, divided at top into four 
long, narrow, erect fegments. Stamina, 
two fhort filaments inferted in the tube of the 
corolla, and heart-fliaped anthera. Pistil- 
1UM, an oval germen, one ftyle, and blunt 
trifid frigma. Peric arpium, an unilocular 
berry, including one hard feed. 

The fpecies is, 

Chio'kanthus Virgimcus. 

ffirginiaSnow-Drop-tree,]Chionanthusvrhb. 
an upright rough ftem, dividing into a mode- 
rately branchy head eight or ten feet high, 
garnifhed with large, laurel-fh'aped leaves, and 
from every part of the branches long bunches 
of very white flowers on trifid foot-ftalks. 

This is a moil beautiful fhrub for the orna- 
mental plantations of the pleafure - ground, 
and will profper in any common foil, though 
it delights mod in that of a fomcwhat moid 
loamy nature. Let' it however be placed con- 
fpicuoufty, and if fo as to have the fheltcr of 
other fhrubs, there will be the greater' chance 
of its exhibiting a more plentiful bloom. 

The propagation of this fhrub is by feed, 
and layers of its young branches ; though by 
this method they emit roots very fparmgly, 
and rarely in lefs than two years. 

The feed is procured from America by the' 
fcedfmen, which rarely grows the firft. year. 
Let it however, as foon as it arrives, he town 
in large pots of frclh loamy earth half an inch 
deep, and plunge them in a fhady border, 
giving occalional weeding and watering till 
October ; then move them to a frame, or 
where they can be occafionally fhcltorccl dur- 
ing hard frofl in winter ; and if in March 
you plunge them in a hot-bed, it will bring 
them up freely ; which harden gradually to 



the full air, and give occalional fhade from 
the mid-day fun at their firft appearance; arid 
water during fummer, and fheltcr of a frame 
^gaib from October to April, when the feed- 
lirigs may be pricked feparately in fmall pots, 
oblerving the above care for another year o r two, 
then may tranfplant them into the full ground. 

By layers : — chufe the young twigs of laffc 
fummer ; and, as they emit roots reluctantly, 
it is eligible to give fome a flit, others a twill, 
at the part to be laid in the earth ; give plenty 
of water during fummer, and in two years it 
is probable fome will be rooted. * 
CHIRONIA, Shrubby African Centaury. 
This genus comprifes eight or ten fpecies, 
of which two only are for our purpofe, low 
or moderate-growing, fhrubby, green -houfe 
plants from Africa, garnifhed with oblong and 
fpear-fhaped leaves T and the branches termi- 
nated by monopetalous, tubular flowers, red, 
and purple, very ornamental all fummer and 
autumn. 

Clafs and order; Pentandr'm Mojiogynxa. 
Characters.] Calyx, one-leaved, five-part- 
ed, erect, permanent. Corolla, monope- 
talous, tubular, the border five-parted, fpread- 
ing. Stamina, five broad, ihort filaments 
growing from the tip of the tube, and oblong, 
erect, large converging anthers. Pistil- 
lum, an ovate germen, filiform ftyle, and 
capitated ftigma. Perjcarpium, an ovate, 
bilocular berry, and in fome a capfule, contain- 
ing numerous fmall feeds. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Chironia baccifera. 
Berry-bearing African Centaury."] Chironia 
with round, jointed, undcr-Jhrubby ftems, 
very branchy and bufhy above, growing two 
feet high, garnifhed with narrow, flelhy 
leaves ; and at the ends of the branches beauti- 
ful red flowers, continuing in fucceflion all 
fummer and autumn; fometimcs fuccecfled 
by ripe feed. 
\. Cktrctn vhftutefcens. 
Shrubby Jfrican Centaury.'] Chironia with 
a round, 'fhrubby ftem, dividing above into 
fcveral branches, growing three feet high: 
fpear-fhaped, flefhy, fomcwhat downy leaves ; 
and at the ends 61 the branches and fhoots, 
bright purple flowers, tubulous and fptcading, 
of a very ornamental appearance continuing 
in fucccflion all the fummer ; and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. ' 

Both thefe fpecies flowering very ornament- 
ally all fummer, have particular claim to our 
attention, and merit a place in every curious 
collection of exotics. 

They, being tender, remiirc the protection 
of a gtccn-houfe or airy glafs-cafe m winter; 

but 
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but will fucceed in the open air m fvromer; 
keep them in pots of light Candy earth, and 
muft have but very little water in winter. 

.Both the fpecies are propagated by feeds 
fpwn in pots of light earth in the fpring ; and 
•when the plants are come up, give them the 
benefit of frefh air admitted every day ; and 
when arrived at fome tolerable fize, inure 
diem by degrees to the full air in fumroer. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
affifled bv a hot-bed. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn-Marigold, 
(Chryfanthcmum). 

The plants are moftly herbaceous, and 
furni/li - fome beautiful flowery annuals and 
perennials for the pleafure-ground, and fome 
of fhrubby growth for die green-houfe ; all 
of which are upright, very branchy, and from 
two to four feet high, adorned moftly with 
finely divided leaves, and compound, radiated, 
white and yellow flowers. 

Clafs .and order, Syngcne/ia Polygamia Su- 
pcrflua. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx, a. compound, radiated 
flow.er, having a hemifpherical, imbricated 
cup. Corolla, many hermaphrodite and 
female florets; the former are fmail, funnel- 
{haped, five-parted at top, and form the difk ; 
i nd the females are oblong, ligulated, .three- 
parted at the end, and compofe the circumfer- 
ence or ray. Stamina, five fhort filaments, 
<md tubular anthera. Pistillum, an oval 
gerrnen, fimple ftyle, .and two obtufe fb'gmas. 
Pericarpium, none. Semina, a naked 
fingle feed to each floret. 

There are near thirty fpecies ; but as the 
greater part are of no merit in gardening, 
and fome are common weeds of -our fields, 
fuch as the Common Corn Marigold, and 
greater Wild Daify, &c. .we fliall omit them 
here, and only introduce thofe. that have me- 
rit as garden plants. 

The firft' following is that elegant hardy 
annual, diftin&ively called Chryfanthcmum. 

i. Chrysanthemum coronarium. 

Coronated Annual Garden Chryfanthcmum. ~\ 
Chryfanthcmum with a fingle upright ftalk 
from the root, (divided into numerous erec"f 
branches a yard or more ihigh,.garnifl>cd .with; 
pinnatifid, deeply-cut leaves, having the cxte-j 
rior fegments broadeft, and all the branches! 
and fidc-fhoots crowned by elegant compound 
flowers, of different colours and properties, 1 
in different varieties. 

Varieties of this are,'] Coronated Ghryfan- 
tlicnumi with white fingle and double flowers 
—cream-coloured fingle and double ifjowcrs — ; 
yellow fingle anil double flowers — yellow and' 
white fingle and double flowers— brimflonc-; 



colottffid jSnglp and double flpwersf-fiftplar> 
pr qujjled .flowers, haying all, the florets hpl- 
lpw like, a quill or pipe— wjth finely jagged 
leaves, and flowers of all the above colours 
and properties. 

The flowers of all thefe varieties, in their 
natural .fingle ftate, exhibit a round, open 
djljc or middle, cpm/ppfed of numerous, fmall, 
tubular floret^, and one or two feries of long 
flat florets form the circumference or radius ; 
but in the double flowers, the middle or difk is 
generally filled with the radius, and fome are 
rendered as completely double as the fineft 
ranunculus, and the impletion is remarkably 
regular and beautiful ; but it is pbfervable, 
that the firfl flowers are never fp full and 
double as thofe which fucceed them on jthe- 
fame plant. 

AJ1 the varieties begin flowering in July ; 
the flowers are exceeding numerous, and ex- 
hibit a conftant fucceflion of full-"bloora till 
November; and both fingle and double are 
fucceeded by abundance of feed. 

The three next following are hardy per- 
ennials. 

- 2. .Chrysanthemum ferptinum. 

. Late-floiycring American Ox-eye Chryfan- 
themum.] Chrysanthemum with a very creep- 
ing root ; upright ftrong ftalks a yard high, 
divided upwards into ^branches ; broad lower 
leaves fawed on the .edges, thofe above fpear- 
fhaped, ferrated, and pointed ; and each branch, 
crowned by a large white flower.- 

Varieties.^ With double flowers— —with 
deeply jagged leaves. 

3. Ghr Y.s anthemum monfpelicnfe. 

JMontpelicr Ox-eye Chryfanthemum.'] Chryf- 
anthemum with upright branchy ftalks three 
or four feet high ; palmated lower leaves pf 
many .bipinnatifid lobes, thofe above finely 
pinnatifid, and all the branches terminated by 
large, white, radiated flowers, on long fpot- 
ftalks. 

4. Chrysanthemum corymbofuin. 
Corymbousr-flovscring Chryfanthemuni.\C\\xs'i r 

anthemum with upright ilalks half a yard 
high ; winged leaves, the lobes .cut and fer- 
rated ; and the ftalks, terminated by la rgc white 
flowers in a. fort, of corymhus. 

The flowers of the hit three fpecies are 
fliaped like the wild white ox-eye daily, but 
much larger, having large yellow difks, and 
white radii or rays, appealing in fucceflion 
from July till September. 

The two following are fhrubby green hpuftf 
plants. 

5. C 1 1 R Y s A NT H E M v M fiutefens. 
Shrubby Canary Chryfanthemum.] Chryfan- 

themum with a fhrubby ftalk, divided into a 
L I 2 bunchy 
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branchy head, two feet high, adorned with 
narrow, thick, fucculent, indented leaves, 
three-parted at the ends; and {mail whit^ 
flowers> growing fingiy on naked foot-ftalks 
from the. axilla of the leaves, appearing; at 
moft times of the year. 

6. Chrysanthemum fitfeuhfum. - - 
F/oJluiar Shrubby Chry/anthemum.] Chryf- 
anthemum with a ihrubby ftalk, divided' up- 
ward into a branchy head two feet high ; 
oblong, indented, dale-fitting leaves; and 
from the axillfe of the leaves, globular, deep- 
yellow flowers, having no rays, but com- 
peted wholly of floicular or hollow herma- 
phrodite florets, appearing from June till 
November. 

The firft fpecies, Chryfanthemum coronarU 
urn, is a valuable annual for the common bor- 
ders, and other quarters of the pleafure-ground, 
being grandlv ornamental in a great profulion 
of flowers from July till the approach of win- 
ter; and each variety is remarkably prolific 
in doubles, with this peculiar property, that, 
although the flowers at their tuft appearance 
often exhibit theml'elves fcarcely ferni-double, 
the fucceeding ones on the fame plants im- 
prove more and more double to the very laft. 
This fort is commonly deemed an annual, as, 
rifing from feed in ipring, producing flowers 
and feed the fame year, and perifhiug at the 
firft attack of froft ; yet cuttings of its branch- 
es potted in autumn, to move to fhelter in 
winter, take root, and continue tiil next 
year, and flower earlier by a month than the 
feedlings. See their Propagation. 

The fecond, third, and fourth forts, are 
hardy, herbaceous, flowery perennials, pro- 
per for the compartments of large pleafure- 
grounds ; ihey will increafe the variety by 
an autumnal bloom of two or three months' 
duration, and will grow any where. 

The two Ihrubby forts require* flicltcr in 
winter, and, being ornamental, arc proper 
for the green-houlc collection,' fo rauft be 
always retained in pots of good earth', and 
managed as other Ihrubby exotics of the 
green-houfe. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
Firft, of the annual fort, Chryfanthcmum 
coronarium. 

This annual and varieties are raifed abun- 
dantly from feed, cither in a hot-bed or warm 
border, inthefpring, for tranfplanting ; alfo by 
cuttings and flips of their branches in autumn. 

By Iced:— it may be fown in March or April ; 
and to bring the plants as forward into flower 
as pofliblc, it Ihould be fown in a moderate 
hot-bed with other annuals of funilar quality, 
fu£h as the African Marigold, occ. (Sec 



Annual Plants). Or, in defaulf of that 
convenience, fow it in a warm border under 
>a hand-glafs; though, if fown in a warm 
funny fituation in the middle of April - , the 
plants will rife without any covering, but they 
will be later in flowering than thole forwarded 
as above. In either method fow the feed mo- 
derately thin, either in fmall drills three inches 
afunder, covering it about half an inch deep, 
or fcatter it on the furfacc, and cover it that 
depth with fine earth ; or fown in a bed. or 
border evenly on the furface, and raked- in re- 
gularly, the plants will rife in a fortnight 
or iefs, efpecially if in a hot-bed ; giving occa- 
fional waterings, and about the middle or end 
of May, or when the plants are about three or 
four to five or fix inches high, take advantage 
of fhowery weather, and plant them out fingiy 
in the different parts of the borders or fronts 
of lhrubberies, in the places where they are 
to flower, at fix, eight, or ten feet diftance, 
and, if dry weather fucceed, give a few water-* 
iugs the hrft week or fortnight. 

If you are curious to cultivate only the fine 
doubles, you may, at the time of planting 
out, fet two or three plants together, in 
patches the above diftance; and when they 
fhow flower, to determine the forts, may 
clear away the worft, leaving only one of the 
beft doubles in each patch. 

When defigned to have a fhow of the fined 
doubles in pots, they may be tranfplanted 
therein as foon as they are difcoverable by 
their bloom, for they will readily tranfplant 
with balls. • ' • 

By cuttings or flips : — -this is praclifed only 
for the propagation of die fine doubles for an 
early bloom the following fummcr, and the 
beft time to perform it is September, or early 
in October. Cut or flip off a quantity of the 
robuft fide-fhoots, from three to fix inches 
long, without flowers ; divert them of the 
lower leaves, and plant many of them toge- 
ther in large pots within an inch or two of 
their tops, and two or three inches apart ; give 
fomc water, and place them in the fliade din ing 
the hot weather, and by the end of October 
they will be rooted, when remove the pots 
cither into a grcen-houfc or garden-frame for 
the winter, but the latter is the moft eligible, 
where they may enjoy the full air in mild 
weather, and have occafional Inciter from 
froft ; and in April or beginning of May, 
tranfplant them fingiy iuto the borders, and 
fomc in pots, to move occafionally to orna- 
ment any particular compartment. 

The plants thus raifed will flower a month 
or fix weeks fooner the fucceeding fummcr, 
than thofc raifed in the fpring from feed. 

It 
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It is however proper always to raife a 
quantity of feedlings annually, as before di- 
rected, fo propagating by cuttings from the 
beft doubles of thefe every autumn, for an 
early bloom the following fummer, becaufe, 
by continuing to propagate by cuttings always 
from the fame plants, the flowers would de- 
generate fmall, lefs double, and at laft become 
very iticonfiderable and thinly produced. 

To fave feed from thefe varieties, let it 
always be from, the fulleft doubles, which, 
as well as the fingles, ripen it abundantly in 
September. 

Propagation of the Perennials. 
The three hardy perennial fpecies, whieh 
arc the fecond, third, and' fourth forts, may 
be propagated plentifully, by dividing their 
roots any time in "open weather from October 
' to March. They may likewife be raifed by 
feed fown in a bed of common earth in March, 
and raked in lightly ; the plants will come up 
in April or May, and in June or July prick 
them a foot diftance in a nurfery-bed to re- 
main till October, then tranfplant them into 
the borders. 

' Propagation of the Shrubby Sorts. 
The two Ihrubby forts are eauly propagated 
by cuttings planted in pots of rich earth 
any time from April till July, giving occa- 
flonal lhade and water, and by September 
will be rooted and fit to tranfplant in feparate 
pots, and in October removed to a frame or 
green-houie for the winter. 

CHR YSOBALAN US, Cocoa Plum. 
This genus comprehends, for the ftove, ten- 
der exotic trees from the Weft-Indies, of mo- 
derate growth, adorned with iimple, roundifh, 
and compound winged leaves; and pcnrape- 
talous, fpreading, white and purple flowers, 
fucceeded by ovate, plum-like, eatable fruit, 
in the places of their native growth. 
Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, monophyllous, bell- 
fhapcd, five-cleft. Corolla, five oblong, 
flat, fpreading petals, infertcd into the calyx. 
Stamina, twenty or more filaments infertcd 
into the calyx in a circle, and fmall twin an- 
thcrce. Pis'tillum, an ovate gcrmcn, the 
length of the (lamina, and obtufe iligma. 
Pericarpium, a large, ovate, drupaceous 
fruit the lize of a middling plum, containing 
an oval, live - furrowed, quinqucvalvular 
nut. 

The fpccics is, 
Chrysobalanus Icaco. 
(Icaco ) — or Cocoa Plum.'] Chryfobalanus 
with ihrubby Hems branching fix or eight to 
ten feet high': garnilhcd with ovatc-roundifh, 
ftifi", coriaceous, entire leaves, placed alternate 



on fhort petioles ; and at the axillas arid ends 
of the branches, loofe corymbous bunches of 
fmall white flowers, fucceeded by ovate-round- 
ifli fruit, red, purple, yellow, Sec. but not 
produced in this country'. 

Variety, — Compound-leaved Cocoa Pfum.] 
The leaves compound, formed of feveral 
winged folioles, each branched into fix or feven 
pair of oval, entire lobes. 

Thefe trees are cultivated in this country in 
curious collections of hot houfe plants ; for, 
being natives of the Weft-Indies and other hot 
parts of America, they require to have the 
conftant protection and heat of our garden 
ftoves or hot-houfes;- 

They are propagated by feeds, that is, the 
(tones or nuts of* the fruit obtained from 
the Weft-Indies, fown in the fpring, or as 
foon as procured, in pots of light earth, and 
plunged in a hqt-bed or bark-bed, giving oc- 
cafional waterings ; and when the plants are 
come up two or' three inches high, tranfplant 
them fingly into middling fmall pots, and 
plunged in the hot-houfe bark-bed, or any 
other under glafles, &c. water and lhade them 
occafionally from the fun till they have taken 
frefh root in a growing order; and (hould be 
continued always in the hot-houfe or ftove, 
and managed the fame as other woody exotics 
of that department. 
CHRYSOCOMA, Goldy-locks. 
This genus retains herbaceous flowery per- 
ennials for the borders and Ihrubby orna- 
mental plants for the green - houfe,. all of 
erect growth, from one to two feet high, or- 
namented with narrow leaves, and compound 
flofcular flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia JEqua- 

lis. 

Charadcrs.] Calyx, a compound flower 
in au imbricated cup of many narrow, fharp- 
pointed fcales. Corolla, compofed of" 
many flofcular, hermaphrodite, funnel- fliaped 
florets, five-parted at the brim. Stamina, 
rive filaments, and cylindrical anthcrsc. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong gcrmcn, (lender ftyle, 
and two depreflal ftigmas. Pkricarpium, 
none. Semi n a, a (ingle feed, crowned with 
down, to each floret. 

The lirft fpccics is an herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, very flowery perennial. 
I. Chrvsocoma Liao/yris. 
German Goldy-locks.] Chryfocoma with 
upright, round, robnft, annual flalks, a foot 
and half" or two feet high, garnilhcd with 
many long, narrow, fmooth leaves, and the 
upper parts dividing into many foot-llalks, 
each fupporting a head of bright yellow 
flowers, the whole forming a fort of umbel, 
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appearing in July, andi ripen feeds in au- 
tumn. 

The two following are dwarf ihrubs of the^ 
green-houfe. 

2. Chrysocoma, Comaurea. 

Shnibky Greater African Goldy-loch."] Chry- 
focoraa with a ihrubby item, divided into a 
flender branchy head two feet high, gamifhed 
with numerous, narrow, running leaves, each 
having a leafy appendage detached from the 
back part along the ftalk, and pale yellow 
flowers on ileniler naked foot-ftalks from the 
ends of" the branches, all fummer and au- 
tumn. 

5. Chrysocoma ccmuj. 

Kidding -fio-jerered Skrnbly Goldy - loch.} 
Chrvfocoma with a Ihrubby ftalk, divided into 
a branchy head, a foot and halt high, gar- 
nilhed with ihort, narrow, hairy leaves, and 
paie yellow flowers, nodding on one fide, ap- 
pearing from the beginning of fummer tii! 
autumn. 

The fir ft fpecies, German Go'.dy-loeks, flow- 
ers very ornamentally about fix weeks, and 
fucceeds in any of the compartments of the 
pleafure - ground ; its propagation is by di- 
viding the roots any time in open weather 
from September till' March, or it may be ; 
railed from feed in a bed of light earth in 
March or April. 1 

The two ihrubby forts muft be kept in pots, 
and placed in a green-houfe in winter. 

They are eaiily propagated by cuttings, in 
pots of light rich earth in fpring or fummer, 
which, if plunged in a little heat, or clofely 
•covered with a hand-glafs about a month, they 
w;Il readily grow. 

CHR Y SOPH YLLUM (Golden-leaf) Star 
Apple. 

Ot this genus are retained in our flovcs two 
fpecies of ""Weil - India trees of largifh and 
middling growth, ornamented with ovate, 
downy, anil imooth leaves; and monopcta- 
lous, bell -filliped flowers in bunches at the 
fides and ends of the brandies, fuccecded by 
large, globular fruit of the berry kind. 

Clafs am! order, Pev.tandria Moncgynia, 

Charaflers.] Calyx, fmall, five -parted, 
perm mem. Corolla, monopclalous, bcil- 
fhaped, five-parted into roundilh, expanded 
f.gmeuts. S 1 a Mix five awl-lhapcd, con- 
vening f-.I.Knents, with roundilh twin, incum- 
bent a nt hem*. Pistillum, a roundilh 
r.>-ni":t», fiVir: ftyle, and obtitfc, fubtpiinquelid 
])],>■, Pr.r'.rc ARPii.'M, a large, roundilh, 
tcn-r<;ihd berry, having roinpicl'l'ed hard feeds 
cl'.-uoiitcc] lingly in the t ells. 

Ths fpecies mo, 

i. Caiwaoi'iivLLUM Cainito, 



(Ca'tnite)-or Golden Broad-leaved Star-Ap- 
ple.] Chryfophyllum with a woody, branch-, 
ing ftem, growing many feet high in the 
Indies, having fpreatling, flender, declining 
branches, garnifhed with ovate, ftriatcd leaves, 
downy underneath, fattiny and gold-coloured: 
and bunches of flowers fuccecded by large, 
globular, eatable fruit, in the Weft-Indies. 

Varieties.'] With reddiih fruit — Purple fruit 
— Blue fruit — Small-leaved. • 

2 . Chbysophylluji glabntm. 

Smooth-leaved Star- Apple, or Mexican Med- 
lar.] Chryfophyllum with an upright ftem and 
branches, growing twelve o.r fifteen feet high, 
ovate, acute, entire leaves, Imooth on both 
fides, ihining; and fmall, blue, eatable fruit, 
in its native country, roundilh- olive-fhaped, 
the lize of a dmnfom 

Both cnefe fpecies of Star-Apple are fine 
evergreens, and reuined in many of our curi- 
ous (love collections for the lingular beauty of 
their leaves, which are more particularly 
linking and beautiful in the firft fort; they 
rarely ever flower in this country ; but in both 
the fpecies their ihining foliage, of remark- 
able beaui-y, effects a fine variety among other 
exotics of the ftove or hot-houfe, in which 
they muft be always retained, and kept in pots 
of light mellow earth. 

They are propagated by feeds, procured from 
the Weft-Indies, &cc. which, as loon as ob- 
tained, fow in pots of light, rich earth, and 
plunge in a tan or other hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed of the flove, 8cc. and when the 
young plants are advanced about three inches 
high, plant them fingly in fmall pots, watered^, 
and replunged into the hot-bed ; giving occa- 
fional ihade from the fun till frefh rooted, and 
moderate waterings ; continuing them in the 
hot-bed or bark-bed till September or Octo- 
ber ; then, if in a detached hot- bed, ftiouldbe 
removed in their pots to the hot-houfe con- 
ftantly to remain, and have the management 
of other limilar exotics of that department : in 
which, when of fome advanced growth, will 
require fliifiing into larger pots of a moderate 
li/e ; and they will here make a lingularly fine 
appearance in their very beautiful leaves, at all 
times of the year. 

CHR YSOSPLEN IU.M, Golden Saxifrage. 

A genus of hardy, low-growing, herbace- 
ous plants, producing ornamental, apetulous, 
yellow (lowers. 

Clafs and order, Dtcandria Digyn'ta. 

Chartiflcri.] Calyx, coloured and cut in 
four or live f<:gments, which fprcatl open. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, eight or ten, erect, 
very limit filaments, and topped with liniple 
anthenu. Pistillum, a gennen in the bottom 
of 
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of the cup, fupporting two fubulate ftyles. 
PericaRfium, a double-beaked, two-valved, 
unilocular capfule, containing many fnjall feeds. 
, The fpecies are, 

1. Ghrysosplenium dlternifoliiim. 
Akernate-leaved golden Saxifrage.] Hath a 

{talk live or fix inches long, leaves roundifh 
hairy, notched round their edges, on long 
fbot-ftalks, and of a pale green, and placed 
alternate : the flowers grow on lhort pedicles, 
in fmall clufters, of a bright yellow colour. 

2. Chrysosplenium oppojitifolium.- 
Oppojitc-leaved common golden Saxifrage.] 

Hath roundifli oppofite leaves, on lhort foot- 
ftalks ; the flower-dalles a rife a bout four inches ; 
the flowers are fmall, grow in the ala; of the 
leaves, and are of a gold colour. 

Thcie plants grow beft in ihady places, and 
are propagated by parting their roots either in 
autumn or fpring. 

CICHORIUM, Succory, or Endive, (En- 
divia.) 

This genus furni flies but one ufeful fpecies, 
an herbaceous elculenr of the kitchen-garden, 
valuable both as a fallad and a culinary herb, 
of which there are three erhinent varieties. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejia Pclygamia JE/jua- 
lis. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a calculated, fcaly, imbricated, cy- 
lindrical, general cup. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite, plane, tongue - fhr.ped, five- 
parted florets, placed in a circle. Stamina, 
live filaments, and cylindric - pentagonous 
anthenc. Pistillum, an oblong gcrmen, 
flender ftyle, and two revolute ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpium, none. Semina,. a iingle feed 
to each floret, lodged in the calyx. 

There are three fpecies in the whole ; the 
Wild Succory of the fields— the Prickly Suc- 
cory of Sicily — and the cultivated Succory or 
Endive of our gardens ; but the two former 
have no merit as garden-plants. 

The Succory of - our gardens is, 

Cichorivm Endivia. 

Endive, or Garden Succory.'] Cichorium with 
a fpindle - ih.npcd, fibry root, crowned by a 
com pa it clufter of numerous, oblong, fprcad- 
ing leaves, clofc to the ground, from about 
fix to ten or twelve inches long, near half as 
broad, in fome forts fringed and curled, others 
plane and entire, and in the centre an upright 
branchy feed - flalk a yard high, gamifhed 
with fmall leaves, and folitary blue flowers, 
fuccccded by plenty of feed. 

Varieties are, 

Green Curled Endive hath numerous, 

green, finely fringed, and curled leaves, 
Forming a circular cluflcr clofe to the ground, 



twelve or fifteen inches diameter; the centre 
leaves- many, very clofely placed, and grow 
to a large, compact, finely - blanched, white 
heart. This is confiderably the fineft variety 
of Endive for general culture, both for fal- 
lads and culinary purpofes, and is the hardiefl: 
to Hand the winter. But the great article is, 
to have the true fort ; for fome have long, ir- 
regular, thinly-placed leaves, very little curl- 
ed, and the heart open and loofe ; therefore, 
in faving feed, be particular in marking the 
fulieft- leaved, moil curly, regular, buihy 
plants, that bottom well, and have the heart 
perfectly full, clofe, and white. 

White Curled Endive — Afmaiierplant, hav- 
ing white, very fr-ingy, curled leaves, in a 
circular clufter clofe to the ground, ten or 
twelve inches diameter, very full and clofe in 
the heart. 

Broad-leaved Batavia Endive— hash, long, 
broad, plane, more erect, entire leaves, of a 
whitifh-green colour, thick and crifp likecofs- 
lettuce; but is more proper for culinary ufes 
than fallads, nor is it fo hardy to ftand the 
winter as the green-curled variety; fo mould 
he cultivated only for autumn fervice, i. e. to 
ufe in Auguft, September, October, and No- 
vember. 

All the varieties may be confidered both 
as annuals and biennials. Confidered as an- 
nuals, that if fown early in fpring, or even 
any time before the beginning of June, the 
plants very commonly fly up to feed the fame 
fummer, in their minor, or half-grown flrate, 
and perifh in autumn. As biennials, that if 
fown in June or July, the plants acquire per- 
fection in autumn, continue till the fpring 
following, then fhoot up italics for flower and 
feed, and foon after perifh ; fo, at molt, they 
arc never more than biennial. 

It is the inner leaves of all the varieties 
that arc the ufeful parts, which, when blanch- 
ed white, to render them crifp and tender, and 
to reduce them from a naturally ftrong, to an 
agreeably-mild bitter tafte, are tlien fit for ufe. 

They are valued chiefly as principal furni- 
ture for autumn and winter fallads, and for 
fome culinarv ufes ; and their general fcafon 
of perfection is from the latter end of Au- 
guft until Chriftmas, or longer, according to 
the temperature of the feaYon ; though "the 
curled kinds generally refill the froft of our 
ordinary winters, and if a late crop is allotted 
a warm, dry fituaiion, the plants will remain 
in tolerable perfection till March or April. 
Propagation and Culture. 
The propagation of each variety is by feed 
annually in an open fpot of ground, from 
which the plants arc to be tranfplantcd a foot 
dill a nee, 
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diftance, in open beds or borders, to remain 
to grow to full fizc, when their leaves are to be 
tied together, to promote their blanching white. . 

The principal feafon for lowing thefe feeds' 
is from the beginning of June to the end of 
July ; ami to have a regular fupply of plants, 
it is proper to perform three different fowings 
ac about three weeks or a month's interval, 
obferving, that if fown before the firft week 
in June, the plants are apt to run to feed the 
fame year without acquiring perfection ; and, 
if fown later than July, they have not time 
enough to grow to any tolerable fize before 
the approach of winter ; however, where the 
plants are required as earlv as poflible, you 
may perform an earlier towing; but the ear- 
lieft Ihould never be before the middle of 
May ; and even that lowing is apt to fly up 
foon to feed, fo muft never depend on this 
fowing for a main crop ; therefore, for t!>e 
generai autumn, winter, and fpring crops, I 
advife the full fowing to be in the firft week 
in June, die next, a larger fowing, in the third 
week in the fame month, and the third and 
la ft piincipal fowing, about the fifteenth or 
twentieth of July ; or may alfo perform a 
fmailer fowing the latter end of July or begin- 
ning of Auguft, for a late crop the end of 
winter and in fpring : and each of thefe fow- 
ings will afford two or dirce different drawings 
or tranfplantings ; for it is eligible to make five 
or lix plantations at ieaft, at different intervals, 
whereby a regular fucceffion of good Endive 
will be obtained. from Auguft until March or 
April. 

All the fowings fhould be performed in an 
open expofure, and the richer the ground the 
better, which, after being dug, form into a 
bed or beds four feet wide ; directly fow die 
feed by broad-caft moderately diin, and tread 
and rake it in with a large rake. 

The plants will come up in ten or twelve 
days, when, if the weather is dry, give oc- 
casional waterings; keep them clean from 
weeds ; and where they rife in cluftcrs, thin 
them to two or three inches diftance, that they 
may not draw each other weak ; and, when 
about a month old, tranfplant thclargeft in the 
following manner. 

When the plants of each fowing arc from 
three or four to five or fix inches high, tticy 
arc of a proper fixe for planting out, which 
fhould be at once in the place where they are 
finally to remain ; they fhould be allowed a 
fpot of as rich ground as you can afford ; and 
an open expofure is moft eligible for the main 
crops that arc planted out in June, July, and 
Auguft j but for thofc intended principally for 
thp latter end of winter and fpring fcrvice 



which are planted out in September and Octo- 
ber, &c. Ihould be fet near the flielter of a' 
Soudi wall or hedge. At each time of plant- 
ing during the warm feafon, it would be of 
much advantage to take every poffible opportu- 
nity of ihowery or moift weather, otherwifc 
muft water plentifully : let the ground be then 
"neatly dug one fpade deep ; divide it into four 
feet wide beds, and rake the furface fmooth ; 
then draw out a quantity of the ftoutcft plants 
from the feed-bed, with their roots as entire as 
you can ; and if the plants have run up with 
long leaves, trim their ftraggling tops and ends 
of the roots, then plant them by line and dibble, 
four rows in each bed, and a foot diftance in 
the rows ; or, without forming the ground in 
beds, they may be planted in -continued rows 
that diftance ; and in either method, that the, 
plants may have more room to fpread, fet them 
in the quincunx order (fee Quincunx), 
finiihing die work with a good watering, un- 
lefs the weather is very fliowery, when you 
may fpare yourfelf that trouble, though, at any 
rate, a little water at planting fettles the earth 
clofe to their roots, and is of much advantage ; 
and if the weather is dry, the waterings ihould 
be repeated every other day for a week, or till 
the plants have taken root. 

In this manner it is advifable to make a 
frelh plantation every fortnight or three weeks, 
from June to the middle or end of September ; 
by which practice you will obtain a regular 
fucceffion of Endive in due perfection from 
Auguft till the following fpring, proper either 
for family fci vice, or for market. 

When there is a neceffity of planting any 
out in very dry weather, it is proper to draw 
flat lhallow drills a foot difta'nee ; fo fet the 
plants therein a foot afundcr, that when water 
is given, the drills will detain it about the 
plants, and the earth will retain a moiftnefs 
longer than the level ground. 

But it would likewife be advifable, in the 
latc-raifed Endive, to have fome planted for 
wintcr-ftanding, in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or in October, in a warm, dry, raifed 
border, under a South wall, &c. five or lix 
inches afundcr, in which, that the plants, by 
ftanding as dry and warm as poflible, may 
have the better chance of continuing the win- 
ter more effectually for a fucceffion fupply the 
latter end of that feafon and the fpring, than 
late crops planted in a common, open, low, or 
moift (ituation, which arc more liable to rot 
by wet or he cut off by froft ; and in feverc 
weather, might be more readily defended by a 
covering of ftraw-littcr, &cc. 

Or likewife, for late plants, in October or 
beginning of November, it would be eligible 
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to form, a South floping bed or bank four or 
five feet, raifed two feet high or more, per- 
pendicularly, in the back or North fide ; from 
which, making the whole front of the above 
width, fteeply-floping to, the South fun ; and 
in which floping fide, to plant a quantity of 
ftbut young Endive, either from feed-beds or 
clofely tranfplanted beds or borders, inferting 
them therein by dibble about three or four to 
five or fix inches diftance, according to the 
fize of the plants; and as they will thus re- 
main drier and warmer to fland the winter 
than on level ground in a common expofure. 
in which, fometimes,- in very wet or unfa- 
vourable winters, the Endive is liable to rot 
off" in the courfe of that feafon, they will have 
a greater chance of furviving more effectually 
in a continuing growth more freely in winter 
during open weather; and when frofty, or 
great rains, or fnow, they might be defended 
with fome fpare garden frames and glafles, or 
occasionally covered thick with dry, long 
ftraw-litter, or dried fern, &c. and thereby in 
the whole the plants would be better preferved 
for late winter and early fpring fupply : and if 
they moftly furvive and. fland too clofe, fome 
Jn February might be thinned out and planted 
in a warm border : and all of which; accord- 
ing as they attain fome tolerable fize in growth, 
fhould be blanched or whitened, as hereafter 
explained. 

As to the general culture of the different 
principal crops, keep each plantation clean 
from weeds, by hoeing or hand-weeding be- 
tween the plants carefully in dry weather ; 
and when the plants are nearly full grown, 
clofe and full in the heart, a quantity of the 
largcft fhould have their leaves tied up for 
blanching, which is to be repeated in fucceffive 
order; and the following arc the directions. 
Method of Blanching the Plants. 
The great excellence in good Endive is to 
have the inner parts of the plants finely 
whitened or blanched, without which they 
would he tough and difagreeably bitter; the 
plants of themfelves naturally incline to white- 
nefs in the hearts, but this may be greatly pro- 
moted and improved by art, when the plants 
are arrived at full growth. • ' 

Different methods of blanching or whiten- 
ing Endive are piatStifed, fuch as — tying up 
alfthe leaves of each plant clofe together, be- 
ing the principal and mofr. generally effectual 
method — taking up the full-grown plants from 
level ground and replanting them into the fides 
of raifed ridges almoft to their tops, being 
fometimes practifed in winter-blanching — lay- 
ing plane tiles or boards flat ways upon the 
plunts, fometimes prudtifed in iunyncr and 
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autumn, though this method is not fo effectual 
for general practice in blanching, them in a re- 
gular growth, as tying up the leaves. 

So that, of the above different methods, the- 
lying up the leaves in a regular manner whit- 
ens the Endive more equally and effectually 
in an upright, regular, full growth, generally- 
blanching in tolerable perfection in about a 
fortnight, and is the principal eligible method 
in practice for blanching the general furnmer 
and autumn crops of Endive from July or 



Auguft, September and Oftober, till Novem- 
ber or December. 

Then fometimes in the two lait mentioned 
months, November and December, when we 
may expect fharp frofte commencing, or very- 
wet weather, or fometimes the ground where- 
in the winter Endive is growing becoming 
very wet by rains, &c. likely to rot the plants, 
which cafually happens at this feafon, a quan- 
tity of full plants being then occafionally tranf- 
planted, in open, dry weather, into the fides 
of raifed ridges of light, dry, mellow earth, 
inferted horizontally almoft to the tops of the 
leaves, in order thus both to fecure the plants 
more effectually from the power of froft, and 
to preferve them drier, not fo fubject to rot, 
as they fometimes are on level ground in very 
moift foils in winter ; and will thereby have a 
greater chance of whitening in fome tolerable 
perfection, efpecially if the ridges are occa- 
fionally covered in frofty weather with a pro- 
per thicknefs of ftraw-litter, &c. — or this 
would alfo be very neceffary to fome of the 
principal plants remaining in tire beds or bor- 
ders, &c. 

As to blanching Endive by means of boards 
or tiles laid flat-ways on the plants, it will 
vhitcn them tolerably in the hearts; but it 
reatly cramps their growth, fo as they do not 
)lanch fo effectually in that regular manner 
as by tying the leaves together in an upright 
pofition ; and is therefore not fo eligible for 
any general practice or only occafionally to 
a^ few early plants of the fuinmer or autumn 
Endiyc, efpecially the white, curled fort; or 
occafionally the green. 

However, in regard to the proper period td 
begin to prepare for blanching the general 
crops of fu miner and autumn Endive bv tvinr 
up the leaves, &c. it is according as the plants 
of the different crops attain nearly their full 
owth, in. July or Auguft, September, Octo- 
:r to November, &cT being confiderably^ ad- 
vanced in a large, full expanlion of leaves in 
a clofe, (locky cluftcr, the hearts full and 
bufhy, when fhould proceed in tying up a 
proper fupply of the largcft, full -hearted, 
llocky plants, about once a week or ten or 
M in twelve 
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twelve days, in quantity according to the de- 
mand either for the ferviceof a private family, 
or in larger fupplies for market ; generally^*-:' 
ferving, this work fhould be performed p'rin-' 
cipally in dry days, and when the plants are 
alto tolerably dry ; and being furniihed with 
fome ftrong bafs firings or lmall ofier twigs, 
then gathering up all the leaves of each fepa- 
rate plane regularly in the hand, detaching 
any that are damaged or decayed, and with 
the above ligatures tie the leaves moderately 
dole together, a little above the middle, or 
within two or three inches of the top; one 
tying, or baudage to each plant, and not bind 
them too (Ira it; and in this manner proceed 
in the whole, at different times, as above in- 
timated, during the autumn months, and part 
of winter, as long as open, tolerably dry wea- 
ther continues ; thereby obtain a conftant fup- 
ply of well-blanched Endive, throughout the 
proper feafon. 

In ten or twelve days fome of the forward- 
eft piants of each tying will begin to whiten, 
or probably fome moderately blanched; but 
in a fortnight or three weeks at molt, will be 
blanched in good perfection. 

As the Winter ftanding Endive is fubject 
to be much cut by fevere froft, or rot off in 
very wet feafons, in moift foils, it would be 
proper at the approach of rigorous weather' to 
cover fome of rhe principal crops with long 
litter, peas-ftraw, dried fern, &c. 

To blanch Endive in raifed ridges of light 
dry earth, is fometimes practifed in winter, 
as before obferved, when expecting froft fet- 
ting in, or in very wet weather, or the 
ground exceedingly wet, and by tranfplant- 
ing n quantity into the fides of the ridges al- 
mofl to their tops, they being more out of 
the power of froft, and the effects of too 
great moifture, have fometimes a better 
chance of whitening in fome tolerable per- 
fection ; though it is not always effectually 
iucccfsfiu, as they arc fometimes liable to rot 
by the moifture of the earth; however, it is 
proper to try the chance occafionally, and 
more fuccefsfully if defended from froft and 
cxct-ffive rniiis. 

The method is, 

In November or December, when appre- 
lirnfivj of bud weather approaching, prepare 
m if orvir.iie ridge; of earth in fome light mel- 
low ground, a;,' dry as poflilric, raifed two or 
:!ree L-.i high, tanging tideways to the fun, 
;.!:•! Help as pofllble, that the falling wet, 
<V.\ may run quickly off; then on a dry day 
m open weather, iii<; up a quantity of good 
i-o. ty Kndive, with their full rorits, divert- 
^jg the jlaiH'i of decayed or damaged leaves, 
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arid if rather Kvet in the heart, carry them into 
fome dry place under cover, and laid tops 
downward for a day or two to drain off die 
moifture, but if quite dry, may replant theni 
at once into the ridges, gathering the leaves 
of each plant clofe together, and irifert them 
horizontally into the fouth fide of the ridge of 
earth, almoft' to their tops; they will thus 
ftrikc root, and if the earth is tolerably dry, 
and the plants covered from fev ere froft, &c. 
if it happens, they will have a chance of 
.blanching more effectually th in in the open 
level ground at this feafon ; or where the Hope 
of the ridge could be defended with fome fpare 
garden frames and ' glaffcs in bad weather, it 
would be of greater advantage. 

Or fome light dry earth might be laid in a 
ridge or heap, under a-deep garden frame, or 
in Tome covered place, and a quantity of En- 
dive depofited therein, as above ; ana, if in a 
frame, defended with the glaffes in bad wea- 
ther, and alfo, iu either place, with draw lit- 
ter occafionally, to exclude froft. 

In very fevere weather, it would alfo be of 
much advantage to beftow covering on fome 
of the bed plants in the full ground; and 
where there are only a few for family ufe, it 
may be more eafily effected cither by mats 
or dry long litter, being careful to remove the 
covering as foon as the weather alters mild. 
Saving the Seed. 

Particular attention is neceffary in faving 
Entlive-feed, to mark for that purpofe fome 
of the very beft forts of each variety, for die 
plants are very fubject to degeneracy. 

Therefore, in October or November, place 
fome flicks as marks to fome of the moft 
ftocky full plants, which may either remain, 
or in March be tranfplantcd into a fheltcrcd 
funny fituation, in rows two feet diftancc, and 
eighteen inches afundcr in the lines ; or if 
planted in a finglerow again ft a South wall, 
pale, or hedge, it would be convenient for 
fupporting their feed-ftcms. They will flioot 
up their Hems in April or May, which early 
in June will require fupport, cither of a flout 
flake to each plant, or, if fituatcd againft a 
wall, ice. the Hems may be faftcned thereto 
by a line of packthread ; the feed will ripen 
in July and Auguft, having attention to cut 
oft the branches from time to time as the 
feed acquires maturity, which, according as 
it is properly' dried in" the fun, beat out on 
cloths, and put it up for ufe in haps or boxes. 

CIR RHUS, a Clafpcr or Tendril; that fine 
Ipiral firing ifttiing from the branches, foot- 
(talks, and leaves, of many forts of trailing 
and (limbing plants, by which they faflcu 
thcmlclvcs to other bodies for fupport. 

A Clafpcr 
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,. AjClafper ,js ope of , the feyeni fpecies of 
Fjifcra, or props' of fupports of. plants., ,See 
Fulcra. • ' . '>.■■.'. i- 

.Clafpers are- of Angular ufe to moft oftlie 
trailing and climbing tribe, in aflifting them 
^o climb and fupport tliemfelves, , as they 
rnoftly have long, flender, fragile ftalks.?.nd 
branches, which would trail on the ground, 
and be liable to Jbe difplaced, and frequent 
breakings, unlefs by means of their tendrils, 
which either twine round any thing in their 
neighbourhood ; as for inftance, thofe of peas 
twine round flicks or bufhes, and thereby 
mount their ftalks and branches feveral feet 
high; and thofe alfo of the vine and paffion- 
flower, and of many others; twine round their 
own, or neighbouring branches, or any other 
contiguous fupportj and fome climbers emit 
Clafpers, which plant tliemfelves like roots 
in the adjacent walls, or the bark of neigh- 
bouring trees, as exemplified in ivy, Virginia 
Creeper, the Bignonia radicam, the Solanum 
Dulcamara, and many other forts ; their ftalks 
thereby mounting thirty or forty feet high. 
See Climber. 

As to the fituation of Clafpers on the re- 
fpedtive plants, they fometimes are placed 
oppofite to the leaves, as in the vine ; fome- 
times at die fide of the foot-ftaik of die leaf, 
as in the paffion-flower ; and fometimes pro- 
ceed from the leaves tliemfelves, as in the pea, 
and are either iimple, or of one ftring, as in 
moft Cirrhous plants ; or compound, i. e. of 
two or more, as in Lathyrus latifolius, broad- 
leaved or common everlafting pea. 

CINCHONA, Jefuits' Bark. 

A genus offender exotic trees of South A- 
merica, and the Weft India iflands, garniflied 
with ovate, oblong, and lanceolate leaves, 
and moftly terminal panicles of nionopeta- 
lous, funnel-fhaped flowers, fucceeded by two- 
.parted capfules, with oblong, coniprelTcd 
feeds, in their native country, where the trees 
are of great value for the medicinal efficacy of 
their bark, commonly called Jefuits' or Peru- 
vian Bark ; they arc rare in this country, in 
which fome are retained in curious Move's for 
variety. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afcnigynia. 

Characlcrs,] Calyx, monophyllous, fivc- 
dented, permanent. Corolla, monopeta- 
Jous, funncl-lhaped, five-parted above, with 
a long tube below. Stamina, five filaments 
in the middle of the tube ; and linear, erect 
anthcrui. Pistillum, a turbinate gcrmcii, 
inferior, finglc ftyle, and thick, bifid, or en- 
tire ftigma. Plricarpium, an oval cap- 
fulc, bipartite, crowned with the calyx, and 
containing many oblong compteffed lecds. 



. There are - feveral fpecies; the principal 
fort in- our ftoves is, 
Cinchona officinalis.. 
Officinal Common Cinchona, or Jefuits*" 
Bark.} Cinchona with an upright branching; 
ftem, growing many feet high, having a 
jpurplifh-brovyn bark; ovate-oblong, or lan- 
ceolate, fmooth leaves, and terminating pa- 
nicles of flowers. 

2. Cinchona caribca. 
Caribean, Shrubby Cinchona.'] Cinchona 

with a fhrubby ftem branching ten or twelve 
feet high; ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
fmooth leaves; and axillary peduncles, one- 
flowered. - 

3. Cinchona pubefcens. 
Pubefccnt Cinchona.] Cinchona with a 

blanching flem ; ovate, obtufe leaves, elon- 
gated at the baie, downy underneath ; and 
terminating, brachiate panicles of flowers. 

4. Cinchona corymbifcra. 
Corymbom-Flokvcring Cinchona^] Cinchona 

with an upright ftem, branching fix or eight 
feet high, in a fpreading growth ; oblong- 
fpear-ftiaped, acuminated, fmooth leaves, 
and axillary corymbs of 'white flowers. 

Of the above fpecies, the firft is the prin- 
cipal fort in this country retained in ftoves 
for curiofity and variety : the others are of 
the fame temperature ; all the forts being na- 
tives of the hot parts of South America, as 
Peru, and the Weft Indies, &c, and when 
cultivated here, mull all be kept in ftoves; 
planted in pots of light loamy earth ; and 
treated as other woody exotics of the fame 
quality. 

They are propagated by feeds procured from 
the countries of their native growth, and muft 
be fown in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed ; and when the plants are come up 
about three inches high, tranlplant them fingly 
into fmall pots qf light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, fhaded from the fun till frefh 
rooted, and give frequent light waterings ; ma- 
naging them afterwards as before-mention- 
ed. ■ 

Likcwife try their propagation by layers 
and cuttings, affiflcd by the heat of the bark- 
.bed, as in the fccdling plants. 
CINERARIA, Sky-Flower. 
This genus confifts of" feveral herbaceous 
and fhrubhy green-houfc exotics, with com- 
pound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Synrcur/ia Potyp-amia Su* 
paffiuu 

Choi-aftcrs.] Calyx, a polyphvllous ge- 
neral cup, of equal ferments. Corolla, 
compound and radiated, having numerous 
hcrmaphrodi(c florets in the diik, and lii'ulate, 
M m 2 iiciiUU'i 
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dentated female florets, in the radius. Sta- 
mina, five fhort flender filaments, with cy- 
lindric anthene. Pistillum, an oblong 
gerraen, filiform ftyle, crowned with two 
creel ftigmata. Pericarpium, none. Se- 
men, a finglefeed in each floret. 
The fpecies molt material are, 

1 . Ci NER ARI A ante lloides. 
dmellus-Ukc, Blue -Jlowered Cineraria.] 

With ovate, naked leaves, and one-flowered 
peduncles. 

2. Cineraria lanata. 
JFcslly Cineraria,} With roundifh, hcart- 

fhaped, five or feven-anglcd leaves, woolly 
underneath, and purple flowers. 

3. Cineraria rr.aritima. 
Sea Ragwort.] With woolly, winged 

leaves, and flowers growing in a panicle. 

Thefe ihrubs make a pretty appearance ; 
they require fheltering from the frofts in win- 
ter,' and may eafily be propagated by feeds or 
cuttings, in fpring or fummer. 

ClSf US, Rock-Rofe, (Cijlus). 

This genus furnifhes beautiful fhrubby ever- 

freens for the pleafure ground and green- 
oufe, adorned with oblong fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and numerous quinquepetalous white 
and purple flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Afonigynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx, five roundifh, con- 
cave leaves. Corolla, five roundifh, large, 
plane, patent petals. Stamina, numerous 
capillary filaments, and roundifh anthers. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germcn, iingle ftyle, 
and plane orbicular ftigma. Pericarpium, 
an oval, covered capfule, and numerous, 
fmall, roundifh feeds. 

There arc numerous fpecies of Cijlus, the 
greater part of which arc of the fhrub kind 
and there are fome of herbaceous growth ; 
but thofe that merit notice in gardening are 
moftly fhrubby evergreens, very florifcrous 
and ornamental. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Cistus populifolius. 
Poplar-leafed Cijlus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby 

item, branching each way five or fix feet high, 
garnifhed with large, heart-fhaped, pointed, 
Irn'.nih leaves, having foot-ftalks; and at the 
Jidci and ends/of the branches numerous large 
white (lowers, 

2. Cistus laJaniferus. 
Ladanum-v canny y or Span'ifli Gum Cijlus.] 

Ciftus with a fhrubby fining (lem, branching 
from the bottom upward, forming a bufhy 
head five or fix feet high, adorned with fpcar- 
ihaped leaves - , fmooth and green on the up- 
per fide, whitifh and veined below, fianding 
on ftyqrt foot-ftalks joining at their bafc rouncl 



me branch like a ffieath; and numerous large 
purplifh flowers at the fides and ends of the 
branches. 

,f Farieties.] Willow-leafed Ladaniferous 
Ciflus — having narrow fpear-fhaped. leaves, 
and large white flowers, having a purple 
fpot at the bafe of each petal — and with en- 
tire white flowers. 

3. Cistus albidus. 

White Downy-leafed Cijlus. J Ciftus with a 
fhrubby flem, branching erectly from the 
bottom five or fix feet high, having woolly 
branches, garnifhed with oval-fpear-fhaped, 
trinervous, white, downy, clofe-fitting leaves ; 
and all the branches terminated by large 
bright purple flowers. 

4. Cistus cretieus. 

Cretan Gum Cijlus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby 
ftem, branching laterally three or four feet 
high : oval-fpatulated, enervous, rough leaves, 
on fhort foot-ftalks; and deep purple flow- 
ers on foot-ftalks, at the ends of the branches. 

5. Cistus monfpelienjis. 
MontpelierGum Cijlus.'] Ciftus with a fhrub- 
by ftem, branching laterally from the bottom 
upward, three or four feet high ; fpear-fhaped, 
trinervous, hairy, clofe-fitting, dark-green 
leaves ; and from the ends of the branches, 
long naked foot-ftalks, fuftaining many large' 
white flowers. 

6. Cistus pilofus. 

Hairy Round-leafed Cijlus.'] Ciftus with a 
fhrubby, ftrong, rough ftem, branching to 
a large bufhy head, a yard or four feet high',' 
garnifhed with oval-roundifh, hairy leaves 
growing oppofite on fhort foot-ftalks ; and 
many large purple flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

7. Cistus inednus. 

Hoary-leafed Cijlus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby 
ftem, branching to a large, bufhy head "three" 
or four feet high ; fpattil ute'-fhaped, hoary, 
rough, clofe-fitting leaves, the lower ones 
oval and united at their bafc, the upper ones 
fpear-fhaped and dirt in<5t ; and all the branches 
and flioots terminated by large purple flowers. 

Varieties.] Long-leaved Hoary Ciftus— — 
Roundifh-lcuved Hoary Ciftus — Large Hoary- 
Icavcd Ciftus. 

8. Cistus crifpus. 

Waved Curle'd-leaftd Cijlut.] Ciftus with 
a fhrubby ftem, diffiifing horizontal branches, 
forming a fprcading hcada yard or more high ; 



forming a l t 

Ipcar-fhapcd, waved, bending, hairy lca\ 
in pairs oppofite; and from the axillas of the 



leaves, many white flowers on naked foot- 
flalks. 
9. Cistus falvifolim. 
Harc-lcafcd Ciflus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby, 
8 Hauler, 
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flendefj'fmooth ftem, a yard high, branching 
horizontally and fpreading, garnifhed with 
fmall, oval, hairy, petiolated leaves ; and 
from their axillas, white flowers on long 
naked foot-flalks. 

10. Cist us laur'tf alius. 
Bay-leafed Gum Ciflus.] Ciflus with a 

fhrubby, ftrong ftem, branching ereftly, form- 
ing a head five or fix feet high ; oblong-oval, 
trinervous, petiolated leaves, fmooth and 
green above, their foot-ftalks joined at the 
bafe ; and from the fides and ends of the 
branches, large white flowers on branching 
foot-ftalks. 

11. ClSTUS halimifolius. 
Sea-PurJlanc-kafed Ciflus.] Ciftus with a 

fhrubby ftem, branching erectly from the 
bottom' upward, forming a bufhy head four 
feet high, adorned with oblong-oval, very 
white, hoary leaves, in pairs oppofite ; and 
at the fides and ends of the branches, very 
long, branching, naked foot-ftalks, fupport- 
ing large, bright, yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Broad-leafed hah mlj 'alius Ciftus 
—Narrow-leafed halimlf alius Ciftus. 

The flowers of all thefc fpecies are com- 
pofed each of five large, round, fpreading 
petals (fee the Charaflets) ; and are extremely 
numerous on the plants, appearing principally 
in May, June, and July ; and many of the 
Ibrls afford plenty of ripe feeds. ■ 
• The leaves of thefe fhrubs exhibit great 
variety in the different fpecies, being of very 
different fhapes, fizes, and of many different 
fhades of green and white, and which, in 
nioft of the fpecies, are covered with a clammy 
or gummy fubftance, of a ftrong balfamic 
fcent, of which is prepared the ladanum of 
the fhops ; hence feveral of the fpecies are en- 
titled Ladanifcrous, or Gum-bearing Ciftus, 
which they impart more abundantly in the 
fummer months, and is collected for ufc in 
the countries where the flirubs naturally grow. 

They arc natives principally of the louth- 
crn parts of Europe, but fuccccd here in the 
open air the year round. 

All the fpecies are beautiful evergreen 
fhrubs, generally very branchy quite from 
the bottom, forming di flu fed heads, and arc 
all very ornamental in gardens, not only as 
evergreens, effecting a fine variety at all fca- 
fons, with their leaves of different figures, 
fizes, and fhades of green and white, but 
alfo as htft-rate flowering fhrubs, being very 
profufe in moft elegant flowers, which though 
of only one day's duration, there is a daily 
fucceihon of great numbers of new ones, 
continued a month or fix weeks on the fame 
plant ; and when there arc different fpecies, 



they will, exhibit a conftant bloom near tfjf^e 
months, and all the forts begin flowering 
when little more than a foot high. 

They are all hardy enough to profper in 
the full ground in any dry foil; and if they 
have a fheltered fituation it will be an advan- 
tage, as, in open expofures, they are rather 
fubjec/t to injury from very fevere froft • for 
which reafon, where there is green-houfe 
room, a plant or two of each fort may alfo 
be potted to have fhelter in winter, by' way 
of referve, efpecially while young. 

The more tender forts are the Ciflus lau- 
rifolius, and halimlf olius. 

Their fituation in fhrubbery works fhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other 
compartments, in affemblage with thechoiceft 
fhrubs of fimilar growth, difperfing them fo 
as to effect: variety, and to have fhelter of the 
other plants; but by no means crowd them. 

Let all the forts affurne their own natural 
growth ; that is, never fliear or trim them 
clofe, but only juft fhoiten or retrench with a 
knife any particular rambling branch. 
Propagation. 
All the forts of Cijius are raifed by feeds 
and cuttings, either in common earth, or in 
a hot-bed. 

The feeds produce the handfomeft plants, 
and the time for fowing is March. Thefe 
feeds may either be fown in a warm border 
near half an inch deep, and the plants will 
come up. in fix weeks; or, to bring them 
more forward, the feed may be fown in pots, 
and plunged in a moderate' hot-bed, and the 
plants will appear in lefs than a month, wheiv 
they muft be afforded the full air in mild' 
weather; and frequent waterings arc alfo nc- 
ceffary to the plants railed in either method, 
as well as occafional fhade from the fcorch-- 
ing fun while young : they will grow half a 
foot high, or more, the fame year ; but when 
they are an inch or two high, fome may be 
pricked out to thin them, planting fome fe- 
paratcly in fmall pots, others in a rich border, 
giving occafional lhade and water during fum- 
mer, and in October move the potted plants 
to a frame to have fhelter from froft ; all thofe 
in- the full ground fhould alfo be fhielded in 
frofty weather with mats. In fpring, thofe 
left in the feed-bed fhould be planted out, 
and the potted plants fliifted into larger pots, 
in which they may be continued, to have 
fhelter another winter; and in fpring follow- 
ing "tranfplant moft of rhem into the nurferv, 
or where they are always to remain. 

By cuttings:— their propagation this way 
-nay be performed any time" from May till 
Auguft. Chufc cuttings five or fix inches 
long, 
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Long, and plant them in a "bed of rich earth, 
giving occafional (hade and water ; they will 
be rooted, and fit to tranfplant into feparat^ 
pots in eight or ten weeks, managing them as 
the feedtings. 

If a quantity of cuttings are planted in pots 
in fpring, and plunged m a hot-bed, it will 
bring, them much forwarder. 

CITHAREXYLON, Fiddle-wood, or 
Fidelle-wood. 

It furniihes two beautiful evergreen fhrubs 
for die {love, adorned with large oblong leaves, 
and bunches of funnel-ihaped, raonopetalous, 
white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Ckaraclers.] Calyx, monophyllous, and 
indented into five parts. Corolla, one 
funnel-ihaped petal, rive-parted and fpreading 
at top. Stamina, two long and two fliorc 
filaments, and didymous antherse. Pistil- 
LVM, a roundiih germen, flcnder ftyle, and 
headed ftigma. Pericarp ium, a roundiih, 
unilocular berry, and two feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Citharexylon quadr angular e. 

Quadrangular -branched Citharexylon.'] Ci- 
tharexylon with an upright robuft ftem, round- 
quadrangular branches, and cinereous bark -, 
oblong-oval, firm leaves, placed oppofite; and 
at the fides and ends of the branches loofe 
fpikes of white flowers. 

2. Citharexylon caudatum. 
Caudated Citharexylon.] Citharexylon with 

an upright, robuft ftem, divided into many 
round branches ; oboval, oppofite leaves; and 
long fpikes of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

They grow to iarge trees in America, but 
appear like ftirubsin this country, where they 
mud be always retained in pots, and con- 
tinued in the ftovc, except about two months 
in the heat of lurmncr. ^ ■ '■ 

Both the fpecies are propagated by feed pro- 
cured from America, fowing it half an inch 
deep in pots of rich earth, and plunge them in 
a bark- bed. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings 
planted in fpring in pots ot rich cartlf, and 
plunged in the bark-bed. 

CITRUS, the Citron-tree, including the 
Limon or Lcmon-trcc, and Aiir milium, the 
Orange-tree. 

Former authors on gardening aud botany 
conlidcred the Citron, Lemon, and Orange, 
as three dillindt genera, and treated of them 
accordingly ; hut their generical characters 
being the lame, Lmmcus joins them all as fpe- 
cies and varieties of the genus Citrus. 
, They arc all moft beautiful evergreens of 



the tree kind, natives of diftant warm climates, 
fo are retained here as green-houfe plants. 
'- Clafs and order, Polyadelphia Tcofandria. 
* Charaders.] Calyk is monophyllous and 
indented in five parts. Corolla, five ob- ; 
long, plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
twenty or more filaments, united below into 
feveral bodies, and oblong anthene. Pis- 
tillum, a roundiih germen, cylindric -ftyle, 
and globular ftigma. Pericarpi um, a large, 
baccaccous, oval, flelhy-rinded fruit, full of 
fucculent pulp, and divided internally into 
nine cells, each containing two oval hard feeds 
or kernels. 

There are but three fpecies, each of which 
admits of many varieties in refpe& to the 
properties of their refpeftive fruit, though, 
according to Linnaeus, the Lemon is only a 
variety of the Citron ; there is indeed but 
little difference in their general habit, only 
that the Citron is rather the ftrbngeft fhooter, 
the leaves and fruit larger ; and the leaves of 
both thefe forts are large and thick, and 
having linear foot-ftalks, are diftinguifhable 
from the Orange, vvhofe leaves are rather 
fmallcr. and of thinner fubltance, and have 
winged foot-ftalks (pctiolus alalus), i. e. a fort 
of leafy appendage at the bafe of each leaf. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Citrus medico. 

The Citron-tree.] Citrus with an upright 
fmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy, 
ftrong (hooting, full head, from about five to. 
fifteen feet high, adorned with large, oval- 
fpear-Zhapcd, thick leaves, having linear foot- 
(lalks, and numerous flowers from the fides 
of the branches, fucceeded by very large, 
oblong-oval, pointed, rough, knobbed-rinded 
fruit. 

There are many varieties; the fruit is held 
to be a fovcreign remedy againft poifon, and 
is an excellent fwectmcat, for which it is prin- 
cipally cftccmcd, being rarely eaten raw. 

The Varieties of note are,] Citron-tree with 
four fruit — with fwect fruit— -with waited 
fruit — with long fruit — with recurved fruit— 
with bioached Ic-ives. 

2. Citrus Limon. 

The Lemon-tree.] Citrus with an upright 
fmooth trunk, divided upward into a branchy 
regular head, from five to twelve or fifteen 
feet high ; large, oval-fpcar-lhapcd, pointed, 
(lightly fawed leaves, on linear foot-ftalks ; 
and many flowers from the fides of the 
branches, fucceeded by large oval fruit, pro- 
minent at the top like a nipple. 

Varieties of note are,] Lcmon-trcc with four ' 
fruit— with fvvcetilh fruit—with very large 
fruit, called Imperial Lemon — with poar- 
fliaped 
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.fliaped fruit—with furrowed fruit — with clus- 
tered fruit — with childihg fruit — with whit- 
iflr fruit— with fricolor-ftriped fruit — with 

• gold-ftriped leaves — with filver-llriped leaves 
—with double flowers. , 

Small American Lemon, called Lime — the 
tree having fomewhat fpinous branches, oval 
entire leaves, and very fmall four fruit — and 
with fweet fruit.. 

3. Citrus Aurantium. < 

(Aurantium)-or Orange-tree.] Citrus with 
an upright, trunk, dividing upward into a 
branchy regular head, from five to ten or 
twelve feet high ; oval-fpear-fhaped, entire 
leaves, having winged foot>-fralks, and nume- 
rous white flowers at the fides of the branches, 
fucceeded by globular fruit, comprefled at 
both ends. 

Varieties of moft note are, 

Seville Orange — A large, rough-rinded, four 
fruit, of excellent quality for ceconomical 
ufes. The tree is a handfome grower, and 
rather the hardieft of all the Orange tribe, as 
in this country it {hoots freely, produces large 
and beautiful leaves, and flowers ftronger and 
more abundantly, and generally bears a greater 
quantity of fruit, than any other fort, and ar- 
rives to greater perfection ; fo thefe trees fhoukl 
be the moft cultivated. 

China Orange — The tree has moderate 
fized leaves, and a fmooth, thin-rinded, fweet 
fruit, of which are feveral varieties in warm 
countries, where they grow in the open 
ground. 

Homed Orange — A common-fized tree, pro- 
ducing oblongilh fruit, which dividing at the 
end, the rind runs out into divilions like horns. 

Hermaphrodite Orange — A common fized 
tree, producing fruit partly like an Orange, 
and partly Citron-fliaped. 

/Ft/low-tcaved Orange-tree- having narrow, 
fpcar-lhapcd leaves— Striped Willow-leafed 
Orange. *• 

Dwarf Orange-tree, or Nutmeg-Orange — 
having a low Hem, and fmall bulhy head, 
growing two or three feet high ; fmall oval 
leaves in cluftcrsj and -numerous flowers in 
bunches, covering the brunches, fucceeded by 
very fmall fruit. 

Other varieties are — Silvcr-ftriped-leavcd 
Orange -Tree— wit!) gold-ftriped leave* — 

• with furled leaves — with double flowers. 

Of each of the above three .(pedes, there 
are many more lei's material varieties than arc 
here noticed, in the countries where they grow 
in the open ground ; and the varieties, like 
our apples and pears, may be multiplied by 
feed without end ; .but, like other fruit £> 
railed, it is probable 1 1 it re may not be one in 



a hundred worth notice ; fo that the approved 
forts can only be continued with certainty by 
budding; 

4. Citrus decumana. 

Great Shaddock Orange.] Citrus with larger 
upright (tern, with many fpreading branches 
in a full head, growing twelve or fifteen feet 
high, a ftrong fhooter, large, thick', ob- 
long, fmooth leaves, having cordate, winged 
footftalks, the wings very broad, and marly 
white flowers in upright bunehes, fucceeded 
•by very large globular fruit, with an even, 
yellowifh, thick, fungous rind, and a reddifh. 
pulp ; fome whitifli ; derives \tie term Shad- 
dock from a perfon of that name who firft 
brought it from the Eaft Indies. 

The flowers of all the fpecies and varieties 
are formed each of five fpfeading petals, ap- 
pearing here principally in May or June, arid 
the fruit continue fctting in June and July, 
and ripen the year following. 

All the forts are elegant evergreens of ths 
tree kind, obtaining in England from about 
five to eight or ten feet ftarure, forming full 
and handfome heads, clofely garnifhed with 
beautiful large leaves the year round, and a 
profufion of fweet flowers, in fpring and early 
in fummer, which, even in this country, are 
often fucceeded by abundance of fruit, fome- 
times arriving to tolerable perfection ; but the 
chief merit of thefe trees in England is for 
ornament, which confifts not only in their 
beautiful foliage, but alio in the flowers and 
fruit, and have this peculiar merit, as to 
exhibit bio (Tom, green fruit in different frames 
of growth, and full-grown ripe vellow fruit, 
all at the fame time, which, together with 
their large ihining-green leaves, erFe&s a. 
moft beautiful contrail, and renders all the 
forts very defirable furniture for the green- 
houfe collection ; but the Oranges and Le- 
mons are rather the hardieft, and generally 
more fruitful here in England than the Ci- 
tron, and the Seville-Orange moft of all, 
which is the only fort of Orange to be de- 
pended on lor any conliderablc quantity of 
flowers and fruit ; the tree being bardie;}, re- 
tains its fruit in winter better than moil of the 
-othei varieties. 

Thefe tree's arc all natives originally of In- 
dia, but have been Ion;; retained in our gar- 
dens as grcen-houfe pl.uus ; and in the 
Southern parts of Euiope, as Portugal, Spain, 
uid Italy, thev grow in the open ground like 
our apple and pear-trees j and from which 
countries vaft quantities of the fruii are im- 
ported hither annually ; hut hero in Kn ;l;'.nd 
me trees mult always he continued in pots or 
tubs, to be houfed in winter. 

They 
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They all fucceed in the open air from the 
beginning of June until the middle or latter- 



beginning ot June until the middle or latter- tervea or peacnes ana otner iruits, tney not 
end of October, and the reft of the year muft^ only require many years* growth before any 



have the fhelter of a green -houfe ; and they 
profper in any good garden-mould. See their 
General Culture. 

Sometimes Lemon and Orange-trees are 
planted in the full ground, under flicker, ei- 
ther againft a South-wall, having a frame 
erected in front, floping to the wall, to con- 
tain glafles in winter to defend die trees, 
in a green-houfe ; and generally with an 
temal fire- flue extending the Avhole length 
towards the front, by which to communicate 
the benefit of fire-heat in fevere weather to 
repel the froft ; or fometimes, a large, wide, 
frame building is erected detached, with 
glafies at top and front, and with internal 
flues as above ; and in which the trees are 
planted alio in the full ground always to re- 
main : defended in winter with the glafles, 
and occafional fire-heat iu the flues, in fevere 
frolts ; and in either of which the trees being 
• always in the full ground, their roots having 
larger fcope of growth than in pots or tubs, 
they generally grow wich larger full heads 
and fruit ; the methods of which are more 
fully explained hereafter. 

However, the above methods arc only 
-pradtifed .occafionally by curious perfous who 
chufe to go to the expenfe of diftincl frame- 
work, &c. for that purpofe ; and the moft 
general method is, to have the trees always 
in pots or tubs, to move into a green-houfe in 
winter, and the full air in fummer. 

Trees of all thefe forts are retained in moft 
of the nurferics for falc, where fuch pcrfons 
as are in hafte to have a collection may be 
furniflied ; the prices from five fliillings to as 
many guineas, accoiding to the forts, fizes, 
and properties. 

As to the method of railing and manage- 
ment of all the forts, fee tlic following dif- 
ferent articles of their Propagation, and that 
of their General Culture. 

Their Propagation by Scca 1 for Varieties, and to 
raije Stocks to bud upon, tec. 
All the "varieties of this genus were origi- 
nally obtained from feed ; but the only certain 
method to continue the refpcclive approved 
varieties is by budding or inarching them on 
ftocks of their own kind, raifed from feed to 
a proper fizc. Sec their Propagation by Bud- 
din?, Sec. 

\iy feeds, i.e. the kernels of the fruit: — this 
method of raifmg thefe trees is rarely prac- 
tiled in England, except for ftocks, on which 
to bud the different kinds ; for although raid- 
ing the trees entirely from feed, without bud- 



ding, is the way to gain new varieties, as ob- 
ferved of peaches and other fruits, they not 



of them becomes fruitful : but out of num- 
bers fo raifed, it is probable not a tree of them 
may produce fruit that poftefs any good pro- 
perty ; but when any new valuable variety is by 
this means accidentally obtained, it is continu- 
ed and multiplied by budding it upon (locks, 
raifed from the kernels of any of the forts 
of Citrus, for they all take upon one another 
(fee their Propagation by Budding) ; and by 
which practice all the above defcribed va- 
rieties are generally increafed in our gardens. 
As the method therefore of railing them en- 
tirely from feeds, except for ftocks, is both 
tedious and uncertain ; that is, it is tedious, 
becaufe they are often many years before they 
arrive to a bearing flate, and uncertain, as 
that, after all the trouble, they perhaps are 
neither beautiful in their foliage, flowers, nor 
fruit, compared with thofe which are budded 
with the known and approved kinds ; fo that 
in this country it is fcarce worth practifing, 
unlefs a few merely for curiofity. 

The railing them, however, from the 
kernel, either to form trees for new varieties, 
or for ftocks to bud upon, is, in this country, 
performed the moft efFe&ually and cxpedi- 
tioufly by the aid of a hot-bed, and by which 
means ftocks may be obtained, of proper fize 
for budding, in two years ; the following is 
the method of railing them. 

Early in fpring procure fomc kernels, which 
may be had plentifully from rotten fruits, or 
others that are perfectly ripened, obferving, 
that for ftocks, the Citron, Lemon, and 
Seville-Orange, as being the frccft fliooters, 
are to be preferred, though the Citron is the 
ftrongeft mooter of the three : fow the kernels 
in March, in pots of rich light earth, half an 
inch deep, and plunge ihein in a hot-bed, 
under frame and glaffes, of dung or tan, but 
the latter is preferable, giving air, and fre- 
quent fprinklings of water. In two or three 
weeks the plants will come up, being careful 
to give air and water, and in fix weeks or 
two months more, they will be advanced four 
or five inches, or more, in height ; obferving, 
in the latter end of June, begin to harden them 
by degrees to the full air, m which let them 
remain till October, then move them into the 
»reen-houfe, to Hand till fpring, when, in 
Vlarch or April, proceed to plant them finely 
in finall pots (thirty-twos, or forty-eights), be- 
ing careful to fhakc them out of the feed-pots 
with their roots entire, and having half filled 
the other pots with light, rich, loamy comport, 
place one plant in eacli pot, filling it up over 
tho 
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the roots with the fame fort of. earth, and let 
them be directly watered, repeating it occa- 
sionally till frefh rooted ; and afterwards treat 
them as other woody exotics of the green- 
houfe, and in two years, , the Iargeft of thofe 
defigned for flocks will be fit to bud. 

But, to have flocks as forward and fine as 
poffible for budding, I would advife, where 
convenient, as foon as they are potted out 
as above, to plunge them directly in a hot- 
bed, under a frame and glaffes, about three 
or four months, which will draw them up in 
height with ftraight, handforae ftems. 

A bark-bed would be the moft eligible, 
made either in a glafs-pit, or to be covered 
with a deep frame and lights ; fo plunging 
the pots to their rims in the bed, giving oc- 
cafional /hade in the middle of hot funny 
days, and frefh air daily, by tilting one end 
of the lights, more or lefs, as you (hall judge 
expedient : likewife refrefh them frequently 
with water, and by the middle or end of July 
the plants will be advanced fifteen or eighteen 
inches, or near two feet high, obferving then 
to harden them by degrees to the full air for 
the remainder of the iummer ; and, by being 
thus forwarded, thofe defigned for flocks will 
be in excellent order for budding the next 
or fecond year following. See their Buddbig. 

But thefe feedlings may ftill be more for- 
warded, and a year or two's growth may be 
gained by forcing them, as above, the firft 
feafon. This is effected by pricking out the 
feedlings the firft year they come up, when 
two or three inches high, in fmall pots, as 
above, to be plunged directly either in a bark- 
bed, or even in a dung hot-bed, covered with 
old tan eight or ten inches deep for the recep- 
tion of the pots, made in a bark-pit, or, at 
leaft, under fome deep frame and glafs as be- 
fore directed ; the plants are to be potted 
fingly, according to the former directions, 
and plunged in the hot-bed, indulging them, 
as before advifed, with occafional fliade, frefli 
air, and water ; and by the middle or end of 
July, they will have advanced to twelve or 
fifteen inches, or, perhaps, to a foot and half, 
or near two feet in height; they muft then be 
gradually hardened to the full air, by railing 
the lights more and more every day, leaving 
them alio up on nights, and at tail take them 
(juitc off in a cloudy calm dav ; fo let the 
plants remain fully expofed till October, then 
move them into the grcen-houfe for the winter, 
and many of them will he in proper order to 
receive the buds next Augufl ; nnd the follow- 
ing is the method. 

Propagation by Budding. 

The operation of budding all the forts of 



Citrus is.performed in Augufl upon flocks 
of their own kinds, for all the fpecies and 
varieties of this genus take freely upon on& 
another, and the budding or inoculation is 
performed in the common way. See Inocu- 
lation. 

But, as already noticed, the Citron, Le- 
mon, and Seville-Orange, being the freeft 
fhooters, are generally preferred for flocks ; 
and thofe of all the forts, are "railed from the 
kernel, as above directed in the Propagation 
by Seed, which, when from about fifteen to 
eighteen inches, or two feet high, and about 
as big as a goofe-quill, or a little more, arer 
of due fize for budding. 

As to the buds for budding them, obferve 
to procure cuttings only from bearing free- 
fhooting trees, of the forts you would in- 
creafe ; young fhoots, that are round and 
plump, muft be chofen, and from thefe take 
the buds in "the yfual manner, being careful 
to infert them in a fmooth part of the ftock, 
at about fix to ten or fifteen inches, or more, 
from the bottom, one bud in each ftock, tying 
them properly with a ligature of bafs. See 
Inoculation. 

As foon as the budding is fmifhed, it is pro- 
per to remove the plants in their pots into die 
green-houfe, or to a glafs-cafe, &c. to defend 
the buds from wet and drying winds, turn- 
ing the budded part from the fun ; or, where 
there is the convenience, of a fpare bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoft exhaufted, 
may plunge the pots therein two or three 
weeks, and it will more effectually promote 
the union of the buds ; obferving, in either 
department, to admit air freely, by opening 
the front glaffes, allowing alfo a flight fhade 
of mats in the middle of fcorching funny 
days, and fupply the pots with water every 
day or two during the hot weather ; in three 
or four weeks the buds will be united with 
the flocks, when it is proper to loofen the 
bandage of each bud, that they may have 
room to fwcll ; obferving, however, that the 
buds will all remain dormant till fpring. 

After this there is nothing more required 
this year hut due waterings, onlv obferving, 
that m cafe of great rains, it will he proper 
to retain the plants in the grecn-houfe for the 
remainder of the iummer, and until next 
fpring. 

In March following, the heads of all the 
flocks mult be cut off flaming dole behind 
the infeition of the hud ; after this operation 
the buds will foon begin to fpring, and pro- 
duce each one fhoot, which probably will ob- 
tain from about five or fix, to eight or ten 
inches in length the fame year ; but it is pio- 
N iu per 
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per to obferve, that if they could have the 
aid of a bark-bed, there will be a chance of 
having the buds fhoot a foot and half, of 
more, by the end of fummer ; therefore, 
■where there is the convenience of a bark-pit, 
or glafs-cafe, or any deep frame, that can be 
placed on a bark-bed, &c. 1 fhould advife by 
all means to make ufe of fuch conveniencies 
for forwarding the firft {hoot of the bndsj 
fo that as foon as the Hocks are headed, as 
above directed, plunge the pots in the hot- 
bed, and let them enjov the benefit of air and 
water, in proportion to the temperature of 
the bed and weather ; likewife occafional 
ihade when the fun is very powerful : here 
they may be continued, with the above care, 
till the end of July, whrn fomc of the ftrongeft 
Mooters will be advanced near two feet high ; 
and it is then proper to begin to inure them 
by degrees to the full air, to harden- them 
againft winter, that they may be able to live 
dtrring that Jeafon in the green houfe, to which 
they mull be removed in October. 

As to their culture, in Tefpecr. to training; 
you may train each with a item to what mo- 
derate height you think proper, though, when 
they have formed Items two or three feet 
high, I would fufter them to branch out to- 
wards the top to form a head, which fhould 
be permitted to retain their natural growth, 
unlets you lhail fee neceffary to Ihortcn any 
particular ihoots, that they 'may throw out 
laterals, to form a fuller or more regular 
head : likewife to retrench or fhorten any 
very irregular or rambling branch. 

For their further management, fee their 
General Culture. 

Propagation by hunching. 
This method of propagating Citrus-trees 
was more in practice formerly than fmce the 
art of budding them has been fo improved, 
as ro form much handfomer trees. See In- 
arching. 

When it is however defigncd to propagate 
by this method, it may he performed upon any 
f<".fs of Chius flocks' railed from feed, as be- 
fore directed, which when of due fi'/e, the pots 
containing them are to he placed upon a fort 
oi' flare, or fomc erection convenient to the 
head of the trees you intend to inarch from, 
obfcrvnsg to fix upon fomc convenient young 
Ihoots or branches nearly the fizc of the (locks, 
for the purpofe of inarching ; thefe arc to be 
matched in the Hocks, as they grow on the 
trees, in April or May, bending the branch 
to join the hock, which together, forming a 
fort of arch, is hence called inarching ; in- 
feuing one in each dock, and by rhe end of 
Attguft folio wing they will be united to the 



frock, and may be leparated from the parent 
tree. 

But this method of propagating thefe trees 
is rather prattifed by way of curiofny, to 
raife a few trees to a bearing ftate in hafte, 
becaufe by inarching a young bearing branch, 
furnifhed with fruit, into any of their own 
{locks, in April or May, it will frequently 
be united by the following Auguft, and the 
branch fo inarched may be feparated from its- 
parent plant, and, being firmly attached to 
the flock, it then commences a new tree, 
bearing fruit, raifed in the Ihort fpace of four 
or five months. 

By the fame rule you may inarch an Orange 
into" the branch of a Citron or Lemon, or 
all three upon the fame tree, for the fake of 
variety. 

But trees raifed by this method never grow 
fo large uor handfome as thofe raifed by bud- 
ding. 

Of managing the trained Trees brought from 
abroad. 

To obtain a collection of large trained 
trees of any of the forts of Citrus as foon 
and as cheap as poffible, the only way is, to 
have recourfe to thofc imported from Italy 
or Portugal, &c. great quantities of trained 
trees of all the forts being imported hither 
from thofe countries every fpring for fale ; 
they come over in chefls, without any earth 
to their roots, having their roots and heads 
a little trimmed ; they are in fize commonly 
from about one inch to two or three diame- 
ter in the ftem •, the ftem from two to four 
or five feet high, with fmall branchy heads ; 
and by aid oi a bark-bed, they readily take 
root and grow freely, and form as good trees 
in two years, as we could raife here in fifteen 
or twenty from feed and budding. 

They are commonly fold at the Italian 
warehoufes in London, &c. from about three, 
four, or five fhiUings to a guinea a tree, ac- 
cording to their fixe and properties, and ge- 
nerally arrive for fale early in the fpring, and 
the fooner they are planted after they arrive 
and are procured, it will be of greater ad- 
vantage for their renewing growth, in ftrik- 
ng frclh root, and producing Ihoots above 
the fame year early in fummer. 

In the choice of thefe trees, ohferve, they 
i commonly budded at fuch height in the 
ftem, as to form heads from about two to four 
or rive feet high ; and as they are frequently 
fuiTiWhcd with t<.vo buds, one on each fide of 
the flem, thefe are what wc (hould chufe, if 
poffible, as thev will confcqueutly form the 
molt regular heads. 

A bark-bed muft be prepared to ftrikc 
them. 
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them,' cither in a glafs-oafe,, "bark-pit, or fome 
other fimilar department, where a bed can be 
made* cither in a, funk or raifed pit ; prepa- 
ratory to their planting, place the trees half 
way or more in tubs of water a day or two, to 
plump their bark and roots, to prepare them 
for vegetation ; then proceed to planting them, 
. Jirft cleaning their roots, and trim them from 
damaged parts, and all the fmall dried fibres ; 
likewife wafh and clean their ftems, and trim 
the branches of the head to half a foot in 
Jength ; this done, get the earth and pots ; let 
the earth be rich and moderately light, aud the 
pots proportionate to the fize of the roots of 
the plants ; place one tree in each pot, giving 
water as foon as planted ; at the fame time, it 
is of utility to wrap a thin hay-band flightly 
round each ftem, to prevent their outward 
bark from being parched by the heat of the 
fun ; then let all the pots be regularly plunged 
to their rims in the hot-bed, prepared, as above, 
for their reception. 

Here they are to remain three or four 
months ; muft be frequently, but moderately 
watered, both at bottom, and over their tops ; 
and as the feafon advances, and the fun's 
heat is vehement, it is neceflary to made the 

flafles a few hours in the middle of funny 
ays ; obferving alfp, when the heads begin to 
fhoot freely, do not omit giving air, which 
muft be gradually increafed in proportion to 
the heat of the feafon, and advanced growth 
of the moots ; by the beginning of June the 
heads will be confulerabiy advanced in /hoot- 
ing, at which period obferve, if the {hoots are 
hut thinly placed, it is eligible to top them, to 
promote their emitting laterals to form a fuller 
head; at this time alfo admit air freely, to 
harden the fhoots gradually, to prepare the 
trees for being moved to the full air toward the 
Jaiter-cnd of July ; they fliould then be placed 
in a fituation defended from boiftcrous winds, 
and the violence of the noon-day fun, to re- 
main till the beginning of October; then to 
he placed in the grecn-houfe for the winter, 
and managed as the other trees. Sec their 
General Culture. 

General Culture of all the Sorts. 
As to the general culture of all thefe trees, 
whether raifed in England, or procured from 
abroad, let it be obferved, that, us all the three 
fpecics and their varieties are fo nearly alike in 
their nature, one common method of culture 
ferves for the whole ; they all profper in any 
common rich eaith or comport, and muft all 
he retained always in pots or tubs, for the 
convenience of* moving them to a grcen-houfe 
in winter; or fome lives, fur variety, may even 
1)0 planted in the full giound, to be trained 



as wall-trees or irandards, provided there itf a 
proper frame erecled for the fupport of glafs 
lights, to fhield them in winter, and with 
flues, to make occafional fires in fevere 'wea- 
ther, but the general part for the green-houfe. 

It is, neceflary to obferve, that ail the forts 
fucceed in the open air here, only from the 
latter-end of May until the beginning or middle 
of October ; the reft of the year they require 
flacher of a green-houfe, &c. 

In the green-houfe, place the talleft trees 
behind, and the loweft in front; or, where 
they are ail nearly of a height, thofe behind 
fliould be elevated upon Hands, fo as then- 
heads may form a fort of gradual flope from 
the front to the backward row, and, if poflible, 
their heads fhould ftand clear of each other. 
During their refidence in the green-houfe, the 
principal care is to give air and water, and 
fecure them from froft; freflv air muft be 
admitted freely every day in all mild calm 
weather, when not foggy or very wet, by 
opening the windows lefs or more, from about 
eight or nine in the morning, "till three, four, 
or five, &c. in the evening, according to the 
temperature of the day, giving moft air in 
mild funny weather : waterings will, be ne- 
ceflary during their abode here, about once a 
week, or ten or twelve days, as you ihall fee 
proper ; and according to the weatheF and 
advanced period of the winter or fpring, or 
power of the fun, and at all times, while in 
the houfc, be fure to water moderately, for 
much moifture at this time would occafion 
their leaves and young fruit, if any, to grow 
yellow, and very probably to drop. Their 
other further care in this department is chiefly 
die wafhing their beads occafionaily from 
fiilh and infects, clearing off decayed leaves, 
and protecting them from froft, by fecuring 
the windows, Sec. the fame as directed for the 
green-houfe plants in general. See Green- 
house Plants. 

In the open air their culture is — towards 
the latter end of May, or beginninng of June, 
according to the temperature of the feafon, 
begin to move thefe trees in their pots or tubs 
into the full air, placing them to adorn any 
particular part of the pleafuro-ground, obferv- 
ing when hrft brought forth, to wafh and 
clean their heads fiom duft and other filth 
they may have contracted in the green-houfe. 
During the fummer feafon Amply them with 
water two or three times a week, or oftener, 
in very hot dry weather, at which time it is 
proper ro lay fome mowings of fhort grafs on 
the fui face of the pots or tubs, to prefcrve the 
moilhiro of the earth the better, obferving now 
and thun to water nil over their heads ; with 
N n 2 this 
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this .care they are to be continued in the open 
air rill October, then remove them into the 
green-houfe, and manage them as before. ^ 
At any time of the year, when the furface 
of the earth in the pots or tubs binds, it is 
proper to ftir it an inch or two deep ; and if 
this is done in fpring, and the loofe earth 
taken out, adding, the fame quantity of newj 
it will be very ferviceable. 

Shifting the plants into larger pots or tubs, 
and frcfti earth, is neceffary every fecond or 
third fpring at moft, and April is the proper 
feafon ; draw them out of their prefent pots 
with the ball of earth entire ; let ail the outfide 
matted mouldy roots be pared off clofe, and 
part of the old earth at top, fides, and bottom, 
taken away : being then prepared with frefti 
compoft, let the tub or pot be cleaned our, or, 
if a new larger one is neceffary, have that 
ready, and lay fome crooked pieces of tiles 
over the holes at bottom, and put in fome 
earth •, then place the tree in the pot or tub, 
and fill up the vacancy with more compoft, 
prefling it down on every fide, finilhing the 
work with a moderate watering, and retain 
the plants in the green-houfe till the end of 
May or beginning of June. 

In thofe years the plants do not require 
ihifting, it is of much utility to loofen the 
ea-rrh in the top of the pots or tubs, as low as 
the furface of the roots, and down round the 
fides ; taking out the loofened earth, fill up 
the pot with frefh compoftj and give water 
directly to fettle the earth clofe. 

Any of thefe trees having thin, draggling, 
or irregular heads, the way to render them 
more regular, is to prune all the branches 
moderately lhorr, nearly to an equal length, in 
March or April ; at the fame time fhifting the 
plants as above dirc&cd, and they will foon 
after break forth in the old wood into many 
young (hoots, which you may regulate as you 
lhall fee neceffary ; or, if the young lhoots arifc 
thinly, fome of the ftrongeft may be topped in 
June, and they will furnilh laterals the fame 
year to fill the head. 

But if any appearof a fickly ftatc, having ve- 
ry weak (hoots, irregular heads, final! ill-co- 
loured leaves, &c. it is advifablc to prune the 
head pretty clofe, and fliift the tree into entire 
f re Ih earth; that is, fhakc all the old earth 
quite from the roots, then prune off all decayed 
toots and fmall fibres, and tip the ends of the 
roots in general, and foak and wall) the whole 
in water, and Ihen plant it in entire new 
compoft, and directly give water; after this it 
would be of coni'iuerablc advantage, where 
convenient, to plunge them in a bark hot-bed, 
«|i|«le either in a glafs-cafe, bark-pit, or even 



in the green-houfe, in which let them remain 
until July, when they will have made ftrong 
flioots, and form a new, full, and regular heady 
^adorned with fine, large, luxuriant leaves. 
When any of thefe trees in pots have 
obtained a large fize, they fhould be Ihifted 
into tubs, hooped with iron hoops, and with 
two ftrong hooked iron handles near the top 
of each tub, to receive poles to lift the trees in 
andoutof the green-houfe. SccShifting, 8cc. 

The flowering and fruit-fetting feafon of all 
the forts of Citrus is commonly in June and 
July'; they are often very profufe in flowers, 
particularly the Orange-tree, which, in health- 
ful large trees, are generally greatly loaded 
with bloflbm : when they ftand very thick, it 
is eligible to thin them a little, taking off the 
fmalleft ; and, obferving, as the trees continue 
blowing and fetting their fruit for two months, 
that, when a full crop of fruit is fet, it is of 
benefit to the trees and fruit, to gather off the 
fuperabundant bloffoms as they are produced,, 
though many permit them to remain for the 
fake of their ornamental appearance. 

Compoft, the moft proper for all the forts of 
Citrus, is that of a light loamy nature, though 
they will all profper in any rich garden earth. 
See Composts. 

Of planting them in the full Ground as Wall 
and Standard-Trees. 
In regard to planting thefe trees in the full 
ground, as already hinted, obferve, that, when 
this is intended, there muft be frame-erections 
for the fupport of glafs and other covers, to 
defend the plants in inclement weather ; and 
in which lituation the trees, as having full 
fcope for their roots, generally flioot flrong, 
and produce large fruit, and may either be 
trained as wall or ftandard-trees. 

A fouth wall, in a dry fituation, is a proper 
place for training them as wall-trees, againft 
which may be creeled wooden frame-work 
Hoping to the wall, either fixed or moveable, 
for the fupport of glafs frames for winter; like- 
wife, for the greater protection of the trees in 
fevere frofts, there may be a fire-place, with a 
flue or two, carried along a low wall in the 
front and ends ; fo plant the trees in the full 
border againft the back-wall, and train their 
branches thereto five or fix inches diftancc, 
obferving to defend them with theglaffes from 
Odlobcr till the middle or end of May, giving 
and occafional water as for thofe in the 
jrccn-houfc, and cover the glaffcs on nights in 
)ad weather, and only in very fevere froft 
employ the flues, if any, with very moderate 
tires, &c. juft to keep out the froft ; and in 
the beginning of June remove the glades quite 
away, obfciving to lightly dig up the borders 
two 
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•two or thTee times a year, arid fupply them 
with neceflary manure annually. 

To have the trees as.ftandards, a mpre ca- 
pacious and lofty glafs-cafe fhould be erected 
againft the wall, in the manner of ahot-houfe, 
but higher; fo making a border the whole 
width and length, planting therein one or two 
rows of trees lengthways, fuffering the trees to 
run up as ftandards, giving only fome necef- 
fary pruning, juft .to preferve regularity ; and 
as fo their protection, &c. manage them as 
above directed. 

In fome places there are lofty movable 
glafs-cafes, fo tha't two or three rows of trees 
are planted in a confpicuous part of the plea- 
fure-ground, and in winter the frame is put 
over them, in fummer taken wholly away"; fo 
they appear like a little Orange-grove grow- 
ing in the open ground ; and if the trees are 
well protected by the glafles, and other occa- 
iional covers, &c. in winter, they will grow 
to a much -greater height than thole in 
tubs. 

CLASSIS, a Clafs, and in.botany is the firft 
and higheft divifion in the arrangement of 
plants fyftematically, and by which the whole 
vegetable kingdom is divided into twenty-four 
ClalTes, diftinguifhed by fome eflential and 
invariable mark in the fructification, pofiefied 
by .all the plants of each refpedtive Clafs; 
and by the fame rule, each Clafs is fubdivided 
into fecondary divifions or orders, the orders 
into genera, and the genera or each genus 
into fpecies, and the fpecies into varieties. 
See Ordo, Genus, Species, andVARiE- 

TAS. 

A Clafs, therefore, in botany, is defined to 
be an aflemblage or collection of genera, that 
have fome ftriking mark in common, derived 
from the fructification, i. e. generative parts of 
the flower ; as, for inftancc, oue ftamen, or 
male organ. Every genus and fpecies, there- 
fore, having flowers with one ftamen, belongs 
to the firft Clafs, (Monandrla, i. c. of one and 
o man) ; of two {lamina, belongs to the fecond 
Clafs, (Diandria, i. e. of two and a man) ; 
and of three ftamina or male organs, to the 
third Clafs, (Trlandrla, i. c. of three and a 
man) ; and fo of all the others, as explained 
under each head in the fuccceding arrange- 
ment of the twenty-four Gaffes. Each of 
thefe ClalTes, as above noticed, is fubdivided 
into factions or orders, and that, as the cfta- 
blilhmcnt of the Clafles, is founded on the 
number of (lamina, or male organs : the 
orders, or fecondary divifions, arc founded 
principally upon the number and lituation ol 
the piftil, i. c. ftyle, or female organ, or fome 
other ftriking part of the fructification ; as, 



for example, we obferved above,, that all plants* 
having only, one ftamen, beloag to the firflr 
Clafs, Monandrla ; of which Clafs there are 
but two orders, the firft of which having one 
ftyle (Monogynia, i. e. of one and a woman) is 
Monandrla Monogynia, one ftamen and one 
ftyle; the fecond having two ftyles, (Digynia* 
of two and a woman) is Monandrla Digynia y 
one ftamen and two ftyles : the fame is alfo 
obfervable in the fecond, third, and every fucv 
ceeding Clafs, as is fufnciemly illuftiated ia 
the following arrangement of the twenty-four 
ClafTes, and their refpedtive fecondary divifions 
or orders, according to the Linnsan fexuaL 
fyftcm, as founded on the fructification oe 
fexes of plants. See Sex us.. 

Firft Clafs. 
MONANDRIA, (of cue and a. man), one 
male organ, comprehending plants with herm?. r 
phrodire flowers, having but one ftamen, or 
male organ, and of which there are bur two 
orders,, thefe derived from the number of ftyles 
in the plants of each order. 
The orders, are, 

1. Mokandria Monogynia — one fta-r 
men and one ftyle. 

2. Monandria Digynia — one ftamen 
and two ftyles., . 

Second Clafs. 
DIANDRIA, (of twice, or two, and a man) 
two male organs, plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, having two ftamina, or male organs, 
and confifts of three orders,, derived from the . 
number of ftyles, or female organs,, in the 
plants of each, order.. 
The orders are, 

1. Diandria Monogynia— two ftami- 
na and one ftyle. 

2. Diandria Digynia — two ftamina. 
and two ftvles. 

3. Diandria Trigynia . — diandrous 
plants with three ftyles. 

Third Clafs. 
TRIANDRIA, (of three and a man) three 
male organs, plants having hcrmapiiiuute 
(lowers, with three ftamina, or male organs, 
and confifts of but diree orders. 
The orders are, 

J. Trjand&ia Monogynia — three fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Triandria Digynia— three ftamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Triandria Trigynia— three ftami- 
na and three ftyles. 

Fourth Clafs. 
TF.TRANDRIA, {of four and a man) 
comprehends plants having hermaphrouta 
(lowers, with lour ftamina of equal Iciigm*. 
and coinpriics three orders. 

The 
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The orders are, 

I. Tetr.Andr.ia Mono g v n i a — four (la- 
mina and one ftyle. 9 

a. Tetrandria Digynia — four (lami- 
na and two ftyles. 

3. Tetrandria Tetragynia— four 
ftamina and four ftyles. 

Fifth Clafs. 

PENTANDRIA, [ofjhe and a mart) five 
male organs, comprifes planes having herma- 
phrodite flowers, with five (lamina, and con- 
lifts of fix orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Pentandria Monogynia — five fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Pentandria Digynia — five (lamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Pentandria Trigynia — five (lami- 
na and three ftyles. 

4. Pentandria Tetragynia — five fta- 
mina and four ftyles. 

5. Pentandria Pent agynia— five (la- 
mina and five ftyles. 

6. Pentandria Polyandria — five fta- 
mina and manv ftyles. 

Sixth Clafs. 

HEXANDRIA, (offixand a man) fix male 
organs, plants with hermaphrodite Bowers, hav- 
ing fix ftamina, and comprehends five orders. 

The orders- are, 

1. Hexandria Monogynia — fixftami- 
na and one ftyle. 

* 2. Hexandria Digynia — fix ftamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Hex andria Trigynia — fix (lamina 
and three ftyles. 

4. Hexandria Tetragynia— fix fta- 
mina and tour (Ivies. 

5. HtxandVia Polygynia — iix ftamina 
and manv ftyles. 

Seventh Clr.ft. 

HEPTAN'DRIA, (of jtvtn and a man) 
confiding of plants with hermaphioditc (low- 
ers, having feven (lamina, and fumilhcs four 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1. IIkptandria Monogynia —feven 
ftamina and one ftyle. 

2. Hf.pt an or i a Digynia— feven fta- 
mina and two ftyles. 

3. Heptandria Tetragynia— feven 
ftamina and four ftyles. 

4. Heptandria Hf.ptagynia— feven 
ftamina and feven ftvles. 

Khhih Clan. 
OCTANDRI A', (of rix'k' and a man) right 
male trgam, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having eight ftam'nn, or male organs, and 
comprehends four orders. 
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The orders are, 

1. Octandria Monogynia — eight (la- 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Octandria Digynia — eight (lamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Octandria Trigynia— eight (lami- 
na and three ftyles. 

4. Octandria TETRAGYNiA—eight (la- 
mina and four ft vies. 

Ninth Cla/s. 

ENNEANDR1A, {of 'nine and a man) 
comprehends plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having nine ftamina, andconfifts of three- 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1 . En neandria Monoc y n i a — nine fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Enneandria Trigynia — nine fta- 
mina and three ftyles. 

3 . Enneandria Hex agynia — n inc ft a- 
minaand fix ftyles. 

Tenth Clafs. 

DECANDRIA, (of ten and a man) ten 
male organs, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having ten ftamina, or male organs, and 
itconfifts'of five orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Dec andria Mondgynia — ten ftami- 
na and one ftyle. 

2. Dec andria Digynia— ten ftamjna 
and two ftyles. 

3. Decandria Trigynia — ten (lamina 
and three ftyles. 

4. Decandria Pentacynia — ten (la- 
mina and five ftyles. 

5. Decandria Decagynia— ten (lami- 
na and ten ftyles. 

Eleventh daft. 

DODECANDRIA, (of twelve and a man) 
twelve male organs, comprifes plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having twelve or more 
ilamina, or male organs, to nineteen inclufivc, 
and confifts of fix oulers. 

The orders arc, 

1. Dodecandria Monogynia — twelve 
or more ftamina and 0:1c ftyle. 

2. Dodecandria Digynia — twelve or 
more (lamina and two ftyles. 

3. DoDKCANDRl A Tr I G Y N I A — twelve Or 

more ftamina and three ftyles. 

4. Dodecandria Pkntaoynia — twelve 
or more ftamina and five.ftylrs. 

5. Dodecandria Octacynia — twelve 
or more Ilamina and eight ftyles. 

6. Do DI'.c: A K PR I a Dodp.cagykia — 
twelve or more Ilamina and twelve (lyles. 

Twelfth Cbfu 
ICOSANDRIA, (of twenty and a man, or 
hujband) twenty male organs, confifts of plants 
with 
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with hermaphrodite flowers, having about 
twenty or more (lamina, or male organs, that 
are inferted' either into the inner'fidc 6f the 
calyx or corolla ; by this laft-meritioned cir- 
cumftance is the Clafs in queilion diftinguiflied 
■ from that immediately following, Polyandria, 
which have alfo frequently about twenty 
ftamina, but they are inferted into the recepta- 
cle. This Oafs, Icofandria, is alfo diftinguifh- 
able by having a monpphyllous, hollow, or 
concave calyx, and to the inner fide of which 
the petals are (aliened by their claws; and 
there arc five orders. 
The orders are, 

I. Icosandria Mcnogynia — twenty or 
more (lamina and one ftyle. 



2. ICOSANDRIA DlGYNIA- 

more (lamina and two (lyles. 

3. Icosandria Trigynia — twenty or j 
more (lamina and three (lyles. | 

4 Icosandria Pentacynia — twenty \fo 



difference between the Clafs m queffion, and 
that of the fourth, which have alfo four (lami- 
na, but which are of equal length ; therefore 
all plants having four (lamina that are of 
unequal length, two of them long, and two 
: (hort, are didynamious, i. e. of the Clafs Didy- 
namia, of which there are but two families 
or orders, and are founded upon the abfence 
and prefence of die pericarphim^ or feed- 
veflel. - 

The orders are, 

1. DlDYNAMIA GyMNOSPERMIA — tWO 

long and two (hort (lamina, and naked feeds 
(gymnofpermia) lodged in the calyx. 

2. DlDYNAMIA ' AnGIOSPERMI A — two 

long and two (hort (lamina, and covered feeds 



or more (lamina and five (lyles. 

5. Icosandria Polygynia— twenty or 
more (lamina and many (lyles. 

Thirteenth Clafs. 

POLYANDRIA, (of many and a 
hujband) many male organs, plants witli her- 
maphrodite flowers; having many (lamina, or 
male organs, which in this Clafs are inferted 
into the receptacle, and which diflinguifhes it 
from that immediately preceding, Icofandria, 
where the (lamina are alfo numerous, but are 
attached to the inner part of the calyx, &c. 
therefore all plants having more than twelve 
ftamina -inferted in the receptaculum are of 
this Clafs, Polyandria, which confifts of feven 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Poi.yandriaMonogynia — many (la 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Polyandria Digynia — many (lami- 
na and two (lyles. 

3. Poly anuria Trigynia — many (la- 
mina and three (lyles. 

4. Poly and r i a Tetragynia— many 
(lamina and four (lyles. 

5. Polyandria Pentacynia— many 
(lamina and rive (lyles. 

6. Polyandria Hesagynia — many (la- 
mina nnil fix flyles. 

7. Polyandria Polygynia — many (la- 
mina and numerous (lyles. 

Fourteenth Clafs. 
DlDYNAMIA, (of Mice and power) two 
powers, comprehends plants with hermaphro- 
dite (lowers, having two long and two (hort 
(lamina: in this ciivuin (lance of the (lamina, 
loni; and (hort, two being longer, of fuperior 
yov,»i to the other two, confills the main 



•twenty or .(angiofpermia) lodged in a proper pericarpium, 
jor leed-veffel. 

Fifteenth Clafs. 
TETRADY NAMIA, (of four and power) 
powers, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 



ers having four long and two (hort (lamina r 
four being longer, of fuperior power to the 
other two, by which circumftance it may he 
diftinguiflied from the fixth Ciafs, which have 
fix equal ftamina ; and confifts of two orders, 
founded on the pericarpium ; fuch as have a - 
lhort round pod, (fliculofa) as honefty and 
Candy tuft, and fuch as have a long pod (jili- 
auofa) as ftock-gilliflower, &c. 
The orders are, 

1. Tetradynamia Siliculosa— four 
long and two (hort ftamina, and (hort round 
pods. 

2. Tetradynamia Siltquosa— four- 
long and two fhort ftamina, and long feed- 
pods. 

Sixteenth Clafs. 
■ MONADELPHIA, (of alone and a brother- 
hood) one brotherhood, hermaphrodite flowers, 
having all the (lamina united below into 
one body, forming a column, through which 
pa Acs the ftyle ; and the orders arc five* 
founded on the number of united ftamina. 
The orders are, 

1. MONADELPHIA Pl-NTANDRIA five 

monadclphous ftamina. 

2. Monadelphia Decandria — ten 
ihadelphous (lamina. 

3. Monadelphia Endkcandri a — • 
eleven monadclphous (lamina. 

4. Monadelphia Do decandria — 
twelve or more monadclphous (lamina. 

5. Monadelphia Polyandria — nu- 
merous monadclphous (lamina. 

Seventeenth Chfs. 
DIADEI.PHIA, (of twice and a brcther- 
hcodj two brotherhoods in the fame ftowe), 
hermaphrodite flowers, having two Vets or 
columns 
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columns of united (lamina, i. e. united below 1 
into two different bodies ; the flowers are all 
papilionaceous, and have apparently ten ftay- 
raina, but which are only two, one of which 
fplits longitudinally from the middle upward, 
and terminates in about nine parts, appearing 
like fo many diftiuct filaments; and the 
other ftamen is fimple or undivided, and lies 
ciofely along the hffhre of the divided filament, 
which has generally as many anthera as 
divifions, and the fimple ftamen has but one 
anthera ; and from the number of anthers? in 
both filaments are founded the orders, which 
are four. 

The oTders are, 

T. DlADELPHIA PeNTANDRIA — diadel- 

phous ftamina, having rive anthers. 

2. Diadelphia Hexandria — diadel- 
phous ftdmina with fix anthers. 

3- DlADELPHIA OcTANDRIA diadel- 

phous ftamina with eight anthera;. 

4. Diadelphia Decandria — diadel- 
phous ftamina with ten antherae. 

Eighteenth Clafu 

POLY ADELPHIA, (of many brotherhoods) 
many brotherhoods, or unions of ftamina, in the 
fame flower ^ hermaphrodite flowers that have 
"each many fets of united ftamina, i. e. united 
by their filaments into fevcral diftinct bodies, 
and confifls of three orders, derived from the 
number of ftamina or anthers appearing in 
each flower. 

The orders are, 

1. Polvadelphia Pextandria— five 
polyadelphous ftamina in each fet. 

2. PolyadelphiaIcosandria — twenty 
polyadelphous ftamina. 

3. Po l y a d e l ph j a Po l v a n d R I a — many 
polyadelphous ftamina. 

Nineteenth Clafs. 

SYNGENESIA, (of together and genera- 
tion) plants with compound ilowers, having all 
the anthers, or generative male organs, united 
into one cylindric body, and through which 
the ftyle, or generative female organ, lifes 
uniting in the fame manner. 

This Oafs contains the numerous tribe of 
compound flowers (fee Compositus Flos) ; 
and the orders, or fecondary divifions, arife 
from the different modes of intercommunica- 
tion, or polygamia of the florets that compote 
each flower; fuch as, the florets all herma- 
phrodites— hermaphrodites and females — her- 
maphrodites and of no fcx, or neuter — males 
and females — the florets in diftiinStcups within 
the main one— fimple florets , fo that this 
.Clafs is divided into fix orders. 

The order*; are, 
;!). Synce.nksia Polygamia ./Eql'aus 



— equal polygamia, or the florets all herma- 
phrodites. 

2. Syng-enesta Polygamia Super- 
flua — fuperfluous polygamia, or the florets 
of the dilk all hermaphrodites, and the circum- 
ference or radius all females, which latter are 
faid to be fuperfluous or ufelefs, becaufe the 
impregnation of them is unneceffary, the fruc- 
tification being completed in the hermaphro- 
dites in the centre. 

3. Sykgenesia Polygamia Frustra- 
nea — fruftrated polygamia, i.e. the florets in 
the radius are neuter, or of no fex, being devoid 
both of ftamina and ftyle, fo are ineffectual 
to the fructification, as in the cafe of fun- 
flower, &c. in which the fructification is 
perfected only in the hermaphrodites, in the 
dilk. 

4. Sykgenesia Polygamia Necessa- 
ria — necelTary polygamia, or being male and 
female florets, and no hermaphrodites, the 
prefence of the male and females is neceflary 
for perfecting the fructification. 

5. Sykgenesia Polygamia Segrega- 
t a — feparated polygamia, the florets of each 
compound flower feparated from each other by 
means of partial cups, containing one or more 
florets, and ftand within the general calyx, as 
in globe-thifile and elephant's-foot. 

6. Syngenesia Polygamia Monoga- 
m 1 A — monogamous or fimple florets, the flow- 
er having only one floret in each general calyx, 
as in balfamine, impatiens. 

Twentieth Clafs. 

GYNANDRIA, (of a woman and a man) 
plauts having the ftamina or male organs 
placed cither upon the ftyle, or female organ, 
or the common receptacle elongated in the 
form of a ftyle, fuppotting both the piftillum 
and ftamina ; and is divided into nine orders, 
founded each on the number of ftamina in 
each flower. 

The orders arc, 

1. Gynandria Diandria — two gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

2. Gynandria Triandria — three gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

3. Gynandria Tetrandria — four gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

4. Gynandria Pentandria -five gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

5. Gynandria Hexandria — fix gy- 
muulrous ftamina in each flower. 

6. Gynandria Octandria— eight gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

7. Gynandria Decandria— ten gy- 
naudrous ftamina in each flower. 

8. Gynandria Doducandria — twelve 
gynandious ftamina in each flower. 

0. Gynandria 
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'9. Gynandria Polyandri a — many gy- 
nandrous ftamina in each flower. 

Twcnty-firfl Clafs. 

MONCECIA, (of alone and ahoufe) plants 
with male and female flowers apart, or alone, 
or diftindt, in feparate cups, in the fame ha- 
bitation ; that is, within different cups on the 
fame plant as in the cucumber, &c. and is 
divided into eleven orders, arifing'from the 
number, union, and fituation of the ftamina of 
.the male flowers. 

All monoecious plants are alfo termed an- 
drogynous, from the fame circumftances of 
male and female flowers on different parts of 
the fame plant. See Androgynia. 

The orders are, 
"1. Moncecia Monandria — monoecious 
plants with one ftamen. 

2. Moncecia Diandria — monoecious 
plants with two ftamina. 

3. Moncecia Triandria — monoecious 
plants with three ftamina. 

4. MonceciaTetrandria — monoecious* 
plants with four ftamina. 

5. Moncecia Pent andria — monoecious 
plants with five ftamina. 

6. Moncecia Hexandria — monoecious 
plants with fix ftamina. 

7 . Mo n cec 1 a He p t A N D R 1 a — monoecious 
plants with feven ftamina. 

8. Moncecia Poly andria— monoecious 
plants with numerous ftamina. 

9. Moncecia Monadelphia — monoe- 
cious plants with monadelphous or united fta- 
mina, i. e. all the ftamina united below into 
one cylindric body. 

10. Moncecia Syngenesia — monoecious 
plants with fyngenelious anlheras ; that is, with 
all the antherje, or tops of the ftamina, united 
into a cylinder, as in the cucumber, gourd, 
bryony, &c. See Clafs Syngenesia. 

1 1. Moncecia Gynandria — monoecious 
plants with gynandrous ftamina, i. c. the fila- 
ments fituatcd upon a kind of piftillum, or ftylc. 
Seethe Clafs Gynandria. 

Twenty-fccond Clafs. 
D1CECIA, (of twice and an habitation) two 
habitations, male and female flowers on two 
feparate plants; that is, all the plants of this 
Clafs are either male or female, not herma- 
phrodite, as in the greater number of Claflis; 
nor with male and female on the fame plant, 
as in the immediately preceding Clafs, Monce- 
cia, but male and female flowers on dillincl 
plants, as in the genus cliffovtia, coriaria, ca- 
rica, moonfeed, fpinach, hop, hemp, and many 
others} and the female plants only produce 
feeds, which, however, require the vicinity of a 
male plant, or the afpcrlion of the mule duft to 



impregnate the female flowers, or at lead to ren- 
der the feeds fertile; and from the feeds of the fe- 
males, both male and female plants are produced. 

This Clafs is divided into fifteen orders, and 
are founded upon the number, union, and 
'fituation of the ftamina of the male plants. 
The orders are, 

1. Dicecia Monandria — dioecious male 
plants with one ftamen. 

2. Dicecia Diandria — dioecious male 
plants with two ftamina. 

3. Dicecia Triandria — dioecious male 
plants with three ftamina. 

4. DiceciaTetr andria — diceciousmale 
plants with four ftamina. 

5. Dicecia Pentandri a — diceciousmale 
plants with five ftamina. 

6. Dicecia Hexandria — diceciousmale 
plants with fix ftamina. 

7. Dicecia Octandria — dioecious male 
plants with eight ftamina. 

8. DiceciaEnneandria — diceciousmale 
plants with nine ftamina. 

9. Dicecia Decandria — dioecious male 
plants with ten ftamina. 

10. Dicecia Dodecandria^— dioecious 
male plants with twelve ftamina. 

11. DiceciaIcosandria: — diceciousmale 
plants with twenty or more ftamina. 

12. Dicecia Polyandria — dioecious 
male plants with numerous ftamina. 

13. Dicecta Monadelphia— dioecious 
male plants with monadelphous or united fta- 
mina, being united by their filaments into a 
pillar or column, as in ftirubby horfc-tail. 

14. Dicecia Syngenesia — diceciousmale 
plants with fyngenefious anther.-e, i. e. with 
the antheraj or tops of the filaments united. ' 

15. Dicecia Gynandria— diceciousmale 
plants with gynandrous ftamina, or that are 
lituated on a kind of piftillum, or ftyiei See 
the Clafs Gynandria. 

Twenty-third Clafs. 
POLYGAMIA, (of many and marriage) 
plants of a variety of fcxes, that is, hcrmaphrp- 
dite flowers, and likewile male or female flow- 
ers, or both, on the fame plant, or on diftincl 
plants of the fame genus; and from the dif- 
ferent circumftances of polygamia this Ciafs is 
divided into three orders. 
The orders are, 

1. Polygamia Moncecia— the polvga- 
miaall on the fame plant. 

2. Polygamia Dkecia — the polygamia 
on two dirtind plants. 

3. Polygamia Trkecia— the polygamia 
on three diftinct plants. 

Twenty- fourth Clafs. 
CRYPTOGAM I A, (of to hide or conceal 
O 0 ; lu d 
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and a marriage) a clandejiine marriage, — 
plants that have their fructifications- either 
entirely concealed, or, from their roinutenefsxir 
fituation, imperfectly vilible: fuch are the 
ferns, raoffes, flags, fea-weed or wrack, and 
mulhrooras, and of which the claflic character 
is very imperfect, and the genera of courfe 
without any efTemial mark of diftindtion, fo 
great is the obfcurity that ftill prevails in this 
confiderable part of the vegetable kingdom. 

This Clafs of imperfect plaats is divided into 
four orders or families, very different in their 
general habit. 

The orders are, 

1. Cryptogamia Filices — the Filices 
or Ferns. 

This is a large tribe of plants, defined to be 
plants which bear their flower and fruit on 
the back of their leaves ; but the flower and 
other parts of fructification are fo minute, or 
imperfectly vifible, that they do not admit of 
any regular claflic diftindtion. See Filices. 

2. Cryptogam i a Musci — Mufci or 
Moffes, 

This is alfo a large tribe of plants with im- 
perfectly diftinguifhable fructifications: their 
chief characteriftic dittinction is — anthers: 
without filaments— male flowers, conftituted 
by the prefence of the amherce — the amherre 
have, or are deftitute of, a caiyptra — feeds en- 
tirely naked, being devoid of the cotyledon or 
cover, fo exhibit the naked embryo. See 
Musci. 

3. Cr.yptogamia Alg.-e — Alga, Fiags or 
Sea-weed. 

A numerous tribe of imperfect plants, whofe 
root, ftem, and leaf are all one, and their 
fructification imperfectly known. 

4. Cryptogam 1 a Fungi — Fungi, or 
Mufhrooms. 

A very excenfive tribe of plants, whofe 
fructification is ftill entirely unknown. See 
Fungi. 

By the foregoing arrangement of the twen- 
ty-four Gaffes of the vegetable kingdom, and 
their refpectivc orders, tlie ftudent in garden- 
ing and botany will cafily explain to liimfelf 
the proper Clai's and order of all the different 
genera; efpccially, as to each genus we have 
all along fuhjoincd die name ot the Clafs and 
order to which it belongs ; obferving, that all 
the different fpecics and varieties of each genus 
arc alio all ot' the fame Clafs and order. 

CLAY, a it rung, cold, heavy, moift earth, 
cohering in a compact mafs. See Earth, 

CLEMATIS, Climber, or VirginVBowcr, 
and Travcllcr's-Joy, dec. 

This genus furnilhcs fevcral fhrabby climh- 
,<rs of the flowery tribe, and two herbaceous, 



upright, flowery perennials, all of hardy- 
growth ; adorned, Ibme with winged, others 
with divided, and fome with fimple leaves, and 
all of them with quadripetalous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygpiiq. 
Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
four oblong, loofe petals. Stamina, nume- 
rous awl-ihaped filaments, .with the antheraj 
growing to their fides. Pistillum, nume- 
rous roundifh, compreffed germina, fubulated 
ftyles, and fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none. Semis a, numerous rouudifh feeds, col- 
lected into a head, with the ftyles adhering 
thereto. 

The fpecies are as follow : 
The firft eight fpecies are ihrubby climbers, 
having flender ftalks and branches, climbing 
or mounting rbemfclves on fupport by cirr/ii, 
or clafpers, many feet high. 
1. Clematis Viticella. 
Virgin 's-Bozver Clematis."] Clematis with 
Ihrubby, climbing ftalks, branching at every 
joint, and mounting upon fupport fifteen or 
twenty feet high ; compound and decom- 
pound leaves of many oval, entire lobes, and 
numerous {lender foot-ftalks by threes, each 
fupporting one flower, of different colours in 
different varieties. 

Varieties are,'] Virgin's-Bower with fingle 
blue flowers— rfingle red flowers — fingle purple 
flowers— double purple flowers; all of them 
appearing in July and Auguft. 

This fpecies and varieties obtain- the name 
Virgin's-Bower, from their peculiar excel- 
lence in forming arbours or bowers, &c. they 
being admirable climbers, and often (hoot ten 
or fifteen feet in one year, fpreading their 
branches numeroufly every way, and very 
clofcly covered from bottom to lop with leaves 
and flowers; but the double-flowered variety 
is the moft beautiful, its petals being fo nu- 
merous as to obliccrate the fructification, and 
continues the longcft in bloom. They arc 
all well calculated for training over covered 
arbours, or rural feats, or againft naked walls ct 
other fences, and as climbers in fhrubbcrics, Sec. 
2. Clematis Vitalba. 
Great IVhite Climber, Traveller's-joy, ami 
Old Man's Beard.] Clematis with ihrubby, 
tough, climbing ftalks, very branchy and 
ciirhous, mounting upon fupport twenty fect 
high, gainiflied with winged climbing leaves 
of five or feven heart-ihaped lobes, and nu- 
merous bunches of white flowers, fuccccdcd by 
compact cluflcrs of feeds, terminated by long, 
white, hairy plumes, hnngingdown like beards; 
hence fometimcs called Old Man's Beard. 

It grows wild in England in hedges, mount- 
ing by its numerous clafpers over the bullies 
4 uud 
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and trees -in its neighbourhood, fpreading 
widely evejy way, that the hedges are often 
covered with its flowers in fummer, and its 
white, bearded feeds in autumn and winter, 
appearing fingular and ornamental, whereby, 
as growing abundantly by road fides, afford- 
ing entertainment to paffengers, is alfo called 
Travdler's-Joy ; it is rarely admitted in gar- 
dens, though a few plants, properly difpofed 
in large fhrubbery-works, will have an agree- 
able effecl: as climbers. 

3. Clematis Viorna. 
■ Coriaceous-flowered Climber.'] Clematis with 
fhrubby climbing ftalks, branching and rifing 
on fupport eight or ten feet high ; compound 
and decompound leaves of nine nearly heart- 
fhaped, fometimes trifid lobes ; and purplifh.- 
blue flowers, having thick coriaceous petals, 
appearing in July and Auguft. 
. 4. Clematis oricntalis. 

Oriental Yellow Climber,] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks and branches, mount- 
ing upon fupport fix or eight feet high; com- 
pound leaves of nine folioles, cut angularly 
into wedge-fhaped lobes ; and yellowifh green 
llowers in April and May. 

5. Clematis virginiana. 

Virginian Tcrnate-lcaved JVliite Climber.] 
Clematis with fhrubby, climbing ftalks and 
branches, riling..on fupport many feet high ; 
ternate or trifoliate leaves, of three heart- 
fhaped leaflets, fomewhat lobate and angular, 
and fpreading, white flowers. 

6. Clematis rn'^. 

Curled -/lowered Climber.] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks, branchy, and rifing 
upon fupoort four or five feet high-, fimple 
and trifoliate leaves, the folioles in fome en- 
tire, others divided into three lobes ; and 
purple flowers, having thick, curled petals, 
appearing in July and Auguft. 

7. Clematis cirrhofa. 

Cirrhous Evtrgrcen Climber.] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks, very branchy, bufliy, 
and cirrhous, mounting upon fupport fix or 
eight feet high; (implc, evergreen leaves, 
fometimes bifid, and fome cut into three lobes; 
and greenilh flowers, appearing in winter. 

8. Clematis Flammula. 

Sweet - fecntcd Clematis.] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing ftulks, very branchy, bulhy, 
and cirrhous, riling on fupport twenty feet 
high ; the lower leaves are winged and deeply 
inciniatcd, the upper ones are finglo, entire, 
and Ipcar-fhaped ; the llowers, which arc white 
and fwect-fccntcd, appear in great profulion 
in Auguft. 

The two following arc herbaceous, and of 
upright growth. 



9. Clematis eretla. 

Upright' White Clematis.] Clematis with 
fibry perennial roots; upright annual ftalks 
a yard high ; winged oppofite leaves of three- 
or four pair of oval-fpear-fhaped," entire lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and at top of the; 
ftalks, white flowers in large panicles, ap- 
pearing in June. 

Variety.] Low, upright, white Clematis 
with large flowers. 

10. Clematis integrifolia. 
Entire-leaved Blue Clematis.] Clematis with 

fibry perennial roots; upright annual ftalks 
a yard high; large, fimple, fpear-fhaped, en- 
tire leaves, growing oppofite ; and from the 
upper part of the ftalks, many long, naked 
peduncles, each fupporting a large, drooping, 
blue flower, appearing in June. 

The flowers of all the fpecies, in their 
natural, fingle ftate, are compofed each of 
four oblong petals, and in all the climbing 
kinds are remarkably' numerous, arifing from 
almoft every part of the branches at the axillas 
of the leaves, fucceeded, in feveral of the 
climbers, and both the upright herbaceous 
forts, with abundance of feed in autumn, 
growing in cluftered heads, all of which, 
being furniflied with long white plumes, have 
a fingular appearance in autumn and win- 
ter. 

All the fpecies, both climbers and upright 
kinds, are very hardy, and profper in any 
common foil of a garden, and in any ex- 
pofure. 

The firft eight forts are of climbing growth, 
and ha\e durable ftalks, but which being 
long, (lender, and weak, muft have fupporc * 
either of a trellis, flrong tall flakes, walls, 
paling, or hedges, &c. otherwife their branch- 
es will trail on the ground ; fo that they are 
proper to train over covered arbours, or againft 
high naked walls, or the like; or may be in- 
troduced in large flirubbery or wood-works, 
here and there one, to run over the bufhes ; 
and fome may alfo be planted fingly in large 
clumps between deciduous (hrubs, placing tall 
flrong flakes for their fupport. 

Of thefe climbing kinds, the firft fort, Vir- 
gin's-Bowcr and varieties, have the greateft 
merit for ornament, and are the forts that 
are principally known and cultivated in the 
Britifh gardens. 

The ninth and tenth forts arc proper furni- 
ture for any of the compartments of the plca- 
fure-grouna, and they will fucceed any where : 
they arc particularly well calculated to occu- 
py vacant Ipaccs in the flirubbery clumps, 
where they will fhow themfelves to great 
advantage, in their abundant llowers in fummer. 

O 01 Propagation 
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Propagation of all the Sorts. 
All the flirubby climbing kinds are propa- 
gated by layers, and fome of them alfo by 

cuttings. 

By layers : — the young fhoots of the fame 
and'laft year are the proper parts for pro- 
pagation ; and if layed in fummer, before they 
become woody, they will more certainly fuc- 
ceed ; therefore, when the (hoots of the year 
arc two or three feet long, let the branches 
on which they grow be brought down and 
pegged in the ground ; then lay all the young 
ihoots in the earth, in the ufual way, with 
their tops three or four inches out, and by 
Ocrobe." moll of diem will be rooted; when, 
or in fpring following, they may be tranf- 
planted into the nurfery. 

This method of fummer laying in the moots 
of the Clematis is more particularly neceflary 
for the Virgin's-Bower and varieties, and rnofl 
of the foreign climbers. 

The Travellers- Joy and Evergreen Climb- 
er, however, may be layed at any time ; they 
will alfo grow by cuttings of the young fhoots 
in fpring or fummer, though thofe of the lat- 
ter rather require aid of a hot-bed ; and the 
Evergreen fort often fend up fuckers from the 
bottom, each of which, tranfplanted, becomes 
a good planr. 

The two upright herbaceous forts are eafily 
propagated, by dividing their roots in au- 
tumn, or early in fpring, which multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and may be divided every two or 
three years ; every flip having a fibre at bot- 
tom, and bud at top, will readily grow. 

Thefe two forts may alfo be raifed from 
feeds, in a bed or border of common earth, 
town in autumn, or early in fpring; and 
when the plants are a year old, they will 
produce flowers. 
CLEOME, 

Furnifhes the {love with annual, herbaceous, 
Indian exotics, garnifhed with lobate leaves, and 
tctrapetalous flowers. 

Ciafi and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 
■ Charatlers.] Calyx, a 1 mall, four-loavcd, 
fprcading cup. Corolla, four petals rifing 
upward* ; the lower ones lefs than the others, 
with three nectar-bearing glandules, placed 
in tin* tiivitions of the cup. St amina, fix 
declining, fiiimlatc filaments, with lateral an- 
thc-x'. I'tsTiLLUM, an oblong, declining' 
germen, Simple fiyle, and broad afliirgcnt 
ftigma. PkmciUUMUM, a long, cylindric, 
one-celled pod, containing many roundilh 
fic.K. 

This genus confills of fcveral fpecies; the 
prinupil of whir l, are. 
.J. O.1.0MK litptaphylla. 



Seven-kaved Cleome.] With gynandrioua 
flowers ; leaves nearly feveu-lobed, and prick* 
'Iyftem. 

2. Cleome pentaphylla. 
Five- leaved Cleome.] With gynandrious 

flowers ; leaves five-lobed, and unarmed flem. 

3. Cleome triphylla. 
Three-leaved Cleome.] With gynandrious 

flowers; leaves three lobed, and unarmed flem. 

4. Cleome vi/cofa. 

ViJ'cous Cleome.] With dodecandrious flow- 
ers, and leaves five and thrce-lobed. 

Thefe are all annual (love ptants, and are 
propagated by feeds fown in a hot-bed in tire 
fpring, and when the plants have arifen two 
or three inches high, fhould be planted fmgly 
in pots and plunged into another hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterward removed to the 
ftove, there to blow and- ripen their feeds ; or 
may be placed, in their pots, in die full air in 
July and Auguft, &cc. 
CLETHRA, Clethra. 
There is one principal fpecies, a deciduous 
flowering fhrub for die fhrubbery. 
Clafs and order, Decandria Monogyma. 
Charaftcrs.] Calyx, monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, five ob- 
long petals, broadeft towards the extremi- 
ties. Stamika, ten filaments, and oblong 
erect antheras. Pistillum, roundiCh ger- 
men, permanent ftyle, and trifid ftigma. Pe- 
RICARpium, a roundifh, trivalvular, trilo- 
cular capfule, lodged in the calyx, and many 
angular feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Clethra alnifolia. 

Alder -leaved American Clethra.] Clethra 
with a fhrubby flem, dividing into a branchy- 
head, four or five to eight or ten feet high ; 
long, fpear-fhaped, fcrrated, alternate leaves ; 
and at the ends of the branches, long racemous. 
fpikes of white flowers in July and Augufl. 

This is a very ornamental fhrub, but more 
particularly during its bloom, and merits a 
place in every curious collection, allowing it 
rather a moiil than dry foil. 
- It is propagated by feeds, layers, and 
fuckers. 

By feeds : —thefe arc procured from Ame- 
rica, and fown in pots of light earth, to move 
to (hade in fummer, and ihclter in winter, bc- 
caufe the plants fometimcs do not come up 
till the fecond fpring. 

By layers : — perform it on the young fhoots 
in autumn ; water them the following fummer, 
and bv autumn alter they will be rooted, 
though it is fometimcs two yeais before that is 
accomplished. 

Suckers fiom the root may be tranfplanted in. 
1 autumu 
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autumn or fpring, being," careful to rake them 
up with root fibres. 

CLIFFORTIA, Cliffortia. 

It furnilhes three evergreen African fhrubs 
for the green-houfe, adorned with fimple and 
trifoliate leaves, and apctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Polyandria. 

Chat-afters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, having cups com- 
pofed of three oval acute leaves ; thofe of the 
females are permanent. Corolla, no petals. 
Stamina, numerous eredl filaments in the 
males, and oblong, twin, comprefled anthe- 
Tss. Pistillum, in the females, an oblong 
germen under the calyx, two plumofe ftyles, 
and fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, an ob- 
long, nearly columnar, bilocular capfule, 
crowned by the calyx, containing folitary feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

3. Cliffortia ilic'ifolia. 

Ilex-leaved Cliffortia.'] ClifFortia with a 
ihrubby, flender ftem, very branchy, and 
forming a diffufed head four or five feet high ; 
ftifF leaves, heart-fhaped at the bafe, broad 
and indented at the ends ; and yellowifh- 
' green clofe-fitting flowers, growing fingly. 

2. Cliffortia rufcifolia. 
Rufcus-lcaved Cliffortia.] ClifFortia with a 

ftrubby, flender ftalk, forming a branchy head 
three or four feet high ; fmall, fpear-fliaped, 
fliff, entire leaves, in clufters ; and between 
them loofe bunches of yellowiih green flow- 
ers* 

3. Cliffortia trifoliata. 

Three -leaved Cliffortia.] ClifFortia with a 
fhrubby, very flender ftem, branching and 
forming a fpreading head three or four feet 
high ; trifoliate, clofe-fitting leaves, having 
the middle lobe tridented, and yellowifh-grecn 
flower* almoft clofc to the branches. 

The flowers of all the fpecies are apeta- 
lous, fo make no great appearance, but are the 
molt confpicuous in the male plants, by their 
numerous, yellow, erect ftamina. 

All the three fpecies, confidercd as ever- 
greens, are very ornamental, and being na- 
tives of ^Ethiopia, require flicker here in 
winter; fo muft be kept in pots of rich light 
earth, and placed in the green-houfe collec- 
tion, giving plenty of water in fummer, and 
but very fparingly in winter. 

Their propagation is generally cfFedted by 
cuttings in this country, which muft be young 
lhoots of five or fix inches length, planting 
them in pots in fpring or fummer, and plunge 
them in a hot-ljed, they will readily take 
root. 

They may alfo be propagated by layers in 
the fpring. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS, plants whofe 
ftalks either afcend fpirally round any adjacenf 
fupport, or climb by means of clafpers or 
tendrils. See Cirrhus. ' 

Of Climbers, there are both herbaceous 
and woody " plants, which may be divided 
into three kinds, according to their mode of 
climbing; fuch as Twining Climbers, Cir-- 
rhous Climbers, Parafitic Climbers. 

Twining Climbers; fuch as have winding 
.ftalks (caulis volubilis) and which twift or 
afcend rhemfelves fpirally about any neigh- - 
bouring fupport, as fcarlet kidnev - beans, 
hops, convolvulus major, and fome'fpecies of 
honeyfuckle.- 

Cirrhous Climbers ; fuch as afcend through" 
means of clafpers, tendrils, or fpiral firings, 
ifluing from the fides of the ftalks and 
branches (caulis cirrhofusj, or from the foot- 
ftalks of the leaves, and even from the leaves 
themfelves, fo twift about any thing they en- 
counter, whereby their ftalks are fupported 
and arrive at the height nature defigned them: 
examples of this fort are, almoft all the pea 
tribe, cucumber, vine, paffion-flower, travel- 
ler's -joy, fmilax, or rough bindweed, and' 
many odier forts. 

Parafitic Climbers ; thefe are alfo of the • 
cirrhous tribe, but their cirrhi, or clafpers, 
plant themfelves like roots in the bark of the 
adjoining trees (caulis parajiticusj, fo the plant 
thereby fupports itfelf like a paralite, on other 
plants; and mounts to their tops ; fuch as the 
ivy, Virginia creeper,* radicant bignonia, woo- 
dy night-fhade, and feveral others : thefe fort 
of Climbers alfo root in walls, pales, or anv 
kind of buildings, and afcend to their tops, if 
ever fo high, particularly the three former. 

Many of the climbing and trailing tribe 
are very ornamental in gardens, both of che 
herbaceous and fhrubby kinds ; the following 
is a lift of the principal forts. 

Of the herbaceous kinds are convolvulus, 
feveral fpecies and varieties — everlafting pea 
— painted lady-pea — cynanc/ium, leveral fpe- 
cies — fcarlet kidney-bean, and white variety 
— nafturtium — ^ourd — hop-plant — tamus, or 
black bryony — Cretan black bryony - l>ryor:ia, 
or whine bryony — iponteea coccinca, or lea: let 
convolvulus, and lbme others. 

All thefe herbaceous Climbers may be al- 
lowed places in large borders* pl.'ting ft irks 
for their tuppoYr, upon which moit of them 
will naturally climb, and appear very orna- 
mental in fummer. 

Some of the more afpiring forts may alfo 
be placed to run over arbours, or any kind of 
rural feats in gardens. 

Oflhrubby kinds, or fuch as have perennial 
folks* 
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flalks, are the following: radicant and ever- 
green bignonia — climbing celajit us — clematis, 
virgin's-bower, feveral fpecies and varieties-:-* 
glycine., or kidney- bean-tree of Carolina — ivy 
— Virginia creeper— honeyfuckle, many forts 
— menifpcrmum, or moon-feed, two or three 
fpecies— pafftfora, or paffion-flower— perip/e- 
ca, or Virgin iilk — ruins, or bramble, feveral 
forts — fmilax, or rough bindweed — woody 
night-fliade, two or three varieties— vinca, 
or periwinkle, many varieties — vitis, the 
vine. 

All thefe fhrubby Climbers, confidercd as 
plants of ornament, arc proper furniture for 
ihrubberies of anv conftderable extent, and 
may be employed different ways ; fome may 
be difperfed about the clumps, detached horn 
the other plants, fo placing (trong, tall (takes 
for their fupport, and they will have a lingular 
effect among the other fhrubs; others may be 
placed in large borders and the boundaries of 
lawns, &c. and fome ftationed near hardy 
trees and larsje ftirubs, and fufFered to climb 
about their ftems, or interweave in their 
branches, and afpire to their tops or extremi- 
ties, and fpread about in their natural wayj 
when they will have a beautiful effe£t in form- 
ing rural variety; fome may aifo be employed 
to ornament naked or unlightly walls of high 
buildings, and fome for decorating or forming 
rural arbours, where there is lattice, or an] 
kind of open-work, for the branches to clim! 
upon, which, in many of the forts, will ihoot 
ten or fifteen feet in a fummer ; fo that an ar- 
bour may be formed in one feafon. 

But for particulars of the different forts, and 
their culture, fee their refpe&ive genera. 

CLITORIA. 

A genus of exotic climbing plants, garnifh- 
ed with winged leaves and papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Cbfs and order, Diadelphia Dccandria. 

C/iarafien:] Calyx is monophyllous, 
erect, tubulated and perli (tent. Corolla is 
papilionaceous, having a large, fpreading, 
cmarginatcd vcxiiluni, fmall, obtufc, oblong 
wings, and (hotter, fickic-fhaped keel. Sta- 
mina, ten diadelphous filaments and fmglc 
anthem. Pistillum, an oblong gcrmcn, 
riling ilylc, and obtufc ft igma. Pericarpi- 
um, a very long, linear, comprcficd pod, 
ending in a point, opening with two valves, 
containing a number of kidncy-fbaped feeds. 

The principal Ipecies arc, 

I. Ci.t tori a tcrnatca. 

Tcrnntcan IVingcd-lcaved Clitoria. ] Hath a 
twining, herbaceous (hlk, riling four or five 
feet high, gainifhcd with winged leaves com- 
posed of two or three pair of oval lobes, ter- 



minated with an odd one, and placed alter- 
nate ; from the axillas of the leaves, the flow- 
ers come out on foot-ftalks, very large, of a 
fine blue colour, and are iuccceded by long, 
linear pods. 

2. ClitorIA virginiana. 

Virginia fmall-jlowend Cliloria.] Hath {len- 
der twining (talks, garnifhed with tematc, 
oblong- pointed leaves, and fmall purple flow- 
ers on fhort foot-ftalks, having double, bell- 
lhaped cups. 

3. Clitoria braftliana. 

Brafilian Clitoria.'] Hath a twining (talk 
■:r. j-.. t- ^ 1 - 1- :n _X 



rifing five or fix feet high, garnifhed with 
ternate leaves, and large purple flowers on long 
foot-ftalks, having each a fmgle bell-fhaped 



The firft fpecies is perennial-rooted in India, 
the others are annual ; they are all ftove plants, 
and are propagated by feeds fown on a hot- 
bed, and afterwards tranfplanted in pots and 
plunged in the bark-bed, (haded and watered 
till taken root, when they muft be fupported 
by (ticks placed for them to twine upon, and 
exhibit their beautiful flowers. 
CLUSIA, Balfam-tree. 
A genus of Weit-lndia exotics for the (tove^ 
Clafs and order, Polygamia Moncecia. 
Characlcrs.] Calyx, an imbricated cup of 
four or fix concave, perfiftent leaves. Corol- 
la, four or fix large, roundifh, 'concave, 
fpreading petals. Stamina, many filaments, 
(horter than the corolla, topped with (imple 
anthera;. Pistillum, an oblong, ovate 
germen, ftyle none, but crowned with a flat, 
tcllated ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, 
fix-furrowed capfule, opening with fix valves, 
containing many oval feeds in a pulp. 
The fpecies arc, 

1. Clusia flava. 

Yellow-Jiowcrcd Clufia.] Clufia with a 
tree-like Item, riling feveral feet high, (hooting 
out many branches which are garnilhed with 
thick, round, fucculcnt leaves placed oppo- 
fitc; and flowers produced at the ends of the 
branches, fucccrdcd by oval, furrowed fi uif. 

Farictics.] Clufia with white flowers and 
fcarlcr fruit — Ciulia with pink-coloured flow- 
ers and grecnilli fruit — Clufia with yellow 
fruit. 

2. Clusia venofa. 

Vcincd-lcavcd Clufia.] Rifcs to twenty 
feet, with branches covered with woolly down, 
garnifhed with large, oval, fci rated, fpcar- 
(haj)cd leaves full of veins, and their under (ides 
of a (hining brown-colour; the flowers are 
pink-coloured, and conic out at the ends "of 
the branches in loofc fpikes. 

Both thefe fpecies are very tender, and mult 
therefore 
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therefore be kept conftantly in the barkrbed in 
the' ftove, and fparingly watered; they are 
propagated by cuttings, and treated in the 
fame manner as other ftove plants of the like 
nature. 

CLUYTIA, Cluytia. 

This genus furnilbes three Ihrubby, fuccu- 
lent, evergreen exotics for. the green-houfe 
and ftove, garniftied with fimple leaves, and 
greenifh-white, quinquepetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Gynandria. 

Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, having cups com- 
pofed of five large, oval, concave leaves. 
Corolla, five heart-fhaped, fpreading, per- 
manent petals, and at the bottom five nedta- 
riums placed circularly ; and in the males 
five fmall ones within the others. Stamina, 
five horizontal filaments, fituated in the mid- 
dle of a ftyle, and roundifli verfatile anthers. 
Pistillum, in the males no germen, but a 
long ftaminiferous ftyle ; in the females a 
roundifli germen, and three bifid ftyles, and 
obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, a globular, 
fix - furrowed, trilocular capfule, and three 
feeds. 

The two firft fpecies are green-houfe 
exotics. 

1. Cluytia alat erne ides. 
Alatcmoid /Ethiopian Cluytia, ] Cluytia 

with a Ihrubby ftem, branching laterally and 
erect, forming a head fix or eight feet high ; 
very narrow, fpear-fhaped, clofe-fitting, grey- 
ifh, alternate leaves ; and from their axillas, 
folitary, fmall, grecnilh-white, erect flowers. 

2 . Cluytia pulchella. 
^road-leaved ^Ethiopian Cluytia.'] Cluytia 

with a Ihrubby Item, branching from the tides 
erectly fix or eight feet high ; oval, entire, 
fca-grecn, alternate leaves, on foot-ftalks ; and 
fmall grccnifh-white flowers along the fides 
of the branches. 

The following is a ftove exotic. 

3. Cluytia Eluteria. 
(Eluteria) — or Maritime Indian Cluytia.] 

Cluytia with a Ihrubby flcm, brandling erect- 
ly five or fix feet high ; ' heart-fhapcd-Iancc- 
olatc, pointed, foot-ftalkcd, alternate leaves ; 
and flowers in fpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

The flowers of thefe three fpecies arc formed 
each of five fmall petals, appearing in June, 
July, and Auguft, but arc not very orna- 
mental ; l'o that the merit of the (hrubs is in 
their beautiful evergreen leaves. 

The two firft forts are green- hnufe plants, 
and the other is of the ftove, fo mule always 
be kept in pots of light rich earth; though 
they will nil fuccccd m the open air in rum- 



mer ; and being always green, "they are very 
ornamental'at allfeafons. . 

Their propagation is by cuttings in fpring 
or fummer,' planting them in pots of light 
earth, and plunge them in a hot-bed, they 
will readily emit roots, and muft be trans- 
planted into feparate p6ts. 
CNEORUM, Widow-Wail. 
There is but one fpecies, a low evergreen 
fhrub for the flirubbery, adorned with fimple 
leaves, and tripetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tri- 
dented, and permanent. Corolla, three 
oblong, fpear-fhaped, erect petals. Stami- 
na, three fliort filaments, and fmall anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, a blunt, trigonous germen, ' 
firm ftyle, and tririd ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a globular, trilobate, trilocular, dry berry, 
and three feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Cneorum triccccum. 

Tricoeeous, or Three - fruited Cneorum.] 
Cneorum with a fhrubby hard ftem, divided 
low into a branchy, bufliy head two or three 
feet high, clofely garnifhed with oblong-oval, 
clofe-fitting, ftiif leaves, two inches long, and 
half an inch broad ; and from their axillas, 
towards the ends of the branches, yellowiftf 
flowers, growing fingly, fucceeded by tri- 
coccous, three-feeded, baccaceous fruit. 

It flowers from May till October, and af- 
fords plenty of ripe feed. 

This is a very ornamental- little evergreen 
for the fronts of the flirubbery clumps, though 
it is fomctimes retained as a green-houfe plant ; 
but this is needlefs, unlefs merely for the fake 
of variety, for it will profper freely in the 
full air the year round, obferving to allow it' 
a dry foil, in which it will endure the rigours 
of feverc winters, better than in rich moift 
ground. 

The propagation of this fhrub is by fecds- 
and cuttings. 

By feeds: — fow them in a bed of common 
earth half an inch deep in October, and molt 
of the plants will rife in the fpring following, 
the largcft of which, in the fpring after, may 
be thinned out, and planted in the nurfery- 
w'av, and in two or three years thev will be 
ready for the (hrubhery. &c. 

By cuttings: — this may be done in fpring: 
cutting or flipping off feme of the lornier 
year's fhoo'ts five or iix inches long, plant 
them in a pot of good earth, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, they will foon root and fct to 
Trowing: young (hoots planted in a fhady 
under In July, or early in Auguft, will alio 
■*row. 

COC- 
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COCCOLOBA, Sea-fide Grape. 

A genus of evergreen tree and flirub exo- 
tics, natives of the fca-ihores in the Weft- 
Indies, forae of which are retained here in o\ft 
ftove collections ; grow fix or feven to many 
feet high, gamilhed with heart-ihaped, round- 
ifn and oblong leaves; apetalous flowers, and 
bundles of berries, like grapes. 

Ciais and order, Ofiandria Trigynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, monophyllous, five- 
parted, concave, fpreading, permanent. Co- 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, eight tubu- 
late fpreading filaments, and roundifh, twin 
antherae. Pistillum, an ovate, trigonal 
germen, three thort, {lender, fpreading ftyles, 
and Gmple ftigma. Pericarpium, none; 
the cup becomes fucculent and berried, involv- 
.ingan ovate, unilocular nut. 

The fpecies of moll note are, 

1. COCCOLOBA Uvlfcra. 

(Uvifira ) — Grape - bearing, round - leaved 
Coccoloba.] Coccoloba with a tree ftem, 
branching irregularly ; large, roundilh, heart- 
ihaped, thick leaves,' fix or feven inches broad; 
and large bunches of purple berries -Native 
.of the Well-India iflands. 

2. Coccolosa pubefeens. 

Pubefcent Great-leaved Coccoloba.'] Cocco- 
loba with a tree ftem of lofty branching 
growth ; larger, orbiculate, pubefcent-hairy 
leaves eight or ten inches to one foot diameter, 
or more, and quite entire — Native of New 
Spain. 

3. Coccoloba excor'iata. 

Excoriated branched Coccoloba."] Coccoloba 
■with a large branchy ftem, growing many feet 
high, the branches appearing as if excoriated 
or barked; and large, ovate, light-green, 
Alining leaves— Native of Campcachy. 

4. CoccoLonA tenui folia. 
Small-leazeJ Coccoloba.] Coccoloba with a 

fhrubbv, branchv item, and fmallcr, ovate, 
rncmbr'anaceous,'!ight-gr':cu leaves, five or fix 
inches long and three "broad — Native of Ja- 
maica. 

5. Coccoloba punctata. 

F 'unS/titcd. Spear-leaved Coccoloba.] Coc- 
coloba with a ihrubby ftem, branching twelve 
or fifteen feet high ; and fpcar-.'lnpcd, ovate 
leaves, fix inches long, veined, ami (Inning. 

The above five fpecies of Coccoloba, al- 
though loir.c of them, in their native climates, 
aic, of a lofty Haturc, in this country in oiir 
hot-iionfcs, mclllv affumc a moderate or 
fhriTo-likc growth,' fix or feven feet high ; 
are vcrj ornamental in their large evergreen 
leaws but rarely tiuwer, and never produce 
fruit here. 

They mud in this country be always re- 



tained in the ftove or hor-houfe, planted in pots 
of lightifti good earth ; and managed as odier 
woody exotics of fimilar nature, refidents of 
} the ftove. 

The propagation of all the forts is princi- 
pally by feed obtained from the Weft-Indies, 
Sec. and fown in pots of light rich earth, 
plunged in a bark-bed or other hot-bed; and 
when the plants are come up a few inches in 
growth, prick them fingly in fmall pots, wa- 
tered and placed in the bark-bed; (hading them 
from the fun till they have taken frefh root; 
and continue them always in the hot-houfe. 

COCHLEAR! A, Spoonwotf, or Scurvy- 
Grafs and Horfe-Radifh. 

The plants are herbaceous and hardy, and 
of which there are two fpecies that merit cul- 
ture ; one of them a fibrous-rooted biennial 
for medicine ; the other a carrot-rooted per- 
ennial valuable for its root as an efculent, 
well known by the appellation of Horfe- 
Radifh. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculo/a. 

Characters.] Calyx, four oval, concave 
leaves. Corolla, four oval, fpreading, 
cruciform petals. Stamina, four long, 
and two (liort filaments, and obtufe, com- 
prcfled anthers. Pistillum, a heart-ftiaped 
germen, fhort ftyle, and obtufe (ligma. Pe- 
ricarfium, a heart-ihaped, gibbous, com- 
prefled, bilocular pod, affixed to the ftyle, 
and eight feeds. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Cochlearia Officinalis. 

Common Officinal Scurvy-Grafs.] Cochlea- 
ria with a fibrous root, crowned by a clufter 
of round fucculent leaves, hollowed like a 
fpoon, and amongft them branchy ftalks ten 
or twelve inches high, garnifhed with oblong, 
fmuatcd leaves, and at the ends of the brandi- 
es chillers of fmall white flowers. 

It flowers in April and May, fuccccded by 
plenty of feeds in June. 

2. 'Cochlearia Armor acia. 
Horfe-Radijli.] Cochlearia with a long, 

thick, perpendicular, white root, crowned by 
large, fpear-fhaped, erect leaves ; and be- 
tween them an upright llalk, garnifhed with 
fmall jagged leaves, and terminated by white 
flowers. 

The firft fori, Cochlearia Officinalis, is a 
medical herb, and its virtue refides in the 
leaves and (talks. It may be con lidercd both 
as an annual and biennial; and its propagation 
i:j by feed annually in fpring or autumn, in 
any (ituation, fowing it on the furfacc, and 
ruKc it in, which^ it fown in autumn foon 
after it ripens, i. e. in July, or beginning of 
Auguft, the plants will rile loon alter; thin- 
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ing them to three or four inches, and they will 
ftand'the winter, and be fit for ufe in fpring. 

The fecond fpecies, Horfe - radijh, is in 
much efteem for its eatable" root, which is 
ufed raw, fcraped into fine fhreds, and is 
either ufed alone as fauce to flefh meat, or 
incorporated in fallads, and is alfo ufed for 
garniin to difh.es, &c. 

It is a very hardy plant, is perennial in 
root, and its nature of growth is — The bot- 
tom of the root generally refolves itfelf into a 
thick, knotty, durable ftool, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and from which arife feverai 
erect root-fhoots, advancing perpendicularly 
to the furface of the earth, which, after hav- 
ing one or two years' growth, acquire a fub- 
ftance of one or two inches thicknefs, or 
more, and that, being taken up for ufe, the 
ftool remaining fends up a frenS fupply the 
year following; therefore, in the culture of 
this plant, it is neceflary to plant the roots 
twelve or fifteen inches deep in the ground, to 
form ftools that depth under the furface, that 
they may fend up long, ftraight, regular root- 
fhoots, which, arifing in fpring, continue in- 
creafing in fubftance till September or Octo- 
ber, when, in rich ground, they probably 
will be large enough for ufe, i. e. about an 
inch thick ; but if they are much fmaller, 
permit them to have another fummer's growth, 
obferving, when you take them up, to trench 
the ground open to the depth of the ftool ; fo 
cutting off the young flioots with the fpade or 
a knife, even and clofc to die place from 
whence thev proceed, always leaving the old 
flools undifturbed, and they will furnifli you 
with a frcfli crop, as above, annually. 

The propagation of this plant is by roots, 
cuttings of which, taken from the top an 
inch or two long, or even any part of the 
root cut into fets that length, each having an eye 
or bud, will readily grow and become a plant. 

But although any part of the root will thus 
readily grow, the heft fets for planting are 
cuttings taken from the top of the roots with 
the head or crown to them, cither of the prin- 
cipal roots, or of their ofF-fets or iide-lhoots, 
ns alfo of the fmall off-fcts ariling immediately 
from the flools ; therefore, when intended to 
make a frefh plantation, it is proper, accord- 
ing as the roots are fifkfcn up occalionullv for 
ulc, to roferve a quantity of the largcll ofF- 
fets, and lay them in the earth till wanted ; 
then cut the tops off" for planting two or three 
inches long; the tops of the mnin roots may 
alfo, when taken up, be cut off an inch or 
two long, and prcferved as above for the fame 
purpolc ; but this latter is only practicable 
in private guldens j for, if the market-gar- 



deners 'were to cut ofF the tops of their mar- 
ketable roots, it would render them unfale- 
able ; fo, in this cafe, recourfe is commonly- 
had to die ofT-fets above defcribed. . 

The fcafon for planting them is any time 
in open weather from November till fpring, 
though I fhould rather prefer the month "of 
February or beginning of March, efpecially 
in wet or ftubborn ground. 

As to the foil proper for their culture, ob- 
ferve, that although the plants will grow in 
almoft any foil and Situation, yet to have long 
ftraight roots of confiderable fubftance, a rich,, 
moderately-light, deep foil, in an open expo- 
furc, fhould, where poffible, be chofen, and 
which mould be regularly trenched two mo- 
derate fpades deep, well breaking all large 
clods, that nothing may obftrudt the perpen- 
dicular growth of the roots. 

The method" of planting is — The fets or 
cuttings are to be planted in rows two feet 
afunder, nine inches diftance in the lines, and 
each cutting placed twelveorfifteen inches deep, 
for the reafon already hinted,- and may either 
be planted by dibber, after the ground is dug, or 
they may be trenched in, placing them in the 
bottom of the trenches as you proceed in 
trenching. 

But, firft, of planting by dibber :— Theground 
being dug a proper depth, as before directed, 
and the furface laid level, then begin at one 
end, and ftrain a line crofs-ways the ground, 
and having a long dibber, make holes there- 
with twelve or fifteen inches deep, and nine 
afunder, and as you go on, drop one fet or 
cutting in each hole, with the top or crown 
upright, fti iking in the earth upon them ; one 
row being thus planted, move the line two 
feet farther, and plant another in the fame 
manner, and fo proceed to the end. 

Next, with regard to the mcthed of plant- 
ing by trenching them in: — The grourid for 
this method, fhould be light and loofe, and 
trenched in the ufual way, beginning there- 
fore at one end of the piece, open a trench 
two fpades wide, and one fpade deep, and 
dig the bottom ; then, by line, fet a row 
or cuttings along the middle of the bot- 
tom nine inches dillance, inferting them 
to their tops in the earth, and then dig the 
next trench the fame width and depth, 
turning the earth thereof into the firft upon 
the row of plants, breaking all large clods, 
and level the top ; then digging the bottom of 
this fecond trench, plant another row of cut- 
tings as above, covering them with the earth 
of a third trench ; and in this manner proceed 
till the whole is planted, levelling the furface 
as you go on in a regular manner. 

Pp When 
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When the whole is planted iti either of the 
above methods, the ground, this firft vear, may 
be fawn with fpinuch and radilhes, or anyj 
Jlight-rooting temporary crop, that conies off 
early in iummcr, by the time the Horfe-Radifh 
appears, which, as they have to fhoot quite 
from the bottom, they rarely make their ap- 
pearance the firft year before, the middle of 
May, when all other crops nmft be cleared 
off, and the ground hoed to deftroy weeds : 
and the leaves of the Horfe-Radjfh will foon 
cover the ground, and no further care will 
be required till the roots are fit to take up for 
ufe. 

In October following you may examine the 
roots ; fometimes they will make fuch pro- 
grefs as to be large enough for ufe ; but if 
they, however, are not greatly wanted, they 
will be in excellent order by that time twelve- 
month. 

When the roots are to be taken up for ufe, 
begin at the firft row, and open a trench two 
fpades wide, clofe along by the firft row of 
plants, and as deep as the ftool or bottom of 
the roots, but without diflurbing them ; then 
with your knife or (harp fpade cut off all the 
lhoois, large and fmall, of each ftool, clofe 
and level to the place from which they arife, 
leaving the mother floats in the ground ; and 
when you have taken up all the plants of the 
firft trench, then proceed to the next row ; open 
another trench, turning the earth into the 
firft, and cut off all the moots of this row as 
before ; and in like manner continue taking 
up the whole, according as they are wanted ; 
and the ftools remaining undifturbed, they 
will fend up a frefh fupply of (hoots for an- 
other year's fervice, and after thefe another ; 
and in that manuer they will furnifli a fuc- 
ceflion for many years, obferving to take up 
the productions of each year as above di- 
rected. 

But 1 would obferve, that, after the firft and 
fecond year, the ftools fpread at bottom, and 
fend up many fmall fhoots between and in 
the rows ; therefore, to encourage the prin- 
cipal (hoots, all the intervening fmall fpawn 
/fiould be annually drawn up in May and'June. 

It is likewifc proper to remark, that al- 
though the ftools of thefe roots will endure 
many years, they will in time become weak, or 
worn out, as alfo the foil ; therefore, in fix 
or feven years, more or lefs, when you 
perceive tire (hoots come weak and inconfi- 
dcrable, prepare to make a frcfli plantation 
in another part of the garden. 

COCOS, Cocoa-Nut-Trec. 

Curious lofty treci of the palm tribe, from- 
the Weft Indies, .i»d cultivated here in hot- 



houfes for variety and Angularity of growthv 
they growing with a fmgle ere£t ftetn, with- 
out branches, having very large, long, 
Branch-like, winged leaves, of feveral feet 
in length. 

Clafs and order, Moncecta Hcxandria. 

Charati 'ers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, growing in 
a fpadix, protruded from a general univalvular 
fpatha, each flower of the fpadix having a 
cup compofed of three fmall, concave, coloured 
leaves. Corolla, each flowerof the fpadix 
compofed of three petals. Stamina, fix 
filaments, and arrow-fliaped antherie. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germen, no ftyie, but a 
trilobed ftigma. Pericarpium, a very large, 
roundilh, trigonous, leathery cover or drupe, 
inclofmg a large, oval, hard nut, having three 
holes at the bale. 

The fpecies arc. 

1. Cocos nucifera. 

Nut-bearing Cocos, or Cocoa-nut- tree.] Co- 
cos with an upright, (imple, branchlcfs trunk, 
many feet high, garnilhed at top with large, 
branch-like, winged leaves, of many fword- 
fliaped lobes, folded back at the edges ; and 
at top of the ftem, long fpadiceous bunches 
of flowers, fuccecded by chifters of very large, 
triangular, fibrous fruit, each containing a 
large oval nut, inclofmg a white fweet ker- 
nel, and a quantity of wholcfomc milky li- 
quor. 

This tree is a native of India, where it ob- 
tains fixty feet flature ; and its branch-like 
leaves are often twelve or fifteen feet long, 
appearing like branches, there being no 
other. 

2. Cocos acitlcata. 

Prickly Cocas, or Great Macaw-tree.'] Co^ 
cos with an upright, branchlcfs ftem, growing 
thirty feet high, covered with a brownifh- 
bark, armed with numerous black prickles, 
garnilhed with large frondofc- winged leaves 
fix feet long, compofed of fword-(haped foli- 
oles, having the ribs prickly, and long fpadi- 
ccous bunches of flowers, fuccecded by egg- 
fhaped, coriaceous, dark -purple fruit, includ- 
ing an ovnl-obiong, pointed nut, containing 
an oblong kernel and milky liquor. 

Thefe two fpecies of Cocos are tender exo- 
tics, arc cultivated in curious hot-houfc col- 
lections of (imilar tender plants for curiofity, 
and the fingnlar variety of their large frondofc 
leaves. 

Both the fpecies arc raifed from the nuts, 
great quantities of which, particularly the 
hrft, are annually brought to England by the 
Weft- India (hips; thefe, as foon as they ar- 
rive, arc to be planted fepatatcly in pots of 
rich 
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rich earth, placing them fide-ways, and di- 
rectly plunge the pots over their rims in ; 
bark-bed, and in fix weeks they will germi- 
nate at the holes at the bafe, and will foon 
come up, giving frequent waterings, and 
continue them always in the ftove, fluffing 
them occalionally into larger pots, being careful 
at each removal to .preferve the ball of earth 
about their roots, and not to break the fibres. 
COFFEA, Coffee-tree. 
It confifts of one beautiful evergreen fhrub 
for the hot-houfe, producing both flowers and 
fruit in England; and its fruit or berries are 
the Coffee. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogynia. 
Charaficrs.] Calyx is fnjall, four-parted," 
and placed on the gcrmen. Corolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, tubular below 
plane and five-parted at top. Stamina, five 
filaments placed in the tube of the corolla, 
and linear, incumbent anthers. Pisttllum, 
a roundifh gennen, lingle ftyle, and two thick, 
reflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, an oval, 
umbilicated berry, having two hemifpherical 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 
Coffea arablca. 

Arabian Coffee-tree.] Coffea with an uprigli 
brown ftem, branching by pairs oppofite, tei 
or twelve feet high, each pair croffingthat 
immediately below it, and diminifhing in 
length upward, garniflied with large, obiong- 
oval, waved, oppofite leaves 5 and at the fides 
of the branches, clofe-fitting clufters of pure 
while quinqucfid flowers, lucceeded by oval 
berries, ripening to a blackilh colour. 

This is a very ornamental evergreen fhrub, 
a native of Arabia Felix and ^Ethiopia, and 
requires the temperature of a hot-houfe in 
this country ; fo muft always remain in pots 
of rich light earth, and reiide confiantly in 
that department, where it will continue its 
verduie beautifully the year round, produce 
floweis and ripe berries, and effect an orna- 
mental appearance at all feafons, but more 
particularly in autumn and winter, when fur- 
nilhed with fruit. 

It is railed from feed, i. c. the berries ; 
and thole produced here in our itoves will 
grow ; obferv'ing, that as they foon lofc their 
gcrminative property, it is eligible to low 
them as foon as pofiible after thev ripen. Let 
them be fown in pots of light rich earth half 
an inch deep, and plunge the pots in the bark- 
bed, giving light fprinklings of water once 
a week, and in about a month the plants 
i'ill appear, which, when three inches higl: 



pi it k into feparate ftnall pots, give a little 
water, and plunge them again in the baik-bcd, 



and afford them 'fhade from the fun. till they 
have taken- root, repeating the waterings mo- 
derately as you fhall fee .occafion, and give 
them air in common with the other exotics of 
the fame department. 

This tree is alfo fometimes propagated by 
layers arid cuttings, which, however, emit 
roots rather reluctantly .; but it is worth the 
trial, planting them in pots of good earth, 
and plunge them in the . bark-bed, fupplying 
them duly with water and occafional fhade. 

The general culture of this tree in this 
country is— It muft- remain continually in 
the Move, have water two or three times a 
week in fummer, and about once or twice a 
week in winter, and frefh air admitted in com r 
mon with the other exotics of the hot-houfe ; 
and as it advances in growth, allow it larger 
pots in proportion. Likewife, every year or two 
fhift it into frefh earth, obferving, at each 
time of removal, to trim off all dry matted roots 
on the outfide of the ball, as alfo part of the 
old earth ; then placing the plant in the pot, 
fill it up with frefh compoft, none better than 
good light kitchen garden earth, and directly 
give w ater, and plunge the pots in the bark- 
bed. 

Cleanlinefs is alfo effential in the culture of 
this fhrub here in our ftoves ; therefore, when 
it has contracted much duft or filth,, let all 
the branches and leaves be well waited. 

Likewife obferve, that as it is frequently 
attacked by infects, particular attention is ne- 
ceffary, when thefc appear, to wafh and clean 
•ery branch and leaf one by one, which 
fhould be repeated as often as the vermin 
make their appearance ; but if they are very 
numerous, it is a fign of ill health and weak- 
nefs in the plant, and it proceeds chiefly from 
the root ; therefore, in luch a cafe, it 'is ad- 
vifable alfo to fhift the plant into entire frefh 
earth, and plunge it into the bark -bed ; and 
when it recovers its health and vigour, the 
infects will difappear. 

COLCH1CUM, Cclchlcum, ox Meadow- 
Saffron. 

This genus furnifhes a beautiful collection 
of bulbous-i ooted, very low, flowery perennials 
for the bordeis, poffciung the lingular cir- 
tunllance of their leaves appearing at one 
imc, and their floweis at another ; the for- v 
ler riling long and narrow from the root in 
Ipring, and decay in June; and the floweis, 
which are fnonopetuli/iis, long, tubular, fix- 
parted, and erect, rife naked', alio from the 
root, in autumn, not more than four or five 
inches high. 

Clafs and order, Hcxavariti Trigynia. 
C/mraCln j.j Calyx, none. Corolla is 
P p i nutiK'- 
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monopetalous, formed into a long tube, *ifme 
directly from the root, widening and divided 
above into fix fpear-fhapcd-oval, concave,, 
erect fegments. Stamina, fix awl-fhaped 
filaments, and oblong, incumbent, quadri- 
valvular anther*. Pistillum, a germen 
buried in the root, three long, flender ftyles, 
and rcflexed, channelled ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, a trilobate, trilocular capfule, having 
many roundilh feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

Co&chicum autumnale. 

Autumnal Common Meadciv Colchicum.] 
Colchicum with an oblong-roundifh, dark- 
brown, bulbous root ; erect, plane leaves fix 
inches long, ami one or two broad j and flow- 
ers arifing without foot-ftalks directly from 
the root, having an erect tube three or four 
inches in length, widening above, and divided 
into fix oval fegments, in colour different in 
different varietfes. 

Varieties are,] Common Autumnal Colchi- 
cum with fingle purple flowers — double pur- 
ple flowers — many-flowered purple — varie- 

fated purple — with white fingle and double 
owers — many-flowered white — white and 
red flowers — rofe-coloured fingle arid double 
flowers — variegated rofe-coloured flowers — 
red flowers — red and white flowers — yellow 
flowers — broad leaved — ftriped leaved. 

2. CotcHtctTM mmtanum. 

Mountain Spanijh Colchicum.'] Colchicum 
with an oblong, roundilh, very dark coloured, 
bulbous root ; long, narrow, fpreading leaves ; 
and reddifh flowers, rifing without foot-ftalks 
directly from the root, having a long tube di- 
vided into fix narrow fegments, and yellow 
ftamina. 

Variety.] Mountain Colchicum with ftriped 
red flowers. 

3. Colchicum variegatum. 
Variegated Chequered Eajlern Ctlchicum.] 
Colchicum with an oblong, flattifh, bulbous 

root ; broad, waved, fpreading leaves ; and 
large flowers, rifing without foot-ftalks di- 
rectly from the root, divided into fix long 
erect fegment?, beautifully, chequered with 
red. white, and crimfon. 

Varieties.] Variegated chequered Colchi- 
cum with double flowers — with plane leaves, 
and fmglc ami double chctjucred flowers. 

The firft of thefc three fpecies, Colchicum 
autumnale, in its fingle purple ftate, grows 
wild in many of our rich meadows j but 
which, and all its varieties, being fingularly 
ornamental, is alfo common in many curious 
gardens. 

All the fpecies and refpective varieties arc 
ha^dy, and ate pretty autumnal ornaments 



for the fronts of flower borders ; their nature? 
of growth is, they produce their leaves com- 
monly in fpring, though thofe of the fecond 
fort- often rife the beginning of winter, and 
thofe of all the forts continue their growth till 
June, then totally decay, and the root in a 
manner remains dormant till Augufir or Sep- 
tember, when the flowers burft forth from it 
entirely naked, without foot-ftalk, calyx, or 
foliage, each flower confiding of one leaf, 
formed into a long erect tube, from three to 
five or fix inches long, ftanding on tl>e root, 
and divided at top into fix oval, erect fegments ; 
the lower tubular part fupplies the place of a 
foot-ftalk to the upper divifions ; and when the 
flowers fade, the fced-veflels " form within the 
ground, and flowly raife themfelves among 
the green leaves the following fpring, and the 
feeds ripen in May or June. 

Thefe plants may either be planted in beds 
by themfelves, in rows nine inches afunder, 
or may be difperfed in the fronts of the dif- 
ferent borders ; obferving, in cither method, 
they fhould be- planted three inches deep: and 
the feafon either for procuring roots to plant, 
or to tranf plant thofe already in your polTcf- 
fion, from one part of the garden to another, 
or into frefli beds, &c. is when their leaves 
decay in fummer ; and the beft time is from 
the beginning or middle of June until the 
beginning of Auguft, after which time they 
will foon emit new fibres, and fhould not be 
removed, nor thofe already up be kept longer 
out of ground,' if you would have them flower 
in perfection the fame autumn. 

They fhould be removed every two or three 
years at leaft, when the bulbs will be increafed 
into large bunches, fo fhould be taken up and 
feparatcd. See Bulbous-Roots. 

Moft of thefe bulbs are fo vegetative, that 
they will flower as they accidentally lie out of 
ground ; but this greatly weakens them. 
Propagation. 

Their propagation is by ofF-fcts of the bulbs,, 
of which they arc very prolific, which are 
to be taken up and divided at the decay of 
the leaf in fummer, as above hinted, plant- 
ing the whole again before the middle of 
Auguft. 

New varieties arc alfo obtained from fecdi, 
which fhould be fown in boxes, or large pots, 
in autumn, covering it a quarter of an inch 
deep, and place them in a warm fituation till 
fpring, when the plants will appear, which, 
fhould have only the morning fun during 
fummer, giving water in dry weather ; and 
in tlie fecond lummcr, when their leaves de- 
cay, plant them out in beds to flower. 

COLUTEA, Bladder- Sena. 

It 
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It furnifhes hardy, deciduous flowering 
fhrubs, and a fhrubby, flowering perennial, all 
of them adorned with winged leaves of many 
pair of lobes, and butterfly-fhaped flowers 
growing in clutters, and are elegant furniture 
for the Ihrubbery. 

Oafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, bell- 
fhaped, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla, is papilionaceous, varying in fi- 
gure in different fpecies. Stamina, ten fila- 
ments, one or them feparating from the reft, 
and fimple anthers. Pistillum, an oblong, 
comprefled germen, a rifmg ftyle, and a linear, 
bearded ftigma. Pericarpium, a large, 
fwollen, bladder-fhaped, tranfparent, unilocu- 
lar pod, having kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Co lute A arborefcens. 

Tree Colutea, or Common B 'ladder- Sena.] 
Golutea with an upright, woody, whitifh 
Hem, branching laterally, and divided upward 
into a branchy head twelve or fourteen feet 
high, garnifhed with winged leaves of four or 
five pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; and from the fides of the 
branches, numerous fmall clufters of pale 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by large bladder- 
fhaped pods. 

2. Colutea pocockii. 

Pocock's Early Colutea.] Colutea with an 
upright, woody.' whitifh item, branching fix 
or feven feet high ; winged leaves, of nine 
pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and deep yellow flowers. 

3. Colutea (orientalis) cruaita. 
Oriental Red Colutea.] Colutea with a 

woody ftem, branching fix or feven feet high; 
vt-inged leaves of feveral pair of wedge-form, 
obcordated lobes, ending in an odd one ; and 
blood-coloured ycilow-fpotted flowers. 

4. Colutea frutefcens. 

Shrubby ^Ethiopian Scarlet Colutea.] Colu- 
tea with a (hrubby ftem, branching from the 
fides ereclly four or five feet high ; winged 
leaves of ten or twelve pair of oval-oblong, 
hoary, whitifh lobes, terminated by an odd 
«nc ; and at the upper part of the branches, 
many fmall bunches of fcnrlct flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by large, fwollen pods. 

The flowers of all the forts arc of the pca- 
bloom, or butterfly kind, confifting each of 
a ftandard, two wings, and a keel. See Pa- 
vilion acea. 

They are all hardy enough to fuccecd in 
the ihrubbery, but the fourth fpecies requires 
a warm lituation; thay flower abundantly in 
I tine and July, fucceeded by numerous pods, 
fuinifhcd with ripe feeds, from which all the 



forts may be raifed plentifully in the common; 
ground. _ ' 

The firft three fpecies are very ornamental,, 
both in their beautiful pinnated foliage, and 
their numerous flowers, in June and July, as 
well as their bladder-fhaped pods an inch or 
two long, which produce an agreeable va- 
riety in autumn ; all of which are proper or- 
naments for any of the fhrubbery plantations, 
as they profper freely in any common foil 
and expofure, in common with other hardy- 
flowering fhrubs. 

The fourth fpecies is a moft elegant plant, 
and flowers beautifully in June and July, but 
is rather of tender quality, being impatient of 
fevere froft ; fo fhould have a fheltered funny 
fituation, and dry warm foil, and it is alfo pro- 
per to retain fbme in pots, to move to ihelter 
of a green-houfe, or deep frame, in winter j 
obferving, as the plants, at any rate, are apt 
to go off in two, three, or four years, a fup- 
ply fhould be raifed every year or two from 
feed, which when fown early m fpring, the 
plants often flower the fame year in Auguft 
and September. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The firft, fecond, and third forts are raifed 
abundantly from feed, fown in February or 
March half an inch deep' in a bed of common 
earth, and the plants will rife freely, and be- 
fit to tranfplant in nurfery rows in fpiing fol- 
lowing, and in two or three years will be 
ready for the fhrubbery. 

They alfo grow bylaycrs, layed any time 
in autumn, winter, or fpring. 

The fourth fpecies, Cohttea frutefcens, is 
alfo raifed from feed, fown half an inch deep 
in a warm border in March or April, and 
when the plants are three inches high, tranf- 
plant them, fome in a fheltered border, and 
fome in pots, to move under Ihelter the fol- 
lowing winter. But if you would have the 
plants forwarder, or to flower the fame year,, 
fow the feed in pots, and plunge them fn a 
hot-bed early in March; it will forward then* 
confidcrably, that the plants will probably 
flower in Julv or Auguft. 

COMPOSITUS Flos. Compound Flower, 
i.e. compofed- of numerous flofculi, or fmall 
florets in the fame calyx, as in daify and fun- 
flower. 

All Compound Flowers arc fig^egatc. See 
Aggrkgatus Flos. , 

A compound flower is defined to be fonrroj 
of an aggregate, or union, of feveral diftin£k 
fructifications, or many fmall florets, or lefl'er 
flowers, within one common cup or calyx, 
and each floret furnifhed with a proper fructi- 
fication, cither all hermaphrodites, or males and 
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females, or hermaphrodites or males in the 
difk or middle, and females in the radius or 
circumference, and all the hermaphrodites 
having each rive {lamina, and thefe akva^> 
united by their anthera: or tops into a cylinder, 
through which pafl'es the ftyle, crowned with 
a divided ftigma, having both the divifions or 
l'egments revolute, or rolled back, and each 
floret iucceeded by a Angle naked feed, which 
is either coronated with down, 8cc. as in 
dandelion ; or the crown is wanting as in 
funflower. 

Examples of Compound Flowers, are daify. 
feverfew, marigold, funflower, after, chrys- 
anthemum, hawk-weed, centaury, African 
marigold, dandelion, and many others ; al! 
of which are formed of manv florets in one 
common cup, as above defcrihed. 

All Compound Flowers, which are a nume- 
rous tril>e, are of the clafs Syngene/ia. See 
Classis. 

The other general properties of a Com- 
pound Flower are, 

The common or general calyx is formed 
either of one feries of leaves immediately 
furrounding the receptacle and flofculcs or 
florets, or of a double feries, frequently a 
lefler and a greater, and is fometimes imbri- 
cated, i. e. formed of many fcales. 

The leffer flowers or florets that form the 
Compound Flower are univerfally monopeta- 
Ious, i e. of one petal, fitting cloie upon the 
receptacle, and are of different figures and 
iizes in different genera ; and under each flo- 
ret is generally placed a tingle feed. 

The compound flowers have different ap- 
pellations, according to the form, or figure, 
and iiluation of the florets of which it iscotn- 
pofed. 

They arc generally diftinguifhed by the 
folio wins appellations. 

Tubular Compound Flower, (tulutlofits, or 
of hollow florets) ; all the florets that compofe 
the flower are tubular and funncl-ihapcd. 
that is, hollow alinoffc from bottom to top, 
and divided into rive fprcading pans at the 
brim, and whirh kind of florets, wlicn they 
compofe entirely the whole Compound Flow- 
ers, are mofllv all hermaphrod tcs, having 
cjdi five ftan.inj and a llylc; though there 
a;e tabular imlc and female ttorcts, common 
to fome g'.-ncrj ; alio hollow neutral flo- 
rets. 

JJguhred C >mpouiir1 Flower, {Hgitliitin, flat 
o< ftiup-lh.-prd fl-.-eis) ; the flou-rs" that rom- 
pofi- the flower are all plane, tl.tt, and cx- 
pmded, a:ul rel'emble a ft rap, fillet, or tongue, 
and are eirju-r entire at 'op. or divided "into 
three or five purs, an I wlu'i h kind of florets, 



when they form entirely any compound flow- 
er, are commonly all hermaphrodites, and 
have each its five ftamina, ftyle, and naked 
feed, as in hawkweed, dandelion, and many 
other genera ; but there are alfo ligulate 
male and female florets, fometimes in the 
fame or different flowers. 

Radiated Compound Flower, (rad'tatus or 
radius, a radiated margin or circumference) ; 
having one, two, or more feries of long flat 
florets placed round the marcin or outward 
part, in form of a ray, or refei.tbling the rays 
proceeding from the body of the fun, as m 
funflower; and the difk (difcus), or central 
part, is formed by numerous fmall tubular flo- 
rets, exemplified alfo in funflower, marigold, 
Sec. In moft radiated compound flowers, the 
radius is generally formed ofligulated or plane 
florets, as in funflower and marigold juffc 
mentioned, and are commonly all females or 
neutrals; and the tubular florets in the dilk 
are generally all hermaphrodites or males; 
but in fome genera the radius is formed by 
long tubular florets, unlike thofe in the cen- 
tre, as in centaury or blue-bottle ; and in fome 
the florets in the radius are naked, that is, 
without petals altogether. 

It is moftly to be obferved, that both tubu- 
lar and flat florets, in all Compound Flowers 
that are not radiated, are generally all her- 
maphrodite. 

And in radiated Compound Flowers, the 
florets which occupy or form the dilk, are, for 
the general part, all hermaphrodite or male: 
and the fcmi-florets, or others that conftitute 
the rays, are moft commonly females or 
neutrals. 

Neutral florets are fuch as want both (la- 
mina and ftyle, and are of no fex, or neuter. 

Naked florets arc fuch that have no petal or 
corolla. 

But Compound Flowers arc conftitutcd fe- 
veral ways, as, 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets, both in the 
dilk and radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the dilk, 
and tubular females in the radius. 

Tubular hcrmap'iioditcs in the difk, and 
tubular neutrals in the ray. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulatc hermaphrodites in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulatcd females in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulatcd neutrals in the ray. 

Tubular henna pi i rod i ten in the difk, and 
naked femtles in the radius. 

Tubular male florets in the difk, and naked 
females in the i.ty or radius. 

Ligulated 
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Ligulated hermaphrodites both in the di£k 
and radius. 

As to the number of florets in a Compound 
Flower, they are generally very numerous and 
indeterminate. 

In fome genera the florets of the Compound 
Flower have fmall diftindt cups within the 
larger, and belong to the fifth order of the 
clafs Syngenefia. 

Of Double Compound Flowers. 
Plenitude or doublenefs in Compound Flow- 
ers is eftedled different ways. 

As, for example, radiated Compound Flow- 
ers, which generally have plane florets in the 
margin, and tubulars in the dilk, are rendered 
double two different ways ; that is; the pleni- 
tude may either be effected by an increafe 
of the radius, and an almoft total exclulion of 
the tubular florets in the diik, or is effected 
by an elongation of the hollow florets in the 
centre, and a lefs profound divifion of their 
brims. In the firft. mode of impletion, which 
is termed impletion by the radius, it is evi- 
dent that a radiated flower, rendered double 
by the radius, will be either almoft entirely 
female florets, as in feverfew and African 
marigold; or of neutral florets, as in funflow- 
er: and in the fecond mode of impletion, 
termed impletion by the dilk, the florets of 
that part are extended to a great length, and 
thofe of che radius, though they fometimcs 
remain unchanged, moll commonly adopt the 
figure of thofe of the difk, without, however, 
fufFering any alteration in the point of fex. 
Daify, feverfew, and African marigold, ex- 
hibit inftances of this, as well as the former 
mode of impletion. 

The impletion of tubular Compound Flow- 
ers feems to ohferve the fame rule as that of 
the radiated flowers juft delivered. 

COMPOSTS. In gardening, Comports 
are compounds or mixtures of feveral earths, 
or earthy fubftpntes, and dungs, either for the 
improvement of the general foil of a garden, 
or of that for fome particular plants. 

Almoft every plant in nature may be laid 
to have fome particular favourite foil ; and yet 
there is hardly any plant or lice but what will 
profper in common garden earth; and even 
the mod delicate plants of our grcen-houfes, 
floves, and hot-beds, arc found to fuccecd in 
common rich .light mould, of the quality of 
that of a good kitchen garden; fo that none 
need be at any great lofs on the confideration 
of Comports. I would obferve, however, that 
many kinds of plants may he farther improved 
bv Coinpofls adapted to the foil of their natu- 
ral growth ; but, on the oilier hand, would 
be uiidei flood to mean, that only a few dill'er- 



ent Comports are neceflary for all the known 
plants in the* world ; which we can affirm for 
the fatisfadtion of the unexperienced, and not 
perplex them with tedious directions in "every 
genus, for preparing expenfive and trouble- 
fome Comports for every fpecies thereof, 
which is altogether unneceflTary. 

As, for inftance, a rich moderately light 
Compoft, of the texture of kitchen - garden 
earth, is agreeable to moft plants ; a loofe 
light Compoft for fome particular plants ; a 
dry, fandy, rubbifhy Compoft for others, 
fuch as moft of the fucculent tribe; and a 
loamy fattilh Compoft, of a pliable mouldery 
temperature, is particularly well adapted to 
moft forts of trees and fhrubs, and indeed to 
moft plants that are nor fucculent. 

But prepared Compofts are principally in 
practice for plants in pots, and for fome cu- 
rious flowers in beds, and tender plants in 
hot-beds, &c. 

In refpeel, however, to Compofts for the 
amendment of the general foils of a garden, 
feveral fpecies of earthy fubrtances may be em- 
ployed, according as the quality of the natural 
foil /hall require ; as, for inftance, if the na- 
tural foil is of a very light, loofe, or fandy 
quality, it may be afEfted occafionally by the 
addition of heavy fubftances, fuch as loam, 
and any kind of fatfiih earth, mud of ponds 
and ditches, with plenty of rotten dung ; on 
the other hand, heavy, clayey, and all ftub- 
born foils, may be meliorated by light Com- 
pofts, i. e. any light fandy earth, drift and 
fea-fand, the fhovellings of turnpike -roads, 
the cleanfmg of ftreets, all kinds of afhes, 
rotten tanuer's-bark, rotten wood and faw- 
duft, and other fimilar light opening materials 
that can be moft convenient! y obtained, adding 
to any, or all of them, a convenient portion 
of dung. 

As to Comports for particular curious plants, 
to be preferved in pots or tubs, beds, ecc. the 
following are in practice. 

One principal Comport in practice is frerti 
or maiden earth from a pafture-ground, that 
is, ot u light, but fattiih mouldery tempera- 
ture; and if it inclines to loam of a pliable 
texture, it will be an advantage ; however, 
of any fat pliable paflurc eart.'i^ take the top 
fpit, turf and all, and to which add about one 
third or fourth part of thoroughly rotten dung, 
and lay the whole in a long heap or ridge a 
yard high, in "a littiation cxpolKl to the fun 
and air, feveral months, turning it over occa- 
fionally, that the whole may be converted to 
mould, and the p::;s proper!)' incorporated; 
and this will be found to anfwer almoft every 
purpofe of vegetation. But in default of gooa 
pafture 
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pafture earth, which is foractimes inconveni- 
ent to be obtained, a quantity of good garden 
mould of the above quality will anfwer vey 
■well ; but more particularly* that which has 
been well cultivated by proper manure, which 
may at all times be procured from the quar- 
ters of the kitchen garden : add thereto one 
third of fourth part of rotten dung, none bet- 
ter than that of old hot-beds ; and if the mould 
is rather of a ftiff nature, add alio about a 
fourth part of fea or drift land, or, for want 
of thefe, afhes, or rotten tan, &c. carting 
the whole in an heap, to lie rive or fix months, 
but if a year the better, ftirring it over fcveral 
times, as above directed. 

Another Compoft in ufe is that for plants 
that particularly require a more light, loofe 
foil; a Compoft may be formed of one half 
good light pafture mould, or that of a gar- 
den, and about one third part of fand, and 
another of rotten dung, forming die whole 
in a heap as above. 

For plants that require a foft, loofe, rich 
earth, ufe for Compoft good light rich earth 
of a garden or pafture, rotten tanner's-bark, 
or rotten earthy wood, faw-duft, tree leaves, 
rotten dung, and a fmall portion of fand. 

For plants that delight in dry rubbiihy foils, 
as the fucculent tribe, form a Compoft of 
one half of perfectly light garden or pafture 
mould, and one half of fand or road foil, and 
a little fcreenedlime rubbifti, laying the whole 
in a heap for a few weeks or months, and 
turn it over two or duce times in a mixed or- 
der; which Cotnpnft may be made lighter or 
heavier, according as the plants arc more or 
lefs fucculent. 

A loamy Compoft, as already hinted, is a 
favourite foil of numbers of pi ants ; that is, 
though moll plants will flourifh in any kind 
of good earth, or the Comports before men- 
tioned, yet that of a light, warm, loamy tem- 
perature, is found to improve the culture of 
aluioft all forts of plants, but more particular- 
ly all the tree and fhrub kind: this Compoft is 
thus prepared ; maiden or frefh loamy earth 
from a common, or any dry pafturc-ground, 
where the foil is of a fott and moderately light 
pliable nature (fee Loam), taking the upper- 
ruoft fpit, fward and all, chopping it to bits, 
and add thereto rotten dung, as before di- 
rected, which, after lying in a ridge or heap 
twelve or fifteen months to rot the fward, and 
by rrctiuent turnings over to break the lumps, 
and mix the parts, will he excellent for ufe ; 
when, if ne< cfiary, it may either be made 
lighter by the addition of fome of the forc- 
tneutioned light materials, or made heavier by 
a mixture or fat garucn earth, according as 



the nature of particular plants fhall require, 
which will be always hinted in the culture of 
the refpedtive articles, whether in pots, beds, 
or borders. 

The florifts are generally curious in their 
compofitions for their fine prize flowers ; the 
following are their auricula and hyacinth 
Compofts, but which will alio aivTwer for al- 
moft all other curious flowers. 

For auriculas, the favourite compoft is 
light earth from a pafture ground, the top 
fpit with the fward, and neat's dung, of each 
an equal portion, and about half die quantity 
of drift or fea-fand, and, when it can be had, 
a little rotten willow earth, or any rotten 
earthy wood, or old rotten tan or faw-duft, 
forming the whole in an heap for feveral 
months, or a year, turning it over feveral times 
at proper intervals. 

This Compoft is alfo proper for many other 
curious flower plants, fuch as the fine carna- 
tions, curious ranunculufes, and anemones ; 
and for which, to make it go farther, you 
may add a quantity of good garden mould ; 
obferving, however, that though rhefe flow- 
ers often excel in the above Compoft, yet I 
have obferved them flower almoft equally well 
in common, rich, light, garden earth. 

For the hyacinth, the favourite Compoft is 
different from the above, though that will 
anfwer tolerably well, as will alfo fome of 
the other light Compofts, and they even often 
profper well in good garden earth ; however, 
curious florifts, to blow that delightful flower 
in its higheft perfection, often ufe the follow- 
ing Compoft — Neat's dung and drift fand, of 
each an equal portion, and half the quantity 
of old rotten tan, and where it can be ealily 
procured, the fame portion of rotten leaves 
of trees, or, in lieu thereof, add a little more 
rotten bark, and a proportionate quantity of 
light earth from a pafture or garden ; let' the 
whole be mixed in a heap, to lie at Icaft a 
year, giving it frequent turnings ; but if it re- 
mains in the heap fifteen or eighteen months, 
it will be an advantage. 

With one or other of all the above Compofts 
you fuit all forts of plants fuflicicntly, of 
which directions arc given in the culture of 
all the refpedtive articles ; and any of the 
forts of Compoft may always, upon occafion, 
be eked out by an addition of garden earth, 
in proportion to the intended temperature of 
each icfpcdtivc Compoft. 

But where any particular Compoft is necef- 
fary, it is exhibited in treating ot the culture 
of the refpedtive articles. 

In all Compofts where fand is neceffary, 
fea or drift-fand is to be preferred, and that 
which 
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which is dug out ofy pits is the moft improper 
of all} therefore, where fea r fand; cannot- be 
cafily -obtained,, which /is rather the ; beft<, -al- 
ways chufe drift-fand, or that taken/near jthe 
furfacc. t v t ; »,-;. .:■ : ',<: . . : : "i' 

Likewife in Coroppfts where rotten earthy 
wood is fequififej that pf old. rotten willow 
trees, or --any other that can be.;nad, wijl do ;= 
or, in default thereof, old rotten tanner's bark 
may be fubftituted, and is a very proper in- 
gredient ; alfo all forts pf wood faw-duft may 
be.ufed.- 

In ufing garden mould occafionally for 
Compofts, the places of the quarters, from 
whence it is taken may readily be made 
good by a due fupply of manure, and the 
emptyings of pots of old earth, and old flow- 
er-beds, &c. which being wrought up toge- 
ther. with die natural foil, will he excellent for 
the growth of kitchen vegetables. 

AH Compoftsihould be formed in an open 
expofure, free to the,fun, air, rains, frofts, &c. 
to meliorate and ferrilifc the foils ; and the 
ingredients ihpuld be formed in an heap, not 
in- a large .and high one, but rather extended 
in •length like a ridge, about a; yard or; four 
feet thick, fo that the rays of .the fun may 
penetrate through it : once every two or three 
mp.nths, at leaft, it ought tp be ..turned over, 
anid the bottom . thrown to the top, that all the 
parts may be well mixed, and equally parti- 
cipate of the influence of the fun and ele- 
ments ; this is fp cffential, that if the heap 
is not thus expofed, the Compoft would be far 
from affording- the propofed advantage to the 
plants, and would to many forts rather prove 
detrimental, fo that it woulo be more eligible to 
yfc common garden mould immediately from 
a well-cultivated border or quarter. 

It is ncceflary that all Compofts for plants 
in pots, tubs, &c. alfo for all tender plants 
in hot-beds and flower-beds, mould remain 
fevcral months in the heap or ridge before it is 
ufed, efpecially thole Compofts formed of 
fiefh earth and other new materials, which 
ihould always have a Cummer's fun and win- 
ter's froft, and frequent ftirring, for the whole 
fliould be perfectly meliorated, and converted 
to a pure mould. 

When "the Compofts arc to be ufed, it is 
not advilablc to fcrccn them, except for fomc 
particular purpofes, which arc hinted in dif- 
ferent parts of the work; fo that, for general 
ufes, the foil fhould only he broken line with 
the ipadc and hands, for, when fine ferrcned 
or fitted, it becomes too compact for the roots 
of plants. 

The term maiden ,or virgin earth, often 
mentioned for Compofts, fignifics that of any 



common, or other pafture ; grqund, that. .has 
never been ploughed for the production of 
other crops, or, at , leaft, that has been a 
long time in pafture. 
CQMPTONlA. 

/This genus furnilhes ahardy deciduous tree', 
for ornamental plantations, with fern -like 
leaves, and mqneecious, apetalo us flowers. 
Clafs. and order, MonceciaTriandria. 
Characters.}, Male and female flowers apart 
on the fame tree, the males collected into cy- 
lindric, imbricated, loofe amentums. Calyx, 
a diphyllous cup. Corolla, none. Sta- 
MityA, three fhort : filaments, topped widi bi- 
valve andierav The females collected into 
ovate, imbricated,, clofe amentums. Calyx, 
a fix-leaved cup, membranaceous at the bafe. 
Corolla, none. , Pistillum, a rounditb. 
germen, with tvyp capillary ftyles. Peri- 
cardium, the germen becomes an oval, 
unilocular- nut. . 
The fpecies is, 
. CoMPTOKiA afplcnifolia. 
. SpUemuqrt-kavcd Comptonia.] Rifes with an 
upright ftem branching to twenty or more feet 
high,, oblong leaves, finuated on their edges al- 
ternately, very 'deep ; and faflxon - coloured, 
florets in amentums, fucceeded by roundiih 
fcuit. , 

f his tree is veiy hardy, and will fucceed in 
almoft any foil ; it is propagated either b] 
feeds or layers. By feeds : — fow the 
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bout an inch deep m a bed of light earth ia 
the fpring, and the plants will come up the 
next/year, pbferving to keep them clear from 
weeds, and giving occafional waterings in dry 
weadier. 

By layers, lay the young fummer ftioots in 
autumn by Hit laying, and in two years they 
will be well rooted, when they may be taken 
oil' and transplanted. 

CONIFERS, Coniferous, or Cone bear- 
ing ; plants which bear that kind of fruit or 
feed-veflcl, called a Cone. See Conus and 
Strobilus. 

The plants of this tribe are moftly of the 
tree and thrub kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year, except fomc forts of larch, which 
lofc their leaves during the winter. 

The principal genera of the Coniferous 
tribe are, the p'nius, or pine-tree, including 
fir, larch, and cedar of Lebanon — the cu- 

preffus, cyprclV-trcc — Thuja, arbor-vita* 

ephedra, Ihrubby hoi fe-tail— jtoiiperus, juni- 
per-tree, including favin, and fevcral fpecies 
of cedars. The height of fomc fpecies ofyw- 
niperus dots not exceed two feet, that of fome 
fpecies of/>/«.v.t approaches to a hundred ; their 
form is generally conical, and extremely beau- 
Q.4 tifuL 
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tiful, from the difpoGtion of their brimcKes, 
which furroimd and cover the ftem even to 
the uoot, and extend themfelves horizontal]} 
and circularly, like ib many rays. ; 

Moft of the. Coniferous trees are refinous, 
or gummy; thefe' gums have a bitter tafte, 
but very agreeable imell ; arid it is faid, plan- 
tations of them are exceeding wholefome, by 
meliorating the air by their balfamic and aro- 
matic exhalations, befides being beautiful to 
behold. 

• From the larch-tree is extracted what we 
erronepirfly rail' Venice tuipentine; frotn the 
wild pine, pr.pinafter, is extracted the com- 
mon turpentine, and from which is diftilled 
the oil of that name ; the dregs of the diftil- 
lation form the common rofin : the pitch-tree, 
a fort of fir, produces the fubftance from 
whence it derives the name. The branches 
of- the black and white fpruce-firs are ufed by 
the Americans in making their fpruce-beer ; 
the leaves of the common favin are ufed by 
farriers for deftroying worms in horfes. A 
deco&ion in milk of the feeds of pinaftcr, 
or of the extremities of the branches pulled 
in fpringi is faid, with a proper regirhenj to 
cure the motft confirmed and inveterate/curvy. 
: All the forts are hardy and valuable plants 
in. ornamental gardening, and many of them 
moft valuable timber trees, particularly the 
genus firms i none are more ornamental 
when growing, or turn to more profit when 
felled, for thev arrive to great height and 
magnitude, and, as timber, are fuperior for 
moft kinds of building's, and moft excellent 
for ma Its of mips. 

The timber of the horizontal cyprefs is faid 
to refift worms, moths, and all putrefaction, 
and to laft many centuries ; the doors of St 
Peter's church at Rome, it is faid, were ori- 
ginally of this material, which, after lafting 
eleven hundred years, difcovercd not the leaft 
tendency to corruption. . 

But /or the culture, and other particulars 
of the Coniferous trees, fee their rcfpcctivc 
genera. 

CONVALLARTA, Conval-Lily, or Lily 
of the Valley, and Solomon's- Seal'. 

This genus confilts of hardy, herbaceous, 
fiowciy perennials, producing annual fialks 
from fix inches to a yard in Ihiturc, adorned 
with oblong, ribbed k.ivcs, and monopetalous, 
f.r.r.'l, hell - fnaped flowers, and are eligible 
luriiitiirc for the pleafurc-ground. 

Clil's and order, Ilexamlria Monopjnia. 

Charathrx.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
monopculoiis, bi ll - (haped, fix - parted, and 
fprcading at the biim. Stamina, fix fila- 
jjrinits inferted into the corolla, and erect an- 
8 



rheras. Pistillum, a globular germen, 
flender ft'yle, and obtufe/ rrigonouS' ftigma. 
; P£RicARpiu!rf, a round, triloeular berry; and 
fingle feed. '•' 1 - 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

I. CoNVALLARlA'wff/fl/tt; i •(• 
(May Conval ' Lily)— or Lily of the Valley.'] 
Convallaria with a fibrous, creeping; white foot, 
oblong, erect, longitudinally - veined leaves, 
in pairs, five or fix inches long, and-one or 
two broad, and among them naked »fk>wer- 
ftalks half a foot high, garnifhed with -final!, 
drooping, white flowers, ranged in a fingle 
feries on one fide the ftalk. 

Varieties.'] Lily of the Valley with fingle 
white flowers —double white flowers — red 
flowers — purple and white ftriped flowers — 
double purple and white flowers. 

This fpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
woods and fhady places, in many parts of 
Britain, and other parts of Europe ; but all 
of them poflefs great merit as flower- plants 
for fhady-borders, and the compartments of 
wildernefs works, and the like, though they 
will fucceed any where ; and thofe of the 
double and ftriped kinds, particularly, are 
very beautiful. 

2. Convallaria Polygonatum. 
(Polygonatum officinale)— or Common Solo- 
mons-Seal,] Convallaria with a thick, knotty, 
flefhy, fibrated, white root ; upright, two-edg- 
ed, firm ftalks, ten or twelve inches to two 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong-oval, ribbed, 
alternate leaves, their bafe embracing the ftalk; 
and from their axillas, fhort divided foot 
ftalks, each fupporting one drooping white 
flower. 

Varieties.] Common Solomon's-Seal with 
iingle white flowers — double white flowers — 
fweet-fecrited white flowers— with purple ftalks 
and white flowers. 

This, arid varieties, as well as ornamental 
plants in gardens, are of medical property, 
and the root is the part chiefly ufed, being fre- 
quently applied as a poultice to green wounds 
and bruifes, and a decoction of the plant cures 
the itch : the knotty root cut through tranf- 
vcrfcly having particular marks, appearing of 
ibmc refembl;\ncc to a fcal, hence the name 
Solomon's Seal is derived. 

3. Convallaria multipara. 
Multiflorous Solomons Seal.] Convallaria 

with a thick, jointed, fibrated, white root; 
upright round (talks near a yard high, gar- 
uilhcd with broad, oblong -oval, alternate 
leaves, embracing the ftalks with their bafe ; 
tud from their axillas, fhort foot-flalks, flip- 
porting manygrccniflt-whitc flowers. 

Varieties. J Large Uroad-lcavcd Multiflorous 
Solomon's- 
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Solorooh/s-Seal with fingle and double flowers 
— Dwarf Multiflorous Solqraoii's-Seal with 
ftriped leaves. . :.•/,■ 

4. Con v all aria racemofa. . , , 
, Racemous-flowered Solomon' s-Seal.] Conyfll- 
laria with a thick, knotty, fibrated rpot;; VP- 
right ftalks two feet high j oblong, pointed, 
ribbed, clofe-ficting, alternate Jeaves ; and the 
Italics terminated by racemous fpikes,pf green- 
ifh-white flowers.. ■;...>•: .vr-v ■ 

Convallaria verticillata. . ; ■>'■''■' 

Vcrticillated-Narrow4eaved Solomon' s-Seal.] 
Convallaria with a thick, jointed, fibrated, 
•white. root;, upright angular ftalks two feet 
high ; long, narrow, fmooth .leaves,, in ,a ■ ver- 
ticilius or whorl round the ftalks ; and from 
the places of the leaves, fhort foot-jftalks, each 
fupporting four or rive finall whitifh flow- 
ers. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies arc mono- 
petalous, bell, or funnel-ftiaped, rather, fmall, 
and divided at the brim into fix fpreading feg- 
~mehts, appearing in May and June, fucceeded 
by round berries, furnifhed with, ripe feeds in 
autumn. 

They are all perennial in root, but the ftalks 
and leaves are annual, rifing in fpring, and 
perHhing in autumn. < 

All. the forts are hardy, and delight in ftiady 
places, fb are well calculated as ornamental 
furniture for the borders of wood- walks, wil- 
dernefs quarters, and ftiady borders, where 
they will appear very ornamental bodi in their 
lingular growth, foliage, and flowers ; but all 
the forts will alfo grow in almoft any fituation, 
and multiply exceedingly by their creeping 
roots, may be planted in fpring or autumn; 
giving the common occafional culture of the 
other border plants, of weeding, hoeing, &c. 
and to cut down their decayed .ftalks," and 
every three or four years to reduce their 
fpreading roots within due compafs. 
Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
abundantly by dividing or flipping their roots 
apy . time from autumn till fpring, though 
thofc divided and planted out in autumn will 
flower ftrong the following fummer ; the 'flips 
may be planted at once where thev are always 
to remain, or as may be required; and they 
need not be removed oitener than cveiy three 
or four years, or only when they are greatly 
increafeil in the roots, may cither be taken up, 
reduced and re-planted, or, as they ftnnd, have 
the roots trimmed to proper regularity. • 

CONVOLVULUS, Convolvulus, Bind- 
weed, or Bear-bind. > 

This genus comprifes many herbaceous 
twining and trailing plants, annuals and per* 
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ennials, of which there are .fome of • very 
flowery growth, and proper ornaments/or the 
pleafure - ground, and one or two .for the 
green-houfe, all of them .adorned principally 
with fpear and heart-ihaped leaves, and large 
open bell- ftiaped flowers. 
... This genus derives the name, Convolvulus, 
from convolvo, i. e. to roll round, or twine 
.about,' -as mpft <of the plants wind and afcend 
fpirally round any fuppOrt. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
1. Chara£lers.~\Q.&'LYfL is monophyllous, oval, 
five-parted at top, and permanent. Corol- 
la is monopetalous, 'large, bell-fhaped, and 
fpreading. Stamina, five fhort filaments, 
and . cpmprefled . antherae> , Pistillum, . a 
roundiih gejmen, flender ftyle, and two 
broad, oblong ftigmas. Pericarpium, a 
roundifli capfule, having feveral roundhh 
feeds. , 

There are upwards of a hundred fpecies, 
but hot a quarter of them have merit in gar- 
dening, and fome. are common and very trou- 
blefome weeds, fuch as the trailing Field 
Bind-weed, and the Large Volubilate White 
Bear-bind, both of which are fpecies of Con- 
volvulus; the latter, in particular, is .often 
very troublefome in gardens in fummer, by its 
winding ftalks, which twine, about .any thing 
,they. encounter, either along the furfece of 
die earth, or afcend fpirally abput> tall plants 
or trees ten or fifteen feet high. 

The fpecies of this genus, therefore, that 
merit culture, are principally for ornamental 
purpofes ; and the following are the moft ma- 
terial fpecies in our gardens. 

The firft three are hardy herbaceous an- 
nuals. 

r. Convolvulus tricolor. 
Threcrcoloured Convolvulus, commonly called 
Convolvulus. Minor.] Convolvulus with pro- 
ftrate, branchy flalks two feet long, trailing 
on the ground! garniflied with ipear-fhaped- 
oval, clofe- fitting leaves ; and at their axillas, 
long ;foot-ftalks, each fupporting one large, 
tri-coldurcd flower, light blue, having a white 
and yellow bottom. 

Varieties.] Convolvulus Minor with blue 
flowers, having white bottoms — with white 
flowers — variegated blue and white flowers. 

This fpecies and varieties are very llorite- 
rous annuals; the (la Iks. generally piuftrate 
•thernl'elves along the .ground, without any 
twining or climbing property, fpreading their 
branches every way, flowering, at every joint 
from June till September. . 1 
a. Convolvulus purpurea. ■ 
Purple Convolvulus Major.] Convolvulus 
with twining,, fpirally .alceiiding flalks and 
Q,(j ^ branches. 
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branches, winding aboiu fupport fix or- eight, 
feet high, adorned with roundilh, heart-' 
formed, entire leaves j and from the fid&£ 
erect foot-ftalks, fnpporting large, open, pur- 
ple-coloured flowers. 

Fatitties.] Convolvulus Major with deep 
purple flowers— red flowers — blue flowers- 
white flowers. 

Tbefe varieties are very flowery and beau"- 
tiful anuuals ; and if their ftalks have fupport 
to climb upon, they will flower at every joint 
from July till October, fucceeded by abun- 
dance of ripe feed. 

3. Convoi.vui.us Nil. 
Anil— or Deep-Blue Convolvulus MajorJ\ 

Convolvulus with twining ftalks and branch- 
es, mounting ahout fupport lix or eight feet 
high, garniflied with heart - (haped, thrce- 
iobed, hairy leaves, and long axillary foot- 
ftalks, each fupporting two large, deep-blue 
flowers. 

This is an exceeding beautiful annual, re- 
quires fupport to climb upon, and will exhibit 
a fine bloom from Auguft till O&oher. 

The two following are (hrubby perennials 
of the green-houfe. 

4. Convolvulus canarunfis. , 
Canary Evergreen Convolvulus.'} Convol- 
vulus with twining, woody, perennial ftalks 
and branches, winding about fupport .twenty 
feet high, garniflicd withheart-fhaped-oblong, 
downy, evergreen leaves, and axillary foot- 
ftalks, each fupporting feveral purplilh flow- 
ers. 

5. Convolvulus Cnecrum. 

(Cnecrum album) — or Silvery Convolvulus.] 
Convolvulus with upright, fhrubby, perennial 
ftalks, branchy, and a yard high, clofcly gar- 
niflied on every fide with fpcar-f haped, downy, 
filvcry leaves ; and at the ends of the branches, 
cltilkry heads of reddifh flowers. 

The flowers of all the fpcciesof Convolvu- 
lus are monopetalous, bell-fhaped, large, and 
fprcading, appearing in June, July, Auguft, 
and September, arc very elegant ; and although 
each dower is but of one day's duration, the 
annual forts exhibit a daily and plentiful luc- 
tcflion till killed by the froft, and ripen 
abundance of feeds. 

They arc all natives of diflant countries, but 
have long been inhabitants of our gardens as 
plants of ornament. 

All the annual kinds arc hardy, and arc 
beautiful furniture for the plcafurc-ground ; 
will profper in any common foil, and are pro- 
per both for borders and the vacant fpaccs in 
the fronts of the mod confpicuous (hrubbcry- 
clumpj ; and they all rife freely from feed in 
jtfjc full ground, which may be fown where 



they are to remain to' flower'; obferving, that 
the Convolvulus tricolor, or Minor, may either 
be fuffercd to trail upon the ground, according 
to its natural growth, or may be' tied up to 
flicks :' but the other two annual fpecics/and 
their varieties, being of the voluble or twining 
running kind, muft have tall flicks' to climb 
-upOn> : on " which they will naturally twine 
themfelves 1 feveral feet high, flowering all die 
way, and appear very ornamental. ■ 

The propagation of all thefe annual kirids is 
by fowing the feed in March or April, in 
patches, in the places where they are to flow- 
er; in each patch low four or five feeds half 
an inch deep, and when die plants are an inch 
or two high, thin them, leaving but two or 
three of the be'ft in each patch (fee Annual 
Plants), managing them afterwards as above 
directed. 

The two perennial fpecies are tender, but 
elegant furniture for , the green-houfe collec- 
tion, ■ and well worth the attention of. ever}' 
one poflefled of the conveniencies for prefcrv- 
ing them during winter. 

Let them be kept in pots of rich earth, and 
managed as geraniums, and myrtles, &c. See 
Green-house Plants. 

The propagation of thefe' two forts here is 
commonly by layers in the fpring* which take 
root freely in three or four months i cuttings 
of the young (hoots alfo grow, freely in a 
fhady border in May, June, and July; fuck- 
ers from the root alio make good plants. 

Of this genus, the two following perennials, 
Bindweed, and Bearbind, before hinted, 1 are- 
well-known troublefome weeds ; but as they 
produce many' elegant flowers,! fome for va- 
riety preferve here (and there patches of. them 
for flowering. > ' • ■ 
' Their titles, &c. are, 
6. Convolvulus arvenjis. 
Field Perennial Convolvulus, or Small. Field 
Bindweed.] Convolvulus with creeping and. 
deeply penetrating, fmall, fibry, tough roots ; 
many weak, trailing and twining (talks,, two or 
three feet long ; garnifhed with fmall, triangu- 
lar, arrow-pointed leaves, die bale pointed at 
both fides ; and at all the joints, a iinglc 
flower on each foot-flalk, of different colours 
in different varieties. 

Varieties.] Field Perennial Convolvulus 
with white flowers — rofe-coloured flowers — 
rofe and white ftriped flowers— white and 
purple flowers — white and purple, ftriped 
flowers — purple white-rayed flowers.. 

All thefe varieties grow wild iu. great 
abundance on the fides of banks and dry gra- 
velly foils, where they exhibit a profusion of 
flowers ; but if i'omc patches arc intended for 
the 
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the garden by way of variety, g rear , car c is 
rcquifite to keep their roots within due com- 
pafs, for they creep far, and their ftalks, over- 
run whatever they grow, near, and often rife 
naturally in gardens, proving moft trouble- 
fome weeds, difficult to eradicate, for the 
roots run deep, and are fo very tough, that 
gardeners in wrath often call them the devil's 
guts. 

The roots are perennial, and the ftalks rife 
in fpring, and die to the root in autumn. 
7. Convolvulus fcpium. 
Hedge Perennial Convolvulus, or Great 
White Bearbind.~\ Convolvulus with long, 
creeping, thick, flefhy, white roots, fending 
up annually many twining' ftalks, winding 
round fupport ten or fifteen feet extent, gar- 
nifhed with large, roundifti, and oblong, ar- 
row-pointed leaves, divided at the bafe ; and 
long peduncles from the joints of the branches, 
each fupporting one large, bell fhaped, pure 
, white flower. 

Varieties.] Large purple flowers — large 
purple-ftriped flowers. 

This fpecies grows wild in hedges and gar- 
dens,, have perennial roots, and annual ftalks, 
afcending fpirally round the neighbouring 
plants, bu/hes, hedges, and trees, producing 
many fair flowers; but if fome patches are 
dcligned as climbers iu wildcrnefs-works, or 
fhrubberics, for variety, they fhould be placed, 
detached from all other plants and trees, and 
fix long ftout ftakes, or branchy flicks, for 
their ftalks to twine upon, and keep their roots 
within fmall bounds, for they often rife natu- 
rally in gardens, and prove moft trouble- 
fome weeds to the gardener, having" very 
creeping roots, that multiply greatly, run 
deep in the ground, and the Ieaft bit will grow 
and fend up ftalks that over-run and twine 
round every thing in their progrefs ; therefore, 
in digging the ground, every bit that appears 
fliould be carefully picked out, and in fummer 
the ftalks fliould be conflantly pulled up, which 
will alio contribute confiderably to the deftruc- 
tion of the roots. 

The following perennial of the fame genus 
is alio cuItivatcdTin fomc gardens for variety. 
8. Convolvulus Batatas. 
Batatas, or Spaxijii-Pctatoc] Convolvulus 
with large, oblong, tuberous, white, eatable 
roots ; trailing ftalks three or four feet long ; 
heart-fhapcd-angular leaves; and large, btTl- 
ihaped, while flowers ; and the ftalks rooting 
at the joints, produce large radical tubers. 

This is a native of both Indies, introduced 
here from Spain and Portugal, where the roots 
grow very long and large, refembling large 
white kidney-potatoes ; they do not, however, 



acquire perfection in England, but the roots 
are annually imported here' from the above 
countries, and we may often fee them expofed 
/or fale jri the fruiterers' /hops in London. 
They have a fweetifti tafte, but inferior to 
our common potatoes. ' " ' 

If intended to have a few plants for variety, 
plant the roots, either whole or divided, ina 
warm border, in March or April, wliere they 
will fend up ftalks, and flower in. autumn'; 
but to have them in greater perfection, plant 
the roots in a flender hot-bed, covered with a 
frame and glaftes during bad weather, by 
which aid they flower earlier, and often form 
many tubers at the joints. 

Convolvulus, Scarlet. — See Tpomcea. 
CONUS, a Cone;.* a fpecies of fruit, or 
fcaly feed-veflel, of the coniferous trees, as 
the pine-tree, &c. formed into a conical figure, 
and commonly called a Cone, Comes ; but 
modern botanifts have fubftituted in its place 
Sirobilus. See Strobilus. 

This fpecies of feed-veflel is formed of an 
amentum, and compofedof many hard woody 
fcales, curioufly arranged, and fixed by their 
bafe to an axis, which occupies the middle of 
the Cone, fo they open only at top : in many 
fpecies of pine-tree, the fcales of the Cone are 
of a bony nature, and almoft united, as thole 
of the cedar of Lebanon, Scotch pine, Sec', in 
fir, larch, arbor-vita:, and cyprefs, the fcales 
are of a fubftance like hard leather; and fn. 
juniper, favin, &c. they are united, and be- 
come flefhy and fucculent like a berry. — 
Thefe fcales which compofe the Cones, ferve r 
at firft, each as a calyx to a fruc*tiik^rion,' and 
being perfiftent, thev harden by degrees to a 
bony or very hard fubftance, ferving alfo as a 
fort of pericarpium to the feeds, which are 
lodged naked principally betwixt the bottom- 
of the fcales, and by them nourilhed as in a 
proper feed-veflel. 

The fcales of the Cones often fo clofely 
involvc'the feeds, that they cannot bediflodged 
without violence, by fplitting the Cones open 
with an inftrument driven through them, or 
till they arc expofed to the midfummer fun, or 
before a fire, which caufes them to open gra- 
dually. See PtNUs* 

'The feeds thcmfelvcs are moftly oblong, 
hnrd like a nut, and crowned with a larj;c 
membranaceous wing. 

Thefe feeds or kernels, in fome fpecies of 
pi>!us, are eatable, particularly, thofc of the 
Phius pinea, or ftonc-pine, being exceeding 
wholefome, and' good for. coughs and con- 
fu nptions ; and in Italy, where the trees 
abound, they are ferved up to table with other 
fruits in the Ucfirrt, during the winter i'eafon. 
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CONYZA, Fleabane. 
, Itconiifts of herbaceous and fhrubby plants, 
adorned with compound flowers, and of which 
there is one fmall (hrubby fpecies, pretty com- 
mon in our green-houfes v 

It is entitled, 

Conyza Candida. 

White-leaved Under-fhrviby Conyza. ,] Co- 
nyza with a fhort Ihrubby ftalk, branching fix 
or eight inches high ; cloiely garnifhed with 
ovate, fmall, downy, white, iilvery leaves ; 
and from the fides and ends of the branches, 
long woolly flower-flalks, each fuftaining two 
or three yellow compound flowers. 

It requires fhelrer in winter, and is very 
beautiful in its low huihy growth and iilvery 
leaves : let it be kept in pots of rich earth, to 
be moved to a green-houfc or garden-frame, 
to, have fhelter from froft ; and it may be 
propagated by flips of its branches in fpring, 
which, if planted in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed about a month, and often watered, 
will grow freely ; but cuttings planted in fum- 
mer often emit roots without the aid of a hot- 
bed. 

COPAIFERA, Balfam of Capivi Tree. 

A large American balfamiferous exotic with 
decandrious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Digynia. 

Ckaraclers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
four acute, oblong, concave, very fpreadirig 
petals. Stamina, ten {lender incurved fila- 
ments, with oblong incumbent antherse. Pis- 
tillum, a roundifh, comprefled, pedicillated 
germen ; (lender, incurved ftyle, and blunt 
ftigma. Per.icar.pium, an oval, bivalve 
legume, containing a fingle ovate feed. 

There is but one fpecies, 

CpVAlFERA officinalis. 

Balfam of Capivi Tree.] This tree rifes in 
Spaniih-America, to the height of fifty or 
fixty feet. We have no other description but 
that the leaves are roundifh, and the flowers 
are of a red colour. 

From this tree the Capivi balfam is extract- 
ed, by tapping the trunk once — afterwards i' 
will produce no more balfam. 

It is propagated by feeds procured from 
America ; which, as ioon as arrived, mud he 
fown on a hot-bed ; and, when the plants are 
of a fi/c to tranfplant, mull be potted and 
placed in the bark -bed of the (love, and treated 
a* other woody plants of the like nature. 

CORDIA, Cordia, or Sebcflcn. 

A genus comprifing ten or twelve fpecies 
of exotics, natives of the hot parts of Afia an! 
America, and requiring the aid of a ftovc 10 
prcfervc them in this country ; one of which, 
i (being a fupcrioi ly-oi uamcntal flowcring-fhrub 



in its large bunches of funnel-fhaped fcarlet 
flowers, is the principal fort retained in our 
gardens as a curious (rove exotic. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

C/taraclers.] Calyx,; monophyllous, tu- 
bular, dentated at top, permanent. Corol- 
la, monopetalous, funnel-form, tubulous be- 
low, with an ereft-fpreading border, five or 
fix-parted. Stamina, five awl-fhaped 
filaments, and oblong antherae. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifh, acuminate germen, fingle 
ftyle, twice two-parted at top, crowned by 
obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, a globofe, 
acuminate drupe, affixed to the calyx, contain- 
ing a furrowed nut of four cells. 

The fpecies moft deferving of notice for 
our puipofe is, 

Cordia Sebcjlena. 

(Sebejlena) — or Rough-leaved Scarlet Cor- 
dia.] Cordia with feveral fhrubby {terns, 
dividing and branching fix or eight feet high ; 
garnifhed with oblong-ovate, waved, rough 
leaves, alternate, and of a deep-green colour ; 
and, at the termination of the branches, large 
clufters of rich beautiful fcarlet flowers, with 
a large corolla, having a long tube fpreading 
open above, of very ornamental appearance. 

This fpecies being a native of the Weft- 
Indies, &c. is tender, and requires to be retained 
moftly always in a hot-houfe in this country ; 
fo muft be planted in pots of good inellow 
earth, and placed in any part of the hot-houfe 
or Move, and managed as other fhrubby plants 
of that department. 

It is propagated by feed obtained from the 
Weft-Indies, which fhould be fown as foon as 
poffible in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a hot- bed or bark-bed ; and when the plants 
are advanced of two or three months' growth, 
prick them fingly in fmall pots plunged again 
in the hot-bed to forward their frefh-rooting : 
afterwards continued conftantly in the ftove. 

COREOPSIS, Tick-fecdcd Sunflower. 

The plants arc herbaceous, very flowery 
perennials, proper for the pleafure-ground, 
attaining from three to fix or eight feet fta- 
ture, terminated by chillers of compound ra- 
diated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngene/ta Polygamic Fru/'- 
traura. " " 

Characlcrs.] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a double general cup; the 
outer one is of eight fmall leaves, and the inner 
one is large and coloured. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite tubular florets form the difk, 
and eight large Hat neutral ones the raj. 
.m amin'a, h\c fhort filaments, and cvlindric 
.iiuiicrsc. Putillum, a comprefled germen, 
(lender ftyle, and bifid ftigma; but no ftyle 
nor 
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nor ftigma in the neutrals. PericarpiuMi 
none. Semina, each hermaphrodite floret 
fucceeded by an- orbicular feed, bordered and 
horned at top. 

The fpecies of mbft note are the three 
following perennials.. ' 

1. Coreopsis alter nifolia. 
Alternate-leaved Virginia CoreopJts.J Co- 

reopfis with upright ftrong ftems. feven or eight 
feet high, garnifhed on every fide with fpear- 
fhaped, fawed, alternate leaves, having decur- 
rent, winged or bordered foot-ftalks, running 
from the bafe of one to the other, and the ftems 
crowned by large, radiated, yellow flowers. 

2. Coreopsis tripterh. 
Tcrnalc-leaved American Coreopjis.'] Co- 

reopfis with upright, round, fmooth ftaiks, fix 
or feven feet high, garnifhed at each joint with i 
temate, oppofite leaves, and the ftaiks ter- | 
minated by bunches of large flowers, having a 
yellow radius and purple dilk. 

3. Coreopsis vcrticillata. 
Verticillate Multifid-leaved Coreopjis.'] Co- 

reopfis with upright, angular, ftifF ftaiks, three 
or four feet high, branching by pairs, adorned 
round the joints with compound- winged, finely 
divided leaves, in whorls ; and from the fides of 
the branches, long foot-ftalks, each fupporring 
one flower, having a dark-purple middle, and 
bright-yellow ray. 

Thefe have all perennial fibrous roots, and 
annual ftaiks, which rife in fpring, flower 
from July till October, and decay to the root 
in November. 

The flowers are all compound, radiated, and 
pretty large, fliaped like funflowers but fmall- 
er, and are very ornamental. 

All three fpecies are good furniture for the 
large compartments of the pleafure-ground, 
either for fpacious borders, or the fhrubbery 
plantations, introducing them in the vacant 
fpaces between the fhrubs, on the boundaries 
of lawns or' principal walk ; for all of them 
will exhibit a plentiful bloom from July or 
Auguft, until prevented by froft. 

Their propagation is eafily cfre&cd by flip- 
ping or dividing the roots in autumn, when 
the" ftaiks decay, planting the flips at once 
where they arc 'to remain, and they will call 
for no farther trouble than keeping them clean 
from weeds, and to cut down the decayed 
ftaiks annually in autumn. 

COR I A N DRUM, Coriander. 

It conlifls of herbaceous annual herbs of 
the culinary and medical trihc,.and their leaves 
arc the ufcful parts for the kitchen, and the 
feeds for medicine, alfo for diftilling and 
confectionary. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia, 



• C7idrafters.\ Calyx,, umbellate; flowersy 
having a general inyolucruniy fearce mono- 
phyllous, and the partial one of three leaves, 
and a fmall five-parted calyx to each floret. 
Corolla, a difform, radiated, general umbel, 
and the florets compofed of five hearr-fhaped^ 
inflexed petals. Stamina, five -filaments, 
and roundifh antherae. Pistillum, a geiv- 
men under each floret, two ftyles, and radiated 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; a fpherical 
two-parted fruit, and two hemifphericaL 
feeds. 

There are but two fpecies, both of which, 
have pinnate, divided, fmall leaves, fomewhafc 
refembiing parfley ; . but. there is but one fpecies- 
generally cultivated^ 
I The fpecies are, 
[ 1 . Cor 1 and rum* fativum . 

Cultivated Coriander.'] Cbriandrum. with a:- 
fmall, fibry, white root, crowned by doubly- 
pinnate, many-parted leaves, having broadifh 
iegments ; and in the centre rifes an uprigbt,- 
round, branchy ftalk, two feet high, having all 
the branches terminated by umbels of flowers,, 
fucceeded by globular fruit. 
2. Co Ri and RUM tejriculatum. 
Tejliculated Smaller Coriander.] Corian- 
drum with fmaller, many-parted leaves, and 
upright, angular, flender, branchy ftaiks, ter- 
minated by umbels of flowers, fucceeded by 
tefticulated or twin fruit. 

The firft fpecies is that commonly culti- 
vated, which, as a garden-herb, is fonietimes 
ufed both for culinary ufes in foups. &c. tike- 
wife the feeds for the fame occafion ; and the 
young leaves alfo, to ufe as an ingredient in, 
fallads ; but as the leaves are of a fetid fmell, it 
is in no great efteem in England, except in 
fome foreign families. 

It is propagated by feed, which for garden 
ufe may be fown any time in fpring or fummer,. 
fowing it in mallow drills half an inch deep," 
and let the drills be fix inches afunder, obferv- 
ing, as the plants foon fly up to feed, a repeti- 
tion of five or fix fo wings is reijuifitc from.' 
March till September; and the laft fowing 
fhould be on a warm border, or in a bed to be 
defended in winter with a frame, &c. whereby 
to obtain young green leaves more effectually 
during that fealon, or according as they may 
be required. 

But the feeds of thefe plants being alfo in 
fomcconfidcrable rcqucfl by the confectioners, 
diflillcrs. and druggilts, but more abundantly 
the diflillcrs, they are in. fome places culti- 
vated in fields, in great quantities, for their 
production of feed for the lupply of the above, 
to ufe in their refpcdYive trades. 
When this plant is to be cultivated for iis 
feed, 
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feed, it fliould" be fown in March, cither in 
drills a foot afunder, or by broad-caft, and 
rake it in ; and when die plants are an ix\ph 
or two high, hoe them to fix or eight inches' 
diftance. They will fhoot up into italics the 
fame year, early in fummer, and produce 
abundance of ripe feed in Augufl ; when 
mould be careful to pull or cut the feed-ftalks 
in proper time : for, as the feeds are very 
flightly attached, if particular care is not ob- 
ferved, both in gathering foon enough, and 
cutting the ftalks, great part would fall to the 
ground and be loft ; therefore, as fooa as the 
leed is ripe, mould cut the' ftalks with care, 
and direilly put them into cloths, Sec. and 
threfh out the feed as foon as convenient. 

CORIARIA, the Tanner's, or Myrtle- 
lea ved Sumach. 

It is a hardy, deciduous, fmall-leafed. flower- 
ing rtirub for the Ihruhberv, adorned ' with 
fpikes of quinquepetalous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Diaecia Decandria. 
Charafier$.~\ Calyx, male and female 
flowers on diftinct plants, having fmall fivc- 
ieafed cups. Corolla, five oval petals. 
Stamina, ten filaments, and oblong anthera;. 
Pistih.um, five gcrmina,' five flyles, and 
Ample ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; the 
petals become fiefhy, angular, and berried, in 
clofing five feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
CoR I ARIA Myrti folia. 
Myrtle- leaved Coriaria.] Coriaria with a 
flirubby, pithy, brown ftem, clofcly branching 



fhrubbery plantations, adorned with oblong 
leaves, and umbellate white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
included in a four-leaved coloured involucrum, 
the florets having a very fmall four-parted cup. 
Corolla, each floret compofed of four 
oblong acute petals. Stamina, four ere<51: 
filaments, and roundifli incumbent anthera;. 
Pistillum, a roundilh germen under the 
receptacle, filiform ftyle, and blunt ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a roundilh berry, including 
a bilocular nut, having two kernels. 

There arc for our purpofe five principal 
fpecies of the tree and flirub kind, one of 
hich fpecies grows wild in England ; the reft 
■e of American growth, but all hardy enough, 
to fucceed here in the full ground. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Corn us mafcula. 

Male Comus, or Cornelia* C/:eriy-trce.J 
Cornus with anuprighttree-ftem, rifing twenty 
feet high, branching, and forming a large head, 
garni ihed with oblong- lanceolate leaves, and 
imall umbels of yellow! ih-green flowers at the 
fides and ends of the branches, appearing early 
in fpring, fucceeded by fmall, red, chcrry-likc, 
eatable, acid fruit. 

This fpecies is efteemcd both as a flowering 
fhrub, and for its fruit, to prefcrve for making 
tarts. 

The wood of this tree being extremely hard, 
derives the name Comus, i. c. of a horn-like 
hardnefs and duration, and is faid to laft as 
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from the bottom, and forms a buftiy head three long as 
or four feet, thickly garnifhed with ovate- 2. Cornus fauguinca. 
oblong, pointed, fmallilh, bright-^rcen leaves, " " 
in pairs oppofitc ; and at the licfes and ends 
of die branches, fmall fpikes of whitilli Sow. 



Varieties.] Male-flowered Coriaria — Fe- 
male Coriaria. 

This is a proper flirub for any of the com- 
mon fhrubbery compartments, 10 incicafc the 
variety, wheic its roots will creep confident* 
hly, and fend up tpiwn, or many fmall fuck- 
ers, for incieafe. 

lc is <_•:• fily propagafed by fuckers from the 
rout, which it a (Fords plentifully, am! may he 
taken off with fibres every autumn or winter. , 

La mis in autumn will alfo Ik- routed in a 1 
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is native growth. I'i ance, S|»nn, and h.tly, &<;, 
CORN1JS, Corncl-tiee, or Cornelian- 
Cherry, and 1 Jog-wood. 

Tin's genus (oulilh ptinripally of hardy 



Bloody-twig, or Common Dog-zuood.] Cor- 
nus with an upright trcc-ftem, I ranching ten 
or twelve feet high, having blood-red flioots, 
garnilhcd with ovate-oblong, pointed, nervous 
leaves, two inches long ; and all the branches 
terminated by umbellate white dowers, fuc- 
ceeded by black berries. 

Variety.'] With variegated leaves. 
This fpecies grows wild in the hedges in 
many parts of this kingdom, hut is cultivated 
in the iiurfcries, and may, with propriety, bo 
introduced in large fhrubbci ics, both for the 
variety of its foliage and flowers, as well as 
for the lingular appeal a nee of its red fhoots in 
winter, when devoid of leaves, 
i 4. Cornus fiorida. 
Curiam, from [ (Irrat-flrvered Conmu or Virginia Do? % - 
countries of j wood. ) Cornus with a trce-flcm," branching 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and tine red llioots,' 
1 with large oblong leaves ; and the 
terminated by umbellate white (low- 
having a vt'iy huge involucrum, the leaf- 
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Varieties.) 
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Varieties.'} Virginia XJog-wood with a red 
involucrum— Female Narrow-leaved Virginia 
Dog-wood with fpear-ftiaped, acute, nervous 
leaves ; and the branches terminated by um- 
bellate white flowers, fucceeded by red berries. 

4. Cornus 'fericea. 

Silky-leaved Cornus, or Blue-berried Ameri- 
can Dog-wood. .] Cornus with an upright 
item, branching eight or nine feet high, having 
beautiful red (hoots ; large oval leaves, hoary 
and whitifti underneath ; and all the branches 
terminated by umbels of white flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by bunches of large, oval, blue|berries. 

This fpecies is remarkably ornamental both 
in its fine, large, whitifti foliage and flowers 
in fummer, and its numerous bunches of ele- 
gant blue berries in autumn. 

5. Cornus alia. 

White-berried Pennfyhanian Dog-wood:] 
Cornus with an upright ftem, branching eight 
or ten feet high, and very red fhoots ; oblong- 
oval leaves, whitilh underneath; and large 
umbels of white flowers, fucceeded by white 
berries. 

Variety.] White-leaved American Dog- 
wood with fpear-ihaped, acute, fmooth leaves ; 
and large umbels of white flowers, and red 
berries. 

Moft of thefe fpecies are ftrong fhooters, 
well clad with leaves, from two to four inches 
long, of a lightifti colour. 

All thefe trees are elegant furniture for large 
flirubberies, wildernefs-works, and all other 
ornamental plantations, where diey will effect 
a fine variety with dicir leaves and numerous 
flowery umbels in fummer, their clufters of 
berries in autumn, and thofe of the Dog-wood 
kinds, with their beautiful red Ihoots in win- 
ter, when the leaves are fallen. 

They all profper in any common foil and 
expofure ; and as to their culture, permit them 
to aflume the,ir own natural growth, except 
jult retrenching any rambling (hoots, and 
clear away fuckers from the roots, and all 
dead wood from the branches. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
Their propagation is by feed, layers, and 
cuttings, all in the full ground. 

By feeds. — The feed of the American kinds 
generally arrive from thence in fpring, which 
jfnould be fown as foon as poflible in a bed of 
good earth half an inch deep ; but they rarely 
germinate till fpring following, tinlcfs ihey are 
fown in autumn ; therefore the feeds of the 
Cornclian-cherrvi and Common Dog-wood, 
as alio thole of all the others that ripen here, 
fhould be fown in October, and they will, for 
the general part, grow the fuccccding fpring ; 
and when the plants arc a year old, plum them 



out in nurfery-rows ; and when' from two to 
four or* five feet high, are of due fize for the 
fhrubbery, &c. . - \ 

By layers. — Let the fhoots of the year be 
layed in autumn ; they will all be well rooted, 
and fit to tranfplant theautumn following. 

By cuttings. — This may be performed in 
October or November: chufing ftrong ftioots 
of the year, cut ten or twelve inches long, 
plant them three parts in the ground, and they 
will be well rooted by autumn following. 

Suckers from the roots will alfo make good 
plants. 

When thefe fhrubs are from two to four or 
five feefhigh, thev are fit for the flirubbery. 
CORNUTIA' {ComutiaJ, 
Confifts of a branching /hrub for the ftove, 
garniftied with hoary leaves and ringent flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. , 
Charatiers.'] Calyx, a fmail, roundifti, 
one-leaved cup, with the border dentated. 
Corolla, monopetalons and ringent; the 
tube cylindric, and much longer than the cup f 
the limb is quadrifid, with the upper part 
roundifti and erect, and the lower entire. 
Stamina, four filaments, two of which rife 
above the tube of the corolla, and topped with 
fimple inclining antherse. Pistillum, a 
roundifti germen, a bipartite, very long ftyle, 
crpwned with thick ftigmata. Pericar- 
pium, a globofe berry, fitting on the cup, 
containing a kidney-lhaped feed. 

Of this genus diere is but one fpecies, 
Cornut 1 a pyramidata. 
Pyramidal-fpikedCornutia.] This plant rifes 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, with irregu- 
lar branches; garniftied with hoary leaves, 
placed oppofite ; the flowers are of a fine blue 
colour, and come put in pyramidal fpikes at 
the ends of the branches in autumn, and con- 
tinue long in bloom. 

The propagation is by feeds or cuttings. 
By feeds—fowii in the fpring ; and, when 
the plants are come up, tranfplanted into Jingle 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed in the ftove, 
there to remain. 

By cuttings. — Thefe ftiould be pl.inted in 
pots, and treated in the fame manner as the 
(eedlings. 

COROLLA, Corolla, or Little Crown, 
the botanic name for the flowcr-leavcs, i. r. 
the beautiful coloured leaves of the flower, 
which immediately furround and defend the 
organs of generation, and fland within the 
calyx, where there is any. 

This confpicuous and beautiful part of 
plants, the Corolla, is dcfigned nut only as 
an oruanicnt to the refpeclive plants, but alio 
R r 1 to 
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to defend and nourifh the tender generative 
organs, till they have performed their fecun- 
dating function, &c. and is therefore Hf 
Linnaeus, in aflimilating the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms, difcinguifhed by the name 
of aulaumjloris, or the palace in which the 
nuptials of the plant are celebrated. 

The Corolla may be faid to confift of two 
parts, the petals, and the ne&arium ; the 
laft of which, however, is rather a ftriking 
fuperfiuity, or occafional appendage in fome, 
than a neceflary part of every flower (fee 
Nectarium) ; fo that the petals are always 
to be confidered as die principal part of the 
Corolla. 

A Corolla of one petal is termed monopeta- 
hus ; of two, dipetalaus ; of three, tripetalous ; 
of four, tetrapetalous ; of live, pentapetaletts, 
or quinquepctalous ; of fix, kcxapetalous, or 
ftxpttalous ; of eight, oeiapetahus ; of many, 
polypetalous ; though all flowers, having more 
than one petal, are fpecies of polypetalous. 

Obferve, in refpedt to number, that, in the 
charavSleritlic delcription of the Corolla, the 
number of petals is always to be determined 
from their Cngle or common {rate, never from 
the doubles, which are only accidental va- 
rieties ; as, for example, in the cheiranthus, or 
wall-flower and ftock-gilliflowers, in their 
common Irate, the Corolla confifts only of 
four petals, but in the doubles they are nu- 
.merous ; and fo of all other flowers that are 
apt to run into doubles, which are properly 
enough ftyled luxuriant flowers. See Luxu- 
rians Flos, and Plenus Flos. 

The real number of petals in the Corolla 
is determined from the bafe ; that is, when 
the Corolla appears of two, three, or many 
parts or divifions, continued to or very near 
the bottom, it is confidered as fo many diftincl 
petals, notwithftanding the bafe of the fevcral 
petals may connect, as is the cafe of the 
mallow tribe, the genus NarcijJ'us, and many 
others ; but when the limb, or upper (plead- 
ing part of the Corolla, is divided only about 
half way, or a little more or lefs, into fevcral 
parts, it is confidered only as one petal, mo- 
ncpitaleui, divided into fo many fegmcnts or 
pans. 

Segments or divifions arc very frequent in 
monopt talom flowers, which very commonly 
have their limb divided into five parts ; in po- 
lypetilous flowers thefc ilivilions of the real 
petals feiilom prevail. 

In refpect to the figure of the Corolla 
and penis, — in monopetalons flowers, there 
being but one petal, it is either hell-ihaped, 
funnel fhaped, falvet-fhapcd, w heel -fh aped, 
ringent, or mafquc-lhnpcd, as explained be- 



low ; and in a polypetalous flower, the Co- 
rolla is either regular, by having all its petals 
,of equal figure, magnitude, proportion, and 
pofition, as in tulip, NarcitTus, lily, &c. or 
irregular, by the petals afluming different fi- 
gures, fizes, and polkions, in the fame Co- 
rolla, as in aconitum, or monk's hood, baifa- 
mine, columbine, and lark-fpur, Sec. 

In a monopetalous Corolla, the lower hol- 
low part is called the tube, the upper fpread- 
ing-part the limb, the opening of the tube 
the chaps or jaws,y<?>/x. See 1 ubus, Lim- 
bus, and Faux. 

In a polypetalous Corolla, the lower part 
is termed the claw, unguis ; the upper fpread- 
ir.g parr, lamina. See Unguis and Lamina. 

The Corolla has different terms, according 
to the figure it affumes, as follow. 

Corolla Campamdata, a bell-fhaped Corolla, 
confifts of one petal, regular and hollow like 
a bell, as in the genus campanula, convolvu- 
lus, and deadly night- fhade. 

Corolla Infundibuliformis, a funnel-fhaped 
Corolla, confifts of one regular petal, with a 
conic, fhaped limb, funding upon a long tube, 
as in datura, or thorn-apple, oleander, to- 
bacco, and marvel of Peru. 

Corolla Hypocrateriformis, a falver- fhaped 
Corolla, has one regular petal, having a plane 
or flat-fpreading limb {landing on a very fhort 
tube, as in periwinkle, Sec. 

Corolla Rotata, a wheel- fhaped Corolla, 
has one regular petal, having a plane or flat 
limb without any tube, fometimes entire, and 
fometinies divided, as in borago. 

Corolla Ringens, a gaping or grinning Co- 
rolla, has one irregular petal, fhaped fome- 
times like a mafque or fnout of an animal 
with two lips, as in fnap-dragon, or calf's- 
fnout ; fometimes is terminated behind by a 
nc&arium, in form of a tube, or fpur of a 
fowl, as obtains in Antirrhinum linaria, or 
toad-flax. Sec Ringens Floi, and Person a- 
tus Flos. 

Corolla Labiata, a labiatcd or lip Corolla, 
having unequal divifions formed into two lips, 
is a fpecies of Corolla Ringens. Sec Labiatus- 
Flos, ami Verticii.i. at.e. 

Corolla Cruciformis, a cruciform, or crofs- 
flnipcd Corolla, compofed of four equal pe- 
tals, that fpcad at top on their claws in form 
of a crofs, exemplified in llock-gillillowcr, 
lady's-fmock, and the other numerous flowers 
of the clafs tctradynamia. 

Corolla 1'apilionacca, a papilionaceous or 
butter lly-lhaped Corolla, compofed of four or 
five irregular petals, which, from their figure 
and pofition, bear an obvious lefemblance to 
a butterfly with its wings expanded, exem- 
plified 
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plified in the pea, bean, kidney-bean, and 
laburnum, &c. The petals are chara£terifed 
by diftin6r names ; the upper one - is; called 
the flandard, vexillum; the two fide ones, 
the wings, alte ; and the lowermoft one, 
fometimes concave and divided, is called tht 
keel, carina, from its refemblance to the bot- 
tom or keel of a boat ; is fometimes of one 
petal, and fometimes two united. See Papi- 
lionaceus Flos. 

Moft of the plants in the clafs diadelphia 
have papilionaceous flowers. 

Corolla Regularis Polypetala, a regular po- 
lypetalous Corolla, having two, three, or 
many regular petals, of equal fhape, magni- 
tude, and pofition, as in rofe-campion, holly- 
hock, tulip, lily," &c. 

Corolla Irregttlaris Polypetala, an irregular 
polypetalous Corolla, confifts of leveral irre- 
gular, diflimilar petals, generally accompanied 
with a netflarium, as in aconitttm, balfamine, 
lark-fpur, vrcftis, or bee-flower, cypripedium, 
or lady's-flippef ; and moft of the papiliona- 
ceous flowers coirie alfb under diis denomina 
tion. See Irregularis Flos. 

With refpecYto tire duration of the Corolla, 
the petals fometimes fall oft* immediately after 
their expanfion, or endure but a few hours, 
or fometimes but one day ; fometimes they 
are of feveral days' or even weeks' duration ; 
and . fometimes the Corolla \yithers on the 
plant without dropping at all, as often obtains 
in the cucumber, in which the flower fome- 
times remains on the end of the fruit, till 
fit to gather ; but in moft plants the Corolla 
falls oft" with the-ftamina and other parts foon 
after the fecundating function is eftciStcd ; to 
aflift which, by defendingthegencrativeorgans, 
is apparently the main defign of the Corolla. 

CORON'ILLA, Jointed-podded Colutea, 
r.nd Emma, or Scorpion- Sena. 

Of this genus there arc fome fhrubby ever- 
greens ana deciduous fhrubs, proper for the 
grcen-houfe and fhrubhery collections, orna- 
mented principally with pinnated, many-lobcd 
leaves, and cluftcrs of papilionaceous yellow 
llowcrs, fuccecded by long, jointed feed-pods. 
Clafs and order, Dia-hlphia Dccandria. 
Characlers.] Ca LVx is inonophyllous, com- 
prcfled, erect, and bifid. Corolla is papi- 
lionaceous ; the vcxillnm hcart-(h;ipcd, and 
the tides rcllexcd ; the wings oval, and join 
:it top ; and the carina tliort, compreffed, and 
pointed. Stamina, ten filaments, nine of 
them united, the other ftands feparate, and 
linall iinihene. I'istii.lum, an oblong, co- 
lumnar get men, brill ly ftyle.nndobtulb ffigma. 
Pkricarimum, a long, round, jointed pod, 
having many feeds. 



The principal fpecies are as follow : the 
firft four are low,- rather tender fhrubs, and 
are commonly retained in pots for fheker of a 
green-houfe in winter. 

r. Coronilla glaaca. 

Sea-grecn-leaifed Coronilla.] Coronilla with 
a fhrubby ftalk, branching two feet high ; 
pinnated evergreen leaves, of about five pair 
of glaucous-coloured lobes, terminated by an 
odd one ; and, from the fides of the branches, 
many roundifh bunches of bright-yellow odo- 
riferous flowers. 

2. Coronilla argentea. 
Silvery-leaved Cretan Coronilla.] Coronilla 

with a lhrubby ftalk, branching two feet high ; 
pinnated leaves of nine or eleven filvery lobes ; 
and roundifh bunches of yellow flowers. 

3. Coronilla valentina. 

Valentian Nine- Med Coronilla.] Coronilla 
with a fhrubby ftalk, branching a foot or 
eighteen inches high ,- pinnated leaves of 
about nine, pair of fmall lobes ; and the 
branches terminated by bunches of 'yellow- 
flowers. 



4. Coronilla Juncea. 
RuJJiy-like, Spanifi Coronilla.] Coronilla 

with a lhrubby ftalk, branching two feet high, 
the branches very flender like broom; gar- 
nifhed with leaves of five and three very nar- 
row, linear, fpear-fhaped, flefhy lobes, and 
fmall bunches of bright-yellow flowers. 

The following is a hardy, large, very beau- 
tiful, deciduous^flowcring fhrub, and remark- 
ably floriferous. 

5. Coronilla Emcrus. 
(Emcrus) — or Scorpion-Sena.] Coronilla 

with a fhrubby ftem, branching numeroully 
fix or eight feet high, clofely garnifhed with 
inged leaves of three pair of lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd- one; and at the fides of the 
branches, numerous Jong flower-ftalks, each 
fupporting two or three large yellow flowers, 
fucccedcd by longilh pods. 

Faricty.] Dwarf Scorpion-Sena. 
The flowers of all thefe fhrubs are of the 
papilionaceous or butterfly kind, being coni- 
pofed of a ftandard, two wings, and a carina* 
or keel (fee the C/taraflers), appearing com- 
monly in May and June in great plenty; and 
the Emcrus, or Scorpion-Sena, appears co- 
vered with them, continuing long in beauty ; 
and all the forts are fuccceded by jointed pods 
in autumn, filled with many feeds. 

The firft four fpecies arc rather tender, 
and, although they will live in open air in 
mild winters, they are impatient of fevere 
weather; they lhould therefore, for the ge- 
neral part, be potted, to be moved to flicker 
of a giccn-houle or glnfs-frame in winter; 
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and others may be placed in a fheltcred fitua- 
tion in the full ground, to take their chance. 

The fifth fort, ScorpioH-Setjia, and variety^ 
are hardy and elegant flowering fhrubs for the 
principal fhrubbery compartments in gardens 
of any extent, ana there are but few hardy 
ft rubs that make a finer appearance. 

Propagation of the Sorts. 
The firft four fpecies are propagated by feed: 
in fpring, either on a warm border^ or in a. 
flender hot bed ; but the latter will forward 
them greatly: low the feeds in pots of rich 
earth half an inch deep, and plunge them 
in the hot-bed ; and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them in feparai 
fmall pots, allowing fhade, water, and air, 
and harden them gradually to the full air in 
June, in which let them remain tiil October, 
then removed to fhelter of a frame during win- 
ter ; but cover them only in time of froft. 

The Scsrpio:-Sena may be increafed plentl 
fully both by feeds, and by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the ieeds in March, in a bed of light 
earth, and cover them half an inch deep, giv- 
ing occatiorial waterings in dry weather, and 
the plants will rife in a month or fix weeks ; 
and when diey have had a year or two's 
growth, tranfplant them from the feed-bed 
in nurfery rows, and in two or three years 
after, they will be large enough for the ihrub- 
bery. 

By layers.— It may be done in autumn 
winter, chufing the one year's {hoots, giving 
them a gentle twift, and they will be rooted 
by the winter following. 

Ey cutrings. — Plant fome of the young 
fhoots in fpring, or in October or November, 
in a fhady border, giving water the following 
fpring and fummer, and many of them will be 
rooted bv autumn. 

CORTUSA, Bcar's-car Sanicle. 

It furnilhes two very low, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, crowned by umbels of 
monopctnlous, wheel - lhaped, auricula - like 
(lowers, having five ftamina and otic ftylc. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Cortusa Matthioli. 

Btari-ear Sanicle of Alatthialus.] Cortufa 
with a filny root, crowned by many oblong, 
heart-lhapcd. indented leaves in a clufter, 
and among them round flower-fhdks fix inches 
high, terminated by umbels of fine red flowers 
longer than the calyx. 

2. CoRTur.A Gmel'tni. 

Bcar's-car Sanicle Gmclin.] Cortufa with 
a fibry root crowned by a tuft of hcart- 
fhaped leaves, and flower-ftalks four inches 
high, terminated by umbels of palc-rcd flow- 
ers porter than the calyx. 



They ate natives of mountainous, rocky 
parts abroad, fo muft have a dry, lean foil ; or 
; may be kept in pots of dry, fandy earth, placed 
*in the fhade, and in fummer muft be duly 
watered; and their propagation here is by 
flipping the roots in October. 

CORYLUS, the Hazel or Nut-tree, Fil- 
bert, &c. 

This genus furnifnes three fpecies only, 
moftly of the large fhrub or moderate tree 
kind, hardy and deciduous, and of which 
there are fcvcral varieties, valuable in gardens 
for their fruit, as alfo by way of variety in 
large fhrubbery and other ornamental planta- 
tions. 

Clafs and order, Monoecia Poiyandria. 
Characlcrs.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers, remote on the fame plant ; Males 
are collected in a long catkin, or fcaly amen- 
tum, each fcale forming a calyx. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, many very fhort filaments 
in each fcale, and oblong, erect antherae; 
Female Flowers in a very fmall fubglobu- 
lar amentum, included within the advancing 
bud fitting clofe to the branches, having a thick, 
two-leaved, leathery calyx, enlarging to the 
length of the fruit, and lacerated at the margin. 
Pistjllum, a roundifh germen, two, ftyles, 
and iimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; 
the germen becomes an oval nut, pointed at 
the top. 

Boranifts admit of but three real fpecies of 
Corylus, and that the Hazel, Filbert, Cobnut, 
&c. are all varieties of the fame fpecies, and 
that the common Hazel or Nut-tree of the 
voods is the original fpecies. 
The fpecies are, 
i. Corylus Avellana. 
Common Hazel or Nut-tree.] Corylus with 
o upright tree-ftcm, very branchy, and form- 
ng a full head from ten to twenty feet high, 
garniflied with large, roundifh-cordate, pointed 
eaves, having oval ftipulrc ; and male flowers, 
growing in long, yellowifh catkins, and female 
flowers fitting clofe to the branches, appearing 
in fpring, ot a red colour, fuccecdcd by the 
fruit in large cups, ripening in autumn. 

Varieties.'] Common Wood-nut with a 
white-fkinncd kernel — Red Wood-nut, hav- 
ing a red-fkinned kernel. 

Large Clujler Wood-nut — The Nuts grow 
in large chillers, and are alfo large and fine, 
ind the trees very proper for garden or or- 
:hard culture. 

Great Cob-nut — A remarkable large round 
Nut with a Uiick and very hard (hell, more 
valuable for its fizc for variety, than any par- 
ticular excellency in its kernel. 

Long-nut— -is an inch and half, or two 
inches 
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inches long, broadilh and rounded at the top, 
but does not kernel well. 

Barcelona, or SfaniJIt-nut — A large,, round- 
ifli, thin-ftielled Nut, always remarkably 
well-kernelled, which is exceeding fweet and 
good, and will ripen in England, lb is a very 
proper fort for culture ; and the tree is a ftrong 
ihooter. 

Ptlbert-Nut-tree — The branches grow more 
ered, and the Jliptlce more oblong than the 
other kinds, and the fruit is oblong, large, 
thin-fhelled, and well filled with exceeding 
fweet kernels, and the Nuts frequently grow 
, in clufters. ' Of this there are two notable 
varieties — White -fkinned Filbert — Red-lkin- 
ned Filbert. — The Red fort- is in moftefteem, 
being coveted for the beauty of its red kernel. 
The trees of thefe two varieties are very di- 
ftinguilhable ; thofe of the White fort have 
the (hoots and leaves of a light-green colour, 
and thofe of the Red kind are of a dark or 
reddHh-green. Both the varieties are good 
bearers, ami will fucceed almoft any where ; 
they are dierefore well worth culture in every 
garden or orchard. 

2. Corylus rojirata. 
( Rojlrated-Calyxcd Corylus) — or American 

Cuckold- Nut.] Corylus with an upright ftem 
dividing into a branchy head ; oblong-heart- 
form, acute leaves, having lanceolate ftipulaj, 
and Nuts in very long cups, covering the fruit, 
xoftrated or beaked. 

3. Corylus Colurna.- 
(Colurna) — or Dwarf Byzantine Nut-tree.] 

Corylus with an upright, ftirubby ftem, branch- 
ing four or rive feet high ; roundifti, pointed 
leaves, and narrow, acute ftipulae ; and large 
round Nuts growing in clufters. 

The flowers of all thefe trees are male and 
female, at a diftance on the fame tree; the 
males appear in long fcalv amcntums, formed 
in autumn and winter, and the females, or 
fruitful flowers, come out in fpring, in clufters 
clofe to the branches, having thick, two-leav- 
ed, torn cups, appearing of a reddifh colour, 
and the calyx inclofcs the fruit, and accom- 
panies it to" maturity, generally one Nut in 
each cup. 

All the forts of Corylus are very hardy, and 
will profper in almoft any fituation and foil, 
high or low, or on the fides of hills, as is 
evident from the common Haxcl growing wild 
in fuch abundance in woods, wilds, forefts, 
and field hedges, in almoft every county, ot 
the kingdom, and from which the Nuts are 
collected that fupply the different markets ; 
the trees alfo turn out to good account when 
growing in coppices, to cut as underwood, 
and for poles for various ufes, as hoops, fpars, 



hurdles, handles to hufbandry, implements, 
walking^ fticks, fifhing-rods, and many other 
ufes, and for which purpofes they will afford 
a fajling every fifth, feventb, or eighth -year,: 
according to the ufes for which they are de- 
figned. 

For purpofes in gardening, feveral of the 
varieties are worthy of culture, for the fake of 
their fruit ; particularly the Clufter-nut, Large 
Cob-nut, Barcelona- nut, and the two varie- 
ties of Filberts ; all of which may either be 
trained as full ftandards, half ftandards, or, 
dwarfs. When required for ftandards, they 
ftiould be planted at fifteen feet diftance, either 
in die garden, or on the edge of orchards,. 
&c. or they may be dropped fingly in differ- 
ent parts, to form the greater variety ; and in. 
pleafure-grounds, fome may be difpofed by/ 
the fides of ftiady walks, or ihrubbery com- 
partments, and other plantations contiguous-, 
to the walks, fome as dwarfs, others as half 
and full-ftandards, where they will exhibit, 
variety as common ftirubs, and the progrefs 
of the fruit will afford entertainment in ex* 
curfions through the plantation, as well, as- 
furnifli a fupply for the deflert. , 

Obferve, when you defign them to form, 
full ftandards, you' ftiould train. them with a. 
iingle ftem five or fix. feet high,, at whichv- 
height fufter them to branch out and form a. 
head, according to their natural growth ; but 
for half ftandards, a three or four feet ftem is 
fufEcient ; and for dwarfs, train them with a, 
fingle ftem to a foot and half or two feet in 
height, then top them, and. they will branch, 
out, and form a low ipreading head. 

AH the culture thefe trees require, after 
being planted as fruit trees where thev are to = 
remain, is to clear the bottom annually from, 
fuckers arifing from the root, and the ftem- 
from all fide ihoots ; and as to their heads, 
let them, for the general part, take their natu- 
ral growth, except juft retrenching any very 
rambling flioots or branches. 

But fometimes, intended as fruit trees, they 
arc planted to form a kind of hedge, fetting 
them five feet diftance ; fo leave them moftly 
to nature, to Ihoot from the bottom, fides, and . 
top, in their own way ; but thefe do not ge- 
nerally produce fo large, fine fruit, as trees 
with one ftem, Handing at fuch diftances, 
that their heads have full icope to fpread regu- 
larly every way- 

When a full plantation of thefe trees is 
defigned for their fruit, I Ihould advife plant- 
ing them in rows not lei's than fifteen or twen- 
ty feet diftance, nor lefs than tenor fifteen-, 
fect afunder in the lines. 
But of the different fpecics and varieties of 
S Covylutt- 
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Corylus, the two forts of Filberts are the mod 
eftimable and valuable kind as fruit trees of 
this kind Jbr general culture, in gardens or or^ 
chafds, &c. either for the fupply of a family, 
or in large plantations, to produce confider- 
ablc quantities of Nuts for the markets ; the 
Nuts being both larger, and of fuperior flavour, 
and the trees generally great bearers; fo that 
they deferve culture more abundantly than 
moft of the other forts; and they will profper 
in any common foil and flotation, in gardens, 
orchards, fields, &c. planted both as itaudards 
in rows fifteen or twenty feet diflance by 
twelve feet in the lines, and trained to Angle 
(terns four to five or fix feet, and with bran- 
chy, full fpreading heads; or are fometimes 
planted hedge-fafhion in gardens, both in An- 
gle rows to run up in natural growth, and 
occahonaliy in a double row, ten or twelve I 
feet between, to form a fhady filbert walk; 
and in all of which they will bear abundantly; 
but the detached fingle flandards commonly 
produce the largeft fruit. 

The trees of thefe forts are very profitable 
to plant in fome confiderable quantity to af- 
ford large productions of Nuts for the markets, 
as above obferved, in which they generally 
have a ready fale. 

However, it would be eligible to plant fome 
of each of the other principal forts of Nut trees, 
in gardens, pleafure-grounds, orchards, &c. 
where there is fufficient fpace for their ad- 
miflion: they will form an agreeable variety in 
their different fruits, both in their growth, 
and when ferved up to the table. 

When defigned to form a coppice of com- 
mon Nut-trees, for poles, &c. it may be 
effected either by fowing the Nuts in drills in 
autumn or fpring in the places where the trees 
are always to remain, in rows the diftar.ee as 
below ; or they may be prcvioufly raifed from 
the Nut in the nurfery way ; and, when two 
or three to four or five fect high, plant them 
out where they arc to remain, in rows five 
feet diftance, and a yard in the rows, and they 
will be fit for the hVlt fall, in a thinning order, 
in eight, ten, or twelve years, according to the 
ufes the'y are defigned for, and every fifth, fixtb, 
or feventh year afterwards. 

Propagation of all the Varieties, 

All the ioits of Corylus may be propagated 
with facility by planting the Nuts, by layers, 
fuckers from the root, anil by grafting and 
budding. 

By planting the Nuts. — This wVuild be done 
in fpring : but until the arrival of (hat feafoti, 
it is proper to preftrvc the Nuts in {and, in 
fome airy room, {bed, or cellar; and in Fe- 
bruary plant them in drills near two inches 



deep, and the plants will appear in fix or eight 
weeks, which, when a year old, plant out in 
nurfery-rows, and there train them two or 
ftiree years, for the purpofes wanted, i. e. 
either as ftandards, half ftandards, or dwarfs; 
then tranfplant them into the garden, &c. It is 
to be oblerved, that in railing thefe trees from 
the Nut, the forts are not to be always de- 
pended on ; for, like moft other fecdling fruit- 
trees, they often vary, fo that the moft certain 
method to continue the refpc£tfvc forts is by 
layers, &c obferving, however, that in raif- 
ing from Nuts, fometimes trees are obtained, 
which produce Nuts as good, and fometimes 
better than thofe from which they were raifed. 

By layers. — This is one of the moft certain 
methods of continuing the refpective varieties- 
diftincl; for layers of the Clufter-nut never 
fail to produce fruit exactly of the fame kind 
and manner ; the fame of the Cobs, Barce- 
lona, and Filberts ; and this is a very eafy 
and expeditious method of propagation, for 
every twig layed will readily grow; therefore, 
in autumn or winter, having recourfe to fome 
low-growing trees, let fome of the lower 
branches, that are well furnifhed with young 
(hoots, be pegged down in the ground, then 
lay all the young fhoots thereof in the earth 
with their tops out, every one of which will 
root and advance in length, and be Ht to 
tranfplant by autumn following, when they 
fhould be feparated and planted in nurfery- 
rows two feet afunder, and trained as obferved 
of the feedlings: but when any confiderable 
quantity are to be raifed this way, it is eligi- 
ble to form flools for that purpofe, by pte- 
vioufly, a year before, heading down fome trees 
ahnolttothe ground, to throw out a quantity of 
Ihoots near the earth convenient tor laying, 
and they will furnilh a fupply for that uia 
annually. 

Suckers, ariling from the roots of trees 
raifed by either of the above methods, if 
taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, with 
good radical fibres, will alfo grow freely, 
iorm proper plants, and produce the fame fort 
of fruit as their parent plant ; and fuckers of 
thefe may alio be ufed for the fame purpofe; 
and in which method of propagation, the 
ftrong fuckers may be planted at once where 
they are to remain; and the fmallcr fiz.es 
plai ted in a nurfery for a year or two. 

By grafting and budding.— Thefe methods 
have alio the fame effect as layers, of continu- 
ing any particular variety with certainty; and 
the operation is to be performed in the iifiial 
way on flocks of any of the fpeciesand varie- 
ties of ibis genus, bee Grafting, &c. 

CORYMBUS, a mode of clufler-flowei- 
hig, 
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ing, refembling the form of a clufter of ivy- 
berries, and differs from the umbel and ra- 
cemus, and other modes of clufter-flowering. 
See Umbella and Racemus. 

A Corymbus-clufter is diftinguifhable, in 
thai many partial flower-ftalks arife from dif- 
ferent parts of the common ftalk ; and al- 
though of unequal lengths, by coming out 
higher or lower on the main ftalk, yet they 
all rife to the fame height, fo as that the flow- 
ers they fupport form a flat and even furface 
at top* exemplified in fpiraa opulifolia, tana- 
cctum, &cc. and differs from an umbel, in 
which all the partial flower -ftalks proceed 
from one point or common centre, and rife 
alfo to an equal height. See Umbella. 

A Corymbus is either funple or compound ; 
fimple, when (he partial flower-ftalks have no 
branches ; compound, when they branch out 
into feveral ramifications, yet fo as to form an 
even furface at top. 

CORYPHA, Fan Palm. 

It confifts of one fpecies, a. perennial exotic 
with large, frondofe, palmate, plaited leaves, 
and fpathaceous flowers, a native of India, 
and retained here in our ftoves for variety. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogyma* 

Characters.] Calyx, a univerlal com- 
pound fpatha protruding a branching fpadix of 
many florets, each having a triphyilous cup. 
Corolla, three-parted into ovate, obtule, 
fpreading petals. Stamina, fix awl-lhaped 
filaments, with joined amherae. Pistillum, a 
rounclifhgermen, ihort, tubulate ftyle, andfim- 
pleftigma. Pericarpium, a globofe drupe 
of one cell, containing an ofleous, round nut. 

The fpecies is, 

Cory ph. \ minor. 

Smaller Fan Palm.] Corypha with a fpread- 
ing root fending up frondo'fe foot-ftalks, ele- 
vating, large, pal mate-fa n-lh aped, plaited 
leaves, from eighteen inches to two feet long, 
and near eighteen inches broad, opening like a 
fan, with threads intervening : and bctucc.i the 
leaves a riles a fpatha protruding a fpadix of 
flowers, which are fuccecded by drupaceous 
fruit. 

This plant being a native of India requites 
the tonltant protection of the ftove. 

It is propagated by feeds and by flips I mm 
the head of The root; the feeds are procured 
from abroad, which low in pots of light landy 
caith, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving 
occa lional waterings; and bv autumn or Ipring 
following the plants will be lit to be pru ked 
into fepaiate pots. My (hps — The crown ol the 
roots lometinus allords oii'-lcts, which, if fe- 
paiated with fibres to them, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, will readily giow. 



But fome forts of the Corypha umbraculifera, 
or Umbrelliferous Great Fan Palm, are de- 
fcribed of a very flupendous growth in bulk and 
height in the Eaft-Indies, their native country ; 
as large and tall as a (hip's maft, and perfectly 
ftraight^ and tire leaves pinnate-palmate, fo 
large and broad that one will cover fifteen or 
twenty perions, like an umbrella ; and when 
dried, are fo limber and pliant as to admit of 
folding up in the manner of a fan in a fmall 
compafs : they grow quite on the top of the 
tree, which is laid to bear no fruit till the laft, 
year of its duration, then produces numerous 
beautiful yellow bloffoms in great fpreading 
branches, fucceeded by vaft quantities ot 
fruit. 

'COTYLEDON, Navel-wort, (Cotyledon.) 

The plants are fucculent perennials, both 
of hardy nature, and for the green-houfe and 
ftove, from half a foot to a yard and half 
high, adorned \yith roundiih and oblong, 
thick, fkfliy leaves, and monopetalous, bell- 
ihaped, yellowifh flowers, in fpikesand umbels. 

Clafs and order, Dseandria Pe)itagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, monophyllous and 
five-parted at top. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous, bell-fhaped, and five-parted at die brim. 
Stamina, ten erect filaments, and four- 
furrowed amherae. Pistillum, five ger- 
mina, and ftyles, and fimple ftigmas. Peri-, 
carpium, five oblong, ventricofe, unival- 
vular capfules, having many fmall feeds. 

The Ipccies are, 

i. Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

( U mbilicu -) — Umbilicated or Common Kave!- 
zvort.] Cotyledon with round, target-lhaped, 
hooded, ferrate - indented, flelhy leaves, di- 
rectly from the root, On foot-ftalks joined to 
the middle, and the upper furface umbilicated 
like a navel ; and amidft them, branching, 
leafy flower-llalks, from half a foot to half a 
yaul high, terminated by long fpikes of erect, 
clofe-iiuing flowers, ot different colours in 
the varieties. 

Vur'uties are] Umbilicated Cotyledon with 
yellow flowers— with reddiih dowers — with 
whirilh flowers — with llreaked (lowers — with 
creeping roots — with tuberous roots. 

This fpecies and varieties prow wild in, 
many parts of Great-Britain, in rockv and 
gravelly places, old gravel-pits, upon old' walls 
and buildings, ruins, &c. and in gardens may 
oinameno aitilicial ruins, rock - work, and 
:■ lottos, or any dry borders, banks, or other 
limilar compartments. 

It derives the name Navel-wort from the 
form of its umbilicated leaves. 

The three lollowing are lhrubby, green- 
houfe exotics from Alnca. 

a. Coty- 
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2. Cotyledon orbkulata. 
Orbiculate ~ leaved Cotyledon. ] Cotyledon 

- with thick, fucculent, ligneous, perennial 
ftalks, emitting crooked, irregular branches, 
and grows fi om one foot to a yard or more 
high, ornamented with roundi(h, plane, flefhy, 
entire leaves, having purplilh edges; and at 
the ends of the branches, umbellate clufters 
of pale.yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] With ftems very branching and 
fpreading — with upright ftems — with round 
leaves — ovate-ipatulate leaves — oblong-fpatu- 
late leaves, 

3. Cotyledon kemifphariea. 
Hemifphcrical-leavtd Cotyledon.'] Cotyledon 

with a thick, fucculent, perennial ftalk, very 
branchy, and but fix or eight inches high, 
garnifhed with femi-globular, thick, leaves, 
one fide being convex, the other plane, hav- 
ing purplifh edges; and at the top of the 
branches, feveral grecnifh - purple - tipped 
flowers. 

Variety. ,] With fpotted leaves. 

4. Cotyledon fpurla. 
Spurious, Long, Narrow-leaved Cotyledon.'] 

Cotyledon with /hort, thick, fucculent, ligne- 
ous, perennial ftalks, branching irregularly ; 
long, narrow, fpatulate-fhaped, flelhy, op- 
poGte, and alternate leaves ; and yellow flow- 
ers, on long, fleftvy foot-ftalks at the ends of 
the branches. 

The following is a ftove plant from India 
and iEgypt. 

5. Cotyledon laclnlata. 
Cut-leaved Cotyledon ] Cotyledon with an 

upright, . jointed, fucculent, perennial ftalk, 
a foot high; broad, pinnatifid, thick, fuccu- 
lent, grayifli, oppofitc leaves, of three or five 
fegmcnts ; and from the ends of the branches, 
golden-yellow, quadrifid flowers. 

The laft four fpecies are perennial in ftalk 
and branches, are very fucculent, and become 
ligneous or flirubby ; the leaves arc alfo fuc- 
culent, commonly of a grayilh colour, and 
remain the year round. The flowers arc 
ur.ivcrfally monopetalous, bell, or funnel- 
fhaped, which in the la ft four forts are pro- 
duced on long, thick, flclhy foot-ftalks, ap- 
pearing at different times of the year ; and 
only the firft fort produce feeds in England. 

For purpofes in gardening, the Cotyledon 
Umbilicus may be introduced to adorn rock- 
work, ruins, ice. or will fuccced in any 
dry, gravelly foil ; and the fecond, third, and 
fourth forts, exhibiting a curious lingtilarity in 
their general habit, merit a place in the grccn- 
houfc collection ; as likewife the fifth fort for 
the. ftove ; obferving, that thefc laft four forts, 
bcirtg very fucculent, muft always be retained 
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in pots of dry, fandy, or rubbiftiy compoft, 
and managed as other fucculents of the green- 
houfe and ftove departments. See Succu- 
lent Plants, &c 

Propagation. 
The firft fort may be raifed from feed in 
any dry, gravelly foil, or fcatfered in the cre- 
vices of rock-work,- grottos, walls, or old 
buildings, and covered with earth ; the plants 
will come up, and afterwards propagate them- 
felves. 

All the other forts are eafily propagated by 
cuttings of their fucculent branches any time 
from May till Auguft ; the cuttings may be 
from three to five or fix inches long, which, 
previous to their planting, ought to lie a week 
or ten days to dry over the cut part; then 
plant them in pots of dry compoft, as pre- 
pared for other fucculents ( fee Compost ) ; 
and then, as to the green-houfe forts, place 
them either in the green-houfe, or a frame, to 
have inciter from wet, and occafional fhade, 
though it would be of particular advantage to 
plunge all the forts in a bark-bed or other hot- 
bed to forward their radic'ation, giving occa- 
fional fhade, and water once a week, and 
they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 
when thofe of the green-houfe fhould be hard- 
ened to the full air for the remainder of the 
fummer. 

COTYLEDONES, Cotyledons, the fide- 
lobes or covers of the feed, which become 
alfo the two firft leaves of the plant (likewife 
called Cotyledons, or thefeminal or feed-leaves), 
are generally fmooth and flelhy, and moft 
commonly two in number, as in cucumber, 
and moft other plants, and are very different 
from the proper leaves that are afterwards 
produced. 

The lobes accompany the plant for fomc 
time after its eruption from the earth, till hav- 
ing acquired fufficicnt fhength to advance in its 
proper leaves, then the fcminal leaves become 
ufelcfs, wrinkle, wither, and die away. 

CRAMBE, Sea -Cabbage, or Sea -beach 
Kale, or Sea Colcwort. 

The plants are herbaceous cfculcnts, con- 
fiding of perennial roots, producing annually 
large, cabbage-like leaves, fpreading on the 
ground, and robuft (lower-ftalks ; and the 
young llioots of the plant, juft iffuing from 
the earth, are excellent eating, and two 
flirubby exotics for the green-houfe. 

Clals and order, Tttradynamiet Siliquofa. 
Cltaraflcis.] Calyx, four oval, patent, 
deciduous leaves, Corolla, four large, 
broad, fpreading, cruciform petals. Sta- 
mina, four long and two fhort filaments, 
two-parted at top, and linglc anthcra:. Pis- 
tillum, 
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T'liXxiM, an oblong germen, no ftylc, but a 
thick ftigma. Pericardium, a roundifh 
berry, containing one feed. / 

The fpecies is, 

Cram.be maritima. 

Sea-Cabbage.] Crambe with creeping, per- 
ennial, white root6, crowned by very .broad, 
thick,, fmooth, gray-coloured, annual leaves, 
divided at the edges, and fpreading near the 
ground; and between them a robuft, very 
branchy flower-ftalk, a foot and half high, 
having all the branches terminated by loofe 
fpikes of white flowers in June, fucceeded by 
berry -like pods the fize of large peas. 

Varieties.] With deeply cut leaves — widi 
yeilowifli flowers. 

This plant and varieties grow wild on 
die fea (bores in many of the maritime coun- 
ties of England, but is now cultivated in ma- 
ny gardens, as a choice efculent; and the 
young robuft (hoots of its leaves and fiower- 
ilalks, juft as they iflue forth from the earth, 
in the manner ot afparagus (hoots, are then 
in the greateft perfection for ufe; at which 
period they appear white, as if blanched, 
which, when boiled, eat exceeding fweet and 
tender; and its principal feafon for ufe is April 
and-May. 

This plant may alfo be employed in the 
pleafure-ground as a flowering perennial ; for 
the ftalks divide into fine branchy heads of 
flowers, appearing very ornamental. 

Propagation and Culture. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in any com- 
mon light earth in autumn or fpriug, in the 
place where the plants arc to remain, which, 
when two years old, will produce (hoots fit 
for ufe, and will multiply exceedingly by the 
roots, and continue many years. 

To cultivate this plant as an efculent in the 
kitchen-garden, it {hould generally be raifed in 
beds four feet and half wide, with two foot 
wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con- 
venience of landing them up annually in au- 
tumn, that the (hoots may be blanched a good 
length j and the lighter and more fandy or 
gravelly the foil, the better, though the plants 
will fuccccd tolerably in any common light 
foil of a garden. Having dug the ground, and 
prepared the beds the width as above, draw 
three (hallow drills lengthways of each bed, 
and fcatter the feeds therein thinly, covering 
them an inch deep ; when the plants come up, 
thin the rows, leaving the ftrongeft plants a 
foot afnnder ; keep them clean from weeds all 
Cummer; and in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, in October or November, clear them 
away clofe to the ground, then fpread an inch 
or two depth of light earth from the alleys 



over the beds ; after this, nothing more is re- 
quired till'the following fpring and fumrnejj 
whea the care of weeding is to be repeated j 
and in autumn earth the beds from the alleys 
as before, or with fome fandy, or any light, 
dry, or gravelly foil brought in for that pur* 
pofe ; landing them now three or four inches 
deep ; the fpring following, in March, April, 
and May, the plants will probably produce 
(hoots fit to "cut for ufe, but not generally in 
proper perfection till the third year ; obferving, 
as the heads make their appearance through 
the earth, to open the foil a little, and cut 
the (hoots four or five inches within the 
ground. 

The fame plantation continues many years, 
and the roots produce a fre(h crop annually. 

Their general culture is keeping them clean 
from weeds ; and every autumn clear away 
all the large leaves, and land up the beds frorri 
the alleys two or three inches deep, to main- 
tain a due depth of foil over the roots for the 
heads to (hoot through, that they mav be 
blanched at leaft four or five inches in length ; 
and early in fpring loofen the top of the "beds 
with a fork, and rake them fmooth. 

It would be eligible fometimes in winter, 
to cover the beds alfo with fome dry, rotted 
dung, both by way of manure, and to guard 
the roots better from fevere weather, that in 
the whole they may (hoot in a ftronger, free 
growth ; clearing ofFthe grofs pan of the dung, 
and in fpring, loofen the furface of the earth 
as above, and to which may fometimes apply a 
coat of light fandy or gravelly foil. 

To cultivate this plant for ornament, fow 
the feed either where you defign they (hall 
remain, or in a bed, and tranfplant them in 
autumn. 

The two following fpecies are (hrubby exo- 
tics for the green-houfe. 

2 . Crambe frutieofa. 
Shrubby Sea Cabbage or Co/ezvort.] Crambe 

with a (lifF, (hrubby ftalk, ovate, pinnatifid, 
fcrrated, hoary leaves ; and racemous, dicho- 
tomous panicles of white flowers, appearing 
great part of the year. * 

3. Crambe firi^ofa. 

Sjrigofe, Rough-leaved, Shrubby Sea Cole- 
wort. J Crambe with a rugged, upright, (hrubby 
ftcm, branching five or fix feet high ; oblong- 
ovate leaves, unequal and two-eared at the 
bale; flrigofc, and terminal, long, racemous 
panicles of erect flowers in May, June, and 

Hi- 

Thcfc two (hrubby fpecies, being exotics 
from Madeira and the Canary iflands, require 
the protection of a green-houfe in this country 
in winter; kept in pots of light earth; and 
S s may 
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may be propagated by cuttings in fpring or 
fummcr. 

CRASSULA, Craffula, Leffer-Orpine* ox 
Live-ever. 

This genus furnifhes fucculent plants for 
the grcen-houfe and ftove, from one foot to 
fix or eight in height; ornamented with ob- 
long, thick, fucculent leaves, and funnel- 
fhaped, pentapetalous flowers at the ends of 
the ftalks and branches. 

Clafs and order, Pintandria Pentagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is pentaphyllous and 
permanent. Corolla, livelong, narrow pe- 
tals, connivent at the bale, fpreading and 
rerlexed at the brim, and five fcale-like neifta- 
riums at the hottom. Stamina, five fila- 
ments, and limple anthers. Pistillum, 
five oblong, acuminated germina, five ftyles, 
and obtufe ftigmas. Pzricarpium, 'five 
oblong, pointed capfules, and many final! 
feeds. 

The principal fpecies in the Englilh gar- 
dens are, 

i. Crassula coccbiea. 

Scarkt Shrubby Craffula.] Craffula with a 
round, jointed, reddiih, fucculent, perennial 
ftalk, dividing into a branchy head two or 
three feet high, ornamented with oblong, plane, 
cartilaginous-ciliated-edged, oppofitc leaves, 
their bale furrounding the ftalks like a Ihcath ; 
and at the ends of the branches, clofe umbels 
of beautiful fcarlet flowers. 

?. Crassula cukrata. 

Sharp-leaved, Shrubby Craffula.] Craffula 
with a {lender, fucculent (talk, branching ir- 
regularly about two feet high ; obovate, fub- 
culcratc, oblique, thick leaves, connate, en- 
tire, and the branches terminated by large 
ciufters of fmall greenifh flowers. 

3. Crassui. \ perfoliate. 

Perfoliate Shrubby Craffula.} Craffula with 
an upright, Mender, fucculent, perennial ftalk, 
branching from three to fix feet high; lancc- 
r.latc-a%vi-fnapcd, thick, flclhy, ciofc-fitting 
leaves, plane and canaliculated above, con- 
vex below, growing oppofitc, with dieir bafes 
connate, and perforated by the ftalk ; and large 
clutlcrs of white flowers at the top of the 
branches. 

4. Crassula puntlata. 

Dotted - leaved Craffula.'] CrafTula with 
feeble, very jointy, divided, fucculent ftalks, 
tight or ten inches long; ovate, and oblong, 
f u<. lu lent, oppofitc leaves, hollow-dotted, ci- 
liated; and cinders of white flowers at the 
ends of the itaiks. 

C'rassvla orbiatlnta. 
(hbii ular- headed Craffula.] CrafTula with a 
.low, IctWc, pcicunial ftalk, crowned by thick 



fucculent leaves, collected into a round, imbri- 
cated, fpreading head, proliferous in many 
fhort trailing ftalks every way, terminated 
alfo by heads of leaves ; and from the cen- 
tre of all the heads, clutters of greenifh 
flowers. 

6. Crassula ntidicaulis. 

Naked-Jlalked Craffula.] CrafTula with long, 
awl-fhaped, fucculent, perennial leaves, col- 
lected into a head at the crown of the root ; 
arid amidft them a naked annual flower-fhlk, 
divided into branches half a foot high, fur- 
mounted by clufters of white flowers. 

All thefe plants" are very fucculent both in 
ftalk, branches, and leaves; both ftalk and 
branches are perennial, frequently of a reddifh 
colour, and the leaves are perfiftent; and the 
flowers appear principally in June, July, Au- 
guft, and fomctimes in winter and fpring. 

Thefe plants are all exotics, principally of 
^Ethiopia, fo require fhelter of a green-houfe 
here in winter, and muft therefore always be 
kept in pots. 

They claim a place in our collections of 
fucculent plants for variety ; though, as to 
their flowers, thofe of the Craffula coccinca 
are confiderably the molt beautiful, and ap- 
pear annually ; but all the forts having a An- 
gularity in their external habit, they are 
worthy of attention for the fucculent collec- 
tion ; they muft be potted in light, fandy 
compoft, common for other fucculents, and 
retained in a funny part of the grcen-houfe 
all winter, and very fparingly watered ; but 
in fummer may place them in the full air in 
a fheltered place, and in dry weather water 
them twice a week. 

Their propagation is— The fii ft three or four 
forts arc with facility increafed by cuttings of 
their ftalks and branches, cut olF from three 
to five or fix inches long, in May, June, or 
July; and after lying in a dry place fomc days, 
to (kin over the wounded part, plant them in 
pots of fandy earth, placing them in a frame, 
to be occali'onally (haded from the fun, and 
fheltered from wet ; they will be rooted in fix 
weeks, though, where there is the conveni- 
ence of a bark-bed to plunge them in, they 
will root fooncr. 

The other forts may he propagated by 
off-fets of their he:uls, and plant them as 
above. 

CRATAEGUS, Wild Service-tree, Haw- 
thorn, &C. 

'The plants are of the tree and llirub kind, 
hardy, and of (he deciduous trib::, valuable 
for ccconoinical and ornamental puipofcs in 
gardening, and of ftaturc from five to fifty 
led, adorned with limple leaves, in fomc di- 
vided, 
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vided,- others entire, and clufters of penta- 
petalbus white flowers in May and June, fuc- 
ceeded by bunches of red berries in autumn. 

Oafs and order, Icofandria Dlgynia. 

Charaders.] Calyx is nionophyllous, five- 
parted, patent, and permanent. Corolla, 
five roundifh, concave petals, inferted into the 
calyx. Stamina, twenty or more filaments 
inferted into the calyx, and roundifh anthers. 
Fistillum, a germen under the corolla, 
two filiform, ereiEf. ftyles, and capitated ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a roundifh, flefhy, 
umbilicated berry, containing two longifh, 
hard feeds. 

There are about fix or eight fpecies retained 
in the Englifh gardens, fome of which admit 
of feveral curious varieties. 

Tiie fpecies are, 

i. Crataegus Oxyacantha. 

(Oxyacantha) — or Common Hawthorn, or 
ff r hitethom.],Cistxgus with a robuft trunk, 
branching from the bottom upward to ten or 
fifteen fret high, the branches armed with 
thorns; obtufc, trifid, fa wed leaves; and nu- 
merous clutters of* white flowers from the 
fides and ends of the branches, fucceeded by 
bunches of dark red berries called Haws. 

This is a rnofl ufeful tree in forming our 
hedges, and it grows wild all over Europe. 

Other varieties of this are, 

Double-bloffimed Hawthorn — grows like the 
Common Hawthorn, only the flowers double, 
large, and produced in large clufters all over 
the branches, of great fragrance and beauty. 

Scarlet-berried Hawthorn — grows twelve or 
fifteen feel high ; large leaves and flowers, 
and exceeding large bright-icarler fruit. 

Yellow-berried Virginia Hawthorn — grows 
ten or fifteen feet high', having its buds in 
fpring yellow, and fruit of a golden yellow 
colour. 

IVhite-bcrried Hawthorn — A low-growing 
tree, producing finall whitifh fruit. 

Alaplc-lcaz'cd Hawthorn — grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high; large wliitifh-green leaves, 
large bunches of flowers, and ('lining red fruit. 

O/afloiibmy-'J'horn — grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and is like the common Hawthorn 
in growth, leaves, flowers, See. only with 
this difference, that it generally flowers in 
winter or very early in the fpring, and has, by 
numerous perfons,'bcen Iongfuppofcd to blow 
commonly on Chriflmas -VJay ; it however 
has no certain day, week, or month of flow- 
ering, but happens generally in January or 
i-'ebruary, fooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the feafon ; the notion of this 
licebloUbming on Oh rill mas- Day proceeds 
/join the tradition of the original tree at Glaf- 



tonbury- Abbey, called the Holy-thorn, which 
was pretended to have been planted by Jofeph 
of Arimathaea, and that it always flowered on 
that day; fo is ftill known by the name Glaf- 
tonbury Thorn, and retained by the fame name 
in ornamental plantations for variety. 

2. Crataegus Aria. 

( Aria)— IVlilte-Bcam, or White-leaf r tree .] - 
Crataegus with an upright, large trunk, divid- 
ing upward into a branchy head, growing 
twenty or thirty feet high, having all the 
young branches fpotted with a mealy down ; 
oval, unequally -ferrated leaves, woolly and 
very white underneath ; and large bunches of 
white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by cluflers of red berries. 

The leaves are about three inches long, and 
half as broad. 

3. Crat.eg t js tormhialls. 
(Tormlnale-fruitcd) — Wild Service or Sorb-, 

or Maplc-lcaved Wild Service-tree.] Crataegus 
with an upright, large trunk, and very branchy 
fpreading head, riling forty or fifty feet high ; 
oblong, feptangular leaves, hoary underneath, 
loweit lobes divaricated ; and large bunches 
of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by cluflers of large, reddifli -brown, 
eatable berries. 

Other varieties are,] Widi round ferrated 
leaves — with round {lightly cut leaves. 

The fruit of this fpecies being of an agree- 
ably acid flavour, is often ferved up in defferts 
to table; and, as the trees of the common 
fort grow wild in many parts, the country 
people gather the fruit in autumn for market, 
known by the name of Service-berries. The: 
leaves are three or four inches long, and 
three broad. 

4. Crat.ecus Azarolus. 
The Azarole-thom.] Crataegus with an up- 
right trunk, branching irregularly twelve or 
fifteen feet high ; broad, obtufe, trifid, fer- 
rated leaves ; and large white flowers in cluf- 
ters from the fides of the branches, fucceeded 
by large, red, eatable berries, of an acid fla- 
vour. 

Varieties are,] Azarole with ftrong thorns 
— without thorns— with jagged leaves— with 
double flowers. 

The leaves hear fome refemblance to thofe of 
the Common Hawthorn, but arc much larger, 
with broader lobes. 

5. Crataegus coce'ntea. 
Scarlet Virginia Cratagus, or American 

Ccek/pur-Haivtliorn.] Crataegus with an up- 
right trunk, divided upward into a ftrong, 
branchy head, riling from ten to twenty feet 
high ; armed with thorns ; large, cordate-oval, 
anguhued, i'ei rated, fmooth leaves; and very 
S s 2 large 
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large clutters of flowers from the fides of the 
branches, fucceedetl by pear-fhaped, fcarlet 
fruit. 

Varieties are,] Scarlet Crataegus with rriiftiy 
ftrong, recurved thorns — Scarlet Crataegus 
without thorns. 

Both the varieties are fine furniture for all 
ornamental plantations, as they flower plenti- 
fully, in large lliowy clufters in May, and 
theiY fcarlet fruit appears beautiful in autumn 
and winter. 

6. Crat.egus Crus-gaUi. 
(Crus-galli) — Cockfpur Cratcegus, commonly 

called Virginia JzaroU:] Crataegus with an 
upright, robuft trunk, branching irregularly 
ten or fifteen feet high, armed with long, (harp 
thorns; oval - fpear - lhaped, fawed, fmooth 
leaves ; and large white flowers in bunches, 
fucceetled by dark red berries in autumn. 

Varieties are,"] With obovate-wedge-form 
leaves — with oblong-lanceolate nearly wedge- 
form leaves, and large fruit — with lanceolate 
leaves, fhort thorns, and fmall fruit. 

7. Crataegus tomentofa. 

Tcmhilofs Gocfeberry -leafed Virginia Crates- 
gus.~\ Crataegus with a ihrub-like Item, branch- 
ing irregularly fix or feven feet high, clofely 
armed with thorns ; oval-we;lgc-form, angu- 
lar, fawed leaves, woolly underneath ; and 
fmall white flowers, fuccecded by yellow 
fruit. 

8. CRATAEGUS viridis. 

Green-leafed TJtorr.lefs Virginia Crat<sgus.~\ 
Crataegus with a thorniefs Item and branches ; 
lanceolate - oval, nearly trilobate, ferrated, 
fmooth leaves, green on bodi fides. 

The flowers of all thefe trees, in their com- 
mon ftite, have a corolla of five roundifli pe- 
tals, moftly white, appearing principally in 
May and J'ine, ripen fruit in September, 
wtr'ch arc ali of the berry kind, and which, 
in many i'otts, appear very ornamental great 
part of the winter, till devoured by the birds. 

All thefe trees arc hardy ; the firft three 
fpecies grow naturally in England, as well as 
i;i moft other parts ot Europe, the Azarole in 
Fi ance and Italy ; all the others are princi- 
pally of American growth ; but all the forts 
grow freely hcic in any fituation in the open 
ground. 

The firft fpecies, Crata-gia Oxyacanl/ia, or 
Common Hawthorn, or Whitethorn, in its 
natural ftatc, is a mod valuable tree, univcr- 
f.d:y known and eftccmcd for its great ufeful- 
nefs in forming hedges for fences, commonly 
called quick-fct hedges, and for which tile 
mere is fcarcc any deciduous free fo well 
adiptcd (fee Hedges) ; and its fevcral vari- 
eties arc of great ufc for ornamenting our 



flirubberies and wildernefs-works l as they will 
profper any where. 

All the other fpecies and varieties have great 
merit as ornamental deciduous trees, ana are 
particularly well adapted fof-large ihrubberics 
and other ornamental plantations, and in form- 
ing clumps in parks ; and fomc of the large forts 
to difperfe lingly in parks, or exteufive lawns, 
fuffering them all to retain their own natural 
growth. 

Likewife the Wild-Service and Azarole 
may be planted as fruit trees of the berry-bear- 
ing kind, for variety ; but more generally die 
former, as it produces plenty of fruit, which, 
ripening late in autumn when other fmall fruits 
arc part fcafon, will fervc as a good variety at 
table ; fo that fome trees planted in orchards, 
pleafure-grounds, parks, gardens, &c. in any 
common foil and fituation, will arrive to a 
bearing ftate in a few years, and produce large 
bunches of fruit annually, ripening, or attaining 
full maturity of growth', in October, or begin- 
ning of November, but not eatable ripe till 
gathered and houfed for fome time ; the bunch- 
es hung up acrofs lines, they will become fofr, 
mellow, and eatable, of an agreeable flavour. 
Propagation, &c. 

All the fpecies are raifed abundantly from 
feeds in the full ground ; and to continue the 
varieties diftinct, they may be budded or 
grafted upon flocks of the common Hawthorn, 
for all the forts will readily take upon that 
flock, or upon one another. 

By feeds, i. e. the fruits — The Hawthorn 
never fails to ripen Haws abundantly, which 
may be collected with facility from the hedges 
of fields, &c. in September and October; the 
fruit of the two Service-trees may alfo be 
found plentifully in many places ; and thofe 
of the foreign forts alfo ripen in our gardens ; 
but all the lorts may be had cheap enough of 
the nurfcrymen, and the befr. time to fow 
them is foon after they are ripe ; that is, in 
October or November, or early in fpring, 
in beds of light earth, cither broad-call, or 
in drills, and cover them in w ith earth about 
an inch dep ; but as moft of thefe feeds often 
remain in the ground till the fecond fpring, it 
is therefore cuitomary with many, previous to 
fowing, to bury them in a heap in a fliallow 
trench, in dry-lyinggrountl, for a year, as is com- 
monly praci'ifed to the common' Haws, holly- 
berries, and fomc other ftony-fccdod forts (lee 
Sowino Si:ki>) ; they will be all the while 
preparing for vegetation, fo that if buried in 
October, November, or December, Sec. fuf- 
fering them to lie until next October, Novem- 
ber, or till the fecond fpring, in February, or 
March; then fow them as above, and they will 
moftly 
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moftly come up in the fpring ; though it is ob- 
fervable that when {own at once in the beds an 
inch deep, they, by having the conftant benefit 
of the fun's influence, air, and occafional mow- 
ers, generally all come up freely the fecond 
fpring- after lowing, and moft commonly fhoot 
more regular and flrong than thofe of the other 
mediod. 

In cither method of fowing, be careful to 
weed the beds ; and when, the plants begin to 
appear, occafional watering in dry weather 
will be of much advantage in forwarding the 
growth, of the feedlings. 

In the autumn or fpring after the plants 
come up, fome of the ftrongeft of the quick 
or Hawthorn feedlings will be proper fets to 
plant immediately for a hedge, and the reft 
may either then, or the year following, be 
tranfplanted from the feed-bed in nurferv- 
rows, to remain a year or two, or till wanted ; 
generally, at planting,' fliorten the tops, and 
prune the ends of long roots, and plant them in 
lines one or two feet afunder ; and, having two 
or three years' growth, will be of eligible fize to 
tranfplant for hedges : or fome may remain to 
obtain a larger fize, of two or three feet height 
or more; but, while in the nurfery, /hould 
have the fides cut in, and kept thinned: at top; 
and any runaway top fhoot, fhortened to 
fome equality with the general growth of the 
whole ; and they will thus be in good order 
for planting, to form a little hedge at once, 
that will fooner attain a proper growth of 
four, five, or fix feet ; though ftrong young 
fets, of two or three years, planted at once for 
a hedge to remain, will cfiablifh their roots 
firmly, and grow profpcroully at top, if kept 
clear of large overbearing weeds, and the 
fides cut moderately in fome regular order in 
the fummer fhoot, to thicken from the 
bottom upward, as the plants advance, will 
generally, in the end, form as .gpod, or 
probably a better hedge than that formed by 
planting large fets of three or four feet. See 
Hedges. 

Let all the other feedlings be alfo tranf- 
planted from the feed-bed when a year or two 
old, in nurfcry-rows one or two feet diflancc, 
and half that in each row, to remain three or 
four years, or till they are from about three to 
five or fix feet high, when they will be ot 
proper fize for the (hrubbcry, or any otlici 
plantation. 

By budding and graftiti)!; — Any of thefc trees 
may alfo be propagated with facility by that me- 
thod, which is the moll certain way to conti- 
nue the varieties tlillincl ; all the 'forts [.>'<<• 
upon one another ; but the Hawthorn floe I: 01 
two or three years olJ is molt commonly uied , 



and the operation is to be performed in the 
ufual manner. See Inoculation, Sec. 

Layers of the youngeft branches of moft of 
the forts in autumn, will often be rooted in a 
year or two. 

Cuttings of the young flioots will alfo fome- 
times grow. 

CRAT/EVA, Garlic Pear. 

This genus furnifhes two exotics of the tree 
kind for the ftove, gamifhed with trifoliate 
leaves and quadripetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dadccandrla Monogynia. 

Charaficrs.~\ Calyx, a monophyllous, 
quadrifid, deciduous cup. Corolla, four 
oblong, deflexed- petals, with narrow ungues. 
Stamina, twelve or more briftly filaments, 
with eretSt, oblong antheras. Pistillum, an 
ovate, very long, flender pedicil, crowned, 
with a headed, feffile ftigma. Pericarfi- 
um, a large, globofe, flefhy berry, with- one 
cell, containing many roundifh emarginateJ 
feeds. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. Cratjeva Tafia. 

Smooth Craitsva, or Qarlic Prar.~] Hath 3 
large branching trunk, .rifing to twenty or 
tiiirty feet high ; the branches are garnifhed 
-with trifoliate leaves, the middle foliole much, 
larger than the other two ; the flowers come 
out on foot-flalks at die ends of the branches, 
and are fucceeded by a round fruit, inclofing a 
mealy pulp, filled w ith many feeds, and of a 
fti'ong garlic fmell. 

2. Crat.^.va Afarmclos. 

Prick/y Cratteva } Hath 3 large trunk with 
long branches, armed with long, fharp fpines- 
in pairs, garnifhed with oblong, ferrated, trifo- 
liate leaves, and cluttered flowers from the 
fides of the branches, which are fucceeded by 
an eatable, rich-flavoured fruit. 

Thefe trees are natives of the Indies, and 
require the aid of the ftove in this country. 

Their propagation is by feeds imported 
from abroad. Thefe fhould be fown as foon 
as they arrive, in pots of light rich earth, and 
plunged in the bark-bed under glaffes; and, 
when the plants are three inches high, tranf- 
plant them into ieparate pots, give water, and 
rcplunge them in the bark-bed in the ftove, 
where they mult always be retained and treat-, 
ed as other woody tender plants of the like 

'"ST KPIS. Jliftard Hawk-wccd. 

It fuinilhes herbaceous ornamental plants 
for the plea fu re-ground, confiding principally 
hi iw-'-i beautiful annuals, riling a Vnot and half 
high, having their branches" terminated bu 
(•.impound red and yellow flowers, eompofed 
it ligulatcd iloiets. 

Clafi 
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Clafsandorder, Svngeaffta Polvgamia JEqua- 

■ lis. 

Charafiers.'] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a double general cup ; the outer one' 
fhort, patulous, and deciduous; the interior 
one oval, furrowed, fcales converging and 
permanent. Corolla, numerous nionope- 
ralous, ligulated, hermaphrodite florets, five 
toothed and imbricated. Stamina, five 
lhort capillary filaments, and cylindric an- 
thers. Pistillum, a germen, fmall flyle, 
and two reflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen*, one feed crowned with down, 
under each floret. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
two or' anv great merit, or that arc commonly 
retained in the Engliih gardens, which are 
annuals, and called limply Hawk-weed, but 
Jbould be Baftard Hawk-weed. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Crepis rubra. 

Rrd-f.czvcrin* Baftard Haivk-vretJ.] Cre- 
pis with fpear-ihaped, jagged, ladical leaves, 
fpreading on the ground ; between them the 
flowcr-fralk, dividing into many erect brancii- 
es a foot ; nd half high, having oblong, lyre- 
ihaped, amplexicaulcus leaves, and every 
branch crowned by a large, red, compound 
flower. 

2. Crefis barbata. 

Barbaled Yellow Baftard Hawk-weed."] 
Crepis with long, fpear-lhaped, indented, ra- 
dical leaves ; between them the flower-ftalk, 
dividing into ere<£t branches a foot and half 
high, garnifhed with fmall, fpear-lhaped, clofe- 
fitting leaves; and all the branches terminated 
by compound yellow flowers, with dark-purple 
middles, having the involucrum longer than 
the calyx, fquamous and briflly. 

Varieties of this,'] With deep-yellow flow- 
ers — with i'ulphur-colourccl flowers — both 
forts having dark-purple difks. 

The flowers of all the forts are large, com- 
pound, of many flat florets fprcad over one an- 
other iml;r:::a:im, and, when fully blown, re- 
ferable a radiated flower, and appear in June, 1 
July, and Au/jufr, extremely conspicuous and 
beautiful, and are fuccecded by plenty of feed, 
horn which, if permitted to fcattcr on the 
gtound, many plants will rife without trouble. I 

Thcfc plants are pretty ornaments to the I 
botdm and •Kiicrcompartmems of the plcafurc- 
gt >imd, and they grow freely in any common I 
foil of a garden.' i 
Proparatitn, SsrV. 

The plants being annual, they mull he t 
raifed annually from feed, which may befown I 
either in autumn or fpring ; tiie rule is, that 
by fowing in autumn, i. e, in Augufl; or r 



- September, or the feeds permitted to fcatter, 
the plants come up the fame feafon, or early 

, in the fpring, and flower in May, June, and 
: ! July ; thofe fown in fpring flower in July, 
r Auguft, September, and Odtober. 
1 Though, for the general part, the fpring is 

- the mofjt eligible fortheprincipal fowing ; how- 
ever, at cither of thefe feafons of fowing, it is 

: proper to fow them at once in the places 

- where you defign them to flower; therefore, 
, in different parts of the borders, in patches at 
, five, ten, or fifteen feet diftance, fow the feeds, 
, five or fix in a patch, half an inch deep, 

placing flicks for marks ; and when the plants 
i are two or three inches high, thin them to 
• three or four in each hole or patch. See 
: Hardy Annuals. 
. . CRESCENTI A, Calabafh-trec. 

It furnifhes one fpecies of the tree kind, 
admitting of fcveral varieties, all of the Weft- 
Indies, ckc. and retained here in our ftoves for 
variety j derives its name from its fruit, called 
Culahafh, which is fometimes as large as a 
man's head. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 
Ckaraclers.~\ Calyx is monophyllous, and 
divided into two roundiib fegments. Corol- 
la is monopetalous and irregular, having a 
curved, gibbous tube, and creft limb, five- 
parted at the brim. Stamina, two long and 
two fhort filaments, and incumbent didymous 
anthers. Pistillum, a pedicillated ger- 
men, filiform flyle, and capitated ftigma. 
Pericarp! um, a large, baccaceous, oval, or 
bottle-fhaped fruit, with a thin, hard (hell, and 
many feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Crescent i a Cujete. 

Common Crcfccntia, or Calabafi-trce.~\ Cref- 
ccntia with an upright, robuft, whitifh trunk, 
divided at top into a Targe, horizontally branch- 
ing headyjFrom ten to thirty feet high, garnifh- 
ed with -large, oblong, wedge- fh a peel, entire 
leaves, and grecnilh-ycllow flowers on long 
foot-fhilks from the (ides of the branches, fuc- 
cecded by large, woody-ihclled fruit of different 
forms and magnitude, in different varieties. 

Varieties are,) Crcfccntia with long, fpear- 
lhaped leaves, narrow at both ends — with 
broad oval leaves— with large oval fruit— -with 
fmall round fruit — bottle-fhaped fruit. 

Thcfc fruit are of different magnitudes, 
from the fixe of a good orange to that of a 
man's head, or larger, all of which fruit have 
a hard and thin fhell, filled with pulp and feeds; 
the pulp is foft, four, and unfavoury, and 
feldom eaten. 

Thcfc trees in this country, being always 
retained in pots in our (loves, a (Tunic a fhruli- 
like 
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like growth, and I believe very fevv, if any at 
all, have yet flowered in thcfe parts. 

In Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts of 
the Weft-Indies, the trees growing as large 
and fpreading as an apple-tree, bear abundance 
of fruit, the ihell of which, having the pulp 
{cooped out, is as thin and light as brown 
paper, and fome of the largeft capable of 
holding fix or eight pints of water, &c. and 
are chiefly u fed for liquor and eating utcn> 
ills. 

All the varieties are propagated by feeds 
procured from abroad in the fhells ; as foon as 
they arrive, take out the feeds, and fow them 
in pots of light rich earth, and plunge them in 
a bark -bed ; and when the plants are two or 
chree inches high, plant them out in feparate 
fmall pots, plunging diem alfo in a hot-bed, or 
the bark-bed in the ftove, where they mull 
always remain, giving them the neceflary care 
of other tender exotics. 
CRINUM, Afphodel Lily. 
This genus furni/hes four . beautiful flowery 
perennials of the tuberous and bulbous-rooted 
tribe for the ftove, producing erecft, firm ftalks 
two or three feet high, crowned each by a 
large umbellate clufter of fpathaceous, mono- 
petalous, long, funnel-fhaped dowers. 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Charaelers.] Calyx, a diphyllous, oblong, 
fpatha-like involucrum, becomes dry and re- 
flexed. Corolla, rnonopetalous and funnel- 
ihaped, having a long tube, the top deeply 
divided into fix fpear-lhaped, concave, obtufe, 
reflexed fegments. Stamina, iix very long 
filaments, and oblong, incumbent, rifing an- 
thcrae. PisTiLLUM,agcrmenatthe bottom of 
the corolla, (lender ftyle, and trifid fligma. Pe- 
Ricarpium, a fuboval, trilocular capfule, 
having feveral feeds. 
The fpecics are, 

1. Crinum nfiaticum. 
AJiatic KccL-leavcd Crinum.] Crinum with 

a folic!, turbinated, bulbous root; fliort, thick, 
fingle ftem ; long, carinatcd, fubulate-linear, 
thick, crci£l, imbricated leaves, three feet in 
length ; and large, flat, limple umbels of many 
white (lowers— Native of Ceylon, Malabar,&c. 

2. Crinum americanum. 
American Lily- Afphodel.] Crinum with a 

large bulbous root"; flowcr-ftcm a foot and 
half or two feet high; oblong-lanceolate, 
fmooth, IliiT leaves, two feet long; and uny 
bcllatc hunches of white flowers, with the tube 
/hotter than the border — Native of South- 
Amciica. 

3. Crinum trubtfeens. 
Sejjik-fkivcred American Lily. Afphodel.] 

Crinum with a bulbous root ; lanceolate 



leaves, griftly-crenated, two feet long, the end 
produced arid unfolded; and upright flower- 
ftalk, arifing on the outfide of the leaves, two 
feet high, topped with an umbellate bunch of 
white, fweet-l'cented flowers— Natjvc of the 
Spanifh Weft-Indies. 
4. Crinum lati folium. 
Broad-leaved AJiatic Crinum.] Crinum 
with a large flelhy root, crowned by oval- 
lanceolate, plane, acuminated, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and flower-ftalks two feet high, ter- 
minated by large umbellate clufters of white 
fragrant flowers, ftriped with purple. 

The roots of all thefe plants are perennial ; 
the ftalks annual, round, thick, fucculent, 
hollow, and univerfally crowned by a fort cf 
fpatha protruding the umbels of flowers, each- 
feparate flower formed of one Jong, tubular, 
fix-parted petal, of great beauty, appearing ac 
different times of the year, but more common- 
ly in autumn, often continuing till fpring, 
frequently fucceeded by capfnles, efpecially the 
bulbous forts, between which are produced 
fmall bulbs, which, planted, become proper 
plants. 

Propagation. 
They are all propagated by the off-fets of 
their roots, or by the fmall cauline bulbs of 
their capfules; but the root off-fets flower 
foonefl, planting them in pots of rich earth, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed of the (love 
until they begin to flower, when they may 
either be placed upon the fhelves, or permitted 
to remain in the bed, as convenient. 

It is proper to fhift or tranfplant the roots of 
all the forts every year or two, at their period 
of reft, for the fake of frcfti earth, and fepa- 
rating the off-fcts. 
CR1THMUM, Samphire. 
One fpecics, a hardy, herbaceous, fucculent 
perennial, both efculcnt, and for variety, 
rifing two feet high, with flefhy eatable leaves, 
and terminated by yellow umbels of flowers. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx, umbelliferous flow- 
ers, having a many-leaved general involucrum. 
Corolla, a uniform general umbel, the flo- 
rets of h vc peta Is. St ami k a , five filaments, 
and roundidi anthcrsc. Pistillum, a ger- 
mcn under each floret, two llyles, and reflexed 
fligmas. Pericarimum, none. Slmina, a 
co'iuprcfled, two-parted fruit, and two feeds. 
The fpecics arc two, but the principal one 

C R it n M t' M maritimum . 
Csmmon Maritime Samphire.] Crithmum 
with a fibrous, penetrating root ; thick, fuccu- 
lent, branchy flalks, two feet high ; winged, 
llelhy leaves, of many fmall, lpcar-ihape.1, 
flelhv- 
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flethy lobes; and round yellow umbels of 
flowers at the top of the flalk and branches. 

This plant grows naturally on the iea-co^fts 
among the gravel and rocks ; its leaves are an 
excellent pickle, tiled for fauces, and are by 
many eaten raw infallads, arc of a I'attifh retifh, 
palatable, and comfortable to the ftomach, and 
are brought by the fimplers in great plenty to 
the London markets. 

To propagate this plant in gardens, either 
as an efculent, or for variety, fow the feeds in 
fome moitr, gravellv, or fandy fituation, half 
an inch deep -, the plants will come up, and 
endure many years. 

They may alio be iiicreafcd by parting the 
roots. 

CROCUS, Saffron, but commonly called 

Crcais. 

The plants are very low, flowery, orna- 
mental perennials, of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
valuable for ornamenting the fronts of our 
borders at early fpring and late in autumn ; 
for there are vernal and autumnal ions, oi 
each many varieties, all of which are acauKms. 
ib that the flowers and leaves rife directly 
from the root, attaining only from about three 
to five or fix inches high. 

Cfafs and order, Triandria Monogyn'ia. 

Characters ] Calyx, a monophyilous fpa- 
tha. Corolla is monopetalous, with a long, 
erect tube, and. the limb deeply divided into fix 
equal, oblong, crc<£t iegments. Stamina, 
three filaments fhorter than the corolla, 
and arrow-pointed antherse. PtsTiLLUM, a 
roundilh germen und;r the corolla, flender 
ilyle, and three twiitcd ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, a roundifh, trilobate, trilocular capfule, 
containing roundilh feeds. 

Modern botanifts admit of but one real fpc- 
cics of Crocus, wiiich however comprehends 
many beautiful varieties, and the following 
defcription of the original fpecies is applicable 
to the whole, in rclpcct both of the root, man- 
ner of growth, mode of flowering, general ha- 
bit and ftature of the plants; oniy fomctimcs 
by culture, the bulbs will incrcafc in magnitude, 
the leaves in breadth, and the (lowers larger; fo 
that the main difference of the numerous varie- 
ties is in the colourings of the llovvcr, and the 
times of flowering, fpring and autumn ; obferv- 
ing, that although the autumnal Crocus is pro- 
bably the original fpecies, the fpring Crocufcs 
are confrtlcnidv the mod numerous. 

They may he divided into two clafles, the 
autumnal and fpiing flowering. 

Autumnal Crocufes. 

I. Crocus officinalis. 

Officinal Crocus, or Snjfrcn.] Crocus with 
4 fuiaJl, roundilh, brown, bulbous root, coin- 



pieffed at bottom ; and directly from the root 
iiTue many long, narrow, deep-green leaves; 
and amidft them the flowers, protruded from a 
thin, univaivular, radical fpatha ; the tube of 
the flower- long, ftanding on the root, and 
ferving as a foot-fhlk to the limb or upper part, 
which is erect, fix-parted, widens gradually 
upward, and grows from about three to five or 
fix inches high, containing the ftyle in the 
centre, crowned by the ftigma, trifid or divided 
into three long fegments of a golden colour 
(the Saffron) — flowering in September or 
Ocfoher. 

Varieties of the Crocus autumnaUs are as 
follow : the firft of which is the original 
Crocus, or Saffron. 

Saffron Crocus (Crocus officinalis) — A long- 
tubed bluifh-purple flower, having its three 
fi.gmata of a fine rcddifh-golden colour; 
which part is the officinal Saffron : hence the 
name. 

Autumnal fmall blue Crocus — deep-blue — 
fky - blue -r whitilh - blue — many -flowered 
whitifh-blue — purple — large nifh-leaved pur- 
pie — and aucuinnal white Crocus — autumnal 
yellow Crocus. 

All thefe varieties of Crocus autumnaUs 
flower about the beginning of O&ober, but 
never furnifli feeds here; they are very beau- 
tiful in patches in the fronts of borders, or in 
beds by themfelves, and very proper autumnal 
ornaments for gardens of every extent, as 
coming into full bloom at a fcafon when moft 
other flowers are on the decay ; and they grow 
freely in any common foil, and, although they 
produce no feeds in England, they incrcafe in 
tolerable plenty by ofF-fetsof the roots. 

The flowers of thefe commonly appear be- 
fore ttie leave*;, which, when the flowers fade, 
continue their growth, remain all winter, and 
decay in May tallowing, when is the time to" 
remove the roots, which fhould be every two 
or three years. 

Spring Crocufcs. 
2. Crocus verms. 

Vernal, or Spring Crocus.] Crocus with a 
larger, comprcifed, brown, bulbous root, fend- 
ing up very narrow, flender, deep-green leaves ; 
and amidft them arife one, two, or three flow- 
ers, protruded from a thin, univaivular, radical 
fpatha ; the foregoing fpecies growing only 
two or three inches high: the ftyle riling in 
the centre, crowned with' a broadly-flat Uig- 
ma, very fhortly three-parted — flowering 
early in the fpring. 

Varieties of Vernal or Spring Crocus arc, 
Ycllowu J Small yellow Crocus — large yel- 
low Croc: lis — golden-yellow Crocus — yellow 
black-rtripcd cloth of gold Crocus — yellow 
purple- 
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tmrple-ftriped Crocus — double cloth, of gold 
Crocus. 



Whites.] White- Crocus — white purple- 
ftriped Crocus — white purple-bottomed Crocus 
— white black- ft riped Scotch Crocus — whitifh 
cream-coloured Crocus — whitifh afh-coloured 
Crocus — little narrow- leaved white Crocus — 
white blue-ftriped Crocus. 

Blues.] Small blue Crocus— large deep 
blue Crocus — blue purple-ftriped Crocus- 
blue violet-ftriped Crocus — pale-blue purple- 
bottomed Crocus. 

Purples.] Small purple Crocus — large pur- 
ple Crocus — flriped purple Crocus. 

Polyanthus Crocus — having many purple- 
violet white-ftriped flowers. • 

All thefe beautif ul varieties of Croats ver- 
ms flower in February, March, and April, 
and ripen feeds in May j they are all very 
ornamental fpriug flowers, and valuable for 
their early appearance, when very few other 
flowers are to befeen, and are fo hardy that they 
will grow almoft any where, and rear their 
flowery heads even when chilling colds prevail ; 
and, where duly difpofed along the fronts of 
borders or clumps, make a fine fhow a month 
or fix weeks ; and they increafe abundandy by 
off-fets of their roots, as well as furnifhfeed for 
.railing new varieties. 

The flowers and leaves of all thefe fpring 
varieties generally rife nearly together, though 
the flowers rather appear firft ; the leaves con- 
tinue their growth till May or June, when 
they wither ; and this is the time to remove the 
roots, which is neceffary every two or three 
years, to feparate the numerous off-fets. See 
JJuleous Roots. 

Planting, Culture, Propagation, (sfc. 
In refpcct ro the planting and culture of all 
the varieties, both of the autumnal and vernal 
Crocus, for ornament in gardens, they may all 



roots about two inches deep ; they will flower 
in September or October following, arid conti- 
nue to flower annually at the fame feafon : they 
may remain undifturbed two or three years, 
when it is proper to take them all up, to feparate 
the increafed off-fets, and frefh dig the ground, 
&c. which fhould be done in June, fele&ing 
the largeft and roundeft roots, to plant for the 
future bloom ; thefe fhould be planted again 
in July or early in Auguft, that they may blow 
in due perfection the following October. 

Their general propagation is by off-fets, as 
above ; and from a few bulbs of each fort you 
will foon have plenty, by means of an annual 
increafe. 

Of thefe autumnal kinds, the Saffron Crocus 
is in great repute, as an invaluable article in 
trade, for its production of the commodity 
commonly called Saffron, being the long, trifid, 
golden ftigmas, in the centre of the blue flow- 
er; and for which the plants, or roots, are 
cultivated in fields, , in confiderable quantities, 
in many parts of England, fuch as at Saffron- 
Walden, in Elfex, where it has been long 
cultivated in great abundance in the funound- 
ing fields, as a profitable agricultural plane ; ; 
which is generally allotted a moderately light, 
mellow ground, previoufly well ploughed in 
fpring and fummer ; and the Saffron roots are 
then planted in July, or early in Auguft, 
generally in fmall trenches, placing the roots, 
three or four inches afunder, covered over 
with the earth of the next trench, and fo 
proceeding in planting the whole: they all 
flower the fame year, in autumn, about'Sep- 
tember or October ; and produce the Saffron, 
which is then gathered, by pulling up the 
whole flowers ; and thefe being houfed, the 
ftigma, or Saffron part, is pulled out, and 
feparated from the flower-petals. 



o ~~j - » • The roots remaining, rhc leaves come up 

be planted in any of the common borders, &c. | in growth all winter till next fummer, then 



without any other preparation than common 
<"'gg'"g. a»d a blunt-ended dibble, or fmall 
garden-trowel, to be ufed in planting; the 
following is the general management of both 
the clafles of varieties, i. c. autumnal and 
fpring-flowering. 

Autumnal Crocufcs.— -Thefe varieties may 
cither be planted in beds by themfclves, in rows 
nine inches diflancc, or in patches along the 
fronts of borders, as directed for the Ipring 
Crocufcs. * 

The bulbs for planting may be had of all 
the nurfcrymcn for two or three fhillines per 
hundred. "' a 

The beft feafon to plant thefe autumnal 
kinds is in July or Auguft, obferving, in cither 
oi the above methods of planting, to fet the 



decay : and the fame roots Mill continuing, 
produce a crop of Saffron annuallv ; but are 
generally taken up every third veaV, tiorh to 
feparate the increafed off-fets, and to fclect the 
beft roots for replanting, as well as to frefh 
prepare the foil, or to plant them in another 
fituation. 

Vernal or fpring Crocufcs. — Thefe are often 
planted in a fingle row clofe along the edges 
of beds or borders ; but to have them cflotf as 
great a variety, and as grand a fhow, as poffU 
blc, I would advife planting fome alio in 
patches of different-coloured'' varieties alter- 
nately, both along the front of the borders, and 
towards the middle, in a varied manner, or in 
fronts of fh rubbery clumps; fo in patches 
of five or fix inches diameter, plant five, fix. 

Tt 'or 
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or eight roots ; and the diftance of the patches ; 
may be, for thofe in the front, from eighteen 
inches to three feet diftance, and thofe towaipte 
the middle of the borders ihouid be at the di- 
ftance of three or four to five or fix feet, and, 
in general, planted about two inches deep. 

The bulbs of all the varieties arc fold by 
the nurferymen and feedfmen, from ninepence \ 
to three {hillings per hundred, according to '■ 
the forts; or a hundred, including fome of 
every forr, for three millings. j 
The fcafon for planting them is September, ' 
October, and November, though it may be j 
performed anv time in open weather, from 1 
September to February ; obferving, however, 
thofe planted before thrift mas flower confi- 
derably the ftrongeft, obferving the mediod of 
planting above directed. 

The roots may remain two or three years 
■without being removed, though, as the bulbs 
on that time will be increafed by their ofF-fcts 
into large bunches, it is proper to take them 
up to feparate them ; the proper time is May 
or June, when the leaves wither, obferving 
to feparate the large from the fmaller ; and 
after being dried and cleaned, put them up 
till die planting feafon, as above mentioned, ; 
■when the larger ones are to be planted in the 
borders, as before, and the fmall ones, if 
wanted,, may be planted in a bed, in rows 
fix inches afurider, to remain a year or two 
to grow larger, when they will be fit for your : 
borders, or for fale. i 
' The propagation of all the tribe of fpring i 
Crocufes is effected plentifully by off-fcts, I 
as above obferved ; and from a few bulbs of ; 
each variety, you may in two or three years 
have a large incrcafe and thofe who incline 
to try for new varieties may have recourfe to I 
feed, as directed for Colchuums. i 

In moft gardens it is cuftom;\ry to cut off 
'.lie long green leaves of the Crocus foon after 
i!ie flowers decay, but this is injurious to the I 
growth of the bulbs, ami is dene principally i 
becaufc :he leaves, becoming long and ftrag- t 
gling, have a littering appearance at the edge 1 
of tiie borders ; tut if this appearance could i 
I c difpenkd with, and the loaves permitted to I 
lemain till tiicy wither, it will nourifh and t 
prove bcmncial to the roots, as will be obvi- " 
on* in their future bloom. i 
CROTALARIA, (Craalaria.) _ r 
'I his genus comprehends many fpecics botli i 
of fhrubhy ai:d herbaceous plants, moflly exo- f< 
tits (if the Weft ;md Eaft-Indies ; and the 
greater pari poftl fling hut little merit for our f 
purpofc, flail only notice one fl.iubby fpecies li 
which defer its t.hfetvation as an ornamental- 
fiuvrz'.U r exo'.ie fcr the ftosc, of fliruMy 



; 'growth, with terhate leaves, arid fpikes o'F 
1 papilionaceous yellow flowers, 
jf Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decaudria. 
■ C/iarac1ers.~\ Calyx, large, three-parted, 
, fhorter than the flower. Corolla, papilio- 
naceous, the flandard large, hearr-fhaped, 
' acute, the wings ovate, fhorter by half than the 
: '. flandard, an acuminated keel the length of 
> the wings. Stamina, ten diadelphous riling 
f filaments, crowned with fimple anthers. 

J Pi still um, an oblong, reflexed, hairy 
, 'germen, fimple, rifing ftyle, and obtufe ftig- 
: ! ma. Pericarpium, a'fhort, turgid, legu- 
jminous, bivalvous pod, of one cell, pregnant 
, 'with one or two globofe-kidney-fhaped feeds. 
The fpecies. 

Crotalaria laburnifclia. 
Laburnum-leaved Indian Crotalaria.'] Cro- 
talaria with a fhrubby Item, dividing upward' 
into many branches, four or five feet high ; 
temate or trifoliate leaves, having three 
ovate, acuminate lobes, of a light-green co- 
lour, about two inches long, and one broad ; 
and the branches terminated by large fpikes of 
many large, beautiful, yellow flowers, appear^ 
ing great part of fummer, very ornamental, 
and fucceeded by pods and feeds. 

This fpecies being a tender exotic, native 
of India, requires a place in the hot-houfe or. 
ftove in this country great part of the year ;. 
for, though it will endure the open, air here 
in the heat of fummer, for two or three - 
months till September, it null then refute in, 
the ftove till June or July. It is propagated 
by cuttings in fpring and fummer in a hot-bed,: 
al'fo by feed in the lpring. 
CROTON, Bafc Ricinus, or Tallow-trce. 
A genus confifling of herbaceous and 
fhrubby plants for the ftove, garnilhcd with 
male and female flowers. 

Clafs and order, Mnnacc'ia Monadelphia. 
C/taraflers.'J Calyx, monoecious Mowers, 
having a cylindric, five-toothed cup in the 
males, and oval, oblong, many-leaved cup in 
the females. Corolla, in the males, five ob- 
long petals, fcarcc longer than the cup, and 
in the females, the fame, but very fmall. 
Stamina, ten or fifteen filaments, joined at 
their bafc, widi roundilh twin antherrc. Pis- 
tili.um, a roundifh gcrmcn, having three 
reflexed, fprcading ftvlcs, crowned with bifid, 
reflexed ftigmata. Pericarjmum, a lound- 
ifh, trilocular capfule, containing ov.il, latgc 
feeds. 

There arc fcveral fpecies, of which the; 
following flirubs arc genet ally retained in our 
hot-hotifcs. 

i. Ckoton frfiifmm. 
Tatlov.<- beat ing, ■Poplar-leavtd Croton, tr 
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.Tallow -tree.] Croton with fmooth, pntirc, 
rhornboidal, oval, leaves. This laft fpecjes is 
toierably hardy ; the others, which are ever- 
green, require a ftpve for their protection. 

2. Croton line a re. 

Linear Willow-leaved Croton . ] Crotori with a 
flirubby ftetn, antj linear, obtufe, entire leaves, 
the under part downy. 

3. Croton glabellum. 
Smooth-leaved Croton.] Croton with fmooth, 

oval, entire leayes, and pedunculate fruit. 

They are propagated by feeds fown on a 
hot-bed in the fpring, and afterwards managed 
as other feedling ftove-plants. 
. CRUCIFORMIS Flos, a Cruciform, or 
Crofs-fhapcd Flower ; a Flower compofed of 
four equal petals, which fpread above, on their 
claws, four different ways, in form of a crofs ; 
ftock-gilliflower, rocket, candy-tuft, lady's 
fmock, and honefty, furnifh examples. 

CCJCUM1S, Cucumber, and the Cucum'ts 
Melo, the.Melon. 



The Cucumber and Melon, though vaftly 
different in the external habit of their fruit, 
have exactly the fame botanic characters in 
. their flowers : fo the plants are confequently 
both fpecies of the genus Cucumis, very tender 
annuals of trailing growth, valuable for their 
: jnoft excellent fruit. 

•Oafs and order, Afonaeeia Syngenejia. 
Charaelers.] Calyx, male and female 
floweis apart on the fame plant, having each 
.a monophyllous, bell-fhaped cup, terminated 
by five awl-fhaped briftles. Corolla is in 
hoth fcxes monopetalous, bell-fhaped, di- 
vided into five oval, rough fegments, and ad- 
heres to the calyx. Stamina, in the males, 
three very fliort connivent filaments inferred 
into the calyx, two of them bifid at top, and 
narrow antherai, creeping upward and down- 
ward, adhering to the outfide. Pistil lum, 
in the females, an oblong germen under the 
corolla, vci;y fliort ftyle, crowned by three 
thick, gibbous, tripartite fligmas. Peri- 
carp iuiu, a flefhy, oblong, and roundifh, 
trilocular fruit, and numerous oval, acute, 
comprcfl'ed feeds. 

The Cucumber and Melon have, bv molt 
authors heretofore, been treated as diftinct 
genera ; but the Linnscan fyftcm determines 
•them to be of the fame genus, and in which 
we nuift therefore alio range them, though, 
for diflinction fake, under two feparate heads; 
.Jirft the Cucumber, Cucum'ts ftuivus ; fecond, 
,thc Mclpn, Cucumis Afelo, 
Firjlllead. 
The Cucumber. 
Of the Cucumber there is but one real fpe- 
cies, but of which are fcveral curious and 



valuable varieties of the fruit ; and as to the 
plants, ihey are herbaceous trailing annuals 
and exotics of the mofl delicate tender tempe- 
rature, unable to endure the open air.here, ex- 
cept about three or four months in the heat 
of fummerj and to raife them in early per- 
fection, requires the aid of fubftaritial hot- 
beds, under frames and glaffes ; and the cul- 
ture of them, at an early time, being efteerh- 
ed a mofl: curious branch of gardening, if ex- 
cites an ambition in mofl: gardeners to excel 
each other in their production as early in thfr 
fpring as poflible. 

The fpecies is, 

Cucumis fativus. 

Cultivated, or Common Cucumber.'] Cucu- 
is with roots compofed of numerous, long, 
flender, white fibres ; long, flender flalks, very 
mnd, 



branchy at their joints, trailing on the grouni 
or climbing by their clafpers, adorned at every 
joint by large, angular leaves, on long, ereA 
foot-ftalks ; and numerous monopetalous, 
bell-fhaped, five-parted, yellow male and fe- 
male flowers, at the fame or different joints, 
the females fucceeded by oblong, rough fruit. 
Varieties are as follow : 
Common Rough Green Prickly Cucumber— 
A roiddle-fized fruit about fix or feven inches 
long, having a dark-green, rough rind, clofely 
fet with very fmall prickles ; the plant is of 
the hardieft fort, bears plentifully in fummer, 
but does not /how fruit early, fo' is not pro- 
per for frames. 

Short Green Prickly Cucumber — A fhoir 
fruit three or four to five or fix inches long, 
the rind rather fmooth, and fet with fmall 
black prickles ; is valuable principally for 
being one of the mofl: early forts ; that is, 
as to early, the plants frequently begin to 
fhow fruit at the firft, fecond, or third joint, 
whereby we may expect fruit in perfection 
much looner than from fueh plants as do 
not fhow fruit till they advance fcveral joint? 
in length. 

Long Green Prickly Cucumber — A long, 
handfomc fruit, from about fix to ten or 
twelve inches long, rather thinly for with 
prickles; the plants are remarkably gojtl 
bearers ; and as there is an early and latc*ibrt, 
it is conliderably the belt variety of Cucumber 
for the main crops, both in the frames and 
hand-glafs, as well as in the open ground for 
picklers. — Variety of this with white fruit. 

Early Green Ch'fter Cucumber— A fhortiih 
fruit, remarkable for growing in duflcis, ami 
appearing early. 

Long i>mon)i Green Turkey Cucumber — The 
plants arc ftrong growers, with very large 
leayes, and lone,, smooth, gie.Mwindod fruir. 

T t 2 without 
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•without prickles, obtaining from tea to fif- 
teen inches in length. 

r Long Smooth White Turkey Cucumbexr-r 
The plant a ftrong grower, and fmooth-riacleS 
fruit without prickles, from ten to fifteen 
inches long. 

Large Smeilh Green JRsmetn Cucumber — A 
ftrang-growing plane, and very large, long, 
fmooth, green fruit. 

Long 7nhe Prickly Dutch Cucumber— A 
white fruit, eight or ten inches long, fee with 
fmall -black prickles ; the plants but bad bear- 
ers in England. 

Of the above varieties, the firft four are 
considerably the belt bearers in this country, 
and the only forts to be depended on, both 
for the early and main crops, and the Long 
Green Prickly fort moil of all ; the laft four 
varieties being, for the general part, but in- 
different bearers, are improper to be employed 
either for an early, or any general fummcr 
crop ; but as the fruit is lingularly large and 
beautiful, a few plants of each fort fhould be 
admitted in the fummcr crops, under the 
hand-glaffes, &c. or in the common ground, 
among the late crops. 

All the above forts, though only varieties, 
yet by care in raifing each refpedlive fort in 
feparate beds, or fo as the farina of the flow- 
ers of the different forts may not impregnate 
each other, will continue tolerably perma- 
nent ; but without this care they in time will 
vary to one another. 

The flowers of all. the varieties of Cucumis 
arc monoecious, i". e. male and female apart 
on the fame plant, either at different joints, or 
both arifmg at the fame joint ; the male 
flowers are thofe commonly, but erroneouilv, 
called falfe bloflbms, and are often pulled 
off ; but they are fo far from being falfe or 
ufclefs, that, without their vicinity andaflift- 
ance, no good fruit can be expected ; for they 
contain upon their anthers the pollen, or fe- 
cundating gulden powder, fo effcntially necef- 
fary for the impregnating the ovary of the fe- 
male flower, by which only the fruit fets, 
fwells to maturity, and produces fertile feeds: 
both male and female flowers are diftinctly 
obvious, both before and after they open; the 
male flower (lands immediately upon the top 
of its foot-fta!k, without any appearance of 
gennen or fruit under it ; the female flower 
dih overs the germcn or embryo fruit immedi- 
ately under its bafc, fo that the flower fits clofc 
upon the top of the fruit, as is apparent even 
from its hilt iffuing from the branch, when 
not fo big as a very final I barley-corn ; from 
the firft appearance of the miniature fruit till 
i$s maturity, i.e. fit to cut for the table, it 



takes up generally from about eighteen to 
one-and-twenty days' growth, fometimes a few- 
days longer. 

Cucumbers at an early feafon are highly 
valued, and are efteemed almoft the greateft 
rarity of a garden ; principally, becaufe the 
plants are of fo extremely tender and dedi- 
cate nature, as to require confiderably more 
attention and (kill in their early culture than 
any other efculent of our kitchen-garden 
collection, except the Melon, which is nearly 
of the fame temperature, and both of which, 
in the article of hot-bed culture, afford op- 
portunities for a gardener to difplay his abili- 
ties, and raife his reputation, as eminent ia 
his pvofeflion. 

What is to be underftood by early Cucum- 
bers, are principally fuch as arrive to per- 
fection in February, March, and April, and 
are obtained by hot-beds, under frames and 
glafles, begun about Chriftmas ; though, to. 
have Cucumbers in May, June, and July, 
the aid of hot-beds and glafles is alfo requi- 
fite, made in January, February, &cc. till the 
middle or latter end of May ; but in May, or 
beginning of June, when the weather becomes 
warm and fettled, the feeds will grow in the 
full ground, and the plants will bear the full 
air till the end of September, after which time 
the cold nights loon deftroy them j fo that if 
the fruit is required after that time, the plants, 
mull be protected by frames, &e. 

Obfervathns on their General Culture. 
As to the propagation of Cucumbers, the 
plants being annual, muft of courfe be raifed 
every year from feed ; and the feafon and order 
of lowing is, either in hot-beds, any time 
from about Chriftmas till May, or in the full 
ground in the middle or latter end of May, or 
beginning of June ; obferving, that as the plants 
rarely fucceed in the open air before June, all 
intended to be raifed before that time require 
more or lefs artificial heat, and flicker of 
frames, glafles, &c. 

By artificial heat iiv the culture of thefe 
plants, may be comprehended not only that of 
dung hot- beds, the moft common method, 
under common garden-frames and lights, 
hand or bell-gluffcv &c. but alfo that of 
(loves, effected by bark-bed heat and actual 
fire ; in which departments the plants may 
be railed at almoft any feafon ; dung hot-beds, 
however, under frames, &e. are the- moft 
fucccfsful, and beft for any general early crop; 
but we mall exhibit both methods in their 
proper place. 

The particulars to he materially ohferved, 
relative to the times of (owing and having 
Cucumbers for ufc, are— To have Cucumbers 
early, 
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faTTy, i.e. in perfection in March; and April, 
it is performed by hot-beds, under frame and 
glaffes, begun about Chriftmas, or between 
that and Candlemas ; or to have them come 
in for ufe in May, the fame aid is alfo requi- 
fite, beginning in February or March ; and 
eveh when they are not required till June and 
July, the aid of . moderate hot-beds is like- 
wise neceffary, made in April, or beginning 
or middle of May, either under frames, or 
hand or bell-glaffes ; or thofe made in May 
might be covered with paper lights, in default 
of others; but for late crops, to come into 
ufe in Auguft and September, no artificial heat 
nor covering is neceflary, as, in the middle or 
end of May, or beginning of June, when the 
weather is become fettled and- warm, the 
feed may be fdwn in the full ground, arid the 
plants will come up, and attain a bearing 
ilate in two months ; but to have Cucum- 
bers from the earlieft to the iateft period, 
fonie endeavour to have them fit to cut about 
Chriftmas, by beginning with a moderate 
hot-bed in October ; and fome are ambitious 
of having them for the table the year round, 
fo continue fowing every month in the year: 
it is, indeed, often eafier to have Cucumber;, 
at Chriftmas, than a month or two later; and 
it is much eafier to have them in April and 
May, than in February or March ; and lefs 
dung for hot-beds, as well as lefs attendance, 
is required : however, to have good general 
crops from fpring till autumn, three different 
principal crops are generally raifed at three 
different times^ from about Chriftmas or 
Candlemas till June ; the firft, or earliefr, to 
be in hot-beds, under frames and glafs lights ; 
the fecond, or middle crop, alfo in hot-beds, 
under hand or bell-glaffes, &c. and the third, 
or latcft crop, is in the common ground; each 
of which crops is exhibited fcparatcly. 

By the above hints you will readily judge 
of the time to begin Cucumber-framing, ac- 
cording to the times the Cucumbers are re- 
quired for ufe, or according to your conve- 
nience in rcfpccl to frames, glailes, dung for 
hot-beds, mould or earth, cVc. for unlcfs you 
are properly accommodated with thefe mate- 
rials, you (hould never attempt having Cu- 
cumbers very early ; for, as above hinted, it 
is much caiier to have them in April, May, 
and June, than in February and March. 

The principal materials neceflary in the 
early culture of thefe plants in dung hot-beds, 
under frames and glades, &c. are as follow. 

For the early crops, frames and lights of 
two or three different f17.es, for the fame num- 
ber of different hot-beds; thai is, a fmall frame 
of one or two lights for- the feed-bed, another 



of larger dJmenfion3, or a- two-light one, for 
the pricking out or nurfery-bed, and one or 
more, two-light or three-dight frames, for the 
final or fruiting hot-bed ; each frame furnifhed 
with glafs lights perfectly wind and water- - 
tight. See Frames. 

For the middle crops, in hot beds made 
in April and May, you may either ufe frames 
and lights, or principally hanc'-glaffes, either 
fquare ones or bell-glaffes, or, in default of. 
thefe, oiled paper frames. . 

Horfe ffable-dung for making the hot-beds 
is a principal article; procure iuch as is frelh,. 
full of heat, neither too long and ftrawy, nor 
too ftiort, but a due mixture of both; one 
cart-load, or twelve or fifteen wheel -barrow- 
fuls to each light, or about thirty at lea ft to 
each three-light frame, making an allowance 
alfo of a due portion for occalional linings ; 
all of which ought to be previoufly prepared 
by caffing it up in an heap about a week, or 
ten or twelve days,/ to forward the whole to 
an equal and regular fermentation, and that 
the violent, burning- quality, rank fteam, and 
unwholeibme flench may evaporate; and if 
turned over once or twice, it will be more 
effectually prepared.' See Hot-beds. 

Earth for moulding the beds.— This ihould 
be very rich, moderately light and dry, hav- 
ing been previoufly prepared in a compoffc 
heap, two or three months, or more . (fee 
Compost) ; or good light kitchen garden 
earth, enriched with rotten dung of old hot- 
beds, is a proper foil ; and if blended with :i 
moderate portion of. fine, light, frefh loam, 
properly incorporated, it will invigorate us 
vegetative quality; preparing the whole in an 
heap, as above, feveral weeks or months be- 
fore ufing it; likevvife obferving, that, be- 
fore ufing the mould for the early hot-beds, a. 
due quantity lhould be wheeled into a dry, co-. 
vered fhed, open to the fun and free. air, to 
be defended for a fortnight or thiee or. four 
weeks, to have it of a moderately, dry. tempera- 
ment, which is moft neceffary in early framing; 
and, when the mould- is to. be- ufed, it is not 
advifable to fcreeii' it, only, clear out large 
(tones, and break the clods as fmall as potfibie 
with the ipade and hand, as (if-ing or fcreening 
would render it too compjicl for the tender 
fibres ; befides it is apt to bind, and by lying 
too clofe, and confining the fieam, is more ape 
to burn at bottom, by the. heat of the dung 
of the hot-bed. 

Mats of bafs, reeds, or flraw, arc neceffary 
for covering the glaffes of the hot-bed .on, 
nights, nnd all had weather; but bafs>mnts 
are the moll convenient and effectual cover- 
ing. See Mats* 

. Small 
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Small pots (thirty-twos- and foi 
are alfo neceffary in early Cucumber cul- 
ture, both for lowing the feed in occafionpHy, 
and for pricking the feedling plants in, : three 
or /our in each pot, whereby the plants may 
beoccafionally removed in pots, if neceffary 
from one hot- bed to another, to forward them . 
and alfo be more readily tranfplanted for good 
into the fruiting hot-betl, with the whole ball 
of earth of each pot about their roots, fo as 
not to feel their removal ; and each pot of 
plants ferves for one light, that is, three pots 
for a three-light frame. 

As to the iituation proper for the early cul- 
ture of theie plants in hot-beds, chufe a place 
that fronts the fouth, and is open to the whole 
day's fun ; and, if poflible, where the ground 
is dry, or, at leaft, where water is not apt to 
ftand ; if of a gentle declivity, die better, and 
if incloied; either wholly, or on the north, 
and eaft, and weft fides, with a reed hedge or 
paling. Sec. to break the winds, it will be 
particular advantage. 

Dig no trench, as often practifed, wherein 
to make the bed, eipecially in early work, 
but make it entirely on the fur-face of the 
ground, being proper both to preferve die 
bottom from being chilled by (landing water, 
and that the whole of the bed, from the very 
bottom, may receive the benefit of linings of 
hot dung to the fides when the heat declines : 
and if the ground is wet, or water apt to ftand 
in winter, I would advife rather to raife the 
part gradually higher than the general level, 
that the moiiture, or falling water, may run 
away from the bed. 

For the latter crops, raifed in the open 
ground in May or June, nothing more is necef- 
fary than lowing the feed half an inch deep in 
a rich foil ; the plants will come up, and bear 
plentifully in Auguft and September. 

With refpeft to feed- ' 
for early crops, you 



of which will diveft it of part of its luxuriant 
quality. 

We now proceed to the culture of die dif- 
ferent crops ; and as the early culture, in hot- 
beds, of thefe plants and melons, requires 
the gardener's attention more than that of 
moft other plants, we will enlarge on that 
article, and explain, as well as poflible, the 
eflentials of die whole procefs according to 
real practice. 

Their early Culture in Frames in the Seed and 
Nrtrfery-bed. 
The time to begin the culture of early Cu- 
cumbers in frames is to be according to the 
foregoing obfervations ; but fome time between 
Chriftmas and Candlemas is the moft common 
feafon to begin that work. 

In the culture of early Cucumbers, it is 
proper, where there are good accommodations 
of frames and hot dung, to forward the firft 
crop in two or three different hot-beds ; a 
fmall one for a one-light frame, in which to 
fow the feed, and raile the plants a few days 
old ; a fecond, of larger dimenfions, for a large 
one-light or two-light frame,* by way of nur- 
fery-bed, in which to prick the plants from 
the feed-bed into pots, to remain three weeks 
or a month, till their two firft rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and the 
plants have formed one joint; then to be 
tranfplanted with the balls of earth about their 
roots into a third and final hot-bed, to remain 
to fruit ; the planting in this la(t bed garden- 
ers call ridging out ; however, if the feed- 
bed is made fubftantial for a large one-light, 
or a moderate two-light frame, it is very 
poflible, by aid of occalional linings, both to 
raife the plants, prick them down, and conti- 
nue them in the fame bed till large enough for 
the fruiting hot-bed. 



Proceed therefore to prepare the feed hot- 
the choice of this j bed according to the above rules, procuring 
11 of courfe procure j for this purpofe hot dung in quantity, qua- 



that of the early ftiort or long prickly forts ; ! lity, and preparation, as before directed; which 
the latter is beft for any general crop; and if being ready, then, cither with four ftakes, or 
you fave the feed yourfelf, it is of import- 1 mark out on the ground the proper dimenfions 
ancc to favc it from fome cf the earlicft of the bed, according to that of the frame, 
fruit, that appear at the firft, fccofid, and | allowing for the bed to be rather two or three 
thiid joint of the mr.in runners; and this ' ......... 

feed, if polfiblc, fhould be, at leaft, two years 
old before you fow it, but if three or four, the 



better, becaufc plants raifed from new feed 
are apt to fly luxuriantly into vine, without 
{bowing fruit in any rcafonablc time, fo arc 
cnnlcqucntly improper for early work ; but if 
you arc iKccfl'aiily obliged to ufc new feed, 
endeavour to prepare it, by keeping it three 
or four weeks in your breeches pocket, pre- 
vious to the time of fowing, the drying. heat 



nehes wider on every lido : begin the bed by 
laying fome of the longcft dung in the bot- 
»m, afterwards take it as it comes to hand, 
mixing the fliort and long well together, and 
fpread it regularly on the bed, beating it firmly 
down with the fork as you go on, till raifed 
to the proper height ; obferving, if you in- 
tend it only jurt to raife the plants, two feet 
and a half is high enough j but if deligned 
both to raife and forward the plants large 
enough , for the fruiting-bed, it is proper to 
make 
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make it three feet fix inches high at [daft j but 
especially if the durtg cOnfifts of very long lit- 
ter, full that height in dung is not too much, 
fince it will fettle almoft a foot in a week's 
time. See Hot-beds. ; 

As foon as the bed is made, fet ort the 
frame andglaffes, keeping them clofe a day or 
two to draw up the heat ; then tilt the lights 
behind, for the fteam to pafs off. 

In fix or eight days, according to the fub- 
ftanceof the bed, it will be of a proper heat; 
or if rather too flrong, let the vehement heat 
begin to abate, when you may earth the bed 
with the prepared mould, before mentioned, 
five or fix inches thick j and the fame or the fol- 
lowing day, as foon as the earth is warm, fow 
the feed, drilling it in near half an inch deep. 

But if you are in hafte to forward your 
plants as much as poffible, or that you would 
life only one hot-bed both for the feed and nur- 
fery-bed, let the bed be made fubuantial as be- 
fore obferved, for the largeft one-light, or for 
a two-light frame, according to the quantity 
of plants required ; fo that by fowing the feed 
in fmall pots (thirty-twos) you may ufe the 
bed the fame, or next day after it is made, 
as foon as it begins to heat, covering it all 
over with any fort of dry earth, or with old 
tan five 'or fix inches thick, filling fome pots 
with rich mould, and plunge them a little in 
the earth, &c. and next day,, the earth in them 
being warm, fow fifteen or twenty feeds in 
each; but obferving, if there is danger of 
burning, draw up the pots more or lefs in 
proportion as you fee it neceflary, to prevent 
die earth, Sec. from being burned ; and ia 
about a week the plants will be up and fit to 
prick in pots, by which time the bed will be 
arrived at a moderate heat.. 

The feed however being fown in cither 
method, do not omit tilting the glaffes behind 
an inch or two occafionally,' to pafs off the 
fteam, and cover the glaffes on. nights with 
mats. 

Thus the plants will come up in two, three, 
or four days, obferving now to admit frefh air 
daily, by railing the lights an inch or two be- 
hind, alio occafionally on nights, according 
to the rules hereafter dircctcdi and cover every 
night with mats: when their cotyledons,, or 
feed-leaves, arc fully out of the earth, and be- 
gin to expand about half an inch in breadth, it 
)« proper to prick them in pots (forty-eights), 
prcvioufly filled with rich earth within munch 
of their rims, and placed in the frame a day 
before to warm,, either in the fame bed, made 
fubfhntial at firfl: for that purpofe, othcrwife 
in a new hot-bed, as you fhall judge neceflary, 
prepared a week before, and earthed with dry, 
o" 



light mould, or old tan, fix inches deep, for the 
reception of- the pots : in either of thefe beds,, 
when the earth of the pots is warm, proceed to 
prick the plants therein^ raifing them carefully 
out of the feed-bed, &c. with the fibres of their 
roots entire ; then forming a hollow in the 
middle of the earth in the pots, place three or 
four plants horizontally at equal diftances in- 
each pot with the roots toward the middle r 
earthing over the roots and ftems quite oralmoft 
to their feed-leaves, {baking the pot gently to 
fettle the earth clofe ^ if the earth- is dry, give- 
a very light watering with water that has flood 
a few' hours in the bed in bottles, to take oiF 
the chill - T then dire&ly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of th^bed,. being care- 
ful that every part of the dung, within the 
frame is covered with earth &c. to reftrairt 
the fleam from riling immediately from the 
dung upon the plants ; for the rank dung 
fteam, when not meliorated- by firft pafiing 
through the earth,. • would prove their de-, 
ftru&ion. 

In two or three days at mod, thev will have- 
taken frefh root, and begin to advance in>. 
growth, though, that is often effected by thefe. 
plants in lefs than four and twenty hours,, 
particularly when pricked out at the above 
age ; nor will, they then require (hading from 
the fun till rooted, as is often,- the cafe with* . 
larger plants. 

The plants being thus potted out,, continue- 
every day to tilt the lights behind, to pafs 
off the fteam, and to admit a moderate por- 
tion of frefh air, and every night cover the 
glaffes with, mats ; give alfo occafional light 
waterings, and as the plants rife in height, 
mould up their fhanks by degrees ; likewife 
fupport a due degree of heat in. the bed ; and 
in about a month the plants will be arrived at a 
proper fize for ridging outiinally for fruiting. 

As, in the early culture of Ciicumhers, the 
plants being tender, are liable to fuffer by 
many accidents, it is therefore eligible to • 
continue fowing a little feed in the fame bed 
every week or two,, and prick fome in potr,. as 
before directed, that, if the preceding plants 
fhoul fail, thefe may fraud, and will be a 
ready fubftitutc ; or,, if the whole (hould fland, 
thefe will do for fucceflion crops, and vou w 1L 
have fome to oblige a friend; which' is often*, 
required in early framing. 

But as to the particular culture of thefe 



plants, after being potted in this their nurfc 
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hot-bed, the following are the principal di- 
r,cclions. 

During the violent heat and fleam of the. 
bed, care is neceflary to tilt the upper end: 
of the lights, not only;, every day,, but. alfo> 
occafionally; 
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occafionally on nights, railing them an inch 
or two, or a little more or lets, in proportion 
to the temperature of the bed and weather, 
both that the fleam may freely evaporate, 
as welt as for the admiflion of frelh air, to 
ftrengthen the plants, which would otherwife 
'draw up weak and yellow-coloured ; but tilt 
the glaffes, however, lefs in proportion on 
nights than in the day, obferving, in all cold 
piercing weather, to fcrecn the opening or 
tilted part of the lights occafionally, by hang- 
ing a mat loofely trom the top of the glaffes, 
which will break the keen edge of the air 
and winds from rufhing immediately upon 
the tender plants ; likewife obferve, that, ii 
the firffc great heat is fo violent as to endangei 
burning the earth in the pots, the roots, or 
fibres of the plants, which you ought to exa- 
mine daily, the remedy is, to raife up the pots 
a few inches, or as high from the dung as 
(hall appear expedient for the preservation of 
the plants ; and when the vehemence of the 
heat fubfides, they may be plunged again to 
their rims ; obferving alfo, when the heat is 
moderate, to raife the glaffes for the admiffion 
of air, &c. only occafionally in the day time, 
from about nine or ten in the morning in win- 
ter and early fpring months, till two, three, 
or four in the evening, according to the heat 
of the bed, and as the weather is more or lefs 
mild and funny, always (hutting down the 
glaffes clofe before fun-fet; cover the lights 
with mats every -evening about four or five 
o'clock, -or a little fconer or later, according 
to the earlinefs, or advanced period of the 
feafon, and temperature of your bed, &c. un- 
cover each morning about eight, or a little 
fooner or later, according to the above rules, 
obferving, that during the hrft greateft heat oi 
the bed, a {ingle mat t!,:ck is lufflcient cover- 
ing ; but as the heat decrcafes, augment it to 
two or three, but never let die ends of the mat' 
hang down confrlcraMy over the fidos of the 
frame and bed, which would draw up a vio- 
lent ftc.im, and promote burning, and, at any 
rate, would fcifle the plants, draw them up 
weak, and occalion them to uffumc a yellow 
h-c. 

Water in moderate fpr inklings may be nc- 
ceffary once in three, four, five, or fix day:*, 
as you fhail fee occalion, by the mould drying 
in the pots, an/1 according to the heat of the 
bed, and as the weather is more or lefs funny; 
obferving that funny days arc to be preferred 
lor the application of this clement ; and dur- 
ing the winter and early fpting mouths, fron. 
aboiit eleven to one or two o'clock is the pro 
.per time of day to perform the work ; the 
water for winch purpolc Ihould be loft, i. c. 



either pond, river, or rain-water, .and fhould 
either be previoufly placed in bottles within 
the frame of the hot-bed a few hours, juft to 
take the chill off, or prepared to a proper tem- 
perature, by warming. a little over a fire to 
mix with the reft, but by no means let it be 
warmer than juft to take off the lharp.chill. 

According as the (hanks or flems of the 
young plants rife in height, add a fmall portion 
of fine dry earth round them, repeating it oc- 
cafionally till the vacant fpace in the top of 
the pot is' filled, being careful to have fomc fine 
rich earth in the frame to warm for this ufe, 
adding it by degrees, and the plants will emit 
roots all the way along their /hanks, as far as 
they are thus landed up, which will prove of 
no inconfiderable advantage to their growth. 

In regard to the heat of the bed, it muft all 
along be preferved in a due temperature by 
proper linings of hot dung round its fides. But, 
■in the fir ft place, in a week after the bed is 
made, when the vehement heat abates, it is 
proper to lay fomejdi y ftraw, long litter, wafle 
hay, or dry fern, around the iides, near a foot 
wide, and as high as the bed, and a little way 
up the frame, which will prevent driving wet, 
and piercing cold winds from penetrating, to 
chill and occafion a fudden decay of its heat. 

But when the heat begins naturally to de- 
cline, which in a fmall bed often happens in 
about a fortnight or three weeks after it is made, 
the ftraw, &c. muft be removed, firftfrom the 
f>ack, and then from the front of the bed, fubfti- 
iuting in its ftcad a lining of well -prepared 
hot dung, working it about fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide at bottom, doping it gradually up- 
ward, and raife it three or four inches higher 
than the dung of the bed,, to allow for fettling, 
covering the top with two inches depth of earth 
clofe up to the fides of the frame, to preferve 
the heat, and keep down the fleam, which 
might enter the frame when the glafs is open- 
ed to give air, and injure the plants ; for all 
:ank fteam, coming directly from the dung 
upon thefc plants, will fcald and dcllroy all the 
leaves it encounters in its direction : this dung 
lining will revive the declining heat of the bed. 
Hid continue your plants in a healthful grow- 
iig flatc. In ten or twelve days after, you 
nay line the other fides of the bed, if it mall 
ecm nccclT.uy ; otherwife d.fer it longer; and 
if the feafon Ihould prove very wet or fnowy, 
ay fomc dry litter around the frame, upon the 
op of the lining, to (hoot off the water. 

In the comic of lining the bed, have a 
vatchful eye againll burning or (learning your 
plants, as a freth dung lining often promotes 
.1 new violent heat and fteam ; you muft there- 
fore obfevvc the precautions above hinted, of 
vailing 
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•railing up the pots of plants, if neccflary, and 
tilting the light in proportion. 

As the plants, when firft potted out,, con 
fifted only of the two feed-leaves, or dotyle- 
dons, they, in a week after, will begin to 
pufh from their centre the firft proper or 
rough leaf ; and m a few days after that, the 
fecond rough leaf will advance, inclofing in 
its bofom other younger leaves, and the end 
of the firft advancing runner appearing like a 
fmall bud, which in a few days fhould be flop- 
ped, i. e. taken ofF, to ftrengthen the plants, 
and promote lateral fruitful fhoots. 

The operation of flopping fliould be per- 
formed when the fecond of the rough leaves 
has expanded the breadth of a /hilling ; it is 
a fort of pruning performed by taking off 
the end of the firft runner, arifing, as above 
hinted, at the bafe of the fecond leaf ; and is a 
requifite operation, both to ftrengthen the 
plants, and to promote their putting forth lateral 
runners, to fill the bed with proper bearing 
vine ; for the lateral ihoots are the principal 
bearers to be depended on : let therefore the 
faid fmall bud, the end of the advancing runner, 
be carefully taken off almoft clofe to the bafe 
of the fecond leaf, but never fuffer more than 
the third rough leaf to advance before this is 
done ; and, if performed when the bud or end of 
the fhoot is not bigger than a large pin's head, 
the better ; and by this early flopping the plants 



at the firft or fecond joint, they will grow 
robuft, and foon prepare to fend forth fruit- 
ful runners, fhowing fruit probably at the firft 

or fecond joint ; but if the firft fhoot was not _. c iHju 

flopped as above, it would fometimes advance I laft, and lay it attopln a !ridreateng!!he*mld- 
two or three feet in length, without either die, which, after die bed fettles, raaybelevel- 
fending forth fide runners, or fhowing fruit ; led as you fee occafion ; for it will be a week 



the bed coming to a proper heat, that the 
plants, when ready, may not wait for the bed ; 
this premifed, and the dung being prepared- 
flake or mark out the place for the bed front- 
ways to the fouth, the widdi and length in pro- 
portion to the dimenfions of the frames, 1 and 
number of lights to be employed, making 
allowance for the bed to be two or- three inches 
wider than the frames ; and, when more than 
one range of hot-beds are intended, one before 
another, allow a' fpace of fix, eight,' or ten 
feet between bed and bed, for lining, & c . the. 
dimenfions being thus flaked out, wheel in the 
dung, and proceed to make the bed, firft 
fhaking fome of the moft ftrawy dung along 
the bottom ; and then mixing long and fhort 
regularly together, carry on the bed evenly, 
building the fides ftraight and upright, tbe 
middle perfectly full, and form every part 
equally clofe and firm, by beating it evenly 
down with the fork from time to time as you 
advance, not treading it, unlets the dung is 
very long and ftrawy indeed, raifing the 
whole three feet fix inches high, at lead, if 
early in the year; otherwife ayard in height 
will be fufficient, efpecially if any confider- 
able range for two, three, or more fr ames ; 
but if for a three-light frame only, and made 
any time before April, make it the full height 
of three feet and half, before mentioned, as 
it will fetde near a foot in Iefs than a fort- 
night ; obferving, that of whatever fubftanee 
the bed, always raife it rather higheft behind aa 
inch or two, finifhing the work by fhovelling 
up all the fhort dung remaining round the bed at 



for the fruit are always principally to be ex- 
pected from the lateral runners. 
Ridging them out in Frames finally to remain 
for Fruiting. 
When the plants have two or three rough 
leaves near three inches broad, and the ope- 
ration of flopping at the firft joint has been 
performed, as above directed, they will be in 
excellent order for ridging out, as they will 
then be juft preparing to emit runners. 

Provide therefore, in due time, dung for 
making the fruiting hot -bed, the quantity 
proportioned to the number of lights which 
you intend to work, allowing, if early, a cart- 
load, or about ten or twelve good bnrrow-fuls, 
to each light j on this occafion your care is re- 
quifite to have it of proper quality, as before ob- 
served, by mixing it well together in an heap 
(fee Hot-beds) ; but in your proceedings you 
muft with forccaft make the neccflary allow- 
ance for the time of the dung's working, and 



ten days, or a fortnight, according to its fub- 
ftanee, before it acquires its full heat, and is 
become moderate enough for the plants. 

But as foon as the bed is made, I advife to 
fet on the frame and glaffes, being neccflary 
both to defend the bed from great rains, and 
to forward it fooner to a proper degree of heat 
for the reception of the plants ; obferving, 
when the heat rifes, to prop up the lights, to 
give free vent to the fteam, at the fame time 
thrufting a long flick or two into the bed, that 
by pulling them out daily, and feeling the 
lower part, you may readily judge of the 
working of the bed, from its firfThcat, till 
it gradually increafes to its greateft height of 
vehemence, and thence till it becomes of a 
temperate degree, which, in a middling bed, 
is fometimes effected in a week or ten days; 
but when of a more conlidcrablc range, for 
two, three, or more frames, it is often' near a 
fortnight, and fometimes more, before the 
U u heat 
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beat becomes temperate enough to receive the 
mould and plants, which muffc not be trufted 
in the bed while the heat is violent, i. fo 
hot' that you cannot readily bear your finger 
in it any confiderable time ; for it would both 
burn the earth and roots of the plants, and, 
if it even only burns the mould, the plants 
can never thrive ; do not, however, fuller the 
heat to become too moderate before you put 
in the plants, for it is neceffary there be a 
brifk heat to let them a-going at firft, and in 
continuation. 

When the bed, therefore, is become of due 
temperature, prepare to mould it, previoufly 
obierving, that, as the bed generally fettles 
unequal lv, it is proper, firft to take off the 
frames, and level all inequalities, and fmooth 
the furface with the back of the fpadc, and 
directly let on the frame for good ; then pro- 
ceed to earth the bed, firft laying a fmall hill 
of earth on the furface juft under the middle 
of each Ugh. or siafs, and a pot of plants to 
be fet in each hi:! ; but previoufly, if thought 
expedient, the better to fecure the earth, im- 
mediately under each hill of plants, from burn- 
ing, you mav, where convenient, lay a lira- 
turn of moiftilh cow-dung, not too wet, on the 
furface of the bed, juft under the centre of 
each light aforefaid, about fifteen or eighteen 
inches diameter, and an inch thick, fpread- 
ing it clofe and fmooth ; this done, proceed to 
mould or earth the bed. Let the earth be 
rich, light, and moderately dry, as former- 
ly mentioned ; then, under the centre of 
each, light, upon the ftratum of cow-dung, 
lay about half a bufhel of the proper earth, 
forming each parcel into a fort of conical hil- 
lock ten or twelve, inches high, at the fame 
time covering the reft of the bed, between and 
round the hills, with the fame fort of earth 
three inches thick in each of thefe hillocks 
of earth you are to fet one pot of plants, as 
hereafter directed, and the reft of the bed is to 
be afterwards moulded up by degrees to the 
height of the fummit of each hill. 

The rcafon for forming the earth in hil- 
locks is, that if the bed mould difcovcr any 
tendency to burning after the plants arc ridged 
cut, the vehemence of the heat and fleam 
will more readily pats off between the little 
hills, than if the' bed was at once earthed all 
over to its proper depth ; befulcs, by forming 
it in hills, if' the earth fhould be in danger 
of burning, by removing fome around near 
the bottom, to reduce the fubftancc of the 
heaps, the fleam will more cafily find vent, 
and if the earth fliould unavoidably burn at 
the bale of tiic hillocks, the burnt earth can 
be more cafily removed, with lefs danger of 
# 6 



difturbing the plants, and, at the fame time, 
be replaced, with frefh mould; likewife, by 
this praftice, you may venture, to ridge out 
your plants feveral days, and, in fome beds, a 
week fooner than if the bed was. to be at onco 
fully earthed ; and likewife, by adding frefh 
earth by degrees round the hills, it greatly en- 
courages the radical fibres of the plants. 

But to proceed to planting — The' bed being 
earthed, as above directed, immediately put 
on the glafles clofe, and by next day the bed 
will have imparted a proper warmth to the 
mould for the reception of the plants ; hav- 
_ directed them, in the nurfery-bed, to be 
potted, three or four plants in each pot, 
allowing one pot of plants to each of the 
above hillocks of earth ; but previous to tranf- 
planting, let each pot of plants be watered a 
few hours before, that the earth may adhere 
firmly in a ball about their roots ; then, pro- 
ceeding to turn them out of the pots, fprcad 
your hand on the furface of the mould, palling 
the fhanks of the plants between your fingers, 
and turning the pot upftde down, ftrike the 
edge gently on the frame, and the plants will 
readily come out with the whole ball of earth 
tire ; then, making a wide . hole in the 
iddie of the hill of earth, place the plants, 
with the entire ball about their roots, therein, 
drawing the earth clofe round, and about an 
inch over the top of the ball ; and if the 
earth is moderately dry, give a litde water 
that has the chill taken off, and," as foon as 
they are planted, (hut down the glafles clofe, 
to draw up the heat, obferving, if the fun 
fhould ihine out, and it occaiions the leaves 
of the plants to flag, indulge them with occa- 
lional lhade; but, by care in tranfplanting 
them from the pots with the entire ball about 
their roots, they will fcarce feel their removal, 
fo as to Ih rink their leaves at the approach of 
the fun ; if thev, however, flag confiderably, 
fhadc them with a thin mat, from ten or ele- 
ven to two o'clock, the firft three or four days, 
or till they take root fo firmly as to Hand the 
fun without flagging. 

The plants being now ridged out, great at- 
tention is neceffary to allow them a daily and 
proportionable iharc of frefh air, by tilting up 
the lights behind occafionally likewife to cover 
the glafles every night with mats ; particular 
care is alio requifite, at firft, to guard agninft 
their being annoyed by loo much heat or 
fleam, and that they do not fuffcr by cold or 
want of heat ; occalional waterings arc alfo 
neceffary in moderation ; the moulding up 
the bed round the hillocks by degrees mull 
alfo be duly attended to, flopping the plants 
once more, to procure a farther ftipply of 
fruitful 
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fruitful runners ; and, as the runners advance 
in length, train them at regular diftances, 
together with the care of fetting the early 
fruit, and the due temperature of heat of the 
bed to be preferved by proper linings, &c. 

As to the article air — in this particular your 
care is to confider not only the ftate or the 
bed, but likewife the temperature of the 
weather, early bradvanced period of the fea- 
fon, or if the fun fhine's, or the air be cloudy, 
wet, or foggy ; and to proportion theadmiffion 
of air accordingly; obferving, that wet or 
foggy air, even though mild, is more unfa- 
vourable to the growth of thefe plants than 
froft, provided it is accompanied with fun- 
Jhine, and that you have proper heat in the 
bed, to maintain a warmth about the roots of 
the plants, and to warm the internal air of 
the frame almoft equal to that of a hot-houfe ; 
and, indeed, great care is neceflary to pre- 
ferve your bed always nearly at that tempera- 
ture ; for the plants are rather of a more tendei 
quality than the pine: let air, however, be 
admitted daily at all opportunities, when the 
wind is ftill, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch to one or two inches high, as your 
difcretion /hall dircdl, according to the rules 
laid down for the nurfcry- bed, making an 
allowance, as the feafon and warm weather 
advances, in the time of day, of beginning 
to open and fhut down the lights ; and be frill 
pervaded to occafionally hang a mat over the 
tilted part of the lights in (harp weather, that 
the plants may at the fame time receive a mo- 
derate ihaie of air, and the ftcam pafs off 
without injury ; for if the cold air is too free- 
ly admitted at an early feafon, it will fre- 
quently deflroy, or greatly injure the plants 
and if the lights are kept too clofe, fo as tc 
confine and rtngnate the ftcam, the danger 
will be equal, the plants will imbibe an in- 
fected air, and foon fhow their ficknefs by 
the ycllownefs of their afpec*l : when there is 
a confidcrablc heat and fleam in the bed, air 
ihould always be admitted the mod freely, 
even fomctimes on nights in a fmall degree, 
as obferved of the mirlcrv-bed ; and in funny 
weather air is to be admitted more freely than 
in wet, foggy, or cloudy days: in the whole 
obferve, that as there arc often fcvcral changes 
of weather in a winter's day, and even early 
in fpring, your attention muft be given ac- 
cordingly, to admit either more or lei's air, or 
none at all, as you (hall judge neceflary for 
the benefit of the plains; and as fomctimes 
when the gin Acs arc tilted for the admiflion of 
air, &c. the weather fuddenly changes Amp- 
ly cold, cloudy, and foggv, ihould attend 
accordingly to flutt the glaftcs clofor or quite 



clofe, as it may feem requifite : being careful* 
for the general part, after the great fleam has 
fubfided, to ihnt down the lights always before 
fun-fet; or, jf the weather changes very 
iharp, foggy, or cold driving wet, let them 
be fhut down an hour or two fooner : thus 
continue your attention in refpecl to the ad- 
miflion of air, obferving, witli this care, the 
lights are to be continued conftantly over the 
plants until almoft Midfummer, not omitting, 
as. the warm weather advances, to tilt them 
high enough in proportion ; and as the heat 
of each day increafes, frorn morning to noon, 
tilt them gradually higher, one to two inches 
or more, in proportion to the power of the fun". 

Covering the glafles on nights with garden- 
mats, &c. muft be conftantly pradtifed every 
evening about fun-{et, or a little fooner in 
very cold cloudy weather, uncovering again 
in the morning about fun-rifing, or a little 
before or after, according to the temperature 
or heat of the bed,, or as the weather is more 
or lefs favourable ; and in fine, warm, funny 
mornings, always uncover as foon as the fun 
ihines freely on the frames, for it is very bene- , 
„ficial to the growth and profperity of the plants, 
to enjoy as much day-light and fun as poffible. 
As to the mode of covering, ufe only a fingle 
mat thick at firft, augmenting it ,to two or 
three occafionally, and never fuffbr the mats 
to hang down much over the fides of the 
frame, which would draw up a great fleam, ' 
and ftifle the plants too much, as obferved of 
the nurfery-bed : by thefe rules the covering 
muft be continued every night until June. 

The ftate of heat of the bed fbould daily be 
examined the firft week or fortnight after the 
plants arc ridged out, left it fhould increafe 
again fo violent as to endanger burning the 
earth at the bottom of the hills, as well as the 
roots of the plants ; by examining the bottom 
of the hills, the burning, if any, is generally dif- 
ible, by its having fomctimes a whitifh, 
mouldy appearance; this mull: be taken away 
with great enre, before it increafes upward to 
reach the roots of the plants, and, if poffible, 
without difhubing them in growth, immediate- 
ly adding in its llcad a proportionable quantity 
of frefli earth, keeping the. bottom of the hil- 
locks in as narrow a eompafs as po/Hblc, rill 
the danger of burning is pall, which will be 
in a few days ; but if the heat flill threatens 
danger to the plants by its violence, make 
wide holes in the fides of the bed, by thrull- 
ing large flakes into the dung in different 
parts, at which holes the burning heat will 
evaporate in fleam, without aiVeiiilmg to the 
top, doling the holes again in two or three 
days with dung. 
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The moulding or earthing the bed- between 
the hills lhould be commenced as foon as the 
heat becomes moderate; therefore, in a week, 
fortnight,- or three weeks, as you fhall jud^,e 
the danger from burning is over, lay in fome 
frefh earth, to be added gradually around each 
hill of plants, for their fibres will now ad- 
vance coniiderably, and ftriking into the frefh 
mould, it will greatly encourage them ; but 
obferving this precaution, that the earth for 
this purpofe fhould be previoufly laid a day 
or two, towards the fides and "ends of the 
bed within the frame, to acquire a due warmth 
before it is applied round the hills, which 
otherwife would chill the fibres; and let it 
be underftood, that this mould is not to be 
laid all on at once in the frame fufficient to 
earth up the bed fully, but at different rimes 
at fome days' interval, till the whole is earthed 
to the height of the tops of the hills ; fo that 
the whole bed will be now eight or ten inches 
depth, in earth. 

With regard to preferving the due tempe- 
rature of heat in the bed, let it be obferved, 
that, as foon as the firft great heat and fleam 
fubfides, ic will be of utility to apply a layer of 
dry long litter, or firaw, wafte hay, or dry fern, 
around the bed and frame, efpecially in early 
work ; it will defend it from the inclemencies 
of weather, by preventing violent or driving 
rains, fnow, or fliarp cold, penetrating winds, 
or fevere froftj from infinuating into the in- 
terior part of the bed ; and by thefe pre- 
cautions the heat will be continued in fine 
order till it begins naturally to decreafe, when 
a fubftantial lining of hot dung muft be added 
to one or two fides of the bed, as ordered for 
the nurfery-bed, and as hereafter dire&ed in 
its proper place. 

Li refpecl: to watering — a moderate fprink- 
ling will be necefTary about once a week or 
tcn.days, though in funny, warm weather, it 
is probable twice in that time will be requifite, 
or oftener, as the warm weather advances ; 
chufing, in winter and fpring, always a warm 
funny day, any time from ten to two o'clock, 
for this operation ; but, as the warm feafon 
advances, be more early in the day, and in- 
creafe the quantity of water, being careful, 
in cold weather, to have the chill taken off, 
as hath been already directed for the nurfcry- 
hot-bed ; obferving, that early in the year it is 
not proper to water too freely all over the 
plants and young fruit, efpecially when there 
is but little fun ; but rather give the water 
moftly between the vine, out of the fpout of 
a fmall watering-pot, placing a piece of tile, 
or oyftcr-fhcll, to water on, to prevent the 
mould from being wafhed from the fibres, fo 



removing it to different parts of the bed p 
but, in fine weather, water ihould alfo be 
given now and then moderately all over the 
leaves of the plants, which will prove a con- 
fiderable refrefhment to diem. At each time 
of watering, in cither method, always fhut 
down the lights for half an hour, or an hour,, 
particularly in the winter and fpring water- 
ings. When you at any time water all dver 
the plants, obierve, if the fun lhould then, 
or foon after, fliine out with much force, give 
a flight fliade of a mat over the glaffes an 
hour or two, left, by its power through the 
lights, it fcorch the leaves where the drops 
of water adhere to their furfaces ; but when 
the feafon is fo coniiderably advanced, that 
the fun is powerful, the general waterings 
fhould be performed in a morning before nine, 
or in an afternoon about three, four,* or five 
o'clock, when the heat of the day is pair. 

Having, when the plants were in the nur- 
fery-bed, dire&ed their firft pruning, called 
flopping, if that operation was then omitted,, 
it muft now be done the firft opportunity,, 
according to the former dire&ions. 

The plants being thus flopped, they, in ten. 
days or a fortnight, will each fend forth two. 
or three lateral moots or runners, obferving,, 
that when thefe have advanced two or three 
joints in length, if they do not {how fruit, a* 
fecond pruning fhould take place, by flopping- 
each fuch runner at the third joint ; this will 
promote their putting forth each about three, 
fruitful runners, i. e. fuch as will probably 
fhow fruit at almoft every joint; for it is from 
the lateral or fide runners, acquired by the 
firft or fecond flopping, we are principally to 
expedt the fruit, as you will fee by obfervation,. 
though, in good kinds, it frequently happens 
that the runners produced in confequence of 
the firft flopping, fhow fruit at the firft or 
fecond joint, which is a particular advantage 
in early crops. According as the runners ad- 
vance, conduct them along in regular di- 
rections, at equal diftances from each other, 
fixing them in their proper pofition, by gently. 
P c gg' n S them down to the earth with fmall 
hooked pegs, which you will repeat occafion- 
ally during their advancing growth, and they 
will foon lpread all over the bed. 

In two, three, or fourweeksaftcrridging-out, 
the plants may be expected to fhow fruit, 
though fomctimcs that is effected in a week, 
or lefs, and perhaps at the firft or fecond 
joint, when the plants are not more than fivo 
or fix weeks old; and I have had fruit fhow 
at the firft joint, a day or two after ridging 
out, in the beginning of February, as big as 
a fmall barley-corn, and cut the fame fruit 
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for the table before the month was out; for 
the great article at, an early feafon is, to fecure 
and forward the firft-fhown fruit to maturity, 
•which, without a peculiar mode of culture, 
will turn yellow, and drop off in their infant 
ftate. 

When the plants therefore Ihow fruit, par- 
ticular attention is neceffary, for one thing, 
to the keeping up a moderately briflt and re- 
gular heat in the bed, by proper linings, &c. 
tor a great deal depends upon this, that the 
plants may be continued in a ftate of free 
growth, whereby the infant fruit will advance 
freely, and flower ftrong j and the next thing 
particularly to be obferved, is, always to per- 
form the office of fetting or impregnating the 
young fruit, according as they come into full 
bloflbm, by injecting the farina of the male 
flowers, as hereafter directed, for the male 
flowers moft commonly accompany the female 
or fruit bloflbms fometimes at the fame joint, 
or in different parts of the fame plant ; fo that 
by pradtifing this, and if a good heat is pre- 
ferved in the beds, with the due admiffion of 
frefli air and moderate waterings, the fruit 
will fet and fwell freely, fo as to acquire a 
due fize for the table," probably in ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight at moft, after 
performing the impregnation; and, if you 
began about Chriftmas, or foon after, the firft 
fruit, with proper management, will be ready 
early in March, or fometimes fooner; and 
from the fame bed a regular fucceffion may be 
obtained till Midlummer, or longer. 

In refpect to lining the bed — this may pro- 
bably be requifite in three weeks or a month, 
or little more or lefs, after it is made, but this 
is according to the fubftance of the bed , ex- 
amine, therefore, carefully, when the heat 
begins confiderably to abate, and, on difcovery 
thereof, lofe no time, but prepare to line the 
back part as foon as poflible, for the fuccefs of 
early work depends on keeping up a coiiftant 
regular heat ; having therefore hot dung in 
due readinefs, by previoufly working it in a 
heap, as formerly directed ; then removing 
the layer of litter, if any was applied round 
the fides, firft, from the back part of the bed, 
and againft which apply the dung lining fifteen 
inches or a foot and half wide, and as high as 
the dung of the bed, or rather half a foot high- 
er, to' allow for fettling, for the lining ought 
to be fubftantial, othervvifc it will not have 
the defired effect ; obferving, if the heat of the 
bed is confiderably declined, you may alfo line 
the front, othcrwifc it will be better to defer it 
a week longer ; and, in ten or twelve days after 
that, you may fliakc up the firft lining, adding 
thereto a little frefli dung, which will greatly 



revive its heat, obferving alfo the falhe of the 
front lining; and by thus alternately; making 
and renewing- the lining, you may preferve' a 
fine glowing heat in the bed till June,- when; 
by the nature of the feafon, the plants will 
fucceed without farther aid of artificial heat, 
though it is neceffary to allow them the fhel-- 
ter of the frames and glaffes until the middle 
or end of that month, or even till that time in 
July, to preferve the plants longer in plentiful 
bearing, if required. 

At each time of lining, do not omit laying 
two or three inches of earth at top, to" reftrain 
the rank fteam of the dung, which' would 
rife and enter the frame at the fmalleft hole or 
crevice, or at the opening of the lights de- 
figned for the admiflion or air. 

Obferve, likewife, that as a frefh lining 
always caufes a very copious fteam, and fome- 
times a ftrong heat, due attention rauft be 
given to tilt the glaffes in proportion. 

And when you renew the lining for the Iaft 
time in the end of April, or in May, lay Ux- 
or eight inches depth of earth on the top, at 
the fame time ra.ifing the frame at bottom,, 
that the earth of the lining and bed may join, 
fo as the radical fibres may fhoot into the new 
earth ; it will greatly encourage die roots, add 
frefli vigour to the plants, and will fufliciently 
recompenfe you for the trouble. 

With regard to the work of impregnation, 
or fetting the fruit, above-mentioned — it is a- 
moft neceffary operation of art' incumbent 
on the gardener in the early culture of thefe- 
plants while wholly confined in frames, and 
the operations of nature in the impregnation 
in a manner excluded; and fhould be doue 
according as the flowers, both male and fe- 
male, come into full bloom, and is performed 
by injecting the farina of the male into the 
ftigmata of the female bloflbm, which is as 
neceffary to the generation of plants, as the 
feed of animals is to their refpective fpecies. 
In hermaphrodite plants, the male and female 
organs are included all within the fame flower, . 
and confequently the impregnation is readily 
effected by nature ; but all the fpecies of Cu- 
cumis being monoecious plants, male and fe- 
male flowers diftinct, both, however, on the 
fame plant, the male bloflbms furniflied with 
the ftamina, having their anthera: loaded 
with a golden powder or farina, is defigned by 
nature to impregnate the females, fo mat the 
conveyance of this male powder to the female 
flower, either by nature or by art, is abfo- 
lutcly neceffary, as, without its aid, the young 
fruit will conftantly turn yellow, ana drop 
foon after they have flowered. - In fummcr, 
when the plants arc fully expofed, the gentle 
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breezes of wind, as aha the bees roving from 
flower to flower, having die farina adhering 
to their legs, and fomeother accidental means,, 
are iuppoied to convey a fufficieut portion'of 
the farina for fecundating the females ; but in 
winter and early fpring, when no wind nor 
bees, Sec. have free accefs into the frames, 
there is a necefliry of performing the im- 
pregnation by art to thefe plants in particular, 
by carrying the male to the female bloflbms ; 
and the following is the method. 

On the day the flowers of both fexes fully 
open, or the dav after ac fartheft, is the proper 
period for performing the operation ; the male 
bloflbms are with facility diftinguifhed from 
the females by the rules already obferved; 
therefore, at the period of growth juft men- 
tioned, gather lbme of the beft male bloflbms, 
and apply their anthene to the ftigmata or the 
females ; in performing which, lbme whelm 
them down over the female flower, fo ftriking 
them with the fore finger, to caufe them to 
dilcharge the farina ; but the mod certain 
method is this : — having gathered the male 
bloflfom with the fhank or ftalk thereto, pull 
off the petal or corolla carefully from about 
the ftamina and anthcrae; then taking the 
ftiank of the flower betwixt your finger and 
thumb, apply the anthers, or top of the fta- 
mina, to the centre of the three ftigmas of the 
female bloflbm, and twirl it about two or three 
times, that it may difcharge or inject a due 
portion of the pollen or farina, into the faid 
lligmata or female organs, and then caft it 
away, ufing a frelh male bloflbm for each 
impregnation, unlefs the males arc fcarce, as 
i'omerimes is the cafe early in the year, when 
one male with care may be made to impreg- 
nate two or three females, as it alfo fometimes 
happens at an early feafon, rhat a fruit-blof- 
fom opens, and no males forward enough on 
the plants; in this mortifying circumftaiice 
vou mud have recourfe to your neighbours, 
fome of whole plants may probablv be on the 
contrary extreme. Some in porf owning the 
impregnation, inftnualc the anthera of the male 
betwixt the lligmata of the female, unci fo leave 
it there till it naturally drops out; and f.mie- 
time.s they twift the top of the female corolla 
together to keep the other part in ; but all this 
is linnet i ff iry practice: as before directed, caft 
the mali- part away as foon as you have per- 
formed the operation, which if well exe- 
cuted, and th :rc is a good heat in the lied, the 
voimg fruit will make amazing progrefs in a 
few days, advancing with the flower at its ex- 
tremity ; and when from about four or five to 
fix or eight inches in length, i* lit to cut for 
the table' 



Always make it a rule, during 'die early 
feafon, to fet every promifing fruit, according 
as they come into bloflbm ; and the critical 
moment is the early part of the firft, day the 
bloflbm opens, or the fecond, at moft ; be- 
ing careful never to water too freely over 
the newly -fet fruit, efpecially at an early 
feafon. 

" Sometimes, to increafe the growth of the 
newly-fet fruit, may flop or lake off the end 
of the runner on which it is fituated, at the 
firft or fecond joint above ; it may be prac- 
tifed to fome of the earlieft ; but too frequent 
(topping occaftons a great number of weak 
fhoots, and a confufion of vine. 

The importance of the above operation is 
fo eflenrial in the early culture of Cucumbers, 
diat it fhould never be omitted, as by the 
practice you may always make fure of the 
firft, and every fruit that (hows, whereas, 
without this care, if the culture of the plants 
is ever fo well conducted, very little fruit will 
fet till late, as by many is experienced. 

There are, however, no other plants of 
our gardens that requires the gardener's 
afliftancc in the above work of generation, 
befides Cucumbers and Melons, and thefe 
only in their early culture, under frames, or 
in hot-houfes, where the free air, and other 
means, by which the fecundating function 
might be naturally performed, is not ob- 
tained. 

The male bloflbms, fo cffentially neceflary 
in the above culture, arc by the ignorant 
termed falfe bloflbms, and are ofen pulled 
off"; hut this fhould never be done at any 
time of the year, either in hot-beds, or in the 
full ground, except, indeed, where they grow 
in great clutters, in which cafe they maybe 
thinned off, leaving fufficicnt for fetting the 
fruit : and, likewife, as the bloflbm in gene- 
ral fades, it fhould always be cleared away, 
efpecially in early frame culture. 

As thefc plants generally extend their vine 
or runners confidcrably all over the furfacc of 
the bed, quite to the fides of the frame, fre- 
quently fending forth runners from all their 
joints as they advance, infomuch as fometimes 
fo occafion a great confufion of vine; in that 
cafe, if numbers of weak, long-jointed, fruit- 
lefs fhoots, arc produced, it is proper to thin 
them out occalionally, cutting them ofl'clofe ; 
and where the runners in general arc conli- 
derably crowded, thin out alfo the weakeft, 
moft irregular, and the fruitlcls (hagglers, fo 
training the main vine, and principal bearing 
(ide-r turners, in a moderately thin and regular 
manner-, for when the bed is greatly crowded 
with vine, it, by excluding the neceflary in- 
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fluence of the benefit of the fun and air, 
occafions numbers of the young fruit to drop 
off in their minority; obferving, however, 
ihat the regulation of the plants,, as above, 
mould, if poffible, be begun before the vines 
are much entangled with each other: clear 
off alfo all worn-out or decayed runners, 
Jikewife all decayed leaves, and thin the large 
cluftersof male blofibm, and pick them off in 
general when they begin to decay* 

When the feafon is advanced, and the fun 
fhiraes with great vehemence through the 
glaffes, it is proper to give occafional fhade of 
lingle mats, or a little loofe litter, an hour or 
two, in the middle of fuch {torching funny 
days; ofhervvife, the violence of the fun 
through the glaffes might fcorch die leaves of 
the plants. 

As the fummer advances, and the days grow 
long,- the fun powerful, and* the air mild, 
afford your plants a large portion of air, by 
tilting the lights one or two inches to almoft 
a hand's breadth high, in the beat of the day, 
which mould be particularly obferved in very 
hot calm days in May and June ; or may move 
the glaffes proportionally open ; and in very 
{torching weather, the occafional lhade of a 
fingle mat, or a little loofe litterftrewed over the 
glaffes, during the fierce fun, from eleven to 
two o'clock, is neceffary, left the violent heat 
through the glaffes fcorch the leaves and fibres 
of the roots ; at this time do not let them 
want water, once, twice, or three or four 
times a week, according to the heat of the 
weather : obferve, likewife, at this time, if the 
leaves of the plants are grown fo large and 
high as to prels againft the lights, it is advifa- 
ble to raife the frame at bottom about three 
or four inches, by placing a brick, &c. under 
each corner, making good all irregularities of 
the earth of the bed occalioned by this work, 
fiHing up alfo, at the fame time, with earth, 
between the mould of the bed, and that at top 
of the lining, for the fibres to ftrike into, as 
formerly hinted ; and if the leaves of the plants 
are very large and crowded, let fome be cut 
our, fo as to admit the air freely : likewife. 
when the fummer is advanced to the middle of 
June, if the weather is warm and fettled, the 
frame may be raifed fo high at bottom, as to 
admit of the end of the 'plants being trained 
from under, upon the top of the lining, being 
careful to cover them on nights with mats the 
firft week after training them out, till hardened 
to the open air ; and towards the end of that 
month, or beginning of July, may gradually 
expofe the whole to the full air to take their 
chance for the remainder of the fummer ; 
though, if you would continue them in bearing 



as long-as po/Eble, it is proper to i contmde toe 
iglafies, and efpecially on nights, and in all 
iexceffive wet weather. 

Thus far is principally; die whole culture of 
Cucumbers in frames, according to real prac- 
tice, from the fowing of the {bed till the matfu- 
: rity of the fruit for eating ; and, as the early 
'culture is to many the mofli difficult talk in 
gardening, and often attended with bad fuccefs- 
by not being generally underftood, nor has been 
fufficientiy explained" on former occafions, we 
have now enlarged the more on this head. 

But before we quit this article of the frame- 
culture, we would juft add, as a neceffary hint, 
that, in your proceedings in early work, never 
depend entirely upon your firft lowing and 
planting, but "continue fowing a little feed 
occasionally, both in the feed and nurfery hot- 
bed, and in the fruiting-bed, after ridging out, 
either in pots, or in the earth of .the beds ; fo 
pricking fome in pots, as directed before, and 
plunge them in the earth towards the back of 
the frame ; and by having them of two or 
three different degrees of growth, they will be 
ready, in cafe the firft plants fhould not thrive, 
or that they are cut off by any accident, as 
(learning, burning, cold, &c. . and fome will 
alfo be ready for iucceffion crops in new hot- 
beds, for it is neceffary to have at leaft two 
different crops in frames, one fucceeding the 
other; and, in either cafe, it is always good 
culture to keep up a fufficient ftock ; if more 
than wanted, the better, as you will have the 
pleafure of affifting a neighbour with a hole 
or two, for which there is always great re- 
queft in the fpring feafon. 

The raifing or planting Cucumbers in 
frames mav be prac1;ifed, occaJionally, anv 
time from Chriftmas, as before obferved, until 
the middle of May ; though, after the middle 
of April, the plants will fucceed in hot-beds, 
under hand or bell-glaffes, which is the com- 
mon culture for the later fummer crops, that 
come in to bearing in June and July, and for 
which crops you may fave the expenfe of 
frames, except, however, you have fpare 
frames and lights, when they will, even for 
thefe crops, be preferable to the hand-ghiffes. 

The neceffary quantity of framing to work 
for the fupply of a family is— for the early 
crop, if for a fmall family, a two or a three- 
light frame may be fufficient for the fruiting- 
bed ; but for a large family, three fuch frames, 
at leaft, will bcrequifitc for the firft crop, and 
full as many for the fucceeding one. 
Their Culture under Hand or Bfll-Glaffts. 
When intended to raife Cucumbers m hot- 
beds, under hand or bell-glaffes, the feed fhould 
be fown about the middle or latter end of 
March, 
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March, and the plants will be ready to ridge 
out about the middle or latter end of April, or 
firft or fecond week in May, which periods 
are as foon as diefe plants will fucceed tinder 
thefe kinds of glafles, and in which they will 
arrive at full bearing in June and July. 

The long green prickly is the moil eligible 
Cucumber for this crop ; fome of the green 
and white Turkey kinds may alfo befown for 
variety, as alfo any of the other forts; but let ; 
the firft mentioned be preferred for the main 
crop. 

The merit of hand or bell-glaffes in the 
culture of Cucumbers is, that, for a general 
fummer crop, it faves the expenfe of frames 
and lights, as a crop of Cucumbers, to come in 
for ufe part of May, all June and July, may 
be obtained by planting, at the above-men- 
tioned time, in hot-heds, under thefe glaffes, 
without the aid of frames; fo that peribns 
not accommodated with frames and lights, 
for earlier hot-beds, or who have them all 
employed in the early Cucumber or Melon 
beds, which cannot poffibly fucceed without 
their prote&ion, may, for the fummer crop, as 
above hinted, have recourfe to the hand or bell- 
glaffes, at die proper period, April and May ; 
therefore thefe glaffes, at the afore-mentioned 
time, being placed on moderate hot-beds, you 
may either fow feed under them, or put in 
plants, but the latter is greatly preferable, 
having them previoufly raifed in a nurfery- 
hot-bed, hereafter directed, till in the rough 
leaf two or three inches broad ; and, being then 
ridged out, four plants under each glafs, in 
the middle or latter end of April, or in May, 
they will fill the glaffes with their vine, by 
the time the weather is warm enough, in the 
beginning of June, to admit of their being 
trained out from under them ; for the vine 
muft have fcopeto run, as they will not fuc- 
ceed if too much cramped within the com- 
pafs of a hand or bcll-glafs ; for which rea- 
ibn, it will not admit beginning to ridge out 
earlier than the middle of April, left the plants 
grow too large for the glafles, before the 
weather is warm enough to train them out ; 
however, in default of other conveniences, 
you may fow fomc feed in the end of March, 
or beginning of April, under hand-glaffcs, 
not, however, where they arc finally to re- 
main, cfpccially if before (he middle of the 
laft-namcd month, but rather, if pofiible, in a 
fort of nurfery hot-bed, made for one or more 
of thefe glaffes, to raife the plants to the fize 
before mentioned for ridging out at the proper 
time ; but in default of plenty of hot dung, or 
plants, &c. may fow the feed at once in a final 
Jjoubcd, under tucfc glaffes, eight or ten feeds 



in each, any time from about the beginning or 
middle of April to the middle or latter end of 
May, thinning the plants to four in each hole; 
and even by thispraaice of raifing them, they 
will be only two or three weeks later, and will 
have fruit a month fooner than fuch as are 
raifed from feed fown in the natural ground in 
May or the beginning of June, which rarely 
arrives to a bearing ftate before Auguft. 

But the moft eligible method for raifing 
plants for the hand or bell-glafs crop is, in 
March aforefaid, or very early in April, either 
to fow the feed in any Cucumber or Melon 
hot-beds already at work under frames, or 
where there is no room for this in thofe beds, 
or that no frame beds are at work, make, about 
the middle, or toward the latter end of March, 
a hot-bed for a frame of one, two, or more 
lights, according to the quantity of plants 
required, obferving nearly the fame rules in 
making the bed and fowing the feed, as direct- 
ed in the frame culture: likewife prick the 
plants, when in the feed-leaf, either in pots, 
or at two or three inches diftance in the earth 
of the bed ; but, for the greater convenience of 
ridging-out the plants with balls of earth about 
their roots, it is more advifable to prick moft 
of them in pots, four in each, as obferved of 
railing them for the frames ; obferve alfo 
nearly the fame rules for giving air, covering 
up on nights, giving occafional waterings, 
keeping up the heat of die bed, and flopping 
the plants at the firft joint, as there directed; 
and in about three, four, or five weeks, when 
the plants have rough leaves two or three 
inches broad, and beginning to fhoot, or form 
the firft runner-buds, they are of proper fize 
for ridging-out. 

The moft proper time for ridging-out under 
thefe glaffes is from about the middle of April 
to the middle or latter end of May. 

The hot-beds for this ridging-out are to be 
of hot dung, prepared as advifed in the framing ; 
obferving, that as the feafon for this work is 
April and May, the beds need not be quite fo 
fubftantial as is ncceffary at a more early 
feafon, allowing, however, if in April, dung 
enough, if poflible, to make the bed three feet 
fix wide, and two feet and half high ; though, 
if not made till May, two feet height in dung 
may be fuflkicnt, and, at cither time, the 
length of courfc proportionable to the number 
of hand-glaffes you defign to work, allowing 
them to ftand at three feet fix inches diftance, 
in one row along the top of each bed. 

The ridges or beds are, according to the 
feafon, to be made cither entirely on level 
ground, or in a trench fifteen or eighteen 
inchc&dccp ; obferving, if you would ridgc-out 
in 
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In April, that, as the beds will require lining in 
three weeks, to revive the heat, to carry on. 
the plants till the arrival of warm fettled 
weather in June, it is therefore proper to 
make them entirely above ground, to admit of 
lining the whole of each fide quite to the 
bottom ; ,but if you do not ridge-out till May, 
no linings will be required ; and as the ground 
will then be warm, dry, and free from (land- 
ing water, it is proper to make the bed in a 
trench three feet wide, and near half that in 
depth ; fo that the bed being above half way 
in the ground, and the upper part covered 
on the fides and top with the earth of the 
trench, the whole will afliime the appearance 
of a ridge of earth ; and, by being thus mould- 
ed, and all cafed over with earth, it will 
preferve the heat the longer. 

On confederation, however, of ridging-out 
in April, conclude to make the ridge entirely 
on level ground ; . therefore (lake it out three 
feet and half wide, and as long as convenient ; 
then wheel in the dung, and work it up regu- 
larly flraight and upright on each fide to about 
two feet and half high ; but if four feet wide, 
and die above height, it gives a larger fcope 
for the roots and runners of the plants to 
extend, and will fupport a more durable heat, 
and be of additional advantage, for the bed 
will fettle a foot, and there are often many 
cold nights between this time and the end of 
May ; obferving, if more than one range is to 
be made, they may be extended parallel one 
before another, allowing a fpace of three or 
four to five or fix feet between, which may 
afterwards be occafionally in part filled up, with 
linings of hot dung and eanh, which will 
prove very beneficial to the plants, finifhing 
each bed, by /hovelling up all the fhort dung 
at lafl, and lay it at top. 

Having thus made the ridge or ridges, they, 
in three or four days, will have fetded, and 
the heat arifen; then level any inequalities at 
top, making that part even and finooth, and 
proceed to mark out the diflanccs for the 
plants, and mould the places for their recep- 
tion ; for, as there are no frames to confine 
the heat and fleam, you may always venture 
to ridgc-out within the week ; the bed being 
levelled at top, maik out exactly along the 
middle thereof the places for die glalTes and 
plants at three feet fix inches difiance, and lay 
on each of thefc places about a bulhel of rich 
earth in a hillock, ten or twelve inches high, 
and broad enough for a hand-glafs ; at the 
fame time cover the other parts of the bed, 
between and on every fide the hillocks, two 
or three inches thick, with the fame fort of 
• •oinpoll, and directly place a hand-glnfs over 



each hill, fhutting them down clofe to draw 
the heat .up. foon ; and cover them on nights 
with mats, and, when the eanh is warm, put 
in the plants. 

The next day, or day after, the earth will 
be fufficiently warm for the reception of the 
plants; therefore, having previoufly watered 
the plants the day before, that the mould may 
more effectually cling in a ball about their 
roots; then removing the. plants with a ball, 
and levelling the tops of the hillocks broad 
enough for each glafs to ftand, and making an 
opening in the middle, plant one pot of four 
plants in each hillock, as before directed for the 
frames, giving directly a little water, and put 
on the glafles ; and, if the plants flag at the ap- 
proach of fun, afford them a moderate fhade 
the firffc two or three days ; but if they are care- 
fully tranfplanted, with balls to rheirroots, thev 
will not want much ihading, and the lefs the 
better. . 

.Being now ridged-out, care muft be taken 
to admit frefh air to the plants in the warmed: 
time of every mild day, by tilting one fide of 
the glafles, from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or more high, according to the heat of the 
bed and warmth of the weather; but fhut 
down the glafles in due time towards evening, 
or fooner, if the weather changes cold, keep- 
ing them clofe on nights, and all very cold bad 
weather ; and cover, every night, all over the 
glafles and ridge, with mats, until June j alfo 
occafionally in all hard rains. . 

Give alfo occafional moderate waterings, ac- 
cording to the rules exhibited in the frame cul- 
ture. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the great heat of the bed will be abated, 
then begin to earth it by degrees, all over, to 
the height of the hillocks, which will encou- 
rage and preferve a due heat about the root 
fibres of the plants ; and if previoufly a wreath 
of large ftraw-bands, made of any kind of long 
litter, is placed round the edge of ihe bed, juft 
on the top of the dung, fixing them thereto 
about fix inches high, with long fharp-pointcd 
flicks ihnift into the bed, it will fupport the 
fides of the earth, fo as to admit of moulding 
the bed to its full width, and will preferve that 
part of the mould from being dried too fa ft by 
the fun and winds. 

Towards the middle of May, or fooner, if 
the heat of the ridges abate, 'and the nights 
continue cold, a lining of hot dung to both 
fides of the bed will be of very great advantage; 
make this fifteen or eighteen inches wfdc, 
beating it firm on every part, railing it three 
inches higher than the' dung of the bed, to 
allow for fettling, and immediately earth it ar 
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top with rich earth to the thicknefs of that on 
the ridge; this lining wilt lie mod Serviceable 
in a triple degree ; the frefli dung will revive 
the heat of the bed, the earth at. top afford* 
additional fcope for the fibres to ftrike into, 
and the bed,^ being augmented in width, gives 
an opportunity of training the vines regularly 
to their full extent. 

As the days increafe in heat, and the planta- 
in growth, admit air accordingly, by tilting 
the warm fide of the glaffes in proportion, to 
harden the ends of the runners gradually, to be 
trained out from under the glaffes, when the 
weather is become warm and fettled. 

In the latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, the plants will have filled die glaffes 
with their runners ; they rauft then be trained 
out, by elevating die glaffes on props: this, 
however, muft not be done too haftily before 
the firft or fecond week in June, if polfible, to 
retain the plants till that time under the glafles, 
for we have often very cold nights till the end 
of May, and fometimes a week longer; there- 
fore, in the firft or fecond week in June, 
according to the fettled temperature of the 
w.eather, and advanced gTowth of the plants, 
prepare to raife the glaffes on every fide ! 
three or four inches high, on bricks, pieces of j 
■wood, or notched fticks, and lead the runners 
out regularly at equal drftances ; fallen them 
down with hooked pegs, to preferve them in 
proper regularity,, and to fecure them againft 
the power of winds, obferving to continue the 
covering of mats every night, and alfo in cafual, 
very rainy or bad weather, for the firft fort- 
night or longer, after they are thus trained out 
from under the glaffes ; continue the glaffes alfo 
over them till July ; or, if continued all fuin- 
mer, it will preferve the head or main ftem of 
the plants from injury of weather. 

When the runners advance from under the 
glaffes, if fome dry reeds, clean wheaten ftraw, 
or fmall brufhy or branchy fticks, are fpread 
on the furface of a few holes, or as many as 
convenient, for the vines to run upon, it will 
preferve them clean, and the earth from drying 
too faft ; and the fruit will be better prefcrved 
from fpotting, which often isthecafe in wet fum- 
mcrs, when they lie immediately on the ground. 

In hot dry weather, when the vines or 
runners arc advanced confiderably, and in 
fruit, do not omit fupplying them with water 
two or three times a week ; though in July, 
when in full fruit, they, in very dry fcorching 
weather, will need water every day, or even 
twice in a day, in the morning before eight, 
and in the evening after four o"clock, giving, 
at this time, a watering-pot full, at Icaft, of 
water, to each Mole, watering equally all over 



tlie bed to the very outfide ; and by thus pre- 
ferving a proper moifture in the earth, during 
the great heat of the feafon, the plants will 
fhow fruit abundantly, and it will fet and' 
fwell furprilingly faft to maturity. 

As to die operation of fetting or impreg- 
nating the fruit, as directed for the frames,— 
this, if you are anxious about having fome of 
thiscrop fitto cutasfoon aspoffible, may be per- 
formed to thofe that firft Ihow whilft under the 
glaffes ; but after the vine is trained out into the 
.full air, there will be no great neceflity fortak- 
• ingtha't trouble, for reafons already mentioned* 
; Tins crop will continue in bearing from- 
; about the end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June, until the latter end of Auguft, or till 
September. 

But with refpecl to ridging-out thefe plants 
in Mav, as we formerly obferved, — the ridge, 
or hot-bed, at this time need not be more than 
three feet wide, and about two feet deep in 
dung, nor will it require lining; and there- 
fore I fhould advife to make it great part within 
the ground, in a trench, the excavated earth of 
which, if made in any of the kitchen-garden 
quarters, will ferve to mould the bed ; mark 
out, therefore, a trench, where the ground is 
perfectly rich and light, two and a half or three 
feet wide, and in length at pleafure ; dig out the 
earth twelve or fifteen inches deep, or not more 
,than a foot and half, if the goodnefs of the foil 
will admit, laying the- earth in a range clofe 
along each, fide, to be ready wherewith to 
mould the ridge ; and if more than one ridge is 
(intended, make them parallel, and allow a 
; fpace of four or five feet at lcaft between. 

The trench being ready, then wheel in the 
dung, and fpread it regularly to the full width 
and depth of the trench, raifing it, however, if 
in the beginning of the month, full two feet 
thick or depth in dung, working the whole 
along equally in a firm regular manner; and 
directly mould it all over the top eight or nine 
inches thick, and mark out the places for the 
glaffes, by placing flicks cxaiUy along the 
middle, at three feet and half diftance, and then 
trim the reft of the earth of the trench equally 
up to each fide of the bed, clofe to the earth at 
top, fo as to cover every part of the dung, and 
form the whole into a broad bed four to five 
or fix feet wide, affuming the appearance of 
a raifed bed of common earth, forming the 
edges ftraight and regular : this done, put on 
the glaffes, and, at night, cover the whole with 
'mats, to draw up the heat, and next day, or 
day after, the earth will be warm ; then put in 
jthe plants as before directed, give water, and 
,fct on the glaffes, covering them, and the bed 
;in general, on nights, with large garden-mats ; 

like wile, 
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likewife, in exceflive rains, night or day, at firft 
..planting ; otherwife much falling wet might 
•chill the bed, being of moderate fubftan.ee, fo 
as to occafion a total decline of its head As 
to their other culture, it differs not from thofe 
ridged out in April, oply the bed is nor defign- 
•ed to be lined ; but in all other refpects the 
fame management is to be obferved. 

Along the edges of the bed may be planted 
tows of cos lettuce, which will come off time 
enough for the plants to run. 

Another method of ridging-out in this 
•month (May) is, that, in cafes of fcarcity of 
hot dung, inftead of forming one continued 
ridge of dung in a trench as above directed, 
it may be worked in holes, one hole for each 
glafs ; dig therefore holes two feet wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, and three feet 
and half diftance in the rows ; obferving, if 
you defign more than one range, allow fix 
feet between each row of holes ; then let a 
large wheel-barrow-ful, as much as a man 
can wheel, of good hot dung be worked 
firmly into each hole ; earth them directly fix 
or eight to nine inches deep, place on the 
glafles, and when the earth is warm, either 
put in feed, or rather plants, if furniflied 
therewith, managing them as before directed ; 
afterwards, at your convenience, dig and work 
up the earth on each fide the rows, fo as to 
form every range of holes into a fort of bed, 
five or fix feet wide, for the vines to run upon ; 
and along the edges of which you may plant 
rows of cos-lettuce as before obferved. 

In ridging out Cucumbers in holes, as 
above, it you place a few holes near a fouth 
wall, paling, recd-hedge, or trellis, &c. you 
may, in June, train the vines of the plants up 
againft thofe fences, both for the fake of va- 
riety, and to improve the fize, beauty, qua- 
lity, and flavour of the fruit ; for they are 
generally larger, more fail - and free from fpots, 
more folid, firm, lefs fecdy and watery, than 
rfiofe which lie on the ground. 

By this practice you may particularly im- 
prove the long green, and white Turkey 
kinds, &cc. or any other varieties. 

Or, if you place fome branchy flicks, as 
for peas, about three or four feet high, the 
plants being of the cinhous climbing kind, 
they, with a little conducting at firft, will 
affift themfelvcs in afceuding upon tlte flicks, 
by means of their eirr/ii, or tendrils, though, 
when dcligned to train thefe plants o if the 
ground, they furcced bell when trained againft 
fome kind of fences, either of dole or of 
open work, and free to the full fun. 

/tntjfug them raider Paper Frames. \ 
In default of hand or bell-glafles, a few- 



holes of Cucumbers, for private ufe, may be 
brought to- bearing in June, under fhelters 
of oiled paper, either paftcd on ridged or 
arched frames, made of lath, or other open 
work, three feet wide, ten long, and two 
feet high ; or on fmall open frames the fize of 
hand glafles ; or by pafting three or four 
fheets of flrong paper together in a piece, 
each fuch piece to cover one hole of plants, 
previoufly oiling it, as is directed for Paper 
Frames ; fo in the beginning of May, ridg- 
ing out fome plants on a moderate hot-bed, 
or, in want" of plants, fow feed therein, as 
before directed ; then place on your frames 
directly ; or, if you ufe only the meets pafled 
together, as in the latter method, firft arch 
over each hole of plants with two or three 
pieces of hoops, &c. placed acrofs one an- 
other, eight or ten inches high, and place the 
paper over each arch or hole of plants, laying 
bricks, boards, or fome other fubftance, to 
prevent them from being difturbed by boifter- 
ous winds ; but either of the other methods 
would be better than this: however, let ei- 
ther of thefe fhelters rerhain over the plants 
day and night, till the middle or latter end 
of June, admitting frefli air occafionally, co- 
vering every night during the cold weather with 
mats; alfo all times when it rains exceflive 
hard the firft three or four weeks after planting. 

Under thefe temporary fhelters, by aid of 
a moderate heat of dung, you may obtain 
Cucumbers a month or fix weeks fooner than 
any can be raifed from feed entirely in the 
natural ground. 

Raijing them in Hot-houfes. 
Cucumbers are often obtained in hot- 
boufes in winter, and early in fpring, with 
lefs trouble fometimes than in hot-beds under 
frames, not, however, always with fuccefs 
of fuch plentiful crops ; but as pine-apple 
(loves arc now common in moft parts of the 
kingdom, it is worth trial ; and if but a few 
very early fruit are obtained, they will com- 
penfatc for the trouble. 

The feeds may here be fown any time from 
October till March ; though to have as great 
a chance as poffible, it is proper to fow in 
October, November and December ; but let 
it he obferved, that thofe fown about Chrift- 
mas, or foon after, will be confiderably the 
mod profperous and fuccefsful crops : let the 
feeds be fown half an inch deep in fmall pots 
of rich earth, that have been previoufly 
plunged in the bark-bed a day or two, to 
warm the mould, retaining the pots therein, 
and the plants will rife in a few days, which, 
when two or three days old, prick in pots, as 
in the frame and hand-glais culture* plung- 
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ihg them alfo in the bark-bed, giving now 
and then very moderate waterings; and as to 
air, they can have it only in common v^fth 
the other plants of this department ; obfervi 
ing, as the plants advance in growth, to flop 
them at the firft joint, as- hath been already 
directed ; and when they are juft ready to 
j'hoot runners, let them be tranfplantcd, with 
the entire ball of mould about their roots, 
into large pots or oblong boxes, to remain to 
fruit, but rather in rrough-faihioned boxes 
two or three feet long, ten or twelve inches 
width at top, fix or eight at bottom, and eight 
or nine inches deep ; having the pots or boxes 
filled with feme belt rich light earth, placed in 
the ftove a day before to warm the earth a 
little for the reception of the plants, which 
rhen rranfplant as above, one pot of plants 
into each larce pot, and one or two into each 
box, and give a little water : as to the proper 
fituation in the ftove for the'fe pots or boxes to 
remain, they may be tried in different parts ; 
where there is room you may plunge one or 
more pots half way in the bark-bed; others may 
be placed on top of the flues, elevating them 
upon bricks, or ibir.e other materials, fo as 
there may be a vacancy of feveral inches be- 
tween the top of the flue and bottom of the 
pots or boxes, both that the heat of the flues 
may have due vent, and that it may not dry 
the"earth in the pots, &c. too faft ; or the pots 
or boxes may be elevated nearer the top glaffes, 
which is of 'much importance to thefe plants 
for receiving the greater benefit of the fun ; 
and for which rcafon, if fomc boxes, or one 
long trough was erected near the top glaffes, 
it would be of conlidcrablc advantage ; which 
might readily he done by iron or wooden 
brackets, fufpended from the crofs-bars at top, 
and the proper place is along under the upper- 
molt end of the Hoping glaflcs, or rather a little 
behind nearer the back wall of the ftove, or 
nearly over the top of the hack flues, fixing 
them within about fifteen or eighteen inches, 
or not more than two feet if poflible from the 
upper glaffes ; in which lituation, in this de- 
partment, I have always obferved Cucumber 
plants, at an early fcafon, to be more pro- 
fpcrous and fruitful than when more diftant 
from the top lights. 

When the plants arc thus finally planted 
out in either of the above methods, your care- 
is requifitc to fupply them duly with moderate 
wateiings as often as it may appear neceffary ; 
keeping the earth always moderately moid. 

Likewil'e, when the vines or runners of the 
plants advance, fix up fome neat laths for 
them to run upon, and to which they inuft be 
fjifiencd occalionally as they advance in length. 



"When they fhow fruit, pracTiie the opera- 
tion of felting them, as directed in the frame 
culture. 

. In this, the hot-houfe culture of thefc 
plants, different methods may be pracStifed by 
way of experiment ; as that of fowing the 
feed and pricking the plants in pots, and af- 
terwards tranfplanting them with balls where 
they are to remain to fruit, as already directed ; 
or only juft raife the plants, as above, till two 
or three days old, and tranfplant them into 
the fruiting boxes ; or fow the feed at once 
in the faid boxes, and fufFcr the plants to re- 
main to fruit ; or fome plants might be plung- 
ed in the tan between the pines, and their 
vines fuffercd to run among them. 

Try alfo plants previouily raifed in pots in 
dung hot-beds, under frames, till in the fecond 
or third rough leaf,- then tranfplant them with 
balls into pots or boxes in the ftove. 

Cucumber plants, raifed in a common dung 
hot-bed in September or October, till in the 
fecond or third joint, and then tranlplanted 
with balls into the ftove, will fometimes af- 
ford a few fruit in November and December. 
Or, fometimes layers of Cucumbers of the 
young fruitful runners in July or Auguft tak- 
ing root, and tranfplanted into pots in Sep- 
tember, kept in a frame or under glaffes de- 
fended from cold and exccffive rain, and 
placed in a hot-houfe in the end of September 
or in October, will have a chance of produc- 
ing a few late fruit in the laft-named month 
ami November, when the other crops arc de- 
cayed ; alfo cuttings, as above, taken off five 
or fix inches long, from fome healthful, good- 
bearing plants of the fummer crops, in the be- 
ginning, or towards the middle of September, 
planted fomewhat horizontally, in the laying 
order, in pots of rich light earth plunged in 
the bark-bed, (haded from the fun a week 
or two and moderately watered, will take 
root, grow, and fometimes break forth into 
fruitful runners, and produce fomc fruit in 
November and December : — though, in either 
of the above methods, only a very (lender pro- 
duction is to be expected in that fcafon of the 
year ; fo may only introduce a few plants by 
way of trial ; and if but two or dirce fruit arc 
obtained, they will generally be acceptable. 

Cucumber plants may be raifed in the 
ftove to a proper fizc to plant out in hot-beds 
under frames, where they are to fruit for the 
early crop, which will fave the trouble of 
making a dung hot-bed for lowing the feed 
and milling the plants : fow the Iced about 
Chriftinas in pots, and prick the plants into 
others, as before directed, ;md when in the 
hrll joint, unci beginning to ihoot runners, trauf- 
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plant' them'witli balls info-flie fruiririg frames. 

Raifing them w the iiauirdl Ground ' for 
." : ' ■Pi'cklers'i "We. "■' ■' •' ' ; 

The latter ' end of May; and fii-ft and fe- 
cond week in June, is the time to fow Cu- 
cumbers in the natural ground for picklers, 
&c. before which time neither the feed nor 
plants will fucceed in the natural; earth, or 
open air. \ •" 

: This 1 crop fucceeds the hand-glafs Cucum- 
bers, and' comes into full hearing the r be'gin- 
ning of Angufl, and continues bearing plenti- 
fully until the middle of September^ .both for 
picklers and' other occafional pufpofes; but it 
is from this crop that the general- fupply for 
pickling is commonly obtained. 

Obferve, that although' we" mention May, 
or beginning of Junej ; for fowing, it is, howr 
ever, not every year -that the weather is fa- 
vourable enough to admit of fowing the ge- 
neral crop before the' latter end of May ; for 
it mud not be done before the weather is 
become warm, dry, and fettled, as, if you r 
put in the feed while cold of very wet 
weather prevails, or when the' ground 1 is., 
cold and wet, it will moflly rot, or, "if any- 
•plants come 1 up, they will acquire a ftunted ; 
dwindling growth : and, therefore, fhoiild 
not' pertonri 'arty general fowing,' fill the' 
feafon has fettled in temperately warm and 
dry, toward the latter end of May, or begin-, 
ning of June, as befo're obferved ; or in a 
warm, dry, fheltered fituation, r may fow fe- 
veral days, or a week fooner, than in a more 
open common expofure ; or where there are 
any fpare hand-glafles, might place them over 1 
fome holes fown as above, to defend the feed 
and young plants in cold nights, very wet,! 
and other carnal unfavourable weather : how- 
ever, not to omit the feafon for fowing the! 
general croo in the open ground, take o'ppor-i 
timity of the firfl favourable fettled weather, 
fome time from about the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of .May, according to the temperature 
of the feafon, to the tenth or twelfth of June, 
at fanned, for the principal fowing. 

The fowing is to he performed at once in 
the place where the plants arc to remain to fruit. 

Chule, therefore, for this crop, -a fpot of 
your richeft ground, in any of the common 
quarters; open to the full -fun, cither a' clear* 
unoccupied Compartment ; or, where there is 
a deficiency of vacant 'ground, mtiy occafion-! 
ally fow between fome particular crops which 
Wand diflahl in rows, and are toon to come 
off the ground; an, between rows of early 
cauliflowers, early cabbages, wide rows ol 
early beans, or in the alleys between onion- 
bedv particularly thofc for' culling or drawing 



off in yotfng growth ; or in the-alkys between 
beds" of tranfplanted lettuce's, or'fuch like tem- 
porary crops, that, come ; off by the time the 
Cucumbers begin to advance confiderably • 
however, where there is ground vacant from 
crops' in a proper- fituation. it mould be p'rcr 
ferred, as the whole can be properly digged, 
and divided into regular beds. ' 
-■ The order and manner' of fowing is — If a 
clear piece of ground, ! let the whole be neatly 
dug, and then divide it into beds five or; fix 
feet wide, having a foot-wide alley between 
bed and bed ; then along the middle of each 
he'd 'mark out the Roles or places" for th'e feed 
at three feet fix inches diftancc,; let the earth 
in e*ach place or mark be finely broken, and 
then hollow it a little with the hand in a /hal- 
low bafon-like form, about ten or twelve inches 
diameter, and one or two deep ; then, in the 
middle part of each hole, drawing a little 
earth to one fide, .fow ten or- twelve feeds 
about half an inch apart, and cover them over 
half an inch deep with the earth.- • 

But when you are neceflitated to fow be- 
tween other crops, as above hinted, you mufr. 
be content, for the prefent, only to; dig holes- 
in each patch where the feed is to %e fown, 
obferving the diilance in the row as before, 
arid' allow, if poffible, fix'' feet between each 
range of holes, lowing the feed, as already 
directed, and when the crop comes off, the 
ground betwen the rows may be digged, and 
formed into 1 beds, as before advifed. 

The crops fown in the above methods, be- 
ing according to the general iuccefsful prac- 
tice, 'are d61ighed principally 'for the vines or 
runners of the plants to be trained along the 
furfa'c'e 1 of the ground. : 

But as thefe plants are of the tribe of cir- 
rhous climbers, nature having furni/hed them 
with cirr/ii, or tendrils, to indicate-that it in- 
tended them alio for climbing as well as to trail 
on the ground; therefore fome may be raifed . 
in fuch order, as for their vines to climb upon 
flicks, &:c. in the manner of peas j'when this 
is intended, the feed may either be fown in the 
manner above directed ; or fome may be fown 
in fmall (hallow drills, running ndrtfh'aiidfbuth, 
fn'c feet diftancc, firll forming with a hoe or 
lpade'a fort of /hallow Hat trenches- a -foot wide, 
and -one or two inches deep, s the dillance as 
above, and along the middle of each of thefe 
(hallow tmiches'draw a fmall drills finger's 
breadth deep, in which fow the feed, and cover 
it about half an inch with the mould ; fo, in 
either of thefe methods, when the plants be- 
gin to run, place to each hole or row fome 
branchy fpreading (licks a yard high, whereon 
to conduct their runners, and on which they 
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■wiil alU) naturally afffft themfelvcs in afcend- 
ing by means of their tendrils, and will prc^ 
duce plenty ot" fruit, which, by being .cjc^. 
vated from the earth, will be fair, firm, and 
free from fpots. 

Or, if fame feeds are fown on a funny 
border clofe along under a wall, paling, reed- 
halge, or any other fence, and on which to 
train the plants, they will produce handfome 
fruit, clear, and free from fpots, lefs watery 
and feedy than thofc that lie on the ground*, 
and much hetter flavoured, and confequendy 
preferable both for eating and pickling. 

The above methods of fowing, for training 
the plants upon (licks, or againft fences, 
principally recommended for practice tc 
few in private gardens for family ufe, which 
would by no means be practicable in large 
..rounds, where great quantities are raifed ior 
murker. 

The feed being, however, fown in cither 
of the above methods, I advife, if very dry 
and hot funny weather, to fprinkie the holes 
every day or two with water ; but let this be 
done very moderately, only juft to preferve 
the earth in a middling degree moift ; for, if 
the earth is rendered very wet, cither by wa- 
tering or exceflive rains, the feeds are very 
apt to rot ; preferve, therefore, only a very 
moderate mo.Hfnefs, and, if the weather is 
hat ami dry, the feed will fprout in a few 
days ; but if the feafon is very dry, and the 
fun fcorching, die (hade of. a cabbage-leaf 
to each hole, to prevent the earth from dry- 
ing too fuddenly, will prove very beneficial to 
ihe free germination of the feed, and the plants 
will rife in fix or eight days ; at which time 
70U will do well to watch the fparrows, for 
thefe birds often devour the fecdlings at a great 
rate, juft as they iflTue from the ground. 

But fometimcs in fowing this crop in warm 
•dry feafons, in the latter end of May or be- 
ginning of June, that if the weather proves 
exceflive hot and dry, fo as to parch the earth 
<ronlidcrabIy, may, previous to fowing, chit 
or fpear the feed, by lbaking it in water; that 
is, put the feed in a little warm milk ,or foft 
water, a,nd place it within a hot-bed frame, 
•or under, a glafs, &c. about twelve to twenty 
hours, on.long enough for it to fpear, i.e. 
germinate or fprout half a quarter of an inch 
Jong, which wp call fpearing the feed; then fow 
it directly, giving water freely in dry weather, 
and U)e plants willoften rife in two or three days. 

Another method of treating this crop is, rhat 
in cold wet feafons, as it fomctimes happens, in 
May or even in June, I would advife, where 
conveniently practicable, to raife the plants 
flu a (lender hot-bed, fowing the feed in little 



patches at {mall diftances ; and when the plants 
are about a week or ten days old, juft begin- 
ning to (how the rough leaf, transplant each 
patch of plants with a ball of earth into the 
natural ground, in the places where they are 
to fruit, a patch to each hole ; this is an eli- 
gible practice in bad feafons, and practifed 
by many of the London gardeners, who fome- 
times raife plants enough to furniih the allot- 
ted fpace ot ground for the general crop ; and 
by that means have much better crops, and 
come fooner to fruit by a fortnight than 
when raifed in the common way in a cold 
wet feafon, as above. The method is as follows. 

In the middle or latter end of May, or firft 
week in June, make a hot-bed three or four feet 
wide, and eighteen inches high, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of plants required ; 
earth it directly about three inches deep, and 
fow the feed : the method of fowing is, to 
dot in the feed in cluflers in fmall holes an 
inch and half apart, and half a one deep; 
that is, either with a (hort blunt-ended dibble, 
or with the two firft fingers and thumb, con- 
tracted at top, dot holes in the earth of the 
bed the above diftancc and depth ; as you pro- 
ceed, drop eight or ten feeds in each hole, 
and when die whole bed is thus fown, im- 
mediately cover in all the holes evenly with 
fine earth. : or, inftcad of dotting in the feed, 
as above, may draw fmall drills fouth and 
north the bed, near an inch deep, and two or 
three inches afunder j fow the feeds in the drills 
in cinders, as before, and earth them over the 
fame depth ; but I would rather recommend 
dotting them in : then, in either method 
of fowing, either place a frame and glaflcs 
over the bed, or let the bed be directly arched 
over with hoops or rods, in order for covering 
on nights, and all bad weather, with mats ; if 
the weather, after fowing, mould prove hot 
and dry, give moderate fprinklings of water, 
and the plants will be up in three or four days ; 
and the feed being thus fown in cluftcrs, the 
plants will rife alfo in bunches, which, when 
they juft begin to (how the firft rough leaf in 
the centre, arc then fit for tranfplantmg in this 
method ; or if cold or unfavourable weather, 
ley may remain a little longer ; prcvioufly 
water them fome hours before, that the eartli 
may cling to their roots ; then proceed to take 
them up with the point of a hollow or fcoop- 
ed trowel, each cltiflcr or patch feparate, and 
with a fmall ball of earth, which will readily 
adhere about the radical fibres, placing the 
bunches of plants carefully in a flat bafkef, 
to be carried to the place of their deflination, 
which fliould he prcvioully digged and formed 
into holes, buion-faflnon, as in the common 
method ; 
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method ; break the earth fine, and plant one 
bunch of plant? in the middle of each hole 5 
clofe the earth well about theni, and give a lit- 
tle water, but they w>H fcarceljr require (had- 
ing; for being removed young; and with balls, 
they .will not feel their removal ; fo repeat the 
watering occafionally, and the more fun they 
now have, the better, and they will grow fur- 
prifingly ; obferving, when they are /airly in 
the tirft rough leaf they muft be thinned to 
four of the beft plants in each hole, as direct- 
ed in die general culture following. 

As to the general culture of this crop of 
Cucumbers, raifed in either of the above me- 
thods; the principal articles to be obferved 
are ; that, if dry weather, after they are 
come up, let them be moderately watered 
every day or two, at leaft; and when the 1 
have been up a fortnight, or when their firi 
rough leaf is advancing, or not much broader 
than a (hilling or half-crown piece, it is pro- 
per to thin them to four or five plants in each 
hole, referving the ftrongeft plants at equal 
diftances, and mould up their (hanks, preffing 
the earth gently but clofely about them, fo as to 
fpread the plants different ways, and give fome 
water, to fettle the earth where loofened by thin- 
ning out the fuperabundant plants : if there are 
deficiencies in any of the holes, make them 
good with the beft of the plants thinned out. 
After this, continue vour care of watering in 
dry weather; it will be neceffary three or 
four times a week, and fometirries every day, 
and even twice a day, morning and evening, 
in July and Auguft, when the. weather is 
exceffive hot and dry. 

In the beginning of July, when the plants 
begin to run, let the holes be lightly hoed 
with, a fmall hoe, to deftroy weeds, and 
loofen the earth ; drawing a little mould about 
the /hanks of the plants, prefs it gently be- 
tween with the back of the hand, to feparate 
the plants as • much as poflible from each 
other, at equal diftances, and in the direction 
you intend they fliall run; let the whole fur- 
face be alio lightly hoed, and if gently loof- 
ened two or three inches deep, as far as the 
plants will extend ; it will greatly encourage 
them. 

As the vines advance in length, it will be 
of much advantage to peg thoic down which 
you defign to run upon the ground, to pre- 
vent their being difturbed by wind ; and if 
fome reeds or lmall (ticks arc fpread for the 
vine to run upon, which might be readily 
efFedted to a few holes in private gardens, the 
plants will fallen thcmfelvcs thereto by their 
clafpers, and by keeping the fruit from the 
ground, it will prefcrve them from (potting. 
7 



Thofe whrcft are intended to be trained to 
(ticks or fences", fhould' have 3 that work begun 
when they are advanced near a foot long; and 
continue condu&ingthe runners thereto- occa- 
'fionaUyas they advance in length. 

Fefure, in dry weather, after the plants are 
confiderably advanced, to water freely, as be- 
fore hinted; and in July and Auguft, when 
they come into fruit, and the weather hot and 
dry, to water every day. 

Thefe crops come into bearing the end of 
July, or principally the beginning or middle of 
Auguft, and continue fruiting in great plenty 
till the middle or latter end of September ; but 
after the middle of that month the fruit is often 
fpotty, very humid or watery ; therefore, when 
the fruit is' required for pickling, begin gather- 
ing for that purpofe in Auguft, and continue 
it a month or fix weeks, or as long as the fruit 
continue fine and unfpotted. 

For this purpofe of pickling you (hould 
look over the plants three times a week* to 
gather all the fruit that are fit ; when they are 
Tom about two to three inches long, and not 
much thicker than your finger, they are of 
proper fize for pickling ; obferving, if'pofiible, 
to gather them when they are dry and clean, each 
with a fmall part of its ftalk, and the fooucr 
they are put into the pickle after gathering, the 
greener they will be, and more firm and crifp 
; to eat, which are commendable properties in 
pickled Cucumbers. 

The necefiary quantity of plants to produce 
picklers for family ufe, is from about ten to 
fifty or fixty holes, according to the demand 
of the family; every ten holes will afford near 
a thoufand picklers in the courfe of the feafon, 
i. e. from about the beginning or middle of 
Auguft until the middle of September. 

Much wet weather is very unfavourable to 
this crop of Cucumbers ; it chills the earth and 
fibres of the roots as well as the plants, which 
being naturally tender, they in fuch feafons 
neither produce fair fruit, nor a plentiful crop, 
nor is it of free growth, and the plants conti- 
nue but a (hort time in bearing before all the 
fruit of each gathering will be fpotty, and 
very unfightly to the eye, watery, and ill- 
taft'ed. 

But in dry warm Cummers, let them be duly 
fupplicd with water, and they will bear abun- 
dantly, and the fruit will be fair, arrive fall to 
perfection, and continue fine till the autumn 
rains, or long dewy nights, towards the mid- 
dle of September, chill the earth and plunts, 
when the produce will begin to be both fcan- 
:y, deformed, and (potted. 
Of having them late in Autumn and in If "nun; 
. 'But if Cucumbers arc required in perfec- 
tion 
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tion for the table asj^tean aururnn as po{6ble, 
it is proper, to jpl%<je , lorae, frames flyer a' fewk 
holes, of -the heft plants, in %Auguft,. and le£ 
them.be ihielded witK the lights every, fli^t^ 
and all cold wet weather ; and thus, by pre* 
ferying the plants from cold ; and . exceffive 
moifture, they will retain . "a. healthful, and 
moderately free growth till October or begin- 
ning of November, producing tolerably ,hand r 
fome fruit. . , ... > - .,, \.-; ( 

If the plants are; growing, on a dung-bed, 
formerly a hot-bed^ I ihould' alfo adviie,] 'to- 
wards the middle or end of .September, to' 
line it on each fide with hot dung, to throw 
in a little heat, which would be of much ad- 
vantage; but even if the plants are growing 
in die full ground, it might he done by digging, 
a trench at the back and front two /feet wide,; 
cutting it a little under, fo filling it with hot 
dang, treading it in firmly; and as it fettles, 
continue adding more. • 

Or, to bave late Cucumbers, fome might 
be fown in the natural ground,' in a warm 
fkuation, the middle of July ; ^lace a frame 
over, and flicker them all along occasionally 
with the lights; they will come into bearing 
the end of Auguft, " and, with due ihelter, 
will continue longer than thofe fown a month, 
or two before. 

Or, if fome feeds are' fown in the natural 
ground the end of July, or beginning, of Au- 
guft, and the plants tranfplanted with balls into. 
a flender hot-bed under frames about the latter 
end of the laft-named month, they,will come 
into bearing towards the latter end of Septem-. 
ber; and with proper fhelter, and occafionally 
lining the bed three or.four weeks after making, 
they may be continued in bearing a few fruit 
all October, and great part of November. 

And, if fome feed is fown in. a flender 
hot-bed, or under glaffes, the latter end of 
Auguft, and tranfplanted into another of mo- 
derate ftructurc in the middle of September, 
they will arrive to a bearing ftate in October, 
and, with care, will probably continue pro- 
ducing a few till December. 

If fome feed is fown in September,, as- 
above, and tranfplanted into a hot-bed pf to- 
lerable fubftancc, under frames and glaffes, 
in October, managing them nearly as the 
early plants, you may Hand a chance of hav- 
ing ihem produce now and then a fruit till 
Chriftmas ; and in this bed may alio be fown 
fome feed in October and November, &c. to 
try to extend a crop of plants flill farther ; 
there is, however, no great expectations to be 
formed from cither of thefc crops, the declin- 
ing fcafon of the year being unfavourable to 
their growth ; and is, therefore, only worth 
(J 



praftiGng.in fome family gardens, ,by way of 
curioJity,. where a fruiter t>yo' at an uncom- 
mon feafon.maj.be greatly vajueik,: ; 

But by thus continuing to . fo.w fome, feed 
iocca^qnaliy,,.frqm, , early in. ipripg. till, late in 
autumn, many : have, cut Cucumbers , every 
mcutfhJn jjhe, %w Vy ..-. '. u^-. -. •'•„ ,...,-..v 
It is, however, to; pe cpufidered of all. thefe 
autunm^raued croRS..o'f, Cucumbers, that, by 
t^ nature of , the-feafon;, they, if ever fo well 
managed, can, never ,fucceed fo well as the. 
fpfin'g and fummcrprpps; but 1 as a few fruit in 
0 ( <5tober and November, after the general fea- 
fon is part, may be eafily obtained by the 
afpre-mentioncd '.rules,, it will . be efteemed a 
rarity, and in mqft families highly acceptable. 
, , ; , Saving the . Seed. ; 
, To favp Cucumber-feed, fome fruit either 
of the frame. or hand-glafs. crops ihould be 
left for; that purpofc ; . for thofe of the late 
crops, in the natural \ ground, feldom ripen 
their feed perfectly, unlefs fome of the firft 
truic of the Auguft production arc left for that 
purpofe. .[,":, 

Therefore, about May, or June, or- July, 
mark fome of the .fineft fruit of the" frame or 
hand-glafs cropsj. and, thofe fituated near the 
main ftem, . that there may be the greater 
chance of having the plants from that feed 
fhow fruit at home, as the gardeners term it, 
meaning their beginning to fhow fruit at the 
firft, fepond, or. third joint, which is a prin- 
cipal merit in " thefc plants, particularly the 
early crops.. 

But to infure ftill.a greater chance of hav- 
ing early-fruiting plants, I advifeyou to leave 
one or two of the earlieft frame fruit, which 
appear at the above-mentioned joints of the 
plant, and this, will be choice feed for your 
early framing, as the plants will feldom fail 
ihowing fruit at the beginning of their,- firft- 
runners. 

Having, however, marked the fruit for 
feed in cither of the above crops, they muft 
be permitted to remain upon the plants till 
June, July, or Auguft, according to the for- 
ward or late growth of the fruit; obferving, 
thofe which arc 'produced and left for feed in, 
March, April, or 'May, will be ripe in June 
and July; but thofe produced in May or 
June will not be ripe till the middle of Au- 
guft, for the feeds ought to be perfectly well 
ripened. 

When they are fully ripe cut them from 
the plants, and fct them up on end againft a 
funny wall or hedge two or three weeks, or 
till their outer coat begins to decay ; then cut 
them open, and turn out the feeds and pulp 
together into a tub or other, vcficl, to remain 
a week 
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a week or two, ftirring it up every day, that 
the pulp may rot and feparate from the feeds ; 
and then add fome water, ftirring the whole' 
well about .with a flick 5 the pulp will rife like 
fcurn to the top, and the feeds will fettle to the 
bottom of the tub ; fo that by a repetition of 
two or three waters the pulp will be feparated 
entirely from the feed, which fhould then be 
fpread upon a mat in the open air a few days, 
until perfectly dry, when it fhould be put up 
in bags or boxes, and preferved in a dry room 
for fowing. 

This feed will fupport its growing quality 
eight or ten years, but is in the greateft per- 
fection in the third and fourth years, at which 
age it is generally productive of more prolific, 
quick-fruiting'plants, than younger feed, which 
is apt to By vigoroufly into vine, and fhow fruit 
fparingly. 

Second Head. 

Cucumis Melo, the Melon, or Mufk 
Melon, (Melo). 

The Melon, as we before obferved, is, ac- 
cording to the Linnajan fyftem, a fpecies of 
Cucumis, and confiderably the moffc valuable 
fpecies of that genus, in refpect to the excel- 
lence, of its fruit, which, for delicioufncfs 
of flavour and taftc, is next in eftimation to 
the pine-apple, the flefh or pulp being both 
pleafant and grateful to the ftomach ; and its 
fmell and tafte indicate it of an aromatic 
quality. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the Cucumis. 

Of the Melon, there is but one real fpecies 
of the plant ; but of the fruit there are innu- 
merable varieties, with refpect to figure, fize, 
colour of the rind, and flefh or pulp. 

The fpecies is, 

Cucumis Melo. 
. The Melon.'] Cucumis with roots compofed 
of numerous, very final), widely-fpreading 
tibics ; long trailing flalks, divided into many 
branches, fpreading on the ground, furnifh- 
cd with tendrils ; roundifh, angulated, rough 
leaves ; fmallilh, bdl-fhapcd, yellow male 
rind female flowers, the females fuccccdcd bv 
a large, oval, and fomctimcs roundifh fruit, 
often channelled, or ribbed longitudinally, 
having a firm, mufk-k.enr.cd flefh, and manv 
oblong feeds included in a watery pulp. 

This fruit, in different varieties, is of va- 
rious fizes, from about four to ten or twelve 
inches in length and diameter, in moll Ions 
ripening externally to a ycllowifh colour, and 
fome ripen green, and others white, but the\ 
have inollly a rcddilh flefh or pulp, except out 
vaiiety, which is green both in rind and pulp, 
as hereafter dei'ci'ibed. 



The varieties of mod eftimation at prefent 
in the Eriglifh gardens are, 

Common Mufk-Melon A large, oblong- 
oval, longitudinally - ribbed^ and nettc-d- 
wrought Melon, having a reddifh, tolerably 
rich flavoured flefh ; and the plants being of 
the hardier kind, generally fet a plentiful crop 
of fruit. — This is alfo one of the belt forts 
of Melon for mangoes ; for which purpofe 
the London gardeners cultivate principally 
this variety for the fupply of markets. 

Romana Melon A roundifh, moderate- 

fized, ribbed, and netted Melon, fomewhac 
cpmprefled at both ends, and with a reddifh, 
Arm flefh of a fine rich flavour, the plants 
good bearers, each often fencing from about five 
or fix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of the 
bell: forts, both for an early and general crop. 

Cantaleupe, cr Armenian Wai ted Melon — 
A large, roundifh, deeply-ribbed Melon, a 
little comprefled at both ends, and the furface 
full of warted protuberances, and with a red- 
difh, firm flefh of a moft delicious rich flavour, 
of which there are fome varieties — Large 
Black Carbuncled or Black-rock Cantaleupe 
Melon, being of a blackifh-green colour, 
having the furface covered with high, nigged, 
faxatile-like protuberances— Large Green Car- 
buncled Cantaleupe Melon — Large White 
Carbuncled Cantaleupe Melon — Orange Can- 
taleupe Melon — Thefe varieties are the finefi 
of the Melon kind, with refpect to the rich- 
nefs of flavour of the fruit, and by the 
Melon-eaters arc preferred to all the 'other 
forts; but the plants being rather more tender, 
do not fet fruic fo freely, nor in fuch plenty, 
they often not having more than from one 
to two or three fruit on a plant, and in a 
three-light frame fometimes not more than five 
or fix fruit, and frequently not fo many ; as 
the fruit, however, obtains the higheiV efii - 
mation, the fcveral varieties of this fort are 
now generally valued for the principal crop in 
family gardens; obferving, thar, to prefervc 
thefe varieties diftinct, they fhould not be 
cultivated in the fame frame with other forts, 
nor with each other, for the commixture of 
farina would ocrafion a degeneracy ; alio bv 
faring the feed long in thefame garden, the fruit 
often gradually lofes its faxarile or rock difpofi- 
tion, and the furface becomes quite plane, bear- 
ing great refcmblance to the Romana Melon. 

This variety derives the. term Cantaleupe 
Melon, from Cantaloupe near Rome, the 
place where it was full cultivated in Europe, 
brought thence from Armenia. 

Small Portugal Melon— f\ fmaliifh round 
Melon, having a reddifh flefh of a fine mulky 
tlavour; and the plants arc plentiful hoards, 
Y y each 
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each often fetting^rom eight or ten" to twenty 
fruit, which, however, is more by half than 
ihould be left to come to perfection. * 

Green-JleJIied Melon — An oval, moderate- 
iized Melon, having an even, ftnooth, green 
rind, and the flefh or pulp ripening to a grecn- 
i(h colour, and is highly flavoured. 

Large Greeh^rinded Melon — A large round- 
ifh-oval, green, fmooth-rinded Melon, having 
a reddifh flefh. 

Black Galloway Melon — A roundilh - oval, 
middle - fized, llightl y - ribbed, dark - green, 
fmooth Melon, having a reddifh, rich-fla- 
voured flelh, and the plants excellent bearers, 
but the fort not at prefent verv plentiful in 
England. 

It was brought from Portugal many years 
fince by a lord Galloway. 

Netted or Wrought Meier. — An oval, middle- 
fized, fcarcely ribbed Melon, having the fur- 
face clofely wrought with railed net -work, 
and hath a'reddifh fle/h. 

White Spanijh Melon -An oval, fmallifh, 
white, fmooth-rinded Melon, having a red- 
difh pulp. 

Zatta Melon — Avery fmall, roundilh, war- 
ty-rinded Melon. 

Obferve, that although all the above kinds 
be only varieties of the fame fpecies, yet, by 
care in cultivating them fcparate, they may 
be continued all tolerably permanent. 

There are many other intermediate varieties 
of lefs note ; but a few of known good qual- 
ities are better than many different forts, fome 
of which are probably not much better than 
gourds; and of the varieties here fpecified, 
the Romana and Cantaleupe kinds are conii- 
dcrably the mod worthy of attention, as thefe 
two forts ripen to a much higher degree of 
perfection ; but the other varieties alfo ripen 
perfectly here, and often of a rich and good 
flavour, though at all times inferior to the 
two above-mentioned forts, more particularly 
the true Cantaleupc kind ; however, where 
then; are great quantities wanted, and all 
proper conveniencies, I mould advile, for the 
fake of variety, to cultivate fome of each fort ; 
but to give preference to the Romana and 
Cantaleupe for general crops. 

The Melon plant is an herbaceous annual, 
and one of the moft lingular and wonderful 
of that tribe, if we conlider its llendcr and 
prod rate growth, trailing upon the lurfacc of 
the earth, and being but of fix or eight 
months' duration, yet producing fruit of fucli 
admirable figure, fr/.c, and richnefs of tafte. 

It is an exotic from the hot parts of the 
world, fuppofed originally of Pcrfia, from 
which country, however, it was firft intro- 



duced into the different parts of Europe ; and! 
confequently its culture in every part of Bri- 
tain can be effected only by artificial heat, 
and : conftant fhelter of glafs, &c. till July, 
as at an early feafon they require a tempera- 
ture of heat almoft. equal to that of our pine- 
apple ftoves. 

The principal feafon of ripe Melons in 
England, is June, July, and Auguft ; they, 
however, by different fowings and plantings, 
may be obtained from May till October ; but 
they are always in the greateft perfection in 
the'times before mentioned. 

The flowers of the Melon are confequently 
monoecious, like the Cucumber, as being of the 
fame genus and clafs, male and female apart 
on the fame plant, the males (landing imme- 
diately on the fummit of its foot-ftalk,- with- 
out any appearance of germen or fruit, and 
the females difcover the round germen or em- 
bryo fruit under their bafe, when not bigger 
than a pea ; obferving, that the male bloflbms 
being by nature defigned for fcrtililing the fe- 
male flower, as obl'erved of the Cucumber, 
they muft not be pulled off until a full crop 
of fruit is fet. 

Obfervations on their General Culture. 
With regard to the propagation of the 
Melon, the plants being annual, are raifed 
every year from feed, fown at different times 
.in fpring, in hot-beds of dung or tanner's 
bark, under frames and glaffes, &c. they 
requiring continual aid of artificial heat and 
ihclter, from the time of fowing until June 
or July, for they will at no time fucceed in 
die natural ground, at leaft rarely perfect 
fruit ; and each crop requires two different 
hot-beds, that is, to be fown in one, and 
the plains nurfed therein till a month or fix 
weeks old, when they begin to (hoot runners,, 
then tranfplanted into a fecond and final hot- 
bed, to remain to fruit. 

The feafon for fowing is any time from 
the beginning of January until the middle of 
April, according to the conveniencies there 
may be for their culture, and time the fruit 
is required in perfection ; for the early crops, 
to he raifed in January, February, and be- 
ginning of March, require very fuhftantial 
hot-beds, under conftant (belter of garden- 
frames and lights, until July ; but the latter 
crops, fown in the middle of Match and in 
April, fucceed with more moderate hot-bens ; 
and fome maybe ridged out in April and May 
under hand or bell - glades, or oiled paper 
frames, and the plants will fet and ripen their 
fruit under thefe flickers ; obferving, that the 
early fowings in January fomctimcs produce 
ripe fruit in May, but come into full bearing 
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in June ; and thofe raifed in February, and 
early in March, ripen fruit in June, July, and 
Auguft ; and fowings performed any time 
from about the middle of March till that of 
April, furnifh ripe fruit principally in Auguft 
and September, and fometimes in October. 

Obferve, therefore, that, like the Cucum- 
bers, crops of Melons may be raifed in three 
different ways ; under frames and lights, un- 
der hand or bell-glafles, and under oiled pa- 
per lights ; each of which fhall be exhibited 
under a feparate head. 

The materials principally neccftary in their 
culture are, 

Frames and glafs lights for .early, and hand- 
glaffes, &c. and oiled paper lights, for late 
crops ; and for each crop good mats for co 
vering on nights ; all as obferved for the Cu- 
cumbers. 

Hoife ftable dung, a plentiful fupply both 
for making the hot-beds, and for occafional 
linings, which muft be in quality, quantity, 
and preparation, as hinted for Cucumbers, 
and in the article Hot-beds. 

But fometimes, in the Melon culture, bark 
hot-beds are employed, or of bark and dung 
together, and, where tanner's bark can be 
eafily procured, it is, on account of its regular 
and durable heat, a very proper material for 
hot-beds in die culture' of Melons, either 
ufed alone, or mixed with hot dung, as ex- 
plained in its proper place. 

As to mould, the Melon, like the Cucum- 
ber, will profper in any rich mellow kitchen- 
garden earth, prepared fome months in a heap , 
but the favourite and moft profperous foil for 
the Melon is a fine, lightifh, mellow loam, tak- 
en from the furface of a pafture field or com- 
mon, enriching it with about one-third of rot- 
ten neat's dung, or thoroughly rotten dung of 
old hot-beds, preparing the whole in a heap, 
and managed as directed under the article 
Composts ; obferving, when it is to be ufed, 
not to lift or fcrecn any, only break it well to 
pieces with the fpade. 

The fituation, or place for making the hot- 
beds, fhould be dry, warm, full to the fun, 
and flickered, as for Cucumbers ; likewife 
obferve, not to dig any trench for the early 
hot beds, but make them entirely on the fur- 
face of the. ground, for the rcalons there af- 
iigncd. 

It is generally advifed to cultivate Melons 
as far as pofliblc diflnnt from Cucumbers, left 
the accidental intercommunication of their fa- 
rina fhould caufc a dcgcncracv ; there is appa- 
rently fome reafon in this : however, when 
we confldcr that the two plants arc real dif- 
ferent fpecics, I believe there is no great dan- 



ger to be apprehended, as in the cafe of vari- 
eties. 

The feed, and its kind, being material ar- 
ticles, you fhould be particularly careful to 
procure fuch only as has been faved from 
the very fineft fruit of the refpeftive ap- 
proved varieties ; this, if poffible, fhould be 
two or three years -old, for the reafons ob- 
ferved of the Cucumber feed ; but when you 
are obliged to ufe new feed, it is proper either 
to depofit fome in a paper, or phial, in a dry 
room near the fire, all winter, or in a phial, 
expofed in a dry window to the fun ; or may- 
carry them in your waiftcoat or breeches 
pockets three or four weeks ; either of which 
expedients will dry up much of the watery 
parts, whereby the plants will be lefs luxuri- 
ant and more fruitful. We receive Melon 
feeds annually from France, Spain, Italy, and 
other hot countries; but I would caution 
againft depending on thefe for a principal 
crop ; for, not being inured to this climate, the 
plants from fuch would be more tender and 
delicate in their culture, lefs fruitful, and the 
fruit often of much lefs value, than thofe of 
feeds faved at home ; therefore, only a plant 
or two of thefe foreign feeds fhould be railed 
at firft, juft to prove the quality of the fruit. 

From the time of fowing the feed to the 
maturity of the fruit, it is commonly about 
four months, and fometimes longer ; for the 
plants feldom fhow fruit till they have fhot 
feveral runners, which, from the firft ap- 
pearance of the plants, will be at leaft fix 
weeks in effecting ; from the appearance of 
the fruit till it is fairly fet, a week or fort- 
night ; and from its fetting till fully ripe, will 
be about forty days. 

The proper quantity of hot-bed in the cul- 
ture of Melons for private ufe is, that for the 
fmalleft family there cannot be lefs than one 
three-light frame for the early, and three hand 
or bcll-glaffes, or three holes under a paper 
frame, for the late or fucceflion crops ; allow- 
ing two plants to each light of the frame, the 
fame to each hand-glafs, or each hole under 
the paper lights ; and fuppofing each plant, one 
with another, to produce about three or four 
fruit, there would, in the whole, in a three- 
ight frame, and in three holes under hand-glafT- 
cs, or oiled paper flickers, be but about from 
thirty to forty Melons ; though of the lm'aller 
forts of Melon there will fometimes be from fix 
to ten, or twelve, or more, on a plant; but fix 
or eight arc as many as the plants are able to 
bring to perfection : however, for the ftipply of 
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the feafon ; and for a large family, four three- 
light frames, at leaft, or twelve lights, will 
be requifite, and double chat number of haqd- 
glaues, or holes of plants under paper frames. 

We now proceed to the different methods 
of culture , and firft of their early culture in 
frames, obferve as follows. 
Their Early Culture in Frames by Dung Hot- 
beds. 

The time of year to begin the culture of 
Melons in frames, is January, February, and 
beginning of March ; but when deiigned to 
have Melons as early as poffihle, we common- 
Iv begin in January, though the beginning ot 
February is a more fuccefsful time of fowing 
to have a goo l crop ; if, however, you begin 
earlv in January, it is proper to fowalfo twice 
in February and March for fucceflion crops; 
Itkewiie to' be ready in cafe of accidents to the 
early plants, or tint they fhould not thrive, as 
is often the cafe at a very early feafon. 

The feed may be fown, "and the plants 
railed, either in a hoc-bed of early Cucumbers 
now at work, in the fame manner in every 
relpect as for them directed ; or, where none 
is, make a hoc-bed for a one-light frame on 
purpofe, obferving exaclly the fame rules 
with refpect to dimenfions, making, framing, 
and earthing the bed, fowing the feed, and 
other management, as directed for the early 
Cucumbers, as -the fame method of culture is 
applicable to both in their young growth ; 
likewife, when the plants have been come up 
three or four days, and their cotyledons are a 
little expanded, tranipiant or prick them into 
fmall pots for the convenience of removal, as 
there directed ; but of thefe, i. e. Melons, put 
only two plants in each pot, plunging thepots in 
the'earth of the hot-bed ; and manage them as 
above till fit to ridge out; for the Cucumbers 
and Melons being nearly of equal tempera- 
ture, the fame dcgicc of hear, air, &c. fuits 
both in this part of their culture ; it would 
therefore be fuperfluous to trouble the reader 
with a repetition, fince the particulars are fully 
exhibited under the article of The Early Cul- 
ture of Cucumbers in Frames. 

In this nurfery-bed thev are to be continued 
a month or fix weeks, till their firft runners 
begin to advance ; obferving, as their /hanks 
rife in height, to earth them up by degrees 
with fine mould, till the pots are full, for 
this will greatly encourage them, and ihcy 
will come fafl: into the rough leaf, and begin 
to form joints and /hoot runners. 

Obferve, when their two or three firft 
rough leaves are fully expanded, and another 
forming in the centre, appearing like a bud, 
which part being alfo the end of an advancing 



(hoot, it fhould juft at this period of its 
growth be flopped, i. e. cut or pinched off 
clofe to the fecond or third leaf, as advifed 
for the Cucumbers, to procure lateral fhoots, 
called runners ; for it is from thefe, or others 
ilTuing from them,- that we are to expect the 
fruit; and when thefe firft runners appear, 
the plants are ready for ridging out into the 
fruiting hot-bed. 

The plants, from the time of fowing, till ar- 
rived at the above fize for ridging-out, take 
about five or fix weeks' growth. 

The ridging-out, or fruiting hot-bed, fhould 
be prepared in due time to receive the plants 
when arrived to the proper age and fize above 
mentioned; obferving to prepare frefh hot 
dung a week or two in a heap, as for the Cu- 
cumbers, fufficient for one or more three-light 
frames ; let the bed be made entirely on the 
furface, for the opportunity of lining quite to 
the bottom, carrying it up three feet and half 
high, raifing the back or north'fide two or three 
inches higher ; direclly put on the frame and 
lights, to defend the bed from chilling rains, &c. 
and to draw up the heat-fooner, tilting the 
glafi'es behind for the fteam to pafs away ; and 
in a week, or ten or fifteen days, according 
to the fubftance of the bed, its firft great heat 
will abate j then prepare to mould it, and put 
in the plants, obferving the neceflary precau- 
tions, as for the Cucumber beds. 

The bed being ready, as above, then wheel 
in your prepared mould, and lay juft under 
the middle of each light about naif a bufhel 
or near a bufhel of it in a heap, for the im- 
mediate reception of the plants, forming each 
heap into a fort of conical hillock about twelve 
or fifteen inches high, according as explained for 
the early Cucumbers ; and that fubftance in 
height, Sec. is applicable both in elevating the 
plants near the glafles, being of much import- 
ancc in early work, and in affording the roots 
a good depth of earth ; for they fhould general- 
ly have a greater depth of mould than Cucum- 
bers, the plants being more impatient of moifturc 
by watering, which is alfo prejudicial to the 
profperity and flavour of the fruit, and, there- 
fore, by allowing a good depth of earth, they 
will flnft much longer without the aid of water: 
when the hillocks arc thus formed, directly 
earth the other parts of the bed within the frame 
only about three inches thick at prcfent, juft to 
keep down the ftcam rifing immediately from 
the dung; then fhut down the lights, and, when 
the earth is warm, put in the plants. 

In a day or two the heat of the dung will 
have fufficicntly warmed the hills of earth ; 
then bring the plants in their pots, being two 
in each; plant one pot of plants, with the 
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balls of earth about their roots, in the middle 
of each hill, as directed for the Cucumbers ; 
and if the mould mould appear dry, give a 
little water towards the outfide, being careful 
not to wet the plants much atthistime, efpeci- 
ally if very early in the feafon ; and as foon as 
planted, fhut down the lights, to draw up the 
heat about the roots of the plants, but tilt them 
again in due time, to pafs off the fleam. 

The plants being now finally ridged-out 
into the fruiting hot-bed, obferve, that as the 
glafles are to be continued conftantly on the 
frames till July, or all fummer, your daily 
care is to admit frelh air at all opportunities in 
calm weather, by tilting the lights behind from 
about half an inch to two or three feet high, 
according to the temperature of the heat and 
fleam of the bed, and that of the outward air, 
which mull be alfo obierved occasionally on 
nights at firft ridging-out, if there is a great 
fteam, for this muft not be pent up, nor ftag- 
nated for want of air, to continue it in mo- 
tion ; cover the glafles alfo every night with 
mats, one or two thick, as fhall i'eem neceflary, 
but never let them hang down very low, all 
over the lides of the frame and bed, as often 
done, which would draw up a violent fteam, 
and exclude the air too much from the plants, 
and draw them up weak and of a yellow 
colour; give water alfo occadonally when the 
earth appears dry: obferving, in the per- 
formance of all of the above works in this bed, 
to follow ftriclly the fame rules as exhibited in 
die ridging-out bed of early Cucumbers ; but 
to keep in mind, that Melons being rather 
impatient of moifture, muft have it more 
feldom, and lefs in proportion, than Cu- 
cumbers, efpecially near the main ftem 
and principal roots ; for by much moifture 
thefe parts are apt to canker aud rot, fo (hould 
be watered moftly at fome diftancc from thefe 
principal parts ; and never wet the vine or 
runners much' at an early feafon; but when 
there is not lefs than ten or twelve inches 
dcptli of earth on the beds, thev will not need 
water oftcner than once a week or fortnight ; 
and fometimcs when the earth is of a loamy 
nature, and depth as above, and prefTed down 
dole that it may the better retain its natural 
moiftnefs, the plants, after two or three 
waterings, till thev have rirmiv cfiabliftied 
their roots, will often luccccd with very little 
more water ; and in that ftatc they generally let 
their fruit more freely, and it ripens to a rich 
and high flavour; tor redundancy ofmoillure 
retards the letting of the fruit; and although, 
alter it is fairly let, oceafional waterings will 
incrcafe its magnitude, yet much moifture 
greatly diniiniihcs its flavour and tulle ; but on 



: the other hand obferve, that where the earth of 
the beds is' of a light tex"H~, or of but a 
moderate depth, the plaiiu ••■'('•:• mouj 
require - oceafional waterii^s. t w.>:-«-t.J" : y in 
warm funny weather ; let it )u>v- . • • - : > re- 
membered, that when the plants diiixner tlitrir 
firft fhow of young fruit, no water, or as Jit:le 
as poffible, mould be given, until the fruit is 
fet as big as large walnuts, when, agreeable to 
the nature and proportion of earth, and other 
rules as above mentioned, and as hereafter 
hinted, ufe your difcretion accordingly in 
watering. 

Examine with care for the firft week after 
ridging-out, that the earth of the hills and roots 
of the plants do not receive too much heat 
from the violence of the bed; and if there is 
danger, remove fome of the earth around the 
lower part of eacii hill ; and if any is burned 
at bottom, add direftly fome frelh in its ftead, 
and in a few clays or a week the burning 
quality will fubfide ; ' then replace the removed 
mould again about the hillocks. 

After danger of burning is paft, cherifli the 
heat as much as poffible, by laying dry long 
litter around the fides of the bed, to defend it 
from chilling wet and cold piercing winds. 

When the heat begins to decline confider- 
ably, be fure to revive it as foon as poffible r 
by adding a fubftantial lining of hot dung to 
the fides of the bed at different times, as prac- 
tifed to the Cucumber beds, ufing the fame 
precaution of earthing the top, &c. to prevent 
the fteam of the linings entering under the 
bottom, or at any part of the frame ; for the 
rancid fteam coming diredlly from the dung- 
would deftroy the plants. 

When the' fibres of the plants begin to ad- 
vance through the hills of earth, let fome' frelh- 
mould be laid in the frame at different times' 
to warm, and by degrees add each parcel 
around the hills, till the whole bed is gradually 
moulded nearly as high as the top of them ,- 
but rather let the top of each hill be about an 
inch higher, that the main ftem and principal 
roots may be prefcrved moderately dry ; other- 
wife, the oceafional waterings would be more 
apt to foak to thefe parts, and might caul'e them 
to -rot lefs or more, being very impatient of 
copious moifture: therefore, according as the 
mould is occalionally added, obferve the afore- 
mentioned precaution ; alfo to prefs it down 
moderately clofe, that by lying compact it 
may retain a due moifture in itfclf the longer, 
fo as the plants will require to be the leldomer 
watered. 

v\s the runners of the plants advance, dif- 
pofe them with regularity ; and when they arc 
three joints long, if no young fruit appears, ic 
is 
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is proper to perform a fecontl flopping, by 
taking off the end of the extreme joint, to 
promote a more i'peedy fupply of other lateral 
runners, which, together with others natu- 
rally arifing from them, will fufficiently fpread 
the bed with vine ; and it is from thele lateral 
Ihoots we may generally expedt foon to fee 
plenty of young fruit. 

At the firft training the vines, as above, if 
forae dry and dean reeds are thinly fpread 
upon the furface of the bed for the vines to run 
upon, it will preferve all the runners and young 
fruit from the damp of the earth, as well as 
prevent the earth and upper fibres of the roots 
from being dried too fa ft by the fun ; fome, 
for the above purpefe, cover the bed all over 
clofely with plane tiles ; but this, I ihould 
think, rather excludes the neceflary benefit of 
fun and air too much from the earth and roots 
of the plants. 

When the young fruit begins to appear, it 
is of much importance to lupport a due tem- 
perature of heat in the beds, by occafional 
ynings, &c. do not omit this, becaufe the whole 
fuccels of having the plants fet a regular and 
plentiful crop of fruit depends on a good 
bottom heat, both to warm the earth- fuffi- 
ciently about the roots, as well as the internal 
air of the frame; for thele fruit are fo 
extremely tender whilft young, that without a 
proper heat they fet very fparing and ftrag- 
glingly, generally affuming a flow, ftunted, 
and irregular habit of growth; maintain, there- 
fore, the neceflary degree of a moderately 
brifk heat, and the fruit will, fet freely, anil 
fwell faft in magnitude. 

At this period alfo of the firft appearance of 
the fruit, 1 fhould advife to forbear watering, 
if poflible, till the fruit is fet as large as good 
walnuts, as wc above noticed; obferving, 
that if the plants are growing in a tolerable 
depth of foil of a loamy nature, they will fhift 
very well without any during that period, or 
longer, unlefs the earth Ihould be very dry 
indeed, and then let them have it but fparingly ; 
for if any confidcrable portion of water is 
given when the fruit is fctting, the vine will 
acquire a glut of fap, and continue fhboting 
with great luxuriancy, which is contrary to 
the nature of thefe young fruit, as, being of 
fuch a delicate temperature in their infant 
ftate, and even during their minor growth, that 
the exuberant quantity of fap in the branches 
caufes them to turn yellow, and drop otF foon 
after they have bloflbmcd, and fomctiincs 
after they have fet as large as an egg, and 
more efpccially if there is not a proper degree 
of lively warmth in the beds. 
. According as the young fruit appears, you 



will obferve it accompanied by abundance of 
male blofloms ; thefe muft not he picked off, 
as too often pracrifed, the pulvis or powdei 
of their antheras being abfolutelv neceflary 
for fecundating the female flowers, and ferti- 
lifing the young fruit ; it is therefore of im- 
portance, not only to retain thefe flowers, but 
therewith, to aflift nature, it is proper, in the 
early crops to perform the operation of fetting, 
i. e. of applying their anther* to the ftigmata 
of the female blofloms, as directed for the 
Cucumbers, ufing for this purpofc fuch male 
flowers whofe anthera; are duly ripened, and 
well furnifhed with farina, which you may 
readily know by previoufly applying the 
anthers gently to the thumb nail, to which 
fome of the pollen, if ripened, will adhere ; fo 
ufing one or two males to each female bloflbm, 
and it will be found to afiift greatly in letting 
the early fruit. 

Air, at this time of blofloming, will alfo be 
particularly beneficial in promoting the free 
fetting of the fruit; do not omit therefore to 
admit it every mild day, according to the rules 
formerly mentioned. 

After fetting the fruit, obferve, that as they 
are moft commonly produced on the lateral 
runners ifluing from the fides of die main vine, 
and that exuberancy of fap retards their fctting, 
I would advife, if your plants are rather 
luxuriant, to reftrain the lap from flow- 
ing too abundantly into the fetting fruit, 
inflead of flopping the end of die runner, as 
often done, rather turn it carefully curve-ways, 
fo that the end may incline towards the main 
ftem, whereby the fap will be dirc&ed from 
the bearing runners, and its courfe continued 
principally into the more luxuriant branches ; 
and the fooner this is done, the better ; then, 
after the fruit is fet, and a little advanced 
in growth, they muft be turned again into 
their former polition ; though it is occafional-. 
ly thought eligible to ftop or prune ofF the 
ends of the bearing runners a joint or two 
beyond the fruit, in order that the whole 
nourifhment of that branch fhould be directed 
thereto, in order to make it more certainly 
ftand ; which has fomctimcs the intended 
effect, at others the contrary, fincc flopping or 
fhortcning a branch often promotes its drawing 
a greater quantity of fap, which, as wc above 
ohferved, is contrary to. fctting thefe fruit; 
therefore, thofc branches on which the fctting 
fruit are immediately fituatcd, fhould more 
generally remain entire, or not ftopped until the 
fruit is fairly fet, and full as big as a large 
walnut. 

Neither is it proper to ftop many of the 
runners, which would occafion their throwing 
out 
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out numerous fhoots, and caufe agreatconfu- 
fion of vine ; but where the general runners 
are very fuperfluoufly numerous, it would be 
proper to thin them moderately, in fome' regu- 
larity, by pruning away fome of the unfruitful 
and very weak and other obvioufly ufelefs 
growths. 

According as the fruit fets, and has attained 
nearly the fize juft mentioned, the branches on 
which they grow, if they were turned towards 
the main ftera, as above advifed, mould now 
be reconducted into their former directions, 
that the fap may at that period find a freer 
pafiage to nourifh the fruit. 

Likewife, as the fruit fets, lay a piece of 
clean dry tile under each, to preferve it the 
better from the moifture of the earth. 

The quantity of fruit to be expected to fet and 
arrive to perfection, is from about two or three, 
to fix or eight upon each hole of plants ; but 
this is according to the forts, for the Cantaleupe 
Melon fometimes does not fet above two or 
three on a plant; on the other hand, the 
Romana will fometimes fet and ripen eight or 
ten ; and fometimes many more fruit will fet 
than the plants are capable of nourifhing; 
but when this is the cafe, they fhould be 
thinned ; and even of the fmaller kinds, leave 
only about fix or eight of the molt promifing 
fruit upon each plant, and not more than three 
or four to five or fix, according to the forts of 
the larger kinds ; and never leave more than 
one fruit upon the fame runner, and that 
which is neareft the main vine is generally the 
moft eligible to leave, though it is belt to fix 
upon that of the forwarded and handfomeft 
growth. 

After a tolerable crop of fruit is fet, and 
they advanced in magnitude, if the earth of 
the' bed is dry, take the firft opportunity of a 
mild clay to give a good watering, Specially 
if the bed is kept to a proper heat, which, 
according to - the nature of the earth, and its 
depth on the beds, may be afterwards eitiicr 
gradually difcontinucd, or lefs or more re- 
peated, as you (hall fee occafion by the tem- 
perature of moiftnefs or drinefs of the earth ; 
obferviug, in giving water, let it be rather 
more towards the fides than the middle of die 
bed, fo as (lill to preferve the main Hem and 
principal toot always moderately dry. 

Continue alfo admitting air at all opportu- 
nities every day when the weather is fine, 
which is alfo very beneficial to the free growth 
of the young fwelling fruit. 

Still, likewife, continue to fupport a due 
temperature of heat in the bed by occafion.il 
linings, with the ufual care, even till May; 
lor, by maintaining a bottom heat, the fruit 



will fwell freely, continue a regular growth 
and be in- a little time furprifingly forwarded 
in magnitude. In applying the la ft lining in 
April, or beginning or middle of May, it is 
proper to earth it at top equal in depth to that 
of the bed, as obferved of the Cucumber ; and 
by raifing the frame, the fibres of the plants 
will ftrike into the mould, and receive very 
great benefit, as will be evident from the 
healthful appearance of the plants, and free 
growth of the fruit ; but obferving, this part 
mould be defended from great rains with mats, 
that the extreme fibres may not receive and 
convey too much moifture to the vines and fruit, 
otherwile it would be more advifable to con- 
fine the fibres wholly within the frame. 

Shading the plants occafionally from the 
fun may be neceffary in very hot days, from 
ten or eleven, to two or three o'clock, when 
the fun is fo powerful as to endanger {torch- 
ing their leaves, &c. obferving the fame rules 
as for the early Cucumbers. 

As the leaves of the plants grow large, and 
prefs againft the glafles, continue to raife the 
frame at bottom three inches ; and as, in doing 
this, the earth next the frame will be difturbeoy 
directly therefore make good all inequalities ; 
and, if the leaves are confiderably crowded, 
it is proper to thin them a little in proportion, 
fo as that the young fruit may receive the 
neceflary benefit of the fun and air. 

If, after a due quantity of fruit is fairly fet 
and advancing in growth, the vine is greatly 
crowded, it is proper to regulate them, by- 
cutting off clofe all fmall runners, proceeding 
from the principal fruit branches, and others, 
and any luxuriant fhoots that fupport neither 
bearing runners nor fruit, and fuch other vine 
as your obfervation fhall judge to be fuper- 
fluous or unneceflary, cutting them off quite 
clofe, which will greatly encourage the free 
growth, and promote the fize of the Melons. 

In May and June, as the vines of the plants 
will he advanced to the fides of the frame, if 
you have a full crop of fruit fairly fet, they 
may be pruned fo as to confine them within 
due compafs; or, if you would have as many 
fruit as pofliblc to fuccced each other, they 
may be fuffercd to run out from under the 
frame upon the top of the lining, to produce 
fome late fruit to fuccced thole already fet 
within the frame, railing the frame high 
enough at bottom for that purpofe towards the 
middle of June ; obferving, when the vines arc 
thus trained out, to cover them every night, 
and in nil very wet weather, with mats; 
for the glufTes muft alfo flill be continued on 
the frames till the weather is become quite 
fettled and warm towards the end of this, or 
in 
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in next month (July), and then only taken off 
occaiionally, a few hours iu the warmeft time 
of the day, and always put on at night andytti 

wet weather. 

When the fruit is nearly full-grown, no 
water, or at leaft very little, fhould be given ; 
for moifture will considerably retard its ri- 
pening, as well as rob it of the richnefs of its 
ilavour. At this period of growth let each 
fruit be placed upon a brick, or forae flat tiles 
placed one upon another, to raife it a little 
above die leaves to receive the greater benefit 
of the fun and air, whereby its flavour and 
reliih will be conliderably improved, being 
careful to turn it every two or three days, that 
every part may equally enjoy the benefit of 
the iun's influence; obferving alfo, at this 
time, to admit a large portion of frefh air 
every miid day, by tilting the lights fevcral 
inches behind, or in front, in very hot weather, 
which will alio contribute very much to the 
rich flavour of the ripening fruit. 

From the fetting of ue fruit to its maturity, 
it takes commonly about fix or feven weeks, 
and fome-imes more. 

The maturity of the fruit is known fome- 
times by its cracking at the bale, as if it would 
ftart-or recede from the ftalk ; fometimes by 
its inclining to a yellow colour ; frequently by 
imparting a fragrant odour ; and when the 
top of the fruit is foft, it is always a fure 
indication of ripenefs ; therefore, obferving 
thefe appearances of maturity, let the fruit 
he cut at the proper time ; for if fufFcred to 
remain on the vine a day or two longer, it 
will lofe much of its flavour. Let it be cut 
in a morning before the fun fhines hot to 
evaporate its rich juices, cutting each fruit 
with all its ftalk, and lay it in a dry but cool 
airy place till it is wanted for table. 

in the latter end of June, and in July, if the 
weather is dry and warm, the plants may be 
gradually inured to the full air, by fhoving the 
glaffes oil* a few hours in fine dry days ; but 
let them not have much rain, left it rot the 
main ftem of the plants, and it would alio 
debafe the ilavour of the fruit ; therefore re- 
tain the glalfes ready at the back of the 
Jinnies, to draw on everv night, and all very 
wet and boiftcrous weather ; or they may be 
continued moflly on the frames, and opened 
contideiably, to admit plenty of frelh ail 
every da v. 

Thtlr Culture under Hand or Rell-glaJJcs. 
Princ ipal crops of Melons, to fuccccd the 
forward crops in frames, are mult commonly 
obtained by ridging-out plants in hot-beds, 
under hand or bcl!-glaff«;s, in ApiilorM.iy. 
fftfthcy will then, and not before, fuccccd by 



this mode of culture ; therefore, the main crop, 
to come in after Midfummer, may be obtain- 
ed without the aid of frames, as obferved of 
the Cucumbers ; or if the frames are all 
employed, or that you arc not fufficiently 
provided with fuch conveniencies, you may 
always have a good crop of Melons under 
thefe kinds of glaffes, ripening in July, Auguft, 
and September. 

The culture of Melons under thefe hand 
or bell-glafles is effected by fowingthe feed in 
March or April, in a nurfcry hot-bed, under 
frames and lights, and when the plants are 
about a month old tranfplant them into ridges 
or hot-beds, under the above glaffes, to remain 
for fruiting; but, in default of frames, the 
plants might even be railed entirely under 
hand or bell-glaffcs, placed on a hot-bed, 
lowing them in April, and tranfplant them into 
a frelh hot-bed in May under the fame fort of 
glaffes, or oiled paper lights ; they will fome- 
times come in for a tolerable crop in Augufi 
and September ; however, the moft eligible 
practice is, to low and forward the plants in a 
hot-bed, under frames, pricking the young 
plants in pots, fo continuing them in the 
frame hot-bed till large enough to ridge-out, 
then tranfplant them with balls into the fruiting 
hot-bed. 

The moft proper period of time for fowing- 
the above crops is about the middle or third and 
fourth week, in March ; but, if poflible, for the 
main crops, never be later than the firft week 
in April. 

And the time for ridging-out the plants under 
thefe glaffes is from about the eighteenth or 
twentieth of April until about the middle of May. 

For it mull be remembered, that the plants 
for thefe hand-glafs crops muft never be raifed 
nor ridged-out before the above-mentioned 
limes, othcrwifc they would advance too 
forward in growth, and fill the glaffes before 
the nature of the fcafon admitted of their being- 
trained out, unlefs {bettered by paper frames, 
as they muft not be confined within. the fmall 
compafs of .thefe glafles, longer than the 
beginning or middle of June, when the weather 
is become fettled and warm ; nor ought the 
principal crops to be fown or ridged-out later 
than the times above fpecified, becaufc they 
would not be forwaid enough to ripen their 
I wit in perfection before the' approach of cold 
weather in autumn. 

The feed may be fown, and the plants raifed 
large enough for ridging-out, either in the 
hot-beds of forwaid Melons or Cucumbers 
now at work nuclei frames, or in a fmall hot- 
bed made on purpofe for a one-light box, &<:. 
earthed a lew inches deep, lowing tin: feed 
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either in pots half an inch deep, or in the 
earth of the bed, drilling it in that depth, fo 
managing them the fame as the fecdiing 
Melons and Cucumbers for the framse ; prick 
the plants alio in pots, when a few days old, 
two in each pot, as in the frame crops, giving 
.them nearly the fame culture ; and the plants 
having expanded their two firft rough leaves, and 
beginning to pufli runner buds, flop thefe latter 
at the firft joint, as before directed; and when 
a month or five weeks- old, they will begin to 
/hoot runners, and fhould then be ridged-out 
into the fruiting hot-bed. 

Therefore you muft forecaft to prepare the 
durig,and make the ridges or hot-beds in proper 
time, to be ready to receive the plants at the 
above period of growth. 

The dimenfions of the fruiting hot-bed 
fhould be four feet and half wide, and, if made 
in April, two feet and half or a yard high ; 
and even if made early in May, two feet and 
half depth of dung will be requifite ; nor 
fhould it be lefs than two feet high, made in 
any time of that month ; and the length in 
proportion to the number of glafles you intend 
working, allowing them at a yard and half 
diftance from centre to centre, in one row 
along the top of the bed ; oblerving, that if 
the plants are ready for ridging-out in April, 
or beginning of May, I would make the bed 
entirely above" ground, for the opportunity of 
lining die fides when the heat declines ; or, at 
this feafori (May), the ground being tolera- 
bly dry, as there will not be much danger of 
water ftanding, the bed may be made in a 
trench, lor the advantage of having it retain 
its heat the longer, making the trench four 
feet wide, and eighteen inches deep ; but 
obferving, that in three weeks after the bed is 
made, the trench muft be widened a foot and 
half on each fide, and to the full depth, to 
admit of a lining of dung that width and depth 
to each fide of the bed ; for hot-beds made for 
thefe plants at either of the above-mentioned 
times, either on level ground or in a trench, 
will receive confiderable benefit by having a 
lining of hot dung added to each fide in three 
or four weeks after making, which will not 
only throw in a frcih heat, but, by being 
earthed at top, gives an additional width for 
the roots and vines of the plants to extend ; 
obfcrvclikcwifc, if more than one range of hot- 
beds are intended, make them one before an- 
other in a parallel direction, allowing a fpnee 
of four or live feet between, which may after- 
wards be part filled up with a lining of warm 
•lung and earth at top, dole againft the Jules, 
and as high as the top of the ridges ; which 
wiil prove" an additional benefit to the plants 



, in forwarding them in a good prolific growth* 
to furnilh a'plentiful production of fruit. 

The ridge or ridges being made, then, ac- 
cording to the rules and precautions explained 
in the hand-glafs crop of Cucumbers, prepare 
to earth it with the proper compoft for the 
reception of the plants, firft marking out with 
fticks the places for die glafles, in a row along 
the top of the bed, at a yard and half diftance ; 
and then, on each place where the glafles arc 
to nand, lay about a wheel-barrow-ful of 
mould in a hill ten or twelve inches high, 
and wide enough for a hand-glafs, for this 
depth of earth is as neceflary here as in the 
frame crops, covering the other parts of the 
bed between the hills only three inches deep at 
prefent, that the burning fteam and heat may 
have due vent, yet to prevent it from evaporat- 
ing too fuddenly ; but the whole is afterwards 
to be gradually earthed almoft as high as the 
top of each hillock : as foon as the bed is thus 
earthed, fet on the glafles, one upon each hill of 
earth, covering the whole widi mats at night, 
to draw tip the neat the fooner ; and in a day or 
two the earth will be warm enough to receive 
the plants. 

When the earth, therefore, under the glafles, 
is properly warmed by the dung, then, having 
previoufly watered die pots of plants the day 
before, that the earth may adhere in a ball 
about their roots, proceed -to plant -one pot of 
two plants under each glafs, removing the 
plants out of the pots with a ball, in the 
manner directed in the early Cucumber hot- 
beds; and levelling the tops of the hillocks 
broad enough for each glafs to ftand, make a 
wide hole in the middle, and plant the ball of 
plants, giving directly a moderate watering, 
and put on the glaffes, which muft remain 
conftantly over the plants, and be covered 
every night for a month or two, and all bad 
weather, with mats. 

They being now ridged-out, obfervc, if their 
removal caufes them to flag their leaves at the 
approach of the fun, it is neceflary to indulge 
them with a moderate fhade the hrft three or 
four days, or a week, when funny, or rill 
they ftand the fun fully without flagging. 

Frcfli air muft alfo he occaiionally admitted 
in the warmcft time of every fine day, by 
tilting the fouth fide of the glafles an inch, or a 
little more or lefs, according to the heat of the 
bed and temperature of the weather, having 
particular attention to fhut them down dole 
in due time in the afternoon, or as foon as the 
weather changes cold, keeping them dole on 
nights, alfo in all unfavourable weather in the 
day-time, unlefs (here is a very great fteam, 
when, during its continuance, the glafles muft 
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not be kept too clofe ; and, if the weather is 
then cold or windy, the place where they are 
tilted may be defended with a mat ; obfeifing, 
as the warm weather advances, and the plants 
make progrefs in growth, a larger portion 
of frefti air rauft be admitted, to harden the 
runners gradually, in order to be trained out 
from under the glafles in June. 

Cover -the glafles and the whole furface of 
the bed every night with large mats, which 
muft be couftantly practifed until the begin- 
ning or middle of June, or longer, if cold 
weather renders it neceflary. 

Likewife, in all heavy or cold rains, at any 
time, night or day, from the time of ridging- 
out to the maturity of the fruit, particular care 
ftiould be taken to defend the whole ridge, by 
a good covering of mats, for much wet would 
ruin the crop. 

Waterings in warm weather once a week 
or fortnight, in moderate quantities, may be 
neceflary, according to die rules mentioned in 
the frame crops. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the heat of the bed is become moderate, 
begin to earth the whole gradually aimoft as 
high as the top of the hills on which the plants 
Jland, preffing the earth down gently from time 
to time, thatitmav retain its moifture the longer, 
fo as the plants may not require much water, 
for the reaforis explained in the Frame Culture 
railing the whole nearly equal with the fum- 
mits of the hillocks, preferving the middle of 
each rather higheft, to prevent moifture from 
foaking to the main ftem, &c. as formerly 
cautioned. 

Lining the ridges will be neceflary in about 
three or four weeks after they are made ; this 
ought not to be omitted, especially to thofe 
made in April, or early in May ; and having 
for this purpofe a quantity of well-prepared 
hot dung, add it to each fide of the bed, fifteen 
or eighteen inches wide, and full as high as the 
dung of the bed, and directly earth it at top to 
the thicknefs of that on the ridge; and thus, 
by the addition of the linings, befidcs the ad- 
vantage of renewing the heat, it widens the 
bed to about feven feet, and forms a hne fcopc 
lor the fibres and vines of the plants; obfe 
in", if there are two or more ridges ranging 
parallel st a fmall diftancc, that if the whole 
fpr.ee between was afterwards gradually filled 
up with warm dung and mould, it would 
pr>ve frill more beneficial to the plants. 

Having directed Hopping the plants at the 
full joint to piocurc lateral runners, if thefc 
laterals arc aifo flopped at the third joint, they 
will more fpecdily fumifh a farther fupplyfoY 
£. beating, as obferved of thofe in the frames. 



About the end of May, or beginning of 
June, the firft ridged-out plants will have 
nearly filled the glafles with their runners, at 
which time do not omit indulging them with 
a large portion of free air at all opportunities, 
by tilting the glafles every mild day two or 
three inches high, or in proportion to the 
temperament of the weather, fo as to ftrengthcn 
the runners, and harden them by degrees to 
the full air ; and in June, when fo much ad- 
vanced in growth that they can be no longer con- 
tained within the glafles, they muft be trained 
out ; the glafles muft then be raifed two or 
three inches on every fide, on props, as for the 
Cucumbers, and the runners trained out with 
regularity; but if fome dry reeds are pre- 
vioufly fpread upon the furface of the bed, for 
the plants to run upon, it will prefer ve them and 
the young fruit from the damp of the earth ; 
obferving, the glafles are to remain conftandy 
over each hole of plants, to protect the main 
ftem and principal roots the better from wet 
and other inclement weather, but are now to 
remain day and night fupported on the props, 
as above : continue alfo the nightly covering 
of mats for the firft fortnight, at leaft, after 
the plants are trained from under the glafles, 
to protect the tender vines till inured to the 
full air. 

Obferve, likewife, that as Melons are rather 
impatient of copious moifture, it is advifablei 
after being thus trained out, to protect them 
with great care from exceflive rains and cold; 
at all times, day or night, by proper covering; 
the mod effectual means for this purpofe ?s,' 
to place oiled paper frames over fome of the 
ridges, as foon as the vines are trained out, as 
directed in their culture under Paper-frames: 
however, in default of thefc conveniencies, if 
much wet weather, I would advife to arch the 
bed over with hoops or rods, &c. juft to the 
height of the hand-glafles ; fo having good 
thick mats or canvas cloths always ready to 
draw over the arches, in time of heavy or cold 
rains, and bluftering winds, will be found of 
very confidcrable advantage, fincc a few hours 
violent rain would injure the plants fo greatly, 
that they never after recover, fo as to produce 
handfomc fruit, or bring any tolerable crop to 
perfection. 

But when the beds arc covered with paper 
frames, thefe remaining conftnntly on the beds, 
effectually defend them at all times, and admit 
a due portion of light, &c. to the plants. 
If, however, you ufc r ' 



you ulc only mats or canvas, 
to cover occafionally in cold nights and bad 
weather, let ihcfe be always taken wholly oft 
betimes every line morning, or as foon in the 
day us the weather is favourable. 

Tn 
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In June and July the plants will fprcad their 
runners all over the bed, and will fliow fruit 
abundantly, at which period of mowing fruit 
very little water fliould be given, efpecially 
if there is a proper depth of earth on the beds, 
{rill obfervjng the fame rules for this, as di- 
rected in the Frame Culture ; but in very hot 
dry weather, after the firft tolerable fliow of 
fruit is fairly fet, and beginning to advance in 
magnitude, a moderate watering, once a week 
or ten days, whilft the fruit are taking their 
growth, will encourage them, promote their 
fize, and increafe the fubftance of their fiefli ; 
being careful to apply the water more to- 
wards the fides of the bed to the extreme fi- 
bres, fo as to preferve the main ftem and 
principal roots from receiving too much wet ; 
and be fare never once to over-water the 
beds, wheh might prove of very bad confe- 
quence; but for the greater convenience of 
watering at this period, a deep drill may be 
formed around the outfides of the bed, and 
the neceflary fupply of water poured into this 
drill, whereby the radical fibres will receive its 
benefit, and communicate it fufficiently to the 
branches and fruit; but when the fruit is nearly 
full grown, give as little water as poflible. 

"With refpect to ufelefs and fuperfluous or 
unneceffary branches or runners, if there are 
any, it is eligible culture to clear them ofF oc- 
cafion^ly, -to prevent confufion of vine, and 
for the profperity of the fruit ; executing it 
according to the rules laid down for thofe of 
the frame plants. 

Obferve alfo the fame of fuperfluous fruit, 
leaving only fuch a due quantity of the mod 
promifmg and beft-fituated in each hole, as 
the plants can be expected to bring to per- 
fection. 

During the growth of the fruit, obferve, 
that if the ridges arc not covered with oiled 
paper, hut only with the hand-glaffes, &c. 
and the weather fliould prove rather unfavour- 
able or wcttifh, and that many of the fruit 
are fituatcd on the advanced vine without-fule 
of the glaffes, it is advifable either to move 
the fruit gently under their own relpectivc 
glaffes ; or rather, where there arc any fpare. 
glades, bring thefe and place over the fruit, 
contriving each glafs to cover as many as 
ma)' be convenient ; for it is neceffary thus to 
protect thefe fruit from injury of weather, 
i'upporting each glafs two or three inches high 
on props ; and this flielter of the glaffes will 
greatly improve the i\i.c and flavour of the 
fruit: but in unfavourable feafous oiled paper 
frames generally prove very effectual, becaufe, 
being placed all over the ridge, they defend 
the plants alfo, as well as the fruit, both from 



cold and wet ; or in cold wet feafons, if 
'there are any fpare garden-frames and lights, 
thefe might be placed over the ridges, as Toon 
as they are at liberty in June, July, or Au- 
guft, fo to defend the plants and fruit the re- 
mainder of the fummer, by drawing on the 
lights in all unfavourable weather, day or night. 

When the fruit is increafed -fomewhat con- 
fiderably in growth, it is pioper to turn them 
every three or four days, that they may fwell 
equally, and each fide have an equal benefit 
of the fun. 

. Their ripening is determinable by the ap- 
pearances of maturity, mentioned in the cul- 
ture of the early crop, obferving alfo the 
fame rules as there advifed in cutting them 
for table. 

Raijing them under Paper Frames. 

Melons are alfo fruited in great perfection 
under oiled paper frames, by placing them 
over thofe ridgesr of plants which are ridged 
out in April and May, for they will not fuc- 
ceed in earlier crops, but for the crops juft 
mentioned, they are confiderably the moffc 
eligible /belters to place over the ridges in the 
middle or latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, after the plants have filled the hand- 
glafTes, thefe being then previoufly removed 
entirely away, and the paper frames placed 
upon the bed ; for thefe frames being made 
of proper width and length to cover the 
whole ridge, and the paper being well oiled 
with linfeed oil, to render it proof againft 
wet, and more pellucid or transparent to ad- 
mit the rays of light and heat of the fun in 
a proper degree, they are continued con- 
ftantly upon the ridges, whereby the plants 
are at all times protected from inclement wea- 
ther, either wet, wind, cold, or heat, nr, 
although the paper admits . the rays of li^lu, 
&c. yet it, at the fame time, affords the moil 
agreeable (hade from the fcorching fun. 

Thefe frames are formed either like the 
roof of a houfe, or archways, like tin* 
tilt of a waggon, four feet wide, ten lono>, 
and two feet and half high, framed of shin 
Hips of wood and lath, or broad hoops, f<c, 
but thofe made ridge- fa fh ion with two (loping 
fides, in the manner of the ridge of a heulv, 
are rather the moll eligible foi in, becaufe. on 
one fide, may l>c made two pannels, to open 
with hinges towards each end, and each pan- 
ncl about two feet wide, being convenient lot 
giving air, and other neceflary work : in ci- 
ther of the above forms the frames are con- 
flructed in an open manner, having the ribs 
or fpars a foot or fifteen inches af under, or 
at fuch diftances as to admit of p illing the 
meets of paper commodioully ; l.ut prc\ious 
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to parting on the paper, draw lines of pack- 
thread, &c acrofs-ways from rail to rail of 
the frame, drawing other lines interfering 
or cioffing the firft, thefe being neceflary for 
fupporting" the paper the more effectually 
againft - the power of wet and wind ; then 
having fome ftrong demy paper, let it be a 
little damped, that it may not fink in hol- 
lows after it is fixed on the frame; and as 
foon as it is thus prepared, pafte it on the frame 
regularly; two large {beets will generally range 
from bottom to top, pafting it lecurely to the 
rafters and rails, and fo as the middle of each 
iheet refts upon the interfcetions of the pack- 
thread lines ; and when the paper and pafting 
is thoroughly dry, bruth the outfide all over 
lightly with boiled linfeed-oil, then fufFer 
the frame to /land in a dry ihed till the whole 
is perfectly well dried before it is ufed. See 
Paper Frames. 

But for want of regular made frames, a 
quantity of hoops or rods might be placed 
acrofs the ridges of plants arch-ways, ftick- 
■ ing both ends into the earth, about a foot 
aiunder, and two high, fo drawing lines of 
packthread along from hoop to hoop, both to 
lleady the arches, and help to fupport the 
paper ; then parte a quantity of ftrong paper 
in large pieces about three or four flieets in 
width, and in leugth proportionable to that 
of die ridges they are to cover ; then oil them 
with linfccd-oU, and, when thoroughly dry, 
fprcad them over the hoop-arches, and fe- 
cure them by lines drawn from end to end ; 
and for the admifllon of air, and doing 
other neceflary work, one fide of the paper 
is readily turned up at bottom as far as con- 
venient. 

In refpect to the mode of uGng either of 
thefe paper (lielters, the plants are previoufly 
to be raifed in hot-beds, under frames and 
lights, exactly at the time and manner, 
directed for the hand-glafs crops, and to be 
ridged-out alfo at the fame times and manner 
there mentioned, and covered with hand- 
glaflcs till the plants advance in runners ; or, 
in default of hand-glaffes, thefe paper ( frames 
may be ufed as foon as the plants are ridged 
out ; but in this cafe the ridging-out fhould 
not be performed till May ; but, when there 
are hand-glaflcs fufficicnt, it is moflr advi- 
fable to place thefe glafles over the plants at 
firft ridging-our, as directed in the hand-glafs 
culture, managing them in the fame way in 
every refpect, till the plants have filled the 
glafles with their runners ; then remove the 
glafles away, train out the runners in regular 
order on the furfacc of the bed, and place 
oyer the paper fran.ck. 



' When tliefe flickers are placed over the 
plants, free air muft be admitted in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the fcafon, either 
by opening the pannels lefs or more, accord- 
ing to the warmth of each day, or by tiltiug 
one fide of the frames at bottom, &c. for 
the article of frelh air muft not be omitted 
at all opportunities, particularly when the 
plants (how fruit, the air being not only ne- 
ceflary to ftrengtben the plants, but alfo to 
aflift in the impregnation of the fiuit, for the 
reafons explained in the early Cucumber 
work ; and towards the end of June, when 
the feafon is warm, the frames may be raifed 
at bottom about four inches. 

It is alfo neceflary to defend the plants- 
with mats fpread over the above (belters every 
night rill towards the middle of June 5 like- 
wife, occafionally, in all hard rains, day or 
night. 

Thefe paper fhelters never laft but one fea- 
fon, that is, the paper ; but as to the frames, 
they, with care, will continue ufeful feveral 
years, fo muft be frefh papered every fpring, 
in proper time to be ready to place over the 
beds. 

Raijing them in Bark Hot-beds. 
Having before advanced hints reflecting the 
merit of tanner's bark hot-beds in the culture 
of Melons, obferve, we propofe them, prin- 
cipally as fruiting beds ; that is, previoufly 
railing the plants in. dung hot-beds, as al- 
ready directed, and then tranfplanted into die 
bark-beds. 

With refpect to the merit of thefe fort of 
hor*-beds for this purpofe, it muft be confi- 
dered, that as the Melon plants are generally 
between three and four months from their firft 
appearance till they produce ripe fruit, and 
they all the time require the conftant aid of 
artificial heat, and although this is commonly 
effected, and the plants fruited in good perfec- 
tion by dung hot-beds, thofe of tanner's bark 
being confidcrably of more durable and regu- 
lar heat, the plants by that aid may ftill be fruit- 
ed to greater advantage, and with lefs trou- 
ble, becaufe, if made entirely of new tan, 
no lining, or but very little, will be necef- 
lary, nor is there fuch danger to be appre- 
hended from (learning or violent heat, as in 
'dung hot-beds; but the purchafe of the tan. 
renders thefe kind of hot-beds more expenfive 
■ than dung, though, if both thefe materials 
are obliged to be purchafed, and the tan can 
be obtained within a moderate diftance, there 
is hut an inconlidcrable difference in the cx- 
penfe. 

But, in cafe of fcarcity of new tan for the 
above purpofe, the wafte or call-oil' bark of 
the 
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the ftoves, mixed with, a quantity of new, 
might be ufcd, provided, however, the old 
tan is not become quite earthy; fo mixing 
one half old to one of new, which will form 
a moderately ftrong and durable heat, and 
will anfwer for hot-beds made not earlier 
than the middle of February, or- beginning of 
March. 

Or, for later crops, beds might be form- 
ed entirely of caft-off bark, provided, as above 
obferved, it is not become very earthy, and 
its fermenting property not quite exhaufted; 
which, when frefli worked up, and formed 
again into a bed, will renew its heat, though, 
in a moderate degree, therefore mould not 
be ufed for beds earlier than March and 
April, and if made iu a pit formed of poll 
and planking, fo as to admit of a fubftan- 
tial lining of hot dung to each fide in fix 
weeks or two months after making, would 
be an additional advantage to the plants. 

Obferve, that eidier the above-mentioned 
bark-beds for the culture of Melons, muft be 
made in fome kind of pit, or frame, to con- 
fine the bark, which otherwife could not be 
formed into a bed, either in a bricked bark- 
pit covered with glafs lights, as exhibited in 
the article Bark-Pit ; or, in default of fuch 
a pit, one might be formed of poft and plank- 
ing, of width and lengdi for one or more large 
three-light frames, and generally about three 
feet deep, to contain that fubftanceof tan-bark, 
and may either be funk half way in the ground, 
or not fo much, according as the foil is dry or 
wet ; but it would be moft convenient to have 
it not funk more than a foot, for the advan- 
tage of adding a lining of hot dung to the 
fides, if there mould be occafion ; I would 
therefore obferve, that a planked pit* for the 
culture of Melons, may be rather preferable 
to brick or ftone, becaufe if you fliall. find it 
neccflary to line the beds, by applying hot 
dung againft the outfidc of the planking,, its 
heat will more readily penetrate fufficiently to 
r-ccruit the declining neat of the bed ;. for as 
the Melons are to be planted in the full bed, 
and not in pots, as praclifed to pine-apple 
plants in bark-beds, there is no flir.ring up the 
bark to revive the heat as in ftoves, and a lining 
may probably be neccflary to thofe beds, where 
uaft-off bark is ufed; or perhaps fomctimes 
one lining, to thofe beds made of new tan, 
may be of advantage, juft when the fruit are 
letting and taking their tirft growth ; on thefe 
conlidcrations contrive the pit fo as to admit 
of lining the fides almoft or quite to the 
bottom. 

The time of the year to begin the culture of 
Melons in thefe fort of hot-beds is the fame 



'as mentioned, in dung hot-beds, and the plants* 
: mould be faifed in a nurfery-bed as there di- 
rected.; and when of the proper age and fize,- 
as there obferved, tranfplant them into the 
bark- beds to remain to fruit. 

Thefe fruiting-beds fhould be made a fort- 
night or three weeks before-hand, to acquire 
a proper heat in due time for the reception of 
the plants from the nuifery hot-bed, at their 
proper period of growth. Let the beds be 
made the full width and length of the pit al— 
lofted'- for them,, and three feer, at leaft, depdi 
in bark will be requifite. As foon as made,- 
cover the bed with the proper frames and 
glafles, to defend it from rains arid in about 
a week or fortnight it will be arrived to a pro- 
per temperature of .heat; then earth it at top, 
as directed for the dung-beds, and the earth 
being warm, fet two plants with their ball of 
earth entire, juft under the middle of each- 
light, give a little watery and manage them 
according to the former- directions. 

But if intended to make the bed moftly of 
caft-off bark, as this will be fomewhat of a 
mouldering texture, and of but moderate heat,- 
inftead of earthing it as above obferved, you 
may try the fuccels of planting entirely in the 
bark, without any earth at all. Let the bed 
be of the above-mentioned dimenfions, and 
covered with the frames and lights, and in 
about a fortnight or three weeks it will be 
warm enough either to receive feed,- or plants : 
firft making holes in the middle of the bed, 
one immediately under the middle of each light, 
fix or eight inches deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad,, fill thenv with rotten or finely pound- 
ed bark, forming each a little hollow, bafon- 
like, in which either fow feed, and when 
the plants are a week or two old, thin them 
to two of the beft in each hole, and there let 
them remain to fruit : or, to make die moft 
of the bed, put in plants raifed to a proper 
age, as in the dung hot-bed culture. 

The plants being tranfplanted into either 
of the above bark hot-beds, obferve, the lights 
are to be kept conftantly on, being careful to- 
give the plants a proper lhare of trelh air at 
all opportunities, as the weather permits^ ac- 
cording to the former rules. 

It muft be remarked, that the plants will 
not require much water in thefe hot-beds,, as 
the hark continues to fupport a fine moift heat, 
of a very agreeable nature to the growth of 
moil fort of plants, fo that the Melons will 
be found to fucceed with a very moderate 
limply of water, and the lefs the better, both 
for the continuance of the heat of the beds, 
as well as for the advantage of the plants and 
fruit. 

a should 
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Should you find the heat of the beds confi- 
derably declined when the fruit is fetting. or 
taking its firft growth, a good lining oFhot 
duhg againft the outfides of the pit will be 
very beneficial. 

* Saving the Seed. 

As to faving Melon feed, we need only 
farther obferve here, that it fhould be fayed 
only from the very fineft fruit of the refpec- 
tive varieties, and fuch as has a firm and 
highly flavoured flefh ; this fhould, be parti- 
cularly obferved when the fruit is ferved at 
table, and the right feed properly referved in 
its own pulp, which, after lying in the pulp 
a few days, may be waihed out, and all the 
heavy or good feed which fink in the water 
are to be preferved, dried, and put up for 
future fowing. 

It will retain its germinative property ten 
or twelve years, but when from about three 
to five years old, is in its beft perfection for 
life, for reafons already given. 
. To the above fpecies may be added a third, 
viz. 

. Cucumis fexuofus. 
Serpent Cucumber ; or Melon.'] With fublo- 
bate, angulate leaves, and very long, Sender, 
cylindric, furrowed, curved fruit. 

' This fpecies, in its growth and appearance, 
partaketh more of the Melon than the Cucum- 
ber : the culture of it is of the fame as above 
defcribed for the Melon ; it is retained in fome 
gardens for the Angularity of its long fnake- 
fhaped fruit, more than for any other ufe, fome 
of which ?row fix or feven feet in length. 

CUCURBITA, the Gourd and Pom- 
pion, and alfo the Citrullus ,or Water Me- 
lon. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals, moftly 
of trailing growth, extending from about five 
or ten to tony or fifty feet in length, adorned 
with luxuriant fimple foliage, and large mo- 
nopetalous bell-fhapcd flowers, fucceeded by 
fruit of various fhapes and magnitudes in the 
different fpecies and varieties ; as, oblong, 
round, oval, turbinate, bucklcr-fhaped, &c. 
fome three or four to five or fix feet growth ; 
others, half, or quarter that fize, and much 
fmalier ; and fome not exceeding two, three, 
or four inches ; and the plants are cultivated 
in our gardens, fome by way of curiofity or 
variety, and fome for the fake of their fruit, 
particularly the Watcr-Mclon. SccCucur- 

UITA CiTMU.r.US. 

Oafs and order, Moncecia Synvtntjia. 

C/iaraflen ] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart, having a moitophyllous bcll- 
fliapcd cur>, terminated at the brim hy five 
fcriltlcs. Corolla is monopetalous,' bcll- 
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fhaped, five-parted, and adheres to the calyx; 
Stamina, in the males, three connivent 
filaments, and linear reptant antherae. Pis- 
tillum, a large germen under the female 
corolla, a conical, trifid ftyle, and a large tri- 
fid ftigma. Pericarpium, a large flelhy 
fruit of three membranaceous cells, and nu- 
merous comprefled, obtufe feeds, in a double 
fefies. 

We fliall firft exhibit the Gourd and Pom- 
pion tribe under one head, and the Citrullus, 
or Water-Melon, in another. See Cucur- 
bita Citrullus 

Of the Gourd and Pompion kinds there 
are about five fpecies, each of which admit 
of feveral varieties in the form and fize of their 
fruit ; fome affuming a long figure, obtaining 
from about one or- two to five or fix feet 
in length, and one or two round ; . others 
aHume a round form, and as large as a half- 
peck, or even a peck, or almoft a half bufliel 
meafure, and of other various forms and 
magnitudes down to the fize of an orange ; 
and the plants grow fo rapidly, that riling 
from feed in fpring, they extend from about 
five or ten to twenty or thirty feet, in fome 
forts, by Auguft and September, at which 
times they perfect their fruit, and in October 
and November following they totally perifh j 
fo that they are of but little more than five or 
fix months' duration. They are exotics of 
America, and other diftant countries, but are 
hardy enough to grow here in the full ground, 
from May till October. 
The fpecies are, 
i. Cucurbit a lajrenaria. 
Bottle, or Barrel Gourd."] Cucurhita with 
trailing, thick, downy (talks, branching into 
many fprcading runners, extending along the 
ground fifteen or twenty feet in length, large, 
roundifh, heart-fhaped, indented, woolly 
leaves, bigiandulous at the bafe, and largq 
white flowers, fucceeded by long, incurvated, 
whitifh-yellow fruit, obtaining from about 
two to five or fix feet in length, and about 
nine to eighteen or twenty-four inches round, 
having a ligneous, durable Ihcll, that having the 
pulp feooped out, is ufed for holdingwater, &c. 

Varieties of this are,] Common long-fruited 
Bottle-Gourd — Long protuberant-bellied Bot- 
tle-Gourd —Long ficklc-ihapcd Bottle-Gourd 
—Long taper Bottlc-GoUrd— Long turbinated 
Bottle-Gourd. — All thefc varieties, if forward- 
ed in fpring in hot-beds, and planted out in 
May into the natural ground, or rather upon 
holes of hot dung under hand-glades, to be 
dickered during the cold weather ; the fruit 
will obtain a large growth, and ppen per- 
fedlly. Some of which have acquired fuch 
a pro. 
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a prodigious magnitude, as/ when fcooped, 
the fthell has contained twenty-two gallons of 
liquid, and in America, where they grow in 
great abundance, the (hells are converted in- 
to many ufeful domeftic utenfils. The fruit, 
while quite young and tender, is alfo very 
commonly ufed in both Indies as culinary 
dilhes, both to eat alone, and as fauce to flem 
meat. 

2. Cucurbit a Pcpo. 

Pepo or Pompion, commonly called Pumpkin.] 
Cucurbita with trailing, ftrong, rough ftalks, 
branching into numerous runners, fpreading 
along the ground, from about ten to twenty 
feet, or more, garnifhed with large, round- 
ifh, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow flow- 
ers, fucceeded by large, round, fmooth 
fruit, of different forms and fjzes in the va- 
rieties, fome as big as a peck, or almoft a 
half bufhel meafure, others coniiderably lefs, 
and fome not bigger than an orange, ripening 
to a yellow, and fometimes a whilifh colour, 
&c. 

Varieties of this arc,] Common large 
round-fruited yellow Pompion — Oval yellow 
Pompion — Oblong yellow Pompion — Whitifh 
fruited Pompion — Stone-coloured Pompion — 
Flefh-coloured Pompion— Party -coloured Pom- 
pion — Marbled Pompion — Small round Pom- 
pion — Orange-lhaped Pompion — Pear-fhaped 
Pompion — 1 urbinated Pompion — Hemifphe- 
rical or femi-globular Pompion — Egg-fhaped 
Pompion — Striped roundifh Pompion— Strip- 
ed egg-lhaped Pompion — Striped turbinated 
Pompion — Striped pear-fhaped Pompion. 

This fpecies and varieties are the moft 
hardy, as well as coniiderably the moft ex- 
tcnlive in their growth, as a fingle plant, 
if properly encouraged, will ovcrfpread ten 
or fifteen rods of ground, in three or four 
months^ and produce a great number of fruit, 
which, when young, are generally a mixture 
between a deep blue and pale white, but 
change as they increafc in volume. The 
plants arc cultivated in England principally 
for curiolity, the fruit being rarely, ufed; 
though in fome parts of Afia, and Africa, thefe, 
as well as the Gourd, make great part of die 
food of the poorer people during the hot 
months ; and, if gathered when not much 
bigger than a hen or goofe egg, boiled and 
properly fealbncd with butter, vinegar, eVc. 
they eat tolerably palatable cither alone or 
by way of fauce to butcher's meat; they are 
alio ulcd in foups ; but here in England they 
arc fcldom ufed till grown to matin ity, when 
making a hole on one fide, and divert the 
pulp ol all the feeds, then mix it with fliced 
apples, milk, fugar, fome grated nutmeg, cVc. 



and' thu*s make a kind of pudding, prepared 
m the ftielL and bake it in an oven, which 
is commonly called pumpkin pie, for 
which purpofe the plants are cultivated by the 
country people in many pans of England, 
who plant them upon old dung-hills, or com- 
poft heaps, or fuch like places ; for the feed, 
if not fown till May, will grow in the open 
ground ; however, to have them in more early 
perfe&ion, it is beft to forward them in a hot- 
bed, in April, and plant them out in the mid- 
dle of May. See their Culture. 
3. Cucurbita verrucofa. 
JVarted Gourd.] Cucurbita with trailing 
ftalks, very branchy and fpreading, running 
upon the ground ten or fifteen feet each way" 
large lobated leaves, and yellow flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by roundi/h, knobby-warted, white 
fruit of different forms in the varieties ; and 
all of moderate fize. 

Varieties are,] .-Roundifh Warted Gourd — 
Oblong Warted Gourd — Flat Warted Gourd 
— Bottle-fhaped Warted Gourd — Orange- 
fhaped Warted Gourd — Lemon Waited 
Gourd — Yellow fruited — White fruited. 

Thefe varieties are alfo all ufed, while 
young, as culinary, in many pares of Ame- 
rica. 

4. Cucurbita Melopepo. 
Melopepo, or Erecl Gourd or SquaJ/i.] Cu- 
curbita with an erectifh ftrong ftaik feveral 
feet long, rarely fending forth fide runners, 
but becoming buihy upward, adorned with 
large lobated leaves, and die flowers fucceeded 
by depreffed knotty fruit, both of white and 
yellow colours, and of different forms in the 
varieties, but chiefly of a moderate growth. 

Varieties arc,] Common broad flat Squall) — 
Buckler-fhaped Squaih— Conical Squaih — Ci- 
tron-fhaped Squaih — Flat-fided Squaih — Tur- 
binated Squaih — Hcmifpherical Squaih — De- 
preffed ftar-lhapcd Squaih — Whitc-flriped 
Squaih — Yellow-ftriped Squaih. — All of 
which varieties generally grow with ftrongcr 
nd fomcwhat cre£t ftalks, but generally re- 
quire fupport; and by faving.thc feet! feveral 
years in the lame ground, they are apt to varv, 
and affume a trailing growth, and put foith 
•miners like the other Tpecies. The fruit, v. hcu 
nearly half-grown, being boiled, is by fome 
people cftecmed very delicate; bin the Ameri- 
cans generally pluck it for ul'e foon after the 
falling oil' the flower, or when the fruit is the 
lize of a walnut,. or at molt not bigger than 
a hen's egg. 

c. Cucurbita Hgnoftt. 
l.ignecus-fiicllcd Gourd, often called C<;/.i- 
bajh. J Cucurbita, with trailing (talks, branch- 
ing into, lunucrs, extending many feet each 
wuv, 
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way, large, lobated, tough leases, and yellow 
flowers, fucceededby roundiih, moderate fixed, 
•fmooth fruit, of different formsin the varieties, 
and the (hells become hard and woodyi 

Varieties of -this are,] Round-fruited— 
Roundilh bottle-lhaped, being almoft the fize 
and {hape of quart bottles — Pear-lhaped fruit 
— Orange-lhaped yellow fruit. 

Among the varieties of the ltfft four fpecies 
there are fome whofe fruit are of the fize, 
{hape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 
jjears, which appear extremely curious when 
growing. Thefe are commonly denominated 
— Smooth, yellow Orange Gourd — Rock or 
carbuncled Orange Gourd — Stone- coloured 
Orange Gourd — Lemon Gourd — Rock Le- 
mon Gourd — Yellow, pear-lhaped, ftriped 
Gourd— Pear-/haped, white-ftriped Gourd, &c. 

But it muft be obferved, that the varieties 
of all the fpecies of Cucurbita are amazingly 
variable in their fruit; that without particular 
care in cultivating them feparate, they feldom 
continue the fame longer than two or three 
• years ; for thole of each fpecies vary lefs or 
more from feed, both in figure, fize, and 
•colour. 

The plants in general have ftrong, thick, 
fucculenr ilalks ; the leaves very large, ele- 
vated on long foot-ftalks, arifing alternate 
from the joints of the {talks and branches; 
and the flowers are male and female apart on 
the fame plant, proceeding from the axillas of 
the leaves, and the gcrmcn of the female flow- 
ers becomes the fruit. See the Characlers. 

All thefe fpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
Sec. and refpe&ive varieties, obtain eftima- 
tion principally as plants of curiofity, for the 
iingularity of their growth and fruit, and are 
admitted in curious gardens, both as plants of 
variety and ornament ; and as fuch, if pro- 
perly difpofed. will exhibit a Angular appear- 
ance, are all raifed from feed, in a moderatehot- 
hed in April, as hereafter directed, and tranf- 
■planted into different parts towards the middle 
or latter end of May, in any open, funny fitua- 
tion, in bed, borders, &c. and fome may be 
difpofed in open, vacant fpaces, contiguous to 
hvvns and fpacious walks, training foinc along 
upon the furfaceof the earth, according to their 
natural growth, others may be trained about 
tall flout flakes fixed fecurcly in the ground, 
and fome may be conducted over bullies, or 
up the flcrns of flirubs and trees, and their 
courfe directed among the branches. They 
have likewife a fine effect when trained upon 
arbours of trellis work, or railing, which 
they will foon overfpread; and they alfo form 
a fine variety, trained againft a wall, paling, 
.„,»or any kind of fence; in all of which me- 



thods of training they will bear plentifully-.; 
but the fruit is the mOft confpicuous and orna- 
mental when the plants are trained upon fome 
kind of fupport, which is more particularly 
neceffary to be pradtifed in all thofe forts de- 
nominated Gourds. 

As the plants in general delight in a fat foil, 
they, when planted on old dung-hills, or 
dungy compoft heaps, generally make amaz- 
ing progrefs, but more particularly the pom- 
pion kinds, where they will fpread wonder- 
fully, and produce abundance of fruit in its 
fulleft perfection. 

But of the Gourd kinds, the Warted-Gourd, 
Melopepo or Squafh, and the Ligneous Gourd 
or Calabalh, are commonly the molt fruitful 
when trained upon fome fupport, and the fruit 
fooner obtains the largeft lizq : and we may 
obferve of the Bottle-Gourd, that, as in fome 
varieties of this fpecies the fruit grows very 
large, die plants Ihould more generally be per- 
mitted to extend along the ground. 

As the fruit of thefe plants is but of little 
eftimation in England for culinary ufes, our 
gardens furnifliing many other efculent plants, 
roots, and fruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
a few plants of each fort fhould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becaufe they require lb 
much room to fpread. 

77ieir Propagation, Culture, &c. 
All the fpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 
and their refpe&ivc varieties, are raifed from 
feed fown annually in April and beginning 
of May, either by aid of artifical heat, or 
without ; but the plants forwarded in a hot- 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or fix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
fooner in proportion. 

Therefore, the feed may either be fown in 
a moderate hot-bed about the middle of April, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants have 
three or four leaves, tranfplant them in May 
or early in June into the open ground, or up- 
on holes of hot dung, under hand-glafles, &c. 
which will forward the plants con! idcrably. 

Or, for want of hot-beds, the feed may be 
fown in the full ground in the firft or fecond 
week in May, but not fooner. The Cucur- 
bita Pipo, or Pompion, in particular, fuc- 
cecds rather better than any of the other forts 
by this method; the third, fourth, and fifth fpe- 
cies will alfo fomctimcs fuccccd tolerably in 
fine dry fcafons ; but the firft fpecies, Cucur- 
bita lagenaria, rarely ever comes forward 
cnouqh to produce any tolerable fized fruit, 
unlcls forwarded at firft by artificial warmth ; 
and indeed all the other forts of Gourd arrive 
much fooner to perfection, if brought forward 
at firft in a hot-bed. However, in default of 
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fuch conveniences, the feeds may -he Town at 
the above - mentioned times in the natural 
ground, either in a warm border for tranf- 
planting, or at once in the places where it is 
defigned the plants (hall remain to fruit, chuf- 
ing open ground in a funny expofure, which 
Should be well dug and formed into (hallow 
holes, bafon-like, as for the pickling cucum- 
bers, at considerable diftances, fowing three 
or four feeds, half an inch deep, in each hole; 
but, if you have any hot dung to fpare, it 
would be of much advantage, in the pla- 
ces where you intend fowing the feed, to dig 
holes two feet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fill them with the hot dung, and earth it over 
fix or eight inches deep ; fo forming the earth 
hollow, put in the feed as above ; then, in 
either method of fowing, if there are any 
fpare hand-glafles, it would alfo be of much 
fervice to place one over each hole occafion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather ; or, for 
want of thefe, may cover on nights with large 
garden pots, &c. whelmed over' the holes, 
whereby the plants will come up fooner, and 
continue a furer growth than if fully expofed : 
— obferving in general to leave only -one or 
two of the beft plants in each hole, giving plen- 
ty of water in dry warm weather, and they will 
ipread themfelves confiderably in June and 
July, and produce ripe fruit in Augufl. and 
September. 

But, as the principal merit of all thefe forts 
of plants confifts in their fruit, both for ufe 
and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poflible in fummer, I fhould 
advife, where convenient, to fow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed ; that is, fow the feed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glaffes, &c. or, if fown fe- 
parate in a moderate hot-bed under a fmall 
frame, or hand or bell-glafles, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by 
degrees to the full air ; and when the plants 
railed in either method are come up a few 
days, and have expanded their feed - leaves, 
they fhould be taken up and pricked down, 
cither in the earth of the bed, about four 
inches diflant, or rather in fmall pots, one 
plant in each, fo plunging them in the bed ; 
being careful, if in a bed by themfelves, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
d»y, to flrengthen and harden them gradually, 
preparatory to their tranfplantation into the 
full grountl, which is to be effected in May 
or early in June, when the plants have three, 
four, or five leaves, prcvioufly digging the 
ground, and forming fhallow holes a foot 
wide, in the allotted places, and tranfplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their 
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roots, one plant in each hole, giving directly 
fome waterj -and, to the tenderer forts, the oc- 
cafional fliel ter of a hand-glafs, &c. on nights 
during the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
in forwarding the plants ; let them, however, 
at any rate, have occafional {hade the firft 
week from the noon-day fun. 

As, however, the fifft fpecies, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, is rather more tender than the 
other forts, it would be highly proper, in 
tranfplanting them, as above, where they are 
finally to remain, to indulge them ftill with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occafional 
flielter of glafles, otherwife they rarely corse 
forward enough to produce fruit of any con- 
fiderable fize ; therefore, in the allotted places 
dig holes two feet wide, and one and a half 
deep, filling each hole with hot dung, and 
earth them fix or eight inches deep; pu° in the 
plants, and cover them with hand-glafles till 
their runners advance from under them, ma- 
naging them nearly as direded for the hand T 
glafs crop of cucumbers. 

I would likewife obferve, that as the Wart- 
ed-Gourds, &c. are alfo rather of more ten- 
der quality than the Pompions, it is theretbre 
alfo advifable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glafles to fpare, to treat them in their 
final tranfplantation as directed above for the 
Cucurbita lagenaria, by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
fummer. 

All the forts of thefe plants require a plen- 
tiful fupply of water in dry weather, efpeci- 
ally after they have begun to run. Let them, 
therefore, be duly fupplied in dry feafons, 
and they will extend to a greater diftance, and 
produce a great quantity of fruit. 

When thefe fruit are defigned to be ufed as 
culinary, for boiling, they fhould be gathered 
when quite young, while the outfide tegu- 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender ; they will 
then boil exceedingly foft, and have an agree- 
able flavour, though fome of the fmaller 
Gourd kind are alfo fometimes ufed when at 
full maturity. 

To favc feed of thefe fpecies, it muff be 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn ; the 
finerr. and the moft perfect ripened fruit of 
Augiift and September fhould be chofen, and 
the feeds diverted of the pulp, as oblei ved of 
the cucumbers and melons. 

Second Head. 
CuCURBITA-ClTRU i.lus, the Citrul, or 
Water-Melon, (CitruliusJ. 

The Citrullus is now retained as a fpecies 
of Cucurbita, according to the Liniiaian ar- 
rangement, which, by lome former botanifts, 
was conlidered as a ififrinct genus, ur.der the 
3 A tide 
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•way, large, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow 
flowers, tucceededby roundifh, moderate fized, 
•imoorh fruit, of different forms in the varieties, 
and the (hells become hard and woody; * 

Varieties of -this are,] Round -fruited — 
-Roundifh bottle-fhaped, being: almoft the fize 
and fhape of quart bottles — Pear-ihaped fruit 
— Orange-lhaped yellow fruit. 

Among the varieties of the laft four fpecies 
;there are fome whofc fruit are of the lize, 
fhape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 
j>ears, which appear extremely curious when 
growing. Theie are commonly denominated 
— Smooth, yellow Orange Gourd — Rock or 
carbuncled Orange Gourd — Stone- coloured 
Oiange Gourd — L,emon Gourd — Rock Le- 
mon Gourd — Yellow, pear-ihaped, ftriped 
Gourd—Pear-fhaped, white-ftriped Gourd, &c. 

But it muft be obferved, that the varieties 
of all the fpecies of Cucurbita are amazingly 
variable in their fruit; that without particular 
care in cultivating them feparate, they fcldom 
continue the fame longer than two or three 
• years ; for thofe of each fpecies vary lefs or 
more from feed, both in figure, fize, and 
•colour. 

The plants in general have ftrong, thick, 
fucculenr fialks ; the leaves very large, ele- 
vated on long foot - ftalks, , arifing alternate 
from the joints of the ftalks and branches ; 
and the flowers are male and female apart on 
the fame plant, proceeding from the axillas of 
the leaves, and the germen of the female flow- 
ers becomes the fruit. See the Characlers. 

All ihefe fpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
&c. and refpective varieties, obtain eftima- 
tion principally as plants of curiofity, for the 
iingularitv of their growth and fruit, and are 
admitted m curious gardens, both as plants of 
variety and ornament ; and as fuch, if pro- 
perly difpofed. will exhibit a fingular appear- 
ance, arc all raifed from feed, in a moderatehot- 
bed in April, as hereafter directed, and tranf- 
planted into different parts towards the middle 
or latter end of May, in any open, funny fitua- 
tion, in bed, borders, &c. and fome may be 
difpofed in open, vacant fpaces, contiguous to 
lawns and fpacious walks, training fome along 
upon the furfaceof the earth, according to their 
natural growth, others may be trained about 
tall flout ftakes fixed fccurcly in the ground, 
and fome may be conducted over bullies, or 
up the flcms of fhrtihs and trees, and their 
courfe directed among the branches. They 
have likewife a fine effect when trained upon 
arbours of trellis work, or railing, which 
they will foon ovcrfpread; and they alfo form 
a fine variety, trained againft a wall, paling, 
.■yor any kind of fence; in all of which me- 



thods of training they will bear pleritifulljr; 
but the fruit is the molt confpicuous and orna- 
mental when the plants are trained upon fome 
kind of fupport, which is more particularly 
neceffary to be practifed in all thofe forts de- 
nominated Gourds. 

As the plants in general delight in a fat foil, 
they, when planted on old dung-hills, or 
dungy compoft heaps, generally make amaz- 
ing progrefs, but more particularly the pom- 
pion kinds, where they will fpread wonder- 
fully, and produce abundance of fruit in its 
fulleft perfection. 

But of the Gourd kinds, the Warted-Gourd, 
Melopepo or Squafh, and the Ligneous Gourd 
or Calabafh, are commonly the moft fruitful 
when trained upon fome fupport, and the fruit 
fooner obtains the Iargeft fize, : and we may 
obferve of the Bottle-Gourd, that, as in fome 
varieties of this fpecies the fruit grows very 
large, die plants Ihould more generally be per- 
mitted to extend along the ground. , 

As the fruit of thefe plants is but of little 
eftimation in England for culinary ufes, our 
gardens furnifliing many other efculent plants, 
roots, and fruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
a few plants of each fort fhould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becaufe they require lb 
much room to fpread. 

Their Propagation, Culture, isfc. 
All the fpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 
and their refpective varieties, are raifed from 
feed fown annually in April and beginning 
of May, cither by aid of artifical hear, or 
without ; but the plants forwarded in a hot- 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or fix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
fooner in proportion. 

Therefore, the feed may either he fown in 
a moderate hot-bed about the middle of April, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants have 
three or four leaves, tranfplant them in May 
or early in June into the open ground, or up- 
on holes of hot dung, under hand-glaiTes, &c. 
which will forward the plants conhderably. 

Or, for want of hot-beds, the feed may be 
fown in the full ground in the firft or fecond 
week in May, but not fooner. The Cucur- 
bita Pcpo, or Pompion, in particular, fuc- 
cccds rather better than any of the other forts 
by this method ; the third, fourth, and fifth fpe- 
cies will alfo fomctimcs fuccccd tolerably in 
fine dry fcafons ; but the firft fpecies, Cucur- 
bita lagenaria, rarely ever comes forward 
enough to produce any tolerable fized fruit, 
unlcls forwarded at firft by artificial warmth ; 
and indeed all the other forts of Gourd arrive 
much fooner to perfection, if brought forward 
at firft in a hot-bed. However, in default of 
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fuch conveniences, the feeds may he fown at? 
the above-mentioned times in the natural 
ground, either in a warm border for tranf- 
planting, or at once in the places where it is 
defigned the plants {hall remain to fruit, chuf- 
ing open ground in a funny expofure, which 
mould be well dug and formed into {hallow 
holes, bafon-likc, as for the pickling cucum- 
bers, at confiderable diftances, fowing three 
or four feeds, half an inch deep, in each hole; 
but, if you have any hot dung to fpare, it 
woidd be of much advantage, in the pla- 
ces where you intend fowing the feed, to dig 
holes two feet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fill them with the hot dung, and earth it over 
fix or eight inches deep ; fo forming the earth 
hollow, put in the feed as above ; then, in 
either method of fowing, if there are any 
fpare hand-glaffes, it would alio be of much 
fervice to place one over each hole occafion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather ; or, for 
want of thefe, may cover on nights with large 
garden pots, &c. whelmed over" the holes, 
whereby the plants will come up fooner, and 
continue a furer growth than if fully expofed: 
— obferving in general to leave only -one or 
two of the beft plants in each hole, giving plen- 
ty of water in dry warm weather, and they will 
fpread themfelves confiderably in June and 
July, and produce ripe fruit in Auguft and 
September. 

But, as the principal merit of all thefe forts 
of plants conufts in their fruit, both for ufe 
and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poffible in fummer, I fhould 
advife, where convenient, to fow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed ; that is, fow the feed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glaffcs, &c. or, if fown fe- 
parate in a moderate hot-bed under a fmall 
frame, or hand or bell-glaffes, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by 
degrees to the full air; and when the plants 
raifed in either method are come up a few 
days, and have expanded their feed - leaves, 
they fhould be taken up and pricked down, 
either in the earth of the bed, about four 
inches diftant, or rather in fmall pots, one 
plant in each, fo plunging them in the bed ; 
hemg careful, if in a bed by themfelves, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
day, to fhengthen and harden them gradually, 
preparatory to rhcir tranfplantatioii into the 
full ground, which is to be effected in May 
or early in June, when the plants have three, 
four, or five leaves, prcvioufly digging the 
ground, and forming {hallow holes a foot 
wide, in the allotted places, and tranfplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their 
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roots, one plant in each hole, giving- dire&ty 
fome water; ;- and, to the tenderer forts, the oc- 
cafional fhelter of a hand-glafs, &c. on bights 
during the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
in forwarding the plants ; let them, however, 
at any rate, have occafional fhade the firft 
week from the noon-day fun. 

As, however, the fifft fpecies, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, is rather more tender than the 
other forts, it would be highly proper, in 
tranfplanting them, as above, where they are 
finally to remain, to indulge them ftill with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occafional 
fhelter of glaffes, otherwife they rarely come 
forward enough to produce fruit of any con- 
fiderable fize; therefore, in the allotted places 
dig holes two feet wide, and one and a half 
deep, filling each hole with hot dung, and 
earth them fix or eight inches deep; put in the 
plants, and cover them with hand-glaffes till 
their unners advance from under them, ma- 
naging them nearly as dire&ed for the hand T 
glafs crop of cucumbers. 

I would likewife obferve, that as the Wart- 
ed-Gourds, &c. are alfo rather of more ten- 
der quality than the Pompions, it is therefore 
alfo advifable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glaffes to fpare, to treat them in their 
final tranfplantation as directed above for the 
Cucurbita lagenaria^ by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
fummer. 

All the forts of thefe plants require a plen- 
tiful fupply of water in dry weather, efpeci- 
ally after they have begun to run. Let them, 
therefore, be duly fupplied in dry feafons, 
and they will extend to a greater diftance, and 
produce a great quantity of fruit. 

When thefe fruit are* defigned to be ufed as 
culinary, for boiling, they fhould be gathered 
when quite young, while the outfide tegu- 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender ; they wilj 
then boil exceedingly foft, and have an agree- 
able flavour, though fome of the fmaller 
Gourd kind are alfo fometimes ufed when at 
full maturity. 

To favc feed of thefe fpecies, it mud be 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn ; the 
rincfl and the moft perfect, ripened fruit of 
Aug'ufi and September mould be chofen, and 
the feeds diverted of the pulp, as obferved of 
the cucumbers and melons. 

Second Head. 
CuCURBITA-ClTR wi.lus, the Citrul, or 
Water-Melon, (Citrulius). 

The Citrulius is now retained as a fpecies 
of Cucurbita, according to the Linnscan ar- 
rangement, which, by fome former botanilrs, 
was tonlidcred us a difHnct. genus, ur.der the 
3 A tide 
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title of Angaria ; but its characters being 
proved the lame as the Cueurbita, or Gourd, 
it is properly a fpecies of that genus. 

Clafs, order, and character, the fame as 
the Cueurbita. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Cucurb'ita Citrullus. 

Citrul, or Water Melon.] Cueurbita, with 
trailing {lender ftalks, branching into many 
runners, extending fix or eight feet every 
. way, ornamented with large leaves divided 
into many parts ; and yellow male and female 
flowers apart, the females fucceeded by large, 
round, fmooth, green fruit, the flefh replete 
with a waterv cooling juice ; hence denomi- 
nated Water Melon. 

Varieties of this are,] Large, round, red- 
eemed Water-Melon— Large, round, white- 
flefhed Water-Melon — Large, oblong Wa- 
ter-Melon — Small, round Water-Melon. 

The large varieties of this fruit acquire a 
moriftrous volume, frequently growing as 
large as half peck and peck meafures ; but 
thefe very large kinds rarely ripen in any de- 
gree of perfection in England ; the raoft pro- 
per forts, therefore, for Englifh culture, are 
the fmaller round kinds, which will ripen free- 
ly, and acquire a rich flavour, and of which 
there are both red and white-flefhed kinds. 

The plants are tender herbaceous annuals, 
from the hot parts of the world, and nearly 
of the temperature of the Cucumis Melo> or 
Mnfk-Melon, and, like them requiring the 
aid of artificial heat and Ihelter, to bring the 
fruit to perfection in this country. 

Their feafon of ripening in England is 
Augn ft and September. 

Thefe fruits, by their cooling and diuretic 
quality, are fo very beneficial in hot climates, 
that thsy are greatly cultivated in Portugal, 
Spain, and the Levant ; alfo in Perlia and 
•Egypt, and other parrs of Afia and Africa, 
ancf the warm parts of America ; in all of 
which countries they grow freely in the open 
ground, and ripen in the grcateft perfection; 
and the ripe fruit are often imported into this 
country from Spain and Portugal, &c. 

In England, however, notwithstanding our 
aids of artificial heat and flicker, this fruit, 
on account of its watery quality, and fomc- 
times for want of proper culture, according 
to its nature, is often ripened but indifferent- 
ly, whi'. h is the caufe of its not being in ge- 
neral citeem. But by aid of fubflantial hot- 
beds, under conftant Ihelter of frames and 
glalfes, and the beds fupportcd in a conftant 
good heat, the fruit may be ripened in full 
perfection ; which if c fleeted in due time in 
autumn, whilfl the warm weather continues, 
8 



to give it flavour, it is very delicious eating, 
and is accounted exceeding wholefome. 
Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation and culture of all the 
varieties of Citrullus is nearly the fame as 
for the mufk-melons: they are raifed annually 
from feed fown in hot-beds, under frames and 
glalfes, in February or beginning of March, as 
for the muflc-rrielons aforefaid 5 and when the 
plants have come up a few days, prick them in 
pots (thirty-twos), two plants in each, plunging 
them in thehoNbed, obferving to flop the plants 
alio at the firffc joint ; and when they begin to 
flioot runners, tranfplant them into a large 
hot-bed, alfo under frames and lights, where 
they are to remain to fruit. 

As thefe plants are nearly of the fame tem- 
perature and nature of growth as the cu- 
cumber and mulk-melon, the fame degree of 
hot-bed heat, method of fowing, raifing, and 
nurfing the plants, is here to be obferved ; 
and their whole management, in refpedt to 
giving air, covering the glaffes on nights, 
giving water, and fupporting the heat by lin- 
ings, Sec. is alfo exactly the fame. The 
ridging out the plants into the fruiting hot- 
beds is alfo the fame as the mufk - melon, 
obferving to make the hot -beds fubftantial, 
for one or more of the largeft three-light 
frames; for, as the plants fpread confiderably, 
fhoukl have as much room as poffible ; earth 
the bed twelve or fifteen inches thick in hil- 
locks ; but as one hole of plants is fulficicnt 
for each three -light frame, therefore, lay 
only one hillock of earth juft under the mid- 
dlemoft light, earthing the other pans only 
about three inches thick at prefent ; fo when 
the earth is warm, put in one pot of two 
plants in each hill of earth ; though one plant, 
if it thrives, will fufficiently fill the frame, for 
they fpread at a great rate, and unlefs they 
have full fcope, they will make little progrefs 
in fruiting. 

When they are thus ridged out, obfervc 
that as the glaffes muft be continued conftanf- 
ly on the frames, do not omit giving air at 
all opportunities, agreeable 10 the rules ex- 
plained in the cucumber and melon frame 
culture ; likewife cover the glaffes every night 
with mats as for them directed ; give alio fre- 
quent moderate waterings, and earth the bed 
gradually to the depth of the hillock on which 
the plants ftand, and conduct the vine and 
runners in proper directions, fo as to fill all 
the places within the frame. The heat of the 
bed mult alfo be fupportcd with great atten- 
tion, by proper linings of hot-dung: obferve 
this all along, to forward the plants as much 
as pofliblc ; and this is particularly neceffury, 
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when the plants begin to fliow fruit, and 
whilft it is taking its .fifft growth, until almoft 
as. big as a man's double-rift ; for without a 
conftant bottom heat till that period, it will be 
impoffible to bring this kind of Melon forward 
enough to ripen in good perfection in England ; 
therefore, let it be a rule to maintain a con- 
ftant heat in the bed, as above, and continue 
the conftant ftielter of the glafles, tilting thein 
all fine days, to allow a proportionable fhare 
of air ; and in fcorching funny weather, a 
flight ihade of a mat, or a Ijttle loofe ftraw-lit- 
ter, for two or three hours in the middle of the 
day will be neceflary, together with a mode- 
rate portion of water once a week, or as it 
fhall feem neceflary; and with this culture, 
the fruit will readily attain perfection in any 
part of Britain, ana before it is late in au- 
tumn ; for unlefs they ripen in Auguft and 
September, they will be devoid of flavour. 

The aid of bark hot-beds would be very 
beneficial in the culture of this fpecies, as we 
formerly obferved in the mufk-melon culture. 

It muft be remarked, that thefe plants can 
never be fruited in any degree of perfection 
under hand or bell -glafles, &c. as practicable 
for the latter crops of mufk-melons. 

With refpedt to die tokens of ripenefs of 
thefe fruits, it muft be remarked, that they 
feldom impart that very fragrant fmell pecu- 
liar to mufk-melons, nor, like them, do they 
often crack or recede from the foot-ftalks ; but 
they fometimes change a little yellowifh, and 
the top becomes foft or pliable to the touch, and 
by fmelling clofe to that part, they fometimes 
alfo difcover their maturity by the emiffion of 
a little fragrance. 

The faving feed of this fpecies is, as ob- 
ferved of the mufk-melons, to be effected 
always from the fineft and moft perfectly 
ripened fruit, treating it in the fame manner. 

CULINARY Plants. Plants or herbs that 
arc ufed in the kitchen for boiling, ftewing, 
or any other purpofc in cookery. 

CyNONIA conlills of a bulbous rooted, 
green -houfe plant, garni thed with fword- 
Ihaped leaves, and fpathaceous, fpiked flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digyitia. 

Charafitn.] Calyx, afmall, five-leaved 
cup. Corolla, five fcflile, oval, fprcading 
petals. Stamina, ten awl-fhapcd I filaments, 
topped with roundifh twin anther*. Pistil- 
lum, a conic germcn, with two fubulatc 
ftylcs, and ohtufe lligmata. Pkricarimum, 
an oblong, pointed, two-celled caplule, con- 
taining many roundilh feeds. 

The fpecies is, 
. Cunonia capenjis. 



Cape Cunpnlp.] Hath a coraprefled, brown, 
bulbous rpot, with narrow, fword-fhaped 
leaves about nine inches long, of a glaucous 
colour; from between thefe a round, jointed 
ftalk arifes about fifteen inches high, termi- 
nated by a loofe fpike of fcarlct flowers com- 
ing out of a large fheath, which are fucceed- 
ed by oblong capfules. 

This plant is propagated by off-fets, when 
the leaves are decayed, planting the off-fets. in 
pots, and managing them as other bulbous 
green-houfe plants. See alfo Antholyza. 
CUPRESSUS, the Cyprefs Tree. " 
This genus confifts of hardy, evergreen, 
and deciduous trees, of beautiful pyramidal 
growth, and are proper both as timber trees, 
and for ornamental plantations, being very- 
picturefque in their general habit, extending 
their branches regularly all around from. top 
to bottom of the ftem, clofely decorated with 
fmall, narrow, thick leaves, and from the 
axillas, oval-amentaceous male, and conic fe- 
male flowers, fucceeded by round fcaly fruit, 
called cones. See Conus. 

Clafs and order, Moncecla Monadelphtce. 
CharafJers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant ; the males an, 
oval catkin, and the females a roundifh cone, 
each of feveral fcales, and each fcale ferving 
as a calyx to one fructification. Corolla, ,'no 
petals. Stamina, no filaments, but feveral 
united anthene at the bottom of each fcale* 
Pist'illum, a fcarcely vifible gertnen, and 
very fhort ftyle. Pericarpium, none; the 
feed being involved only by the tough fcales of 
the calyx, forming a roundilh cone. 

There are about four diftinct fpecies of thefe 
trees common to the Britifh gardens, three 
evergreens and one deciduous ; and one of the 
former admits of two beautiful varieties, dif* 
fering in ftature and habit of growth. 
The fpecies are, 
i Cupressus ftmptrvlrtns. 
Evergreen Common Cyprefs.] Cupreffus, 
with an upright ftraight ftem, clofely brandl- 
ing all around almoft from the bottom up- 
wards, into numerous quadrangular branches ; 
obtaining, in the different varieties, from about 
fifteen or twenty, to forty or fifty feet ftature, 
and very clofely garnilhcd with very fmall, 
narrow, erect, imbricated, evergreen leaves ; 
and flowers and fruit from the iides of the 
branches. 

Varieties of this are, 
Evergreen common uprigJtt Cyprefs — ariling 
from about fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
with all its branches aiTuming an upright dir 
rcction, often growing in a dole pyramidal 
form. 

3 At Evergreen 
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Evergreen horizontal Jpreadtng Cyprefs — 
arifing thirty or forty feet high, and with all 
the branches fpreading widely in a horizontal 
direction. ^ 

Thefe varieties of Cufrejftts femperuirens 
are inhabitants of the Levant, and grow in 
great abundance in Spain and Portugal, alfo 
jn the ifland of Crete, or Candia, where there 
are vaft plantations of them, and are uled as 
their moft common timber, more particularly 
the horizontal kind, as being the largeft 
grower, the timber of which is fuppofed to 
be of many hundred years' duration in any 
kind of buildings, for it is faid to refift the 
worm, moth, and all putrefadlion. The trees 
in general arc alfo beautiful in their growing 
ftate, and fo hardy that they profper here in 
almoft any foil, but afe obferved 10 be parti- 
ticuiariy thriving in any gravelly or fandy 
ground, and may be employed to great ad- 
vantage in ornamental plantations for the em- 
bellifhing gardens and parks. The firft of 
thefe varieties was long the moft common in 
England, and on account of its erect, clofe, 
pyramidal growth, was formerly trained into 
regular figures, by {hearing it annually in 
fummer. 

2. Cupressus pendula. 
Pendulous Evergreen Portugal Cyprefs., or 

Goa Cedar. 1 Rifes near twenty feet high, hav- 
ing all its branches fpreading irregular and 
•bending downwards clofely, garnilhed with 
fmall, glandulous, imbricated leaves, and flow- 
ers and fruit from the fides of the branches. 

3. Cupressus Thy sides. 
(Thyzides) — or Evergreen arbor-vita-leaved 

American Cyprefs, fometimes called White Ce- 
dar.] Cupreflus, with an upright ftem, branch- 
ing out regularly into numerous ancipital, or 
two-edged branches, and arifes twenty or thir- 
ty feet high, ornamented with fmall, flat, ever- 
green leaves, imbricated like arbor vita?, and 
imall blue cones the fize of juniper-berries. 

4. Cufressus Difiicha. 

Diflichous- leaved American Deciduous Cy- 
prefs.] Cupreflus, with an erect trunk, at- 
taining a large bulk, branching wide and re- 
gular, and grows fifty or fixty feet high, fully 
garnilhed with fmall,* fpreading, deciduous 
leaves, arranged diflichous, or along two fides 
of the branches. And, confidcrcd as a deci- 
duous tree, makes a moft beautiful appearance 
in fummer. 

The flowers of all thefc trees arifc princi- 
pally from the fides of the branches, but they 
make hut little appearance, and the fruit is 
univcrfally fmallifh, clofe, round cones, 
which, on large trees, fometimes ripen in 
England, though not always furnilhcd with 



good feeds ; fo they are commonly procure^ 
from abroad for lowing. 

All thefe trees being beautiful in their ge- 
neral growth, and very ornamental in their 
very imall, but clofely placed foliage, are 
moft proper to be employed in all ornamental 
plantations, and have a fine appearance either 
thinly grouped with other trees, on the fides 
of fpacious lawns, or to border grand planta- 
tions ; likewife to affift in forming detached 
clumps, or to be ftationed here and there as 
fingle objects, or in fmall groups by them- 
felves, of from two or three to hve or ten of 
different forts, in extenfive lawns, parks, and 
other grafs ground ; they are alfo choice fur- 
niture to be employed in afiemblage in form- 
ing rural avenues, and grand rural walks; and 
the evergreen kinds, by their pyramidal form, 
arc peculiarly adapted for embellifhirig the 
grounds contiguous to ornamental garden 
buildings, temples, and other fimilar ftruc- 
tures, in any part of pleafure-grounds ; and 
fingle trees placed in large breaks or opens, 
in the excuifions of fpacious ferpentine walks, 
are very ornamental. 

As fome of the forts acquire a confiderable 
ftature and bulk, and arrive to timber, they 
may alfo be introduced among evergreen fo- 
reft" trees, in the moft confpicuous parts of 
eftates, to the emolument of the owner, as 
well as to improve the beauty and elegance of 
his plantations. 

The feafon for planting, or tranfplanting 
thefe trees is the fame as for other hardy ever- 
greens, and thofe of the deciduous tribe. See 
Evergreen and Deciduous Trees. 

In their culture it is advifable to fufFcr 
them all to retain their natural growth, in 
which they will exhibit the more picturefejue 
appearance. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
They arc all railed abundantly by feeds; 
they wi!l alfo fometimes grow by cuttings of 
the young Ihoots ; but the fcedlings make the 
handfomcit plants. 

The feeds arc procured in their cones from 
the feedfmen, and by expofing them to a 
moderate heat, they readily open and dis- 
charge the feeds freely. The feafon for fow- 
ing them is any time in March,, or early in 
April, and they grow freely on a bed or bor- 
der of common light earth, cfpccially the firft 
and fourth fpecics. Let the ground he then 
dug, well broken, and raked fmooth, then 
drawing an inch of earth evenly from off the 
furfacc into the alley, fow the feed moderate- 
jy thick, and with the back of a fpade prefs 
it a little into the earth, then directly lift the 
earth over it, half an inch deep. The feed 
being 
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Jeing ; thus fbwn, 6b'fervei -that]' if tnP April' 
and May the weather proves wantMandr d*y; a 
very moderate' watering will' be now^-a rid theft 
neceflary, and the plants wiH^rifein' lix;«r- 
eight weeks; obferVing then, and during- fumi 
mer, to keep them clear from' weeds, and- in 
dry weather give them gentle waterings twire 
a week. In 'winter, indulge- them, with occa- 
fional Shelter of a frame of mots in time of 
hard ffoft.' Thus continue' your care till the 
fecond fpring after they come up," When they 
will be two years old ; then in March, dr April 
tranfplant them from the feed-bed into a Shel- 
tered iituation, in nurfery rows one or two 
feet afunder : and in three or four years they 
will be fit for the fh rubbery, &c. • 

But if the feeds of thefe trees were Sown* in 
pots, tubs, or boxes, and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, under a frame or occasional 
flielter of mats, the plants will come up near 
a mondi fooner thin thofe in the full ground ; 
and as they will be forwarder in growth ac- 
cordingly, they may be pricked out the fol- 
lowing fpring into the nurfery. 

As the Cuprcjfus T/tyoides, however, is 
fometimes a year after fowing before the. 
plants come up, it may therefore be proper to 
fow the feeds in boxes, pots, or tubs, for the 
conveniency of removing them to the {hade, 
to have only the morning fun during* fum- 
mer, and to a Sheltered funny fituation in 
winter ; and if the plants Should not appear 
the firft year, it would be of great advantage, 
in fpring following, to plunge them in a hot- 
bed, as above obferved ; it will greatly for- 
ward the plants, fo as to be fit to tranfplant 
the fpring following., 

Propagation by Cuttings. 
This mav be tried upon all the forts, though 
as to the evergreen kinds, it is often two years 
before they are properly rooted. Chuie the 
young moots, plant them in October, or in 
March or April, in a Sheltered fituation, and 
give plenty of wafer the following fummer. 
But the plants raifed from cuttings will not 
obtain more than half the Stature of thofe 
raifed from feeds. 

CUTTINGS. In gardening, Cuttings are 
part of the branches of plains and trees, ct 
olFand planted for the purpofc of propagation. 

Vaft numbeis of trees and plants may be 
incrcafed by Cuttings; for, as a branch, or 
even the fmallclt twig of one, may be conti 



dercd as a part limilar to the whole plant, and 
that when -Separated, or cut from its. parent, 
is devoid of a root, yet, being planted in 
earth, it in pvocefs of vegetation forms one, 
as well as advances with a ftem furnilhcd 
with brandies, and produces leaves, {lowers, 



'arid fruit, .' exactly the: fame - jas!>the.« mother?; 
: plant, v with/out the-leaft ^variation.! rm- ) i \ v. '•> 
Some forts nf plants areralfbipro.pagnted;bv> 
Cuttings ofiiheir leaves^ as in-forae forts; of; 
■agave' and aloe. ..' \ 

, ^ Numbers , of: trees'grow* fo?reidily by cut- , 
tings, that it is the only' expeditious: method 
for railing them ; and the young Shoots are the, 
proper parts . for planting : though Some, as 
willow; poplar^, and alder,, willrgrovv; either 
by fmall.. Cuttings, of fix inches to two feet 
long, or by large truncheons; a yard or more 
in length, and as thick as a man's wrift. And 
of the willow, Cuttings of the large pole 
branches, two or three yards long, and two 
or three inches, thick, planted in moilt places,- 
will' readily grow. 

Bur/ the proper parts of nioft other trees, 
flirubs, . and herbaceous and Succulent plants,' 
for Cuttings, are principally the young Shoots: 
of one or at moll two vears' growrh, though: 
moSt trees and: other plants Succeed beft by the 
one year's Cuttings, and planted in. the autumn 
or Spring after thev: are produced; and fome 
forts of- hard-wooded plants fucceed bed by 
planting the fame. year's Shoots in fummer, as 
is obferved :'nder their. respective articles , bur 
;enerally in alLherbaceou?- plants as grow by 
buttings? they muft be . of the fame year's 
(hoots of their young Stalks and branches, and 
plantedearly the fame fummer, in May, June, 
or July; andVCuttin;s of fucculent plants of 
one, two, or three years' growth will grow ;' 
generally planted in fpring or fummer, from 
April or May to July or Auguft. 

The proper lengths to take off the Shoots, 
as Cuttings, are various, from about three or 
four to twelve, fifteen, ur eighteen inches 
according to the nature of" the plant, 
length, fixe, and Strength of the Shoots, of 
the respective forts ; all of which is explained 
in the culture of all the different kinds that 
re propagated by this method, each under its 
respective genus. 

In chufing the Cuttings, always prefer 
Shoots of the mod firm, even growth, accord- 
ing to their nature, to the long, rambling, 
weakly (hoots : prefer alfo thole that are rreett 
from lide (hoots ; and in taking off the Cut- 
tings, if they are of the Smaller, ligneous, 
(hrubby plants, fuch as the wall - riower, 
fouthernwood, fagc, and the like, rh.;y mav 
be flipped off with the hand from the "fide of 
the branch, though thefe are more properly 
(lips than Cuttings (See Slips). And many 
of the fmaller forts of Shrubs, both deciduous 
and evergreens, may be taken off in the fame 
manner; hut in the Itrong-lhooting (hrubs 
and trees, and in all fucculent plants, the 
Ihoots 
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ftioots for Cuttings fhould always be cut off, 
either lateral or terminal {hoots, as they may 
occur convenient for the purpofe : and in moil 
herbaceous plants, the proper Cuttings, being 
principally of the flower-ftf Iks, -are generally 
cut off clean to the bottom, and, if very long, 
may be divided into fhorter lengths for plant- 
ing- ' . , 

In taking off Cuttings, it is often of advan- 
tage, in the tree and ihrub kinds, to cut them 
with an inch or two of the former year's wOod ; 
adhering to their bottom, particularly the vine, 
laurel, and feveral others; which may be prac- 
tifed where convenient; but mod lhoots that 
will grow by Cuttings, fucceed almoft equally 
well without any of the old wood. 

In preparing Cuttings previous to planting, 
trim off all fide lhoots ; and all thofe. which 
have weak, tender, crooked, or ftraggling 
tops, as often occur in many of the deciduous 
trees and fhrubs, fhould be topped, or fhort- 
ened down to the firm ftraight wood ; though 
thofe that have ftraight robuft tops, according 
to their nature, may remain entire, particular- 
ly the evergreen kinds; and never top any 
Cuttings of fucculent plants. 

Many forts of trees and fhrubs that propa- 
gate by Cuttings, make very long one year's 
lhoots, often long enough to admit of divid- 
ing into feveral lengths for Cuttings of ten or 
fifteen inches each, as in the vine, honey- 
fuckle, jafmine, paffion-flower, with many 
other deciducus climbers, and other trees ; but 
I would obferve, that the lower parts of thefe 
long lhoots that are firm and well-ripened, cut 
off about eight or fen to fifteen inches long, 
are the moll eligible for Cuttings ; thougli 
the upper parrs, if they have acquired a 
Tolerably firm texture, may, in cafes of fcar- 
city, be alfo ufed in lengths as above, reject- 
ing the weak ftraggling part toward the upper 
end ; but tlic iowcrmoil Cuttings generally 
make the belt plants. 

.All Cuttings of trees, fhrubs, and plants, 
that are not lucculent, fliouid be planted as 
foon as poffiMc after they have been cut 
from the parent plant. But as to fucculent 
Cuttings, they being rnoftly very replete with 
nioifture, when hi ft feparatcd from the parent, 
the humidity continues to ifluc abundantly, 
often for feveral days at the cut part made in 
feparation ; and therefore, until that part is 
dried and crufted over, it is not proper to plant 
them, otherwil'e the moifture flowing out 
would caufc them to rot in the earth. 

With rcfpe-51 to the mode of planting, 
moft Cuttings of trees, (hrubs, and all 
other plants, not fucculcnts, fljould be plant- 
ed nearly two parts in three in the ground ; 



but ■fucculcnts fhould be only juft put as, 
far into the, earth as to make them ftand, and 
is fufficient ,to, root ; for if planted too low;, 
they are apt to i-ot, nor will tthey emit roots 
freely. 

.. Some forts of . Cuttings grow freely in the 
common open ground ; others require a fliady 
fituation, and iome to be potted (or occafional 
fhelter ; and others require the aid of a hot- 
bed, to promote their rooting ; all of which ia, 
alfo fully explained, accordingly as the re- 
fpeclive plants require, each under its proper 
geniis. 

Moft forts of Cuttings will be fufEciently 
rooted in one year, and fome in one or two 
months, efpecially herbaceous plants and moft; 
kinds of fucculents ; alfo many forts of tree 
and Ihrub kinds, more particularly fo in fuch 
as are of the young wood of the fame fum-J 
mer, and ftill more effectually if afftfted by 
hot-beds, and even fometimes in the full ground, 
when planted in the young wood in fummer. 

As to the feafon for planting Cuttings, * 
fpring and autumn is the time for moft forts 
of trees and fhrubs ; and for herbaceous 
plants, fuch in particular as grow by Cut- 
tings of their flower -ftalks, as the fcarlet 
lychnis, lychnidea, &c. and fuch as grow by 
young lhoots from the bottom, as the car- 
nation and pink, and thofe ligneous-herba- 
ceous plants that grow by young lhoots from 
the fides of the branches, as fage, rue, rofe- 
mary, wall-flower, generally fucceed beft.in 
fpring and fummer, as foon as their lhoots 
are of due fize, in April, May, or June, as is 
directed for each fort in its proper place ; but 
moft fucculcnts in particular fucceed beft by 
planting their Ccttings in fummer, from about 
the middle of May till Auguft, and they will 
be weil rooted before winter. 

All varieties of particular fpecies of all forts 
of trees that grow by Cuttings, may, by that 
method of propagation, be continued diftindl, 
the fame as by grafting, budding, and lay- 
ing ; for the plant raifed from a Cutting will 
be exactly the fame as the parent, and can 
never vary like fccdling varieties. See Va- 
rietiks. 

As there arc numerous forts of trees and 
fhrubs, both deciduous and evergreens, as 
well as many fucculent and herbaceous plants, 
which grow by Cuttings, they arc particu- 
larly mentioned in their proper places under 
their rufpectivc genera, and the paiticular 
method of managing each kind, in refpeft 
to their propagation by Cuttings, fully ex- 
plained. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread, but commonly 
called Cyclamen. 

This 
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This genus confifts of trijmy loW^herbaa 
<:edus, flowery perennials, ' o'P'ttie 'tuberous* 
rooted tribe, confiding of -a large, WJundife, 
flefhy root, crowned by numerous,- angular; 
and heart-fhaped, fpotted, marbled ' leaves, 
and many flefhy foot-ftalks, fix inches high, 
furmounted by monopetalous, five- parted; 
reflexed flowers. 

" Clafs and: order, PeritandriaMonVpnia. 
■ Characters.] Calyx is roundift, •ftve'-part- 
ed,- and permanent. Corolla is nionope- 
talous, with a globular tube, the limb or up- 
per part large, and divided into five fpear- 
/haped, reflexed fegments. Stamina, five 
filaments, and ftraight acute anthera. -Pis- 
tillum, a roundifh germen, filiform ftyie, 
and acute ftigma. Pericarpium, a globu- 
lar, unilocular berry, opening in five parts at 
top, and many oval, angular feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

x. Cyclamen Europium. 

European Cyclamen.'] Cyclamen, with a large 
Orbicular, deprefled flefhy root, crowned by ina^- 
riy orbicular-heart-fhaped; crenated leaves, ele- 
vated* about fix inches on their own foot-ftalks ; 
and between them many flefhy, radical pe- 
duncles, fix or eight inches high, terminated 
at top by reflexed flowers in fpring and fum- 
mer, fucceeded by ripe feeds in June, July, 
or Auguft. 

Varieties .] Common Purple - flowered— 
White-flowered. 

• 2. CVCLAXIEN //'Ari/i//K»l, 
Ivy-lcavcd Autumn Cyclamen,] Cyclamen 

with angular-heart-fhaped leaves, purple un- 
derneath, marked with black on the middle; 
and flefhy flower-ftalks fix or feven inches 
high, terminated by reflexed flowers, appear- 
ing in Auguft, September, and October ; fuc- 
ceeded by feed-buds fitting, clofe to the ground 
all winter, and ripen the following fummer. 

• Varieties.] Ivy - leaved purple-flowered — 
White flowered — Round heart-leaved purple- 
flowered ; all flowering in autumn, Auguft, 
September, and O&obcr; the leaves riling 
about the fame time, continue till May, then 
wither; and tlie feed-bud fitting clofc to the 
ground all winter among the leaves, ripens in 
June following. 

3. Cyclamen (hyemale) coum. 

fVinter-flo'ivcrhig Cyclamen.] Cyclamen with 
orbicular-lifiirt-fliapcd, plane, entire leaves, 
and bright purple flowers appearing in winter 
and early in fpring, and the feeds ripen in 
June or July. 

Varieties.'] Winter Cyclamen with angular 
leaves," and flefh-coloured flowers — With 
white flowers — With purple flowers. 

This (pedes and varieties of winter Cy- 



clamen generally begin ~flt>wefirig towards 
Chriftrnas; continuing ■ aboiie 'fix weeks and 
the leaves,- which appear at the fame tim'4 
continue- in growth till' fummer, then* decay, 
and the feeds" ripen in July. ' 

The plants bdng fomewhat tender, fhould 
generally .be allotted a warm border, or fome 
planted in pots foi* moving to fhelter of a ' 
frameor green-houfe in frofty weather, or all 
winter.'- ' •-• ■'; • ' ' 
4. Cyclamen pcrjioum. 
Pcrjidn Spring Cyclamen.] Cyclamen with 
Oval-heart-fnaped,- dentated leaves, beautifully 
veined and marbled with white; and white 
flowers with purple bottoms, in March and 
April. 

Varieties J] Purple-flowered with crimfort 
bottoms — Marble-leaved with- red flowers— 
With entire white, fweet-fcented flowers— - - 
With yellow flowers — With angular-heart- 
formed, marbled leaves, and white and purple 
flowers with crimfon bottoms. 

This laft fpecies, Cyclamen perjicum, and 
varieties, produce delicately-pretty flowers in 
the fpring, generally appearing in March, 
April, ana May, being- furnifhed with leave* 
at thefametime, which-continue till the begin- 
ning of June, then decay, and the feeds •ripea 
in Auguft. The: plants are rather tenderer 
than the former forts ; they, however, will . 
often fucceed planted clofe under a warm- . 
wall ; but it is alfo proper to have fome in- . 
pots, to move to fhelter of a green -houfe hi; 
winter. 

General Defcriptlsn. 
The roots of all thefe plants are large, de- - 
preffed, flefhy lumps, emitting fibres at their 
bafc. The flowers and leaves of all the va-- 
rieties arife immediately from the root, on 
their own proper foot-ftalks, about four to fix' 
or feven inches high ; one flower generally - 
crowns each ftalk, each divided into five 
fegments, reflexed backwards ; and when the 
flowers fade, their ftalks ihrink fpiially to the 
ground and envelope the feed-bud, and lie 
clofc to the earth among the leaves, increaf- 
ing to a large, round, baccaceous fruit, or 
fecd-veflel, ripening,' as before obferved, in 
June, July, or Auguft. 

All the fpecies and varieties, though of 
humble ftaturo, are very ornamenral, both in' 
their variegated large foliage, and their beau- 
tiful flowers, fome of which are very fragrant, 
cfpecinlly of the vernal kind, which are alio 
commonly the moft beautiful ; but all the forts 
merit admiflion in every curious colle-ilion. 

The fir ft two fpecies and varieties may bo > 
planted in any of the common borders ; but 
•noil of the other forts ihould either be ftntion- 
ed 
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ed clofe under a warm wall, arid fteltercd with 
mats, &c. in hard froft, or potted and placed 
in a frame or green-houfe . for t|ie winter,, 
They fhould all have a drt light foil,, olher- 
wife the root is apt to rot by wet. .. 

As the leaves of all the forts cjecay ; in May 
and June, that is the only proper period for 
removing the plants either for increafc' by di- 
viding die root, or to plant jthern into frefh 
prepared earth, or to tranfplant them'from one 
place to another, &c. but as the. roots do not 
iofe their fibres, like fome other tuberous roots, 
and moft kinds of bulbs, they fhould not be 
often removed. 

Propagation, fefc. 
All the forts are propagated by feeds, and 
the particular varieties by dividing their roots. 

By feeds — They grow freely in common 
earth; but it will be three, and fometimes four 
or five years before fome of the feedlings will 
produce flowers ; there is, however, thiscon- 
folation, that the flowers will be large and 
fine, and often fome new varieties. Let the 
feed therefore be fown foou after it is ripe, at 
leaft in Auguft or September, in boxes, tubs, or 
large wide pots of rich light earth, and cover 
it half an inch deep ; fo place the pots, &c. 
to have only the morning fun till O&ober, 
then placed in a warm, funny expofure, and 
at the approach of bad weather remove 
them under a hot-bed frame, to have occa- 
fional fhelter of die lights ; but expofe them 
fully every mild day. By this care fome of 
the hardieft forts will probably appear towards 
Chriftmas, or before, but all of them in 
fpring, obferving in warm dry weather to 
give moderate waterings till their green leaves 
d:cay in fumir.er ; at which time place them 
to have only the morning fun, as before, tilJ 
October ; then 6ft half an inch of frelh earth 
over the fuiface, continuing to defend them 
from froft in winter ; and in iummer follow- 
ing, when their leaves fade, tranfplant them 
where they are to remain, fome in the full 
ground, and fome of the tender kinds in pots, 
and in a year or two after fome of them will 
begin to flower. 

By dividing tiic roots-rThcy make but fmall 
progttfs of mt i cafe by- the root ; however, 
the root may be divided by cutting it into two 
or three pieces, which muft be done in fum- 
mer, planting them again directly, and they 
will each flower at its refpcclive feafon. 
CYDONIA, the Qt.incc Tree. SccPyrus. 
CYMA, Cyme, a mode of inflorefcence in 
the manner ol aggregate flowering, fome what 
rek'ml ling an un.htl. 

The Cyme it pior.cily n hunch or aggregate 
of many (mall Howe™, growing inoftly to an 



equal •height ; .and confifts of a number' of 
footrftalks of peduncles, proceeding fr ; om one 
common centre; of d?e general, receptacle and 
rife to the fame height, like an umbel, afore- 
faid, but differing from the umbel, in that the 
fecondary or partial collateral foot-ftalks from 
the main peduncle arife without any regular 
order; though generally the whole together 
form' nearly an even furface at top, as before 
intimated, either flat, as in elder, and laurus- 
tinus, or roundifh, as in guelder-rofe, &c. 
CYNAR A, Artichoke and Cardoon. 
Of diis genus are two eminent fpecies for 
the kitchen garden, die Artichoke and Car- 
doon, both hardy, herbaceous plants ; the 
former perennial, and the lattei rather bien- 
nial, in England. 

Clafs and order, Syngene/ta FolygamiaJEaM- 
Hs. . i . 

Charafiers.'] Calyx, compound flower, 
having a ventricofe general calyx, compofed 
of numerous broad fcales. Corolla, nu- 
merous tubular, hermaphrodite florets, each 
five-parted at top. Stamina, five capillar^ 
filaments in each floret, and cylindrical anthe^ 
rae indented in five parts. Pistillum, an- 
oval germen to each floret, flender ftyle, and 
oblong, emarginated ftigma. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, a four-cornered feed, crown- 
ed with down. 

Of the garden Artichoke there is but one real 
fpecies, and of the Cardoon the fame ;' but of 
the Artichoke there are two principal varieti&s. 
The fpecies of Artichoke is, 
CynAra Scolymus. 

(ScolymusJ — or the Garden Artichoke.] Cy- 
nara, with large, thick, perennial roots, 
crowned by a confiderable duffer of large, 
pinnatifid, erect leaves, two or three feet long, 
and in the in id (I upright (talks a yard high,, 
furmountcd by a large, round, fcaly head, 
being compofed of numerous, oval, calyci- 
nal fcales. inclofing the florets, fitting on a 
broad, flclhy receptacle, which, as well as 
the flelhy bafc of the Icales, is the only cat- 
able pans of the plant. 

, Varieties of this are, 
Conical-headed green French Artichoke— —r 
having the folioles of the leaves commonly 
terminated by fmall fpines, a tall flalk, the 
head fomcwhat conical, and of a light-green 
colour, and with the fcales pointed at top, 
opening and turning outward. . 

Globular-headed red Dutch Artichoke — hav- 
ing leaves without fpines, a ft long (talk, the 
head large, globular, a little dupruffcd at top, 
and of a rcTdilh-grccn colour, broad, ohtufc 
fcales emarginated at top, growing dole, and 
turning inward. 

Of 
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Of 'thefe two varieties the globular-headed 
kind is defervedly in moll: efi-eem,' being con- 
fiderably larger than the conical-headed Ar- 
tichoke; and its eatable parts, both of the 
bottom and fcalcs, are confiderably more thick 
and flefhy, as well as more agreeably fla- 
voured, and fhould therefore be principally 
cultivated both for family and market. 

Both the varieties are perennial in root; 
but the leaves and fruit-ftem die to the ground 
in winter, and their roots remaining, fend 
up new leaves, and a fupply of Artichokes 
every fummer, for many years, if required. 
The conical green-headed fort is rather the 
hardieft to refill the power of fevere froft. 

The flowers and feed of all the plants of 
this genus are produced in the centre of the 
head, the fcales of which are the proper ge- 
neral calyx of the flower, which, being com- 
pound, confifts of numerous fmall bluirti 
florets, fucceeded by downy feeds fitting naked 
on the receptacle. 

The Culture ; and firft of their Propagation, 
and Method of planting. 
Both the varieties of Artichoke are propa- 
gated always by fuckers or oft-fets arifing an- 
nually from the ftool or root of the old plants 
in fpring, which are to be taken from good 
plants of any prefent plantation, in March or 
beginning of April, and planted in an open 
quarter of the kitchen-garden, in rows five 
feet afunder, all. as hereafter directed, and 
they will produce Artichokes the fame year 
in autumn ; the fame plants enduring many 
years, they continue producing a frefh crop 
annually in fummer. 

It however fhould be remarked, that al- 
though Artichokes arc of many years' dura- 
tion, yet their annual produce of fruit will, 
after the third or fourth year, be every feafon 
fmaller and lefs flefliy in the eatable parts ; fo 
that a frefh plantation fhould be made every 
three or four years.: but, in order to obtain a 
longer fucceflion of heads during each fea- 
fon, 1 fhould advife to make a fmall plantation 
annually, whereby you will have a regular 
fupply of fruit feveral months, i. e. from 
June till November ; for the old plants of one 
or more years' {landing produce their heads 
in June and July, and arc rnoftly over by the 
latter end of Augufl ; at which time, the 
young plantation ot the fame year lakes place, 
producing fine large heads, continuing to come 
in gradually till November; therefore, by 
planting a lew every fpring, you have,'bc(idcs 
the long fucceflion of fruit, a clop always 
ready to fuccced the old ones, when, by 
their declining in production of good heads, 
you /hall think proper to eradicate them ; 



which, when intended, may be done in au- 
tumn, after they have yielded their fummer 
crop ; at which time, obferving, that if you 
fhall have occafion for many young plants as 
foon as poffible in fpring, fome of the beft of 
thefe old ftools may, in October or Novem- 
ber, be trenched in clofe together, in fome 
dry warm place, under a hedge, or any fence 
open to the full fun, raifing the earth' up about 
the young fhoots ; and in winter, when hard 
frofts prevail, cover with long dung litter, and 
thereby you will have a chance of obtaining 
good plants for a new plantation, if the fe- 
verity of the winter lliould deftroy or much 
injure thofe of the {landing crop in die open 
quarters of the garden ; however, this is only 
mentioned to be pradb'fed occafionally, when 
a large fupply of young plants may be requir- 
ed; as in general, when the winters are not 
very rigorous, the {landing plantations com- 
monly furnifh a plentiful fupply of young 
fuckers in the fpring for planting ; fo that the 
above old ftools may only be retained occa- 
fionally. 

The fuckers, ofF-fets, or young plants, either 
of any {landing plantation, or of die old roots- 
above mentioned, are generally to be taken 
off for planting in March ; and fometimes, in 
veiy backward feafons, or after hard winters," 
it will be the beginning or middle of April, 
before they are large enough for that purpofe, 
which Ihould be from about fix, eight, or ten 
inches to a foot long. For the method of 
flipping or taking them ofF for planting, fee 
the method, of their Spring Drejfwg. 

With refpe£t to fituation and foil for thefe 
plants, they fhould have a free expofure ; the 
more diftant from fpreading trees the better, 
which would draw them up weak ; and as to 
foil, they profper in any common foil' of a 
kitchen-garden, capable of producing tolera- 
ble crops of other cfculcnt plants, though 
thev arc the moft profperous in a fomewhat 
moid foil ; but, if poflible, avoid planting 
them in wet ground, as in fuch tiie plants 
would be in danger of rotting, or fubjecl to 
great injury in winter; and having fixed on 
the ground, lay thereon a confidcrablc coat 
of rotten dung, fpreading it equally over every 
part; then trench the ground one good fpade 
deep, bolides the top paring or {hovelling, 
and each trench two ipades wide ; as you pro- 
ceed, bury the dung equally in the bottom of 
the trenches. 

The ground being thus prepared, then get 
the plants, fuch as above mentioned, unci pie- 
pare them for planting; obferving to make 
choice of fuch of the (hoots or fuckers on- 
ly as are hell furnifhed with fome fibres t > 
S 15 their 
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their roots ; taking thefe one by one, cut off any 
very hard or knobbed part at bottom, rejecting 
fuch as are very tough and ftringy, and trim 
the outer leaves down about one third or near 
bait" way, Jo as the centra? ones have full li- 
berty to expind. Being thus trimmed, let 
them be directly planted by line and dibble, 
in rows rive feet afunder, and the plants two 
feet and a halt difiance in each row, inferring 
each plant three or tour inches drep in the 
ground, doting the earth well about the root 
and body of the plant as you proceed in plant- 
ing; and immediately let every one be water- 
ed, for this will fettle the mould dole about 
them, fix every one firmly in its place, and 
promote their early rooting ; observing, if the 
weather at this time proves dry, to repeat the 
Waterings every two or three days, for a week 
or a fortnight, till they have taken frelh root, 
and begin to grow. 

After this, they require no further culture 
during fummer than to be kept clean from 
weeds, v.hich is readily done by hoeing with 
a large hoe between the planes in. dry weather. 
And in the beginning of winter the ground 
muft be ridged up along each row, to defend 
the plants from froft. See the Winter Culture. 

In making a plantation of Artichokes as 
above, ifneteffary to make the beft advantage 
of every compartment of ground, may low 
fome fmali tetuporary crops between the rows 
the firft featon ; fuch as a crop of round fpi- 
nach, radifhes, or lettuce, Sec. fowing the 
feed broad ca ft and raked in ; and when thefe 
come off in June, may then plant a row of 
coleworts, cabbage, or favoys along the mid- 
dle fpace, to come in for autumn fcrvice. 
Their Culture when in Fruit. 

The plants of the new plantation will be- 
gin to ihow their fruit or heads the beginning 
of Auguft, and will be in the fulleft perfec- 
tion from about the middle of that month to 
the latter end of September ; and fometimes 
they continue fruiting gradually until No- 
vember-, hut next year the fame crop will 
come into fruit in June and July, and be 
moftly all over in Auguft; fo that, as already 
noticed, if you would continue a fucceffion 
annually from June to November, always 
plant a few every fpring, to come into fruit 
the fame year to fuccced thofe of older 
plants. 

But with refpeel to the care of the plants 
when in fruit, obferve, that, behdes the prin- 
cipal or top fruit, fcvcral collateral fmall heads 
often arife from the fides of the main ftcm, 
which tidc-i hoots, or fuckers, being difpiaccd, 
the whole nourimment is confequcntly direct- 
ed to the principal head j therefore if you 



prefer one large handfome head to three or 
four fmall ones, the above culture fhould be 
conftantly pra&ifed, from time to time, be- 
fore the fide-heads, exceed the fize of a hen's 
egg. 

Thefe fmall fide-heads or fuckers are by 
many greatly efteemed, being cooked in vari-^ 
ous ways, and fei ved up to table ; and the 
London gardeners having great demand for 
diem, they gather them as they are produced, 
and tie them in bunches for market. 

But fome pcrfons, not anxious about hav- 
ing very large heads, fuffer the above-men- 
tioned fide-lhoots to remain, rather preferring 
three or four middling ones, from the fame 
ilem, in fucceffive order, to only one large 
fruit. 

The maturity of the Artichoke heads is, 
when arrived to their full magnitude, difco- 
verable by the fcales diverging from each 
other coniiderably, but before the centre or 
crown opens, to mow an effort for flowering. 

When the heads are to be gathered, you 
fhould cut them with fix or eight incbes of 
the (talk at lead; but if for market, almoft 
three times that length. 

But as the heads are gathered, the whole 
ftalk fhould always be broken down clofe to 
the ground, being neceffary to the welfare of 
the plants, by encouraging their ftools, as much 
as poffible, to produce fome new lhoots more 
freely before winter. 

Their Winter DreJJing, and landing up to pro— 
tetl them from Froft. 

The winter culture of Artichokes is prin- 
cipally to land or earth up the rows, to 
guard the crown of the root and young fhoots 
from fevcre froft, which is done by digging 
the ground, and forming the earth into a 
ridge along each row over the roots ; without 
which precaution, the inclemency of the win- 
ter often proves deftruc"tive to thofe plants. 

This work fhould be done in November, 
or beginning or middle of December, accord- 
ing as the weather continues more or lefs 
mild. 

In the fiift place, cut down all the large 
leaves near the ground, preferving only thofe 
of the central young fhoots ; and this may be 
done any time in November ; then, at the 
time above mentioned, proceed to dig the 
ground between the rows, and work it up 
clofe to the plants, in a fort of ridge, along 
each row. But the moft regular way is, 
if the plants arc in clofe rows for a full crop, 
i. c. in rows five feet afunder, range a line 
exactly along the middle of each fpacc be- 
tween the rows ; then with the fpade chop the 
ground along according to the line ; and thus 
you 
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you form beds five feet broad,, one row of 
plants ranging along the middle of each-fuch 
bed ; then dig the ground, bed and feed long- 
ways, a moderate fpade deep, gradually work- 
ing the earth from each fide towards the middle 
in a*Vidge along the row of plants, as above 
obferved, fo as each row ftand exactly in the 
middle of every fuch ridge of earth ; rearing 
the earth clofe about the plants, but not quite 
over their tops; and this will greatly fhield 
the crown of the root and young (hoots from 
the effects of hard frofts. 

But when the rows of Artichokes are ten 
feet diftant, as in many of the kitchen-gar- 
dens, for the fake of obtaining other crops 
between, you may then either ridge up the 
plants, in five-feet wide beds, as above di- 
rected, or trench all the ground in the com- 
mon way', in ridges two or three feet wide, 
ranging the way of the rows, and digging 
them one fpade deep ; and as you advance to 
each row of plants, land them up, by form- 
ing a good ridge along the row, that each row 
ftand in the middle of a ridge of earth, as in 
the other method. 

However, inftead of landing up the plants 
in either of the above methods, mould not 
omit drawing fome earth, with a hoe or fpade, 
up clofe about the plants, and at the approach 
of fevere froft, add a covering of long dung lit- 
ter, or fome light, dry, mulchy material ; though 
fome never land, nor draw any earth about 
them at all, only mulch the plants in Decem- 
ber, or towards Chriftmas, or fooner, if hard 
frofts fet in, laying fome fhortifh dry mulch 
about each hole of plants, bringing it clofe 
round about the moots, and let it remain all 
winter, till danger is paft ; either of which 
methods is indeed often fufficient in our ordi- 
nary winters ; but as there is no knowing 
what weather will happen, fo it is not always 
to be depended on ; and there is nothing more 
effectual for the benefit of the plants, than 
ridging up the earth about them, as before 
directed. 

Remember, however, that if the froft in 
winter fhould prove extremely fevere, it is 
alfo advifable to lay over each ridge a cover- 
ing of any kind of long, dry, mulchy litter, 
which, together with the. ridge of earth, will 
effectually fccuiv the plants. 

Likcwifc oblcrvc, if rigorous frofts fet in 
before you have time to land the plants, do 
not fail, in that cafe, to lay a thick covering 
of dry litter over them. 

All coverings that have been occafionally 
ufed during hard froft, fhould be removed in 
February, or at leaft as foon as the weather 
breaks j and in March or beginning of April 



the ridges of earth fhould be levelled down,, 
and the plants have their fpring dreffing as 
follows, 

TJicir Spring Drejjlng, by levelling down the 
■ Ridges, and difplacing the fuperabundant 
Shoots. 

In March or beginning of April, according 
to the forwardnefs of the feafon, when theplants 
have madefome tolerable fhoots above ground, 
the ridges of earth, landed over them in winter 
for their protection, fhould be levelled down, 
and all fuperabundant and ill placed fhoots 
cleared away, leaving only two or three of the 
moft promifing fuckers upon each ftool. 

Taking opportunity of dry weather for this 
work, dig or level down the ridges of earth, 
length-ways, row and row, ftirring all the 
ground between and clofe about the plants ; 
and as you proceed, remove the earth from 
about the crown of the root and young fhoots, 
as low as the part of the flock from whence 
they arife : then, if there are fevera! fhoots, 
fix upon two or three of the ftraighteft, moft: 
promifing, and beft fituated on each root, 
toward the lower part of the ftool, at fome 
diftance from each other ; let all the reft be 
cleared away, by Sipping them off clofe to 
the root, and directly turn in the earth 
again about the remaining fhoots, doling the 
earth well around them, andprefs it gently be- 
tween, to preferve them as far diftant from 
each other as their fituation will admit, and 
trim off any broken or dangling leaves ; and 
in this manner treat every flock, as you ad- 
vance in digging or laying down the ridges, 
obferving to level the ground in a neat man- 
ner; and if you chuie, the fpaces between the 
rows may be fown with fpinach, &c. or any 
light crop, as obferved at the time of making 
the plantation. 

But I would remark of this fpring-dreffing, 
that if in March you find the ftocks fhoot 
weakly, occafioned'by hard froft or much wet. 
it will be proper, only for the prefent, to open 
and loofen the earth, and level down the ridges 
a little, to encourage the roots; and in three 
or four weeks after, when they have made 
tolerable fhoots, may flip them as above, and 
dig and level the ground properly. 

The young fhoots which are flipped off in 
the above fpring-drefling, are, as before ob- 
ferved, the proper plants wherewith to make 
new plantations; a proper quantity of the belt 
fhould therefore be referved, making choice 
of fuch as areltraight, from about fix, eight, 
or nine inches, to a foot long, and whole 
bottoms cut free and crilp, rejcfling fuch as 
arc very tough, woodv, and haul, at the 
bafe. • 

3 B i The 
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The fooner they arc planted after being fe- 
parated from the old plants, the better ; but if 
the ground mould not be ready, lay them tili 
then, by the roots, in a trench, placing them 
upright, tor if placed ilaiftmg, they, by al- 
futn:ng an upright growth, would become 
crooked. 

When they are to be conveyed to any con- 
fiderahle Jiilunce, they fhould be packed dry, 
in inn 11 bundles of eight or ten, wrapping dry 
hav about them, and tying each bundle with a 
lu.v'-band, and pack die feveral bundles in 
hampers or large garden-mats; when they 
arrive, place the roots in water a few hours 
previous to planting. 

Of manuring the Phv::s. ■ 

Such plantations of Artichokes as are per- 
mitted to remain feveral years in the fame 
place ought to have the ground manured every 
other year, with fome thoroughly rotten dung, 
applying it in November,- at the time of land- 
ing up the plants, and dig it in one good fpade 
deep. 

By this practice a plantation of Artichokes 
will continue in good condition, and bear 
tolerable heads for feveral years ; though, as 
they grow old, the heads will be finaller in 
proportion. 

Second Specks of Cynara, the Cardoon. 

The Cardoon, in its general habit, greatly 
refembles the Artichoke plant, but is of larger 
and more upright, regular growth ; the leaves 
taller, broader, and more deep and pinnati- 
fidly divided ; and the ftalks of the leaves, 
blanched, are the only eatable parts of the 
plant. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Cynara Cardunculus. 

Cardunculus, or Cardoon.] Cynara, with 
thick, flclhy, fibry roots, crowned by a confi- 
derable clufter of large, erect, deeply-pinnatifid 
leaves, four or five feet high, having all the 
lobes pinnatifid, and thick prickly foot-ftalks ; 
and amidft them, upright tall ftcms, terminated 
by fcaly> fmall Artichoke-like heads, furnifh- 
ing flowers and feed, but not any eatable 
fubrtancc in that part, as in the Artichoke. 

This plant is often biennial in England, 
arifmg from feed in fpring, obtains perfection 
in autumn and winter, fhoots up Items in 
fpring after, flowers in July, ripens feed in 
September, and the whole often dies the winter 
following in this country ; but it rarely pro- 
duces good feed here, fo it is commonly pro- 
cured by the feedfmen from France, Spain, 
and Portugal. The plant is large, regular, 
and of noble appearance in its general growth. 

The ftalks of the leaves being thick, flclhy, 
and crifp, arc the eatable parts, firft blanching 



them by landing up like celery, two feet to a yard 
long, to render them white, tender, and agree- 
ably flavoured, which otherwife would ba 
rank and bitter; they are in perfection in- 
autumn and winter, and arc ufed for fallads, 
foups, ftewing, and other culinary purpoies. 

Though, as thefc plants are not in any 
general eftimation in this country, only in fome 
particular families, they may be cultivated lefs 
or more, or as required, according to the 
demand of a family, or for market ; for which 
latter, they are railed in fome principal kitchen 
gardens in the vicinity of London, and brought 
to Covent Garden, and fome other markets of 
that metropolis, generally bound in bunches, 
three plants in each, and fold at three or four 
to five /hillings or more per bunch. 

The plants being of confiderable growth, 
require to grow in rows five feet afuncler, and 
fourdiihmt in the rows. 

Propagation and Culture. 
It is propagated by feed fown annually in the. 
full ground in March, either in a bed for 
tranfplantation, or at once in the place where, 
you deiign the plants fhall ftand to come to. 
perfection. 

The following are the directions for both: 
methods of culture. 

Firft by tranfplantation. — Sow the feed in. 
March, or beginning of April, by broad-cart,, 
in a bed of rich earth ; tread it in, and rake the 
ground, and when the plants are three inches, 
high, thin them to four or five inches diftance, 
that they may not draw each other weak ; and 
in June they will be fit to tranfplant : in the 
beginning or middle of June, therefore, pre- 
pare an open fpacc of ground by manuring 
and digging, or that has been dunged in the 
preceding winter or fpring ; draw lines five 
feet diftance, and put in the plants by dibble, 
at four feet diftance in the lines, cither on le- 
vel ground or in drills, or hole them in wide ba- 
fon-like holes, eighteen inches over, and five or 
fix deep, making the fides Hoping, and fct one. 
good plant upright in each hole; give water 
directly, which repeat, if dry weather, every 
evening or morning till they have taken root ; 
after this, all they require is hoeing the ground 
occafionally to kill weeds, until the end of 
September or October, when the plants will be 
arrived nearly at full growth, fo as the leaves 
of the different plants will almoft meet, and 
thofe of each plant arc then to be tied together, 
and landed up to blanch them, as hereafter 
directed. 

By fowing where they arc to remain. — Let 
the ground be marked out in lines five feet 
diftance, as in the tranfplanting method ; then, 
along each line, form bafon-lhapcd holes, 
eighteen 
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eighteen inches wide, and two or three deep, 
the holes four feet difiant from centre to centre 
in the row ; in each hole drill in three or four 
feeds, , ranging the way of the row, "covering 
them 'half an inch deep : g ive occaiional 
waterings in very dry weather; and when the 
plauts are come 'up three or four inches high,, 
thin them to one of the ftrongeft in each hole ; 
at the fame time clear away weeds, and ftir 
the earth with a hoe- about each remaining" 
plaut; and thus the plants remaining where 
town, not receiving any check .by removal, 
they eftablifh their roots firmly from the 
beginning, will grow more freely and ftrongei 
rhan thole which are. tranfplanted, and foouer 
arrive 10 full Gze, with large {talks, in fine 
order for general blanching. 

Thefe plants are cultivated in wide rows, 
on account ot their large growth, as well as 
for the convenience of having a fuffiiient 
portion of earth 10 land them to a due height, 
i. e. two or three feet, for in rich ground they 
often grow four feet high, and it is neceflary to 
land them up, for blanching, above half their 
full length. 

All the culture neceflary for thefe plants 
during their growth till iit for blanching, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, by hoeing the 
ground. 

As thefe plants ftand at considerable di fiances 
from each other, you may have iome fmail 
temporary crops between the rovvs the firfl 
three mouths, fuch as fpinach, lettuce, endive, 
cabbage, favoy, or broccoli plants, for tranf- 
planting, &c. obi'crving to keep the holes ol 
Cardoons perfectly clear from every thing. 
Mdhod of landing them for blanching. 

Generally in September and October, the 
Cardoons will be grown very large, and 
their foot-ftalks have acquired a thick fub- 
fhmcc ; you mull then tie up the leaves ot 
each plant, to admit of landing them up 
clofcly all around, for blanching, which will 
be five or fix weeks in effecting, and the 
plants will come in for ufe in November and 
December, and continue all winter. 

But if the plants.are required for ufe as ioon 
as pofliblc in autumn, the blanching may be 
begun in Augufl, fo as to have the plants for 
ufe towards the latter end of September and 
October ; performing thisfirfl landing by ap- 
plying the earth in a broad hails round the 
lower part nf each plant; but afterwards, 
when more fully grown, mult tie the leaves 
together, preparatory to a full landing a more 
conliderablc height. 

The method is, lirfl, having hoed and cleared 
the ground from weeds, then having procured 
feme hay-bands, proceed will) thole materials. 



on a dry day, to tie up the leaves of each plant 
clofe and regularly together around, by degrees, 
almoft to! the top ; this done, dig and break the 
earth, and as you proceed, bank it up clofe 
found each plant nearly as. high as the tying or 
bandage, fmoothing it with the back of the 
fpade, both to fix it properly, and that it may 
teadily fhoot off" the falling wet; obferving, if 
the plants fhould advance more in height, to- 
continue the tying of hay-bands higher in pro- < 
portion ; for it is 'neceflary to -have them tied 
up nearly their full height, both to blanch- 
tiiem more effectually, and fecure them from 
injury of fevcre froft.. 

To obtain a more regular fucceflion, the 
landing may be performed at different times, 
allowing the diftance of a fortnight between 
each time of landing. 

In fix weeks the plants are fometimes tole- 
rably blanched, but in two months they are- 
generallv in excellent order. 

They may be continued all winter, with the 
care of covering the tops of die plants with 
iong litter during hard frofls. 

To fave Cardoon feeds. — Cultivate a few- 
plants in a fheltered funny place ; let diem 
ftand unblanched, protecting them from froft 
with light litter ; they will ftioot up in fpring 
following, flower in July, and if a fine warm 
dry autumn, they will ripen feed towards. 
Michaelmas. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, Hound's Tongue. 

It furniib.es hardy herbaceous biennials, 
perennials, and annuals, for medical ufe, and 
as flowering plants for ornament in gardens. 

Clais and order, Pen'.andria jVIonogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx is oblong, five-parted, 
and permanent. Corolla is monopetalous, 
lunncl-lhaped, five-parted at the brim, and the 
chaps doled. Stamina, five filaments, and 
roundifh anthers. Pistillum, a four-parted 
germcn, permanent ilyle, and indented ltigma. 
Per.icar.pium, none; the calyx fupplying 
its place, containing four feeds. 

The material fpecies are, 

I. Cynoglossum officinale. 

Officinal^ or Common HtuneTs Tongue.'] 
Cynoglofl'um, with large, thick, hlackith loots, 
crowned by large, oval-fpcar-ihapcd, hoary 
leaves, and'amidll them, upright firm fialks 
two feet high, adorned with narrow clofe- 
<ittinc[ leaves, and terminated by redd i ill flow- 
cm, in jiinc ami July. 

Varieties.') White flowering Hound's 
Tongue— Evergreen Hound's Tongue. 

This fpecies and varieties may be confi- 
deicd both as biennials and perennials, been ufe 
in moill foils they often die loon after thrv 
have perfected feeds ; but in dry gravelly 
foils. 
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foils, the roots are oftenof feveral years' dura- 
tion. 

It grows wild under hedges, and is chiefly 
valued tor its root in medicine. 

2. Cynoclossum Omptqlodes. 

( Omphakdes) — or Peremnal Fenus 1 Navel- 
wsrr.J Cynogloffum, with ilender trailing 
ftalks, creeping and rooting at every joint, 
heart-fhaped fmooth leaves, on long fooc- 
fialks; and from the akillas of the italics, 
bright blue flowers in iooie panicles, appearing 
in March, April, and May. 

3- Cy NOG LOSS UM liHlfoUttm. 

* F.'ax-haz'ed Annual Hound's Tongue, or 
Common Venus' Nevel-wert.] Cynogloffum, 
with upright, flender, branchy fulks, fix or 
eight inches high, garnilhed with long, very- 
narrow, fmooth, greyifh leaves ; and all the 
brr.nch.es terminated by iooie panicles of final! 
v.v.ce flowers, in June and Julv. 

4. Cyxoclossuji lujitanicum. 

Portugal Annua! Hound's Tongue, or Taller 
Venus' Nave'-zvort.] CynogloiFum, witli up- 
right branchy ftalks ten or hueen inches-higa. 
gamifhed with fpear-ibaped rougii leaves, arid 
ail the branches terminated by iooie fpikes or 
white flowers, in June and July. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are, finely, 
of one funnel-lhaped petal, are fmall but 
pretty numerous, which in the firft, third, and 
fourth forts, are fucceeded by plenty of feeds. 

Of thc-fe four fpecies, the iecond, diird, and 
fourth forts, are thole that merit culture as 
flowering plants, and are pretty ornaments for 
the fronts of borders, occ. the two latter of 
vhich have been long inhabitants of our gar- 
dens, in tiie collection of hardy annuals. 

They are ail haidy, and profper in the open 
horde; s. 

Propagation. 

The firft fpecies may be raifed by fowing 
the feed us any loil in autumn or fpring, and 
they will rife plentifully in March or April. 

The iecond fpecies propagates itfclf abun- 
dantly by its rooting ftalks, cuttings of which 
may be taken oft' with roots, in fpring, fum- 
iner, or autumn, and planted where ihcy are to 
remain. 

The two annual fot'ts arc always raifed 
from feed in fpring, fown in patches in the 
borders whcie they are to flower, lowing feve- 
ral feeds in each patch a quarter to half an inch 
deep ; and when the plants come up, occa- 
fional water and weeding is all they require; 
and by two or three different lowing*, they will 
flower from June tiil the end of fummcr. 

CYPRIPEDIUM, Lady's Slipper. 

It conlifis of four fpecies ot h..rdy herba- 
ceous perennials for ouuinent, growing erect 



about a foot high, garnilhed with large ova$ 
leaves, and crooned by large, quadripetalous, 
nectai ious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Dianirla. 

Characters.] Calyx is a fpatha. Co- 
rolla, iour or five long, fpear-ihaped, ex- 
panded, erect petals, and in the midft a large, 
fvvolleri, roundiih, hollow. nectarium. .Sta- 
mina, two thort gynandrous filaments, and 
erect amhe 1 ae. Pistillum, a long contorted 
germen, ihort ftyle, and obfolete itigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, an oval, trigonous, three-fur- 
rowed, unilocular capfule, and numerous feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Cypripedium Calceolus. 
(Calceolus Maria) — or Common Lady's 

Slipper.} Cypripedium, with thick, fleihy, 
ribrous, creeping roots, fending up, in fpring, 
feveral i ni ight robuit ftalks a foot high, adorn- 
ed with laige, oval-fpcar-ihaped, ribbed, clofe- 
iitting leaves, placed alternate, and furmounted 
by a fpatha, protruding a large flower, ex- 
panding its four petals cruciform, having in 
t;»e centre a hr^e hollow nectarium ; the 
'whole '•en, elegant, and of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common Lady's Slipper, with 
yellow fl'Hsers — Deep-purple flowers — Pale- 
purple flowers — Golden flowers— Red flow- 
ers— Large ycilow flowers — Variable flowers. 

Tin's ipecies and refpedtive varieties are 
perennial in root, but the ftalks and leaves rife 
annu dly in Ipring, and decay in autumn, and 
all tnc iorts rlower in June ; are extremely 
ornamental, and their ftruc'ture Angularly 
curious, particularly in their large, fwollen, 
roundiih nectarium, which is feigned to re- 
femble a flipper, or, rather, a wooden fhoe ; 
hence the plants derived the name. 

Of the above varieties, lomc grow wild in 
many of our lhady woods, Sec. the others arc 
originally of America ; and they all highly 
merit culture, both as plants of curiolity and 
ornament. 

2. Cypripedium allium. 

IVhite-petaled Lady's Slipper.] Cypripe- 
dium, with fibrous roots, fending up in fpring 
feveral upright ftalks, a foot high; gamifhed 
with ovate-lanceolate, caulinc, ribbed leaves, 
placed alternate, and embracing the 11cm, 
which is topped with a fpatha, protruding a 
four-peta led white flower, with a large pur- 
plilh-red nectarium. 

3. Cvprii'kuium hulbofum. 

Bulbous Lady's Slipper.] Cypripedium, 
with a roundiih bulbous root, crowned by 
radical roundiih leaves; and between tticni 
erect, low ftalks, terminated each by one large 
flower, having an oblong ncctariimi. 

4. Cyrpripedium 
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4* C'yPRIPEDIUM 

Acaulous, two-leaved Lady's Slipper.] Cy- 
pripedium, with a bulbous root, from which 
arife two oblong-pointed leaves, between 
which iflues a very fliort ftalk, fupporting the 
flower, having a large, roundifh, inflated, hol- 
low nectarium of a purple colour. 

Thefe fpecies, &c. are perennial in root, but 
annual in ftalk and leaves. 

The flowers of all the forts appear the end 
of May or in June, all of them compofed of 
four or five large expanded petals, and a very 
confpicuous inflated nectarium in the centre ; 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in Auguft, and they 
foon after decay to the roots. 

They are very hardy, and delight inafome-. 
what moid undunged foil, open only to the 
morning fun. They fucceed either in the full 
ground or in pots. 

Propagation, £sV. 

The fird and fecond fpecies and varieties, 
having knotty, fibry, creeping roots, may he 
propagated by dividing or taking off joints, 
fide off-fcts, flips, or parting the roots in 
autumn, as foou as the ftalks- decay. 

The bulbous fortisalfo increafed by ofF-fets 
of the roots when the dalks decay. 

All the fpecies may alfo be railed from 
feed fown in autumn in a lhady border, and 
the plants will flower the fecond or third year ; 
efpecially if futfered to ftand where they were 
fown. 

Thefe plants fhould not be often removed, 
which would re tard their flowering. 
CYRTANTHUS. 

This genus furniihes us with bulbous-rooted 
perennials for the green-houl'e, producing ipa- 
thaceous, umbellate, long, funncl-ihapcd flow- 
ers, of confiderable beauty. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characlcis.] Calyx, a diphyllous, oblong, 
fpatha-likc involucrum. Corolla, tubu- 
lous, clavaled, and curved, having a long 
tube ; the top cut into fix fegmcnts, {lightly 
reflexcd. Stamina, fix long filaments in- 
fertcd in the tube, and connivent at the tops, 
with oblong antherai. Pistillum, :m ovale 
gcrmcn in the bottom of the corolla, {lender 
ityle, and trifid ftigma. Pericarpium, an 
oblong, trilocular capfulc,. having feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Cyrtanthus anguftifolius. 

Narrow-leaved Cyrtanthus,'] Hath a bul- 
bous root, crowned by lira it, narrow, kecl- 
fliapcd leaves, doling at their bale; and 
flowcr-ftalks one foot high, terminated by 
umbellate cinders of fcarlet nodding flowers, 
between two and three inches long each. 

a. Cyrtanthus obliquus. 



Oblique-leaved Cyrtanthus.] Hath a flefhy 
bulbous root, fmooth oblique leaves, and um- 
bellate pendulous -flowers, terminating a foot- 
dalk about one foot high. 

The roots of thefe plants are perennial ; the 
ftalks annual, round, and fucculent, crowned 
by a fpatha protruding the umbels of flowers ; 
each feparate flower formed of one long 
tubular petal, divided at the extremity in fix 
parts ; of fingular beauty ; appearing in June 
or July. 

They are propagated by off-fets of their 
roots when the flowers are decayed, or from 
feeds fown in the fpring, and forwarded in a 
hot-bed, and may be afterwards treated as 
other bulbous-rooted plants kept in the green- 
houfe. 

CYTISUS, Tree-Trefoil. ( Laburnum, &c.) 
This genus furniihes fome elegant flowering 
fhrubs, both deciduous and evergreens, of hardy 
growth, for the pleafure-ground, adorned with 
trifoliate, oval, and oblong leaves, and long 
fpikes of yellow papilionaceous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Diade'tphia Decandria. 
Characlers.] Calyx is bell-fhaped, fliort, 
and divided into two lips, the upper one bifid, 
and the under one three-parted. Corolla is 
papilionaceous ; the ftandard oval, rifing, and 
rerlexed on the fides ; the wings obtufe, and- 
the length of the ftandard; and the keel-bellied' 
and acute. Stamina, ten diadelphpus fila- 
ments, and Ample antherse. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen, fimple ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oblong, blunt pod, narrow 
at the bafe, and kidnev-ihaped feeds. 

There are about five fpecies of Cytifus in 
the Englifh gardens, three of them deciduous 
fhrubs, and one or two evergreens. 
The fpecies of our gardens are, , 
I. Cytisus Laburnum. 
The Laburnum, or Large Deciduous Cytifus. J 
Cytifus, with alarge upright tree- Item, branch- 
ing into a full-fpreading head, twenty or thirty- 
feet high, having fmooth greenifh branches, 
trifoliate, oblong-oval entire leaves, on long- 
flender foot-ftalks ; and from the fides of ail 
the branches, numerous yellow flowers col- 
lected in long fpikes. hanging loolely down- 
ward, appearing in Mav. 

Varieties of this tire.] Common broad- 
Icavcd Laburnum — Narrow-leaved, long- 
fpiked Laburnum, having very long pendulous 
fpikes of flowers — Short-fpiked Laburnum, 
having fliort, roundilh, thick fpikes of flowers 
— Variegated-leaved Laburnum. The iirft 
two of which varieties arc tolerably permanent 
from feed, but the other two mull be continued 
by cuttings, or layers. 

All thefe varieties are deciduous, but their 
haves 
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leaves appear early in fumtrier, which, 1 toge- 
ther with their numerous, long, pendulous 
/pikes hanging from every part of the branches, 
appear very ornamental, and are well adapted 
to place on the borders of \faotIs, wilderneffes, 
and large fhrub'bery plantations, on the boun- 
daries of lawns, parks, Sec. — And, although 
they are generally confidered only as orna- 
mental fhrubs, if encouraged by training them 
to a ftem at firft, and fuffered to ftand, they 
will form moderate-fized timber-trees: they 
grow naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
Dauphine, and in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and the timber being very hard, and taking a 
fine polifh, is frequently ufed for making 
chairs, tables, bedfteads, and other furniture, 
which are faid to equal the fine ft mahogany 
in beautv. 

The tress are fo very hardy, that they will 
j-.rofper any where, and are of very quick 
growth. 

2. Cytiscs fefiilifslhts. 
SrJiU-kavsd Deciduous Cytifus.] Cytifus, 

with a iow (hrubby ftem, branching into nu- 
merous, ereCr, brownifh branches, forming a 
bjfhy head five or fix feet high, garniihed 
with final!, trifoliate, oval leaves, fome on 
very ihort foot-ftalks, others fitting clofe, and 
bright yellow flowers in fhort erect f pikes at 
the ends of the brandies ; appearing in June. 

3. Cytisus nigricans. 

Black Cytifus.] Cytifus, with a fhort 
ihrubby ftem, dividing low into many erccl 
fiender brandies, forming a bufhy head four 
or five feet high, trifoliate, oblong-oval, dark- 
green leaves ; and yellow flowers, terminating 
£ii the branches in erccl fpikes; appearing in 

Cytts'js hirfutus. 

ffuiry Evergreen Spanifi Cytifus.} Cytifus, 
with an upright, ftirubhv, grey ftem, fending 
out many erect, grecnifh. hairy branches, form- 
ing a full head fix or eight feet high, clofely 
garniihed with fmall, tritoliatc leave 1 ;, having 
oval, hairy foliotcs by threes, on fiV>rt foot- 
ftJks, and ydlow flowers from the IhIcs of the 
branches in fhort pendulous fpikes, having 
trjr.d hairy cups ; appearing in June. 

Thii fpe-.ks being richer impatient of very 
fevere froft, fhould have a dry foil, and fticl'- 
tered lit nation in the Ihrubbery. 

$. Cvrturs auftriacus. 

Juflnan hvcrgreni Cytifus.] Cytifus, with 
a llirubliy (1cm, divi ling io\v nitu many grccn- 
i/h brandies forming a bulhv head thVec or 
four feu high, doldy gatnilliel with trifo- 
liate, oblong - oval, finooth, whirilh - grccii- 
leaves, and blight yellow tlovvrs, in clnk- 
umbellate heads at the cuds of the branches, 



having a dufter. of leaves under cac h h^A' 
appearing in May. each head, 

Variety.] Auftrian Cytifus, with fmaller 
leaves, naked flowcr-ftalks, arid fmaller flow- 
ers. ' ■ 

Thefe five fpecies have univerfally trifo- 
ftSk. ' J " e * th,eefolioles °neaci foot- 

The flowers of all the forts are papiliona- 
ceous, or burterfi>/haped, or of the pea-bloom 
Jprra ; and appear numeroufly i„ Jong ff 1C cef- 
fion, m the Afferent fpecies, from May and 
June t,ll July or Auguft; and are Weeded 
by oblong pods, containing plenty of ripe feed 
in autumn. 

All thefe flmibs have great merit 'in or- 
namental plantations, cither to affift j„ form- 
ing clumps or continued ftirubberies • their 
numerous tnfoliarc leaves being finely adapted 
for effecting variety in afiembJagc • and 
during tneir bloom, tliey appear covered with 
flowers. 

The large forts, fuch as the feveral varieties 
of Laburnum, fhould be ftationed rather back- 
ward in clumps, and other fhrubbery works • 
and the otner four fpecies fhould occupy places 
more towards the front, and in the moft 
confpicuous departments. 

They fhould all be fuffered to retain their 
natural growth, except only cutting off any 
very irregular fhoot or branch. ' 

All the forts are hardy, and will profper in 
any common foil and expofure; though, as 
the Cytifus hirfutus is fometimcs affedted by 
feverc froft, it fhould have a dry foil, and 
fomewhat fheltered lituation ; alfo fome kept in 
pots, for moving to green-houfe or frames in 
winter. 

Propagation. 
All the forts arc raifed plentifully by feed, 
and fome forts by cuttings. 

By feed.— -Hie feed grows freely in the full 
ground, and fhould be fown in March, in 
four-feet beds, cither drilling it in, half an inch 
deep, or fow it on the furface, and cover it 
that depth with earth ; they will come up in 
f ix or leven weeks ; keep them weeded during 
iiiinmer, and in winter it may not he amifs to 
protect the Cytifus nigricans and Cuifus 
hirf.ans, by occabonal /belter of mats, during 
levere froft; and in fpring following, the 
feedhngs in general, if they' ftand very clofc, 
may be tranlplanted into mniery-i ovvs, at 
...o.icra.e diltanccs ; allowing them more room 
as they advance in growth ; and here they mav 
remain two, ihrec, or four years, till larec 
lough for the fhrubbery. h 
Hy cuttings. -Moft .if the deciduous forts 
will alio iuccced this way; and Ortolicr and 
November, 
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November,' or February and March, is the beft' 
time for planting them. Cliufe young flioots 
eight, ten, or twelve inches long, 'plant them 
in rows a foot apart, and five or fix inches 
in the lines; and they will be rooted in one 
year. 

Likewife by layers — may propagate moft 



of the forts, in the quite youjag" wood of the 
year in fummer, autumn, or fpring." ■ ■ 

AH the culture thefe plants require in the 
nurfery, is to keep them clear from weeds, 
and to dig the . ground annually between the 
rows, till they are of proper growth for final 
tranfplantation. 
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DAIS, an ornamental, greenhoufe, deci- 
duous ftirub, producing umbels of mo- 
nopetalous, funnel-ftiapcd, purple flowers. 
Clafs and order, Decandria Momgynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a four-leaved invo- 
lucrum, with lcarious erecT: folioles. Corol- 
la, monopetalous, funnel-ihaped, the tube 
long and flender, and the border cut into five 
•lanceolate, obtufe, fpreading fegments. Sta- 
mina, ten filaments inferted in the chaps of 
the tube, alternately lhorter, and .topped 
with fimple anthera:. Pistillum, an ob- 
-long germen, growing at the bafe of the co- 
•rolla ; the ftyle is flender, arifing beyond the 
mouth of the tube, and topped with a globofe 
•ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval berry of 
-one cell, containing an oval feed. 
The fpecies is, 
Dais cotimfolia. 

(Cotinus-leaved Dais) Rifcs two or three 
feet high, garnifhed with oval, pointed, deci- 
duous leaves, growing by pairs, and the 
branches terminated by an umbel of ftar- 
fhaped purple flowers. 

With us it is a fcarce plant, owing to the 
difficulty of propagating it, as it rarely pro- 
duces perfect feeds : there is no other method 



fcldom fuccced 
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well. 



Dais is properly a greenhoufe plant, and 
flowers in the fummer. 

There is another fpecies or rather variety 
of Dais, which differs from the above in the 
number of ftamina and divilions of the co- 
rolla. 

DAPHNE, Spurge Laurel, and Mezc- 
reon. 

This genus conlifis of low ornamental 



DAP 

flirubs, of the evergreen and deciduous tribe, 
adorned with fpear-ftiaped leaves, and fmall, 
but numerous, monopetalous, four-parted 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Oftandria Manogynia, 
Charatlers.] Calyx, none. Co-rolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, and divided in- 
to four oval, fpreading fegments. Stamina, 
eight flvort filaments inferted into the tube, 
and erect bilocular anthers." Pistillum, 
an oval germen, fliort ftyle, and a capitated, 
deprefled ftigma. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifli unilocular berry and one feed. 

There are feveral fpecies, but not more 
than five common to the Englifli garfens, 
and, which are the moft beautiful and the only 
forts that demand particular attention in hor- 
ticulture. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Daphne Laureola. 
(Laurcola) — or Spurge or Wood Laurel.] 
Daphne, with many grcyifh-coloured flalks 
from the root, branching irregularly three or 
four feet high, clofely garnifhed with long, nar- 
row, fpear-fhaped, lmooth, fhining, evergreen 
leaves, fitting clofe to the branches ; and from 
the upper parts, numerous, fmall, yellowifli- 
grecn flowers in cluftcrs, fucccedcd by oval 
berries, ripening to a black colour ; flowers 
in January and February, and the feeds ripen 
in June. 

Variety.] Variegated leaved Laurcola. 

2. Daphne Mezereum. 

(Mezereum) — commonly called Afezereon. *) 
Daphne, with a fliort, ftrbng, woody ftem, 
branching out low into many eredr branches, 
forming a regular buflty head, four or five feet 
high, garnifhed with fmall, ovaMpcar-fltnpcd, 
3 C deciduous 
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deciduous leaves about two inches long,, and 
the upper parts of all the branches and young 
fhoots cloicly adorned with numerous flowers, 
by threes, comjng out earb^ before the leaves, 
of different colours in the varieties, and fuc- 
eeeded by many roundifh berries, in ibme 
yellow, others red. 

Varieties.] Mezercon with white flowers 
and yellow berries — Purple flowers and red 
berries — Pale-red flowers and red berries — 
Cfimion flowers and red berries — With va- 
licgated leaves, ftriped with yellow. 

3. Daphne Tarton-raire. 

(Tarton-raire) — or S'tlvery-haved Daphne. ] 
Daphne, with many whitiih ftalks from the 
roor, branching irregularly a foot high, gar- 
nished with oval, nervous leaves, with their 
under parts of a filvery hue, fitting clofe to 
the branches, and from the axillae of the leaves, 
numerous fmall white flowers in clutters ap- 
pearing in May or June, but produce no feeds 
in this country. 

4. Daphn'E Cncorum. 
Dviarf-traUingDaphne."\ Daphne with fhort, 

trailing, woody ftalks, about rive or fix inches 
high, garnilhed irregularly, with fmall lan- 
ceolate leaves of a dark green ; the flowers 
are produced in clutters at the extremities of 
the branches, and are of a purple colour, with 
an agreeable fcent, appearing moft of die 
fummer. months. 

5. Daphne odora. 

SvjeH-Jcented Daphne.] Daphne with fmall 
fhrubby lialks, garnifhed with fmooth, oblong, 
lanceolate, iparied leaves, and fhort, terminal, 
fubfcflile, multiflorous heads, appearing in 
xvinter. This fpecies being a native of China, 
requires the protection of the grecn-houfe in 
winter. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies and rc- 
fpeftive varieties confift each of one four- 
parted petal, very fmall, but numerous, and 
thofe of the Mezcreon arc the moft confpicu- 
ous and beautiful ; all the forts flower early, 
and are fuccecded by many berries, each fur- 
nifhing one feed ; ripe in June and July. 

The firft fpecies, Daphne Laureola, is an 
inhabitant of our woods, and being a hardy 
and delightful little cVergrcen, is peculiarly 
adapted for wildcrnefs and wood-works in 
gardens, as it will flourilh under larger (hrubs 
and the drip of trees ; is alfo proper for any 
other fhrubbery departments ; no weather hurts 
it, and it remains always green. 

The fecond fpecies of Me/creon and varie- 
ties arc all deciduous, but flower remarkably 
beautiful in February and March before the, 
appearance of leaves, every flioot being co- 
vered with flowers, arc extremely ornamental 



at that early fcafon, as well as very diffufc in 
a moft agreeable fragrance ; and when they 
fade, the leaves advance, and the berries con- 
tinue their growth, ripening in June and July , 
which have alfo a pretty effect in forming 
variety, but are generally foon devoured by 
the birds. 

The feveral varieties are proper ornamental 
furniture for gardens of any extent, and fhould 
occupy the moft confpicuous parts of fhrub- 
bery works contiguous to lawns, principal 
walks, and places near the habitation. 

Every part of thefe {hrubs is of a remark- 
able hot quality, particularly the root, which 
is ufed in medicine. 

The third, fourth, and fifth fpecies, lefs 
common than the two former, are very cu- 
rious little plants, will incrcale the variety in 
a collection very agreeably, and flower abun- 
dantly and ornamentally in their refpcdlive 
feafons, as above ; but being rather tender, 
fome ihould be potted for removing into a 
green-houfe or garden-frame in winter ; and * 
the fifth fort particularly fhould generally be 
. managed as a green-houfe plant. 

Propagation. 
The firft and fecond fpecies are raifed with 
facility from feeds, i. e. the berries which the 
fhrubs furnifh in great plenty, if fecured from 
birds, by netting them, as foon as they begin 
to ripen. 

The feeds grow freely in the common 
ground, and the beft time for fowing them is 
in autumn, foon after they are ripe ; and there 
will be a chance of their coining up thefpring 
following, otherwife, when not fown till 
fpring, they often remain a whole year before 
they germinate. Having procured the berries, 
dig a bed of light earth, and rake it fine 
then, either draw an inch of earth off the 
furface, and fow the feed, and cover them,, 
over with earth, or draw flat drills that depth 
and fix inches dittance, fow the berries 
therein, earth them over as above, and fmooth. 
the furface. 

The plants will appear in April or May ; 
keep them weeded alt fummer, and in au- 
tumn or fpring following, if they Ihould ftand 
very clofe in the fecd-bed, the largctt may be 
tranfplantcd ; otherwife they may. remain un- 
til the fecond autumn till October; then plant 
out the whole in the nurfery, in rows eighteen 
inches diftancc, to remain till two or three 
feet high, and arc then fit for the fhrubbery.. 

The other fpecies arc alfo propagated by 
feeds procured from abroad ; thefe muft be 
fown in a hot-bed, and when come up, plant- 
ed fingly in fmall pots, and protected from fe- 
verc weather in winter.. 

DATURA, 
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DATURA, Thorn Apple, formerly Stra- 
monium. 

'• This genus furni flies fome herbaceous, 
large, ere£t, flowery annuals for the pleafure- 
ground, rifing three or four feet high, branchy, 
and adorned with very large, oval, and 
heart-fhaped leaves, and confiderable funnel- 
ilia ped flowers. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, ob- 
long, tubular, ventricofe, five -angled, and 
indented in five parts. Corolla is mono- 
petalous, funnel-fhaped, having a long cylin- 
drical tube, a pentangular fpreading limb, 
rifing at the angles into acute points. Sta- 
mina, five awl-fhaped filaments, and oblong 
comprefled anthera. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, erect, ftyle, and thick obtufe ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oval, bilocular, quadri- 
valvular capfule, and numerous kidney-fhaped 
feeds. 

There are about four fpecies in the Britifh 
gardens, all of them annual, and of erect 
ltrong growth, rifing each with a fingle lux- 
uriant ftem, dividing into many fpreading 
branches. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Datura Stramonium. 
(Stramonium) — or Common Thorn-Apple.] 

Datura, with an erect, ftrong, round, hollow, 
green ftalk, branching luxuriantly a yard 
high, having the branches widely extended 
on every fide ; large, ovate-irregularly-angu- 
lated, fmooth, dark-green leaves ; and from 
the divifions of the branches, large white 
flowers fingly, fucceeded by large, oval, prick- 
ly capfules, growing erect, commonly called 
Thorn-Apples. 

This is often found wild upon dunghills, but 
is fometimcs cultivated in gardens for variety : 
where, if the feeds are fuffered to fcatter, 
numbers of young plants will rife naturally 
for fcvcral years after. 

2. Datura Tatula. 

(TatulaJ—or Great Purplc-Jlalkcd Stramo- 
nium.'] Datura, with an erect, lare;c, purple 
flalk, branching four or five feet nigh, and 
widely on every fide, large, hcart-fliapcd-an- 
gulatcd, indented, fmooth leaves ; and, from 
the axillas of the branches, long purple -Mowers 
fmgly, fucceeded by oval, fpinous, erect capfules. 

Variety.'] With white flowers. 

3. Datura Mete/. 

(Metel)-or White African Thorn- Apple.] 
Datura, with an erect, large ftalk, branch- 
ing two or three feet high, large, heart- fliapcd, 
almofl entire, dowify leaves, and, from the 
axillas of the brunches, long, widely expand- 
ed, pure white flowers fingly, fucceeded by 
fpinous, drooping capfules. 



Variety.^ With double flowers. 
4. Datura Fajluofa. 

Fajiuous AZgyptian Thorn- Apple, — or Dou- 
ble Purple Stramonium.'] Datura, with an 
erect, purple, fhining, fmooth ftalk, branch- 
ing three or four feet high, large, ovate, fi- 
nuatcd, fmooth leaves, and, from the axillas 
of the branches, large widely-expanded flow- 
ers, purple without, and pure white within, 
fucceeded by globular, drooping capfules, fet 
with many blunt tubercles. 

Varieties.] With large double flowers, mod 
beautiful — with femi-double flowers — and 
with white flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe annuals are uni- 
verfally of one large funnel-fhaped petal, hav- 
ing a long tube and fpreading pentagonal 
limbi fucceeded by large roundifh capfules 
the fize of middling apples, which being clofe- 
ly fet with fharp fpines, derived the name 
Thom-Apple. 

They all flower in June, July, and Au- 
guft, and are fucceeded by capfules in au- 
tumn, furnifhing abundance of feeds. 

The firft and fecond fpecies are hardy, and 
eafily raifed in the natural ground. 

But the third and fourth forts are tender-, 
and require to be raifed in a hot-bed, and from 
which, either tranfplanted into pots, or in the 
borders of the pleafure-ground. 

The fpecies in general may be confidered 
as plants of ornament, though the firft fort 
often becomes a troublefome annual weed ; 
but this and the fecond might be introduced in 
large borders, and other fimilar compartments 
for variety; and the third and fourth fpecies, 
and refpective varieties, being extremely beau- 
tiful in their flowers, demand admittance in 
the collection of curious annuals. See An- 
nual Plants. 

Propagation, £sV. 
Thcv being all annual, mult be raifed every 
year from feed. The hardy forts may be 
f'own in autumn or fpring, in the borders and 
other compartments of the pleafure-ground 
where you delign they fliall Mower; lowing 
them in patches four or five feeds in cad), 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants conn* 
up, thin them to one of the lltongeft in each 
parch. ' 

Bur the third and fourth forts, hring*of the 
tribe of tender annuals, mult be lown in 
March, or early in April, in a hot-bed, under 
frames and glafl'es, in common with other 
tender annuals, fuch as balfamines, egg-plants, 
marvel of Peru, &c. Sec Annual Plants. 
When they come up, admit air daily by tilt- 
ing the lights; and in April, or when the 
plants are two or three inches high, prick 
3 C 2 ionic 
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fome fingly in pots", and plunge them aHb in a 
hot- bed, as directed for amaranth us tricolor, 
cock's-comb, Sec. to forward them, and draw 
them up tall ; others may be pricked in the 
earth of the hot-bed, fix meh.es diftance ; and 
in June, the whole mould he moved into the 
open air, placing thole >u pots to adorn fore- 
courts, &c. and the reft may be taken up with 
balls, and planted in the compartments of the 
pleafure-garden. See Annual Plants. 
DAUCUS, the Carrot. 
This genus furnifhes feveral herbaceous 
fpecies, but of which only one claims efteeoi 
for general culture in gardening, which is a 
biennial eiculent, moft valuable for its large 
eatable root, and which is the Daucus Carota, 
or Common Carrot ; the odiers, having but 
little merit either for ufe or ornament, are 
rarely cultivated. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Chambers.] Calyx, an umbellate flower, 
eompofed of many fmaller umbels, the ge- 
ceral umbel having a many-leafed involu- 
crum, which for the partial umbels is more 
ftmple and fliort. Corolla, a radiated, 
difform, genera! umbel, having numerous 
florets, each eompofed of five heart-ihaped, 
indexed petals. Stamina, five filaments, 
and fimplc anthers. Pistillum, a fmall 
germen under each floret, two reflexed ftylcs, 
and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, none. 
Semen, a fmall, two-parted,'hairy fruit, each 
having two feeds. 
The fpecies denominated Carrot is, 
Daucus Cartta. 

(Carota) — or Common Carrot.'] Daucus, 
with a large, long, taper, perpendicular root, 
fifteen or eighteen inches long, crowned by 
ir.r.ny long* erect, finely-divided leaves, and 
when ic Yhoots for feed, an upright ftalk, 
branching out three or four feet high, having 
all die branches terminated by large white 
umbels, in May and June, fucccedcd by hairy 
feeds in Auguft. 

Of this fpecies there are feveral varieties, in 
refpedl to the colour of the root, though there 
is only one fort in general cftecm. 

Varieties an,] Carota with an orange-co- 
Jourcd root, commonly called Orange Carrot 
— With a {hotter red root, called early horn- 
carrot — With a purple root — With a yellow 
root — With a white root — all of them whole- 
fomc for caring ; hut the firft variety is the 
principal fort for the general crops ; and the 
fcrotui is fometimcs adopted for early fowing : 
but the other three arc only llragglcrs, acci- 
dentally occurring. 

They rire all biennial, rifmg from feed one 
year, and obtain perfection ; and the next 



they {hoot op into flalk, produce flowers -and?.' 
feed, and the root foon after dies. 

Of thefc varieties, the firft fort, Orange 
Carrot, is that which is the moft proper for 
general culture ; it grows longer, larger, and 
commonly of more handfome growth than the 
others ; as, when cultivated in a light, loofe r 
deep foil, they often grow fifteen or eighteen 
inches long in the eatable part ; and from two 
to three or four inches diameter at top, dimi- 
nishing gradually in fize to the lower end ; 
but as one method of culture fuits the whole, 
a few of the others may alfo be raifed by thofe 
who are fond of variety, as they are all ealily 
raifed in any quantity from feed annually, 
fown at almoft any time of the year, thougli 
the fpring is the proper period for fowing the 
general crops. 

The principal feafon of Carrots is from 
June until Chriftmas ; but by different fow- 
ings, as hereafter mentioned, they, may cafily 
be obtained throughout the year. 

Propagation and Seafons for fowing. 
All the varieties are propagated by feed an- 
nually in fpring ; or, to obtain a greater fuc- 
ceffion, may be fown at three or four differ- 
ent times of the year ; obferving, however, 
that the principal lowing feafon is from about 
the middle of February to the latter end of 
March, being the only proper period for fow- 
ing the main or general crop ; but may alfo 
fow fuccefsfully in April, for a full crop j 
and if a principal crop is fown in February or 
March, a fmaller portion might be fown in 
April, by way of fucceffion : and from which 
times of fowing you furnifh a fupply of Car- 
rots from June till March or April follow- 

lowcver, when young Carrots are re- 
quired as early as poflible, and a fucceffion of 
fuch to be continued during fummer and au- 
tumn, 6cc. four different fowings fhould be 
performed ; or to obtain a fmall crop in the 
moft early feafon, it may be effected by means 
of a hot-bed ; but ihall firft proceed in the 
natural-ground culture, in the following order. 

A rirft early fowing may be performed 
about Chriftmas, if mild, open, dry weather ; 
othcrwife, any time in January, or beginning 
of February, as foon as the temperature or 
the feafon is tolerably favourable : gene- 
rally allotting, for this early crop, a dry, 
warm, fouth border of rich earth, or fome 
other dry, flickered compartment of light* 
mellow ground ; fowing the feed in the ufual 
method as hereafter diicctcd ; and the crop 
will come in for drawing a young growth in 
May, and early in June ; but as thefe early- 
lown crops arc not always fo fucccfaful as 
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thofe of the February, March, or-April fow- 
ing, no confiderable fpace of ground fliould 
be fown, only a fmall or moderate portion to 
obtain a few early in young growth, two 
or three weeks before thofe of the general 
crop. 

The principal fowing for the main crop 
may be performed about the middle, or latter 
end of February, or beginning or middle of 
March, but not later than the latter end of 
that month ; though, as before intimated, fow- 
ings of carrots in April and May will 'alfo 
fucceed in tolerable perfection ; but the roots 
will not be fo large, efpecially thofe fown in 
May, which will fcarcely acquire half the 
fize ; therefore obferve the proper time as 
above, of February, March, or beginning 
of April, for fowing the principal general 
crops, as from which fowings we may obtain 
good Carrots from June rill March following; 
that is, it will furnilh fine young Carrots in 
June and July, but will be of a handfome 
large fize in Auguft, and by the end of Sep- 
tember or October, they will be arrived to 
full perfection, which in November fliould 
be taken out of the ground, and preferred in 
fand for winter and fpring ufe, becaufe, if left 
longer in the ground after being arrived at full 
growth, they, in fome moift foils, would be 
apt to canker, and rot away in winter. 

One or two fmall or moderate fowings- in 
fummer would alfo be eligible where a fuc- 
ceffion of young Carrots are particularly re- 
quired : — a fowing in May -will, furniih a 
young crop to draw in July and Auguftv &rc. 
. — and a fowing performed about the middle of 
July, will be productive, of a fupply of young, 
handfomc-fized Carrots, about the latter end 
of September or October,, continuing in. per- 
fection in November, December, &c. 

And, a fowing performed about the middle 
of Auguft, to ftand the winter, comes in for an 
early fpring crop; the plants coming up in 
September, continue a flow growth all win- 
ter, till retarded by froff; and then, if fhel- 
tered in very feverc frofts by a light covering 
of dry long litter, juft to preferve their tops 
or leaves entire, will be of much advantage, 
and you will obtain young Carrots in March 
and April, or till thole of the early fpring- 
fowing come in: thefc autnmn-fown Carrots, 
however, are apt to be tough and flicky ; hut 
as they come at an early feafon when young 
Carrots are a rarity, they are, therefore, ne- 
verthelefs always acceptable both for family 
ufe and in market, and with which the Lon- 
don gaidcners limply the markets plentifully 
from M uch until May, or till the arrival of 
the cuily fpring-fown crops. 



Bat respecting the above different fo wings, 
I would obferve they are not all in general ab- 
folutely neceflary, only on the particular oc- 
cafions already explained for each crop ; as 
one or two fall principal fowings in February 
or March and April, for the main crops, wilt 
furnilh a plentiful fupply in good perfection, 
in young, middling, and full growth, during, 
the whole feafon of Carrots, from June, July, 
throughout the autumn, and winter months 
: till the fpring ;. fo that, agreeable to thefe in- 
timations of the requifite general and occa- 
fional different fowings, the neceflary fupply 
for a family or market may be fuited accord- 
ingly. 

Early Carrots may alfo be obtained by aid 
of artificial heat. See their Culture in Hot~ 
beds. 

Of the proper Soit for them, and its Prepa- 
ration. 

The foil mofl proper for Carrots is that 
which is light, loofe, and of fome confider- 
,able depth - ; and if inclinable to a fandy na- 
ture in a moderate degree, it will be an ad- 
vantage ; it is therefore neceflary always to 
chufe a fpot of the lighteft and deepeft foil in- 
the garden, and fuch as hath been hereto- 
fore enriched with proper manure, obferving, 
if it has been dunged' the preceding year, ic 
is more eligible than dunging it the fame 
ifeafon^ as frefh-dunged land is apt to promote 
what is called worm-eaten, or a fort of canker 
'in the roots of the Carrots ; but where the 
ground is fo poor, that you conceive dunging 
is neceffary r ufe that which is thoroughly- 
rotted, and fpread it evenly over the furface 
of the ground to be trenched in regularly,, 
well broken and divided, not left lumpy to 
impede the itraight perpendicular growth of 
the Carrots. 

As to fituation, an open expofure free to 
the fun and air, as diftant from fpreading 
trees as poflible; Ihould be chofen, efpecially 
for the main crops, which fliould always be 
in the large open quarters; 

The ncccfliiry fpace of ground to fow for 
family fcrvicc is, for the main crops, front 
one, two, or three, to fifteen or twenty rodj 
according to the extent of the family. 

The ground fliould he trenched one full 
Ipade deep -at leaf! ; but, where •the depth of 
proper flaple will admit, it is advifable to 
trench it two moderate lpades depth ; for as 
Carrots often flrikc two feet perpendicular] v 
into the ground, they confequetitly require a 
confidei able depth of loofe foil, whereby the 
1'wclling part of the root will be long, flraight, 
and of large fize ; obferving likewife, that it 
would be of additional advantage to have th« 
* grouul 
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ground trenched up in rough ridges during the 
winter, two or three months before the lowing 
feafon, that it may be well meliorated by the 
weather, which will be au ticularly beneficial 
for the early and general crops ; and at {ow- 
ing time, it is foon levelled down for the 
reception of the feed : it is alfo of much im- 
portance in trenching die ground to take but 
thin fpics, and break all large clods, fo as the 
parts may be well feparated or divided, that 
the roots may have full liberty to perform theii 
perpendicular growth; for when obftrucled ir 
that by the too great compadtnefs or lumpinefs 
the earth, they grow fhort, branch or divide 
into forks, and become very irregular. 

Having, however, prepared the ground ei- 
ther by immediate trenching when wanted, or 
if it was ridged up, as above, in winter, then, 
at the ibwing-feafon, take advantage of dry 
tine weather to level it down for fowing, flir 
every part, and preferve a level furface; and, 
as foon as die ground is thus prepared, if the 
furface is not wet, but will readily rake with- 
out clogging, directly fow the feed, at lead 
the fame day, while the earth is frefh ftirred, 
and before rain falls to wet the furface and 
render it cloggy, or before the furface is too 
much dried by the fun and wind; and the 
following is the method of fowing. 

Method of fowing the Seed. 
Always, if poffible, procure new feed of 
the former year's faving, for that which is 
more than one year old never grows freely ; 
the neceffary quantity is, at die rate of about 
a pound and a half to an acre ; fo that, for 
the largeft family garden, a quarter of a 
pound is fufficient. 

It mult be fown by broad «caft, or fcattered 
as equally as poffible all over the furface of the 
ground, and raked in. 

A calm dry day muft be chofen for fowing 
this feed, otherwife, being of very light fub- 
ftancc, the wind would blow it away ; but 
previous to fowing it, as, bclidcs its being of 
the above light nature, it adheres clofcly to- 
gether by its rough hairy borders, it is proper 
to mix therewith fomc fand or fine dry mould, 
rubbing the whole between the hands, both 
to fcpurate the feeds, 1 and caufe the fand to 
adheic a little, to render them more weighty ; 
by this means you will be able to fow it more 
regularly, which othcrwifc would be apt to 
fall in heaps ; then having prepared the ground 
as bcfi)te dirc£\cd, fow the feed on the furface, 
moderately thin, and directly rake it in ; or 
the ground may prcvioufly be formed into four 
or five feet wide beds, having fpadc-wide 
alleys between, which may he neceffary in 
,moift or heavy foils, or when it is dcligncd 



to thin out the Carrots by degrees for ufc; 
fo may ftand in the alleys to low and rake 
in the feed, alfo to weed or hoe the crop, and 
to thin out the young Carrots occafionallv for 
ufe, without treading on the beds to bind the 
earth too clofe. But where the ground is 
light, loofe, and dry, the feed may be fown 
all over the piece ; then tread the ground over 
evenly with the feet almoft dole together, 
taking fhort fteps, being neceffary both to 
bury the feed more equally, and fettle the 
ground evenly in eveiy part, that when you 
Sand thereon .to rake in the feed, the feet will 
not fink in holes, in which the feed would be 
unavoidably drawn in raking ; therefore, as 
foon as the feed is fown, and trodden in as 
above, rake the ground over evenly with a large 
wide-toothed rake, either a wooden or iron 
one ; raking once or twice in a place is fuffi- 
cient; and as you go on trim off all large 
ftones and rough ftubborn clods ; leaving an 
even furface. 

The feed being thus fown, it, if good, 
will foon germinate, and the plants will ap- 
pear in fifteen or twenty days, and fometimes 
in a little lefs or longer time,-according to 
the feafon of fowing, nature of the foil, and 
temperature of the weather. When they 
are two or three inches high, they muft be 
thinned to feveral inches diftancc, and cleared 
from weeds, agreeable to the following di- 
rections. 

Culture of the Plants, 
When the young plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, they fhould he 
thinned to about fix, eight, or ten inches di- 
ftance, according to the fizc you intend they 
fliall grow, and at the fame time muft be well 
cleared from weeds. 

This work may cither be performed by hoe 
r hand ; but hoeing is not only more expe- 
ditious, as, by loofening the furface of the 
earth about the young plants, it will prove a 
very effential fcrvice in promoting their pro- 
gress of growth. A fmall hoe two or three 
inches wide fhould be ufed ; and dry weather 
fhould be chofen for performing the work, that 
the fupcrabundant plants and weeds, as they 
arc hoed down, may die; for if done in moift 
weather, many would ftrikc root as they lie, 
and grow again. In the courfc of the work, 
be caicful to thin the plants regularly to five 
or fix inches diltancc at lcaft, which mav be 
fufficicnt for fuch part of the crop in which 
the Carrots arc dcligncd to he ufed while 
young, and thinned out by degrees for ufc ; 
but in thofc intended wholly to (land to acquire 
full growth, hoc them at once to lix or eight 
inches diftance, iingling out the molt promif- 
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ing to ftand, and leave no where two or more 
together ; obferving to cut up all weeds, and 
ftir every part of the ground between all the 
ftanding plants. 

In a fortnight or three weeks after, as you 
fliall fee occafion, run over them again with 
a hoe, to cut up any draggling fuperfluous 
plants that efcaped you in the firft hoeing, 
cutting up alfo all weeds, and the plants will 
foon after cover the ground, and require no 
farther culture. 

In a month, or five or fix weeks after the 
firft hoeing, you may expect young Carrots 
fit to draw, which, if much wanted, may be- 
gin drawing when they are the fize of your 
little finger ; beginning with thofe which were 
left clofe on purpofe for thinning, and thin 
them out for the table as they are wanted, in 
a regular manner, fo as the remainder may 
have room to arrive at full growth. 

But when it is defigned to begin drawing 
Carrots for table when quite young, it is ad- 
vifable, exclufive of the main crop, to fow a^ 
piece purpofely for drawing ; and when fit 
to hoe, thin them only four or five inches 
diftance, and in May or June, when of due 
fize for the table, by a gradual thinning out 
the largeft for ufe, the others will gain more 
and more room daily ; and thus a piece of 
Carrots maybe continued in oocafional draw- 
ing till the main crop is arrived nearly at full 
growth in Auguft and September, and which 
may be taken up clear as they come to 
hand. 

Therefore, to have the principal crop of 
Carrots as fine as poflible, they, when fit for 
hoeing, lhould be hoed to the full diftance at 
firft, of fix or eight inches, as before ob- 
ferved, and fuffer them to ftand until Au- 
guft or September, before you begin draw- 
ing, when they will be long, large, and of 
handfome growth, and in October or begin- 
ning of November will be done growing, and 
fhouldbe then moftly taken up and laid in fand 
for winter, thereafter directed;- which, where 
there is convenience to lay them, is the only 
method by which Carrots can be preferved in 
due excellence during that feafon. 

Preferving them in Sand during IVmtcr.. 

To prefcrve Carrots in good perfection 
through the winter, the full - grown crops 
fhouliT be mofily taken out of the ground in 
November, when they have doncgrowing, and 
the leaves begin to turn yellow and decay and 
lay them in land in a dry place, out of the wet, 
and the reach of froft. 

This is neceffary for thefe rcafons, firft, 
that, if permitted to remain in the ground in 
winter,, they would be attacked by vermin, 



and become caokery and rotten, and in moift 
fat foils will often wafte away to nothing: 
likewife, if they remained in: the ground in 
winter, hard frofts prevent you digging them 
up when wanted ; but by taking the roots out 
of the ground in autumn, they may be pre- 
ferved perfectly found till March or April 
following, and will be ready for ufe in all 
weathers. 

They lhould be taken up in dry weather, 
with a three-tined fork, and fpread regularly on; 
the ground for a few hours to dry ; then cut 
their leaves off clofe, and clear off all adhering 
earth, and can-y them into a dry filed, cellar, 
or other room, where they may be flickered 
from wet and froft ; there lay them in dry 
fand, firft. laying fome fand, then a layer of 
Carrots, then more fand^ and fo proceed al- 
ternately, feveral layers one upon, another, 
and as wide and long as convenient, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of roots to be thus 
preferved; covering the whole a foot thick- 
with ftraw. 

By the above practice Carrots may be pre- 
ferved in fine condition till. April, both for fa- 
mily ufe and market. 

Raijing ihem early in Hot-beds. 
Young Carrots may be obtained at an early- 
feafon by aid of hot-beds ; therefore if you 
omitted an autumnal fowing in the full- 
ground, for early fpring fervice, or that thofe 
are damaged in winter, recourfe may be had 
in January or early in February to a fowing 
on a hot-bed, either under frames or occali- 
onal fhelter of mats. 

Make the hot bed of hot dung, four feet 
wide, as long as convenient, and two feet' 
high, and directly frame it, and put on die 
mould eight or ten inches deep ; or, for want 
of frames, may arch it with hoops to be co- 
vered with mats, firft earthing the bed the. 
above depth with light rich mould, and fix 
boards or a wreath of large ftraw- bands round 
upon the edge of the bed on the top of the 
dung to keep up theoutfide earth, or it might 
be banked up clofely on each fide and end 
with moift foil, as practifed for afparngus hot- 
beds : then having levelled and fmoothed the 
earth for the reception of the feed, fow it 
evenly on the furface,. and beat it lightly 
down with the back of the fpade, and then 
fift fomc fine mould over it a quarter of an 
inch thick: this done, either fet on the frame 
and giants,, or, in want of thefe, arch the bed 
over with hoops, and every night and all feverc 
weather cover it with mats, or, ifvou ufe a 
frame and glafles, the plants muft be allowed 
the full air every mild day, by railing, or fhov- 
ing off the lights; for the plants muft not be 
2 " k<:ut 
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kejrt clofe, oiherwifc they would draw up 
weak -and never fwell at root, fo muft only be 
covered principally on nights, and very fevere 
or cold-cutting weather. 

When the plants ar? icome up, and have 
two or three leaves an inch high, thin them 
by hand to three inches diftance, which will 
be room enough, as they will be moftly drawn 
oiF for ufe whi!e quite young. 

They may be greatly" forwarded in growth, 
by lining the bed on each fide with hot dung, 
in a fortnight or three weeks after it is firft 
made, and fo repeat it once or twice more, 
according as the heat declines. 

By this practice of railing Carrots in hot- 
beds^ a few may be obtained for variety, a 
month at leaft fooner than any in the natural 
ground. 

Raifing them in Fields. 
Field culture ot Carrots is fometimes prac- 
tifed for feeding cattle, and fometimes in 
large quantities for the fupply of markets., and 
either of which differs but little in culture 
from that in gardens, only the ground is ge- 
nerally prepared by ploughing and harrowing, 
inftead of digging and raking, and the proper 
time for fowing is March. 

The ground Ihould be naturally light, loofe, 
of tolerable depth, and in good heart, as ob- 
ferved in the garden culture, and fuch as 
has been in tillage before -, and if it has 
been dunged the preceding year, it will be a 
particular advantage ; othenvife if the land is 
poor, fome thoroughly rotten lightilh dung may 
be fpread over the furface, and ploughed in. 
The ground (hould be ploughed fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep, if the depth of good 
ftaple will admit, which is effected by double 
ploughing, i. e. ploughing twice in the fame 
furrow ; and two different ploughings at Icaft 
are neceflary, but if three, it will be much the 
better, that is, the firft fhould be in the be- 
ginning of vs inter, turning it up in high ridg- 
es ; the fecond is proper in January or begin- 
ning f)f February, acrofs ways the firft ; and 
the third and final ploughing fhould be in 
March, and mould then be well harrowed to 
break the clods, and fmooth the furface for 
the reception of the feed: this is to be fown 
in the broad-caft way, allowing a pound and 
half to an acre, mixing fome fand or dry 
mould with the feeds, to enable you to fcatter 
them more regularly, as in the garden culture. 
As foon as they are fown, harrow them in 
with a light harrow, and afterwards, when the 
furface is dry, roll the ground with a wooden 
horfc roller to fmooth the furface, whereby 
(he feed will be more effectually covered, and 
the plants will rife more evenly. 



When the Carrots are come up about three 
inches high, they muft be hoed in dry wea- 
ther, to thin them and deftroy weeds; having 
a proper hoe about three to four or five inches 
wide, cut out the plants to eight or ten inches 
diftance, ftirring all the ground, and cut up 
all weeds ; and in three or four weeks after, 
if weeds make their appearance, run over 
them again with the hoe, and they will require 
no further culture. 

They will be grown to a large fize in Au- 
guft and September, and be then fit for ufe ; 
but if they are defigned chiefly for winter eat- 
ing, they mould ftand till November, then 
dug up, and laid in fand, to preferve them, 
as directed for the garden crops. 

Saving the Seed. 

To fave Carrot-feed, you may either leave 
fome of the main crop in the ground in au- 
tumn, at a foot diftance, for that purpofe ; or, 
in fpring, plant out a quantity of the fineft, or 
of thole which were taken up in autumn, and 
preferved all winter in fand. 

But thofe which have been taken up and 
preferved in fand are preferable, efpecially for 
one thing ; the roots being out of the ground, 
you can readily fee and judge of their good- 
nefs, fo as to felect only fome of die hand- 
fomeft for planting, making choice of fuch 
whole tops are not cut too clofe to fpoil die 
moot for the flower-flalk ; they lhould .be 
planted in February, in rows two feet diftance, 
and one foot apart in the lines, planting them 
perpendicularly and wholly into the ground 
about half an inch over their crown; they 
will readily take root, and lhoot up flower- 
ftalks, and require no other culture than hoe- 
ing occafionally to deftroy weeds. 

They will lhoot up into ftalk in April and 
May, be in full flower in June, and ripen 
fcccl in Auguft, which fhould then be cut in 
dry weather, and fpread in the fun and air a 
few days till thoroughly dry; then threlh it 
out, and put it up in bags. 

This feed will fometimes retain its growing 
property two or three years ; however, never 
depend on any but one year old feed for any 
principal crop j nor fhould the fcedfmcn ferve 
their cuftomcrs with any that is older, as I am 
furc it would prove a great difappoinrment. 

DECIDUOUS Trees and Platits.-Such as 
defoliate or Ihed their leaves at the approach 
of winter. 

This is a very comprchenfive tribe, applica- 
ble to numerous forts of trees, ftiruhs, and 
herbaceous plants, comprifiug many different 
genera, fpecies and varieties, all of the Deci- 
duous kind ; producing their leaves in fpring, 
which, fini/hing their growth in fuinmcr, de- 
cay 
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cay and fall off the fame year in autumn or 
beginning of winter ; and the refpeclivc trees 
and fhrubs, &c. remain naked or leaflefs all 
that feafon, from O&ober or beginning of 
November untilApril or May following. 

Of this Deciduous tribe are moflr of our 
valuable foreft trees, all the different forts of 
fruit trees, and many of the ornamental tree 
kinds, as likewife the greater part of our mod 
beautiful flowering fhrubs, which adorn our 
fhrubberies, &c. as alfo a very confiderable 
number of herbaceous plants ; though the term 
Deciduv'w is applicable more generally to trees 
and fhrubs, than to the herbaceous tribe, as 
thefe latter, in moft forts, perifh wholly down 
to the root every year in autumn, ftera, leaves, 
and all ; and in the trees and fhrubs, the item 
and branches being durable, they only defo- 
liate or caft. their leaves in autumn or winter, 
as before obferved. 

As therefore the appellation Deciduous, as 
well as that of Evergreen, is more generally 
underftood to apply principally to trees and 
fhrubs, it mall be obferved accordingly in our 
prefent defign, and include the tree aifei fhrub 
kind only, and which coniifts principally in 
giving a general difplay, under one continued 
arrangement, of the names of all thofe as be- 
long to the Deciduous tribe : — previouily ob- 
ferving that as the Deciduous trees and fhrubs 
are comprifed in many different genera and 
fpecies, &c. cultivated on various occafions 
in ufeful and ornamental gardening and plan- 
tations, they, in their general defcriptions of 
growth, particular ufes, and culture in the feve- 
ral garden departments, being all fully explained 
under the refpedtive heads of the different ge- 
nera, according as they alphabetically occur 
under their refpeftive general botanic names 
in the courfe of the prefent work ; but as 
hereby the numerous genera and fpecies being 
difperfed in different pans of the book, agree- 
ably to that order of arrangement, it was 
judged ufefully expedient, under this head, 
Deciduous, to give the above-mentioned con- 
tinued arrangement, comprifing the general 
names of the whole Deciduous tribe together 
in one point of view, briefly fhowing at once, 
as it were, the names of all the different ge- 
nera and principal fpecies, &c. as come under 
that denomination ; intending thereby to form 
a cafual afiiftant to the memory, in occafion- 
ally making any collection lei's or more of thefe 
kinds of trees, &c. referring from this arrange- 
ment to the different genera under their rc- 
fpeftivc heads aforefnid, for the particulars : 
as in the following arrangement is given not 
only the common or moft general names, but 
alio the generic botanical name of each ge- 



nus is annexed, to which can readily recur as- 
may be required on the above occafion. 

And it may be further obferved, that under 
this head, Deciduous, comprehending nume- 
rous genera and fpecies of trees and .fhrubs, 
they are moftly all of hardy growth, fuch as 
will grow freely in the natural open ground 
and full air at ail feafons of the year, and in 
any common foil and fituation. 

So that, under this arrangement, fhall include 
only the Deciduous trees and fhrubs, which 
are'diftinguifhed from -the evergreens, by call- 
ing their leaves in autumn, remaining leaflefs 
all winter : the evergreens retaining their folir 
age in conftant verdure, and as they are often 
employed on feveral occafions different from 
the Deciduous kinds, they are arranged fepa- 
rately in fimilar order under the head Ever- 
greens;— and under each of which arrange- 
ments are given fome general obfervations 
relating to their utility, &c. in gardening and 
planting. 

As in the Deciduous tribe is comprehended 
all the forts of fruit-trees, fhall, in this arrange- 
ment, mention the names of the genera and 
fome principal fpecies, referring to the article 
Fruit-trees for a full difplay of the different 
fpecies and varieties. See Fruit-TREES. 

Likewife, as the Deciduous tribe coraprife 
many principal foreft-trees, or fuch as are 
cultivated for timber and other ceconomical 
purpofes in various trades, it is alfo proper to 
obferve, that, as foreft-trees confift both of 
Deciduous and evergreen kinds, the whole is 
given in a general arrangement, under a fepa- 
rate head, Forcji-trees ; but, as they are alfo 
occalionally introduced in ornamental or other 
general plantations, fhall, under this head, give 
alfo the names of the general and principal 
fpecies of thofe belonging to the Deciduous 
tribe. See alfo Forest-trees. 

Shall now, after the foregoing obfervations, 
proceed to arrange the names of the genera 
and principal fpecies, &c. of the Deciduous 
tree and fhnib kinds, under the general head, 
in one point of view, by their moft common 
or general known names, whether Englifh or 
Latin, adding alfo the botanic name of the 
refpective genera, in the following order. 
Abelc tree — (I 3 op7iIusJ. 
Acacia, Falfe — (RcbiniaJ — common falfc 
acacia — rofc-flowcrcd, or fcarlct — carragana, 
or dwarf— four-leaved dwarf— fhrubby yel- 
low-barked. 

Acacia, Thrcc-thoriicd— ^G/^/V//"^ — com- 
mon thrcc-thorned— Eaftcrn thornlefs — mono- 
ipcrmous, or fmgle-iceded. 

Agnus Caft us", or Chafte tree— (Vitcs) — 
narrow-leaved-- .broad -leaved, 

3 D Alder, 
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Alder tree — (Be tula J —round-leaved— long- 
leaved — hoary -leaved — cut-leaved —dwarf 
mountain alder. 

Alder, Berry -bedi'mg-^Rhammis). 

All-fpice, American— (Calycanthus). 

Almond tree — ^iffli^f/KiJ-common bit- 
ter-kernelled — fweet-kerneiled — Jordan fweet 
— white-flowered— Eaftern filvery-leaved — 
dwarf, Angle and double-bloflbmed— common 
almond. 

Althaea frutex—^i/^/AW— purple-flower- 
ed — red-flowered — white-flowered — pheafant- 
eyed— ftriped-flowered— ftripcd-leaved. 
' Amorpha, Baftard Indigo — (Amorbha). 

Andromeda, or Madh Gift us — (Androme- 
da) — fee the genus Andromeda. 

Angelicatree, Thorny — (Aralla). 

Annona, American Papaw tree, or Cuflard 
Apple — (Annona) — tririd-fruited — fmooth- 
fruited. 

Apple tree — (Puns) —common cultivated, 
many varieties — traniparent-apple — fig-apple 
— two-year-apple — common crab — Siberian 
crab — fweet-fcented Virginia crab — American 
cherry-fruited crab. 

Apricot tree — (Prunus) — common, many 
varieties of the fruit — bloached-Ieaved. 

Arbor Juda:, or Judas tree — (Cercis). 

Afh tree — (Fraxlnus)— common afh — flow- 
ering afh — manna afh — American afh — Caro- 
linian afh — paniculated — entire-leaved, 

Afh, Mountain — (Serbia). 

Afh, Poifon— (Rhus). 

Afpen tree— (Populus). 

Atriplex Halimus, or Sea-Purflane tree — 
(Atriplex). 

Azalea, American honcyfuckle — (Azalea) 
— vifcous - flowered — red - flowered — white - 
flowered — fcarlet. 

Azarole — (Cratagus) — fcveral forts ; fee 
the genus Cratagus. 

Bay tree — (Laurus) — deciduous bay — faffa- 
fras tree — Benjamin tree. 

Bead txcc--(MeHa) — common deciduous 
mclia. 

Beech tree — (Fagus)— common green-leav- 
ed — yellow -ftriped - leaved — white -ftriped- 
leavcd—dark-purplc-leaved. 

Benjamin tree — (Laurus). 

Berberry tree — ( Herberts) ■— common rcd- 
fruitcd— ftonclcfs red-fruited — whitc-fruitcd — 
Canadian. 

Bignonia, Trumpet-flower — (Bignonia) — 
radicant climbing, or common trumpet-flower 
— catalpa, or tree bignonia. 

Birch tree — (Beiula) — common white — 
black Virginia— dwarf Alpine. 

Bii th-woit — (Arijlohi/ihi) — . tree birth- 
wort [is rather tenderifh. ) 

BUck-thoin— C Prmiic). 
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Bladder Nut — (Stap/tyltsa)--threQ-kavc<l-~ 
five-leaved. 

Bladder Sena — (Colutea) — tree, or com- 
mon — Pocock's early — Oriental red-flowered 
— fhrubby fcarlet. 

Bonduc, orNickar tree — (Guilandina). 

Box-thorn— (Lycium). 

Bramble — (Rubus) — common wild-bram- 
ble — double-bloflbmed — thornlefs bramble — 
ftriped-leaved — white-fruited — dwarf bramble. 

Briar, Sweet — (Rofa) — common fweet- 
fcented — double - flowered — double blufh- 
flowered — double fcarlet — yellow -fkW/ered. 

Broom — (Sbartium) — rufhy-twigged, or 
Spaniih — double-flowered Spanifh — whit© 
Spanilh — ftarry Italian — befom, or common 
wild broom. 

Broom, Dwarf, or Jointed — (Genijla). 

Btick-thorn tree — (Rhamnus) — common 
cathartic — dwarf ilmibby. 

Buck-thorn, Sea — (Hippoph,e) — European 
willow-leaved — American oval-leaved. 

Bullace tree — (Primus). 

Button tree — (Cephalanthus) . 

Candie-berry Myrtle — (Myr'tea) — wax- 
berried, or common — narrow-leaved — broad- 
leaved — gale, or Dutch myrtle. 

Caffio-berry bufh — (Viburnum). 

Catalpa — (fee Bignonia). 

Ceanothus, or New Jerfey Tea tree — (Cea- 
not /jus). 

Celaftrus Staff tree — (Celajlrus)— climbing 
celaftrus. 

Cephalanthus, or Button tree — (Cephalan- 
thus). 

Chafte%ce, fee Agnus Caftus — (Vttex). 

Cherry tree — (Prunus) — cherry, many va- 
rieties — double-bloflbmed cherry — wild-black 
— wild-red — padus, or bird-cherry — Virginia 
bird-cherry — Canada bird-cherry — mahaleb, 
or perfumed cherry. 

Cherry, Cornelian— (Comus) — male, otr 
common red-fruited— fcveral other fpecies ; 
fee Cornel tree. 

Chcfnut tree — (Fagus) — common Spanifh 
— long fhining-lcavcu — ftriped-leaved — chin- 
(juapin; or dwarf American — American large- 
fruited. 

Chcfnut, Horfc — ( ALfculus) —• common 
white - flowering — ftriped - leaved — fcarlet - 
flowered— yellow-flowered. 

Cliionan'thus, or Fringe tree— (Chlonanthus), 

Guilt's Thorn — (Rhamnus). 

Ciiujuefoil Shrub — (PotentUla). 

Clematis, Climber, or Virgin's Bower—* 
— (Clematis). 

Clcthra— (Cletha)— Aldcr-lcavcd. 

Cob-nut — (Corytus). 

Cockfpur Thorn — (Crataegus). 

Colutea ; fee Bladder Sena. 

Colutea, 
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Colutea, Joinred-podded— (Ceromlla). ■ 
_ Coriaria, Tanner's, or Myrtle-leaved Su- 
mach — (Coriaria). 

Cornus, Cornel tree, or Cornelian Cherry — . 
(Cornus) — malricornus, or common cornelian 
cherry — bloody-twig, or common dogwood 
— gre'at-flowered Virginian— filky-leaved A- 
inerican — white-berried Pennfylvanian. 

Coronilla, or Jointed-podded colutea — (Co- 
ronilla) — emeras, or fcorpion-fena. 

Crab tree — (Pyrus) — common apple crab 
— Siberian crab — American crab — fwect- 
fcented Virginian — pear crab. 

Cranberry — (Vacchiium) — feveral fpecics. 

Creeper, Virginia — (Hedera). 

Currant tree — (Ribcs) — red-berried — 
white-berried — black currant — Pennfylvanian 
black — fhiped-leaved currant. 

Cyprefs tree — (CupreJJ'us) — deciduous cy- 
prefs. 

Cytifus, Bafe-trefoii tree— (Cytifus)—- la- 
burnum, or tree cytifus, (lee Laburnum) — 
fome other fpecies, — fee the genus Cytifus. 

Damfon tree — (Primus) — common "damfon 
—double-flowered. 

. Diervilla, or Dwarf Yellow Honeyfuckle — 
(Lonicera). 

Diofpyros, or Date Plum — (Diofpyrcs) — 
European— Virginian. 
Dog's-bane, Climbing — (Periploca). 
Dog-wood — (Cornus) — great-flowered — 
red-berried — blue-berried — white-berried — 
bloody-twigged, or common dog-wood. See 
the genus Cornus. 

Elder tree — (Sambucus) — common black- 
berried — white-berried — pariley-leaved — fil- 
vcr-ftriped - leaved — filver-dufted — gold- 
ftriped— racemous,fcarIet-flowered— Canadian. 

Elm tree — (Ulmus) — common doubly-faw- 
cd -leaved — fmall-leaved — broad-leaved — 
ftriped-leavcd — narrow-leaved Cornirti Dutch 
rough-barked — wych or Scotch elm — Ame- 
rican fingly-fawcd-lcavcd — dwarf elm. See 
the genus Ulmus. 

Ekeagnus, or Wild Olive — (Elaagnus) — 
narrow-leaved — broad-leaved — Empctrum, 
or black-berried heath — (Empctrum). 

Euonymus, or Spindle tree — (Euonymus) — 
European Deciduous, comprising — the nar- 
row-leaved — broad-lcavcd — rcd-bcrricd — 
white-berried — ftriped-leavcd. 

Falfe Acacia. Sec Acacia. 

Falfc Plane tree — (Acer). 

Fig tree — (Ficus) — common fig tree, — fe- 
veral varieties. 

Filbert tree -— (Corylus) — rcd-kcrncllcd— 
whitc-kcrncllcd. 

Fothcrgilla — (Foihergilla). 

Frangula, or beny-benring alder — (Rham- 
r.ns). 
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Fringe-tree — (Chionanthus). 
Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrtle— 
(Myrica). 

Genifta, dwarf, or jointed broom — (Gc- 
nifia)— arrow- fhaped - — upright of Montpe- 
licr—dyers' broom — tridented-leaved — dwarf 
Engliih, or petty whin. 

Ginkgo, or Maiden-hair tree — (Ginkgo). 
Glafs-wort, Shrubby— (Salfola). 
Glaftonhmry Thorn — (Cratcegus). 
Goat's Thorn— (Ajlragalus). 
Goofeberry tree— (Ribcs) — feveral fpecies 
— many varieties of the fruit, as — red-berried 
— green-berried — yellow-berried — white-ber- 
ried — prickly-berried — currant-leaved. See 
Ribcs Groftidaria. 

Ground) el tree — (Baccharis). 
Guelder Rofe — (Viburnum) — common (in- 
gle — double-flowered, or Snow-ball tree — 
ftriped-leaved. 

Guelder Rofe, Virginia — (Spiraea). 
Halefia, or Snow-drop tree — (Halefia) — 
quadrangular-fruited — biangiilar-fruited. 

Hamamelis, orVirginia wych-hazel— (Ha- 
mamelis). 

Hawthorn — (Crai/tgus) — common haw- 
thorn, or white thorn— feveral varieties: fee 
the genus Cratagits. 

Hazel-nut tree — (Corylus) — common, 
many varieties — filbert red aud white-ker- 
nelled — American cuckold-nut — dwarf By- 
zantine. 

Heath — (Erica) — fome fpecies, though, 
fcarcely deciduous. 

Hiccory tree, or American walnut — (Ju- 
glans) — white hiccory — black — ihag-barked 
— fmootb-barked — dwarf. 

Honey fu ck le — (L oniccra ) — com mon white 
— large white — early white — red Dutch— long- 
blowing i ed Dutch — Italian early white — Ita- 
lian early red — late red — fly-honey fuckle — • 
diervilla, or yellow — Tartarian — with feveral 
other fpecies and varieties. See the genus Lo~ 
niccra, 

Honeyfuckle, American, Upright— (Aza- 
lea) — whitc-flowcrcd — red-flowered — and 
fome other varieties, 

Hornbeam tree — (Carpinus) — common 
hornbeam — variegated-leaved — cut-leaved — 
Eaftcrn — hop hornbeam — Virginia flowering. 
Horfc-chcfnutrrec--^^E , /J-«/?/.^~fceChefnur. 
Hydrangea — (Hydrangea) — trcehydrangea. 
Hypericum, or St. John's Wort — (Hyperi- 
cum) — common ftinking — inodorous, or feent- 
lefs — Canary — dwarf American — Milan, or 
pa rk leaves — 1 ar§c- flowered. 

Hypericum 1« rutcx — (Spiraa) — narrow- 
leavcd — broad-lcavcd. 

]l(m\w>--(Jnfmimm) — common ofHcina 1 
3 D a white 
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white — gold-ftriped-leaved — filver-ftriped- 
leaved — Ihrubby yellow — dwarf yellow. 

Jafmine, Perfian — (Syringa). 

Jeiuits' Bark, Falfc -^(Jv a) — common 
ihrubby; 

Indigo, Baftard — (Amorpha ) — thorny of 
Canada. 
Jronwood — (Sideroxy'um). 
Itea — (Ilea) — Virginia itea. 
Judas tree — (Cercis ). 

Ivy — (Hedcra) — five-leaved, or Virginia 
creeper. 

Kidney-bea n trc e — (Glycine ) — Ca rol i n i a n 
— Virginian. 

Laburnum — ( Cytifus ) — common fmall- 
leaved — broad-leaved — long-fpiked. 

Lac tree — (Rhus). 

Larch tree — (Piaus) — common upright 
red — white — black. Amei ican — horizoncal- 
brauching — dwarf. 

Laurulunus — (Viburnum) — deciduous. 

Leatherwood — (Dirca) — marfh Virginian. 

Lilac — (Syringa) — blue-fpiked — white- 
fpiked — purple-i'piked — Perlian lilac — purple- 
flowered Perfian — white-flowered Perlian — 
blue-flowered Perfian — cut-leaved Perlian. 

Lime tree — (Tilia) — common green-twig- 
ged — red-twigged — Virginia fmooth-leaved — 
Carolina woolly-leaved. 

Liquidambar, fweet gum-tree — ( Liquid- 
ambar) — ftyrax - flowing, maple-leaved — 
ipleen-wort leaved. 

Lombardy poplar — (Populus). 

Magnolia, or laurel-leaved tulip-tree — 
(Magnolia) — glaucous - leaved — fmall - glau- 
cous with double flowers — acuminate-leaved 
— umbrella magnolia. 

Maple-tree — (Acer) — common fmaller — 
greater, or fycamore-tree — plane-tree-lcavcd 
— fugar-maple — Pcnnfylvanian— red, or fcar- 
let flowering — Tartarian — afh-lcaved— Mont- 
pelier— maple — Cretan maple — Italian. 

Mealy tree, pliant— (Viburnum). 

Medlar tree — (Mefpilus) — German, or 
common — arbntus-leavcd — amelanchicr, or 
Ihrubby medlar— dwarf medlar — cotoneaflcr, 
or dwarf quince — Canada fnowy mefpilus — 
woolly-leaved. 

Mencfpermum, or moon-fced (Mcnefper- 
mum)— Canada round-leaved — Virginia lo- 
batc-Icaved. 

Mczcreon — (Daphne)— early red — purple 
—white. 

Mimofa, or fenfitive plant — (Mimofa) — 
tree mimofa — pinnatifid-lcavcd acacia. 

Mulbcrry-trcc — (Atorut) — common black- 
berried — red-ben ied — whitc-bcrricd — paper 
mulberry-tree of Japan. 

Myrica, (fee candle-berry myrtle). 
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Nectarine tree — (Amygdalus). 

Nettle tree (Celtis) — South European- 
Occidental American— Oriental, or Eaftern. 

Nickar tree, (fee Bonduc). 

N ightfh ade, woody — '(Solatium) — common 
green-leaved — variegated-leaved. 

Nyfla, or tupelo tree — (Nyffa). 

Oak tree — ( Qucrcus) — common Englifh 
— American chefnut-leaved — willow-leaved — 
white Virginia oak — black Virginian — red 
Virginian — cut leaved Italian — prickly cupped 
Spanifh— Turkey oak — with feveral varieties 
of different fpecies — See the genus Qucrcus. 

Oak, Poifon— (Rhus). 

Olive, wild (See Elieagnus). 

Ononis, or reft-harrow (Ononis) — fhrubby 
purple. 

Glier tree— (Salix). 

Paliurus, or Guilt's Thorn— (Rhamnus). 

Papaw tree. North American — (Annona). 

Pafllon-flower — (Pajftflna) — blue-rayed 
or common. 

Peach tree — (Amygdalus)—- common, many - 
varieties— double flowered — dwarf peach. Sec 
the genus Amygdalus. 

Pear tree — (Pyrus) — common pear, ma- 
ny varieties — double bloflbmed — twice-flow- 
ering — ftriped-leaved. 

Periploca, or climbing dog's bane — (Peri- 
ploca). 

Perfimon or Pifhamin plum — (D'tofpyros). 

Piftachia tree — (Pij1acia)—t\w piftachia 
tree — turpentine tree. 

Plane tree — (Platanus) — Oriental plane- 
Occidental American — Spanifh, or middle 
plane. 

Plane tree, falfe- (Acer Pfatdoplatanus). 

Pliant mealy tree— (Viburnum). 

Plum tree — (Primus) — domeltic, or com- 
mon cultivated, many varieties — double-flow- 
ered— damfon tree— bullacc tree. 

Pomegranate tree (Punica) — granulous- 
fruitcd common — large double-flowered — 
ftriped-leaved. 

Poplar tree — (Populus) — Abcle tree, or 
common white — cut-leaved white — black pop- 
lar — afpen-tree, or tremulous poplar — Caro- 
lina poplar — Canada poplar — various leaved 
— tacamahacca, or balfam poplar — Athenian 
poplar — Lombardy poplar, the molt fwift 
grower of the populus tribe, and of almoft 
any other tree of our plantations. 

Prinos, or wintcr-bcrry — (Prinos) — vcrti- 
cillatc Virginian. 

Privet (Ligujlrum) — common privet — 
bloach-leavcd — Carolina broad-leaved. 

Ptelea, or Ihrubby trefoil — (Ptclca) — tri- 
foliate-leaved. 

Purflanc tree, Sea — (Atiiplcx). 
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Quick, or haw-thorn, or white-thorn — 
(Cratagus). 

Quince tree — (Pyrus) — common, large, py- 
ramidal fruited — apple-fhaped — pear-lhaped — 
— broad-leaved Portugal. 

Quince, baftard — (Mefpilus). 

Rafpberry — (Rubus) — common red berried 
— white berried — twice-bearing — cane, or 
fmooth ftalked — greater German — large yel- 
low-fruited — odorous, orfweet-flowering, &c. 

Reft-harrow— (Ononis). 

Roane tree — (Sorbus). 

Robinia, or falfe acacia — (Robinia) — See 
Acacia. 

Rofe tree — (Rofa) — white rofe — double 
■white — maiden's-blufh white — red rofe, offi- 
cinal — double-red — Provence red rofe— dou- 
ble Provence — blufh Provence — cabbage Pro- 
vence — mofs Provence — red Dutch — hundred- 
leaved Dutch cabbage rofe — marble rofe — 
— monthly rofe — York and Lancafter rofe — 
damafk red rofe — damaflt white — Auftrian 
red and yellow — yellow Auftrian — rofa-mun- 
di, or variegated — Scotch rofe, red, white, 
ftriped— yellow rofe, hngle, double — velvet- 
rofe — cinnamon rofe — thornlefs, or virgin 
rofe — mulk rofe — Pennfylvanian rofe — bur- 
net-leaved rofe — rofe de Meaux — apple bear- 
ing — eglantine rofe, or fweet briar — canine, 
or dog rofe, red, white ; with many other 
forts of rofes both in fpecies and varieties. — 
See the genus Rofa. , 

Saint John's wort — (Hypericum). 

Saint Peter's Wort, Shrubby — (Lonicera). 

Sallow tree— (Salix). 

Salfola, flirubby glafs-wort— (Salfola). 

Saflafras tree — (Laurus). 

Scorpion-fenna — (Coronilla). 

Service tree, or Sorb — (Sorbus) — common 
domeftic or cultivated — with berry fruit — ap- 
ple-fhaped — pcar-fliaped — bird's fervice, or 
mountain afh. 

Service tree, Wild — (Cratagus) — common, 
or maple-leaved — azarole fervice — Virginia 
azarole — fcarlct Virginia fervice — cockipui- 
thorn — downy-leaved Virginian — grecn-lcav- 
cd — common hawthorn, white-thorn, or quick 
— Glaftonbury thorn. See the genus Cratagus. 

Sloe tree— (Prunus). 

Smilax, or Rough Bindweed — (Smilax) — 
rough, or common fmila'x — oval-leaved — 
round-leaved. 

Snow- ball tree — (Viburnum ). 

Snow-diop tree — (Chionanthus and Hale- 
fia). 

Southern-wood — (Artcm'ijia) — common 
green — whitc-lcavcd — dwarf yellow. 

SpiniM, or Spiraea Frutex — (Spiraa)—\s\\ 
low-lcaved, common rcd-Jpikcd — - downy- 
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leaved fcarlet — white-flowered — Guelder rdfe- 
leaved — hypericum-frutex — crenated leaved— 
forbus-leaved. 

Stewartia — (Stewartia). 
Storax tree — (Liquidambar). 
Sumach — (Rhus) — tanner's fumach — flag's 
horn fumach — Venice fumach — lentifcus- 
leaved — fmooth fumach — fmooth fcarlet — 
fmooth red— varnifh tree — American toxico- 
dendron, or poifon oak — radicant toxicoden- 
dron. 

Sweet Briar— (Rofa)— fee Briar and Rofe 
tree; alfo ihe genus Rofa for the different 
varieties. 

Sycamore tree — (Acer) — common fyca- 
more — ftriped-leaved. 

Syringa, or Mock Orange — (Philadelphus ) 
— coronate common — double.-flowered — 
ftriped-leaved— inodorous, or fcentlefs. 

Tacamahacca, or Balfam Poplar — (Popu- 
lus). 

Tamarifk tree— (Tamarix)— French red- 
barked — German yellow-barked. 

Thorn tree, Haw, or White Thorn — (Cra- 
tagus) — common hawthorn — Glaftonbury 
thorn— cockfpur thorn, &c. See the genus 
Cratagus. 
Tooth-ach tree— (Zanthoxylum) '. 
Toxicodendron, or Poifon Oak — (RJius )— 
See Sumach. 

Tragacandi, or Goat's Thoi n— (A/haga~ 
lus). 

Traveller's Joy— (Clematis). 
Tulip tree — (Liriodendron ). 
Tupelo tree— (Nyfjh). 
Vaccinium, or Whortle-berry — (Vacci- 
nium) — comprifing the whortle-berry. bill- 
berry, cranberry, ccc. See the genus Vacci- 
nium. 

Viburnum, or Wayfaring tree, Sec— (Vi- 
burnum) — common, or pliant mealy tree — 
plum-leaved viburnum — maple-leaved — den- 
tatcd-leaved— lauruftinus-leaved — caffio-berrv 
li u fli — G ueldcr rofe. 

Vine, or Grape tree— (Vitis)— common 
cultivated, many varieties — fox-grape— cut- 
leaved — tree winged-leaved. 

Virgin's Bower — (Clematis) — common 
bluc-flowered — purple, red, anddouble-flower- 
ed— traveller's joy— curled-flowered clematis 
— Virginia tcrnate-leaved— oriental yellow — 
coriaceous-flowered — flammula, or fwect- 
I'ccntcd. Sec the genus Clematis. 

Walnut tree — Quglans) — common culti- 
vated, feveral varieties— hiccory, or American 
walnut, comprifmg the black hiccory, white, 
hag-barked, fmooth- barked. 
Wayfaring tree, fee Viburnum. 
Whortlc-bcrry, fee Vaccinium. 

Willow 
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Willow tree — (Salix) —common white — 
Aiming-leaved — white-barked — red-willow — 
purple willow — Norfolk purple — pendulous, 
or weeping willow— yell^w-barkcd willow — 
oiier willow — fallow tree, or ovatc-rough- 
Icavcd willow — with feveral other fpecies. 
See the genus Salix. 

■ Zanthoxylum, ortooth-aeh tree — (Zantha- 
xyhvn) — broad-leaved — narrow-leaved. 
. The foregoing regifter of the Deciduous 
trees and fhrubs comprehends all thole of har- 
dy growth, that will grow in the full ground 
at all feafuns in any common foil and fituation ; 
aud compriles all thofe of this tribe as are 
employed in decorating the various ornament- 
al plantations in pleafure-grounds, fhrubberies, 
parks, and other ditlricts; as alfo the different 
forts of Deciduous forell trees for timber and 
coppice plantations, and all the fpecies of fruit- 
trees. But as the forell: and fruit trees are ar- 
ranged each under a feparate head, in the articles 
Fcrefi and Fruit Trees, their different fpecies 
and varieties are more fully explained ; fo that 
under the prefent arrangement, they are all 
proper, either in general or feledt collections, 
to ufe in forming any pleafurable plantations, 
or as may be required, according to the nature 
of growth or peculiar merit of the different 
forts of trees and fhrubs in the refpecYive ge- 
nera, as they occur in the general courfe of 
the book. 

They are propagated or raifed by feveral 
different ways,. and moftly all in the natural 
ground ; many of them by feed, others by lay- 
ers, cuttings, fuckers, fome by grafting and 
budding; moftly all performed' in the fpring, 
in February, March, and April, or many 
occafionally in autumn, in September, Octo- 
ber, and November, though grafting is always 
performed in the fpring, and budding in fum- 
mer, Julv and Auguft: the whole being fully 
explained for all the different forts under their 
proper heads in the procefs of the general 
work ; to which we refer for the proper di- 
rections; and likewife to the article Nurfcry, 
in which are many cfTemial obfervations rela- 
tive to the railing and managing young trees 
and fhrubs in general to proper growths for 
final tranfplantatioii. Sec Nursery. 

All the forts here arranged arc cultivated in 
all the principal public nurfcry grounds, for 
the fupply of thofe who may have occafton 
to make 'collections, lefs or more, for their 
feveral or particular plantations. 

As they arc adapted for various forts of har- 
dy plantations, in gardens, pleafure-grounds, 
ihrubberics, ice. proper collections may be 
made of the forts required, cither for general 
-or any particular occulion, by recurring to 



the refpecYive genera; for the ticfired. informa- 
tion of their different degrees of growth^ pe- 
culiar habit, and fpecific diflinction,. and rc- 
fpective merit and utility for different purpofes ; 
a great number being large and lofty trees, as 
in the adies, maples, beeches, elms, oaks, 
planes, poplars, Sec. valuable both as firft- 
rate timber trees, and for any large planta- 
tions; others are of moderate growth to 
affemble in any general plantation depart, 
ments; and a very confiderable number come 
under the flowering fbrub denomination ; toge- 
ther with all the different fpecies of fruit trees, 
both to plant as fuch, and fome occafionally to 
alTemblc in ornamental planting. 

The feafon for planting or tranfplanting all 
the Deciduous trees and flirubs, is autumn and 
fpring; and occafionally in winter, in open 
mild weather. 

The autumn planting of Deciduous trees, 
Sec. commences about October and Novem- 
ber, when the trees, Sec. have terminated their 
year's growth, announced by the decay and 
falling of the leaves, -when moll forts of the 
Deciduous tribe may be fuccefsftilly removed 
or tranfplanted, which may be continued as 
required, from about the middle or latter end 
of October, till December or January, if 
mild open weather continues, but if appear* 
ance of fevcre froft, fhould decline all plants 
ing bufinefs, or at lcaft die removal of trees 
for that occafion ; and any as happen to be 
then out of the ground fhould be planted as 
foon as poflible, before the froft approaches in 
a very rigorous degree ; and in fome of the 
lefs hardy or common forts lately planted, 
fhould be fecurcd from the rigours of froft by 
laying mulch on the ground over the roots. 

Spring planting in all the Deciduous kinds 
may commence in February, if fettled tempe- 
rate weather, and continued as required all 
that month and March ; or occafionally till 
the beginning or middle of April ; when as all 
the trees and fhrubs of this tribe will be begin- 
ning to bud forth confidcrably for the renewal 
of their leaves, after which it is too late to 
make any principal tranfplantatioii or removal 
for planting; fo that it is generally advifahlc 
to finifli that bufinefs as much as poflible by 
the latter end of March, or early part of April, 
before the trees begin to advance confiderably 
in their fpring fhoots ; and if wholly com- 
peted in February or March, it will be of 
jcneficial advantage to the plants, as they will 
!ftrikc frcfli root more effectually, and cflablifli 
their rooting more firmly before the drought 
of fpring and fummcr commences. 

In removing thefe trees for planting, fhou'd 
be careful to take them. up with a full fpread 
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of roots as entire as.poffible; and of which, 
cut off any part broken or damaged in taking 
up : prune the ends of very long (hagglers, 
and fliorten any downright tap roots: and 
examining the head, prune any cafual irregu- 
larity, clearing alfo away fuckers from the 
bottom, and low ftioots from the ftem. 

And in general planting fliould open a cir- 
cular aperture for the reception of each tree, 
one to two or three feet or more diameter, ac- 
cording to the expanfion of the root, and of 
proportionate depth to admit the whole root 
freely in its full fpread, and fo deep as the 
upper roots may be three or four inches at 
leaft under the fufface: fo trimming in the 
earth regularly about the roots, fhake the tree 
or fhrub by the ftem gently up and down, that 
the earth may fall in more effectually clofe 
about all the roots and radical fibres, tilling 
up the hole fully a proper depth over the top 
roots ; then tread it down moderately clofe, 
firft round next the circumference, continuing 
inward to the ftem ; and then finifti the furface 
evenly, or a little hollow, the better to con- 
tain the moifture of rain or watering, efpeci- 
ally in late fpring or early autumn planting. 

In the early autumn and late fpring planting, 
if dry light ground, it will be good advantage 
to give each tree, &c. a moderate good wa- 
tering to the roots as fobn as planted ; which, 
in late fpring planting particularly, fliould not 
be omitted ; and the watering occafionally re- 
peated in very drv weather. 

DELPHINIUM, (Dolpkht-fowtr), com- 
monly called Larkfpur. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, flowery 
annuals and perennials, of upright growth, 
from about a foot and a half to four feet high, 
garnilhed with finely-divided leaves, and ter- 
minated by long fpikes of pentapetalous flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Trigynia. 

C/iaraflers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
five irregular petals, the upper one extended 
at the bafe into a tubular, obtufe tail, and a 
bifid neclnrium in the centre. Stamina, 
many filaments, and fmall erect anthera-. 
Pistillum, three oval germina, three levies, 
and rcflexcd fligmas. Pericarpium, three 
united unilocular capfules, and many angular 
feeds. 

There are about four fpecies of Delphinium 
common to the Englifh gardens, all of them 
confidercd as flowery plants, two of which arc 
annual, and the reft perennial, viz. 

i. Delphinium jijnch. 

fjjaeisj — Upright, or Unhranchett Annual 
Lark/pur.] Delphinium, with an upright, 
Jimplc, unbrunching (talk, two or three "feet 
2 



high, garnr&ed with finely-divided leaves, and . 
terminated by an erect long fpike of flowers, 
having monophyllous nectarinms, and of dif- 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties are,} Upright Annual Larkfpur,. 
with fingle and double blue flowers — Single 
and double purple flowers — Single and double 
red flowers — Single and double white flowers 
— Single and double fitver-coloured flowers — 
Single and double violet-coloured flowers- 
Single and double alh-coloured flowers — Sin- 
gle and double ftriped flowers — Large rocket 
Larkfpurs — Dwarf rocket Larkfpurs very 
beautiful. 

All thefe varieties of Dclphinitrm Jjacls, or 
Unbranched Larkfpur, rife with a Ample 
ftem, fcarce emitting any fide branches ; and 
each flalk is terminated by a. very long, erect, 
flowery fpike, compofed of numerous clofely- 
placed flowers, which exhibit a very orna- 
mental appearance in June, July, and Augufty 
fucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in September* 

2. Delphinium Confolida. 
Branching Annual Lark/pur.] Delphinium* 

with an upright, fub-divided, branchy ftalk 
three" feet high, long, finely-divided leaves, and 
all the branches terminated bv long afcending 
fpikes of flowers, having monophyllous necta- 
riunis, and of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.} Nearly the fame in colour as the 
Unbranched Larkfpur* and of which are An- 
gles and doubles. 

All the varieties of this fpecies fend out 
many branches horizontally, which turn up- 
ward toward the extremity y die flowers large, 
but rather thinly placed in the fpikes ; they 
all, however, form a very ornamental variety 
in the borders, &c. in July and Auguft, fuc- 
ceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn. 

3. Delphinium elatum. 

Tall Perennial Bee Larkfpur.] Delphinium, 
with fevcral upright ftalks four or five fecc 
high, adorned with hairy leaves, cut into ma- 
ny broad, expanded fegments, and all the 
ftalks terminated by long, erect fpikes of blue 
flowers, having dipbyllous nectariums, with 
bifid lips, bearded at the top. 

4. Delphinium grandiflorunu 
Grandiflorom, Perennial, Bee Lark/pur.] 

Delphinium, with upright, branchy ftalks a 
foot and a half high, fmooth leaves, compofed 
of many narrow fegments, ending in fevcral 
points, and towards the upper part of the 
ftalks large azure-coloured flowers iingly, 
having diphyllous ncctariums, with entire 
lips, appearing in July, fucceeded by feed 
in autumn. 

Of thefe four fpecies, the two firft and va- 
rieties arc wholly annual, but the third and 
fourth 
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fourth are perennial in root, and annual in 
ftalk, which rife in fpring,' and decay in au- 
tumn. 

The names Larkfpur atifi Bee Larkfpur are 
derived from the rcfemblance of the tail of the 
corolla to the fpur of a lark's foot ; and from 
the nettarium of the perennial forts to a bee. 

The flowers of all the forts are moderately 
hrgc, numerous, and moftly collected into 
erect fpikes, and are very confpicuous and 
ornamental. 

All the forts are very ornamental furniture 
for the borders and other- compartments of the 
pleafure-ground, and are fo hardy that they 
profper in any common foil and expofure, and 
ail the forts are raifed abundantly from feed in 
the full ground, as directed below. 

Propagation and Culture. 
The two annual forts and varieties are of 
the tribe of hardy annuals, railed from feed in 
the open ground, fown annually in the fpring, 
or occasionally in autumn, but moft generally 
the former; all commonly fown in ftnall 
patches in the borders, &c- in aflemblage with 
other hardy annuals in the places where it is 
defigned to have die plants flower, not trans- 
planted, as they do not fucceed fo well by 
tranfplantation.* 

The moft general feafon for lowing is the 
fpring, in February, March, or not later than 
the beginning or middle , of April ; and, as 
above obferved, may occafionaliy fow fomie 
in the autumn about Auguft or September, 
Sec. as the plants of that fowing fometimes 
rife ilronger in the fpring, and flower earlier 
than the fpring-fown plants ; however, as the 
fpring fowings alfo come up freely and flower 
in good perfection, it will generally be more 
eligible, as the moft convenient and regular 
method, to fow the principal fupply in that fea- 
fon, or, if fomc are alfo fown in the autumn, 
the plants of which coming earlier into flower, 
will be fuccccdcd by thole of the fpring fow- 
ing ; and thereby a longer continuation of the 
flowers will be obtained : or, as fometimes fcat- 
tcred feeds, difleminatcd from old feeding plants 
in autumn, are productive of many young 
plants riling naturally in the fpring in the 
borders, may retain fuch of them as are the 
moft regularly placed, to remain for flow- 
ering; the others, if removed young with a 
little earth about the roots, may be planted 
in another place, and continued; they will 
take root and run up to flower in a middling 
degree, in fucccflional order. 

It, however, is always the moft regular 
method to fow the general fupply in the fpring, 
as before obferved. 
The method of fowing being principally in 



little patches, as before intimated, towards the 
middle part of the borders in a varied order, dig- 
ging or loofening the earth for each patch, with 
a garden trowel, 8cc. forming the patches about 
five or fix inches diameter, fowing in" each ten 
or twelve feeds about half an inch deep (fee 
Annual Plants), and when the plants arc 
come up an inch or two high, if any appear 
too thick, thin them to about fix or eight 
ftrongeft in each patch, of the upright kinds ; 
and the branching forts to three or four in each 
place, which is principally all the culture they 
require ; they will run up quickly for flower- 
ing in June and July, &c. in a beautiful va- 
riety, i : ' : : 

But when intended to have a grand fhow 
of them in beds by themfelves, they are com- 
monly fown in drills, forming the drills length- 
ways the beds, a foot afunder, and an inch 
deep, fo fcatter the feeds thinly along the 
drills, and rake the earth over them evenly ; 
but the unbranched kinds are the beft adapted 
for this mode of culture. 

Or they may be fown broad-caft on the fur- 
face of the bed, and raked in, and when the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin them 
by hand or hoe, to three or Four inches di- 
ftance, but the branched kinds to treble that 
diftance. ... 

Or fometimes the dwarf Larkfpur is fown 
feparate in beds in diftinct patches, in rows 
along the bed, a foot afunder, and the patches 
the fame diftance in the row, difpofed in the. 
quincunx order ; in which they make a pretty 
appearance. 

In occafionaliy fowing Larkfpurs in au- 
tumn, fome may be difpofed in patches, as 
already directed, placing a fmall flick as a 
mark to each patch ; and may fometimes fcat- 
ter fomc feeds promifcuoufly, about the borders, 
and hoed or raked in; many plants will rife in 
the fpring, when you may fclect the beft and 
moft regular placed to remain, and remove the 
others that ftand diforderly. 

To prefcrvc the varieties of thefe two an- 
nual fpecics from degeneration, all thofe of 
bad colours, and that are very fingle, fhould 
be pulled out as foon as they lhow bloom 
enough to difcovcr their properties ; for their 
farina would impregnate the fine forts, and 
caufc a degeneracy. 

The perennial forts. — Thefe are alfo raifed 
plentifully from feeds fown in autumn or 
fpring, in a bed or border of common earth 
for tranfplantation. Sow them on the furfacc, 
and rake them in, and when the plants come 
up, hand-weed them occafionaliy, and thin 
them to three or four inches diftance, to re- 
main till October or November ; then plant 
than 
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thenvout where they are to remain to flower:; 
their roots will endure many years, increafe 
in fize, and the larger they are, the greater 
number of flower-ftalks they produce, fo as 
to exhibit a large ftiow of bloom. 

DENTARIA, Tooth wort, or Tooth Vio- 
let (Dentaria). 

This genus furniihes three hardy, herba- 
ceous, flowery perennials, producing annual 
flalks twelve or eighteen inches high, adorn- 
ed with many-lobed leaves, and fpikes of qua- 
dripctalous cruciform flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia SUiqnofa. 
, Characters.] Calyx, four oblong-oval, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four obtufe, cru- 
ciform petals. Stamina, four long and two 
fhorter filaments, and erect, heart-fhaped an- 
thers?. Pi stillum, an oblong germen, thick 
ftyle, and blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
long, taper, bivalvular, bilocular pod, and 
many rousdifli feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1 . De NTARIA pentaphylla. 

Five-lobed Dentaria.^] Dentaria, with up- 
right ftrong flalks a foot and a half high, gar- 
uiihed -with -digitate, five-lobed leaves, and 
terminated -by loofe fpikes of blufh-coioured 
flowers. 

2. Dentaria enmaphylla. 

Nine-lobed Dentaria'"] Dentaria, with up- 
right flalks a foot high, garnifhed with ter- 
nary trifoliate leaves, being compofed of nine 
lobes by threes, and the flalks crowned by 
bunches of purplifh flowers. 

3. Dentaria bulbifera. 

Bulbiferous Seven-lobcd Dentaria.'] Denta- 
ria, with flendcr flalks a foot high, the lower 
leaves pinnated and feven-lobed, tire upper 
ones fimple, and the flalks bearing bulbs at 
their fides, and the top crowned by cluflers of 
purple flowers. 

The -flowers of all thefe three fpecies arc 
compofed of four cruciform, obtufe petals, and 
arc collected into fpikes or cluftcrs at top of 
the flalks, appearing in fummer, and arc fuc- 
cccdcd by plenty of feed. 

The plants arc all of the flowery tribe, per- 
ennial, hardy, and delight moft in ihadc ; they 
arc therefore proper furniture for the bonleis 
of fhady walks, and fuch like compartments, 
though "they will alfo fuccecd in any of the 
open borders. 

They arc .propagated by feed, and by part- 
ing the" roots. — Sow the iced in autumn foon 
after it is ripe, or early in fpring, in a lluuly 
border of light earth ; and when the plants 
arc three inches high, may be planted where 
they arc to remain, and they will flower the 
year following. By parting the rqots, it may 



be done in October or November, or early in. 
fpring. 

The bulbs produced on the fi<3es of the 
flalks of the Dentaria bulbifera, taken off and 
planted, readily become plants. 

DI A NTH US, Clove Gilliflower, Carna- 
tion, Pink, Sweet William, &c. 

This genus furniflies a grand collection of 
herbaceous, beautiful flowery -perennials and 
biennials, of hardy growth, for the pleafure- 
ground, allof them fibrous-rooted, and the roots 
moftly crowned with leaves all the year, fending 
up flower-ftalks annually from one to three feet 
high, adorned at top with very confpicuous, 
pentapetalous, folitary, and aggregate flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Charailers.] Calyx is long, cylindrical, 
indented into five parts at top, fcaly at the 
bafe, and perfiftenr. Corolla is, in its An- 
gle flate, pentapetalous, with long narrow 
claws the lengdi of the caJyx, but the limbs 
broad, plane, and their-edges crenated. Sta- 
mina, ten long filaments, and oval, oblong, 
comprefled anthera?. Pistillum, -an oval 
germen, t\vo flyles, and recurved, acuminated 
ftigmas. Pericarpi-um, a cylindric, uni- 
locular capfule, four-parted at top, and many 
compreflfed, roundifli, anguJated feeds. 

There are many fpecies of Dianthus^ but 
not more than four that have any confiderable 
merit as garden-flowers, each of which fur- 
nifhing fome beautiful ran'eties. 

For diftin£Hon fake we mall treat of them 
under three different heads; firfl, the Gilli- 
flower or Carnation kinds, — fecond, all the 
Pink kind,— and third, all the Sweet William 
tribe ; all under the generical title of Dianthus. 

Firjl Head. The Gilli/isurr, or Carnation 
kinds. 

There is but one fpecies of Gilliflower, or 
Carnation, but which admits of a profufion of 
moft elegant varieties, all very ornamental flow- 
ery plants, for the embellishment ofthe plealurc- 
garden, flowering beautifully in July and Au- 
guft, fuccccded by abundance of feed in autumn. 

The fpecies is, 

Dianthus Cory ip Ay Hits. 

(CaryophyllttsJ—or Clove Gillifowr, includ- 
ing all the varieties of Carnation.] Dianthus, 
with many /hoi t, trailing ihoots from the root, 
garniJhed with long, very narrow, evergreen 
leaves, and amidfl "them upright, flendcr flow- 
er-ftalks, from one to three feet high, emitting 
many fide Ihoots, all of which, and the main 
ftalk, terminated by large, folitary flowers, 
having Short, oval lcales to the calyx, and 
crcnatcd petals. 

The varieties of this are very extenfive, 
and unlimited in the divcrfity of the flowers. 

3 E Principal 
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Principe! varieties are. 
Common Clove GiV/yWr-having a large, 
dai-k-red, fwcet-fcented flower, fmcllmg fra- 
grantly like cloves; henc»« derived the name, 
and ot which there are— Single Clove Gilli- 
flower — Double Clove Gilliflower. 

Ctu-naiicn, fsmetimes called Coronation (Co- 
ronariw)— having a recldifh Tingle and double 
flower — Variegated red and white Tingle and 
double flower — Variegated red, purple, and 
white tingle and double flowers— Variegated 
red, IcarTct, purple, and white Angle and 
doubie flower — Variegated red, or purple 
above, and white underneath, Angle and dou- 
ble flowers ;— and innumerable other inter- 
mediate varieties. 

But chefe varieties (Variegated Carnations) 
are bv the florifts divided into four principal 
ciailes, according to their different modes ot 
variegation, viz. _ 

Flake Carnations— having only two princi- 
pal colours, difpoied in broad flakes or ftripes 
quite through the petals. 

Bizarre Carnations — having three or four 
different colours, red, purple, fcarict, &c. in 
different fhades, varioufly difpofed in irregu- 
lar fpots and ftripes. 

Piquette Carnations — having always a 
white ground, pounced or finely fpotted 
with red, fcarlet, purple, or other colours. 

Painted Lady Carnation— having the petals 
a bright red or purple above, and entirely 
white underneath. 

Each of the above four principal clalies, 
though tolerably permanent, admit feparately 
of innumerable varieties, formed, both in 
refpeft to the luflre of the different colours, 
&c. as well as the different modes or difpoli- 
tions of the (tripes, fpots, and other diverfitics, 
in being more or lei's firiped with larger or 
fmallcr ftripes, or with different colours in the 
fame ftripe, or all of one colour: the fame 
is alfo obfcrvable in the fpotted or pounced 
flowers, by the fpots being cither more fre- 
quent, or thinly fcattercd, or large, or fmall, 
and fuch like variegations ; and by which the 
florifls form new varieties, acquired by raifing 
fomc every year from feed ; for from the feed 
of the varieties of each refpcclivc clafs in- 
definite numbers of new ones arc annually 
gained, varying in fome particular circum- 
tlances as above, from any that have before 
appeared ; fo greatly do they vary from feed. 
But it mud be remarked, that, out of a great 
number fo obtained from Iced, there may, 
probably, be but few that poffefs the rcquifiic 
properties by which florifls diflinguifh a fine 
Carnation. However, all good new varieties, 
of the above four principal claffcs, obtained 



among profelTed florifls, are generally digni- 
fied with the name of fome great pcrfonage, 
or that of the perfon who firft railed them, or 
that of the place where they were raifed ft> 
that, including the different parts of the king-^ 
dom, there may be many hundred different 
varieties, known in different places by dif- 
ferent titles, as above, fo that it will be im- 
poflible to enumerate them here ; obferving, 
however, that all of them belong principally" 
to one or other of the above claffes ; and that 
being firft of all obtained accidentally front 
feed, they are afterwards propagated, and 
continued only by layers, &c. for fow the 
feed of any particular 'fort, it is a hundred td 
one if any prove exactly like the parent ; but 
by layers, every one retains all the properties 
of the mother plant. See their Propaga- 
tion. 

The flowers of this fpecies and refpe&ive 
varieties are, in their charadleriftrc or Angle 
(late, compofed of five petals ; but in the 
double flowers the petals are numerous, and 
continued quite to the centre ; the doubles 
are alfo larger, and confiderably more beauti- 
ful ; and thefe only fhould be principally cul- 
tivated, which being all firft obtained acci- 
dentally from feed, they are continued and 
increased at pleafure by layers. 

The doubles are fometimes amazingly large,, 
meafuring frequently three or four inches dia- 
meter over the crown, efpecially thofe forts 
called burfters. 

But whole-blowers and burfters are com- 
mon to moft of the varieties, more particu- 
larly the flakes and bizarres. 

The whole-blowers are fuch whofe calyx 
or outer cup is of long and of equal growth, 
and opens only at top regularly each way, for 
the free and equal expanfion of the petals all 
around; and the flowers of this fort, though 
rather fmallcr than the burfters, are always 
more regular in their natural expanfion, and 
require confiderably the leaft trouble in ma- 
naging their bloom. 

Burfters arc fuch, whofe cup is large, and 
fwoln as it were, and is very apt to burft open 
on one fide, and the petals thereby break out 
of compafs, and the flowers become very 
irregular ; but by care in affifting it in due 
time, by tying and opening the calyx a little 
on the contrary fide, it may be made to blow 
regular, and will be very large and hand- 
fomc. 

But the whole-blowers are the heft calcu- 
lated for thofe who have but little time to 
fparc, as they will always blow regularly,, 
either in pots or the borders, without any 
attendance. 

The 
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The properties required to form a good 
Carnation arc, that the ftcm or flowcr-ihilk 
be moderately tall, i. e.- from about -eighteen 
to thirty inches , high, of proportionable 
ftrength all the way up, and at the top fo 
■firm as to fupport the flower erect, or at leaft 
•without nodding or hanging much down- 
ward ; that the flower be large and double, 
i. e. have numerous petals quite to the very 
centre, thefe long, broad, and regularly fpread- 
ing ; and that when the flower is fully blown, 
it may be gradually riling in the middle in a 
fpherical manner, and the whole expanding 
fo regularly, that the circumference or outer 
rim be perfectly circular. The colours mould 
be ftrong, lively, and elegant ; the ftripes and 
other variegations regular in' every part, that 
no great difproportion may appear in the dif- 
pofition of the colouring throughout the pe- 
tals of the fame flowers. Thefe properties 
are principally expected in the fine varieties 
in pots, defigncd for ftage flowers. 

What is to be underftood by ftage flowers, 
are fuch of the more capital fine varieties, as 
produce the moft curious flowers, fuperior 
in flze, form, colours, and variegations, being 
always cultivated in pots, and by the florifts, 
&c. when coming into bloom, are placed to- 
gether upon a railed ftand or ftage covered at 
top, both to defend the flowers from the wea- 
ther, whereby to continue them longer in 
full beauty, and that they may appear to 
greater advantage in their different varieties 
of colours, &c. 

Their general life in Gar Jens. 
All the varieties, or any particular approved 
forts, both of the Clove and Carnation kinds, 
are very dcfirable, ornamental - flowering 
plants to introduce in all the principal borders 
and other compartments of the flower-garden 
and plcafure-ground ; beautiful in their nu- 
merous, large, elegant flowers, in great vari- 
ety of different colours, ftripes, and variega- 
tions, in July and Augufr, ; and the plants 
being hardy to grow in any common foil and 
open fituation, all eafily propagated by feed, 
layers, &c. and not difficult of culture in their 
general growth, they fhould be admitted plen- 
tifully in every garden, proportionate to its 
extent, both in a principal fiipply fur adorn- 
ing the general borders, and (elect forts plant- 
ed in pots, as explained in the following ob- 
fervations and directions. 

The tine varieties of this beautiful flower 
arc in univcrfal cltcem among Horills and all 
curious gardeners, and are of the lift of prize 
flowers, that being railed in their fullelt per- 
fection, are carried to floriuY feaffs, to (how 
for a prize; which practice is (lill much in 



vogue iA many parts; and that the flowers 
ufually brought to fuch places, being the pro- 
duction of many different artifis, according 
to their utmoft dull, there are often very curi- 
ous exhibitions of them, in great variety, 
furprifingly large and fine. 

The fine varieties are commonly cultivated 
in pots, for thefe reafons : — firft, that they may 
be readily moved to occafional protection of a 
frame or awning of mats, &c. from fevere 
froft in winter ; for although, the plants are 
hardy enough to live through the winter fully 
expofed, yet, in fevere feafons, they are fome- 
tiines fo much cut, that they ftioot but weak- 
ly ; but by protecting them from the rigours 
of hard frofts, diey are preferved in vigour, 
and they will confequently be better prepared 
for fhooting, and will flower in greater per- 
fection. Secondly, it is proper to retain the 
fine varieties in pots, in order that, when in 
bloom, they may be placed upon a raifed ftage, 
covered at top, calculated both to (how the 
flowers to more advantage, by being raifed a 
foot and half or two feet from the ground, and 
by the top being covered, it defends them from 
the fcorching rays of the noon-day fun, and 
from violent rains, &c. which would greatly 
impair their beauty, and haften their decay. 
And laftly, by placing the pots of plants upon 
a ftand or ftage, having the pofts of which 
furrounded at bottom by fmall cifterns or pans 
of water, prevents creeping infects from com- 
ing at the pofts thereof to afcend to the flow- 
ers, particularly car-wigs ; for thefe mifchiev- 
ous vermin would otherwife get into the 
bofom of the flower, and gnaw the fweet part 
at the bottom of the petals, that they would 
all drop out of the calyx. 

But, as before intimated, a proper quantity 
of different varieties of fome principal fort's 
fhould be planted to adorn all the flower-bor- 
ders and the other conlpicuous compartments 
of the pleafure-ground ; for they will thrive 
in any common foil of a garden, and will 
flower abundantly in tolerable good perfec- 
tion ; and where' there are fever.il different 
varieties, they will exhibit a delightful orna- 
mental appearance for fix weeks, i. e. from 
the beginning or middle of July until the lat- 
ter end of Auguff, being their general feafon 
of flowering. 

Pots of thefe plants, as alfo of pinks and 
fwcet-williams, may, by way of curiolity, be 
brought to bloom early in fpring, by placing 
them in a hot-houfc or forcing-frame, in Ja- 
nuary, February, or March. "SccForcino- 
kramk and Stovk. 

^ 77/i' Soi/ proper for their Culture. 
With refpect to foil, all ,the varieties grow 
3 E 2 freely 
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freely in almoft any common garden earth, 
and in which produce beautiful flowers; but 
they are generally fuperior in that of a light, 
loamy nature, and of wti(eh kind of foil flo- 
rifls generally prepare a compoft for dicir fine 
varieties intended for pots. 

However, for the general plants in bor- 
ders, beds, any common foil of the gar- 
den in thefe compartments will prove fuffi- 
ciently applicable to ah thte varieties, hi which 
they will grow freely, and flower in good per- 
fection ; only may oblerve, that, by audition of 
feme particular foil or comport, the eminent 
varieties are by the fiorifls fomctimes blown 
fupc; lor in fizc of the flower : though may 
have veiy fine flowers produced in beds, bor- 
ders, pots, (Sec. of good common garden earth. 

Bur in regard to the improved prepared foil, 
defigned to hlow the more curious varieties in 
the belt poffible perfection, is as follows. 

Provide a quantity of loamy earth, of a 
light fandy temperature, from an upland or dry 
paflure field or common, taking the top fpit, 
turf and all, which mult be laid in a heap for 
feveral months, or a year, and turned over 
frequently, as directed in the article Com- 
posts; and is then to be mixed with about 
one third of dry rotten dung of old hot- beds, or 
rotten neat's dung, and a little fea-fand, form- 
ing the whole into a heap again, to lie three, 
four, or fix months, and will be then excellent 
for ufe ; and if one parcel or heap was mixed 
with one of thefc kinds of dungs, and an- 
other parcel with the other, for different fea- 
fons, it will make a change, .and may be 
found very beneficial in promoting the fize of 
the flowers. 

The above compoft is as good as can be 
for thofe plants, cither in pots, or to form 
into beds. 

This compoft, or any other earth you may 
ufc for this purpofc, fhould not be fitted, but 
onlv well broken with the fpade and hands. 
Sec 'Composts. 

Their Prepagaliin by Seed. 

By fesd. — When great quantities of the 
plants of this fpecies are required cither to 
furnith large grounds, or for market, or that 
it is intended to raife new varieties, it is cafily 
effected by fowing fome feed annually in 
fpring, in common earth, and from which 
the plants will rile abundantly ; and as to 
varieties, you may always expett feveral new 
flowers of good propel ties from the plants of 
each fovving, and poliibly not one exactly lik*. 
ihofc from whir.h the kid was faved ; and 
that from the feed of die fineft varieties then 
will probably be many very iiulirtetent a- 
vytll as good tlowcts lomc (ingle, fome dou 
2 



ble, though the Angles are always confider- 
ably more numerous than the doubles ; but it 
is from the doubles only wc are principally to 
felect varieties for our purpofe, which are 
marked when in bloom, to lay for propaga- 
tion, and the molt capital of which potted for 
the ftage, &c. and the others will do for the 
common flower-borders. 

The feafon for fowing the feed is any 
time from about the 20th of March to the 
fame time hi April, 

It grows freely in a bed or border of com»- 
mon earth, of the quality of any light, rich, 
kitchen-garden mould ; though curious per- 
fons often low the fine forts in pots or boxes, 
for the convenience of moving them in hot 
weather, to have only the morning fun ; 
however, you will fucceed in either method ; 
and as to fowing on a bed or a border, may 
either fow it on the furfacc, and rake it in 
lightly, or may firft rake the furface fmooth, 
then fow the feed on the furfacc, and fift over 
as much light earth as will cover it a quarter 
of an inch deep: obfervc alio the fame me- 
thod in fowing it in pots or boxes, giving 
moderate refrefhments of water in dry wea- 
ther; and the feed will germinate mora freely, 
and the plants rife regular, and take- a free 
growth. 

The plants generally come up in a month 
after fowing; give occaiional waterings and 
weeding, and in July they will be fit to prick 
out into nurfery beds, which prepare in an 
open fituation three feet wide; and taking 
advantage of moift weather, prick the plants 
therein lix inches apart, and iinifh with a 
general watering, which repeat occaiionally 
till the plants have taken good root. Here 
let them remain till September, when they 
will be fo well advanced in growth, as to re- 
quire more room, and fhould then have their 
final tranfplantation into other tluTe-fcct wide 
beds of good earth, in rows lengthways the 
bed, nine inches afundsr, and the fame di>- 
fiance in the lines, placing them in the quin- 
cunx order ; and here they arc finally to re- 
main all winter, and until they flower, and 
have obtained an incrcafe of the approved 
varieties of doubles, by layers : and until 
which periods, all the culture they require, 
is, that if the winter fhould prove very feverc, 
an occafional flicltcr of mats, during the 
harden; fiofT, will bo of much advantage, 
though not absolutely neceffary ; and in fpring 
loofen the ground between them with as 
hoc, keep them always clear from weeds, and 
when their flowcr-ftalks advance, tie them up 
to (licks, cfpecially all thofe that difcovcr 
by their large flower-pods to b'e doubles. 
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.They will flower in. June, July, and Au- 
gufr, at which times, as Coon, as the Angles 
and doubles are diftinguifhable, all th& Angles 
may be drawn out. to make room for their 
betters, the double varieties. 

When thefe are fully blown, examine their 
properties j the fineft may be marked for 
llage or other principal flowers, a r nd the others 
as furniture for the borders ; all of which 
may be increafed by layers the fame year, 
to treble or perhaps ""fix or eight times their 
number or more, fince each good plant will 
furnifli. from three or four, to ten or twelve 
moots from the bottom, proper for laying, 
each, of which takes root, and becomes a 
new plant die fame feafon ; and each of thefe 
again will in their turn fumifh the like num- 
ber of ihoots the following years, for the 
fame work of propagation ; aud fo each va 
rietymay be thus annually increafed to great 
numbers,' and every plant fo obtained,, of each 
refpective variety, retains all the properties 
exactly of the mother plant, which is never 
the cale of thofe propagated by feed ; though 
from feediings all our hue new flowers are al- 
ways firft obtained. 

Therefore as foon as the feediings fliow 
bloom, proeeed to the work of propagation 
by layers of all the doubles among them, or 
at leaft as many of them as you fhall ap- 
prove ; and the following is the method of 
laying them.: 

Their Propagation by Layers. 
By layers. — We obferved above, that the 
propagation of thefe plants by layers is the 
only method by which we can with certainty 
Gontiuue any particular variety, either new or 
old ; fince every layer, becoming a new plant, 
always produces a flower exactly in lizc, co- 
lour, 'and character, as that of its parent; and 
that being layed in fummcr, they form roots 
in fix weeks, , and be fit to tranfplant, and each 
produce flowers the year following, as well as 
each furnifh a fanner fupply ot fhoots for 
more layers. 

The proper parts for layers are thole leafy 
moots ariling near the crown of the root, 
which, when about five, fix, or- cfght inches 
long,, arc of a proper degree of growth for 
layers, and which, as they remain on the pa ; 
rent plants, being layed, the body part into 
the earth an inch or two deep, with the tops 
above ground, the infertcd part flrikes root in 
a few weeks, to tranfplant from the old llool 
the fame year, and will flower in perfection 
the year following. 

The general feafon for this work is June, 
July, and beginning of Augull, as then the 
ihoots will be arrived at a proper growth for 



that operation .j; and the fooner it is done af- 
ter the fhoots are ready, the better, that they 
may have fufficient time to root well, and to 
acquire flrength before winter : thofe layed in 
June and July will he fit to take off in Auguft 
: and September, fo will form fine plants by 
Qaoberv 

The method- of performing the work is as 
follows. — Firft provide a quantity of fmall 
hooked flicks- for pegs, three or four inches 
long, with which to peg the layers down in 
the ground ; alfo get ready, in a barrow or 
basket, a quantity of light,, rich mould, to raife 
the earth, if occafion,- around each plant ; 
and provide alfo a fharp penknife. Having 
all thefe ready, then proceed to the work of 
laying; firir. ftrip off all the under leaves from 
the body of the ihoots, and fhorten thofe at 
top an inch or two- evenly, and then fixing 
upon a ftrong. joint about the middle of the 
fhoot, and on the back «r under fide thereof, 
cut with your knife the joint halfway tlirough, 
flantingly, directing the knife upward, fo as to 
flir the lioot up the middle almoft to the next 
joint above ; by which you form a kind of 
tongue on the back or under fide of the Ihoor, 
observing that the fwelling, fltinny part of the 
joint, remaining at the bottom of the tongue, 
muft be trimmed off", that nothing may ob- 
ftruct the iffumg of the fibres, for the layers 
always form their roots at that part ; "this 
"done, loofen the earth around the plant, and, 
if neceffary, add fome frelh mould, to raife it 
for the more ready reception of the layers ; 
then with your fingers make a hollow or drill 
in the earth to receive the layer, which bend 
gently down horizontally with the cut part, 
into the opening,' railing the top. upright, fo 
as to keep the gafli or flit part of the layer 
open, and with one of the hooked flicks peg 
down the body of the layer, to fecure it in 
its proper place and pofition, ftill preferring 
the top erect, and the flit open, and draw tlie 
earth over it an- inch or two, bringing it clofc 
about the erect part of the ihoot, up to the 
leaves ; proceeding in the fame manner with 
the others; and when all the ihoots of each 
plant are thus layed, give directly fome wattfr 
to fettle the earth dole, and the work is finifh- 
cd, repeating the waterings often in dry wea- 
ther; and in five or fix weeks the layers will 
have formed good roots, when thev lhould be 
fcpn rated with a knife from the 'old plants, 
and planted in beds or pots, as may be conve- 
nient, in the following manner. 

Note, Carnations may Ukcwifc be propa- 
gated by pipings or cuttings, as dirovMed in 
the propagation of the pink tribe, though 
the laycis generally make the bffl plants, and 
' that 
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that method is moft eligible for general prac- 
tice. 

Taking off', and iranjpiav.titig the Layers. 
The layers, as abo'vW obferved, are gene- 
rally well rooted in fix weeks after laying, 
which you will obferve by opening the earth 
a little/ and examining -the bottom, or root 
part ; and it it has emitted plenty of radical 
fibres, they fhould be taken off, and planted 
out fepararelv. to form diftinc"t plants. 

Thev mull be cut or fepa rated with a knife 
from trie old plant, gently railing them out of 
the earth with the point of a knife or trowel, 
fo as to preferve the fibres or roots of the layers 
as entire as poffiblc ; and when thus taken up, 
cut off the naked fticky part at bottom clofe to 
the root, and trim the tops of the leaves a little; 
they are then ready for planting, either into 
bed's or pots, but rather into nurfery-beds of 
good earth, about fix weeks, and then the fine 
iorts may be potted ; therefore chufmg a bed 
or border of rich light earth, let it be then 
neatly digged, and the furface raked fmooth, 
and here plant the layers with a dibble, at fix 
or eight inches diftance, give directly a good 
watering, and repeat it in dry weather, every 
■day or two, for a week or a fortnight, when 
the plants will have taken freih root, and be- 
gin to advance in growth. 

In this bed let them take their growth till 
October ; then thofe of the fine varieties may 
be potted in fmall pots (thirty-twos or forty- 
eights) for moving to occafional Inciter from 
hard frofts till fpring, then tranfplanted into 
large pots to remain to flower; therefore, at 
the above-mentioned time in autumn, take up 
the layers of the prime forts from the nurfcry- 
beds, with fmall balls of earth about their 
roots, plant one in each fmall pot, and give a 
moderate watering, and place thein in a warm 
filuation in the full air till November; then 
move them to occafional flicker, as directed 
in their winter culture. 

Or may plant the layers at once into large 
pots in autumn ; but thcl'e are not fo conve- 
nient to remove to flicker in winter, as fmall 
pots, becaufc they take up much room in a 
frame, &c. befidds, by having the layers in 
fmall pots all winter when they receive' hard- 
ly any growth, and tranfplanting them into 
large pots of frefh earth in fpring, it proves 
very beneficial to the plants. Sec their Spring 
Culture. 

The more common forts may either at the 
above time, in autumn, be tranfplanted into 
the borders or other compartments of the 
plcafurc-ground, where they are to remain to 
flower, or may he continued in the beds until 
fpring; and then a due quantity may be dil* 



pofed in the borders, or fome" retained in the 
fame bed, for flowering, as may be conve- 
nient. 

Their Winter Culture. 
In November the fine varieties in pots 
fhould be moved to a funny, flickered fituation 
for the winter ; and if placed in a frame, &c. 
to have occafional protection from hard froft, 
it will be of much advantage ; therefore where 
there are any garden-frames at liberty, the 
pots may be placed clofe together therein ; or 
if the bed is raifed three, four, or fix inches 
with light dry earth, fand, or afhes, and fo 
plunge the pots in it to their rims, it will be 
a greater protection for their roots, covering 
them occafionally with the glafles in hard 
frofts, &c. but for want of frames, a bed, 
prepared as above, may be arched over with 
hoops, to be covered occafionally with mats. 

Under either of thofe flickers, the plants are 
to be covered with glaffes or matsj only in 
time of fevere froft and great fnows, but 
muft enjoy the full air in all open weathers, " 
by having all covering entirely off; for a mo- 
derate froft can no wavs a ffea them ; and if 
much covered, it would draw them up weak 
and tender. Do not however omit, in fe- 
vere weather, to afford them the above ihel- 
tcr, which will preferve the plants in greater 
health and vigour than if fully expofed to all 
weathers during the winter. 

Be careful alio that the earth in none of the 
pots is rendered very wet by the hole at bot- 
tom being too clofe flopped to detain the 
moifture. 

Thus continue your care of the potted plants 
till fpring, and then /hi ft them into large 
pots to remain to blow, as directed in their 
fpring culture. 

In refpect to thofe in the open beds, al- 
though they commonly ft;md the winter to- 
lerably, yet where any choice forts are con- 
tinued together in the nurfery beds, if you 
have any fpare frames, or the beds arched 
over, to be covered with mats or long dry lit- 
ter in fevere frofts, it will be of much advan- 
tage. 

Their Spring Culture, tranfplanting into Borders, 
Pots, £sV. Jhifting into larger Pots, tsfc. 
In the latter end of February, or fome time 
in March, or early part of April, the layers 
fhould have their final tranfplantation into 
borders, pots, &c. thofe as have remained 
all winter in nurfcry-beds fhould now be 
planted out, a proper fupply into the different 
flower- borders and pots, occ. finally to re- 
main for flowering ; and thofe of the fclect 
kinds, as were planted in fmall pots in au- 
tumn, or fuch of them us rtill remain in 
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beds, and that you intend ihall blow in pots, 
fhould be tranfplantcd with balls into the large 
pots,, where they are to remain for flowering. 

In tranfplantingthe layers from the nurfery- 
beds, finally into the borders or pots, fhould 
be careful to remove them with full roots; 
and if with a fmall clump of earth adhering, 
it will be of additional advantage ; or, how- 
ever, where this is not convenient, prcferve 
the roots as entire as pofltble ; plant them 
with the fame care, and they -will readily 
ftrikc frefh root and grow freely ; obferving, 
in this their final removal, to introduce a fuf- 
ficiency in the principal flower-borders, &c. 
in fome regular o.der ; and thofe which are 
defigned for pots fhould be planted now at 
once into large fizes, as mentioned hereafter, 
in which to remain for flowering, and furnifh 
layers for future propagation. 

But the capital varieties which were plant- 
ed in fmall pots in autumn, as before obferved, 
fhould now, i. e. end of February, or fouie 
time in March, or beginning of April, be 
tranfplanted into the larger pots to remain. 

The pots proper for their reception for 
flowering fhould be fixteens, but not lefs than 
twenty-fours ; for they fhould be nine or ten 
inches at lead in the clear at top, but if a foot 
the better, that there may be due room to lay 
the layers, at the proper feafon, for a further 
increafe, which -is an effential point to be 
confidered. The pots being ready, put fome 
pieces of tile or oyfter-fhells over the holes 
at bottom, and fill them halfway with earth ; 
then turn the plants out of the fmall pots, &c. 
with the ball of earth about their roots, and 
after taking away a little of the earth around 
the fides of the ball, . place one plant in each 
of the large pots, filling up tile vacancy round 
the ball with more frefh comport,, bringing 
it alfo clofe up about the body of the plant, 
which /hould ftand nearly as high as the rim 
of the pot ; and fintfh each pot with a mode- 
rate watering. 

Many pcrlons plant two plants in each large 
pot ; but when there is only one, they flower 
ilronger, make llronger fhoots for laycis, and 
there is more room to lay them. 

The plants being thus potted, place them 
in a flickered funny (ituation in the full air, 
and in dry weather iupply them with water 
twice or thrice a week, and here let them re- 
main till they arc confiderably advanced to- 
wards flowering ; then the fine forts may be 
placed on the Carnation flagc : where there is 
fuch conveniences, obferve as follow. 
Summer Culture, placing tliem on the Stare, 
and Management when in Blcom, £sY. 

During dry warm weather c ontinue the car: 1 



of watering thofc in pots every day or two. 
Likewife clear out all weeds, and at times 
iightly ftir the furface to prevent the earth 
from binding ; which will be beneficial to the 
plants, and preferve an air of neatnefs. 

In May and June 'the flower-ftems of the 
plants will advance a-pace, when fticks fhould 
be placed for their fupport, both to all thofe 
in the borders, as well as to thofe in the pots, 
having fticks for this purpofe about two feet 
and half, or a yard long, either round or 
fquare, but perfectly ftraight and tapering, 
from the bottom, efpecially thofe for the more 
curious forts in pots ; fharpening the lower 
end, thruft one down by every plant, to which 
tie the flower-ftems in a neat manner, which- 
repeat at different times, according as they 
advance in height. 

In June or beginning of July" the plants will- 
be confiderably advanced towards flowering, 
when thofe intended for the ftage fhould be 
placed thereon, both to be out of the way of 
creeping infects, particularly ear-wigs, which,- 
as before obferved, eat the petals off at their 
bafe, to the deftruclion of the flowers ; fo to 
prevent their depredation, the ports or fup- 
porters of the ftage ihould be furrounded at 
bottom by fmall citterns of water, as here- 
after directed, that the vermin cannot come 
at the pofts, to creep up to the flowers ; and. 
that by placing the plants on a ftage, having 
the platform eighteen inches or two feet high, 
the flowers are viewed to more advantage ;. 
and if there is creeled an awning over the 
top, fupported four feet above the platform, 
the flowers being hereby fcreened from the 
vehement heat of the mid-day fun, and de- 
fended from heavy rains, are continued much 
longer in beauty. 

Some Carnation rtages are conftru&ed up- 
on very elegant plans, both to render them 
ufeful and ornamental. 

But as to the general conftrudtion of a 
common Carnation ftage, it is formed en- 
tirely of flight timber-work, thus— A board- 
ed platform is erected, at eighteen inches or 
two feet height, formed by two ranges of 
planks, to contain two row's of pots length- 
ways, proportionable to the number intended 
to be placed thereon ; and which is fupported 
on pofts, ranged either in one row along un- 
der the middle of the platform,, or in two 
ranges, one on each fide ; and over the top is 
erected a roof of open work, live or fix feet 
high, to be covered with painted. canvas, £ci:. 
for the protection of the flowers, fupported 
either by a range of neat pods on each lide, or 
by one row. ranging along the middle between 
the planks of the platform, which is the molt 
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eligible ; the roof may be formed cither arch- 
v.uys, or like the ridge of a houfe, having 
the arches or fpars about a foot af under, and 
iYifKmed by thin flips e^deal carried acrofs 
t'icm rie whole length of "the ftage ; and the 
roof thus formed may be covered either with 
conrfe canvas painted white, or ftrong brown 
piper painted the tame colour with white lead, 
or with ftrong white paper brufhed over with 
linfeed-oii to render it proof againft wet, or, in 
default of either of thefe, may cover it with 
neat garden-mats, lengthways; eitlier of which 
being defigned only juft to fcrcen the flowers 
from the fcorching fun and great rains, that 
their beauty may be continued as long as pofli- 
bie. 

All the wood-work of the ftage fhould be 
painted white, both to preferve it from the 
weather, and give it a more lively appear- 
ance. 

In conftrucYmg Carnation ftages, fome are 
fo curious as to contrive flicks for the fupport 
of the flower-ftalks, fixed to the work of the 
ftage, by means of fmall neat rails carried 
along lengthways the ftage, juft over the place 
where each row of pots ftand, and from which 
rails, upright fticks, half an inch duck, are 
carried to another fuch rail above, placing 
them at fuch drftances, that there be two to 
each pot, and fo train the flower-ftems up to 
the outfide of the flicks. 

With refpedt to the cifterns of water above 
mentioned, to furrovmd the fupporters of the 
ftage, they are formed by earthen or leaden 
pans, about fifteen inches wide, and three or 
four deep, having a hollow or vacancy in the 
middle five or fix inches wide, like a focket, to 
receive the pofls, and is formed by a railed rim' 
in the middle, equal in height to that of the 
circumference; and the hollow or focket fo 
formed is to receive the bottom of the ports 
quite through to the ground, and the fpace 
between the outer and inner rim is filled with 
water ; fo that each port (landing in the mid- 
dle of fuch a ciftern, fufficicntly guards againft 
creeping infe&s, for they will not attempt to 
crofs the water. 

Thefe cifterns may be had at any of the 
potters that make garden-pots ; and if you 
chufe them of lead, every plumber knows their 
conftru£tion. 

But as making the above-defcribed Carna- 
tion ftage may not be convenient to every one, 1 
1 I hall defcribe one of a more cheap and eafy 
< oaftrudion. Provide fome flat earthen pans 
about fifteen or eighteen -inches diameter, and 
three cr fou*- deep, which place by pairs 
*>ppoute two feet apart, and fix or eight feet 
between each pah lengthways ; !ind in each of 



thefe pans, whelm a large garden-pot bottom 
upward, and acrofs each pair of pots lay a 
flat piece of timber, two feet fix inches long, 
and two or three inches thick ; then having 
long planks, lay thefe acrofs the timbers length- 1 
ways, in two rows, and your ftage is formed, 
then place two rows of pots upon the planks, 
and fill the pans with water, to keep off in- 
feas. 

For want of a covered ftage to fcreen the 
flowers, you may contrive a kind of fmall 
umbrellas or - round-fpreading caps, cither of 
tin or ftrong paper or canvas, nine or ten 
inches diameter, one for each plant, having a 
focket in the middle to receive the tops of the 
fupport-ftick ; thofe umbrellas which are 
formed of tin are the beft, and may be had at 
the tin-ware /hops; but if you make them 
of paper or canvas, firft form little round 
frames, having the rim formed with flips of 
lead, wire, cane, &c. the above width, with 
crofs flips of the fame materials, contriving_a 
focket of lead or tin in the middle for the 
fupport ftick to go quite through, as juft 
obferved ; and upon thefe frames pafte or few 
fome ftrong thick paper or canvas, which paint 
with oil-colour, that they may ftand the 
weather; either of which covers are placed 
over the flowers by running the fupport ftick 
up through the hole or focket in the middle, 
and refting the cap upon a piece of wire run 
through, or any thing fimilaT fixed acrofs the 
ftick, at fuch height from die flower as to 
fcreen it effectually from the fun and rains. 

Give attention to continue to tie up neatly 
the flower-ftalks of the plants in general, as 
they advance in " ftaturc. When they are 
arrived at their full height, the curious in 
Carnations fupport them ereiSt at top with 
wires, having a fmall eye or ring at one end, 
for the reception of the Howcr-ftalk, fo put the 
other end into holes made in the fupport-fticks ; 
thefe wires fhould be five or fix inches long, 
and fcvcral holes arc made in the upper part 
of the fticks, the firft at the height of the 
bottom of the flower-pod, the others above 
that, an inch or two diftanr, and place the 
wires in the holes lower or higher, that the 
eye or ring may be juft even with the bafc of 
the calyx, to fupport the flower in an upright 
pofuion ; and by drawing the wire lefs or 
more out, the flower is prefcrved at any di- 
ftance from the fupport as fliall fecm nccelTary, 
to give it proper room to expand ; and if two 
or three of the like wires arc placed alfo in the 
lower parts of the fupport-fticks, placing the 
ftem of the flowers ulfo in the eye ot the 
wires, all the lyings of bafs, &c. may be cut 
away. 
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To have as large flowers as pofliblc, curious 
florifts clear off all fide-ftioots from the flower- 
ftem, fufteririg only one or two of the, main 01 
top buds to remain to flower. 

When the flowers begin to open, attendance 
ihould be given to aflift the fine varieties, to 
promote their regular expanfion, particularly 
the large burfter kinds, they being apt to burft 
open on one fide, and, unlefs aflifted by a 
little art, the petals fometimes break out of 
compafs, and the flower becomes very irregu- 
lar ; therefore attending occafionally at that 
period, obferve, as foon as the calyx begins to 
break, to cut it a Utile open at two other places 
in the indentings at top, with narrow-pointed 
fciflars, that the openings be at equal diftances, 
and hereby the more regular expanfion of the 
petals will be promoted ; obferving, if one fide 
of any flower comes out fafter than another, 
and if the plants are in pots, to turn the pot 
about, that the other fide of the flower be next 
the fun, which will alfo greatly affift the more 
regular expanfion of the petals. 

Likewife when intended to blow any parti- 
cular fine flowers . as large and fpreading as 
poflible, florifts place fpreading paper collars 
round the bottom of the flowers, on which to 
fpread the petals to their utmoft expanfion ; 
thefe collars are made of ftifF white paper, cut 
circular, about three or four inches over, 
having a hole in the middle to receive the 
bottom of the flower, and one fide cut open 
to admit it ; which is to be placed round the 
bottom of the petals withinfide of the calyx, 
the leaves of which are made to fpread flat for 
its fupport ; and then fpread or draw out the 
petals upon the collar, to their full width and 
extent, the longeft ones undermoft, and the 
next longeft upon thefe, and fo of the reft 
quite to the middle, obferving that the collar 
muft no where appear wider than the flower ; 
thus a Carnation may be rendered very large 
and handfome ; but we do not recommend the 
practice as abfolutely neceflary, only mention 
it as the practice of thofe who have much 
leifurc-tinie, and who take a particular pleafurc 
in exhibiting very large Carnations ; and 
indeed, a Carnation that expands regular in 
its natural way, whether whole-blower or 
burfter, although they do not appear fo large 
as the collared flowers, yet 1 Ihould think they 
muft appear more natural and beautiful ; and 
even the largeft burftcrs may be made to blow 
very regular, by juft flitting the calyx, or 
fometimes tying it when burflmg very irregu- 
larly, as before di reded. 

But as the whole-blowers always expand 
regular without any trouble of opening the 
calyx, and although not fo large as the burft- 



ers, yejt have great beauty, and are the molt 
proper for general culture, for thofe who have 
much other bufinefs to mind. 

Continue the care of watering the pots, 
which in dry hot weather will be neceflary 
every day, being eflential to promote the fize 
of the flowers, and increafe ihe ftrength of the 
lhoots of the plants at bottom, for layers. 

And as in June and July the layer-ftioots will 
be arrived at proper growth for laying, ihould 
alfo be layed to continue your increafe of the 
approved varieties, and fo continue laying the 
(boots of each year's growth at the above fea- 
fon, managing them always as before directed. 

As to the border Carnations, i. e. fuch as 
you intend (hall flower in borders or beds in 
the full ground, any of the varieties may be 
employed, and their propagation both by feed 
and layers is the fame as already directed ; 
the feafon for tranfplanting them into the 
places of their final deftination for flowering, 
is alfo either in autumn or fpring, that is, 
October or beginning of November for the 
autumn planting, and for that of the fpring, 
any time in March, or firft fortnight in April ;. 
removing them with little balls about their 
roots, planting them a foot and half to two feet 
from the edge of the border; and as to culture, 
it is principally tying up the flower-ftalks as 
they advance in ftature, and to make layers of 
all the approved forts annually, in June or July, 
whereby to obtain a farther increafe of young 
plants, for fucceflional flowering the following 
year ; for, although the old plants will conti- 
nue three or four years, they never blow fo 
ftrong and large in full perfection as in the firft 
and fecond year of flowering, in which the 
plants are rather of a biennial nature; fo 
thould always raife a frefli fupply every year 
or two by layers ; or occafionally by pipings, 
as directed for the pinks. 

General Obfervathm. 
It maybe proper hereto obferve, that, as life 
Gilliflowers in general, both of the Clove and 
Carnation tribe, are principally of the biennial- 
perennial nature ; and that, although the fame 
individual plants will furvivc and continue 
feveral years, they generally, after the firft 
and fecond year of flowering, become moftly 
i)f a more infirm, draggling growth, not 
(lowering in equal perfection as the one and 
two-years old plants, it is therefore proper to 
continue raifing fome every year from layers, 
&c. of the approved varieties, in order thereby 
to have a fucceflional llock of young full- 
flowering plants. 

Carnations in general, whether for pots, or 
as border-flowers, their propagation and cul- 
ture is always the fame as already directed, 
3 F uudei 
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under the two refpetSUve heads of propagation 
bv feed, and by layers : railed and treated 
according to thefe directions, become good 
plants the fame feafon, for transplanting 
finally in autumn or fpring following, either 
into pots or the open borders, and they will 
flower in the utmoft perfection the fucceeding 

And that the general feafon for planting 
out finally all Torts, feedlings and layers from 
the nurlerv-betls, «kc. into the places where you 
defign the'v fhall flower, either in pots or the 
full ground, is October or beginning of No- 
vember, or in fpring any time from the latter 
tnd of February to the beginning or middle of 
April ; removing them w-ith fmall balls or with 
thejr full roots, plant them fmgly, that is, one 
in a place, s.nd always rinifh with a watering 
to fettle the earth cloie about the roots. 

Always in May and June give attendance 
to tie up the flower-ftalks to fupport-fticks, 
repeating it occalionally ; tor this looks neat 
to the eve. and promotes the lize and regularity 
of the rfowers. 

Every fpring it mav be proper to fow fome 
feed to obtain varieties. 

Every fummer, in June or July, make layers 
for increafe of all the approved double forts, 
whether Ciove or Carnation, of the Flake, 
Bizarre, Piquecte, or Painted Lady kinds. 

Or fometimes propagated by cuttings and 
pipings, as directed in the propagation of 
Pinks; but thefe are not fo fuccefsful in general 
as lavers. 

As to the old roots, having a good increafe 
of new young plants by layers, you may cither 
eradicate them, or ufe'thcin indifferent parts 
of the pleafure-ground in vacant fpaces of 
Surge borders, Sec- for beingperennial, they will 
endure feveral years, though the new plants 
always afford the largelt and fineit flowers. 
Saving the Seed. 

All the varieties of Carnations, both fmgle 
and double-llowcrcd plants, produce abundance 
i)f fce.1, which ripens freely in Auguft and 
S-ptcmher. 

Hut to have the greater chance of obtaining 
feeds for railing tine new varieties, you fhould 
mark fome ot the tine ft flowers when in 
bloom; and all thofe of bad colours, or of 
other bad properties, Ihould bo removed, to 
pryvcm any admixture of the farina. For the 
lame rcafon, it h alio of impoitance, for the 
puipofe of Ice !, to keep tlie Hakes, bizanc.s, 
piqucttes, &l. as fai diltaiit as poffible, where- 
by each of t!uh: forts may, even from feed, he 
preferved file; ibly perman-.iu, though each in 
icfeif profufe in many varieties of its own 
kind. 



It is allb worth obferving, that feedling 
plants are generally more prolific in good feed, 
than fuch as have been long increafed from 
year to year by layers. ' 

The ripening of the feeds fhould be attended 
to in Augufl and September, in order to gather 
the pods in due time, according as they ripen, 
in dry weather, which fpread on paper, or 
fhelves, &c. to dry ; then rub out the feed, and 
put it up in dry papers till fo wing-time in 
fpring. 

Second Head of Dianthus. 

Dianthus, comprifmg thofe kinds of Dian- 
thus commonly denominated Pinks. 

The principal fpecies of the Pink kind are 
difiinguifhable from the Carnation tribe of the 
fit ft clafs, by the (hoots and leaves being con- 
iiderably fhorter, fmaller, more numerous, 
and tufted ; and the flower-ftalks fhorter, the 
flowers fmaller, and more crenated. All of 
which fpecies are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted plants of the flowery tribe, for the 
pleafure-ground ; moftly perennial, or of the 
biennial-perennial kinds, and fome annual- 
biennial ; and all of which admit of feveral 
eminent varieties of great merit for the orna- 
ment of the pleafure garden. 

There are about four fpecies, which may 
be admitted into the flower-garden, three per- 
ennial, and one annual. 

Clafs and order, the fame as the Carnation. 
See the Firjl Head. 

The firft three arc perennials, or biennial- 
perennials, viz. 

1. Dianthus de/tcides. 

The Common Pink.) Dianthus with nume- 
rous fhort leafy Ihoots crowning the root, in 
a tufted head clofc to the ground, clofely gar- 
nifhed with fmall narrow leaves, and from 
the ends of the Ihoots many ercdl flower-ftalks 
from about fix to fifteen inches high, termi- 
nated by folitary flowers, having lanceolate 
double fcalcs to the calyx, and crenated petals, 
and with linglc and double flowers of different 
colours, and variegations in the varieties. 

2. Dianthus vinrjneus. 

Maiden Pink, commonly called Matted Pink. ] 
Dianthus with numerous low, trailing, leafy 
Ihoots, crowning the root in a matted tuft, 
dole to the ground, garnilhcd with (hott, awl- 
ihapcd, decp-grcin, grail y leaves; and many 
erect flowei-llalLs fix or eight inches high, 
terminated each by one red flower having 
very Hunt calvcinal fcalcs, and crenated pe- 
tals'. 

I'aiiely.~\ With fljlh-colourcd flowers. 

3. Dianthus g/nueus. 

(HauatK, or (hey leaved Mountain Pink."] 
Dianthus with many low leafy ihoots crown- 
ing 
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ing the root in a clufter clofe to the ground ; 
very fhort, narrow, grey-coloured leaves, and 
many ere£t, branchy flower-ftalks eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by large white flowers, 
having a purple circle in the bottom ; and with 
four lanceolate, calycinal fcales, and crenated 
petals. 

Variety.] With double flowers. 

Thefe three fpecies and following varieties 
are the forts of Pinks the moft commonly cul- 
tivated, all of which are perennial. 

The mojl material Varieties are, 

Common Red Pink.— Produces flower-ftalks 
eigiit or ten inches high, and imall red flow- 
ers. 

Damajk Pink. — Produces flower-ftalks fix 
or eight inches high, and reddifh -purple flow- 
ers. 

White Pink.— Producing flower-ftalks eight 
or ten inches high, and very white flowers. 

White -fringed Pink. — Produces flower- 
ftalks fix or eight inches high, and pure white 
flowers, having the edges of the petals confi- 
derably jagged or fringed. 

Pheafant's-eye Pink. — Producing firm flow- 
er-ftalks eight or ten inches high, and large 
whitifti and blufh-coloured flowers, having a 
dark- purple fpot or eye in the middle, hence 
called Pheafant's-eye Pink. 

Of this fort there are numerous varieties 
obtained from feed, all of them generally re- 
taining the purple eye in the middle, but 
differing from each other in fize, doublenefs, 
colour, and the fize and colour of the eye, &c. 
fo that the different intermediate varieties have 
names according to the fancy of the perfon 
who firft raifed each new variety. 

Red Cob Pink. — Producing flower-ftalks 
twelve or fifteen inches high, and large bright 
red flowers. 

White Cob Pink— -Tall ftcms, large white 
flowers. 

Painted-Lady Pink.— Bright purplifh-rcd, 
white, &c. 

CiovcPini.--L.argc, deep-red flowers, ftrong- 
ly clove-fcented. 

Of eacli of the above varieties there are 
fingle and double flowers : the (ingles are but 
little regarded, as enough of them may be 
obtained from feed, and from which alfo the 
doubles were firft obtained ; but the doubles 
being large, mulcipetulous, and more beautiful, 
are the only foils worth general culture, and 
which being once obtained, they may be con- 
tinued and increafed abundantly by layers, 
flips, cuttings, and pipings. See their Propa- 
gation. 

As to the flowering fcafon of all the varie- 
ties, fome of the fmall (bi ts, i'uch as the da- 



mafk, and white ftiaggy Pink, often. flower in 
May, or early in June ; which are fucceeded 
by the others, continuing in fuccefflon. till 
July, and all furnifhing feed in autumn. 

4. Diant HVS.chinenJis. • • 

Chinefe, or Indian Pink.] Dianthus with 
upright, firm flower-ftalks, branching erectly 
on every fide, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and all the branches terminated by folitary 
flowers ; having awl-lliaped, fpreading, caly- 
cinal fcales equalling the tube, and indented 
petals ; and with fingle and double flowers of 
different colours, and variegations in the varie- 
ties. — Flowering from July till November. 

Varieties are,] With bright-red fingle and 
double flowers — with purple fingle and double 
flowers — white fingle and double flowers — ■ 
variegated fingle and double flowers — Imperial 
large-flowered ; of each of which are many 
intermediate varieties in refpecl to the fhades, 
and difpofition of the colourings, efpecially of 
the variegated kinds, which are in general 
lively and elegant; the doubles in particulav 
are Angularly beautiful, being large and verv 
full of petals to the very centre ; all of which 
varieties may be confidered both as annual and 
biennial, for they, riling from feed in fpring, 
flower the fame year in fummer, and com- 
monly perifh in winter, efpecially in moiil 
foils; but if planted in dry warm ground, 
fhekered from fevere froft. or fome in pots 
placed in a garden-frame in winter, the roots 
will continue two years, and flower ftrongeft 
the fecond feafon of their bloom : they all 
flower abundantly from July till the beginning 
of winter, furnifhing plenty of feed in autumn, 
from which the plants are raifed plentifullv in 
fpring, either in the full ground or in hot- 
beds, to bring them more forward. 

All the flowers of the above four fpecies of 
Pinks, and their varieties, are in their fingle 
ftate compofed of five petals ; but in their 
compound or double ftate, the petals are mul- 
tiplied, and the firft 3iul fourth fpecies are very 
prolific in double varieties, which are often 
large and very full of petals, continued in 
many ferics to the centre ; and both linglri 
and doubles arife from feed, but often ten or 
twenty or more Angles to one double. 

They flower in June and July ; the annual 
fort continues till autumn, and all of them 
produce feed in plenty. 

life in Gardens, fcfr. of all the Sorts. 

All (lie above four fpecies of the Pink trib:\ 
and rcfpeiSUve varieties, confidered as hardy 
flowering plants, are proper furniture for the 
compartments of the pleafure-gronnd ; but the. 
firft fpecies, Dianthus dcltoidts, and varieties, 
have fupcrior merit both for the beamy and 
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fragrance of their flowers, and are the forts in 
greateft eftimation for general culture, as 
plants of ornament ; and as each plant of any 
tolerable fize produces n*o|erous flower-ftalks, 
all terminated by flowers, renders them choice 
furniture for the common flower-borders, 
to embellifh the vacant fpaces in the fronts of 
fmall lhrubbery clumps. The fecond and 
third fpecies are alfo retained in many gardens, 
to increase the variety in the collection of 
flowering perennials. And the fourth fpecies, 
Dianthus chinenfa, has great merit, not only 
for the livelinefs of their beautiful flowers, 
but alio for the long continuance of their 
bloom, which in the lame plant is often conti- 
nued in plentiful fucccflion three or four 
months ; but have no fragrance. 

Obfervc that, as all the perennial Pinks, 
being both of a tufty and fpreading growth, 
and produce many flower-ftalks, they mould 
be difpoied fingly, only one plant in a place ; 
but the annual fort being different, it is rather 
proper to diipofe them in patches of three or 
four plants in each. 

Any of the forts may alfo be cultivated in 
pots occalionally, to place in fore-courts, or 
to .adorn any other principal compartment. 

Sometimes the Common Pink and varieties 
are employed to form edgings to beds or bor- 
ders ; but as in one year they are apt to fpread 
greatly out of compafs, and become irregular, 
they are not well adapted for that ufe. How- 



April. Chufe'a bed of rich light earth, dig it 
neatly, and form the furface even, then low 
the feed and rake it in ; or may pra&ife as 



directed for the Carnations; the plants will 
appear in a month or five weeks, which, in 
June or July, when two or three inches high* 
plant out into nu'rfery beds till October or 
fpring following, and then to be tranfplanted 
with balls into the places where they are to 
flower ; or they may remain in the beds for 
flowering, as obferved of the Carnation feed- 
lings. When they fhow bloom, the fmgles 
may be drawn out to give room for the dou- 
ble kinds, which you may continue and in- 
creafe abundantly, by layers, flips, cuttings, 
&c. and all the plants fo railed produce 
flowers, having all die properties of thofe of 
the mother plant. 

By Lavers. — The fame method is to be 
obferved for thofe as for the Carnations, and 
June, July, and beginning of Auguft, is the 
time to perform this work, managing thern 
in every refpe£t as the Carnation layers: or if 
in fpring, fome large plants which have fpread 
confiderably, have all their fhoots covered 
with earth an inch or two deep, without 
taking pains to flit or tongue them, as in lay- 
ing Carnations, many of thqm will emit 
fibres and be well rooted, and fit to tranfplant 
in autumn, each a diftinc\ plant. 

By Slips. — In fpring, any good frelh plants 
of the approved varieties may be increafed by 



ever, if they are ufed for that purpofe, the dividing them into many flips, either by flip- 
edging fhould be cut in on each fide, once or ping off the younger fhoots from the fides of 



twice a year, with garden fhcers. 

But of the different varieties of the Dian- 
thus delteides, or Common Pink, it may be 
obferved, that although the fame plants conti- 
nue fevvirai years, as intimated of the Carna- 
tions, they, after two or three years' growth, 
are apt to run weakly and draggling, and pro- 
duce inferior flowers ; and in that cafe, being 
fomewhat of the biennial - perennial kind, 
fhculd generally raifc fupplics of young plants 
every year or two, of the different approved 
forts, from flips, cuttings, pipings, layers, &c. 
as hereafter explained. 

Propagation, itfc, of the Perennial Sorts. 

The hrft, fecond, and third fpecies, are 
propagated by feed, layers, flips, cuttings, and 
pipings. 

By Seed. — Great numbers of plants may 
be railed with the utmoft facility by feed, in 
a bed or border of common earth in fpring, 
which will all flower the year following, and 
among which there will probably be many 
double flowers, and fome new varieties, par- 
ticularly of the tir ft fort, Common Pink. — 
The proper fcafon for fowing is March and 



the main ones, which, though deftitute of 
roots, many of them will readily emit fibres 
and grow ; or may divide or flip the plants 
quite down to the roots, where practicable, 
fo as to preferve as many fibres to each flip as 
poflible; but flips by either method, if done in 
February, March, or April, will readily fuc- 
cecd, and form good plants by the end of 
fummer, obferving, that the fhortbufhy plants 
are more eligible for flipping, than fuch that 
arc long and ftraggling ; and flips from about 
three or four to fix or eight inches long, will 
fuccccd. Having therefore flipped a proper 
quantity for planting, let them be planted in 
a bed or border of good earth, fix inches 
afundcr, putting them down almoft to their 
tops, give them water directly, and repeat it 
occalionally, in dry weather ; they will readily 
take root, grow freely, and form good plants 
by Michaelmas, when, or in fpring after, they 
may be tranfplanted with balls, where you 
defign them to flower. 

By Cuttings or Pipings. — June and July is 
the beft time for this work, when the young 
fhoots of th*s year will be advanced a proper 
length 
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length to form cuttings of two or three inches 
long, which planted, < will readily grow, and 
form good plants the fame year-.-^this method 
is commonly called piping, becaufethat part 
of the young fhoots proper for planting ufed 
to be generally detached for that purpofe, by 
pulling them out of their focket at a joint, 
leaving a hollow like a pipe, as it were ; but 
the following is the general fuccefsful practice. 

Obferve therefore, when the flioots of the 
fame year's growth are of a proper length, and 
proportionably firm, not the long, flender 
ones, but thofe of fomewhat robuft growth; 
and of which take off a proper quantity four 
or five Inches long, then trim off" all the low- 
er leaves, and cut thofe at top pretty fliort, 
and then at about two or three inches from 
the top, cut them clean through tranfverfely 
at a joint, cafling the lower part away, and 
referve the top for planting, which, if two 
or three inches long, is a proper cutting ; 
being thus prepared, then having fome rich 
light" earth broken perfectly fine, either in a 
bed, border, or in large pots, making the 
fui face fmooth, plant the cuttings as follows : 
take them one by one by their tops, and 
thruft the lower end into the earth, they will 
readily make way for themfelves ; fo putting 
them down full half way, and an inch or two 
afunder, and give directly a good watering out 
of a pot with theTofe on; they fhould then be 
covered air-tight with bell or hand glafles, 
which will greatly facilitate their rooting ; 
nor need they be taken off till the cuttings 
are fo far rooted as to begin to grow, nor 
need they be much (haded ; and the watering, 
which muft be often repeated, may be applied 
around the outGde of the glafles, a fufficiency 
of which will foak to the mould within for 
the benefit of the cuttings; but, for want of 
glafles, they may be fhaded in the heat of the 
day with mats, and frequently watered. 

They will thus be rooted in a month or 
fix weeks, and advance faft in growth, and 
fhould then he fully cxpofed ; and, when 
well rooted and advanced confiderably at top, 
fhould be tranfplanted, gently railing them 
out of the earth with their roots as entire as 
pofliblc, and prick them in a bed of good 
earth five or fix inches apart, to remain till 
autumn, or fpring following ; then may be 
removed to the places allotted for them to 
flower. 

The planting by pipings is nearly the fame 
as by cuttings, only that, inflcad of cutting 
off" at a joint, may take the head of the (hoot 
in betwixt the finger and thumb, and draw 
it afunder at the joint, by which it often 
comes out of its focket, as before obferved, 



and alfo frequently fcparates clean off at a 
joint ; not very material which ; only observ- 
ing in either cafe, to trim the bottom of each 
even to the joint : they are then to be planted 
and managed exactly as directed above. 
Propagation, &c. of- the Annual Sort. 
The Dianthus Chinenjis— Being rather of the 
Annual tribe, or at moft biennial, is always 
raifed from feed annually in fpring, though 
if the plants have a dry warm foil in winter, 
they will abide two years, and produce ftrong- 
er flower-flems, more numerous and larger 
flowers than the fame year's feedlings. 

As the plants, however, are eafily raifed Itl 
great plenty from feed, and as they are rather 
apt to go off jn winter, a frefh fupply fliould 
be annually raifed from feed, fown either in a 
hot-bed in March, to bring the plants for- 
warder, or fown in a bed of natural earth, 
any time in April or beginning of May ; in- 
which may either fow the feed on the fuiface, 
and raked in, or firfr rake the ground fmooth, 
fow the feed and fift earth over, to a quarter 
of an inch deep, or fow it in drills that depth ; 
but to bring the plants as forward as pofiible, 
fhould generally fow the feed in a hot-bed^ 
with other annuals of fimilar quality, fuch as 
African marigold, China afler, &c. (fee Ak- 
nual Plants). — And in May or June, 
when the plants of either method of fowing 
are a month old, about two or three inches- 
high, prick them out from the feed-bed into a 
bed of good rich earth, in rows fix inches 
afunder, giving water, and occafional fhade 
till rooted ; and after having a month's growth 
here, they will be of a proper fize for final . 
tranfplsntation, taking them up with balls, 
and planting them into the different compart- 
ments of the pleafure-ground, in patches of 
three or four plants in each, in which they 
will appear more confpicuous in flower than, 
if difpofed fingly. 

Saving the Seeds of all the Sorts. 
All the forts of Pinks of this clafs afford 
feed plentifully in Auguft and September, 
which fliould then be gathered in the pods in 
dry weather, fpread to dry and harden on 
papers, then rubbed out and put up for the 
fpring fervice. 

Third Head of Dianthus. 
Comprehending thole forts of Dianthus 
commonly called Sweet- Williams. 

This clafs compriies but one fpecics, which 
admits of numerous elegant varieties, all har- 
dy, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery plants, 
of the biennial-pciennial kind; diflir.guifhable 
from the two former clafles of Dianthus, by 
having larger (hoots,. much broader leaves, 
and larger ileras of upright firm growth, and. 
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by the flowers growing all at top of the (talks 
in aggregatejnmches. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the other fnecies of Dianthus. See the Fhii 
Head. \ 

The fpecies is, 

Dianthus barbattts. 

Bearded Dianthus, commonly called Stuett- 
IKdiiam.] — Dianthus with many thick, leafy 
lhoots crowning the root, in a clufter clofe to 
the ground, garaifhed with Ipear-fhaped, ever- 
green leaves, from half an inch to two inches 
broad, and upright, firm flower-ftems, branch- 
ing erectly two or three feet high, having all 
the branches and main ftem crowned bv nume- 
rous flowers in aggregate bundles of differ- 
ent colours, and variegations in the varieties. 

The varieties may be divided in two claflTes, 
Narrow-leaved and broad-leaved kinds; the 
rnrrow-leaved forts being remarkable for be- 
ing the mod productive of variegated flowers, 
and many doubles. 

Varieties are, 

Narrow- leaved hind.] — With narrow leaves 
and deep red flowers — With pale red flow- 
ers—Pale red, and flefh-coloured flowers — 
Purplif h white - eyed flowers — Snow - white 
flowers — White and flelh -coloured flowers — 
White and purple flowers — White fpotted 
flowers — Red flowers and white borders, call- 
ed Painted Lady Sweet William; and with 
many other intermediate fhades of colours 
and -variegations, and which frequently vary 
in the flowers of the fame aggregate ; there 
are alfo Angle and double flowers of each va- 
riety. Among the doubles of this clafs of 
narrow leaves, is that fort called the Mule, 
having a bright-red double flower in fmallifh 
aggregates, faid to have been accidentally 
produced from the feed of a Pink, or Carna- 
tion, impregnated by the effluvia of a Sweet 
William, hence is called the Mule, or Sweet 
William Pink, &:c. 

Broad-Laved hinds.] — With broad leaves 
and c;ill deep-red flowers— Tall ficih-colourcd 
flowers — Pure white flowers— White dotted 
flowers — Sniped leaves and red flowers. — 
Lifi'e, double, rofc-colourcd, fwcct-lccntcd 
flowers— Large, double, deep purplifti, bur A- I 
er flowers— Double variegated flowcis. ] 

All the varieties of both claflcs, Narrow and 
Broad-lcavcd, arc hardv, herbaceous, evergreen ; 
bicnnial-pcicnnials, nfing the fir ft year with I 
a large bulhy tuft of leaves and leafy (hoots, 
continuing gicen the vear round, and the (c- 
cond year moot up flower-ftems, producing 
flowers in June and July, fuccccdcd by abun- 
dance of Iced in autumn. 

The corolla, in all thefc varieties, in its fin- 



ale chara&eriftic ftate, is compofed each of 
hve petals, but in the double flowers it is large 
and multipctalous, and both fingle and double 
are obtained from feed ; though probably ten, 
twenty, or more Angles to one double, and the 
narrow-leafed kinds are generally the mod pro- 
ductive of doubles, which are more commonly 
variegated than of plain red or white colours. 

But both Angles and doubles are extremely 
elegant, and in a great degree ornamental 
garden flowers, which terminating the Aalks 
and branches in large clofe bunches, like um- 
' bels, continuing Ax weeks in bloom, but ha ve no 
fragrance ; fo that their merit confifts entirely 
in their ornamental appearance for the deco- 
ration of the borders, and other parts of the 
pleafure-ground, in which they are exceed- 
ingly confpicuous and grand ; and as they 
are all fo hardy as to profper in any common 
foil of a garden, and may be raifed abundantly 
from feed in the full ground,' a good ftock of 
them fliould always be maintained by an an- 
nual fowing, and the fine doubles by layers, . 
&c. See their Propagation. 

Some of the large double forts may alfo be 
cultivated in pots, to place occafionally to 
adorn fore-courts, or other principal diftrifts 
of a garden. 

The plants, although in general of feveral 
years' duration, yet, after the firft year 
o( flowering, the (hoots generally become 
long, ftraggling, and of unftghtly, dwindling 
growth, fo that being of a biennial nature, a 
upply (hould be railed every year from feed 
or layers, for the one-year-old plants are 
always clofe and bulhy, and flower much 
ftronger than thofc of older (landing ; and the 
following is their method of propagation : 
Their Propagation. 
They are propagated by feed, layers, and 
flips, all of which is cafily effected in the full 
ground. 

By Seed. — March and April is the feafon 
for (owing; generally allot an open fttuation 
in any bed or border of light earth, in which, 
being frelh-digged, fow the feed on the fur- 
face and rake it in evenly, or it may he fown 
in drills ; in a fortnight or three weeks, the 
plants will come up, which in June or July 
(hould be tranfplantcd into nurfery-beds of 
common earth, in rows fix or eight inches 
diftant, to remain until autumn or (pring fol- 
lowing, then taken up with balls about thtir 
roots, and planted in the places where they aie 
to (lower, 

By Layers. — June and July is the proper 
feafon, anil the Auric method is to he obferved 
in every refpeft as for the carnations, which 
fee; foit will be unncceflary to repeat it here. 

This 
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This is the only method of propagation to 
continue the fine double - flowered varieties, 
which being laved, give frequent waterings in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted in 
fix or feven weeks; then fliould be fepa rated 
from the old plant, and planted in a bed of 
light foil ; and in October fome of them fliould 
be potted, to move to occafional Ihelrer from 
froft ; for although the doubles are almoft as 
hardy as the fingle kind, yet being more choice, 
it is neceffary always to have fome of the 
fincft in pots, that they may have protection 
in fevere winter weather, obferving the fame 
as for the choice carnations. 

By Siips. — February, March, April, and 
October, is the time for this work, obferv- 
ing, if it is to be performed upon the year-old 
plants, they muft be flipped quite down to the 
roots, fo as to have fibres to each flip, then 
may plant them at once where they are to 
flower; thev will fometimcs make as good 
plants as fee'dlings and layers, and will gene- 
rally flower in equal peifecticn. 

Saving the Seed. 

The Sweet-williams are remarkably proli- 
fic in feed, particularly all fingle varieties, 
and from which both fingle and double forts 
are obtained. 

If you would cultivate only the fined vari- 
eties, the flowers which have the moil beau- 
tiful colours, both of the plain and variega- 
ted kinds, fliould, when in full bloom, be 
marked, from which to fave feed : if any or- 
dinary forts grow near them, let them be re- 
moved to prevent an admixture or emiflion of 
the effluvia or male-powder in the flowers of 
the chofen forts, which might occalion a 
great variation; for by obferving tlr's, you 
may continue fome of the varieties tolerably 
permanent. 

Let the branches of feed be gathered in dry 
weather, and after lying a few days in the 
fun to dry and harden, heat out the Iced, and 
put it up in papers, £cc. till fpring, for fow- 
i« rr- 

'DIBBLE or Dibber. A fimple but ufel'ul 
implement of gaidening, ufed for pl;;ntin;« out 
all forts ol'voun:; plants, &c. 

The belt'fort of Dibble is that m.cle of the 
tree of an old fpade, having the head or top 
handle entire, and the ihank twelve or fifteen 
inches long, made gradually tapering to a 
point at the lowcrcnd, and which, to 'lie per- 
fectly complete, mould be (hod with a thin 
foekct of iron eight or ten inches in length, 
made alio tapering to a point at bottom ; foi 
an iron-lhod dibble makes the holes for the 
reception of plants ninth e.ifier, cleaner, 
without clogging, and more expeditiously, - 



than entirelyof wood, which, is apt -to clog 
with earth," and greatly retard the work of 
planting. 

The above fort of Dibble is proper for 
planting out almoft all forts of young plants, 
particularly the fibrous-rooted kinds, and all' 
forts of cuttings, &c. 

But befides the above kind of narrow- 
pointed Dibble, for planting out young plants, 
&cc. I fhould alfo advife to have a blunt-point- 
ed one for planting large kinds of feeds, and 
bulbous roots, fuch as broad beans, pota- 
toes, large kinds of nuts, &c. and the bulbs 
of crocus, narciffus, tulips, and other bul- 
bous kinds, that by being rounded at the 
end, makes a hole to receive the above forts 
of large feed and roots plump to the bottom ; 
whereas the narrow-pointed Dibble makes the 
hole deeper than it is capable of- admitting- 
them, fo that there will be a vacancy under 
the feed or root, in which water might ftand 
to their prejudice, efpecially in winter; be- 
fides, when the feed or root goes clean to the 
bottom, it is certainly more effectual to its- 
free grow tli. 

It may indeed be advanced, that the nar- 
row-pointed Dibble will anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe, by ftriking a little earth into the hole to- 
fill up the narrow part at bottom, previous to 
planting the feed or root : but this in a hurry- 
may often be omitted, and takes up more- 
time: but the blunt-ended Dibble makes the 
hole at once to admit the feed or root always 
plump to the bottom. 

But as to planting bulbous roots by Dibble, 
though often practised, yet if they are to be 
planted together in beds,' I would rather ad- 
vife drilling them in, that is, draw drills three 
or four inches deep with an hoe, fo place the 
roots plump bottom downward in the drills, 
and earth them over. See the refpedtive arti- 
cles of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Drill- 
Planting, &c. 

For planting potatoes, a particular fort of 
Dibble is generally appropriated to this occa- 
fion: for large quantities, in ticlds particularly, 
is long and thick ; being commonly two feet 
and half, or near a yard long, two inches 
thick at lealr, blumilh'at the lower end, and 
(hod with iron, and with a ends handle at top, 
to hold with both hands ; and generally near 
rhc bottom is a fort of (houlder of it on about 
lix inches from the end, projecting at one or 
both iuka, ranged parallel to the mil's handle 
it top, and ferves both as a guide in making 
the holes all of an equal depth, and occalion* 
1 11 v as a tiead for the foot, on (limiting if in- 
to the ground ; in tiling which, one man pro- 
ceeding therewith as hplofirike:-. taking hold 
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above with both hands, flrikes it into the ground, 
forming the holes ; another, or generally a boy, 
follows immediately after, and drops the pota- 
toe fets, one in each hote$; which are after- 
wards covered in by harrowing the ground, 
or in gardens, by raking. 

D1CTAMNUS, White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
r.dia. 

It confifts of one hardy, herbaceous, flow- 
ery perennial, rifmg two or three feet high, 
crowned by fpikes of pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandriu Monogynia. 

Charafiers.] Calyx, five fmall, oblong, 
pointed leaves. Corolla, five irregular pe- 
tals. Stamina, ten rifing filaments, and 
four-cornered anthers. Pistillum, a pen- 
ragonous germen, fhort incurved ftyle, and 
acute fh'gma. Pericarpium, a quinquelo- 
cular, bivalvular capfulc, and roundifh hard 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

I. DlCTAMNUS alius. 

White Dittany ■, commonly called Fraxinella.'] 
Diftamnus, with thick, penetrating, peren- 
nial roots, collected into a head at top, fend- 
ing up erecT: ftalks annually two or three feet 
high, garnifhed with pinnated alternate leaves,' 
of three or four pair of oblong, itiff lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, and the ftalks 
crowned by long, pyramidal, loofe fpikes 
of flowers. 

Varieties of this are,] With white flowers — 
with red flowers, ftriped with purple — with 
fhort fpikes of flowers. 

The flowers of all the varieties have five 
unequal petals, i. e. two of them turning up- 
ward, two oblique on the fides, and one turn- 
ing downward, appearing in the latter end of 
May, and in June, fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
September. 

They are very ornamental garden flowers, 
fo merit a place in every collection of flowery 
perennials; and they fuccccd in any of the 
common borders. 

The whole plant imparts a balfamic odour, 
when bruifed, and the roots arc ufed in me- 
dicine. 

All the varieties^ arc propagated by feeds, 
in a bed or border of common earth, fown 
in autumn or fpring; but the autumn lowing, 
i.e. in September or October, generally rife 
ftrong the faring following, which in au- 
tumn after, when the leaves decay, fhould be 
planted in a bed or border fix incites apart, to 
remain a year or two, then tranfplantcd into 
the flower-borders, where they will flower the 
fuccccding fummcr, and will endure many 
years, incrcafc exceedingly in magnitude, and 
flower every year flrongcr. 



All the neceffary culture is, to cut down 
the decayed ftalks every autumn, . dig . the 
ground in winter or fpring, and keep them 
clean from weeds in fummer. 

DIGGING. — Digging ground may be 
confidered as a fort or. garden- tillage, or ne- 
ceffary preparation of the foil for the recep- 
tion of all forts of feeds and plants, and which 
fhould be duly performed annually, either in 
autumn, winter, or fpring, particularly for 
every new crop, and is alfo beneficial to crops 
of perennial ftanding, whether elculent plants, 
flowers, or fhrubs, &c. 

This operation is performed two different 
ways — Plain digging, — and digging by trench- 
es, commonly called trenching. 

Plain Digging — Forming a level furfacc, is 
generally practiicd when the ground is intend- 
ed for immediate fowing or planting; begin- 
ning at one end of any piece of ground, bed, 
or border, and dig it one fpade deep, right 
back fpit and fpit regularly to the place where 
you finifh ; the method is this: begin as afore- - 
faid at one end of the piece of ground you 
intend to dig, and with your fpade open a 
trench quite a-crofs, one good fpade wide, and 
one deep, carrying the earth to the end or 
place where you finifli ; then keeping your 
face to the opening, proceed to digging one 
fpade deep regularly from one fide of the piee'e 
to the other, turning the fpits neatly into the 
trench, and the next courfe againft thefe, and 
fo keep digging ftraight back, fpit and fpit, 
ftill preferving a clear open trench, a good 
fpade width and depth, between the dug and 
undug gTound, that you may have full room 
to give every fpit a clean turn, taking all the 
fpits fomewhat perpendicularly, and not take 
too much before the fpade, efpecially in ftilF 
land, or where the furface is full of weeds, or 
is much dunged ; fo giving every fpit a clean 
turn, the top plump to the bottom, and the 
bottom to the top, that the weeds or dung on 
the furfacc may be buried a due depth, and 
that the clean frclh earth may he turned up ; 
though, in digging thickly-dunged ground, it 
is more eligible to pare or trim the dung fpade 
and fpade wide, into the hottom of the open- 
ing, digging the ground over it in the fame 
regular manner. 

As you proceed, break all large clods, and 
prefcrve an even furface, carrying both fides 
and middle on equally, unlcfs one fide fliall 
be hollow ; then carry on the hollow lide firlt, 
in a kind of gradual fweep, inclining the 
fpits of earth rather that way, which will gra- 
dually raifc that fide, and reduce the high one; 
obferving the fame if both (ides are high and 
the middle hollow, or both fides hollow and 
the 
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the middle high, always keeping the lower 
ground advancing gradually before the higher, 
by which yoiAviTl always maintain a. uniform 
level, whether horizontal or declining. 

The fame mould alfo be obferved in begin- 
ning to dig any piece of ground, that if one 
corner is much lower than the other, carry 
on the lower part fomewhat firft, in a kind of 
eafy fweep or flantiiig direction, as far as ne- 
ceflary ; likewife in fiuifliing any piece of 
digging* that if one corner fliall be iow and 
the other high, carry the digging gradually 
round upon the lower fide, lo as to finifli at 
the higheft coiner ; and having digged to the 
end, or that part of any piece of ground 
where you intend to finifli, then ufe the earth 
digged put of the firft trench to make good the 
laft opening equal widi the other ground. 

In plain digging dunged ground, if the 
dung is quite rotten, you may either dig 
clean through, giving each fpit a clean turn, 
to bury the dung plump in the bottom of the 
trench ; but if you cannot readily do this, 
trim the dung a fpade's width at a time into 
the furrow or open trench, and fo dig the 
ground upon it, which is rather die mod 
effectual method, whether rotten or long 
frelh dung. 

In the courfe of digging, all root-weeds that 
are perennial fliould be carefully picked out, 
particularly, couchgrafs, and bearbind [Con- 
volvulus fcpius); for the leaft bh of either 
will grow, increafe greatly in funimer, and 
prove mod troublefome weeds. 

But flight-rooting weeds, on the furface be- 
ing turned clean to the bottom, will rot, and 
never trouble you again. 

Digging by trenches, or trenching. — This 
is called trenching, becaufe the ground is dig- 
ged in regular trenches, trench and trench, of 
two fpades width, and one, two, or more 
deep, in the following manner : 

Begin at one end of the piece of ground, 
and open a trench by line and fpade two full 
fpades width, and one or two deep, and wheel 
the earth to the place where you fliall finifli, 
then mark out a fecond trench of the fame 
width, pare all weeds on the furface into the 
bottom of the firft, and then beginning at one 
end of the fecond, and (landing fide-ways to 
the open trench, dig it the full width' and 
depth as above, turning the earth into the firft 
trench ; obferving, that if you go two fpades 
deep, dig the top fpit along firft, then begin- 
ning again at the end, dig the fecond courfe ; 
then mark out a third trench, dig it into the 
fecond, and fo proceed trench and trench to 
the end of the ground, remarking, that if you 
would have each courfe of fpits m the fevcrnl 
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trenches their full depth, it is proper to (hovel 
up the crumbs or loofe earth at the bottom of 
each courfe ; fo may dig either one fpade deep 
and the crumbs, or two and crumbs, as fliall 
fecm neceTTary, but by no means go belovv the 
good foil ; and one good full fpade deep, with 
a good paring at top, is, for common trench- 
ing, fufficient for general crops of moft forts 
of plants ; and more than that is only neceflary 
on particular occafions, and for particular 
plants, which will always be hinted in the 
refpective articles. 

I would however obferve, that by trench- 
ing occafionally two fpades deep where the 
depth of fertile foil admits, by turning the 
bottom fpit to the top, renews the foil ; and 
by turning the exhaufted or worn-out top 
earth to the bottom that depth for two or three 
years, gives it a fort of refpite to recruit new- 
vigour in its vegetative quality, that being 
again trenched up to the top will produce 
crops the more abundantly, and in greater 
perfection. 

It is indeed eligible culture, when the good 
foil is of fufficient depth, to trench two mode- 
rate fpades deep, with or without the crumbs, 
for carrots and parfneps, and fuch like roots 
which ftrike deep into the ground ; and for li- 
quorice, three fpades deep is neceflary, where 
practicable in refpeft to the depdi of proper 
foil ; for the roots, the ufeful part, often ftrike 
down four feet deep. 

The merit of trenching, in general, is fupe- 
rior to plain digging for many principal crops, 
or any plantations, as, with" the top foil, all 
weeds and dung are more effectually buried in 
the bottom, and the frefli foil below more rea- 
dily turned to the top ; which is of confiderable 
importance in the growth of all feeds and 
plants ^therefore in digging ground for any ge- 
neral kitchen-garden crops, or for plantations 
of young trees, &c. I fliould advife to dig it 
principally by trenches one good fpade deep in 
general; or two occafionally, for particular 
purpofes, fuch as when thought neceflary to 
renew the foil, or as you fliall judge proper 
for long-rooted efculems, as carrots. Sec. or 
plantations of choice wall-fruit trees, &c. 

In all trenching, whether one, two, or 
more fpades deep, always, previous to dig- 
ging, pare the top of each trench two or throe 
inches deep, with all dung, weeds, and lit- 
ter, into the bottom of the open one, which 
not only makes clean digging, and inereafes 
the depth of loofe foil, but all weeds, as alio 
the feeds of them that may have feattcrcd mi 
the furface are regularly buried at fuch a depth, 
that the weeds themfelvcs will rot. and their 
feeds cannot vegetate. 

3 O f« 
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In trenching dunged ground, it* you trench 
but one fpade deep, bury the dung of each 
trench regularly in the bortora ; but if two 
fpr.des deep, it will be fljgible for common 
fiigbt-rooring crops to bury the dung only one 
fpr.de depth ; that is, trimming back the dung, 
dig the firi: ccurfc, turning it into the bottom 
oi the open trench, then trim in the dung upon 
thut, and dig the fecend courfe ami turn it in 
upon the dung, and fo proceed trench by trench. 

When intending to trench for fpriiig crops, 
or even for any autumn or winter plantation, 
if is good culture to perform it fome confider- 
able time before, to lie fallow till the time for 
lowing or planting, to meliorate bv the wea- 
ther, butmoie particularly for fpfing crops, 
fo that if it is trenched up in rough ridges in 
winter, to lie till fpring, and then levelled 
down, which by further loofening, breaking, 
and pulvcriting the earth, proves very bene- 
ficial to plant/of all forts. 

I «ouid alio advife, that all trenching in 
winter, intended for fpring crops, be trenched 
up in rough ridges ; that is, inftead of form- 
ing a level furface, lay the earth of each trench 
in a (harp ridge longways, as you advance with 
the work, laving the ipiis of earth rough, that 
the foil may lie hollow to receive the greater 
benefit from the fun, air, and frott, to melio- 
rate and enrich its quality ; and even if the 
trenching is performed in the fpring to be fown 
or planted foon after, if turned up in ridges, 
and to lie only a week or a few days, the le- 
velling it down for fowing would be a good 
additional improvement in meliorating the 
ground, — and of particular advantage to molt 
lowing crops. 

The ridges arc foon levelled down when 
the ground is wanted for lowing or planting, 
obferving to chufc dry weather tor this work, 
levelling them regularly ridge and ridge 
lengthways, during all the ground, and pre- 
ferve an even furface ; and if the ground is 
for fowing with fmall feeds, do not level down 
much more than you can fow the fame day, 
for fear of rain coming to render the furface 
cloggy, or the fun and winds dry it too much, 
as mod land is always in heft order for fow- 
ing while it is frefh (lined ; for it not only falls 
to pieces more readily in raking, to cover the 
feed more clFe&ually, but frcfh-flirrcd land 
promotes a quick and free germination in the 
feed. 

But in trenching ground that is intended 
for immediate fowing or planting, or in o 
ihort time after, it may be digged in a level 
furface ready for thele occafious ; or where 
defigncd principally for planting, either with 
cfculcnt crops, or with trees or fhrubs, &c 



either d*ire£Uy or fome time after, as may be 
convenient ; it may alfo, if thought eligible, 
he trenched in a level older, in readinels for 
planting when wanted. 

It, however, is of much utility in general, 
the trenching of ground in ridges, when in- 
tending it to lie fallow for fome time, as bv 
lying in that form it receives the greater be- 
nefit of the elements, as well as remains drier 
in winter, than if laid level ; and, together 
with levelling down the ridges, it in the whole 
much improves its fertilifmg quality. 

DIGITALIS, Fox Glove. 

This genus furnilhcs hardy, herbaceous, 
tall, flowery biennials and perennials for the 
plea fu re -ground, and a tender Ihrubby exotic 
for the green-houfe, all of them adorned with 
long, fpear-ihaped, Jimple leaves, and long 
fpikes of large, mbulous, bell-fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamui Anglo fpermia. 

C/tarafiers.] Calyx is rive-parted and per- 
liflent. Corolla is monopetalous, bcli- 
(haped, tubular, and with the limb flightly 
four-parted, having the upper lip fprcading 
and emarginatcd, and the under one largeft. 
Stamina, two long and two fhorter filaments 
inferted into the bafc of the Corolla, and bi- 
partite anthene. Pt stillum, an acumi- 
nated germen, fimple ftyle, and acute ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oval, bivalvular, bilocu- 
la'r capfulc, and angular feeds. 

There are about four herbaceous and one 
fhrubby fpecies, retained in our gardens as 
plants of ornament. 

The firft four are herbaceous and hardy. 

1. Digitalis purpurea. 

Purple Common Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with 
an upright ftrong ftalk three or four feet high, 
garnimed with long, rough, hairy leaves, and 
terminated by a long loole fpikc of large pur- 
ple flowers ranged along one fide, having oval 
leaves to the calyx, and obtufe corolla, with 
an entire upper hp. 

Variety.'] With white flowers. 

2. Digitalis lutea. 

Yclloiv Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with an up- 
right ftrong ftalk two or three feet high, gar- 
nifhed with long, fpear-lhaped, fmooth leaves, 
and the upper part with a long fpikc of yellow 
flowers ranged along one fide, having the 
leaves of the calyx fpcar-fhaped, an acute 
corolla, and bifid upper lip. 

Varieties wr,] With fmall yellow flowers— 
with large yellow flowers — with narrow 
leaves and fmall yellow flowers. 

3. Digitalis ferruginea. 
Iron-coloured Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with 

an upright ftalk five or fix feet high, adorn- 
ed with narrow leaves three inches long, and 
terminated 
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terminated by a veiy long erect fpikc of iron- 
coloured flowers, having oval leaves to the 
calyx, and the lower lip of the corolla very 
long, and bearded. [ - 

4. Digitalis Thapji. 

(Thapfi)-or Purple Spanifli Fox Glove.'] 
Digitalis, with an upright ftalk a foot and a 
half high, garnifhed with very long, woolly, 
rough, veined, decurrent leaves, and termi- 
nated by a fhort fpike of purple flowers. 

Shrubby and tender. 

5. Digitalis canarienjis. 

Canary Shrubby Fox Glove.'] Digitalis, with 
a fhrubby, upright, branchy ftalk rifing five 
or fix feet high, fpear-fhaped, rough leaves 
four or five inches long, and half as broad, 
and with all the branches terminated by loofe 
fpikes of flowers, having the calycinal leaves 
fpear-lhaped, and an acute two-lipped co- 
rolla. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies of Digitalis 
are each of one tubulous-bell-fhaped petal, 
moderately, large, and moftly ranged along one 
fide of the ftalk, appearing in June, July, 
&c. confpicuous and ornamental. 

Of thefe fpecies the firft fort grows wild in 
mod parts of Britain, but all the others are 
of foreign growth. All the herbaceous kinds 
are hardy, and profper any where, but the 
ftirubby fort requires ilielter of a green-houfe 
in winter. 

The four herbaceous fpecies are biennial- 
and perennial ; all of them rife firft with a 
large tuft of leaves, crowning die root, and 
amidft them rife the ftalks in fpring, flower 
in June and July, ripen feeds in autumn, 
and the ftalks and leaves foon after decay, 
and fomctimes alfo the root, efpecially of the 
firft fort, which is feldom more than bien- 
nial. 

All the herbaceous fpecies may be employ- 
ed as plants of ornament in the embellifhing 
the different compartments of the pleafure- 
ground, and will profper in any common foil 
and cxpofure. 

The fhrubby fort claims a place among the 
green-houfe exotics, is a very pretty flower- 
ing plant, often continuing us bloom from 
May till October. 

Propagation, JsV. 

The herbaceous forts are raifctl from feed 
in the common ground, ("own in autumn or 
fpring, and i'omc by bottom oll'-fets j but feed is 
commonly more fuccclsfu) ; when the plants 
are come up three inches high, prick them out 
at lix inches dillancc, to remain till autumn ; 
then tianlplant them where they arc to 
flower. 

The fhrubby fort is alio raifed from Iced, 



fown in pots of rich earth in autumn, &cc. 
and placed in a garden-frame to have occa- 
fional protection from froft, exceffive rains, 
arid cold ; and when the plants aie two or 
three inches high, plant them feparate in 
fmall pots, and afford them fheiter during cold 
weather, and place them in the green-houfe 
in winter. 

" DION^EA. Venus's fly-trap. 

A low, perennial, herbaceous American 
plant, with fucculent leaves and decandrious 
flowers growing in fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] An erect five-leaved cup, 
with oblong, acute, perliftent folioles. Co- 
rolla, five blunt, concave, oblong, iefiiie 
petals. Stamina, ten awl-fhaped filaments, 
topped with roundifh anthene. Pistillum, 
a crenated, roundifh, deprefled germen, ftyle 
flender, and crowned with a fpreading ftigraa, 
with its border fringed. Pericarpium, a 
gibbous, one-celled cupfule, containing many 
oval fmall feeds. 

There is but one fpecies. 

Dionje a mufc'ipula. 

Venus's fly-trap.] Hath a fibrous root, 
crowned by feveral oblong, broad, flefhy 
Icaves^ three or four inches long, having at 
the end of each leaf two lobes or lips, in the 
fhape of eye-lids, an inch broad, with a row 
of ftifF hairs on the margin of each lobe; 
the flowers come out on a fpike from between 
the leaves, and are of a pure white colour. 

This lingular plant may be included among 
the fenfitive tribe ; for when the two lobes at 
the end of the leaf are undifturbed. they ex- 
pand open, particularly in warm weather, 
)ut if they are the lea ft touched by a it raw, 
or any fmall infect, they immediately contract 
tbcmfclves and grafp it quite clofe ; nor do 
they open till the infect is either fqucezed to 
death, or remain imprifoned till it dies. 

The Dioncea is propagated bv feeds ob- 
tained from Carolina, where it is a native. 
Sow the feeds on a moderate hot-bed in pots 
of light moid earth, and when the plants are 
come up, let them be iranlplantcd iingly into 
a fmall, narrow, deep-bottomed pot, in ;i 
boggy kind of earth, keeping- them watered 
and lhaded till they have taken frefh root ; 
the future management of the plants after- 
wards is, in fummer, to keep them in a frame 
lloping from the fun,- giving proper air ; and 
in autumn, placed in the green-houfe, thev 
recjuiring only to be protected from (rolls, 
and having but moderate waterings in winter. 

DlOSiVlA, African Spircca. v 

This genus eomprifes feveral low fhrubhv 
exotics for the erccn-houle, guuiilhcd with 
' 3 G 2 fmall 
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fmall, entire leaves, and numerous fmall, 
quinquepetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Pcntandria Aloncgy- 

n:a - * ; 

Ckaraclers.] Calyx is five-parted, plane 
at the bale, and perfiftent. Corolla, five 
oval, obtufc, creft petals, and a coronated 
quinquefid neftarium. Stamina, five fila- 
ments, and oval, ere£l anthers. Pistil- 
ll'm, a germen crowned by the nedtarium, 
Ample ftyle, and obfolete ftigma. Pericar- 
Piiwr, five united capfules, each having one 
oblong, depreffed, fmooth feed. 

The fpecies are, 

I. DlOS.MA Cppoftifciht. 

Opp->f.te-hafed Diofma.'] Diofma, with a 
fhrubby ftem, branching irregularly three or 
four feet high, gamifned with awl-fhaped, 
acute leaves, placed oppofite, and numerous 
fmall, white flowers all along the fides of the 
branches. 

2. Diosma hirj'uia. 

Hairy Szircet-I'l-emed Diofma.'] Diofmn, with 
a fhrubby ftem, branching regularly five or 
fix feet high, narrow hairy leaves, placed al- 
ternate, and clufters of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches, 

3. Diosma rubra. 

Red Fh-zcering Diofma.'] Diofma, with a 
fhrubby ftem, branching three feet high, nar- 
row, acute, fmooth leaves, keel-fhaped un- 
derneath, and dotted beneath in two rows, 
and red flowers. 

4. Diosma erieoides. 

Heaik-like Diofma.] Diofma, with a 
fhrubby ftem branching three or four feet 
high, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves, convex un- 
derneath, and imbricated two ways. 
' 5. Diosma unif.cra. 

One-flowered Diofma.] Diofma with a 
fhrubby ftem, riling two feet high, the leaves 
thickly fet on the branches ; thefe arc fmall, 
and of an oval-oblong pointed figure : the 
flowers, which are finglc and terminate the 
branches, arc each compofed of five large, 
white, deciduous petals, witli a ftrcak of red 
running clown the middle of each. 

All thefe plants are natives of Africa, and 
require the (licltcr 1 of a grecn-houfc here in 
winter. They arc all very ornamental during 
their bloom, and mofl ot them impart a fra- 
grant odour, fo arc worthy of a place in every 
curious grecn-houfc collection. 

Propagation, tlfc. 

All the fom are propagated plentifully by 
cuttings in fpi ing or lumincr, planting them 
in pots, fcveral in each, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed ; they will be well rooted in tvvr, 
months, and may then be potted fcparutely, 



and managed afterwards as other green-houfc 
fhrubs. bee Green-house Plants. 

DIOSPYROS. Date, Plum. 
• This genus furnifhes two deciduous, very 
ornamental flowering-fhrubs, hardy exotics 
from America, &c. of about eight or ten to 
fifteen or twenty feet growth, adorned with 
beautiful, oblong, bright-green foliage, and 
hermaphrodite, and male and female, reddiih 
purple flowers, on two difhn£t plants, fuc- 
cecded by large globular, baccaceous, eatable 
fruit. 

Clafs and order, Polysomia Dicecia. 
C/iaraclcrs.] Hermaphrodite — Calyx, mo- 
nophyllous, obtufe, four-parted, permanent. 
Corolla, large, monopetalous, pitchcr- 
fhaped, acutely tour-parted, fpreading-angled. 
Stamina, eight fhort, fetaceous i laments, 
with oblong anthers. Pistillum, a round- 
ifh genv.en, fimple, quadrifid ftyle, longer 
than the ftamina, and permanent and obtufe 
bifid fligma. Pericarpium, a large, glo- 
bular berry, of eight cells, with a roundifli 
hard feed in each cell. 

Males on dijlintl plants. — Calyx, fmall, 
monophyllous, acute, and ereiff. Corolla, 
three-cornered, pitcher-fhaped, four-parted- 
revolute, coriaceous. Stamina, eight fhort 
filaments, and long acute anthers. 
The principal fpecies arc, 
Diospyros virgjnianus. 
Virginia Date-Plum, commonly called Pi- 
fiamin-Plum.] Diofpyros, with a fhrub-like 
11cm, branching irregularly ten, twelve, or 
fourteen feet high, having brownifh, fmooth 
branches, gamifbed with largifh, oblong, 
fhining-green leaves, changing to a purplifh 
colour towards autumn ; and reddiih flowers, 
fuccecded by large, black, eatable fruit, of the 
berry kind. 

Diospyros Lotus-. 

(Falfe Lotus of Homer) — or European Date 
Plum.] Diofpyros with an upright tree ftem, 
dividing upward into a branchy head, grow- 
ing ten to twenty feet high, the branches yellow- 
ifli and fmooth.; garnifhed with oblong, point- 
ed, bright green, alternate leaves, and reddiih 
flowers, fneeceded by baccaceous, eatable fruit. 

Thefe two fpecies claim admittance in 
principal fhrubbcry compartments, to ar- 
range in the deciduous collection : they arc 
more particularly ornamental in their large, 
fliiuing green leaves, forming a confpicuous 
contrail in afTcmblagc with other ihrub and 
ticc kinds, whofc leaves ;irc of different 
fliapcs, fi/cs and tints ; and the flowers, though 
of no (hiking beauty, form it variety, and 
are fuccecded by fruit, which, when in a ftate 
of decay, like the medlar, is eatable. 

They 
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They may be planted in fhrubberies, &c. 
in the proper feafon of autumn or fpring, in 
any common foil, in a fomewhat defended 
fituation. 

Both the forts are raifed from feeds in the 
fpring, either in a fheltered dry compartment 
in the full ground, or fown in a hot-bed, to 
forward them in a more certain and quicker 
growth ; and on this confideration, they 
Siould be fown in pots, and placed in fome 
moderate hot-bed under a frame, &c. juft to 
bring up the plants, which inure to the open 
air by degrees in fummer, and fheltered from 
■froft a winter or two, then tranfplanted in the 
fpring into a nurfery, to remain till of proper 
growth for final tranfplantation into the Ihrub- 
berv, or where intended. 

IHRCA, Leatherwood. 

A hardy, deciduous, American fhrub, of 
low growth for the fhrubbery, adorned with 
oval leaves, and monopetalous, bellied flowers. 

Clafs and order, Oclandria Moncgynia. 

One fpecies. 

Dirca paltijiris. 

MarJIi Virginia Leatherwood.] Grows 
with a low fhrubby ftem, and branchy head, 
garnifhed with oval, yellowifh-green leaves, 
monopetalous, clavated, bellied flowers, con- 
taining eight ftamina and one piftillum, and 
fucceeded each by a fingle-feeded berry. 

This fhrub is eligible for the fhrubbery in 
fome moift fituation, fomewhat fimilar to its 
native foil ; and may be propagated by feeds, 
and by layers and cuttings in the young wood, 
all principally in the fpring. 

DISANDRA. This genus confifts of a 
trailing perennial plant, ornamented with kid- 
ney-fhaped leaves, and wheel-fhaped flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Heptandria Monogynia, 

Characlers.] Calyx, a feven-parted per- 
manent cup. Corolla, monopetalous and 
rotate, tube very fhort, and border divided in 
fix ovate parts. Stamina, feven fctaceous, 
erect filaments, topped with arrow-fhaped 
anthers. Pistillum, an oval germen, 
flylc flender, crowned with a fimplc ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oval, bilocular capfule, 
containing many oval feeds. 

We know but of one fpecies, viz. 

Dt SANDRA pro/irato.. 

Trailing Dijandra.] Hath trailing branches 
to a great extent ; thefe are ornamented with 
crenatc kidncy-maped leaves, about an inch 
and half wide ; the flowers arc placed on 
flcndcr fooc-rtalks, fevcral ariling from each 
joint, and arc of a bright yellow colour. 

This plant flowers moil of the fummer 
months, and appears to the bed advantage 



when growing in a pot, placed high, fo that 
its branches may hang loofely down. 

Difaridra nvuft be kept in the green-houfe 
during the winter; in fummer it will bear the 
open air : it is readily propagated by cuttings 
planted in rich earth and properly watered. 

DODARTIA. This genus furnifhes a hardy 
perennial plant, adorned with linear leaves, 
and labiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Characlers."] Calyx, a monophyllous, 
bell-fhaped cup, indented at the brim. Co- 
rolla, ringent and monopetalous, with a 
deflexed, cylindric tube, having a final 1 upper 
lip, and a broader, fpreading, trifid .under 
one, doubly longer. Stamina, four fila- 
ments, two of which are fhorter, topped with 
fmall roundifh antherse. Pistillum, a round- 
l/h germen, awl-fhaped ftvle, cro%vned with 
an oblong compreffed flig'ma. Perjcarpi- 
um, a globofe, two-celled capfule, containing 
many fmall feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

DodaRTIA oriental's. 

Eajlern Dodartia.] Dodartia, with fmootli, 
linear, entire leaves. This plant hath a per- 
ennial creeping root, fending out firm, com- 
preffed ftalks about a foot and a half high, 
with feveral fide branches garnilhed with long, 
flefhy, narrow leaves ; the flowers, which 
are tubulous and ringent, come out fingly 
from the joints of the ftalks, and are of a deep 
purple, but feldom produce feeds in this coun- 
try ; it propagates by its creeping roots with- 
out any trouble. 

DODECATHEON, American Cowfiip, 
formerly Mcadia. 

It furnifhes one low, flowery perennial for 
the pleafure ground, adorned with umbellate- 
clufters of monopetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a many-leated invo- 
hicrum, and each floret having a monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, permanent cup. Corolla* 
many florets, forming a fort of umbel, each 
floret monopetalous, cut into five retroriexed 
fegments. Stamina, five fhort filaments, 
and arrow-pointed anthcra;, connected into a 
beak. Pistillum, a conical germen, flen- 
der flylc, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, oval, unilocular capfule, contain- 
mgmany fmall feeds. 
TThe lpecies is, 

DonECATHEON Mcadia. 

( Mcadia) — or American Coivjlip, genera!!)' 
called Meadia.] Dodcc.ithcon, with a vellow 
ierenni.il root, crowned by feveral longlu.ootli 
caves, fix inches long and two or three broad, 
and between them erec.1 flower-ftalks cirjn or 
S " ten 
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ten inches high, each terminated by an um- 
bellate clutter of quinquend, retroflcxed, pur- 
ple flowers. See the Charaders. 

This is a hardy perennial, flowers very or- 
namentally in May, ripenstfeed in July, and 
the fiaiks and leaves decay in autumn, fo are 
icnewed from the root annually in fpring. 

lc will fucceed in any or" the common bor- 
ders, but is the mofc profperous in a fome- 
what ihady fieuation. 

Propagation* 

Its propagation is by feed, and by off-fets 
of the roots. 

By Seed. — Sow the feed in autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, or in the fpring, in a fhady 
border, or in pots, moving them to occahonal 
fhade in hot weather i the plants will come up 
in the fpring, and when their leaves decay, 
plant them on a fhady border, fix or eight 
inches apart, to ftand a year ; then tranfplant 
them into fhady flower-borders. 

By Off-fets.— In Auguft or September, 
when the leaves decay, is the propereft time 
to remove the roots, and take off the flips for 
increafe, planting them again directly, and 
each off-fet will flower the following fum- 

"dORONICUM, Leopard's- Bane. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials, for the large departments of the plea- 
fure-ground, they obtaining from eighteen 
iuches to three feet ftature, terminated by 
large compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefa Polygatnia Su- 
perf.ua. 

Charatlers.] Calyx, compound radiated 
flower,' having the general cup formed of a 
double fcries of long narrow leaves. Co- 
rolla, many tubular hermaphrodite florets 
form the diik, and ligulated females the ra- 
dius. Stamjka, five filaments, and cylindric 
antherx. Pistillcm, a gcrmcn, i'mall ftyle, 
and in the hermaphrodites an indented ftigma, 
in the females two, which arc reflexed. Pk- 
R1CARPIUM, none. Semen, a lingle, fur- 
rowed, downy feed under each floret. 

The material Ipecies are, 

1. DoRoxreUM Pardallanches. 
Greaiejl Lespaid's-Bune.] Doronicum, with 

thick, fielhy, knotty, penetrating roots,crown- 
id by a clutter of hc.irc-llupcd hairy leaves 
on long root-fld-.s, and amidll liiem upright 
thanmlled ftalks, three lect high, garuillu-d 
with a lew amplexicaulous leaves, and cadi 
rerv.iuaicd by one large compound radiated 
yellow H.nver. 

2. Do.. u\ [cum pl'.imng}.:.um. 
rhtnt>ii>:-lc.,J,<l [.cifau'Cs-OLHt.] Dotoni- 

cum with (hide fldl.y roots crowned by oval, 
V 



acute-pointed leaves ; and between them 
upright ftalks two feet high, and alternate 
branches, furmounted by large compound, 
yellow flowers. 

3. Doronicum BeUidiaftrum. 

(Bellidlajlmm) — or mid-Daify-leavcd 
Leopard' $-Bane.] Doronicum with fhort, hairy 
leaves, and upright, limple, naked ftalks a foot 
high, terminated by one white and yellow 
flower. 

Variety.'] With broad leaves, taller ftalks, 
and red and white flowers. 

All thefe plants are hardy and perennial in 
root, but annual in flalk ; which rife in fpring, 
flower in May, ripen feeds in July, and de- 
cay to the root in autumn. 

The flowers are univerfally compound, and 
radiated. See the Charaders. 

Thefe plants may be employed in the large 
departments of the pleafure-ground, where 
many plants of cafy culture are required to. 
increafe the variety ; for they will grow any- 
where, and where the feeds fcatter, many - 
young plants will rife naturally. 

Propagation. 

They are eafdy propagated by feed, and by 
their fprcading roots ; either of which may 
be performed in autumn or fpring. 

Sow the feed on the furface, and rake it in, 
and when the plants are two or three iuches 
high, prick them in beds nine inches diftance, 
which tranfplant in autumn where they are to 
remain. 

Off-fets of the roots, taken off in autumn 
or early in fpring, will flower in May fol- 
lowing. 

DRACAENA. Dragon-tree. 

A genus of exotic tree-like and herbaceous 
plants, with lanceolate leaves and bell-fhaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Charaders.] Calyx, none. .Corolla, 
fix oblong, erect, equal petals, joining at 
their bafc. Stamina, fix awl-fhaped Ala-, 
ments, topped with oblong, incumbent an- 
thers:. PrsTiLLUM, an oval, liv-ftrcaked 
gcrmcn, flender flyle, crowned with a trifid, 
obuife fliginn. Pkricarpi um, an ovate, 
(ix-furiowed berry, with three cells, contain- 
ing in each an oval, oblong feed, incurved at 
the top. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. Dk ac jen' a Draco. 

The Dragon-tree.'] Dracrena with a large, 
lingle, or unbundling Hem, riling twelve 
»r louiteen Itvt high, die top crowned with 
« duller of I word-fliaped. flelhy, pointed 
leaves, a yard or more in length, placed lingly 
without ioot-llalks round the flein, hanging 
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down in a Angular manner, but rarely flower- 
ing in England. 

2. Dr. ac /en A ferjrea. 

Purple Dracaena.] Shrubby Dracaena with 
pointed, fpear-rt'iaped leaves, of a dufky-red 
colour, and fpikes of reddifh-purple flowers. 

3. Dracaena rriargihata. 

Marginate - prickly - leaved : Dracaena.] 
Shrubby Dracaena with purple fpinous leaves, 
axillary racemi, and many-feeded berries. r 

4. Drac.*na enjifolia. 
Sivord-leavcd Dracana.] Herbaceous, an J 

almoft ftalklefs Dracaena, with fword-fhaped 
leaves. 

5. Dr.ac.ena borealh. 

Northern, Oval-leaved Dracana.] Herba-r 
ceousj fubcaulefcent Dracaena, with elliptical, 
furrowed, pointed leaves, andfprcading flowers; 

The flrlt fpecies is a ftoye exotic, and re-j 
tained as a plant of "lingular growth and- ap-i 
pearance : from this plant flows, by incifion, 
a red gummy juice, of medicinal property, 
commonly called dragon's blood. 

The fecond and third fpecies flower in this 
■country, as do alfo the herbaceous kinds. Th'efe, 
with the firft, are propagated by feeds fown 
in pots of earth, and plunged in the bark-bed ; 
the plants will foon come up, and when three 
inches high, may. be tranfplanted into feparate 
pots, continuing them always in the ftove. 

The fourth and fifth fpecies arc propagated 
in the' fame manner ; but the fifth, being hardy, 
will bear the open air in this climate. 

DRACOCEPHALUM, Dragon's head. 

It confifls of herbaceous perennials and 
annuals for the p'.eafure-ground and green- 
houfe, rifing with upright (talks, from about 
eighteen inches to three feet high, garnifhed 
moftly with entire leaves, and whorled fpikes 
of fmall monopctalous, ringent flowers. 

Oafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpcrmia. 

C/iaratlcrs.] Calyx is monophyHous, tu- 
bular, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
pctalous and ringent, with large inflated chaps, 
having an obtufe arched upper lip, and the 
lower one trifid. Stamina, two long and 
two fhort filaments, and heart-ihaped anthcrse. 
Pistillum, a four-parted gennen, (lender 
ftylc, and bifid, refiexed ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, none. Semen, four naked feeds 
lodged in the calyx. 

The principal fpecies arc, 

1. Dracocephalum virginianttm. 

Virginian Perennial Dracocephalum.'] Dra- 
cocephalum with upright, four-cornered llnlks 
a yard high, adorned with fpear-fhaped, fawed 
leaves, oppofite at each joint; and terminated 
by erect fpikes of purple flowers in July and 
Auguft. 



2. Dracocephalum, Ruyfchiana, . 
(Ruyfchiand)-or Hyffop^ leaved perennial 
Dragon's-hcad.] Dracocephalum with an up- 
right fquarc ftal.k two feet'high, garniftied with 
very narrow, fmcoth, entire leaves ';' and termi- 
nated by whorled fpikes of large blue flow- 
ers, having fmall bractese under' each whorl ; 
it flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

.3. Dracocephalum Moldavica. 
( Moldavica ),~ Annual Dracocephalum, or 
Moldavian Balm:] Dracocephalum with up- 
right branchy ftalks a foot and half high, gar- 
nifhed with oblong, deeply-fawed leaves, and 
terminated by whorled fpikes of blue flowers ; 
and the whole plaut emits a very balfainic fra- 
grance. 

: Variety.'] With .white flowers. ' 
•' Bo'th the varieties flower in July, and the 
reed : "ripens in September. 

Dracocephalum canarienfe. 
" Canary fivcet-fccnled perennial Dracocepha- 
lum, commonly called Balm of Qilead ] Draco- 
cephalum with upright, fquare, perennial ftalks 
three or four feet high, garni (hed with com- 
pound leaves of three or five fawed lobes, and 
(hort fpikes of pale blue 'flowers, appearing 
mod part of fummcr; and the : whole plant 
emits a ftrong balfamic odour. 

The firft three fpecies are hardy, the' firft 
two of which are perennial, but the third is 
annual ; all of them may be employed as or- 
namental flowering plants, they continuing 
their flowers in long fucceflion, which, though 
fcparately fmall, being numerous together in 
their fpikes, appear very confpicuous and 
pretty ; and the annual fort imparting a fweet 
("cent' both in its foliage and flowers, merits a 
place in all collections of hardy annuals ; fo 
that the whole may be difpofed to good ad- 
vantage in forming variety in the decoration 
of principal flower borders, and other fimilar 
compartments in pleafure grounds ; as they 
will profper in any common foil, and are of 
hardy growth. " 

The fifth fort, Balm of Gilead, is efteemed 
principally for the balfainic fragrance of its 
leaves ; the plant is fomcwhat tender, re- 
quiring Ihelter of a green-houfe.or garden- 
frame m winter, by which care it will retain 
its (talk and leaves the year round, fo may be 
conddered as an herbaceous evergreen ; it 
will however fomctimes live in the full 
ground in a warm dry border, in. mild win- 
ters; hut this is not' always to be depended 
on ;'. therefore Ihould keep them principally 
in jiots, to move to occafional (holier in 
winter j but they only want protection from 
(Volt. 

Propa* 
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Propagation. 
The firft fort may be railed from feed, and 
by parting the roots'; but it propagates plenti- 
fully by the latter method, which may be 
performed in autumn, or etrly in fpring. 

The feeond fort is railed plentifully from 
feed fown in a bed of light earth in April ; aud 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them out at fix inches diftance, giving 
occafional water, and made from the fun, till 
rooted, fo to remain here till October ; then 
tranfplant them with balls into the borders, 
and other compartments of the pleafure- 
ground, obferving, that it is proper to raife 
fome freih plants every two years, to fucceed 
the old ones. 

The third fort and variety, being annual, 
are raifed every year from feed, fown in fpring 
in fuiall. patches in different pans of the 
borders where the plants are to remain to 
flower. See Hardy Annuals. 

The fourth fort is propagated eafily by feed 
and by cuttings. 

By feed. — It may be fown in autumn or 
fpring:. the autumn fowingwill fometimes rife 
the fame fcafon ; or if not, being Iheltered in 
winter, they will rife early in fpring, and be 
forwarder than the fpring fowings ; the fpring, 
however, is the more eligible feaion, March or 
April ; fowing the feed either in a warm border, 
or rather in pots of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, and iheltered iu a frame or glafs- 
cafe, or under a hand-glafs, occafionahy in 
cold weather; and when the plants are two 
inches high, tranfplant them into feparate fmall 
pots. 

Or it may be brought forwarder by fowing 
in pots, placed in any moderate hot-bed ;' and, 
when the plants come up, inure them to the 
free air. 

By cuttings. — Cuttings of the ftalks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, planted 
any time in fummcr, cither in a fhady border, 
or plant feveral in 1-irgc pots, moving llicm to 
occafiopal fhadc, and give waterings in dry 
weather ; they will readily take root, and 
towards autumn may be planted in feparate 
pots. 

DRACONTIUM, Dragon. 
A climbing, evergreen exotic for the ftovc, 
garnilhed with pierced leaves and fpathaccous 

/lowers.' 

Ciafs and order, Gynandrla Heptandiia. 

Charaflert.} Cai.yx, a large, leathery, 
boat-fhaped, one-valved fpatha, protruding a 
fmglc, cylindric, very fliort fpadix, or club, 
covered with the fructifications, collected in a 
head. Corolla, pcntapetalous and concave. 
Stamina, feven linear, dcprcflld filaments, 



topped with oblong, quadrangular, twin anthe-v 
rse. Pistillum, an oval germcn, a ftraight 
round ftyle, and three-cornered, obfoletcftigma. 
Pericarpium, a fmgle roundifh berry, con- 
taining many feeds. 

Of this genus there arc eight fpecies ; but 
they have very little beauty to recommend 
them, excepting one fort, which is — 
. Dracontium pcrtufum. 

Perforated JDragon.] Hath fhrubby, long, 
flexible, rooting ftalks, climbing upon fupport 
twenty or thirty feet, emitting roots at every 
joint, which ftrike in frees, walls, &cc. as they 
afcend; garnifhed with leaves on long foot- 
ftalks, and perforated with oblong holes : the 
flowers come out at the ends of the ftalks ; 
they are of a whitiih yellow, and each fuc- 
ceeded by a roundifh berry. 

The chief merit of this plant is the fingu- 
larity of the holes in the leaves ; and being ever- 
green, it is very fuitable for covering the 
barenefs of the walls of the ftove, and placed 
conveniently near for that purpofe. 

The propagation is eafily effected by cut- 
tings, planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
bed, where they will foon take root, and after- 
ward tranfplanted fingly into pots, with poor 
earth, to check their rambling growh. 

DRAWING-FRAME, in gardening, is 
either a fort of deep hot-bed frame, or a kind 
of fixed glafs-cafe, in which to place particular 
forts of curious, tender, annual flower plants, 
in order, by the afliftance of a hot-bed, for 
drawing them to a tall ftature, fuch as cock's 
combs, tricolors, &c. 

For this purpofe, different forts of frames 
are occafionally adopted ; fome made fimilar 
in form to a common hot-bed frame, but four 
or five feet deep, cither movable or fixed ; 
others arc conftrudted of different divifions to 
place one upon another ; and fome are more 
capacious and effectual, being a fixed erection 
of glafs-work, or, more properly, a glafs-cafe ; 
and is generally more commodioufly adapted 
for this bufinefs than the two firft-mentioned ; 
though, as the two former are fometimes more 
conveniently attainable for this occalion in 
common practice, it may be proper to remark, 
that by their afliftance, and that of a hot-bed, 
the plants may be drawn to a handfome fi?.c 
and ftature of growth, but generally in fome 
fupcrior degree in the glafs-cafe frame. 

However, (hall juft obfervc, in general, that, 
although this bulincfs of drawing the above 
particular fpecies of annuals to a tall growth is 
not fo generally pradtifed as formerly, it being 
ftill in much cftimation in many places, it 
was thought eligible to give fome general 
intimations of the conftrudtion, dlmenfions, 
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and utility of the different forts of Drawing- 
frames proper for this occafion. 

The more common Drawing-frames are, as 
before hinted, either of one whole conftrudtion, 
three to four or five feet deep, or more, in the 
back-part, moderately Hoping at both ends, at 
top, to a proportionable depth in front; or 
compofed of two or three feparate divifions, all 
of equal width and length, &c. to place one 
upon another occafionally, according as the 
plants contained therein advance in height ; 
one of which divifions, being furnifhed with top 
glafs-lights, is always placed uppermoft; and 
■when thus placed, they together form one 
frame, as it were, the above depth, and may be 
properly called a multiplying Drawing-frame. 

Thefe frames, in -either of the above descrip- 
tions, are conftrudted wholly of wood, inch 
and half deal, and, in dimenfions, are ge- \ 
nerally the width and length of common, large 
hot-bed frames, for two or. three top-lights, 
according to the quantity of plants as may be 
intended to place therein for drawing. 

When defigned to have one conftrudted 
entire, it may either be movable or fixed, 
made in the form of a common, large hot-bed 
frame aforefaid, generally about four feet deep, 
or but little more, efpecially if intended for a 
movable-frame; but, if fixed, it may be wider 
and longer, if thought expedient, and five or 
fix feet deep; and in either of which having the 
back-part a foot higher than the front, for the 
movable top-glafles to have a proper flope ; and 
if the front and ends are conftrudted wi:h up- 
right glaffes, with one or two Aiding pannels, 
whereby to admit a larger portion of light and 
frefli air, it would be of greater advantage 
for the benefit of the plants, in having them 
advance with ftrong ftems, well furnilhed 
with their proper leaves in full growth, as 
well as the flowers in full perfection ; and it 
would alfo be convenient to have one or two 
Aiding pannels in the wood-work, in the back 
part of the frame, both for the occasional 
admiflion of frefli air and the convenience of" 
watering ; and in regard to ufing this kind of 
frame, the plants being prcvioufly railed in a 
hot-bed under a common frame, pricked or 
planted in proper pots, and continued in the 
laid frame till they advance in height to the 
glalTes, when a frelh hot-bed being made for 
the Drawing-frame, the plants arc then placed 
therein, to complete their growth, as hereaf- 
ter more fully mentioned. 

The multiplying Drawing-frame is, as 
before obferved, compofed of two or three 
feparate movable frames, of equal width and 
Jength, made to fit exactly, to place one upon 
-another, a« occafion requires, lo as when thus 



placed,' they together form one deep frame, 
anfwering the fame purpofe as the entire frame 
before defcribed ; and proves convenient, by 
admitting of augmenting the depth by degrees, 
according to the advancing growth of the 
plants ; one of the divifions being conftrudted 
in the manner of a common frame, higheft at 
the back, Hoping gently to the front, and is to 
contain the Aiding-glaffes, or lights ; and this 
being placed firft on the hot-bed, till the plants 
reach the glaffes, then being removed, one of 
the other divifions added in its place, is then 
placed upon that, as this muft always be 
uppermoft, being furnifhed with the glafs- 
lights ; the other divifions arc each formed of 
an equal depth, in the back, the front, and 
ends, one foot to fifteen or eighteen inches, 
without having any diftiuct top-glaffes; thofe 
of the principal frame, which, being always 
placed uppermoft, ferves for the whole ; and, 
if the front divifions are glazed, and have 
fome movable glafs-pannels, it would tend to 
the fame beneficial advantages as intimated 
of the entire frame; or, at leaft, may have thin 
wooden pannels to Aide open for that necef- 
fary occafion. 

The principal utility of the above-defcribed 
Drawing-frames, in both the forts, is moftly 
in the culture of fome curious forts of annuaT- 
flower plants, as before fuggefted, when in- 
tended to have them drawn up to a tali ftrong 
growth, which was formerly rather more in 
general practice than at prelent, efpecially for 
the large cock's-combs, amaranthus tricolor, 
and bicolor, globe-amaranthus, double ftra- 
monium, egg-plant, balfamines, &c. (fee 
Annual Plants J, fome of which, by the aflift- 
ance of the Drawing-frames, were often run up 
rive or fix feet high, or more, efpecially the 
large or giant cock's-combs, and tricolors, and 
the former with exceeding large crefted flower- 
heads ; though thofe, in general, of the above 
annuals as are drawn three or four to five feet 
high, according to the nature of growth of the 
different forts, arc very agreeable fizes of fta- 
ture, having proportionable ftrength. 

Refpedting the method of ufing thefe 
frames for the above occafion, the plants being 
firft raifed in a hot-bed in the fpring under 
common f rames and lights, pricked or planted 
fingly into proper-lizcd pots, in the fame or 
another hor-bed ; and, when they have ad- 
vanced a foot, or little more, in growth, to 
reach the glaffes of the prefent common frame, 
a frc 111 hot-bed being made in rcadinefsfor the 
Drawing-frame, tins placed thereon, and the 
bed earthed at top, within the faid frame, either 
with any light dry earth, or with old tan; 
then the plants in their pots are to be Temo\cd 
3 H heieiii, 
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Propagation. 
The firft fort may be railed from feed, and 
■ by parting the roots'; but it propagates plenti- 
fully by the latter method, which may be 
performed in autumn, or early in fpring. 

The fecond fort is railed plentifully from 
feed fown in a bed of light earth in April ; and 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them out at fix inches diftance, giving 
occafional water, and fhade from the fun, till 
rooted, fo to remain here till October ; then 
tranfplant them with balls into the borders, 
and other compartments of the pleafure- 
ground, obferving, that it is proper to raife 
fome freih plants every two years, to fucceed 
the old ones. 

The third fort and variety, being annual, 
are raifed every year from feed, fown in fpring 
in fmall. patches in different parts of the 
borders where the plants are to remain to 
flower. See Hardy Annuals. 

The fourth fort is propagated eafily by feed 
and by cuttings. 

By feed. — It may be fown in autumn or 
fpring : .the autumn fowing will fometimes rife 
the fame feafon ; or if not, being fheltered in 
winter, they will rife early in fpring, and be 
forwarder than the fpring fowings ; the fpring, 
however, is the more eligible feafon, March or 
April ; fowing the feed either in a warm border, 
or rather in pots of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, and flickered hi a frame or glafs- 
cafe, or under a hand-glafs, occafionally in 
cold weather ; and when the plants are two 
inches high, tranfplant them into feparate fmall 
pots. 

Or it may be brought forwarder by fowing 
in pots, placed in any moderate hot-bed ;"and, 
when the plants come up, inure them to the 
free air. 

By cuttings. — Cuttings of the ftalks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, planted 
any time in fummcr, cither in a fhady border, 
or plant feveral in Lrge pots, moving them to 
occafional fliadc, and give waterings in dry 
weather ; they will readily take root, and 
towards autumn may be planted in feparate 
pots. 

DRACONTIUM, Dragon. 
A climbing, evergreen exotic for the flovc, 
gamifhed with pierced leaves and fpathaceous 

/lowers.' 

Ciafs and order, Cy/itindria Hcptandria. 

Ckaratfat.} Calyx, a large, leathery, 
boat-fhaped, qnc-valved fpatha, protruding a 
(ingle, cylindric, very fliort fpadix, or i club, 
covered with the fructifications, collected in a 
head. Corolla, pcntapctalous andconcavc, 
Stamina, feven linear, deprcflcd filaments, 



topped with oblong, quadrangular, twin anthe- 
ra?. Pistillum, an oval germen, a ftraight 
round ftyle, and three-cornered, obfolete ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a fingle roundifu berry, con- 
taining many feeds. 

Of this genus there arc eight fpecies; but 
they have very little beauty to recommend 
them, excepting one fort, which is — 
. Dracontium pertufum. 

Perforated Dragon.'} Hath lhrubby, long, 
flexible, rooting ftalks, climbing upon fupport 
twenty or thirty feet, emitting roots at every 
joint, which ftrike in trees, walls, &c. as they 
afcend ; garnilhed with leaves on long foot- 
ftalks, and perforated with oblong holes : the 
flowers come out at the ends of the ftalks ; 
they are of a whitifh yellow, and each fuc- 
ceeded by a roundifh berry. 

The chief merit of this plant is die Angu- 
larity of theholesin the leaves ; and being ever- 
green, it is very fuitable for covering the 
barenefs of the walls of the ftovc, and placed 
conveniently near for that purpofe. 

The propagation is eafily effected by cut- 
tings, planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
bed, where they will foon take root, and after- 
ward tranfplanted lingly into pots, with poor 
earth, to check their rambling growh. 

DRAWING-FRAME, in gardening, is 
either a fort of deep hot-bed frame, or a kind 
of fixed glafs-cafe, in which to place particular 
forts of curious, tender, annual flower plants, 
in order, by the afliftance of a hot-bed, for 
drawing them to a tall fiature, fuch as cock's 
combs, tricolors, &c. 

For this purpofe, different forts of frames 
are occafionally adopted ; fome made fimilar 
in form to a common hot-bed frame, but four 
or five feet deep, either movable or fixed; 
others arc conftrudted of different divifions to 
place one upon another ; and fome are more 
capacious and effectual, being a fixed erection 
of glafs-work, or, more properly, a glafs-cafe ; 
and is generally more commodiouffy adapted 
for this bufinefs than the two firft-mentioried ; 
though, as the two former are fometimes more 
conveniently attainable for this occafion in 
common practice, it may be proper to remark, 
that by their affiflancc, and that of a hot-bed, 
the plants may be drawn to a handfome fi-/.e 
and flature of growth, but generally in fome 
fupcrior degree in the glafs-cafe frame. 

However, fhalljuftobferve, in general, that, 
although this bufinefs of drawing the above 
particular fpecies of annuals to a tall growth is 
not fo generally practifed as formerly, it being 
(till in much cftimation in many places, it 
was thought eligible to give fome general 
intimations of the conduction, dlmcnfion*, 
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and utility of the different forts of Drawing- 
frames proper for this occafion. 

The more common Drawing-frames are, as 
before hinted, either of one whole conftruftion, 
three to four or five feet deep, or more, in the 
back-part, moderately floping at both ends, at 
top, to a proportionable depth in front; or 
compofed of two or three feparate divilions, all 
of equal width and length, &c. to' place one 
upon another occafionally, according as the 
plants contained therein advance in height ; 
one of which divifions, being furnifhed with top 
glafs-lights, is always placed uppermoft ; and 
when thus placed, they together form one 
frame, as it were, the above depth, and may be 
properly called a multiplying Drawing-frame. 

Thele frames, in -either of the above defcrip- 
tions, are conftrudted wholly of wood, inch 
and half deal, and, in dimenfions, are ge- 
nerally the width and length of common, large 
hot-bed frames, for two or. three top-lights, 
according to the quantity of plants as may be 
intended to place therein for drawing. 

When defigned to have one conftru<£ted 
entire, it may either be movable or fixed, 
made in the form of a common, large hot-bed 
frame aforefaid, generally about four feet deep, 
or but little more, efpecially if intended for a 
movable-frame j but, if fixed, it may be wider 
and longer, if thought expedient, and five or 
fix feet deep ; and in either of which having the 
back-part a foot higher rhan the front, for the 
movable top-gla£Tes to have a proper flope ; ar.d 
if the front and ends are conftrudted wi:h up- 
right glafles, with one or two Aiding pannels, 
whereby to admit a larger portion of light and 
frefh air, it would be of greater advantage 
for the benefit of the plants, in having them 
advance with ftrong ftems, well furnifhed 
with their proper leaves in full growth, as 
Well as the flowers in full perfection ; and it 
would alfo be convenient to have one or two 
Hiding pannels in the wood-work, in the back 
part of the frame, both for the occafional 
admiflion of frefh air and the convenience of 
watering; and in regard to ufing this kind of 
frame, the plants being previously railed in a 
hot-bed under a common frame, pricked or 
planted in proper pots, and continued in the 
laid frame till they advance in height to the 
glafles, when a frefh hot-bed being made for 
the Drawing-frame, the plants are then placed 
therein, to complete their growth, as hereaf- 
ter more fully mentioned. 

The multiplying Drawing-frame is, as 
before obferved, compofed of two or three 
feparnte movable frames, of equal width and 
Jength, made to fit cxatSlly, to place one upon 
•another, as occafion •requires, fo as when thus 



placed,- they together form one deep frame, 
anfwering the fame purpofe as the entire frame 
before defcribed ; and proves convenient, by 
admitting of augmenting the depth by degrees, 
according to the advancing growth of the 
plants ; one of the divifions being conftru&ed 
in the manner of a common frame, higheft at 
the back, floping gently to the front, and is to 
contain the fliding-glafles, or lights ; and this 
being placed firft on the hot-bed, till the plants 
reach the glafles, then being removed, one of 
the other divifions added in its place, is then 
placed upon that, as this muft always be 
uppermoft, being furnifhed with the glafs- 
lights ; the other divifions are each formed of 
an equal depth, in the back, the front, and 
ends, one foot to fifteen or eighteen inches, 
without having any diftincr. top-glafles; thofe 
of the principal frame, which, being always 
placed uppermoft, ferves for the whole ; and, 
if the front divifions are glazed, and have 
fome movable glafs-pannels, it would tend to 
the fame beneficial advantages as intimated 
of the entire frame; or, at leaft, may have thin 
wooden pannels to Hide open for that necef- 
fary occafion. 

The principal utility of the above-defcribed 
Drawing-frames, in both the forts, is mollly 
in the culture of fome curious forts of annual- 
flower plants, as before fuggefted, when in- 
tended to have them drawn up to a tall ftrong 
growth, which was formerly rather more in 
general practice than at prefent, efpecially for 
the large cock's-combs, amaranthus tricolor, 
and bicolor, globe-amaranthus, double ftra- 
monium, egg-plant, balfamines, &c. (fee 
Annual P/antsJ, fome of which, by the affift- 
ance of the Drawing-frames, were often run up 
five or fix feet high, or more, efpecially the 
iargeor giant cock's-combs, and tricolors, and 
the former with exceeding large crefted flower- 
heads ; though thofe, in general, of the above 
annuals as are drawn three or four to five feet 
high, according to the nature of growth of the 
different forts, are very agreeable fizes of fta- 
ture, having proportionable ftrength. 

Rcfpc&ing the method of ufing thefc 
frames for the above occafion, the plants being 
firft raifed in a hot-bed in the fpring under 
common frames and lights, pricked or planted 
fingry into propcr-fized pots, in the fame or 
another hot-bed ; and, when they have ad- 
vanced a foot, or little more, in growth, to 
roach the glafles of the prefent common frame, 
a iVclh hot-bed being made in readinefsfor the 
Drawing-frame, this placed thereon, and the 
bed earthed at top, within the faid frame, either 
with any light dry earth, or with old tan ; 
then the plants in their pots arc to be rcimncd 
3 H heiein, 
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herein, plunging them to their rims in- the 
earth, &cc. put on the glaffes ; and afterwards 
managed according to the general directions 
for the culture of Tendsf Annuals, under the 
head Annual Plants. 

As was before obferved, a rather more 
commodious Drawing-frame is occaftonally 
nfed in this bufinefs, being a fixed erection, in 
the manner of a glafs-cafe exotic rcpoiitory ; 
conftrucled either with a brick-work back, 
and with the fower part of the front and ends 
raifed a_ foot high, of the fame materials, 
finished with timber-framing above ; or form- 
ed wholly of wood-work, as may be thought 
eligible r in dimenfion, five or fix to feven or 
eight feet width, five or ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet long, fix or feven feet high behind, by five 
or fix in the front, with Hoping glafs-iights at 
sop, upright ones in front and both ends, all 
movable, to ilide open ; and with an internal 
oblong pit at bottom, almod the whole width 
and length, a little funk, forming the whole, 
part below and part above the furface, two feet 
deep, in which to make a hot-bed: and in this 
fixed frame, or glafs-cafe, the plants, after 
fceing raifed to fome little advanced growth, in 
the manner before inumated, are thenremoved, 
in their proper pots, and plunged in the hot- 
bed thereof, above mentioned ; and they will 
here grow freely, generally in a ftronger 
growth, and fuperior perfection. 

This kind of Drawing-frame, or, rather, 
glafs-cafe, is alio ufeful on other occafions; 
and, particularly, as a winter repofitory for 
many forts of tender or curious plants. 

But, fometimes, in default of any 01 ail the 
afore-mentior.cd Drawing-frames, a fort of 
temporary one is occalionally formed with one 
<>f the dcepeft common hot-bed frames, either 
by raifing it at hottom upon props, according 
as the plants rife in height, or bv fixing four 
pofts, one at each corner of the hot-bed, four 
or five feet high, having inch-wide holes bored 
on the inficle, fix or eight inches above one 
another, in which to place (hort wooden or 
iron pegs, one for each pod, and on which 
to place the frame vshen neceffitry to raife it 
lefs or more in proportion as the plants 
advance upward iri growth; and, in cither of 
thefe methods of railing the frame, the vacancy 
at bottom may be clofed with boards, or more 
readily defended with garden mats, {lightly nail- 
led to the frame, one or two thick, as may be 
thought neceffary for the protection of the plants, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 

DRILL-SOWLVG, &cc. In gardening, 
drills are flmight narrow openings, formed in 
the earth with a hoc, from half an inch to five 
or fu inches deep, for the reception of tltc feeds 



and roots of certain plants, which fucceed befl 
by that mode of culture. 

Many, forts of efcnlents fucceed by this* 
i method ; as, for example, all forts of peas and- 
kidney-beans mould always be fown in drills ; 
for the plants, by their nature of growth, 
require to be cultivated in rows, two or three 
.feet didance, and which is more readily effect- 
ed by Drill -fowing: and, likewife, the feed of 
thefe plants being rather large, by forming 
'drills an inch or. two deep for their reception, 
they are more conveniently fown, and covered 
regularly at a proper depth with the earth ; and 
that the drills being in flraight ranges two or 
three feet afunder, the plants consequently rife 
in rows that didance, whereby there is due 
room between the rows, to hoe the ground, 
to dedroy weeds, and to loofcn the foil, and 
draw it up occalionally on eacli fide of the 
plants to ftrengthen them, and forward their 
growth ; likewife when their produce is readv, 
their danding didant in drills allows room to 
go in between, to gather the crops without 
damaging the plants: broad -beans are alio 
fometimes drilled in, though they are more 
commonly planted with a dibble ; however, in 
drills two or three inches deep they may be 
planted to great exactnefs, and covered all an. 
equal depth, allowing the .drills three feet 
diftance at lead : afparagus plants are alfo 
planted more commodioufly in drills fix inches 
deep, than by any other method. Parfley, 
coriander, chervil, and all fmall fallad-herbs, 
fuch as crefles, muftard, &c. fliould alfo be 
fown principally in drills half an inch deep, as 
in which the herbs arc more eafily cleaned 
from weeds, and more r eadily gathered for ufe. 
Spinach is alfo fometimes fown in fhallow 
drills, but more efpecially when cultivated be- 
tween rows of other plants, as that of broad- 
beans, early cabbages, &c. it, however, fliould 
be fown thin, otherwife the plants will draw 
each other weak ; but I would rather advifc 
the main crops of this plant to be fown princi- 
pally broad-cad over the furface of the ground, 
and raked in, and the plants hoed out to four 
or five inches didancc. Beet, having large 
feed, may be fown in drills, in order that they 
may be more effectually buried an equal depth. 
Sec the rcfpcctivc articles. 

Many forts of the larger feeds, nuts, &c. of 
trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, may alfo 
be fown in drills an inch or two deep, in 
proportion to their feveral liz.es. 

Bulbous and tuberous flower-roots are alfo 
planted with great facility and cx.uSlncfs in 
drills of proper width and depth; but thefe kind 
of roots arc very commonly planted with a 
dibble ; I fliould, however, rather recommend 
the 
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the drilling, efpeciallv for fuch that are to 
be cultivated in continued rows, or in beds, 
proportioning the width and depth of. die drill 
to the. ftze of the refpe£Hve roots; as, for 
example, if for crbcufes, fnow-drops, winter 
aconites, anemones, ranunculufes, and the like, 
two or three inches wide and deep is fufficierit; 
but for the larger kinds, fuch as hyacinths,, 
narciffus, tulips, lilies, 3cc. from three or four 
to. five or fix inches depth is neceffary, and 
from fix to twelve inches between the rows ; 
placing the roots bottom downward plump in 
the drills at the fame diftance, and draw the 
earth evenly over them ; but for more parti- 
culars, fee the refpe6live articles. 

Witli refpect to the method of drawing or 
forming drills, this fhould generally be per- 
formed by hoe and line ; that is, fel a line as 
tight as poflible-, then with a common hoe held 
corner-ways, with the edge clofe to the line, 
draw the drill along accordingly, from halt" an 
inch to five or fix deep, as the different forts 
of feeds and roots lhall require, as exhibited 
in the refpective articles. 

Though drills, for fome particular fmall 
feeds, may be drawn with a fmall or middling 
•hoe flat-ways, i. e. the edge downward, in a 
horizontal pofrtion, fo as to make a broad flat- 
bottomed drill ; thereby forming a wider level 
bottom, gives a larger fpace for the feeds, and 
to admit of having them more evenly fown all 
an equal depth ; and may be practifed occa- 
llonally for fome flight crops, as fpinach, 
frnall-lallading, &c. and others, both of efcu- 
lents, and flowers, for traniplantation. 

But for feeds of tender plants, which may re- 
quire the aid of hot-beds, and if thought necefla- 
ry tofowthem in drills, as a hoe cannot be in- 
troduced, the ends of the two firft fingers, or 
that of a fhort flat flick an inch or two broad, 
will form a proper drill. 

As foon as the feeds Or roots of any fort arc 
fown or planted in drills, draw the earth over 
them evenly, either with a hoe or rake, or 
with the hand for the very fmall or more 
delicate forts ; though for the large kinds, fuch 
as peas, kidncy-bcans, broad-beans, &c. mav 
turn the earth in upon them expeditioufly with 
the feet alternately, being careful to cover all 
an equal depth, and trim the top of each drill 
clear from floncs and clods, fo as to leave a 
fmooth lurfacc. 

DUNGS. In gardening, there arc two 
admirable properties in Dungs, viz. 

The one is to repair the decays of worn- 
out or cxhauflcd foils, and to meliorate and 
fatten the earth, and render it fertile: the other 
is to produce a certain dcgiec of heat when 
formed into hot-beds ; which, in fome meafure, 



fuppiies.the office performed by the "heat of the 
fummer's fun, by producing crops of choice 
plants, fruits, and flowers in winter, or early 
in fpring, that could not be obtained in the 
natural ground before fummer ; the former of 
which properties (as manure) is effected both 
by new and old or rotten Dungs ; and thatof 
various- forts ; but the latter property (for hot- 
beds) is only to be found in one particular fort, 
i. e. horfe-dung, including the wet litter and 
Dung together, as it comes from the ftables, 
and while it is newly made, or before it rots 
and lofes its heat. 

Dungs for Manure.— Various forts are 
recommended and ufed, according to the 
qualities of the foil they are defigned to reftore, 
meliorate, and enrich. 

As, for example ; fome lands are very moift, 
heavy, ffubborn, and cold ; to improve which, 
fome Dungs are of a hot light quality, as that 
ofhorfes, fheep, and pigeons, &c. though, for 
gardens, horfe or ftable Dung, tolerably rotted, 
either alone, or mixed with light materials, 
is the bell of all to ufe in any confiderable 
quantity for fuch land: on the other hand, 
fome ground is light, dry, and hor, and requires 
moift, fat, and co'oh'ng Dungs, as that of oxen, 
cows, hogs, &c. to render the foil fatter, and 
more compact to retain its virtue. However, 
a mixture of all thefe, i. e. horfe, and neat or 
cow Dung, &c. tolerably rotted, will fuit 
almoft every fort of foil; or either of- them 
alone, efpecially if thoroughly rotten, will 
prove beneficial to moil kinds of garden land- 

"Horfe Dung, however, is certainly the belt 
improvement for cold land that can be pro- 
cured, and may be ufed fuccefsfully both new 
and rotten : not, however, ufed new or ftrawv 
for carrots, parfneps, or other efculcnt roots of 
fimilar growth, but for any other above- 
ground crops ; new horfe Dung, juft as ii 
comes from the ftable, may be ufed to much 
advantage in cold moift land, which in fuch 
foils frequently fuccccds better than that which 
is quite rotten,' as that of old hot-beds, cr of 
the like nature.' 

We may alio confidcr horfe Dung the molt 
ufeful of any for .gardens, and is the molt 
common Dung ufed as garden manure in main 
places, efpecially after having rotted in dung- 
hills, or having been previoufly ufed lor hoi- 
beds in winter and fpring, for early and tender 
crops ; which crops being all gone by autumn, 
or winter following, when the Dung of the 
hot-bed will have become rotten and buttery, 
and is then carried off as manure, into the 
different compartments of the garden, c\r<\ 
and when thus rotted, is beneficial for all forts, 
of foils, and is very enriching. 
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And as to cow or oxen Dung, although it is 
particularly beneficial in light, loofe foils, yet, 
when well rotted, it will alio prove good 
manure for any ; apd with this and horfe or 
ft able Dung, as alfo hog-fty Dung together, 
mixed, makes an excellent manure for moft 
forts of land. 

Hogs' Dung being very fat, is by fome 
recommended as the moft beneficial of ail forts 
of Dungs, and, when well rotted, has often 
proved excellent for fruit-trees, in a light foil, 
efpecially for apples and pears, but when 
thoroughly rotted, may be ufed to advantage 
for all forts in light dry land. 

Sheep and deer Dung have been found great 
improvers of told clayey land. 

The Dung of pigeons and other poultry 
being hot and full oi falts, is found good for 
cold, wet, clayey lands : but before uiing, it 
would be an advantage, if expofed abroad in 
the dung-hill fome confiderable time to rot, 
fweeten, and to mollify the fiery heat natural 
to thofe Dungs ; and if then mixed with light 
earth, fand, or allies, to keep it from clinging, 
and then, after having lain fix, eight, or 
twelve months, ftrew it over the ground in 
autumn or winter in moderate quantities, be- 
ing dug or ploughed in lightly, it will tend much 
to facilitate vegetation in cold, heavy foils. 

Human ordure, mixed with other Dungs 
and earths by way of comport, and expofed to 
the air fome time, will prove beneficial to cold, 
four, ftubbom land. 

For other forts of Dungs, &c. ufed as ma- 
nure, fee Manure. 

All Dungs, ufed as manure, fhould be ap- 
plied principally either in autumn, winter, 
or fpring ; and if it is horfe or neats' Dung or 
a mixture of both, or of hogs' Dung, or the 
like, it fhould be laid at lcaft about three inches 
thick all over the furface ; but on poor land, 
if double that thicknefs, it will prove the more 
beneficial to the ground; but the hot fiery 
Dung of poultry fhould be ufed more fparing- 
ly, and that only to cold, heavy land. 

In digging or trenching dunged ground, the 
Dung fhould be buried onefpade, not generally ! 
more, fo that if you trench two fpades deep, 
generally, for common annual crops, always 
b-.iry the Dung betwixt the firft and fecond fpit. 

Dungs for hot-beds. — Horfe-ftablc Dung, 
together with the wet litter of the flails, is the 
only fort capable of producing the degree of 
heat rcjuilitc for hot-beds, but which property 
is found only in that which is newly made, or < 
at lead dial lias not lain fo long on the dung- i 
hill as to begin to rot confidcrably, and has 1 
quite expended its heat. Preparatory to form- I 
ing this dung into hot-beds, the ncccftary < 



s quantity fhould* be caft up in a heap, fluking 
:, and mixing the long and fhort well together ; 
d and here it fhould remain a week, twelve 
r days, or a fortnight, according to its quality 
•, and quantity, in order to prepare all the parts 
i to an equal temperature of proper heat ; oh- 
ferving, if the Dung is new and ftrawy, it will 
e require to lie longer than older or fhort Dung ;, 
s and if the heap is turned over once or twice, 
u the rank, unwholcfome fleam, and burning 
, quality, will evaporate more effectually. See 
i Hot-Beds, &c. &c 

e DWARF-TREES. Thefe are fruit-tree* 
grafted near the root, that they may form 
t heads not mor ethan from about five or fix to 

eight or ten feet high. 
r Under this head may be confidercd not only 
r Dwarf-ftandards, but alfo all forts of Dwarfs 
t for efpaliei s, and walls, which are alfo grafted 
l or budded low, to provide branches near the 
, ground, fo as to cover every part of the 
1 efpalier or wall, from the bottom upward^ 
t moft of which fort of Dwarf-trees are grafted 
, or budded upon Dwarf-flocks, or fuch as ate 
• but moderate (hooters, particularly forDwarf- 
i flandards, to preferve them as dwarfifh as 
- poffible ; fee Stocks. And in which, the 
i graft or buds are infertcd, within about fix, 
eight, or twelve inches of the bottom ; and the 
i firft fhoots from the graft or bud are, in fpring 
i following, when a year old, headed down to 
five or fix eyes, to force out lower fhoots to 
form the firft let of branches near the root, as 
a foundation for furnilhing the upper part ; and 
by fliortening thefe alfo. as above, if neceffary, 
a farther fupply is produced, to give the tree 
its firft regular form, whether as a Dwarf- 
ftandard, or for cfpaliers, or walls. But as in 
this article we fhall only treat of Dwarf- 
ftandards, fo, for the other'forts of Dwarfs, fee 
Espaliers and Wall-Trees. 

Dwarf-ftandards arc formed at firft as above, 
not trained fan-fafhion like cfpaliers, or wall- 
trees, but promoted to branch out low every 
way into a circular head, without being 
trained to any kind of fence, and arc therefore 
) properly ftandauls, though of dwarfifh ftature. 

Thefe were formerly in great cflimation, 
and trained in feveral different ways or fhapc, 
viz. I. Concave Dwarfs, being trained con- 
cave or hollow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly around the ftem in 
anafcending direction, fo as to form the heart 
of the tree hollow or concave. 2 Convex or 
conical Dwarfs, being trained convex or full 
in the middle, fo as to form a dole conical 
head. 3. Horizontal Dwarfs, being trained 
horizontally, i. e. all the branches trained Hat, 
or in a horizontal polition, parallel to the 
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furface of the,earth v 4. Spiral Dwarfs, hav- 
ing the branches trained fpirallyj round (lakes. 
5. Natural Dwarfs, the branches permitted to 
advance moftly in a natural growth: in which 
different orders of 'Dwarf fruit-trees, the firft 
four require peculiar modes of training arid 
pruning, to preferve the j equifite regular form ; 
and the iaft mentioned requires lefs trouble in 
culture, and bears equally well and abundant. 

Tt may be obferved of thefe Dwarf-flandard 
fruit-trees, that, although not fo generally 
cultivated now as they were formerly, they, 
in their mode of growth and bearing, form an 
agreeable diverfity, and may be introduced 
with much propriety in gardens of any extent; 
and of which the concave, conical, and natural 
Dwarfs are preferable for any general plant- 
ing, or more generally the latter, as the trees 
require lefs trouble in their culture, though in 
this there is no great difference, and they all 
bear plentifully in a pleafing manner, accord- 
ing to their iize of growth ; as do alfo the 
horizontal and fpiral Dwarfs, which, however, 
are only eligible principally by way of cu- 
riofity in their peculiar mode of training : 
though, in lieu of moft of thefe Dwarf-fland- 
ard kinds, the more general method of training 
Dwarf-trees in efpaliers is adopted, which 
certainly are preferable, in fome degree, being 
more conveniently trained, in regular order, in 
their peculiar way, and well adapted for 
plentiful bearing however, a few trees of the 
Dwarf-ftandards, now under conhderation, 
merit admittance in gardens of almoft any 
extent, for variety, in which they will alio bear 
fruit very agreeably,' being difpofed fingly upon 
large borders contiguous to principal walks, 
and in other open fpaces, both in kitchen-gar- 
dens and pleafurc-grounds, &c. 

They Ihould be no where planted nearer 
together than fifteen or twenty feet, particularly 
the concave and horizontal Dwarfs. 

The forts of fruit-trees commonly ufed for 
Dwarf-llandards' are apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and fomctimcs apricots and rigs ; but 
any fort of fruit-trees may be trained in that 
form, ns one direction ferves for all. 

The method of forming them is as follows: 
— and fir (I of the concave Dwarfs. 

To have proper concave Dwarfs, it is 
ncceflary to graft them upon Dwarf-docks, as 
before obferved, that they may be moderate 
(hooters, and be of as dwarhfh ftaturc as 
pofliblc ; as, for example, apples Ihould be 
grafted upon pa radife-H ticks, and pears upon 
quince-Hocks, &c. (Ice Stocks) ; and the 
graft or bud to be inicrted within fix or eight 
inches of the ground, fo as the llem may not 
exceed a foot or fifteen inches in height,' and 



may form branches within that diftance of the 
furface of the earth. 

Having, therefore, grafted or budded them 
as above, obferve, that the firft fhoots from 
the graft or bud are to be flopped or fhortened 
in fpring, when a year old, to about five or fix 
inches in length, or to fo many eyes or buds, 
from which to procure from four, at leaft, to 
fix or eight (lout lateral fhoots, to give the tree 
its firft regular formation. When thefe late- 
rals are a year old, they fhould alfo be fhort- 
ened, as above, whereby to promote a farther 
fupply of proper fhoots, which, after having 
one Hummer's growth, are to be trained gra- 
dually in an afcending direction, at equal 
diftances all around, fo as to form the heait o£ 
the tree into a regular concave or hollow; to' 
affifl which, fome wide hoops muft be placed 
withinfide, fupported by flakes ; and as the 
branches advance in length, train them up to 
the hoops, fuffering no branch to crofs its- 
neighbour, but train them all parallel to each, 
other, fix or eight inches diftance, inan afcend- 
ing pofition as aforefaid ;. afterwards train the. 
whole at full length, and they will then form, 
all along their fides, fhort thick fhoots fcarce an. 
inch long, called fruit-fpurs, as hereafter men- 
tioned. 

As to their general pruning, obferve, in the- 
courfe of that operation, that after the tree is* 
furnifhed with a proper quantity of branches- 
to form its proper figure all around, as above- 
noticed, the fhoots or branches are not after- 
wards to be fhortened ; or only occafionally, 
to preferve fome uniformity : though, in the. 
former mode of culture, when deiirous to keep 
the trees quite dwarfifh, not exceeding three or 
four feet growth, the upper terminal fhoots 
were conftantly fhortened every year in the 
courfe of general pruning. 

However, the Ihortening the fhoots of thefe. 
trees fhould be fparingly practifed, particularly 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries ; for fliort— 
ening promotes a great fuperfluity of ftrong 
fhoots, and prevents the branches from form- 
ing fpurs or fruit-buds, i. c.. fliort thick fhoots 
half an inch or an inch long; for all thefe 
foil of trees above fpecified. moftly produce 
their fruit upon fpurs (fee Pyrus and Pru- 
nus), which generally firft form themfelvcs- 
towards the extremity of the (hoots or branch- 
es ; ib that, by Ihortening, you cut away the. 
parts where they would have firft appeared, 
and, in ft cad thereof, ftrong unneceffary wood- 
will (hoot forth, and greatly retard the tree in* 
forming for bearing. 

All ftrong (hoots rifing in the middle of the 
tree, that may interfere with the concavity, 
fhould be annually taken off clofc, cither in the 
fumnier. 
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fummer as they are produced, or in the win- 
ter pruning. Likewife, after the tree is form- 
ed and furnilhed with a proper quantity of 
branches all around at equal diflances, all 
{hoots arifingfrorft the iSles of the faid branch- 
es fliould be alfo difplaced annually, unlefs any 
ftiall appear neceffary to till any prefent or 
apparent future vacancy, or to fupply the 
place of any irregular or unfruitful branch. 

Be careful, at each pruning, to ohferve if 
there is any appearance of a vacancy, or any 
very irregular, unfruitful, or declining, worn- 
out branch, or other improper wood that may 
want renewing ; in which cafe, leave occa- 
fionallv fome well-placed young ihoots to- 
wards the lower parts, training them up be- 
tween the older branches to be coming on gra- 
dually to a bearing ftate, to fupply the place 
of bad ones, or any accidental vacancy. 

Obferve alfo, at each pruning, to preferve 
with the utmofl care all the fruic-fpurs before 
defcribed ; for it is from thefe only we are to 
expect the fruit; which will be evident by 
obfervation •, but if any of thefe are become 
very long, diforderly, or unfruitful, it is pro- 
per to prune and regulate them oecafionaliy 
as vou fhall fee neceffary. 

Convex or conical D\varfs.--To form thefe, 
they muftbe grafted or budded low, as direct- 
ed for the concave Dwarfs, and the firft (hoots 
to be alfo Ihortened in fpring, when a year 
old, to procure a further fupply of fevcral 
ftout lower /hoots, to form the firll courfe of 
branches at about a foot or fifteen inches from 
the ground ; and that, inftead of forming the 
heart of the tree concave, like the former kind 
of dwarf, train a ccntre-fhoot up the middle 
for a ftem, and fufFcr it to brunch out at every 
twelve or fifteen inches as it advances in 
height, training each fet of branches a little 
horiv.ontally. 

Thus the tree may be formed into fevcral 
fcts of branches, one above another, which 
fhould be fo ordered by pruning, that the 
lowermoft fet be extended the wideft, and the 
next fet immediately above it be a little (hortcr, 
the next (hortcr than that, and fo on to the 
uppermoft fet, whereby the tree will affumc 
the intended conic form ; afterwards obferve 
nearly the fame rules of general pruning, as 
laid down for the concave Dwarfs ; they will 
produce plenty of tine fruit. 

Horizontal Dwarfs. — Thefe are grafted 
within about eighteen inches to two or three 
feet of the ground, and their rirfl flioots 
(hoitencd. as for the concave and conical 
Dwarfs, to promote a regular fupply of 
branches at that diltance from the bottom; 
which, when about a yard long, arc to be 



trained in a horizontal pofitiort, fufFering no 
upright growth to advan'ce in the middle, but 
train the whole perfectly flat or horizontal on' 
every iide of the ftem, continuing them as they 
advance in length always in the fame pofition, 
and thus they will fpread themfelves circularly 
each way, and produce abundance of fruit. 

The lame mode of pruning is to be here 
obferved as directed for the concave Dwarfs, 
fo that a repetition here would be fuperfluous. 

Spiral Dwarf-trees — have their branches 
trained in a fpiral direction, round flakes 
placed circularly ; are grafted, or budded low, 
like the foregoing, and the firfl flioots pruned 
fhort in the fame manner, to obtain a proper 
fet of branches below ; then having flakes 
placed circularly at a fmall diftance round the 
Item, three to four or five feet high, the 
branches are trained around the flakes, in a 
fpirally-afcending order,* at regular diftances, 
four or five inches afunder ; and the interior 
parts or heart of the tree kept hollow, or 
open, by pruning out all. interfering fhoots ; 
as likewife all fuperfinous, irregular, and 
unneceffary (hoots ariling from and between 
the principal trained branches ; and fuch as 
advance therefrom in a fore-right or project- 
ing growth : and in this order of training 
the branches, the trees have a curious appear- 
ance in their growth ; generally extending the 
branches without much (hortening ; and they 
will obtain a good fruitful (late, and their pro- 
duction of fruit will appear peculiarly agreea- 
ble in its growth. 

Natural Dwarf-trees. — Such as, having 
obtained a proper fee of branches, are fuffercd 
to grow moftly in their natural order. Thcv 
are grafted, or budded low in the ftock, like 
the other Dwarf kinds, or at one or two feet 
fiom the bottom ; and the firft (hoots pruned 
fhort, to procure an eligible fet of lower 
branches, of which, if any arc ill-placed, or 
too crowded, cut them out accordingly, retain- 
ing as full a fupply as pofhhlc of die bell 
well-placed thereof, that (land in fome regular 
order round the ftem. to form the head ; after- 
wards may be permitted mollly to advance 
upward in their natural growth, as before 
obferved; or however, fhould not omit giving 
occnhonal neceffary pruning, toprcfervc fome 
moderate regularity, fuch as to cut out any 
very diforderly -growing, or crofs- placed 
branches, and crowded flioots : and any 
branches becoming crowdedly thick, to prune 
them out in a thinning manner, to leave the 
remaining general branches at fome regular 
diftances; and it may iilfo be proper mine- 
times to reduce to order any runaway, long 
rambler, Sec. but othcrwile, obferving the 
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above regulations, let the general regular 
branches continue their growth nearly in their 
natural way, and they will form themfelvcs 
into plentiful bearers. 

In the different orders of Dwarf fruit-trees ; 
fome pruners, deiirous of keeping the heads 
always quite low, fo as after they have ad- 



vanced to three or four feet growth, continue 
pruning down the extreme or terminal ihoots 
every year ; which however is apt to force 
them into a confufed fuperfluity of ufelefs 
wood, and greatly retards their bearing, and 
they never attain any tolerable fruitful ftate. 



EAR 

ART II. — Earth may be divided into 
J*j three dalles, fandy, loamy, and 
clayey. 

A good garden Earth may be either of a 
blackiih, hazelly, or chefnut-brown colour ; 
neither too light, loofe and fandy, nor partake 
too much of loam or clay, but is fattilh, light, 
pliant, and eafy to work at all feafons ; and 
if three fpades deep, it will be ftill more be- 
neficial for the purpofe"; though if there be 
eighteen inches or two feet depth of good 
ftaple, it will do for naoft forts of efculent 
plants, and others, as well as for almoft all 
forts of fruit trees. 

Sandy Earth. — All the light, loofe, open, 
and gravelly foils, whether black, grey, ha- 
zelly, or yellowifh coloured, till the loam or 
clay is come at, may be deemed of the fandy 
kind, and arc capable of raifing fome certain 
plants ; but having a mixture of loam or 
clay, and enriched with dung, it will pro- 
duce all forts ; for a vegetable planted either 
in fand alone, or in a fat coherent glebe or 
Earth alone, receives fcarce any growth ; but 
where there is a julT mixture of both, the 
niafs becomes fertile. 

By means of fand or fandy Earth, ftrong 
loam or clay is fcrtilifed, the Earth being 
thereby rendered porous, and intcrfliccs or 
fpacc maintained, by which the juices are 
prepared, and thrown off into the roots of 
the plants, and the fibres find room- to ex- 
tend themfelvcs. 

Sandy or gravelly ground cafily admits 
both of heat and moitlure, and is apt to 
pulh feeds and plants much earlier in fpring 
than ftrong loamy or clayey foils. 

.But fandy land is liable to thefc incon- 
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veniencies, that being fometimes very light, in- 
fertile, and open, it either does not retain a due 
portion of moifture, or fometimes retains it 
too long, efpecially where there is clay at bot- 
tom ; fo, in thefe cafes, is apt either to parch or 
chill too much. 

Loamy Earth. — This is that fort of Earth 
which is a mixture of clay and fand, com- 
monly of a yellow! fh or hazelly colour, and 
of a foft, fat, and fiippery temperament, not 
fo clofe a texture as clay, nor too loofe and 
fandy, but of a middle nature between, and 
is at all times eafy to dig and rake, and will 
readily diflblve by froft and rain. 

But fome diftinguim a true loam, or brick- 
earth, as that which partakes more of clav 
than land. 

A good garden loam, however, fhould be 
fuch a juft confiftence as is pliable to work, 
and fuch as will not ftick obfiinately to the 
fpade, rake, and ringers, &c. at every flalh 
of rain, nor cruft or chap in dry weather. 

Loamy Earths, anfwering the above de- 
fcriptions, are in many places the moft com- 
mon fuperficial or top Earth, going frequent- 
ly one, two, or three fpades deep, and is one 
of the moft beneficial foils for almoft all forts 
of plants and trees. Sec Composts and 
Loam. 

Clayey Earth. — Clay is a ftrong, cold, hea- 
vy, moilt Earth, liable to coalcfce, and gather 
into a coherent and compact mafs, having but 
little fpacc or intcrfticc ; and Earth thus em- 
bodied, and, as it were, glued together, does 
not cafily give out thofe falts contained in it, 
nor can "the fibres of plants make their way 
through it in queft of proper nutriment ; and 
therclorc, fuch a foil, of itfelf, is no ways dif- 
pofed 
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pofcd to nourlfli vegetables ; but if with fuch 
an Earth, fome lharp, indiflblvable fand, coal- 
afhes, or fome other body of fimilar Quality, 
and light hot dungs be added, and weli inter- 
mixed by proper diggiffgij and breaking into 
frnall panicles, they will keep the pores of" the 
clay open, and render the whole looie and in- 
compact:, whereby the juices will have room to 
afcend, and the plants thereby receive proper 
nourishment. 

Ail binding Earths, from the loam, till the 
fiiffhcfs of chalk may be come at, may be 
reckoned of the clayey kind, and require the 
aid of light Earths, allies, and light dungs, to 
meliorate and warm them for the bufinels of 
vegetation. 

If the Earth of your garden is of a Tandy, 
loofe temperature, add loam and other heavy 
fubftances by degrees, and a good portion of 
moift rotten dung, particularly the dung of 
oxen, cows, and hogs, and of old hot-beds, 
eVc. but any good, inoifr, rotten dung, will 
improve this kind of foil. 

And if your garden is flrong, ftubborn, 
loamy, or clayey, meliorate it by fand, and 
other light materials,' of a fiery, fprightly na- 
ture, together with plenty of dry rotten dung. 

Clay Earth proper is an article of particu- 
lar utility in fome principal occafions in gar- 
dening. . 

It is very eflfentially ufeful in the operation 
of grafting, to clay round the graft or cion and 
ilock together, at the place of. infertion, 
whereby to guard that part from the weather, 
both of rain, wind, fun, and free air, till the 
union of the graft with the ftock is effected -, 
and the proper clay for this purpofe fhould be 
of the middling degree ftrong, rather inclining 
to the loamy kind ; and, preparatory to uling 
it, ihould be well beat, and worked to a tough, 
pliant texture. See Grafting. 

And Clay is alfo of great ufe in the form- 
ation of any compartments of wnter, in gar- 
dens, parks, ice. in which the natural bottom 
is incapable of containing the proper fupply ot 
water required, and by covering the whole 
*with an eligible' coat of clay, is rendered te- 
nable to the requifitc body of water; but the 
Clay for this occafjomfhould be of the ftrong- 
cft compadt nature, of a pliable, tough kind, 
blue, black, or reddifh, as can be the mofl 
readily obtained ; and ihould generally be ap- 
plied as Irc/h dug out of the clay-pits, laid 
iprcadingly by degrees, well trod, heat, and 
rammed as clofe as pofliblc, all an equal thick- 
nefs, ten or twelve lo fifteen or eighteen inch- 
es ; and as foon as laid, cither cover the whole 
with gravel, if intended, or let in the water, 
to prefcrve the Clay from opening or cracking 



by the wind and fun. See Basons, Wa- 
ter, &c. 

EBENUS, Ebony. 

It confifts of one' fhrubby exotic for the 
greenhoufe; a curious, hoary, evergreen, flow- 
ering-fhrub, of moderate growth. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charatlcr$.~\ Calyx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. Corolla is papiliona- 
ceous, the vexillum roundilh and eicct, the 
wings fmall and roundilh, and Ihort amend- 
ing keel. Stamina, ten diadeiphous fila- 
ments, and fimple anthcras. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen, rifmg ftyle, and iimple ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, an oval pod, and kid- 
ney- fh aped feed. 
The lpccies is, 
Ebenus ere ilea. 

Cretan Ebony.'] Ebenus with a fhrubby ftem, 
branching three or four feet high, five-lobed, 
fingered, hoary leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by thick fpikes of purple, papilio.- 
naceous flowers, in June and July, and fome- 
times ripe feeds in autumn. 

It ihould be kept always in pots, to move 
to the green-houfe in winter. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in autumn 
or fpring, in pots of light earth, which fhould 
be placed in a frame during cold weather; 
and when the plants are two or three inches' 
high, plant them in feparaie pots, and ma- 
nage them as other exotics of like quality. 
See Gr ken-house Plants. , 

ECHINOPS, commonly called globe 
thiftle. 

This genus furnifhes fome hardy, herba- 
ceous-perennials for the pleafure-ground, pro- 
ducing annual ftalks, from two to four or five 
leet high, divided leaves, and terminated by 
globular heads of flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejta Polygamia Se- 
gregate. 

C/iaraclers.'] Calyx, a polyphyllous, fca- 
ly, general cup, and the partial one of the 
florets is oblong, imbricated, and perfiftent. 
Corolla, each floret monopetalous, funnel- 
(haped, five-parted at the top, and reflexed. 
Stamina, five filaments and cylindric anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, an oblong germen, llcnder 
ftyle, and double ftigma. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, one oval-oblong feed, lodged 
in the calyx. 

The principal fpecics are, 
i. Echinops fpharoeephalus. 
Spherical-headed Echinops, or greater Globe- 
Thi/lle.] Echinops with perennial roots, up- 
right annual ftalks four or five feet high, 
gamifhed with long, finuatcd-jagged, deeply- 
divided, fpinous, woolly leaves, white under- 
neath. 
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neath, and the ftalka furmounted by blue flow- 
ers, collected into large, globular -heads, in 
June and July. 

Variety. "\ With white flowers. 

2. Echinops Ritro. 

(Ritro)--or Smaller Globe Thi/lle.] Echi- 
nops with creeping, perennial roots, upright, 
ftrong, annual ftalks two feet high ; pinnated, 
divided, many-pointed, prickly leaves, fmooth 
on the upper fide, and the ftalks and branches 
terminated by fmallifli globular heads of deep 
blue flowers. 

Variety.] ' With white flowers. 

Thefe two perennials and varieties may 
be employed in large gardens to increafe the 
variety; they will'profper in any foil : they 
are propagated abundantly by feed fown in 
autumn or fpring, in any common earth, and 
raked in : the plants may be tranfplanted into 
the different compartments. 

If the feed is fufFered to fcatter, many 
plants will rife naturally. 

EDGINGS. Thefe are ranges of very 
fmall, dwarfifh, evergreen plants, as box, 
thrift, &c. clofely planted along the edge of bor- 
ders or beds, ferving both for ufe and ornament. 

Edgings are particularly necetfary to the 
edges of fuch borders or beds as immediately 
verge walks or alleys of gravel, fand, fhells, 
or other loofe materials ; and are ufeful to form 
and preferve a boundary diftinclion betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preferve the 
earth of the borders from being forced out up- 
on the walks or alleys, and the foil of the 
walks from the borders ; both of which would 
otherwife be the cafe, lefs or more, every 
time of doing the neceflary work, and at 
every hard fhower of rain. Edgings are there- 
fore particularly neceflary in flower-gardens, 
and to the borders immediately verging prin- 
cipal walks, to maintain uniformity and ncat- 
nefs, and, coniidered as ornamental, that be- 
ing evergreen, and if planted in a clofc neat 
range along the edge of the border, all of 
an equal width, not more than two inches 
broad, and one or two high, and always kept 
within the compafs of about three inches in 
width and height, without gaps and irregu- 
larities, but all the way clofc, and even at 
Jules and top, they have a pretty effect, whe- 
ther box or thrift, &c. and as ionic forts of 
plants proper to be employed for Edgings arc 
of the flowery tribe, fuch as thrift, dailies, 
pinks, &c. they, bolides the property of being 
evergreen, are very ornamental in their flow- 
ers, which, of each fort, are numerous, and 
continue fix weeks or two months in great 
beauty. 

But the bed Edging in the world is the 



dwarf fhrubby box f Buxus fuffruticofus}, it 
being the rnoft effectual, moft eafily kept in 
order, and the mod durable ; retains its leaves 
and full verdure at all feafons, profpers in all 
foils and fituations, is never" hurt by any wea- 
ther, and will endure many years, always 
clofe and regular, with the culture of lhear- 
ing or clipping once or twice every .fummer at 
top and fides. See Buxus. 

The next to box, for Edgings, is thrift 
(fee Statice), which alfo grows very clofe, 
low, and in verdure all the year ; and flow r 
ers .beautifully two months in fummer, but 
being rather apt to fpread foon out of 
bounds, requires to be reduced, by cutting 
in confiderably on each fide, or by replanting 
it afrefh every two or three years; and ics 
general culture, as an Edging, is, to* trim it a 
little with garden-fhears on each fide and top 
every fummer, as foon as done flowering, 
cutting off alfo all the withered fiower-ftalks, 
performing it always in moift weather. See 
Statice. 

Daifies, pinks, chamomile, London-pride, 
catchfly, and feveral other low, herbaceous, 
evergreen, flowery perennials, are alio fomc- 
times employed for Edgings, which have a 
pretty effect when in flower ; but as in ons 
year they fpread greatly out of compafs a<" 
Edgings, fhould be taken up and replanted 
every fpring or autumn, but more particularly 
the dailies ; and the others, if they Hand long- 
er than one year, fhould be cut in on each 
fide annually after- flowering, to preferve uni- 
formity. 

Sometimes fome forts of dwarf bufhy an- 
nuals are fown for fummer Edgings in fmall 
gardens, fuch as the dwarf Virgin flock, 
heart's-eafe, or viola tricolor, candy-tuft, and 
feveral other low, bufhy, annual flowers ; but 
the former of them is the moll fuitabie for 
an Edging, as it grows low, bufhy, and does 
not ramble, is very flowery, and continues 
long in bloom. 

Several forts of fhrubby aromatics are alfo 
ufed for Edgings, as thyme, favory, hyflbp, 
fage, lavender, and rue, all of which arc 
evergreens, and may be kept low by clo'.'c 
fhcaring ; but then they become wood)-, Hub- 
bed, and naked ; but thefe are alfo fometimes 
planted as Edgings in kitchen-gardens, foi 
ceconomical purpofes. 

Purfley alfo forms a good evergreen Edg- 
ing, for the edges of the quarters and borders 
of kitchen gardens ; and if the true curled 
fort is fown, it will be very ornamental, us 
well as profitable. 

Strawberries arc alfo occasionally planted 
for Edgings to particular comp'ti tments ; and if 
3 1 the 
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the runners in Cummer are kept trimmed in clofe, 
the plants, as an Edging, will have an agree- 
able appearance when in bloflbm and fruit. 

As to the method of planting or forming 
Edgings, — if box, the plants are generally 
planted in fniall, perpendicular trenches, pla- 
• cing them clofe together, fo as at once to form 
a complete Edging (fee Buxus). Thrift, 
daifies, pinks, &c. are commonly planted by 
dibble, at about two or three inches diltance 
in the line, though, to form a compact Edg- 
ing at once, they may be planted lb clofe as to 
touch each other. Pink Edgings may alfo be 
formed by fowing the feed in a drill along the 
edge half an inch deep, fo fuffering the plants 
to remain. Annual flower Edgings are alio 
formed in the fame manner: thyme, favory, 
and byflbp Edgings may alfo either be formed 
by fovving the Teed, or by plants or flips ; fage 
and lavender, chiefly by planting young flips; 
and rue the fame, or by feed. 

All Edgings, the fhrubby kinds in particu- 
lar, fhould be neatly Ihorn or clipped with 
garden {hears, at top and fides, every year in 
fummer ; and Come forts require it twice in 
that time, to prcferve them perfectly near, 
fuch as box, and mod other flirubby kinds. 

Never fuffer box Edgings to exceed two or 
three inches in width, nor above three high ; 
and thrift and the other herbaceous Edgings are 
not to get more than three or four inches 
wide. 

Nor fuffer the aromatic kinds, if in plea- 
fure-grounds, to exceed five or fix inches high, 
and three or four broad. 

In clipping box Edgings, fhould generally 
clip the top along firft, holding the {hears le- 
vel or horizontal, with the point forward, 
extending the way of the Edging, fo cutting 
the top along before you in a level or even 
order, down to one, two, or three inches, 
according to its growth ; but for a neat Edg- 
ing, it fliould generally be kept down to about 
two or three inches high at mod : and having 
cut the top, then, proceeding to the fides, 
holding the (hears now with the point down- 
ward, cut in both (ides regularly even and 
upright, to about an inch and half e-r two 
inches, but never exceeding three inches width 
at top; and that is rather too much in gene- 
ral : for a too high and broad Edging has a 
clumfy appearance, and makes the refpedlivc 
border or bed (how low or hollow as it were ; 
and beftdes, a large Edging affords harbour for 
flugs, fnails, and other crawling infects, to 
the annoyance often of the adjacent tender 
plants, &c. 

Other low Edgings in plea fu re -grounds 
/hould be cut or kept in a fomewhat fimilar 



manner, as above in the box Edgings, even 
at top and tides, which, in thofe of the flow- 
ering kind, as thrift, daifies, pinks, ore. fliould 
generally be trimmed to regular order as foon 
as the flowers decay, cutting the decayed 
flower-ftalks clofe down to the head of the 
plants which compofe the Edging, and in 
which, at the fame time, trim off any irregu- 
larities at top and fides, to remain even and 
neat for the remainder of the fummer. 

For particulars of the different forts of plants 
here mentioned for Edgings, fee their refpec* 
tive genera. 

EDGING -IRON. An inftrument in 
practical gardening for cutting even the folid 
edges of grafs-plats, lawns, &c. fometimes 
neceffary lefs or more every year in the fprihg. 

This inftrument, in the blade, is made fome- 
what in the crefcent form, or like a large 
cheefe-knife, &c. rounding below at the edge 
part, and with a focket above, upright in the 
middle, in which to fix a long ftraight handle 
of wood, three or four feet long; and thus - 
formed is ufed occafionally to cut in the cafual 
inequalities or irregular projecting parts of the 
folid edges of lawns, grafs-plats, &c. efpeci- 
ally thofe edges immediately verging principal 
gravel-walks, borders, and other confpicuous 
ornamental compartments in pleafure-grounds ; 
and which is fometimes neceffary in Tome de- 
gree every year, in the fpring, to have the 
edges remain even and regular all fummer, or 
at other times as there may be occafion. 

This bufinefs is neceffary occafionally, both 
in ftraight edges, and fuch as are in bending 
fwecps and curves. 

The particular ufe of the Edging-Iron on 
thefe occafions is principally only to cut even 
any irregularities of the folid edge of the 
fward, which fometimes fwells out irregularly 
more in fome parts than others, and in fuch 
cafe, may fometimes require cutting half an 
inch, or a little more or lefs, evenly, not to 
reduce the fward more than is neceffary, only 
cutting as much of the unequal folid along in 
a regular manner as to form the whole in an 
equally-even firm edge. 

In performing this work in ftraight edges, a 
line may be fct as a greater guide to cut regu- 
larly even and ftraight accordingly; but in 
curves, fwecps, or ferpentinc cducs, the eye 
and a flcady hand muft he the guide : and, in 
both of which edgings, in ufing the Edging- 
Iron, fliould generally hold it oblique or flaiit- 
ing flat-ways tt/ t've edge, fo cutting clean 
downward an inch or more deep, forming the 
edge even and upright; and let the cuttings be 
diicflly cleared away radically to the bottom. 
And the Edging-Iron is alio ncccflarily ufe- 
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ful in new-laid grafs^-plats, &c. which gene- 
rally require the edges of die fward to be cut 
in even to dieir proper form and limited bounds, 
and which can be efrc&ed with a proper Edg- 
ing-Iron to greater: exactnefs than with a fpade, 
in a mose even regular manner. 

EDGING SHEARS. For trimming the 
rough edges of grafs-plats and lawns j differ- 
ent from the manner of an Edging-Iron before 
defcribed, they being ufed principally only in 
cutting or clipping the projecting loofe grafs, 
not in cutting the folid edge. See Edging- 
Iron. 

. The moft eligible kind of fliears for this 
purpofe are fuch as are in the form of flieep- 
Iheering {hears, wholly of iron, formed widi 
a bow elaftic handle, without any wooden 
handle as in die common garden-fliears ; and 
are ufeful in the fummerfeafon when thegrafs 
is in full growth, which often grows out rough 
and irregular along the edge into the walks, 
&c. and fhould be trimmed in clofe and even, 
as occafionally required ; and -which may be 
expeditioufly performed with thefe kind of 
fliears, being -held with one hand, running 
them along the edge, cutting, as you proceed, 
the Joofe projecting grafs, clofe and even to 
die folid fward. 

TJiis bufinefs, however, is often effected 
either with the point of common hedge-fliears 
or fomedmes with a garden knife : though the 
fhears above defcribed are beft adapted for ge- 
neral ufe, by which to cut more expeditioufly 
clofe and even. <■ 

EHRETIA — (Ehretia.) 

Confifts of tree-like exotics for the ftovc, 
gamiflied with oblong or oval leaves, andpa- 
nicled flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a one-leaved, bell- 
fbaped cup, with ,thc border cut into five 
obtufe fegmcnts. Corolla, monopetalous, 
with the limb divided in five oval parts. Sta- 
mina, five fubulate filaments, with roundifli 
anthcrae. Pistillum, a roundifli germcn, 
ftyle flender, and obtufe ftigma. Pericar- 
vi um, a roundifli berry of two cells, contain- 
ing four feeds, convex on one fide and angular 
on the other. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Ehretia thiifolia. - 
Tiuus-lcavcd, Jamaica Ehretia.] Hath a 

woody flcm witli many branches, garniflied 
with linooth, oblong, pointed leaves on fliort 
foot-flalks, and placed alternate; the flowers 
arc white, and come out in a panicle at the 
ends of the branches, and fiicceeded by yellow, 
cherry-like fruit full of pulp. 

2. lillRKTJA Jiourreriu. 
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(Bourrma)—ov oval-leaped K Jamaica £A~ 
ret/a.] Hath a woody, branching ftenv gar- 
niflied with alternate, oval, entire, poliflied 
leaves, and white flowers in a corymbus, 
which are fucceeded by red fruit filled with 
pulp. 

3. Ehretia exfucca. 

Juicelefs-fruilcd American Ehretia.'] With 
wedge-fhaped-lanceolate leaves, the margins 
reflexed. 

Thefe plants are natives moftly of the Weft- 
Indies- and hot parts of America, and are re- 
tained here in many of our hot-houfes ; admir- 
ed for their Angular exuberant foliage, parti- 
cularly the firft two fpecies, or more generally 
the former; though they all form confpicuous 
variety in the ftove collection. 

They are propagated by feeds fown in pots 
and plunged in a ho,t-bed, and afterwards fe- 
parated into Angle pots and replunged into the 
bark-bed in the ftove, where they are to re- 
main, and treated as other wobdy Weft-Indian 
plants of the like nature : they may alfo be 
raifed from cuttings, and managed as 1 the feed- 
lings. 

ELiEAGNUS. Oleafter or Wild-Olive. • 
It furniflies two ornamental deciduous flirubs 
for the flirubbery, and ftove, garniflied with 
narrow, filvery leaves, and fmall, apetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tctrandria Moftogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is nionophyllous, 
bell-fhaped, quadrifid, and the infide coloured. 
Corolla, none. Stamina, four filaments, 
and oblong, incumbent anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifli gem-en, fimple ftyle, and 
fingle ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, 
drupaceous fruit, inclofing an oblong, obtufe 
nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. El.eagnus angu/lifolius. 
Narrow-leaved Oleafter.'] Elaeagnus, with 

an upright, woody Item, branching twelve or 
fourteen feet high 5 narrow, ipear-fliapcd, 
(hining, fatiny leaves, three or four inches 
long, and fcarce half an inch broad ; and from 
the axillae, fmall flowers having lilvery fludded 
oups, yellow within, fucceeded by fmall olive-- 
fliaped fruit. 

2. Ei,.*:agnus fpinnfus. 

Thorny elliptic -leaved Oleajier.] . Etang- 
nus, with an upright, woody flem, branching- 
twelve or fourteen feet high; elliptical, fil- 
very, downy-leaves, two inches long, and 
near one broad, fharp thorns under each leaf; 
and fmall (lowers, having the calyx yellow 
within, fucceeded by olive-fhaped fruit. 

Both thefe trees merit culture, the firft for 
the flirubbery, the fecond for the ftovc; their 
1 1 1 lilvery 
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filtery leaves render them very confpicuous, 
and effect a delightful variety. 

Their propagation is eaiily effected by lay- 
ers of their young fhoots, alio by cuttings, 
which will be rooted iff ,pne year, and may 
then be tranfplanted, placing the hardy kinds 
in the mirfcry, to have two or three years' 
growth, when' they will be fit for the fhrubbery. 

ELiEOCARPUS fEl#ecarp U s). 

Furnishes a flirubby Indian exotic for the 
ftove. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria MoMgynia. 
. The f pedes is, 

El^eocarpus fcrratus. 

Serrated - leaved Indian Elaocarpus.'] A 
flirubby plant with oblong, fhining leaves, 
and flowers produced in fpikes, having a five- 
leaved calyx, quinquepetalous corolla, many 
ftamina, and Gne piftillum, fuccceded by fmall 
olive-fhaped fruit. 

It is retained in curious ftove collections to 
increafe the variety of exorics in that depart- 
ment ; fhould be kept in pots of light earth j 
and is propagated by feed, layers, and cuttings, 
affifted by the heat of the bark-bed ; and con- 
tinued always in the Move. 

ELEPHANTOPUS, Elephant's foot. 
.In this genus are fome herbaceous, fibrous- 
Tooted, flowering perennials, for the green- 
Jboufe collection ; having oblong and oval leaves, 
and upright annual ftalks a foot high, crowned 
with heads of purple compound flowers, con- 
tained in a four-leaved general involucrum, 
including many fmaller partial cups, each with 
four flofculi, tubulous-tongue-fhaped, furniih- 
cd with five ftamina, one ftyle, and a fingle 
feedinclofed in the calyx. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Se- 
gregata. 

TThe principal fpecics in our gardens arc, 

Elephant-opus [caber. 

Rough-leaved Indian Elephantopus.] With 
upright ftalks and oblong rough leaves. 

Elephantopus tomentofuu 

Tomer.'ous-ltaved American Efepbaiitopus.] 
With upright ftalks, and oval, downy leaves. 

Thcfe two fpecics being exotics of fomc- 
what tender quality, fhould be kept in pots of 
light, rich earth, and have protection of a 
green houfc in winter ; and placed in a fliel- 
tercd fituation in the full air in fummcr, in 
which they will flower in June or July. 

They arc propagated by feeds in the fpring 
in a hot-bed ; and occafionally by root ofF-fets. 

EMPETRUM, Black-bcrricd Heath, or 
Crow-berry. 

Compriics two fmall undcr-ihi ubby plants 
of trailing and eroS growth, for the fhrub- 
bery and grcen-hotifc. 
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Clafs and order, Dicecia Triandria. 

The plants are of flender growth, clofely 
garnifhed with very fmall leaves, and fmall 
male and female flowers diftindt on feparate 
plants ; having triphyllous cups, a corolla of 
three oblong petals, containing three male fta- 
mina, and a depreffed germen in the females, 
fucceeded by roundifh berries having nine 
feeds. 

The fpecics are, 

I. Emfetrum nigrum. 

Black Empetrum, or Common Black-berried 
Heath.] Low trailing ftalks, very fmall leaves 
and flowers; and thole in the female plants 
fucceeded by fmall black berries. 

Varieties,] Male-flowered, producing male 
flowers only — Female, producing the female 
flowers and fruit. 

i. Empetrum album. 

JVhite-berried Portugal Empetrum.] With 
undcr-fhrubby, upright ftalks, clofely let with 
very fmall linear leaves, and fmall male and 
female flowers ; which in the female planfs 
are fucceeded by fmall white berries. 

Varieties. ] Male-flowered, — Female-flow- 
ered, and fruit-bearing. 

Of thefe two fpecies of Empetrum, the firft 
is a hardv, mountainous plant in England, 
Sec. principally in boggy fituations ; and the 
fecond is a tender exotic, requiring protection 
of a green-houfc in winter ; both the forts are 
introduced in garden collections for variety, 
the former to diverfify the front of fhrubbery 
clumps ; and the latter that of the grccn-houfe, 
difpofing it in the front row, in which it will 
effect an agreeable variety. 

They are propagated by feed, flips, layers, 
and bottom off-fets ; fowing the feed of the 
firft fort in a fhady moift border, in the fpring ; 
and the fecond in pots, placed under glafles or 
forwarded in a hot-bed ; and in both forts by 
flips and layers of the young fhoots in fpring 
and fummcr. 

EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horfe-tail. 

Two fpecics of low, undcr-fhrubby ever- 
greens, with rufhy-like fhoots and leaves, for 
the fhrubbery, &c. 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Monadelphia. 

They are of low growth one to two feet 
high, with male and female flowers on fepa- 
rate plants, produced in amcntums, without 
corolla or petals ; feven monadclphious ftami- 
na, two oval germens, and fliort ftylcs, fuc- 
ceeded by berries having two feeds. 

The fpecics arc, 

I. Ephedra diflachya. 

Txvin-Amentous, Shrubby Horfe-tail.'] Ephe- 
dra with a low, undcr-lhrubby ftalk, branch- 
ing two fect high, having many fwclling 
joints, 
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joints, fending forth oppofite, narrow ftioots, 
branching out into long ruftiy tufts, opening 
like leaves, there being lio other. 

2. Ephedra monoflachya. 

Single- JtnentoKs, Shrubby Horfe-taiL] With 
a lower, under-ihrubby ftalk and branches 
; about a foot high, fimilar in growth to the 
other. 

Thefe fhrubby plants may be employed in 
the fronts of fmall fhrubbery clumps; their 
fingularity will increafe the variety. 

They are propagated plentifully by fuckers 
or oft-fets, arifing from the creeping roots, 
which may be tranfplanted in February or 
March. 

EVIGJEA, Trailing Arbutus. 

Conlifts of one low, trailing, flowering 
flirub, for the fhrubbery. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Monogynia. 

It produces bunches of flowers at the ends 
of the branches ; having a double, fix-leaved 
calyx, a monopetalous, tubular-falver-lhaped 
corolla, five-parted above ; ten ftamina, a 
globular germen, crowned by a quinquefid 
itigma, fucceeded by a globofe-pentanguiar, 
niany-fecded fruit. 

The fpecies is, 

EpiGiEA repcns. 

Repent Virginia Epigaa, or Trailing Ar- 
butus.] With trailing, repent, or rooting ftalks, 
garhifhed with oblong, waved leaves, and 
Foofe bunches of white flowers at the ends of 
the branches, in autumn. 

This trailing plant is admitted in ftirubberies 
for variety ; generally arranged towards the 
front, in which, difpofed in afiemblage, it will 
effect a proper diverfity in growth and flow- 
ering. 

It is propagated by cuttings or flips of its 
rooting ftalks, and by layers and oft-fcts; all 
in autumn or fpring. 

EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, French Wil- 
low, or Rofe-bay Willow-herb. 

This genus fumiflies feveral herbaceous 
flowery perennials for the full ground, pro- 
ducing annual ftalks of three or four feet fta- 
rure, narrow leaves, and terminated by long 
fpikes of quadripctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Qtlandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, four oblong, pointed, 
coloured leaves. Corolla, four roundilh, 
cruciform petal's. Stamina, cie;ht filaments 
alternately lhortcr, and comprefled anthcra:. 
Pistillum, a lone cylindric gcrncn under 
the corolla, flender ftylc, and qiiiidrifid, revo- 
lutc ftigma. Pericarpium, a long, cylin- 
dric, furrowed, quadrilocular capfule, and 
oblong feeds crowned with down. 

The fpecies arc, 



I. EpILOBIUM angujiifdlium. 
Narrow-leaved Epilobium.]- Epilobium with 
very creeping perennial roots, upright flower- 
ftems, branching erectly four feet high, long 
fpear-fhaped leaves placed irregularly, and 
all the branches and main ftem terminated by 
long erect fpikes of purple flowers, of very 
ornamental appearance. 

Varieties.] With white flowers, — white pur- 
ple-ftriped flowers, — with broad leaves, and 
white flowers. 

2. Epilobium hirfutum. 
Hairy Epilobium.] Epilobium with very 

creeping perennial roots, upright hairy ftalks, 
branching ereftly, three feet high, fpear- 
{haped, fawed, decurrent, hairy leaves placed 
oppoiite, and all the branches and main 
ftem terminated by erecT: fpikes of purple 
flowers. 

3. Epilobium palujlre. 
Marjlt Willow-herb.] With ere£l ftem, 

leaves lance-lhaped, entire, and oppoiite ; and 
flower-petals emarginate or end-notched. 

4. Epilobium latifolium. 
Broad-leaved French Willow.] With upright 

ftem", lance-ovate, alternate leaves ; and large 
flowers unequal. 

5. Epilobium alpinum. 
Alpine Creeping French Willow.'] Stem 

creeping, leaves ovate- lance -fliaped, entire, 
and oppofitc, and feed-pods feflile. 

6. Epilobium tctragonum. 
Quadrangidar-Jlalkcd French TVillsw.] Stem 

four-cornered, leaves lancc-fhaped, denticled, 
the loweft ones oppofite. 

Moft of thefe plants runup with tall ftems, 
and fome are of very branchy fpreading 
growth ; and, in general, with all the ftems 
and branches terminated by long fpikes of 
flowers of very ftiowy appearance ; they 
moftlv delight in moift" fituations, but will 
fucceed any where, and are all very eligible 
for large flower-borders and other coiilpicuous 
compartments of the plcafure-gardcn, in which 
they will flower very ornamentally in great 
profufion, in long fucteflion, in fummer and 
autumn. 

Several of the forts grow naturally in fliady 
moift places, in many parts of this country : 
the firft fpecies and varieties are inhabitants of 
fhady woods ; the fccoml, and fome others, 
are natives of marlhy places, fides of rivulets, 
brooks, and watery ditches, and moftly of 
rambling growth, both in root and ftalks ; but 
being ornamental in their mode of flowering, 
have been long admitted into gardens to in- 
creafe the collection of lloweiy perennials, 
and arc good furniture for large borders, but 
are peculiarly adapted lor ihady moift places ; 
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they flower abundantly in July and Auguft, 
continuing a month or fix weeks. 

They obtained the name of willow-herb 
from the great refemblance of their (hoots 
and leaves to thofe of th? willow. 

All the fpecies are propagated in great plen- 
ty by their creeping roots, in fpring or autumn, 
which may be divided and planted at once 
where they are to remain, and they will flow- 
er at their ufual feafon. 

EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwort.— It furnilhes 
one low, herbaceous, flowery perennial. 
Ciafs and order, Tetrandria Momgynia. 
Chambers.] Calyx, tctraphyllous and de- 
ciduous. Corolla, four cruciform oval pe- 
tals, and four large cup-fhaped nectariums. 
Stamina, four filaments, and bilocular an- 
thers. Pistillum, an oblong germen, Ihort 
flyte. and fimple ftigma. Pericarpium, an 
obiong, unilocular capfule, and fnany oblong 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 
E P t M E D I u M alpimtm. 
Alpine Epimedium.] Epimedium with creep- 
ing perennial roots, crowned by many italics 
eight or nine inches high, dividing at top by 
threes, each diviiion garailhed with heart- 
/hapid ftiff* folioles, and flowcr-ftalks fix inch- 
es high, dividing into fmaller, each fupporting 
three reddifh cruciform flowers in May. 

It delights moft in ihady borders, and may 
be propagated at pleafure by its creeping roots. 
ERICA, Heath. 

This genus furnilhes a beautiful collection 
of evergreen flowering fhrubs, a few of which 
grow naturally in many commons and wafte 
lands in England; but thofe for our purpofe 
are a number of exotics rnoftly of African 
growth, which highly deferve a place in every 
good green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Otlandria Monogynia. 

Ckaratlers.] Calyx, a four-leaved cup, 
oval-oblong and permanent. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, cjuadrifid, ventricofc, and bell- 
fliaped. Stamina, eight capillary filaments, 
inferted iii the receptacle, and topped with bi-i 
fidanthere. Pistillum, a roundifh gcrmcn, 
ftyle (lender, erect, and crowned with a four- 
cornered, quadrifid fligma. Pericarpium,' 
a roundifli, four-celled capfule, containing 
many fmall feeds. 

Thi? genus confifls of more than fifty fpe- 
cies, the mod material of which are, 
Erica with owned anther a. 

i. Erica lutea- 

Y'llnv Heath.] With linear oppofitc leaves,' 
.md (hitters of yellow flowers. 
F.ritrt with awned anther^andthrce-J "old leaves. 

t. Erica hulicacaba. 



Purple-fluked Heath.] Willi three- fold 
leaves, folitarv flowers, the corolla of which 
is oval and iuflatcd, and included ftyle. , 

^. Erica monfoniana. 

Bladder-flowered Heath.] With three-fold 
leaves, oblong, inflated, whitifh flowers ter- 
minating the branches. 

4. Erica mucofa. 

Mucous Heath.] With three-fold leaves, and 
round! {h. fmall purple flowers. 

5. Erica iirceolaia. 

Pitcher-flowered Heath.] With three -fold 
leaves, lanceolate cup, with oval-conic vil- 
lous whitifli flowers growing in an umbel. 

6. Erica marifolia. 

Marum-leaved Heath.] With three-fold, 
oval, downy leaves, white,, underneath, and 
ovate-conic flowers. 

7. Erica arborea. 

Tree-like Heath.] With hoary branches, 
three-fold leaves, and bcil-fhaped flowers. 

8. Erica cruenta. 

Bloody-flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
fmooth leaves, and incurved, cylindraceous, 
deep-red flowers. 

Erica with owned anther a, and four-fold leaves, 

9. Erica ramentacea. 
Slender-branched Heath.] With four-fold 

briftly leaves, and globular purple flowers; 
to. Erica perjoluta. 

Blufli- flowered Heath.] With fourfold • 
leaves, and bell-fhaped flelh-coloured flowers. 
Erica with anther a crejhd, and three-fold leaves, 

11. Erica baccans. 

Arbutus-flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
imbricated leaves, and covered, round-bell- 
Ihaped, fmall flowers. 

12. Erica corifolia. 

Slender-twigged Heath.] With four-fold 
leaves, ovate corolla, and flowers growing in 
an umbel. 

13. Erica triflora. 

Three-flowered Heath.] With three-fold 
leaves, included ftyle, and globofc, bcll-ftlaped 
flowers terminating the branches. 

14. Erica auftralis. 

SpaniJIi Heath.] With thrcc-fold fprcading 
leaves, cylindric and protruded ftyle. 
Erica with anther* ere/led, and four-fold leaves. 

15. Erica cmpetri folia. 
Crowbcrry.lcavcd Heath.] With four-fold 

leaves, and oval fcfliie flowers. " 
Erica with a wnlefs anther* included, and three- 
fold leaves. 

16. Erica capital a. 

Headed, lf r oolly Heath.] With threefold 
leaves, and yellow fettle flowers. 
Ericas with awnlefs anther a included, ami four- 
fold leaves. 

7 17. Erica 
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17. Erica tubiflora. 

Tube-flowered Heath^] With fo^r-fold fn'ng-; 
ed leaves, and large red elavated flowers. 

18. E111C A confpktba. .■,■■>■" ' 
LongAubed yellow Heath.] With four-fold 

fmooth leaves, and very long, pilous, curved, 
cylindric, yellow flowers^ 

19. Erica cerinthoides. 
Honeywort flowered Heath."] With hairy 

four-fold leaves* and large red clubbed flowers 
in clutters at the ends of the branches. , 

20. Erica comdfa. : 

Tufted-flowered Heath.] With four-fold 
leaves, and oval-oblong flowers growing clofe 
together. 

Ericas with protnided awnlefs anther a, and 
three-fold leaves. 

21. Erica Plukenetii. 
Smooth - twigged pencil - flowered Heath."] 

With three-fold leaves, cylindric corolla, and 
protruded ftyle. 

22. Erica petiveri. 

Downy - twigged pencil - flowered Heath . ] 
With three-fold leaves, and large pointed red 
flowers with long protruded anthers. 

Other Ericas. 

23. Erica herbacea. 

Herbaceous dwarf Heath.] With four-fold 
leaves, and one-ranked, oblong, purple flowers. 

24. Erica xoncinna. 

Flefh - coloured Heath.] With petiolate, 
ere<St, fmooth leaves, and umbellate, terminal, 
cylindric flowers. 
" 25. Erica maffoni. 
Tall downy Heath.] With imbricated pu- 
befcent leaves, and cylindric flowers growing 
in a head. 

26. Erica multiflora. 
Many-flowered Heath.] With five-fold 

leaves, fmall, fcattered flowers, and antherae 
and ftyle protruded. 

27. Erica mediterranea. 

Mediterranean Heath.] With four-fold ex- 
panding leaves, and fcattered, oval, purple 
flowers. 

28. Erica grandiflora. 

Great-flowered Heath.] With linear four- 
fold leaves, and large, incurved, cylindric, 
yellow flowers, and protruded flyle. 

All thefc fpecics are natives of Africa, and 
require a grcen-houfc in Winter, excepting 
the feventh, fourteenth, twenty-third, twenty- 
lixth, and twenty-feventh, which will (land 
this climate, by being flickered with mats, 
ike. in fcycrc weather: they arc all of differ- 
ent heights, fume riling eight or ten feet high, 
and others downward to one foot ; the leaves 
of all of them are minutely-fmtill and linear, 
and the flowers, though not large but r.ume- 
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rous, make a beautiful appearance, fome con- 
tinuing in- Woom great part of the year.' 
Propagation. 

By cuttings or flips of the young fhoots: — 
in the fpring, about March or April, take off a 
quantity of the young (hoots, plant them in 
pots of rich earth, which plunge in a hot-bed, 
giving frequent waterings and occafional fliade 
from the fun ; they will foon ftrike root and 
become proper plants to be potted fingly in 
fmall pots ; or young cuttings or flips planted 
in June or July in pots, plunged in a flight hot- 
bed, and fliaded, will foon get root, and may 
be tranfplanted into Angle pots. 

By feeds: — fow the feeds in a pot of fine 
rich earth in the fpring, plunged in a hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, may be pricked out into Angle 
pots and replunged, and in autumn placed in 
the warmeft part of the green-houfe, where 
they may . remain during the winter. 

ERIGERON. 

This genus furniflies fome hardy, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous perennials, and an annual ; 
all of die compound-flower tribe, and pro- 
per to introduce for variety and as flowering 

plants,. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefla Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

The plants are of upright growth, one or 
two feet high, or more, garniflied with oblong 
and fpear-fhaped leaves, and radiated, com- 
pound flowers, confiding of many fmall flo- 
rets in one general calyx, containing tubular 
hermaphrodite ones in the diflc, having each 
five ftamina and one ftyle, and very narrow 
female florets in the radius, furnifhed with a pif- 
tillum, and in all the florets, each a finglefeed. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Erigeron acre. 

Acrid Common Erigeron.] With peduncles 
alternate, each having one blue flower. 

2. Erigeron philadelphicum. 
Philadelphian Multiflorous Erigeron.] With 

fpcar-fliapcd leaves half clafping the ft em, and 
the (talks many-flowered. 

3. Erigeron alpinwn. 

Alpine two-flowered Erigeron.] With the 
flalks moftly two-flowered, and the calyx 
fomcwhat hairy. 

4. Erigeron purpureum. 

Purple Erigeron, or Labrador After. 

5. Erigeron canadtnfe. 

Canada, IVhite, Annual Erigeron.] With 
the flcm and flowers paniclcd, and fpear- 
lhaped, ciliated leaves. 

Thefc plants are proper to introduce in any 
of the flower compartments in afl'cmblagc'; 
and arc propagated, the perennials by feci], 
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~and by bottom off-fets, and flips of the root j 1 
and die annual fort by feed in the fpring, <fown 
in patches in the flowe- -borders to remain. 

ERIOCEPHALUS^ Eriocephalus J. 

Two fhrubby, African* evergreens, of the 
compound-flowering tribe, for the green-houfe 
or ftove, 

Clafs and order, Syngcnejia Polygamic Ne- 
ccjfaria. 

They are of upright growth four or five 
feet high, adorned with divided and narrow 
entire leaves, and the branches terminated 
by clutters of compound, radiated, white 
and reddifh flowers ; having a fcaly, general 
calyx, including many funnel-fhaped male 
florets in the difk, and flat female ones in the 
radius ; five male ftamina, one ftyle in the 
females fucceeded by a naked feed. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Eriocephalus afticanits. 
African Downy-leaved Eriocephalus.] With 

downy woolly leaves divided into three or five 
parts ; and flowers growing in a corymbus. 

2. Eriocephalus racemofus. 
Racemous - flowering Cape Eriocephalus.'] 

With linear, narrow, filvery, entire leaves, 
and flowers difpofed in racemous clufters. 

3. Eriocephalus pefiinatus. 
PecJinated - leaved Eriocephalus.] Thefe 

fhrubby exotics being evergreen, make an 
agreeable variety at all feafons in the green- 
houfe collection ; and flower annually in au- 
tumn ; the flowers, all compound, have a white 
radius, and reddiih-purple dilk, of a confpi- 
cuous, ornamental appearance* 

They may be propagated by layers, and 
cuttings of the young fhoot<-, in fpring and 
fummer, a flirted by the heat of a bark-bed or 
other hot-bed. 

ERODIUM pentandrious Geranium, or 
Crane's-bill. 

Confifts of feveral herbaceous and annual 
plants with one fpecies of a fhruhby nature. 
Ciafs and order, Mmadclphia Pentandtia. 
Charaifers.] Calyx, five oval, permanent 
leaves. Corolla, five oval petals, with a 
ue£larii:m of five fcales, placed alternately 
with the filaments. Stamina, five filaments 
conjoined together at their bafe, and topped 
with oblong, verfatile anthcrx. Pistili.um, 
a fivc-coriicred germcn, long, permanent ftyle, 
and five reflexedfligmaji. Pericarpium, a 
long, roft rated fruit, fpiral and bearded, with 
five cell? containing five feeds. 

This genus has heretofore been ranged with 
the common Geranium : but as that family 
have ten prolific (lamina and this but five, 
late botanifti have thought it more eligible to 
ftparatc iliem. 

8 



The fpecies for our purpofe are, * ' 

1. Erodium crajfthlium. 
Thick-leaved,upright Crane's-bill.] Crane's- 
bill with a fibrous root, broad, pmnatifid, 
laciniatedj linear-leaves, and many flowers 
growing in an umbel. 

2. Erodium chamadryoides. 
Dzuarf Crane's-bill.] Crane's-bill with a 

fibrous-root, crowned with kidney - (haped, 
crenated leaves, and between them flower- 
fhlks terminated each by a white flower 
ftreaked with red lines : this is a neat little plant 
glowing about three inches high. 

3. Erodium incarnatum. 
FUfli-colowed Crane's-bill.] Crane's-bill with 

an under-fhrubby ftalk branching two or 
three feet high, trifid, lobate, dentated leaves, 
and entire, ovate petals, flefh-coloured, and 
at their bottoms marked with a red and yellow 
circle. 

The two firft fpecies require a green-houfe 
for their protection in winter, and are propa- 
gated by feeds, or parting their roots (fee - 
Geranium). But the third fpecies produces 
its feeds but fparingly, therefore is incrcafed 
by cuttings, as the Pelargoniums (which fee), 
and muft be regarded as a green-houfe plant 
of the mod tender kind. 

ERYNGIUM, Eryngo, or Sea Holly. ' 
This genus comprifes feveral hardy, herba- 
ceous, flowery perennials, producing erect 
ftalks, from one to three feet high ; fimple, 
entire, and divided prickly leaves ; and the 
ftalks terminated by roundilh aggregate heads 
of quinquepetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Penlandria Digynia. 
Ckaraclers.] Calyx, a conical receptacle, 
common to many florets, having a- five-leaved 
general involucrum, anil each floret a penta- 
phyllous calyx coloured above. Corolla, 
each floret is of five inflexed petals, collected 
into a roundilh uniform head. Stamina, 
five filaments and oblong antheraj. Pistil- 
lum, hairy germcn, two ftyles, and fimple 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, an oval two-part- 
ed fruit to each floret, having each one taper 
feed. 

The principal fpecies arc, 

1. Eryngium matitimum. 
Maritime Eryngo, or Sea Holly,] Eryngium 
itli creeping, penetrating, flclhy, perennial 

roots crowned by roundilh, plaited, ftilT, fpj- 
nous-edged leaves, and between them up- 
right ftalks a foot high, garnifhed with fmall 
loundifli leaves, and terminated by roundilh 
heads of whitifii blue flowers. 

2 . Eryngium amcih v/linum . 
Amcthyflinc-colourcd Styrian Eiynra.] Eryn- 
gium, with perennial roots, crowned with 

trilid, 
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rrifid,.hand-ftiaped, many-pointed leaves, fame-' 
what pinnated at the bafe ; .upright blue ftalks 
two feet high, garnifljed . with many-parted, 
fpinous-leaves, and terminated at top by 
xoundilh-heads of amefhyftine or purple-vio- 
let-coloured flowers — and with the italics and 
leaves of a fine amethyftine-blue, Angular 
and curious. 

Variety. ,] With pale amethyftine heads of 
flowers. 

3. Eryngium planum. 
Plane-leaved Ruffian Eryngo.] Eryngium 

with downright perennial roots, crowned 
with oval plane leaves, crenated on the edges, 
upright blue ftalks two or three feet high, gar- 
nished with many-pointed fpinous leaves, and 
terminated at top by peduncled, oval heads of 
amethyftine-blue flowers. 

Variety.'] With ftalks white upward, and 
white heads of flowers. 

4. Eryngium alpinum. 

Alpine Geneva Eryngo. 7 ] Eryngium with per- 
ennial roots, crowned with heart-fhaped, fubr 
orbicular leaves, upright ftalks branching 
each way two or three feet high, adorned 
with deeply divided, many-pointea leaves, all 
ending in fpines, and all the branches and main 
ftalk terminated by conical light-blue heads. 
. 5. Eryngium aquaticum. 

Aquatic American Eryngo.] Eryngium 
with perennial roots, crowned with long, 
fword-fhaped, ftiff, fa wed, fpinous leaves a 
foot long, and between them an upright An- 
gle ftalk two feet high, terminated by oval, 
whitifli-blue heads of flowers. 

6. Er yngi u wi faetidum. 

Stinking Virginia Eryngium.'] Eryngium 
with radical leaves, fpear-fword-fliaped, faw- 
ed, a two-forked ftem, and floral leaves mul- 
tifid. 

All thefe fpecies of Eryngium are hardy per- 
ennials, the root durable, but annual in ftalk ; 
the firft of which is a maritime plant, grow- 
ing naturally on the fca ftiores in many parts 
of Britain, &c. the fecond, tliird, and fourth 
inhabit mountainous places of the continent ; 
and the filth and flxth forts arc of America j 
all of which arc retained in curious gardens, 
as plants of ling.ularity and ornament. 

The flowers of all the forts arc collected 
into clofc roundifli heads at the top of the 
(talks, each head compofed of many florets, 
See the Cltaraclers. 

They all flower piincipally in July, and 
the feeds ripen in September. 

All the forts fuccced in tuiy of the borders 
or other compartments, though the flirt fori 
is the moll piolpeioiis in gravelly or litndy 
foils. 



They. are propagated by feeds, fown either 
in autumn or fpring, in a bed or border, and 
raked in : the autumn fowing generally comes 
up ftrongeft in fpring following ; and in au- 
cumn after tranfplant the plants into the places 
where they are to remain to flower. 

ERYSIMUM, Hedge Muftard. 

One fpecies for the flower-garden : a fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous perennial, furnifhing a 
variety noted as an ornamental flowering 
plant. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 

It produces annual upright ftalks, finuated 
leaves, and cruciform yellow flowers, having 
four-leaved clofed calyxes, a corolla of four 
equal petals, four long, and two fljorter fta- 
mina, and one piftillum, fucceeded by a ftli- 
quofe, four-cornered, bivalvous feed-pod. 

The fpecies is, 

Erysimum Barharea. 

(Bar bar ea) — or Lyrate-leaved Hedge Muf- 
tard, or Yellow Rocket.] With the leaves 
iyre-fliaped,Anuated, the outermoft roundifli, 
and yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Double-flowered^-called dou- 
ble yellow rocket— common Angle flowered. 

Both the varieties are hardy ; but the dou- 
ble kind is the moft noted as an ornamental 
flowering plant, and as fuch merits admittance 
in the flower<:ompartments, and is propagated 
by bottom off-fets,. flips, &c. 

ERYTHRINA, Coral-tree. 
; This genus furniflies fome curious ihrubby 
and herbaceous exotics, of India and Ame- 
rica, for the ftove ; Angularly ornamental in 
their flowering; growing eight or ten feet 
high in the fhrub kinds, the herbaceous about 
two feet ; adorned moftly with ternate leaves, 
and one with Ample foliage ; and moft beau- 
tiful papilionaceous flowers, terminating the 
branches, in thick, clofe, fcarlet, coralloide 
fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diadclpliia Dccandria. 

Cltaraclers.] Calyx is monopbyllons, tu- 
bular, and entire. Corolla, is papiliona- 
ceous, and of Ave petals ; the ftandard fpear- 
fliapcd and very long ; the wings oval and 
fhort; and the keel dipctalous. Stamina, 
ten diddelphous filaments, and arrow-headed 
anthcra. Pistillum, a pediculated fubu- 
latc gcrmen, and ftyle, and Ample fligma: 
Pkricarimum, along, f welling, unilocular 
pod, and kidncy-maped feeds. 

The principal fpecies : 

1 . Er Y T h R 1 N.A Corallodendrum. 

(Corallodendrum) — or Commtn Smooth In- 
dian Coral-tree.] Erythrina with a tree-like ' 
woody-flem, branching irregularly ten or 
twelve feet high, fmooth trifoliate leaves, hav- 
3 K . ing 
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ing heart-fhapcd lobes, and from the ends of 
the branches fhort thick fpikes of beautiful 
icarlet flowers. 

2. Erythrina Jpinojfi.'- 
Spinous Indian Coral-treei 1 ] Erythrina, with 

a tree-like woody ftera, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, armed with fpines, trifoliate 
pricklv leaves, and red fpikes of flowers. 

3. Er.ythk.tna fiHa. 
Painted cr Black-thorned Coal-tree."] Ery- 

thrina with ftirubbv (talks, dividing into 
branches, live or fix" feet high, ftrongly arm- 
ed with black fpines ; trifoliate fmall leaves, 
and pale icarlet fpikes of flowers. 

4. ERYTHRINA pianifiliqua. 
Plane-podded Jmetican Coral-tree.] With 

oblong fimple leaves, and plane feed-pods. 

5. Erythrina herbscea. 

Herbaceous Carolinian Erythrina.] Ervthri- 
na with a chick woody root, fending up' her- 
baceous ftalks annually in fpring, two feet 
high, garni/bed below with trifoliate narrow- 
pointed leaves, and terminated by long fcarlet # 
fpikes. 

All thefe plants being natives of hot coun- 
tries in Africa and America, require the con- 
fiant flicker of a ftove in England, fo muft 
always be kept in pots, and retained in that 
department. 

They flower here in our ftoves, in furamer 
aTe extremely beautiful, but arc not fucceeded 
by feeds in this country. 

' All the forts are propagated by feed, which 
are annually imported hither from Africa and 
America. Sow them half an inch deep in 
pots of light rich earth, which plunge in die 
bark-bed of the ftove, &c. and when the plants 
are two inches high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pots, plunging them alfo in the bark- 
bed ; give frequent waterings, and as they in - 
crcafc in growth, ftiift them into larger pots, 
and may be placed in any part of the ftove. 

ERYTHRONIUM, Dog's Tooth. 

(Dens Canis.) or Dog's Tooth Violet. 

The plants arc low, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials for the full ground, rifing four or 
five inches high, terminated by hcxapctalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, fJexandria Afonogynia. 

Charaelers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong petals, reflexed, and fprcad open to 
their bafe. Stamina, fix fhort filaments 
and oblong anthcra:. Pistillum, a turbi- 
nated gcrmcn, Ample ftyle, and triple fligma. 
Pkricarpium, a fub-globofc trilocular cap- 
fulc, and many oval flat feeds. 

There is but one fpecics, which, however, 
admits of fcvcral varieties, all of tlic flowery 
Kibe. 



The fpecics is, 

Erythronium Dens Canis. 
fDcns Canis)— or Dog's Tooth."] Eryth'ro' 
mum with oblong, tooth-fhaped, flefliy, white 
perennial roots, crowned' by two oval, purple 
and white fpotted leaves, united at their bafe, 
and between them, an upright, naked purple 
ftalk, four inches high, terminated by one 
drooping flower, having fix fpear-lhaped re- 
flexed petals, of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Dog's Tooth with white 
flowers — with purple flowers — with pale red 
flowers — dark red flowers— crimfon flowers — 
yellow flowers, but rare — and dog's tooth 
with narrow leaves, and flowers of the above 
colours. 

All thefe varieties are hardy, durable in 
root, but annual in leaf and ftalk, which rife 
early in fpring, and flower in April, but 
rarely" furnifh good feeds in England ; they 
may be all employed to adorn the fronts of 
borders, planting them in finall patches, in 
which they will make a good appearance. 

Their propagation is by off-fets from the 
roots, when their leaves decay, from June 
till September. 

ESCULENT PLANTS. All fuch plants 
as are eatable and ufually cultivated in kitchen-, 
gardens, &c. for the table ; comprehending ' 
both all the eatable root kinds, as carrots,' 
parfneps, turneps, potatoes, &c. and all the 
herb kinds, and other plants in which the tops 
are the eatable parts ; and the fame appellation, 
of efculent is alfo applicable to- all the forts 
of eatable fruits. 

ESPALIERS, ranges of dwarf fruit trees, 
trained to a trcillage of wood-work in fuch' 
order as to form a kind of hedge. 

Efpaliers arc commonly arranged in a An- 
gle row in the borders round the boundaries of 
the principal divifions of the kitchen garden,- 
thcrc ferving a double or treble purpofe, 
both profitable, ufcful, and ornamental ; they 
produce plentifully of large fine fruit, with- 
out taking up much room, or any ways in- 
commoding the ground, and being in a clofe 
range, hedge-like, they, in fome degree, 
flicker the efculent crops in the quarters ; 
and having borders immediately under them, 
on each fide, afford different afpecls for dif. ; 
ferent plants, as they fhall require at different 
fcafons of the year ; as in the winter for 
Inciter ; the fpring for- forwardnefs-; and the 
Cummer for fhadc; and as to the ornament 
and variety, what can be more delightful in 
fpring, in the excurfion of the walks, than 
the charming appearance the. trees make when 
covered with their fhowy bloom, differing in 
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therhfelves," in thofe? of different genera, fpe- 
cies, and varieties ; in fumnier, to fee : the] 
' fr 4 uit of the different forts advancing gradu-4 
ally to perfection; and in. autumn, how' 
pleafing to find the various kinds arrive fee- 
ceflively at maturity : and as the trees are ar- 
ranged all of an equal height, not exceeding 
fix or feven feet, clofcly furnifhed with branches' 
ranged horizontally at regular diftances one 
above anodier, from the very ground up- 
ward, the fruit hereby exhibits idelf to great 
advantage, and being low, and the branches 
fixed, is not liable to be blown down by 
wind. 

An Efpalier has this advantage over a wall 
tree, that as being wholly detached, the branches 
have liberty to form fruit fpurs on both fides, 
which in the wall-tree cannot be effe&ed but 
on one. 

The forts of fruit ufually employed to form 
Efpaliers, are principally apples, pears, and 
•plums ; but feveral other forts may alio be 
-ufed to increafe the variety, as quinces, apri- 
cots, cherries, almonds, mulberries, vinesj 
figs, filberds, &c. 

Obferve always however to contrive to have 
all thofe trees in the fame line or range, that, 
are nearly of the fame growth, for the fake of 
uniformity. 

They mould be planted principally on thofe 
borders ferving as the immediate outer boun- 
dary to the quarters of the kitchen garden, 
and immediately verging the principal walks ; 
they may alfo be planted in fimilar order in 
pleafure grounds, &c. if thought convenient. 
The width of the borders may be about fix 
feet, and the line of Efpaliers placed four 
feet at leaft, from the outer edge, and eigh- 
teen or twenty feet diftant in the row, efpe- 
cially for apples, pears, and plums ; though 
for apples and pears grafted, Sec. on free 
flocks, twenty-one feet is not too much ; but 
the trees planted at that diftance, taking a 
long time before they approach each other to 
fill the Efpalier, they appear draggling and 
irregular, that few p'erfons plant them above 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet afundcr; if 
however they ave planted only fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet diflancc, they will meet and form a 
clofc Efpalier fooncr by fome years ; and when 
they begin to interfere and incommode each 
other, the interfering branches of every other 
tree may be gradually cut away annually in 
winter-pruning, to give the intermediate trees 
room to advance and meet each other, and at 
lull the others may be taken quite away, and 
the remaining trees Handing at thirty or fix 
and thirty feet 'diftance will have full lcopc to 
fpread. 



Their general it-airing arid 'planting. ' • 
All trees intended for Efpaliers, that "arc 
propagated by grafting and budding, lhbuld 
be grafted or budded within fix inches iof the 
ground, to procure lower branches to furnifh 
the Efpalier, quite from the bottom regularly 
upward; and the firft fliootsfrom the graft 
or bud fliould alfo in fpring, when a year old, 
be headed down widiin five or fix inches of 
the graft, to force out a fupply of five, fix, or 
more good (hoots at that part, for the reafon 
juft mentioned ; "and whether the trees -are 
then in the nurfery or planted in the Efpalier, 
the moots or branches fo obtained mould, 
the fame fummcr or autumn, when eighteen 
inches or two feet or more long, be trained 
along as they advance to (lakes placed for that 
purpofe, laying the fhoots to the right and 
left horizontally in the pofition proper to 
give them the firft neceflary form as Efpalier- 
trees ; if the trees are railed in nurferies for 
fale, the above practice is eligible, whereby 
the trees are rendered more faleable, and their 
value increafed ; and if the firft heading does 
not furnifh. the fupply of lower branches re- 
quired, . you may pra&ife a fecond heading, 
either in whole, or only fome of the middle- 
rrioft fhoots, or as you fhall judge neceflary ; 
afterwards they muft be trained all principally 
at full length. 

When the trees in the nurfery are from two 
to four or five years old from the grafting or 
budding, being fumifhed with fix, eight, ten, 
or more good branches near the bottom, pro- 
perly fituatcd for ranging two ways, according 
to the line of the Efpalier, they arc then fit 
for planting put finally for that purpofe, ob- 
ferving the diftances as before-mentioned. 
If apples and pears upon dwarf flocks, 
fifteen or eighteen feet may be fufneient ; but 
if upon free flocks, twenty-one feet at lea ft is 
neceflary : plums fliould a'lfo be planted eigh- 
teen feet diftance at lea ft in the line; cher- 
ries, apricots, figs, mulberries, vines, &c. 
never lefs than fifteen diftance, but if eigh- 
teen the better : as foon as- thev are planted, 
place flakes, ranging the way of the row, and 
to which tic the branches with ofier twills, 
thofe of each tree horizontally to the right 
and left, keeping an equal number on each 
lidc, at fix or eight inches diftance one above 
another, and at full length, except a farther 
fupply of more branches may be wanting, to 
furnifh the bottom and middle of the 1 1 ce ; 
then fliortcning is to be praftifed according 
to the rules aforementioned, in order to ob. 
tain the proper fupply; afterwards train all 
the branches at full length, till all thole of 
each tree meet, and all redundant fhoots nioiv 
3 K j than 
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than the allotted horizontals are to be dif- 
placed. . . 

Anodier method of forming Efpalier trees, 
fometimes pra&ifed r is, after having headed 
down the firft fhoots, as above ordered, 
and fuppofe the tree in confequence fnrnifhes 
about three bottom moots, the two fide ones 
are trained horizontally, the way of the Ef- 
paliers, and the middle one is trained up- 
right ; if five fhoots, two muft go to each 
fide, and the middle one perpendicular : this 
perpendicular flioot muft ft ill be directed up- 
wards, to furnifh more lateral fhoots for ho- 
rizontals, which muft be trained horizontally 
to each fide, as above, ftill continuing your 
upright in the middle ; obferving however, 
if the upright flioot fhould not dirow out 
horizontals Tow enough, it fhould be fhort- 
ened, whereby it will furnifh. frefh fhoots at 
any defired height, two or four of which, ac- 
cording to the number produced, are to be 
uled for horizontals, and one ftill directed up 
the middle for a ftem, and fo continue in- 
creafing your number of horizontals annually, 
ranging from each fide of the ftem,. at fix or 
eight inches one above another, from bottom 
to top of the Efpalier. 

In planting Efpaliers, in refpe£t to the 
treillage for training the branches upon, you 
may either only place four or fix common 
ftakes to each tree, in a line, juft to train the 
branches the firft two or three yean, till the 
trees are fomewhat advanced ; then taking 
theie away, form a regular treillage-work 
as directed below ; or if you are anxious 
to prelerve uniformity, a general treillage 
may be formed at once, at firft planting of the 
trees. 

Thcfe trcillagc-works for the above pur- 
pofc may be of different degrees of tafte for 
ufc and ornament, according to your fancy or 
convenience : the cheapcft and die foonefl 
made,- is that of ftraight ftakes driven into 
the ground a foot diftancc, and fawed level at 
top, five or fix feet high ; and flips of deal, 
or poles arranged along the top the whole 
length, and fo train the branches of the trees 
along, from ftakc lo ftakc. 

But for the fake bf ornament, a regular 
frame or treillage may be formed of ftjttare 
timbers, and to have' it more durable, the 
principal pofts mii;ht be of oak, two or three 
. im.l.ea fquarc, and rails carried from poll to 
pop!, the firft about twelve inches from the 
bottom, otic at top, and a third in the middle 
fpacc; or, if a high efpalier, mav have four 
or five rails: then thin ftjuarc ll'ips of deal, 
or f'uull allien poles, tec. aie rixed upright to 
i!jc :ui!<> on the fule next the tree-, a foot 
2 



afunder ; and paint the whole with oil-colour, 
to render it more ornamental and durable. 

To either of the above-treillage-work, the 
EfpalieMrces are to be • trained in- a regular 
manner, bringing the loiwermoft branches 
down horizontally within fix or; eight inches 
of the ground, tying or nailing them to the 
uprights of the treilkge; the next courfe five 
or fix inches above thcfe, in the fame pofition ;, 
the fame of the next and every fucceeding 
courfe all die way up, preserving an equal 
number ort each fide, ranging exactly in the- 
fame horizontal pofition,. and difiance from 
bottom to top, training them always along at 
full length, except, as aforefaid, there be a 
want of wood in any part - r then, to force out 
the fupply wanted, fhorten fome contiguous 
fhoots to five or fix inches, either the fame 
fummer they arc produced, in June, otherwife 

• not till fpring following ; and fo continue every 
year increahng the number of horizontals,, 
arranged as above, till the trees are furnifhect 
. with branches one above another, from bot- 
tom to top of the treillage. 

Their general pruning. 
As to the general, pruning of Efpalier trees,. 
, obferve for one thing, the branches are for 

* the general part to be trained always at full 
length; for lhortening more than juft necef- 
fary to procure an occafional fupply of 
' wood, wonld not only produce a confufion b£ 
'branches^ but as the trees of apples, pears, 
.plums, cherries, quinces, medlars, always 
.produce their fruit upon fpurs, as obferved m 

the article Dwarf Trees, which, if the 
branches are trained at full length, generally 
firft form themfelves towards the upper part, 
and gradually along the fides at each eye ; 
that by fhortening, it would cut away the 
faid firft fruitful parts, and from the lower 
eyes, that inftcad of forming fpurs, force out 
ftrong unnecefTary wood, and fearce any fruit ; 
and this is the reaibn we fee fo many ill-form- 
ed Efpalicr-trecs, many people thinking lhort- 
ening the fhoots is neceffary to ftrengthen 
them as they call it, and hereby the tree 
throws out vait quantities of wood every 
fummer, which they cither then, or in win- 
ter, or fpring pruning, cut out, generally 
leaving a Hump of each flioot about an inch 
or two long, and from every eye of thcfe 
Itumps, more fliong (hoots rile the year fol- 
lowing, and thcfe arc alio {lumped oil" in the 
fame manner, and fo they continue from year 
to vcar, by which means the tree is filled 
with large cluftciing ragged fpurs, formed 
entirely of the flumps of fhoots: thetefore, 
always keeping in mind to continue all the 
(hoots and hramhes principally at full length ; 
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and, •when neceflary to cut put any Super- 
abundant wood, always take^it off quite clofe, 
never leaving any flump ; and conftantly en- 
courage the fruit fpurs, which . are natural 
{hoots of from about half an inch to one or 
two in length ; obferving however,, when any 
of thefe are worn out, or grown cankery, or 
become very long, as to project confiderably 
foreright, they mould be cut out clofe, to 
make room for thofe of better growth. 

Efpaliers lliould have two principal dreffings 
annually, i.e. fummer and winter pruning. 

The fummer dreffing is principally to re- 
gulate the {boots 'of the fame year: and in 
which it mould be obferyed,. that, as in fum- 
mer the trees often produce numbers of {hoots 
more than are wanted, or can be trained 
in; therefore,' keeping in mind the proper 
diftances, and general pofition of the neceflary 
branches to form each tree, begin early in 
June, and clear off all fuperfluities as they are 
produced, that is, all fore-right, {hoots iffuing 
from the front and back of the branches ; and 
thofe of very luxuriant growth mould always 
be difplaced, rubbing or cutting them off clofe ; 
not however reducing any of thofe {hoots 
produced immediately from the end of the 
branches, which mull be left entire, one to each 
branch for a leader, or to extend the branches 
in length, and form a further fupply of fruit- 
fpurs. All other {hoots, however good and 
well-placed, arifing from the fides of the hori- 
zontals, and that are evidently fuperabundant, 
i. e. more than what can be trained in, confift- 
ent with the allotted diftances and regular po- 
fition of the general horizontals or bearing- 
branches, mould alfo be taken off; obferving, 
however, to preferve here and there a good 
ihoot towards the. lower part of the branches, 
in the moft vacant fpaces, or where bad branch- 
es occur, trainingthem up between at full length 
till winter pruning; and if then not wanted, may 
he cut out : for it is neceflary alwavs, at any 
rate, to leave fome as a refervc till winter, in 
cafe of any vinforefcen vacancy happening. In 
the above manner go over the Efpalici -trees of 
all forts twice every fummer at lc3lt, the firft 
time early in June as aforcfaid, and again in Ju- 
ly. In the full drefling in June, if there is any 
vacancy wants filling, you may pinch any con- 
tiguous llrong young fhnotbf the year, to three 
or four eyes, whereby it will furniih the like 
number of llioots the lame Icafon, which you 
may train into the vacant (pace. 

The above fummer-drcflings arc not onlv 
beneficial to the tree;., but by clearing nut ufe- 
h:i's wood, admit the fun and air to ctTccl the 
growth and ripening of the fruit, and the whole 
appeals in a neat, requilitc regularity.. 



In- 1 performing thefummer-dreflings, lTyotr 
begin betimes, before the young wood becomes 
long and woody, all redundancies may ber 
-rubbed off clofe by hand ; but if the {boots arer 
firft. fuffered to be of confiderable length, and 
hardened, the knife muft be ufed,- always- 
rubbing or cutting clofe. 
- Winter pruning. — This may be performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in- Novem- 
ber till March ; in this pruning, ar- general 
regulation is to be obferved both in the old 
and new branches, lefs or more, according to 
circumftances : examine firft the ftate of all 
the main horizontals; obferving that all the 
fame former well-placed bearers, and the fame 
regular-trained branches, in general, are to- 
be wholly retained, as long as they continue- 
in a good fruitful ftate, or others advancing in 
a profperous way to that degree of maturity, 
only giving attention in this pruning, if any are 
cafually decayed, or much declining, or that 
affume a Angularly unprofperous habit, or very 
unfruitful growth, cut or prune them either to 
their origin, or cut down to fome lower well- 
placed more fruitful young branch arifing. 
therefrom, or immediately adjoining, eligibly 
fituated to fupply the place of that cut away, - 
if it {hall appear neceflary; likewife any 
cafual long-extended old naked branch, uri- 
furnifhed with proper fruit-fpurs for bearing,, 
or that does not fupport any lateral branches 
furnilhcd therewith, Ihould alfo be pruned in a 
fimilar manner: fo, obferving thefe particu- 
lars, retain all the proper, regular-trained 
horizontals, or general branches : and in. 
which, where there are large cluttering ragged 
fpurs, formed by the remaining flumps of 
fliortened {hoots as before obferved, cut them 
alfo off clofe, being careful to preferve all the 
natural fruit-fpurs already defcribed. Examine 
alfo fuch young (hoots that were trained up in 
the fummer-dreffing ; fuch of them as are well 
placet!, and towards the lower parts of the 
main branches, and are likely to be wanted to 
fill any prefent or future vacancy, are to be 
left and trained up regularly at full length ; for 
it is neceflary always to have fome young 
branches advancing below in the moft vacant 
fpaces, in training between the principal ones, 
in different parts, where you (hall judge ne- 
ceflary, without crowding, to be coming for- 
ward gradually to a bearing ltatc, to fupply the 
place of fuch as are apparently declining, or 
but bad bearers; all other young (hoots left in 
dimmer, that are not .vanted for the above 
purpofe, fhould now be cut out clofe, obferv- 
ing, as in the fummer pruning, that all (boot:; 
anting I'mgly, immediately from the ends of' the 
horizontals, niuft now a fib be left entire, tint 
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is, leaving only one to each branch as a leader, 
and to extend the refpective branches in length, 
to nil the extent of Efpalier allotted, as far as 
there is fufficient fcopj^to extend them: fo 
that every branch and Ihoot fo.referved for 
training in, muft, except in cafe of a vacancy," 
alio (till be continued along at fulllength, they 
will then naturally form fruit-fpurs atalmoft, 
every eye or bud all along their fides. 

For as the branches of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c, always produce their fruit upon 
ipurs, which generally begin to form when the 
branches are rwo or three years old, provided 
the branches are left entire but if fhortened, 
thev never form properly. 

Having wiuter-pruned the trees, you muft 
then proceed to freih tie or nail all the hori- 
zontals, old and new, in a neat manner to the 
treiilage, Hill preferving nearly an equal num- j 
ber on each fide of every tree, and all at 
regular diitances of five or fix inches, and 
their pofition fo much horizontal, as their 
extremities may not be above fix or eight 
inches higher than the bottom parts, training 
every branch ftraight, clean from the bottom 
to the extremity, tying or nailing them neatly 
to the railing or uprights of the treillage. 

The training and faftening the branches 
of the Efpalier trees is performed both by 
tying and nailing them to the treillis, as may- 
be convenient. 

The tying is the mod eligibly and neatly 
performed with fmall olier twigs, and is 
occafionally effected with old {hip-rope-yarn, 
and fometimcs with bafs, though this is much 
inferior to the other two ; and the oliers for 
tying being in many places the moft readily 
attainable, Ihould chuie the fmaller, {lender, 
pliant twigs (fee Oficr and Sallx) ; and with 
whiih the mode of tying is,— put the twig 
round behind the treillage, keeping the biggcfl 
end tall in the hand.; bring the .other part 
forward round the branch, which, being 
clofc to the treillis, twill that part of the twig 
about the larger end once or twice, clofe to the 
branch, and turn the point in betwixt that and 
the tying, drawing it moderately tight, and 
then cut both ends off even, to about an inch ; 
and thus proceed with the general branches 
in regular order. If rope-yarn, or bafs, h 
occationally tiled for this purpofc, the tyim- 
ihould generally be brought twice round, 
moderately tight, to fecure the branches 
effectually in their rccmifitc pofition. 

Or, if nailing in the branches is intended, ii 
may be very neatly and effectually pci formed, 
if" the railing or uprights of the treillis arc ot 
fonie tolerable fubilaurc, to admit of driving 
the nails therein ; and tor this occalion mould 
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have more flender, fmaller, fharp-pointed nails 
than thofe ufed in common wall-tree nailin g ; 
and, having a proper quantity of neatly-cut 
cloth fhreds, proceed in laying-in and nailing 
the branches, in the fame order as is nailing 
wall-trees. 

In tying or nailing the branches, if any 
terminal fhoot is not long enough -to reach 
from the laft faftening to the next rail or 
upright, and that it projefts irregularly, fiiould 
tic a fmall- twig, &c. near the end, and thereby 
extend the fhoot in the proper line and regular 
pofition, fattening the twig, or other tying, 
round the aforefaid next rail of the treillage. 
EVERGREENS. 

All forts of trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants that retain their green leaves the year 
round, may be denominated Evergreens, though 
it is moft commonly underftood of trees and 
fhrubs, of which there are great numbers in 
our gardens and plantations, employed both 
for ornament, variety, and as foreft-trees for 
timber, many of which are adapted to grow in - 
any part of the habitable world; and in general 
their leaves are harder and lefs fucculent than 
thofe of deciduous trees ; they are not in the 
leaft influenced by the clemency or inclemency 
of feafons, but prefervc them in conltant 
verdure through the year; the old leaves 
remaining a long time after the formation of 
the new ones, and do not drop them at any 
determinate time. 

Many herbaceous perennials enjoy the fame 
privilege with the Evergreen trees in retaining 
their leaves, and rcfift the feveritics of winter; 
fome even can difpenfe with earth for fomc 
confiderablc time, fuch are the houfe-lceks, 
navel-worts, aloes, &c. being replete with 
juices, which the leaves imbibe from the 
humidity of the atmofphcrc, fufficient foi 
effecting the purpofes of vegetation. 

Although all the principal Evergreen trees 
and fhrubs arc treated of in the courfe of this 
work under their respective genera, we think it 
eligible to collect into one point of view a lift 
of all the principal forts commonly cultivated 
for plantations in the full ground, and which 
arc proper for ufc and ornament in gardening. 

So in this place we {hall only exhibit the 
hardy forts ; for the others, lee Green- 
house, Hot-house, Sec. 

Each fort is arranged according to its genc- 
r'tcal title, viz. 

Arbutus, or flrawbeny tree— common ar- 
butus, with oblong fruit— with round fruit- - 
with red flowers — double blolTomed common 
arbutus— oriental arbutus, or aiulrachnc — 
curled-leaved andrachnc. 

Artcmiiia, mugwott — tree-worm wood. 

Atriplcx, 
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. Atriplex, Sea-purflane tree — broad-leaved-— 
narrow-leaved. ( 

Baccharis, ploughman's fpikenard. 

Bignonia, trumpet-flower — Evergreen. 

Bupleurum, fhrubby ^Ethiopian hartwort. 

Buxus, thcbox-tree — broad-leaved tree-box 
■ — uaiTOw-leaved — gold-ftriped— filver-ftriped 
— gold-edged — curled ftripcd-leaved — dwarf 
flirubby box. 

Celaftrus, ftafF-tree — Virginia upright ce- 
laftrus — climbing celaftrus.. 

Gftus, rock-rofe — poplar-leaved — willow- 
leaved — bay-leaved? — waved-leaved — round- 
leaved — fea-purflane-leaved — oblong white- 
leaved — hoary-leaved — Montpelier white gum 
ciftus — ladaniferous ciftus — Cretan ciftus. 

Clematis, virgin's-bower — Evergreen Spa- 
nifh climber. 

Crieorum,. widow-wail, but one fort. 

Cupreffus, cyprefs-tree— common cyprefs, 
with upright branches — with fpreading branch- 
es — with lmall fruit — blue-berried cyprefs. 

Cytifus, tree-trefoil — Evergreen Neapolitan 
cytifus. 

Daphne, fpurge-laurel — common- fpurge- 
laurel — variegated fpurge-laurel. 

Ephedra, lhrubby horfe-tail. 

Erica, heath — fome hardy fpecies. 

Euonymus, fpindle-tree—Evergreen fpindle- 
tree. 

Hedera, ivy-tree — common green-leaved 
ivy-tree — gold-ftriped — filver-ftriped — black- 
berried — yellow-berried — dwarf creeping. 

Hyflbpus, hyffop — white-flowered — purple- 
flowered. 

Ilex, the holly-tree — common ; of which 
there are the following varieties — common 
green prickly-leaved — fmooth green-leaved — 
green-leaved yellow-berried — box-leaved — 
gold-ftriped common prickly-leaved — filver- 
ftriped common prickly-leaved — gold-ftriped 
fmooth-leaved — filver-ftriped fmooth-leaved — 
narrow-leaved ftriped — cream-coloured ftriped 
— fawcd-lcavcd — hedge-hog holly, having the 
whole furfacc of the leaves covered with ihort 
fpincs, of which there are, green hedge-hoc; — 
filver-ftriped hedge-hog — gold-ftriped hedge- 
hog— and filver-edged hedge-hog holly—blotch- 
ed-leaved yellow-berried— Hertfordfhirc whitc- 
lcaved— copper-coloured ; with fevcral other lefs 
material varieties— Dahoon broad- leaved holly. 

Juniperus, Junipcr-trcc — common juniper 
— taller Swedifti juniper — Spanifh large-ber- 
ried juniper — red Virginia and Carolina cedar 
— Bermudas cedar — Phoenician cedar — Lycian 
cedar — great, cyprcfs-lcavcd Jamaica cedar. — 
Savin tree — fpreading favin — upright favin— 
ftriped favin : all the above are fpecies and 
varieties of Junipous, 



Kalmia; broad-leaved-"— narrow-leaved.' 

Laurus, bay-tree— common bay — broad- 
leaved — narrow-leaved. 

Lavendula, lavender — common fpiked— 
broad-leaved — French. 

Liguftrum, privet — Evergreen privet. 

Lonicera, honeyfuckle — Evergreen honey- 
fiicklev 

Magnolia, Evergreen magnolia, called lau- 
rel-leaved tulip-tree. 

Medicago, moon-trefoil— fhrubb'y, hoarjy 
Evergreen medicago. 

: Mefpilus, the medlar— Evergreen mefpilus,. 
pyracantha, or Evergreen thorn. 

Myrtus, myrtle — broad -leaved. 

Olea, olive-tree — common European. 

Phillyrea, mock-privet — the common, oval- - 
leaved, privet-leaved, and olive-leaved — the 
broad-leaved, with fmooth leaves, prickly- 
leaved, and fawed-leaved — the narrow-leaved,' 
with rofemary ^leaves, lavender-leaved, and" 
ftriped-leaved. : 

Phlomus, Jerufalem fage-tree — broad-leaved" . 
yellow phlomus — narrow-leaved yellow phlo- 
mus — purple phlomus, or Portugal fage-tree.* 

Pinus, pine-tree, fir-tree, andcedar of Leba- 
non:— pine kinds are, wild pine, called Scotch 
fir — pineafter, or long-leaved wild pine — , . 
Weymouth pine — great-coned ftone pine — 
long three-leaved fwamp pine--Cembra pine — 
frankincenfe large-coned pine — dwarf pine: 
— fir kinds are, fxlver yew-leaved fir — Norway 

fpruce fir — Newfoundland white fpruce fir 

Newfoundland black fpruce fir — Newfound- 
land red fpruce fir — hemlock fir — long-coned' 
Cornifh fir — balm of Gilead, or fweet-fcented ; 
fir— oriental fir — cedar of Lebanon. 

Prinos, winter-berrv — Evergreen winter- 
berry. 

Prunus, plum-tree — Evergreen prunus, or 
laurel-tree ; of which are,^ common green 
laurel — gold-ftriped laurel — and -filver-ftriped . 
laurel — Portugal laurel. 

Pyrus, pear-tree — Evergreen fweet-fcented 
Virginia crab-tree. 

Qucrcus, oak-tree, and cork-tree — common 
Evergreen oak, with broad leaves, narrow 
leaves, and holly-leaved — cork-tree with broad . 
lenves, and narrow-leaved — dwarf kcrmes^oafc 
— live oak. 

Rhamnus, including alaternus and 'buck-' 
thorn — common alaternus — broad-leaved ala- 
ternus — jagged- leaved alaternus — blotchcd- 
leavcd alaternus — gold-fti ipcd-lcaved alaternus ■ 
—filver-ftriped alaternus — Evergreen buck- 
thorn with narrow leaves — olive leaved. 

Rhododendron, dwarf rofc-bay. — The com* 
mon dwarf-rofc-bay— large American. 

Rofa, rofc-trcc— Evergreen rofe. 

Rofmaiinus, 
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"Rofmarinus, rofemary— common green- 
cleaved — gold-ftripcd — iilver-ftriped. 

Rufcus, butchers-broom — commonmyrtle- 
leaved, prickly butchers'-broom — broad-leaved 
Jbypogloflum, or tongue^-upon-tongue laurel — 
Alexandrian laurel. 

Ruta, rue — broad-leaved — narrow-leaved. 

Salfola, fhrubby glafs-wort and ftone-crop- 
trce. 

Salvia, fage — common red-leaved — green 
broad-leaved— hoary broad-leaved — narrow- 
leaved — lavender-leaved — variegated-leaved. 

Santolina, lavender-cotton — commonhoary- 
■Jcaved — hoaiy rofemary-leaved — green rofe- 
mary-leaved — minor rofemary-leaved. 

Satureia, favory — winter-favory. 

Taxus, yew-tree — common yew-tree — 
fhort-leavcd- — variegated-leaved. 

Thuya, Arbar Vita, or tree of life — com- 
mon arbor vitse— Chinefe arbor vita; — Ameri- 
can fwcet-fcented — variegated. 

Viburnum, Laurufunus — common laurufti- 
nus — broad-leaved — hairy-leaved — ihi n ing- 
leavcd — white-ftriped-leaved — yellow- ftriped- 
leaved. 

Ulex, furze, gorfe, or whins — common 
wild furze— white-flowered — long narrow- 
fpined — (hort-fpined — large French furze — 
dwarf-furze. 

All the above lift of Evergreen trees and 
fhrubs are fo hardy, that they profper in almoft 
any common foil and ficuation : feveral of 
the large forts may be employed both as foreft- 
trecs, and for ornament ; and the forts in ge- 
neral are choice furniture for all kinds of 
ihrubbery works ; which, for the general part, 
fhould be flationcd in clumps or plantations 
by themfelvcs, and not too generally inter- 
mixed with trees of the deciduous tribe, or 
onlv thinly difpoled, here and there one, in a 
confpicuous order, to cfFccT: the greater variety, 
and, in forr.c degree, to give a more lively 
appearance to the particular plantations in 
winter, by their continuing verdure, when the 
deciduous kinds arc devoid of foliage ; but 
they have a finecfr"e£t when they arc ftationcd 
in clumps alternately with thofc of the de- 
ciduous kinds, cither on the boundaries of 
grand lawns, or any other principal part of 
pleafure-grounds, parks, or fields, or fides of 
hills, &c. 

Thefe plants, both of the tree and fhrub 
kind, in all plantations, whether in fmall or 
large clumps, or in any running flirubbcry 
works, fhould :ill be furrcred to retain their 
natural growth, only jtift to cut out or lliorr- 
en any very /ambling or irregular /hoot or 
branch, and broken and decayed wood. 

Formerly hedges of Evcrgrccna were in 



great eftimatton for purpofes of ornament; and 
fome forts were alfo Of much utility, trained in 
hedges for fences and fhelter, &c. And Ever- 
greens were in great repute in the ancient ftyle 
of gardening, lor effecting various devices in 
rural imitations of architectural defigns, both 
in the hedge order, and other arrangements, 
forming cabinets, pavilions, porticoes, pi- 
lafters, niches, domes, arcades, cornices, pedi- 
ments, amphitheatres, and many other fimilar 
imitations, as well as in various detached 
figures, as pyramids, globes, columns, &c. and 
which were often fo arranged and curioufly 
trained as to exhibit an air of grandeur and 
art in that peculiar branch of gardening ; but 
fince the more rural or natural imitations in 
horticultural defigns have fo greatly prevailed, 
moft of thefe formal works both in the hedge- 
order, and the various fancy-devices of the 
above kinds, are almoft wholly abolifhed from 
the Englifh gardens ; though, as before noticed, 
hedges of fome particular forts of Evergreens 
might be admitted occafionally, both ulefully 
and ornamentally, fuch as in the manner of 
fences, and by way of Inciter to particular 
diftricts, and, being always in verdant foliage, 
will have an ornamental appearance at all 
feafons. 

The moft eligible Evergreens for any prin- 
cipal garden-hedges are chiefly holly and 
yew ; both of which, being clofely branched 
from the bottom upward, form thick, clofe, 
fubftantial hedges, well adapted, either as 
fences, or to divide, inclofe, or form fhelter to 
any particular compartments ; though, for an 
outward hedge-fence, the holly is fuperior, on 
account of its defenlive thorny armature, with 
which all the leaves are amply furniflicd, 
rendering it a very formidable hedge, almoft 
equal to quick or hawthorn, againft the incur- 
fions of men and beafts ; and the leaves, being 
of a fhining green, fhow always a lively 
appearance ; however, both thefe forts were 
formerly in univcrfal cftimation, and the moft 
generally adopted as principal Evergreen 
hedges, they growing very clofe and firm as 
always to retain their proper pofition. 

But feveral other forts of Evergreens admit 
of being trained in neat pretty hedges, in a 
fecondary degree, as it were, for variety, 
ornament, and other defigns, in pleafurc- 
grounds ; fuch as phillyrea, alaternus, laurel, 
lauruftimis, Evergreen-privet, bay tree, Ever- 
green oak, box-tree, fea-purflanc-trcc, juniper, 
Virginia cedar, rofemary ; but more generally 
the full five or fix forts; though, in former 
gardening, when hedge-work was greatly pre- 
dominant, all the forts were occafionally em- 
ployed in that order; fome principally fur 
variety 
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variety' and ornament, others by way of in- 
ternal fences, or to inclofe particular com- 
partments, and fome as divifional hedges, &c. 
but of the whole, the laurel, in particular, 
forms a moft beautiful, and, if required, a lofty 
Evergreen hedge, of a noble appearance, in its 
luxuriant mining foliage. 

And of the above-mentioned- forts, fome 
admit of being trained hedge-fafhion, or in a 
handfome fpreading order, to cover any naked 
' wall, paling, or any unfightly fence of that 
kind : and for which occafion the following 
forts are the moft properly adapted : phillyrea, 
alaternus, laurel, lauruftinus, bay, pyracantha; 
which forts, being planted clofe to' the fence, 
and their branches trained thereto in a fpread- 
ing manner, will form a clofe growth, and 
elieclually anfwer the intention very agreeably 
in conftant verdure, fummer and winter, in 
their continuing leaves. Or the laurel is alfo 
well adapted to plant on fimilar occafions, in a 
more extenfive degree, if required, to cover 
any difagreeable appearance, either in open or 
/hady places, as it will profper in almoft any 
fituation, or even under the fhade of other 
larger trees ; and for this purpofe, it may either 
be permitted to run up rough, or advance 
moftly.in its natural growth, or occafionallv 
trained to fome regular order, as thought moft 
eligible, whereby to effect the purpofe in- 
tended : the pyracantha, although fometimes 
trained againlt walls, is not fo well adapted for 
completely covering any confiderable extent as 
the other "above named forts, is morcgcnerally 
applicable to occupy fome moderate fpace, 
principally for variety and ornament of its 
beautiful red berries in autumn and winter, 
and for which is frequently trained againft the 
front part of a dwelling, or fome confpicuous 
wall or building, or introduced in affemblage 
for the above occafion. 

All hedgcrwork, &c. of the above kind in 
Evergreens, mould generally be regularly 
clipped once a year, generally in fummer or 
early in autumn; but to continue them in 
perfect neat order, that operation would be 
eligible twice in that feafon, the firft cutting in 
June, and the fecond about the middle or latter 
end of Auguft. 

The propagation of Evergreens is effected 
by fb'vcral different methods, as by feed, layers, 
cuttings, fuckers, &c. as is fully explained for 
each fort under its refpective genus; per- 
formed moftly in the fpring, or fometimes in s 
autumn, in .September and October ; but the 
more general part in the fpring, in March and 
beginning and middle of .April, or occasionally 
fome forts in fummer, by cuttings and layers 
of tlic yoiiug (hoots of the fame feafon, which 
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often, in particular hard-wooaed AirtS, (Irike 
root more freely than in the older -wood* 

The feafon for planting Evergreens is au- 
tumn and fpring; but the autumn planting 
mould generally be performed early in that 
feafon, that is, from about the middle or latter 
end of September, to the end of October or 
November at lateft, before the approach of 
froft; for Evergreens fhould not be too gene- 
rally tranfplanted after the above-mentioned 
feafons, as, if fevere froft or fharp cold wea- 
ther fet in before they ftrike frefh root, it 
would greatly injure many forts ; and, there- 
fore, it would be more advifable to perform 
the principal planting in the fpring, in March 
and early part of April. 

Any neceffary pruning in Evergreens fhould 
be performed either in the advanced part of the 
fpring, latter end of March,' April, or May, 
or, occafionally, in any of the fummer month's, 
or early part of autumn, not later than Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, and never 
any general pruning in winter, or after the 
commencement of cold weather, efpecially 
any clofe cutting, to expofe the interior parts 
fuddenly to the cold, which, in moft forts, 
would affect the young lhoots and leaves, and 
occafion the foliage to change brown, and 
affume. a difagreeable appearance all winter: 
though the cutting or fhortehing any particu- 
lar rambling fhoot or branch will not mate- 
rially affect them; only to avoid any con < 
fiderable clofe cutting in 'that feafOri. 

Likewife the clipping of Evergreen hedges 
fhould be effected principally in fummer and 
early part of autumn : never clip them in 
winter or too early in the fpring ; for if the 
cold of thbfe feafons is fuddenly admitted, by 
clofe cutting in the outer lhoots, it would 
change all the leaves to a rufty brown colour, 
as before obferved, that the hedge would have 
a very difagreeable afpedt for a long time after, 
till covered with young fhoots and leaves in 
freih production ;'fo that any principal clip- 
ping of Evergreen hedges fhould not be com- 
menced before May; or, if the hedge was 
properly clipped the preceding fummer, June 
or July is time enough to begin that work ; 
and ihould generally be wholly rimmed in 
Auguft, or early in September, before the fec- 
ting in of cold weather. 
EUONYMUS, Spindle-tree. 
This genus furniihes two hardy deciduous 
and evergreen flowering Ihrubs for the flirub- 
bcry, of ten or twcln: feet Itatiire, ornamented 
with fimple leaves, and bunches of final 1 pen- 
tapctalous white flowers, 
i Oafs and order, Pentandnn Momgynla. 
Cfiarafirrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
3 L " five- 
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five-parted. Corolla, four or five oval, 
plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, five fhort 
filaments, and twin antherae. Pistillum, 
an acuminated germen* (Jiort ftyle, and ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a fucculent, 
pentagonous, quinquangular, quinquelocular, 
coloured capfule, having one oval feed in each 

The principal fpecies and varieties are, 

I. Euonymus Eurapteus. 

European deciduous Spindle tree.] Euony- 
mus with an upright woody ftem, dividing 
into many branches, rifing ten or fifteen feet 
high, garnilhed with oblong oppofite leaves ; 
and from the fides of the branches, fmall 
bunches of greentlh quadrifid flowers, fuc- 
cceded by pentagonous capfulcs, dtTclofing 
their granuious red feeds in a beautiful man- 
ner in autumn. 

Varieties.] Narrow leaves and deep red 
berries — with pale red berries — with white 
berries — with broad leaves — with variegated 
leaves. 

2. EuoxYMUS Americanus. 

American Ever-green Spindle -tree.] Euony- 
mus with a ihrubby ftem, dividing into many 
oppofite branches, rifing fix or eight feet 
high ; garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, evergreen 
leaves, growing oppofite ; and from the" fides 
and ends of the branches, fmall clufters of 
quinquifid, whitifh flowers, fucceeded by 
roundilh, rough, protuberant capfulcs, fcl- 
dom ripening feeds in England. 

Variety.] With variegated leaves. 

Both thefe fpecies and varieties are hardy, 
and fucceed in any common foil and expo- 
fure. 

The firft grows wild in hedges and woods 
in many parts of Britain, and other parts of 
Europe, but has been long an inhabitant ot 
gardens, efteemed for the ornamental appear- 
ance of its feeds : particularly the red forts, in 
Oclober and November, when the capfulcs 
fprcad open, and cxpofe the berry-like feeds, 
form a fine variety; the branches of which 
being ufed for making Ikcwcrs and fpindlcs, 
derives the name Spindle-tree. 

The fecond is of American growth, and is 
a very pretty evergreen, for any ornamental 
plantation. 

Propagation of both Species. 

The Euonymus Euiopaus, and varieties, may 
be propagated plentifully by feeds, layers, and 
cuttings. 

By Seed. — Sow it in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, in Odtobtr or November, cover- 
ing with earth near an inch deep; and the 
plants will rite in fining following, though j 
iotnetimes many of them not till the fecond I 



fpring; keep them clear of weeds- till autumn, 
then tranfplant them in nurfery-rows, and in 
two or three years they will be of due fizc 
for the fhrubbery. 

By Layers. — Lay down the young fhoots in 
autumn or winter, or early in fpring, giving 
them a flit at a joint, and they will be rooted 
by autumn-following. 

By Cuttings. — In autumn take off cuttings 
of the young fhoots eight or ten inches long, 
plant them in a fhady border, and they will be- 
rooted in one year. 

Either of the two latter methods, or bud- 
ding, or grafting, are the only certain way of 
continuing the varieties, which vary from one 
to the other by feed. 

7'he fecond' fort, and variety, is propagated 
chiefly by layers of the young branches in 
autumn, giving each a flit, and they will be 
rooted and fit to tranfplant by that time 
twelvemonth. 

EUPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony. - 
Of this genus are feveral herbaceous flow- ~ 
ery perennials for the pleafure-ground, pro- 
ducing annual ftalks from two to four or 
five feet high; adorned chiefly with fimple 
leaves, and terminated by clufters of com- 
pound flowers. 
Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia 

Mqualis. 

Characters,] Calyx, a fcaly, imbricated, 
general cup. Corolla, feveral funnel-fhap- 
ed, hermaphrodite florets, five-parted, and 
fpreading at the brim. Stamina, five fila- 
ments, and cylindric antheraj. Pjstillum, 
a fmall germen, long bifid ftyle, and narrow 
ftigma. Pericarpium, none. Semen, an 
oblong downy feed under each floret. 

1. Eupatorium cannabinum. 
(Hemp Eupatorium)— or Common European 

Hemp Agrimony.] Eupatorium with uptight 
reddifh ftalks, three feet high, fingered-Icayes, 
having oblong, indented lobes, and the ftalks 
terminated by large clufters of pale-red flow- 
ers. 

2. Eupatorium maadatum. 
Spottcd-Jialked American Eupatorium.] Eu- 
patorium with upright dark purple -fpottcd 
ftalks two feet high, garnifhed with fpcar-. 
fhaped, equally fcrratcd, rough leaves by fives, 
and the top terminated by a corymbous cluftcr. 
of purplifh flowers. 

3. Eupatorium aromaticttm. 
Aromatic IVhite Pennfylvanian Eupatorium.] 

Eupatorium with upright ftalks, three feci 
high, oval-obtufe, trincrvous, fcrratcd' leaves, 
and the ftnlks terminated by corymbous duller* 
of white (lowers. 

4. Eupatorium purpurtum. 

Purplt 
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Purple Canada Eupatorium.] Eupatorium 
•with upright ftalks four feet high, garnifhed 
with long, * fpear-fhaped, unequally, ferrared, 
rpugh leaves by fours, and terminated at top 
by clufters of purple flowers. 

5. Eupatorium altifftmum. ' 

Highe/I Pennfylvanian Eupatorium.] Eupa- 
torium with upright, ligneous ftalks, four 
or five feet high, garnifhed with very long, 
fpear-fliaped, nervous, flighrly-fawed leaves, 
and terminated at top by corymbous clufters of 
white flowers. 

6. Eupatorium perfoliatum. ' 

Perfoliate Virginia Eupatorium.] Eupato- 
rium with upright ftalks three feet high, gar- 
nilhed with long rough leaves, connected at 
their bafc, and perforated by the ftalk, which 
is terminated by clufters of white flowers. 

All thei'e plants have perennial roots, and 
annual ftalks, rifing in fpring, flower in July 
and Auguft, and produce ripe feed in au- 
tumn ; the fnft grows wild in England, by 
water-fides, but all the others are of Ame- 
rican growth, and they are very hardy. 

They are proper furniture for the compart- 
ments of large pleafure-grounds, to increafe 
the variety of "flowery perennials, and will 
fucceed any where, but delight molt in moift 
lhady places. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
ing the roots in autumn or fpring. 

Sow the feed on a bed or border of common 
earth, either on the furface and raked in, or 
in fhallow drills half an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are two or three inches high, prick 
fome of them out five or fix inches apart, to 
ftand till autumn, then tranfplant them where 
they are to remain. 

By parting the roots. — The roots furnifh 
off-fets plentifully, which may befeparated in 
■istiimn, and planted out feparately, either 
into nurfery-beds for a feafon, or at once in 
the places where they arc to ftand. 

Their principal culture is the keeping clean 
from weeds, digging about them annually, 
and cutting down the decayed ftalks in au- 
tumn. 

EUGENIA, (Eugenia). 

Conlifts of tree -kind exotics of Tndian 
growth, for the hot-houfc, having oblong, 
entire, and crennted leaves', and tetrapeulous 
flowers, in bunches and lingly. 

Clafs and older, Icofamlria Afonagynia. 

They are fhruhby of upright growth; the 
leaves molMy oblong, in fome fpecics entire, 
in others notched ; and large flowers at the 
fides and ends of the branches ; having a mo- 
nophvlloiis, nuadrifidcup, a corolla of four oh- 
lotig-obtufc petals; twenty or more {lamina ; a 



turbinate germen, fupporting ~a fingle ftyle, 
fucceeded by peach-fhaped, fuccujent, unilo- 
cular frfgit, including a roundifh nut, and pro- 
duced principally in the Indies, where it is 
eatable. - ' ' 
The principal fpecies are, 

1. Eugenia malaccenjis. 
Malacca, eatable fruited Eugenia.] With 

entire leaves, and branching flower-ftalks at 
the fides and ends of the branches. 

2. Eugenia Jambos. 
(Jambos)-or Wild Indian Eugenia.] With 

entire leaves, and branching flower-ftalks ter- 
minating the branches. 

3. Eugenia uniflora. 
Otic-flcwtrcd Eugenia.] With heart-f pear- 

fhaped entire leaves, and lateral peduncles 
having each one flower. 

4. Eugenia acutangula. 
Acute-angular-fruited Eugenia.] With ob- 
long crenated leaves, terminal peduncles of 
flowers i and oblong, acute-angled fruit. - 

5. Eugenia racemofa. 
Racemous-fowering Eugenia.] With oblong 

crenated leaves; long, racemous clufters of- 
flowers ; and egg-oval, quadrangular fruit. 

AH thefe fpecics of Eugenia are natives of 
the hot regions of India ; and are retained in ■ 
this country in fome curious ftove collections 
for variety ; and are propagated by the (tones 
or nuts of the fruit, obtained from the Indies, 
and muft have the aid of a hot-bed or bark- 
bed ; alfo fometimes by layers. 

EUPHORBIA, Spurge, or Burning Thorny 
Plant. 

This genus comprifes many fhrubby and 
herbaceous fucculents, moftly tender exotics, 
for the ftove and green-houfe ; confifting 
chiefly of thick, fleihy, fucculent ftalks and 
branches, frequently armed with thorns, ob- 
taining in ftature fome ten or twelve feet, 
others fcarce fo many inches, of various lin- 
gular growths, often entirely devoid of leaves, 
and with quadripctalous, clofe-fitring flowers. 
Clafs and order, Dodccandria Trigynia. 
Characlcrs.] Calyx is monophylktus, ven- 
tricofe, four or five-parted, and periiflent. 
Corolla, four or rive thick truncated petals. 
Stamina, twelve or more filaments, and 
globular, didymous antheraj. Pistillum, a 
roundilh, trigonous germen, three Ityles, and 
obtufe fligmas. Pkricarpium, a roundilh, 
triloeularcapfule, and three loundilh feeds. 

The fpecies are numerous: thole chiefly 
cultivated in the Englilh gardens are, 
1. Eu P h or lit a (1'itiqiiorum. 
Euphorbia of the Ancients.] Euphorbia with 
an upright, triangular, fucculent, perennial 
Italk, riling fix or eight feet high, armed with 
3 L a crooked 
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crooied fpines, and emitttpg* on ev^ry fide 
many triangular, irregular, fpreading branch-' 
es, having at their extremities roundel leaves 
that foon drop off, andfometiraes afew whit- 
iih flowers. * » ' 

Variety.] With, upright, three and four- 
angled, jointed, very thorny ftalks,. and: erect 
branches, — f^Frigonum'J 

2. Euphorbia ntriifolia. 
Oleander - leafed Euphorbia.] Euphorbia 

with an upright, ftrong, fucculeot, angular 
ftalk, fet with oblique tubercles, branches out 
near the top, and grows five or fix feet high ; 
the branches armed with crooked fpines, and 
garni died with roundiih, deciduous leaves, 
iucceeded by greenifli-white ciofe-fitting flow- 
ers. 

3. Euphorbia canariatjis. 
Canary leafefs Euphorbia.] Euphorbia with 

an upright, tour or five-angled, l'ucculent, 
perennial, green ftalk, branching out ftrongly 
all around, armed with fpines by pairs, and 
all the branches turning upward towards their 
extremities; no leaves, but fmallwhitifh flow- 
ers at the ends of the branches. 

4. Euphorbia offtci^arum* 

Officinal Euphorbia.] Euphorbia with fe- 
deral many-mgiedj fucculeot, perennial ftalks 
from the bottom, emitting irregular horizon^ 
tal branches, gradually turning upward,. arm- 
ed with fpines, and from the upper parts, 
greenifli-white flowers. 

5. Euphorbia Tithymaloides. * 
(Tttkymaloides) — or Myrtle^leafed Bajlard 

Spurge.] Euphorbia with fhrubby, flender, 
fucculent ftalks and branches ; rifing eight or 
ten feet high, oval acute-pointed leaves, ranged 
alternately on two fides of the branches, and 
from the end of the branches feveral fcariet 
flowers. 

Variety.'} Laurel-leafed baftard fpurge— 
and with variegated leaves. 

6. Euphorbia Caput Medufa. 

(Caput Medufa) — or Medufa" 's-Head Eu- 
phorbia.] Euphorbia with thick, roundifli, 
fucculent, fcaly ftalks, roundifli fcaly branch* 
es, twilling over one another, appearing like 
many-headed ferpents, narrow, thick, fuccu- 
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lent leaves, and from the upper parts of the 
branches, white, clofe-jitting flowers. 

Varieties.] Litde31edufaVhead,. having a 
ftvort ftalk, fix or eight inches high, and hea- 
der trailing branches, twifting over one an- 
other — dwarf-trailing Medufa 's-head, with 
fwelling fcales — low spreading MedufaVhead, 
without fcales— -deciduous, low fpreading Me* 
dufa's-bead, with leaves falling foon off— . 
double-branchiug, low, fpreading Medina's* 
iheads. 

All thefe fpecies of Euphorbia are very, 
jfucculent in ftalks. and branches, abounding 
with a milky juice, fo extremely acrid, as to 
;hurn linen, or blifter the hand or any. part oft. 
|the flu'n, wliere applied; and the. branches; 
being fo fucculent, cuttings thereof,, if pre>- 
jferved dry, may be kept out of the ground 
Several months if neceffary ; and then planted, 
' will readily emit roots and grow. 

They are all natives of the hot parts, of 
Africa, Alia, and: America, and retained here 
in our floves, as plants, of curiofity, for. the - 
great Angularity of their ftrange growth. 

In their culture here, they rnuft- he kept 
always in pots of very light, fandy,. or. rub., 
bifhy poor foil, and placed upon, the ftielves 
in the hot-houfe. 

They are all eafily propagated by cuttings: 
of dieir branches any time in rummer; take 
olF the cuttings with a' knife, from three; to. 
five or fix inches long; lav them on. a dry 
fhe.'f till the wound is dried up and ikinned) 
over, as for other fucculent cuttings; when; 
this is effe&cd, plant them fingly in, final! pots 
of: dry fandy foil, and plunge them in the. 
bark-bed ; give a little water once or twice a 
week, and they will foon be well rooted, and 
may then be placed upon the fhelves in any 
part of the ftovc. 

' They mail be allowed larger pots. occa- 
sionally, once every year or two, but never 
put them in any too large ; waterings will be 
neceffary now and then, which in winter 
once a week is fuflkient, and not oftencr 
than twice in fpring and autumn, and about, 
two or three times a week in the heat of. 
fummer, 
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FAGARA. 
A genus of (tote exotic** garmfhed wkh. 
winged leaves and cruciform flowers. 



Clafs and order, Tctrandria MoMo^ynia. 
Characltri,^ Calyx, a fmall quaclrifid cup* 
Corolla, four long, concave, fpreading, 
permanent 
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permanen t petals., St am isr a, ftror fila ments 
longer than the corolla, topped! wirh'. oval 
antherse; Pistillum, an- ovate, germett, 
ilender ftyle, crowned with a twOyobed ftig- 
nia. PERiCARpruM^ a globofe, bivalve cap- 
fuleof one cell, containing a, round ihining feed. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Fagara Pterot'a, 

Lentifcus -leaved' Fagara.] Fagarajwith emar- 
ginated leaves. 

2. Fagara Tragodes. 
Prkk/y-Uavcd Fagara ] Fagara withfpines 

at the joints under the leaves- 

The firfl: fpecies rifes with, a woody: ftetrl, 
fending out branches gamiflied with' fmall : 
wingcdleaves;. the flowers come-out from the 
fides- of the branches, on fhort foot-ftalks, four 
or five together. 

The fecond fpecies rifes wirba woody, ftemi 
with; branches garniflied with winged leaves, 
and fpines at their joints; the flowers are pro- 
duced from the fides ofthe branches, as in the 
firfl: fpecies. 

Both: forts muft be kept conftantly in the 
bark-pit of the ftove, and are propagated by 
fowing the feeds in pots, and plungedMn a hot- 
bed,, and afterwards managed as other ftove 
plantsof the like nature. 

FAGUS, the Beech-tree, and the Cajianea, 
or chefnut tree. 

This genus retains three hardy, decidu- 
ous trees, two- of them of large and beautiful 
growth, valuable to cultivate for timber, and 
for ornamental plantations ; the other' is a 
dwarf ihrub-like tree for the Ih rubbery, all of 
them adorned with beautiful fimple foliage, 
and monoecious amentaceous flowers. 

Glafs and order, Moniecla Polyandria. 

Charaflers.] Male and female flowers on 
the fame tree, collected into globular and cy- 
lindric amenlums, having monophyllous cups, 
five-parted in the males, and four in the fe- 
males. Corolla none. Stamina* many 
filaments in each cup, and oblong anthers. 
Pistillum, a gcrmen, three ftyles and fim- 
ple ftigmas. Pericarp i UNf, a large, round- 
ifli, fpinous capfule, formed of the caryx, 
containing two nuts. 

The fpecies arc, 

I. Fagus fylvntica. 

Wood, or Common Beech' tree.] Fagus, with 
an upright, ftraightj fmooth trunk, rifingfix- 
ty or feventy feet high, and of proportionable 
bulk, branching upward into a fine regular 
head, gamiflied with ovnl» flightly fcrrated 
leaves; flowers in globular catkins, fuccccdcd 
by angular fruit called maft. 

Farietics.'] With yellow ftiiped leaves — 
white ftriped leaves-with dark-pui plifli leaves. 



a. Fag,»S CaJtarteaV 

(Caft&nle'cr)-^-or the : Chefrtul-tree.'] Fagus> 
with- an upright large trnnk, growing forty or 
fifty feet high, branching regularly around 
into a fine: fpreadirtg' head; garnifhed witb 
jlarge, fpear-fhapeilj acutely ferrated leaves* 
naked on the under fide, flowers, in. long 
ameotums, fueceeded by round prickly fruit,, 
containing two or ifiofe nuts. 
. Variety^ Gold ftriped-Jeafed chefnut-tree. 
Fagus pumila. > 
Dwarf American, or ChefrivA-tree Chinque- 
Mi.') Fagus,. withafhrub-like ftem, branch- 
ing eight or ten feet- high, oval, fpear-fhaped r - 
acutely ferrated lea ves, hoary On the under fide. 

The flowers of all thefe trees are very in- 
confiderable in appearance ; thcife ofthe beech- 
tree are collected- into roundifh heads appear- 
ing iri May and June; fucceieded by the mart, 
an angular fruit, in autumn ; and the flowers 
of the two fpecies of chefniits are gathered 
into long catkins, appearing in May, fueceed- 
ed by the nuts in autumn, in large, round, 
prickly covers* each containing one, two, or 
more nuts. 

The firfl: two fpecies may be ranked with- 
the firfl: clafs of timber trees, both for their' 
ornamental 1 appearance when growing, and 
their various ufes when felled as timber; no 
trees are more fuitable for parks, extenfive 
lawns, large wildemefs works and clumps, 
or on the fides of woods, fields, avenues, and 
by the fides of large ridings ; that befides their 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
expectation of their valuable timber, they af- 
ford a plentiful annual crop of fruit for fwine r 
deer, and other animals ; and the fruit of the 
chefnut tree is often eaten at table, and is- 
greatly efleeined by many when roafted ; the 
fruit do not however, always" arrive at fuch 
perfection here as in Spain, from whence 
great quantities arc annually fent hither in. 
winter. 

The beech was formerly much employed 
to form hedges, to furround the quarters of 
:the pleafure-grounds, according to the anci- 
ent mode of dividing the ground into regular 
fquares, angles, &c. it forms a very' hand- 
fome hedge, when neatly fheared twice every 
fummer, i. e. about Midfummer, and again 
in Augufh 

The timber of thofe trees is valuable for 
many purpofes ; that of the beech is efteem- 
ed by the turners, as alfo by joiners, for 
making bedfteads, chairs, ftools, drefler- 
boards, coffins, &e. and as to the chefnut,. 
the ufes of its timber are almoft univerfal, 
not only for building, but for many other 
flrong purpofes, as well as for making fine 
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•tables, chairs, bedfteads, &c. and all forts of 
veffth to hold liquor ; as under-woody il is 
alio iuperior for poles for hops, and various 
other ufes. 

As to the dwarf cheYtjut, it is only em- 
ployed tor variety in fbrubberies, and other 
■ornamental plantations. 

All the forts will thrive on almoft all foils 
and lituations, in fandy, gravelly, loamy, or 
-clayey land, either on plains, declivities, or 
-iides or tops of hills. 

Propagation and Culture 
Firft of the beech tree.— This is eafily raifed 
■from the mail or feed, which ripens abun- 
dantly in September, and which may either 
he fown then, or in a month or two after, or 
towards fpring ; for which prepare beds four 
feet wide, and raking the earth evenly from 
orF the lurface, about an inch deep, then fow 
the maft, and beat it gently down with the 
back of the fpade, and cover it over with the 
earth the above depth ; in fpring many plants 
will come up, others not till a year after, am) 
when they are two vears old, plant them out 
in nurfery rows, two* feet and half aiunder, by 
a foot to eighteen inches in the rows, to. re- 
main till they are four or five feet high, or 
more, and then may be tranfplanted, where 
thev are to remaiu. 

Second, the chefnut tree. — This tree is alfc 
propagated by feed, i. e. the nuts, which 
icmetimcs ripen perfectly in England ; but in 
default of this*, there are vaft quantities im- 
ported annually from .Spain and Portugal, 
which arc rather preferable, cither of which 
.arc to be preferved in land till February, then 
fow them in drills: let the drills be made a 
foot afundcr, and two or three inches deep, in 
which place the nuts two or three inches 
diftance, and earth them over ; they will foon 
germinate, and come up freely the fame fpring : 
aii the culture they require, is to be occafion- 
xilly hand-weeded ; and when two years old. 
tranfplant them in February in nuricry rows, 
at which time, previous to planting, ihortcn 
their roots and trim off all lide-fhoots, then 
plant them in lines two {ect and half diflaiv c. 
and half that diflance in the rows; and af'tci 
having four or five ycais' growth, they will 
be of due lire to plant out for good, cithci 
fur ornamental plantation, or as fore ft trees. 

Both the above tree kinds, Beech and com- 
mon Chcfnut, may be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage as principal foicft or timber tree*, 
both to grow up for Iwrgc timlicr ftandards, 
and in underwood, to cut in young growth, 
every feven, eight, or ten years; and may be 
cultivated in almoft any foil and (ituntiou, not 
mar/by wet, cither by planting young plants 



raifed as above in a nurfery, or by the maft 
and nuts, fown at ,ohce to remain, in drills 
five or fix feet afunder to allow of thinning 
in underwood aforefaid, to cut for poles, &c. 
or if by young pldhts, they may be planted 
the fame diftance, to admit of thinning as 
above obferved, when of feven or eight to ten 
or twelve years' growth, cutting them down 
widiin a foot of the ground, leaving a fuffici- 
ency of the mod promifing at twenty feet di- 
ftance, to grow up for timber. See Forest 
Trees. 

The common Chefnut, as a fruit tree, for its 
production of nuts, is not of any confiderable 
merit in this country, as the nuts do not al- 
ways ripen in tolerable perfection in lize and 
flavour, as thofe imported here every year 
from Spain and Portugal; however, fome 
might be planted as fruit trees towards the 
boundary of large orchards, arranged in ave- 
nues, parks, hedge-rows, and any out-grounds, 
forty or fifty feet afunder, or difpofed in clumps 
of three, four, or five trees, the fame diftance; 
or fome dropped fingly in parks, and fpacious 
open lawns; they, though lwift growers, fel- 
dom begin bearing tili of fome confiderable 
growth, when they fometimes produce vaft 
quantities of nuts, ripe about September. 

The dwarf -chefnut, or chinquepin, is alfo 
raifed from the nuts, which are procured froni 
America by the feedfmen, and are to be plant- 
ed in drills, and managed in every refpect as 
the common fort. 

The variegated-leaved kinds are continued 
by budding, grafting, or inarching in flocks 
of the common forts. 

FEMINEUS fos, a Female Flower. 
A Female Flower, according to the fexual 
lyftcm, is that which is furnilhcd only w ith 
the pijiillum, or female organs of generation, 
i. c. the germen, ftyle, andftigma, but wants ' 
the (lamina, or male organs altogether. 

They, the Female Flowers, are produced 
apart from the males either on the fame plant, 
as in cucumber, melon, gourd, mulberry, and 
other, plants of the clafs monarcla ; or on di- 
ll inct plants, as in all tjic genera in the clafs 
dia'cia. Sec Class is. 

Ft. mink a plants a Female Plant, a plant 
which produces female flowers onlv, as fpi- 
nath, hemp, poplar, juniper, menifpennum, 
myrica, and other genera of the dais divcia, 
FERRARI A. 

This genus confifts of an herbaceous plant 
for the greon-lioufc, remarkable for the liugu- i 
l.iuty ol its flowers. 

, Clafs and order, Gynandrta Triandr'ta. 
• Charuflo%:\ Calyx, a carinatcd, invo- 
lute, unillorous fpatha. Corolla, fix fpot- • 
ted 
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■ ted petals,. waved and curled, three of which 
•'are alternately broader. Stamina^ three 
curved filaments; topped with oval antlicra;. 
•Pistillum, an oblong, three-cornered ger- 
men fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned with 
cucullated ftigmata. Pericarpium, an ob- 
long, three-cornered capfule, containing 
three cells numerous roundifh feeds involved in 
a pulp. 

Tlie fpecies is, 
Fe R R A R I a undulata. 

do led-flowered Ferraria.] Ferraria with a 
many-flowered Item. 

' The roots of this plant are tuberous, from 
■which arife feveral ftalks garni fhed with long 
nervous leaves embracing the ftem alternately; 
the flowers which arife from each Iheath are 
of a lingular conftruc"r.ion, their edges very 
much curled and wrinkled and of a dark pur- 
ple colour; they are of fliort duration, but 
when the plant is ftrong many bloffoms arife 
in fucceflion. 

It flowers in the fpring, and may be propa- 
gated by oft-fets, which its bulbs produce in 
tolerable plenty, and requires the lame treat- 
ment as other gi een-houfe hulbs. There is 
another fpecies witii fword-lhaped leaves, and 
fmaller, leis-fringed flowers; its culture is the 
fame aS the" other fort. 
" FERULA,^ Fennel-giant. 

■ The plants are large, herbaceous, flowery 
perenilials, producing annual ftalks eight or 
ten feet high, terminated by yellow umbels 
of flowers. . 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.} Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
having a caducous general involucrum, and a 
many-leafed partial one, and fcarce any calyx 
to the florets. Coroll a, a globular general 
umbel, compofed of many quinqucpetulous 
florets. Stamina, five filaments and fmgle 
anthera:. Pistillum, a turbinated germen, 
two ftylcs, and obtufe ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, an elliptical, plane, two-parted fruit, 
and two feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1 . Ferula communis. 
Common Fennel- giant.] Ferula with long, 

thick, juicy roots, crowned bv very long ma- 
ny-parted leaves, compofed of* numerous very 
long, narrow, undivided fegmcnts, fprcading 
widely on the ground, upright, ftrong, joint- 
ed, hollow flalks, ten or twelve feet high, 
gnrnilhed with divided leaves, and terminated 
by roundifh umbels of yellow flowers. 

2. Ferula Fem/ago. 
fFemldgo ) — or Pinnaiifid - leaved Sicilian 

Ffntiel-ginnt.] Ferula with long, thick, juicy 
loots, "croSvncd by long pinnutilid leaves, of 



numerous plane three-parted fegments, fpread- 
injg widely* on the ground ; upright, ftrong, 
jointed, hollow ftalks, feven or eightfeet high, 
terminated by roundifh umbels of yellow flow- 
ers. 

'Of the juice of the. roots of them is-" pre- 
pared the drug galbanum. 

3. Ferula tingttana. 
Tangier Jliining-leaved Ferula.] Ferula with" 

very thick juicy roots, crowned by many- 
parted, Alining leaves, compofed of numerous 
jagged unequally three-parted fegments, fpread- 
ing widely on the ground ; upright, ftrong, 
hollow ftalks, eight or ten feet high, termi- 
nated by large umbels of yellow flowers. 

4. Ferula glauca. ' 

Glaucous Fennel-giant.'] Ferula with a thick 
juicy root, crowned by large many-parted 
glaucous or grey leaves, of many narrow, 
plane fegments, upright, ftrong, jointed, hol- 
low ftalks, fix or eight feet high, terminated 
by yellow umbels. 

- All thefe fpecies of Ferula have thick, flefliy, 
perennial roots, fpreading and penetrating 
deep into the ground, leaves fpreading widely 
around ; and ftalks an inch and half thick, are 
perennial in root, but annual in leaf and ftalk, 
which rife in fpring, flower in June and July, 
ripen feeds in September, and decay Yoon 
after. 

They are proper furniture • for the large 
compartments of extenfive pleafure-grounds ; 
they will grow any where, but grow talleffc 
and ftrorigeft in deep foils-. 

Their propagation is effected by feed, in - 
autumn or fpring, in drills twelve inches 
afunder, fowing it thinly, and cover it near 
an inch deep, and when the plants are a year 
old, tranfplant the largeft into the places 
where thev are to remain. 
F1CUS,' the Fig-tree. 

The common fig-tree of our gardens con- 
filts only of one fpecies, very comprehenfive 
in the varieties of its fruit, is of the decidu- 
ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing fruit 
in great perfection againft walls, alfo tole- 
rably in cfpaliers and ftandards ; but betides 
this fort, there are feveral other tender exotic 
fpecies, fometimes retained in our hot-houfes, 
for variety ; wc (hall however firft exhibit the 
culture of the common kind. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Tria'c'm, 
Characters."] Calyx, androgynous, male, 
ml female flowers upon three uiftincTt plants, 
ncluded in great numbers of fmall florets 
vithin the fruit, which I'crvc as a general ca- 
lyx, or receptacle, each floret having, in the 
males a three, and the females a rive-parted cup. 
Corolla, no petals to the florets. Stami- 
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ka, three bxiftly filaments in the males, and 
didvnious anthera. PiSTiLLUiyi,. in the fe- 
males, an oval germcn, reflcxed ftyle, aud 
two reflexed ftigmas. Pericardium, none; 
but the numerous feedsfire lodged within the 
general calyx or receptacle, and which be- 
come the fruit. 

The fruit of the fig-tree, in die general ac- 
ceptation of the word, is the common calyx 
to the flowers, which are numerous very fmall 
florets, that line its internal furface, fo that 
they are not vifible without opening the fruit 
or common receptacle. 

Thefc flowers are in fome trees female on- 
ly, in others male, and fome male and fe- 
male within die fame receptacle. 

The fpecies is, 

Ficus Carlca. 

Cimnion cultivated Fig-tree.'] Ficus with 
an uprighc ftem, branching fifteen or twenty 
feet high, garnifhed with large pahnated or 
hand-ihapea leaves. 

The leaves are generally more or lefs di- 
vided into five principal parts. 

This tree always produces its fruit upon 
the young Ihoots of the former year, riling 
immediately from the eyes of the (hoots, ap- 
pearing firft like fmall buds, which increafe 
gradually in fize till July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, when they arrive at full growth; 
mofrly large, fomewhat pear-fhaped, and as 
they approach to ripenefs, the fkih -changes gra- 
dually from a greenifh to bluilh, purplifh, 
blackifh, whitiih, or yellow colours in dif- 
ferent varieties, full of a purplifh, redriifh, 
whitiih, or yellow pulp, becomes very foft, 
juicy, and extremely rjch and lufcious, fit for 
immediate eating as gathered from the trees. 

The principal Varieties of tliis fruit are, 

Common Fig. — A large oblongifh, dark, 
purple-blue fruit ; the tree a great nearer, and 
ripens in great perfection in Auguft, either 
on ftandards or walls. 

Brru/n or Chefnut Fig. — A large globular, 
fhortifh, chefnut -coloured fruit, having a 
purplifh delicious pulp ; ripe in July and in 
Auguft. 

Black Ifchia Fig. — A middle-fixed, fhortifh, 
flat-crowned, blackifh fruit, having bright 
pulp; ripe middle of Auguft. 

Green Ifchia Fig. — A large oblong, glo- 
bular-headed, greenifh fruit, (lightly ftaincd 
through by the pulp to a reddifn brown co- 
Jour ; ripe end of Auguft. 

Brown Ifchia Fig. — A fmall pyramidal, 
brownifh-ycllow fruit, having a purplifh very 
rich pulp; ripe in Auguft and September. 

Malta Fig.— A fmall flat-topped brown fruit; 
ripe the middle of Auguft and September. 
1 



Round Brwrn Naples Fig.— A .globular, 
middle fized, light-brown fruit, and brownifft 
pulp ; ripe end of Auguft. 

Long Brcwn Naples Fi^.—A long dark- 
brown fruit, having a reddiih pulp ; ripe in 
September. 

Great Blue Fig.-~A largifh blue fruit, hav- 
ing a fine red pulp. 

Black Genoa Fig. — A large pear-fhaped 
black-coloured fruit, and bright red pulp ; ripe 
in Auguft. 
Brown Madonna or Brunfwick Fig. 
Black Provence Fig. 

Divided-leafed Fig-tree, — having the leaves 
deeply divided into many narrow fegments, 
valuable principally for the fhrubbery for the 
variety of its leaves. 

There are many other varieties ; but it is 
unneceffary to recount them, fome of them 
being nearly alike, and many of them will 
not ripen perfectly in cur gardens. 

Moft of the above varieties of figs will bear 
plentifully againft walls of a fouth, eaft, 01 
weft afpect, and will alfo bear very well in 
efpaliers ; they will likewiie, in fine dry fum- 
mers, produce tolerable good crops on. fland- 
ards, in a warm defended fituation, and fun- 
ny expofure, either half ftandards, or dwarfs, 
and fometimes produce greater crops of fruit 
than thofe trained againft walls. " 

Having remarked above,, that in fig-trees, 
it is, the year-old fhoots only that, produce the 
fruit, this however is often formed upon the 
fhoots the preceding fummer, appearing in 
autumn like very fmall buds, as aforefaid, > at 
the places of the leayes ; many alfo come out 
in fpring, from which we are principally to 
expect our bed crops . let it alfo be remarked, 
that in autumn after the main crop of ripo 
fruit is gone, you will generally fee a fecond- 
ary production of many green fruit remainingi 
quarter or half grown : thefe are fuch as arc 
produced early upon the fame fummer's fhoots, 
i which in Avarm countries arrive alfo to per- 
fection the fame feafon ; fo that they have two 
crops annually, but thefe rarely ever attain 
perfection in England, unlcfs affifted by hot 
walls, nor will they ftand the winter to come 
to pci fection 'the fucceeding year ; therefore all 
thefe foi ts fhould be pulled off at the fall of 
the leaf in autumn. 

Fig-trees arc the moft uncertain of any in 
producing good crops of fruit in England,, 
their young fhoots and fruit being both very 
liable to fuller by froft ; for in fome fcafons, 
the young fhoots do not ripen or harden, but 
remain foft, pithy, and full of juice, and the 
winter frofts often kill their upper parts \ in 
which cufc but little fruit can be expected the 
fucceeding 
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Succeeding fummer, as the . fruit is always 
principally produced towards the extremities of 
the (hoots; therefore, to prefervc die ihdots 
in, fevcre w.iriters,, fome of the ; choiceft forts 
againft. walls may be matted during the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

It is die robuft, fliort-jointed flioots that 
are the principal bearers ; the long; flxaight, 
fin ootli, flioots feldom bear much ; the former 
forts fliould therefore be chiefly retained for 
bearing. See their Culture. 

All the. varieties of thefe trees profper in 
any common foil of a garden, prepared by 
common digging or trenching one or two 
fpades deep. 

They, may be planted at fifteen or twenty 
feet diftance, againft walls and efpaliers ; and 
as ftandanls, any diftance not lefs than fifteen 
feet from one another. 

Propagation. 

The propagation of fig-trees is effected with 
great cafe three different ways, viz. by fuckers 
ariling from the root, by layers, and by cut- 
tings. 

. By'Suckersl — The trees commonly fend up 
maiiy.fuckers annually in fummer, which, inau- 
tumn or. fpring following, may be tranfplanted : 
in taking them off, go as low as poflible to the 
old root; trim off" any ragged part at bottom, 
leaving their tops entire, efpecially if for ftand- 
ards, and plant them in nurfery lines, two or 
diree feet diftance ; or may be planted at once, 
where you defign they OVa.II remain to pro^ 
duce their fruit ; obferving, if they are defigned 
for dwarfs, for walls, or efpaliers, they, if 
long, may be headed to fix or eight inches in 
March, the more effectually to force out la- 
teral flioots near the bottom, as obferved of 
efpalicr and wall trees; but if intended for 
ftandards, they mufl not he topped, but trained 
with a ftem, not lefs than fifteen or eighteen 
inches for dwarf-ftandards, a yard for half- 
ftandards, and four, five, or fix feet for full 
ftandards, and then mull befuffercd to branch 
out to form a head ; obferving, that whether 
trained as wall, efpalicr, or ftandard-trees, the 
branches or flioots muft not generally be 
flioitcncd, unlefs to procure a ncceiTary fupply 
of wood, for the fruit being always produced 
upon the upper parrs of the. young flioots, if 
ihofc arc cut oft", no fruit can be expected. 

By Layers. — Autumn is the heft fcafon, 
though it may be done any time from Octo- 
ber till Match' or Api il. Chtife the young pli- 
able lower branches or (hoofs, of the moft fruit- 
ful growth ; lay them in thru fun] way, cover- 
ing flic body of the layers three or four inches 
deep in the ground, keeping the top entire, and 
;is upright aspoflible j and they will be rooted, 



and fit to feparato* from die parent in autumn ; 
then planfthem eithgr ia' die nurfery, or where 
they'are- finally to remain,' managing them as 
ordered abbve for the fuckers. 

By Cuttings. — Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, or rather any time in March, is the time 
to plant them : chufe well ripened flioots of 
the preceeding fummer, fliort, and of robuft 
growth, from about twelve to fifteen inches 
long, having ah inch or two of the two-years* 
wood at their bafe, the tops left entire, and. 
plant them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed 
or border of good earth, in rows two feet 
afunder: and when planted in autumn, it 
will be eligible to protect: their tops in time of 
hard froft, the firft winter, with any kind of 
long loofe litter, managing them afterwards as 
the fuckers. ■ 

Cu'ture as tva/I and efpalier trees. 

Confidered as wall and efpalier trees, they 
fliould be allowed a funny fituation, being ne- 
ceflary to forward the ripening of the fruit," 
and promote a rich flavour : they ripen earlieft , 
in a full fouth expofure, but they will alfo 
fucceed very well in an eaft and weft afpect ; 
and as to diftance, fifteen or twenty feet is 
neceflary ; againft a high wall the former 
diftance is fufficient; but if the walls are ra- 
ther low, twenty feet fliould be allowed.' 

With refpect* to training, — having headed 
down the firft flioots, to procure bottom, 
branches,- as for other wall and efpalier trees, 
the branches muft be trained to the wall hori- 
zontally, preferving an equal number on both 
fides of the tree, ranging to the right and left, 
at fix or eight inches diftance, one above 
another; for the leaves being large, the 
branches fliould be laid wide accordingly, 
training each alfo at full length, for reafons 
before laid down, unlefs there is an immediate 
want of wood for an incrcafe of brandies, 
cither to give the tree its firft proper formation 
for fhe wall or efpalicr, or as a further fupplv 
to furniih the wall, &c. in which cafes, fomc 
convenient (hoots contiguous may be fhorrcned 
to five, fix, or eight inches, to force out la- 
terals for the neceflary fupply ; though thefo 
trees, for the general parr, naturally iurnilh 
wood enough to render the work of * (hoi Idling 
unneccfl'arv. 

For, as I before obferved, thefc trees al- 
ways producing their fruit upon the upper 
pans of the young wood, the branches Ihould 
confci]iiently, in the general coin fc of culture, 
'jo always trained at full length, as l1ior!eni;ig 
would cut away the only bearing parts, anil 
foicc out innumerable unnceeflary flioots ; 
and it will be found that the fives feldom 
fail to furnifli a natural fupply of fuuvfiion- 
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al young wood annually for each year's. bear- 
ing; obferve Hkewife, that in confequeuce of 
the trees bearing fruit upon the year-old wood 
only, particular attention? is requifite to pre- 
ferve an annual fupplv of each fummei's fhoots 
in every part of tlic tree, not only one at the 
extremity of every main branch, but likewile 
cccnfionally in the lower parts, quite from the 
bottom, coming up in fucceftive order, one 
cfcer another, at proper intervals, between 
all the principal branches ; that every part of 
the wail or efpalier may be occupied with 
bearing wood ; ami, as the lowet young 
branches advance upward, the old naked ones 
that fupport fcarce any young wood, or fuch, 
of a ilmilar ftate, as are advanced too high 
for the wall, muft be cut away either to their 
origin, or to feme convenient young lower 
branch or (hoot that they may fupport, train- 
ing that up to fupplv the place of the part cut 
out. By obferving as above, you will be able 
•to have every part of your wall and efpalier 
tree full of fruitful wood, quite from the bot- 
tom to top, and iide extremities. 

With refpeel: to pruning, two principal 
dreffings are requifite annually, to thofe againft 
walls and eipaliers, that is, a fummer and win- 
ter pruning and training. 

Summer Drefling. — The trees commonly 
produce great numbers of young ihoots every 
fummer, frequently many more than are ne- 
ceffary : fome of the moll irregular and ill- 
placed ihould be taken otF, and the reft train- 
ed in clofe and at full length for next year's 
bearing, that by this regulation the fun and 
air may be more effectually admitted to pro- 
mote the free growth and regular ripening of 
the fruit, the main objetft. June, July, and 
Augult, is the proper time for this work of 
fummer drefling ; and in that operation, I 
would advife to take off only fuch fhoots that 
r.rc very irregular, and fuch others that can- 
not be pofRbly trained in ; for in thefc trees, 
it is proper to retain an abundant fupply of 
good 'hoots in fummer, where practicable, 
three times more than may fecm , ncccflary for 
the winter or fpring training, becaufc the 
fhools being rather »of a fucctilent, pithy na- 
ture, many of them arc often killed in wintei ; 
fo tint by' refcrving them all till the general 
pruning in fpring, there may he a fufficiency 
tfcupe to chute from, to furitifh the tree; and 
it" more than neceflary, they are calily cut out : 
therefore, in this drefling, take oft' principal- 
ly only the tnoft ill-placed fore-right and 
other veiy incgular, and evidently ufclcfs 
fho-its, rubbing or ( tttting them off quite 
clofe ; let all the others be trained to the 
Willi orefpaliei, between the main branches 



at full length, . flill continuing them fo, as 
they advance., * ; 

Obferve however, in. the fummer drefling, 
that if there is any great want of wood in any 
part, you may in June pinch or top any con- 
tiguous young ihoot, whereby it will turnifh 
a fupply of collaterals the fame feafon, to fup- 
ply the vacancies. 

If the above operation of fummer drefling 
is begun early, before the fhoots become 
woody, the redundant young wood may be 
rubbed oft'without employing a knife ; but in a 
more advanced growth, the knife muft be con- 
ftantly ufed in difplacing the improper fhoots. 

Winter or general Pruning. — Having ob- 
served above, that many of the young branches 
of Fig- trees are liable to be more or lefs 
damaged in fevere winters, in confequence 
thereof it is advifable to defer this general 
pruning till fpring, rcferving till then all the 
fhoots retained in the fummer drefling ; and 
out of the whole, enough may efcape the frofl: 
for our purpofe ; and if more than enough, ~ 
the better, as there will be the more to chufe 
from ; but if the general pruning was per- 
formed in autumn, or early in winter, and 
no more fhoots left than what is juft necefTary 
to fumifh the wall or efpalier, and many of 
thefe fhould be deftroyed by the inclemency 
of the weather, there is no referve left to 
fupply the deficiencies ; I would therefore ad- 
vife the general pruning to be deferred till 
February or March. 

This work of winter pruning confifts of 
regulating the branches in general, old and 
young, taking out any very crowding and na- 
ked old branches, thinning and feledting the 
proper fupply of young Ihoots, cutting out all 
weak and ill-ripened ones, and all dead wood. 

With refpedl to the regulation of the prin- 
cipal branches, thefe fhould be about fix or 
eight inches diftance ; if they anywhere have 
been trained conlidcrably clofer, they fhould 
now be thinned, and the contiguous ones all 
unnailed, that the whole may be trained regu- 
lar at the proper diltancc: at the fame time 
examine if there arc any old naked branches, 
i. c. fuch as have advanced a conliderablc 
length, without furnifhing hardly any proper 
bearing fhoots, or young branches furnifhed 
with Inch ; and that, provided thctc is proper 
young wood favourably fituated to fupply 
rhcir place, fuch cafual naked brandies fhould 
be occasionally cut out at this pruning, to the 
place from whence they proceed, or at lcaft 
down to the firfl bed young fhoot or branch, 
cutting them quite clofe, never leaving any 
(lump: fo retaining the proper branches and 
Ihoots in the place of the old wood now cut 
away j 
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•away ; having; particular attention that every 
branch lerffttnatcs in a young fhopt, either 
ariling immediately from its extremity; or, in 
default thereof, or that theend of the extreme 
fhoot is dead, or that the branch is too long 
for its allotted fpace, it may be fhortened to the 
next iirft, fecond, or third good fhoot below, 
if any, as fhali fcem convenient, leaving each 
fhoot at full length, tnftefs its end : is dead, 
when it mud confequently be cut down to the 
live wood. 

From the principal branches, pafs to the 
fupply of young wood, produced and trained 
in the preceding fummer, of which, if they 
have efcaped the froft, there will be probably 
many more than is necefikry now to be re- 
tained; and keeping in view, as we formerly 
hinted, that they are the only bearers, and a 
proper fupply mail be trained now for next 
fummer's fruit: every branch muft not only 
terminate in one at full length, by the rules 
elucidated above, but collateral ones fhould 
alfo be retained, fome towards the bottom of 
the branches, others near the middle, and fome 
more towards the extreme parts, &c. ad- 
vancing at proper diftance one after another, 
as it were in fucceffive order, between the 
principal branches ; and that befides the fup- 
ply of fruit they will thus furnifh in every 
part, you will alfo have your wall or efpa- 
lier fo regularly filled with advancing young 
branches, that, as old branches become naked, 
or too extenfive for the fpace of walling or 
efpalier allotted, as may be the cafe in fome 
part or other of the tree every feafon, there 
is always a rcfoUrce of thefe young branches 
coming up gradually to fuccced them ; there- 
fore at every general winter or fpring prun- 
ing, fclecl: in the different parts of the tree, as 
above, a proper fupply of the bed fhoots, 
fuch as are robuft, and their buds near together, 
and arifc from the upper or under fides of the 
main branches convenient for training in ; at 
<hc fame time cutting off all long fortnight 
and other ill-placed ones, and all others, how- 
ever good, that are redundant or fnperfluous, 
cutting every thing quite clofe to the furfacc 
of the branches, leaving all the fele&ed fhoots 
at full length, where practicable, for the rea- 
fons already afTigncd ; never fhortening any, 
only in cafe of dead parts, or want of an im- 
mediate further fupply of fhoots in any part 
to fill n vacancy. 

Having therefore finifhed this general prun- 
ing, let all the branches and fhoots be fattened 
in regular order to the wall or efpalier, each 
lit full length, and as ilrn'ighr ns pofliblc, pre- 
serving all the main branches fix or eight 
inches diflancc. 

Z 



Their Culture at Standard Trees. 
Standard Fig-trees, whether dwarfs or half 
or full 'ftandards, after being trained to their 
proper form, as already directed in the article 
of propagation, may be planted in the borders 
or other compartments of die kitchen-gar- 
den, or in the pleafui e-ground, generally in a 
fomewhat fhielded fttuation and funny expo- 
fure, detached from other trees, and'plantcd 
not nearer than fifteen or twenty feet to each 
other. 

As to culture, they, in ftandards, require 
very little training or pruning : all that is ne- 
cefiary, is only taking out any very irregular 
branch, or, when their general branches are 
too much crowded, to tiiin them difcretidnally, 
taking out the Worft and moft irregular grow- 
ing; obferving alfo the fame of the young 
fhoots, where they are greatly crowded', thin 
out fome of the ill-placed ones, and fuch as 
are weak and ill-ripened, and cafual dead 
wood ; obferving, that the fhoots and branches 
are always to be left entire, except in cafes 
exhibited in the wall and efpalier culture, as 
that of cutting off the dead end of fhoots, 
&cc. and thus they will often bear plentifully, 
and, if a warm autumn, ripen their fruit fre- 
quently in as great perfection as againft walls. 
The fender Species of Ficus. 
Tbefe are preferved in fome of our hot* 
houfes, by way of curiofity, viz. 

2. Frcus re/igiofa. 

Sacred Indian Fig-tree.'] Ficus with a 
woody ftem, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high, heart-fhaped, entire leaves, ending in, 
long acute points. 

This is held in great veneration in India, 
where it is called the religious tree. 

3. Ficus Sycomorus. 

f Sycomorus, J— or Mulberry-leaved Egyptian 
Fig-tree.] Ficus with a robuft ftem, branching 
twenty or thirty feet high, and large, roundifli, 
heart-fhaped, entire leaves. 

4. Ficus beaghalenfit. 
Bengal Fig-ircc] Ficus with fevcral ftcms, 

dividing into many implicated branches, ril- 
ing twenty or thirty foot high, finking root 
from their lower pai rs, and large, oval, obtufc, 
entire leaves. 

5. Ficus imfira. 

Indian LsKg-ieaz'fd Fig-tree.] Ficus with a 
robuft ftem, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high, and long, fpcar-fhaped, entire leaves. 
'6. Ficus ptimila. 

Dwarf Indian Fig.] Ficus with trailing, 
rooting ihilks and branches, and oval, acute- 
pointed, cntiie leaves'. 

y\ll thefe fpedes are natives of hot countries, 
where muft of them form huge trees, but in. 

3 M 2 our 
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our (loves appear as fhrubs, and their fruit is 
of no value. 

To preserve them here, they muft be kept 
in pots and retained in tfla&ftove. . Their pro- 
pagation is by layers and cuttings in fpring 
ana* i'umtricr, planted in pots of light iandy 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed. 

FI LAMENTS, Filaments, or thread- 
fhaped parts of the ftamina, which elevate 
the ancherce. SccAnther.-e and Sxamen. 

Fihments are in figure either ilendcr like a 
thread or a hair, awl-fhaped, wedge- Ihaped. 
or. flat, lometimes twifted like a fcrew, and 
fometin^s. bent backwards, as in fuperb lily, 
2cc. and in many plants are covered with a 
fine cottony down ; and as to proportion, Fi- 
- laments in ."ionic plants are very long, in others 
verv (hol t ; of equal lengths, as in moil flow- 
ers, or irregular and unequal, as in the lip 
and cruciform flowers ; which two laft cir- 
curriftances conftitute. the clafles Didynamia 
and Tetradymmia. Sec Class is. 

The iituation of the Filaments is, in flowers 
of one petal (manopeta'a), generally inferred 
into the bale qf the corolla ; in flowers that 
conflft.of more than one petal, they are at- 
tached either to the calyx, as in the clafs ico- 
fcnirla \ or to the receptacle, as in the clafs 
fdyandria ; buc in fome genera, ,thc Fila- 
ments are neither inferted into the calyx, co- 
rolla, nor receptacle, but into the piftil or 
.ftyle, as in all the genera of the clafs gynandria. 

Upon die number of Filaments in flowers, 
is founded die firft thirteen clafles. See 
Classis. 

FILICES, Ferns, an order of the botanic 
clafs cryptogamia, confining of fome what im- 
perfect plants, or fuch whofe flowers and 
fruit are not in general perfectly known, and 
arc defined to be plants which produce or 
bear their ahnoft invilible flowers and feed 
on the back of their leaves. 

The Filiccs, or fern-tribe, arc by the bota-^ 
nifts placed in the clafs of what they deem > 
imperfect plants, which, in the ferns, are ton-! 
fidcrcd as vegetables without leaves and ftcm j 
diftinct ; that is, the ftcm. or what fupplics) 
the place of one, is» not diftinguilhablc from J 
the common foot-ftalk of the leaves, fo that 
the phrsts may be faid to be acaulous, or 
otherwise the leaves and ftolks all in one; 
which rife with a ftrong, erect, foot-ftalk, 
dividing above into numerous winged foliolcs, 
verv clofcly placed in a fpreaoing order; 
and on the back of which, the minute flowers, 
whatever be their nature, arc produced in 
great numbers, appearing as if glued thereto ; 
but their miruitencfs prevents dilcovcring their 
putticular form or characters, or the parts of 



fructification,, as the (lamina, piftillum, &c. 
and with refpect to the fuppofed feeds,' or 
what are commonly cpnfidered as fuch, we 
have not yet been able to difcover with any de- 
gree of precision. 

FLOS, the Flower, or parts of fructifica- 
tion of plants, &c. 

A.> Flower is defined to be formed of all the 
parts of fructification neceflary for the gene- 
ration of - all trees and plants, and confifts of 
the following principal parts. 

The Calyx, empalement, or cup ; the outer 
green leaves immediately furrounding the co- 
rolla or petals. See Calyx. 

The Corolla, petals, or flower-leaves ; the 
fine coloured leaves placed within the calyx, 
and which immediately furround the ftarnina^ 
&c. See Corolla. . " 

The Stamina, or maid organs ; the Ilendcr, 
thread-lhapcd parts, fupporting the anthers, 
placed immediately within the corolla, and 
furround the piftillum. See Stamen. ■ " . 

The Tijlillum, or female : organs ; confift-: 
ing of thegermen, ftyle, and ftigma, and are 
placed within the .ftamina and antherre, .and 
commonly occupy the centre of the flower. 
See Pistillum. • 

The Pericarpium, the. fruit or feed-veffel, 
formed of the germen of the female organ, 
and fucceeds to maturity after all the -other 
parts of the Flower are decayed. See Peri- 
cardium. • 

1 The Semen, or feeds, lodged .within the pe- 
ricarpium, or, in default thereof, in the bot- 
tom of the calyx, &cc. See Semen. 

Each of -the above parts of a flower is fully 
explained under its respective head, which fee. 

But as many Flowers have neither calyx 
nor corolla, they arc ftill to be conlidcred as 
a Flower, provided it is furniihed with the 
anthera or tops of the male organ, and the 
ftigma or fummit of the ftyle, the female or- 
gan ; for the cflence of a Flower confifts in 
thefe two principal organs anthera and Jligma. 

In many plants, however, we have not been 
able to dilcovcr any rcfcmblance of Flower or 
fruit, fuch as in numbers of the ferns, inoffcs, 
mu Ih rooms, &<:. but it is probable they are 
all furniihed with fimilar parts, although their 
minutenefs, or concealed lituation within the 
plant, prevents any difcovery thereof. 

FLOSCULOSl, Flo/cutout a term cxprcf- 
fivc of a compound flower, compofed of many 
fmall Horets, all llofculous, or formed caehof 
one hollow fimncl-rtiapcd petal, termed fcpa- 
ralcly flofculi ; and which kind of compound 
flower is exemplified in blue-bottle, artichoke, 
thiftlc, &e. and in all the plants of the clafs 
Syngencjia. 

FOLIO LA, 
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FOLIOLA, Folioles, the letter Leaves or 
lobes of a compound Leaf. 

FOLIUM, a Leaf, or Leaves, defined to be 
the organs of vegetation, and principal orna- 
ment of plants. 

Leaves are fuch ufeful and neceflary or- 
gans, that they attract 'and tranfpire the air 
for the vegetable fupport and life of the 
plants, as well as promote the growth of die 
flowers, fruits, and feeds of every fort. Trees 
perifh when totally diverted of them at an 
improper feafon ; witnefs thofe which have 
undergone the depredations of infects and 
blights ; likewife the practice of ftripping off 
fome leaves from plants, when we would 
fufpend their growth ; and fometimes in cold 
years, to admit the fun to accelerate the ri- 
pening of choice wall fruit ; but in this cafe, 
it lhould not be pradtiled till the fruit have ac- 
quired nearly their full bulk, and then only 
jufr. thin out fome where they too clofely 
fhade the fruit ; for the leaves contribute 
greatly to their growth. 

Far the greater number of plants are fur- 
nifhed with Leaves, though in fome they are 
totally wanting, as in the fungi or mufhroom 
tribe, fnrubby horfe-tail, and leveral kinds of 
flefhy fucculent plants. 

All foliated plants and trees, however, are 
not always adorned with Leaves ; as for ex- 
ample, all the .deciduous tribe are totally di- 
verted of them during the winter ; but moft 
forts, both deciduous and ever-greens, pro- 
duce new Leaves every year. 

Leaves are of various figures, but gene- 
rally extended into a plane membranaceous 
or fkinny fubftance, and formed by the cx- 
panfions of the veffcls of the foot ftalk, which 
divide into many ramifications or branches, 
croffmg each other, form a kind of net, the 
mefhes or intcrlliccs of which are filled up 
with a tender pulp or pith ; this pulpy fub- 
ftance being fomciimes confirmed by certain 
infccls, whilft the net-work remaining, ex- 
hibits the (kelcton of the Leaf. 

All Leaves have one fide very dittinguifh- 
ablc from the other, an upper and under fur- 
face, the former turned towards heaven, the 
latter downward ; and this difpoiition is fo 
cflcntial to the vegetable ccconomy, that if a 
blanch is overturned in fuch a manner as to 
dedroy the natural direction of the Leaves, 
they will of thcmfelvcs, in about a week or 
little more or lets time, refumc their former 
polition, and that as often as a branch is 
overturned ; it is alio obfcrvahle, that from 
the time the Leaves arc tinned into a contrary 
dijcclion, till they have recovered the natural 
polition, the fruit makes hardly any progrefs 



in growthi which fhows how neceflary it is 
to preferve all the branches of wall and efpa- 
lier-trees firmly in their proper places ; and 
when any is overturned by wind or other ac- 
cidents, no time fhould be loft in fattening- 
them up again, before the Leaves take a 
wrong direction. 

Leaves, confidered with refpeft to their forrrt 
and difpoiition,. may be divided into three 
claffes, Simple, Compound, and Determinate. 
Simple Leaves. 

Simple Leaves are fuch as grow fingly on 
a foot-ftalk, or a foot-ftalk terminated by a 
fingle expanfion only, either entire or divid- 
ed ; that however deep the divifions, if they 
do not reach the middle rib, it is ftill a Cmple 
leaf ; and as -their different fhapes, both en- 
tire and divided, are numerous, we will here 
exhibit the moft material, each according to 
the botanic term or name. 

Acerofum, chaffy ; fuch as are very narrow 
and ever-green, as yew, pine, fir, and cedar. 

Acinaciforme, fcymitar-fhaped ; being flefhy, 
fpear-pointed, having one edge narrow and 
convex, the other broad, as in Mcfcmbryan- 
themum Acinaciforme. 

Aculcatum, aculeate or prickly ; as in fome 
of the thirties. 

Acutum, acute ; terminated by a fharp point. 

Acuminatum, acuminate ; having the extre- 
mity fharp, like the point of an awl. 

AnccpSy two-edged. 

Bullatum, bullated; bliftered, or ftudded. 

Bifidum, bifid ; divided into two parts. 

Ccnalicuhtum, channelled or fluted. 

Carinatum, carinate, or keel-ihaped ; as in 
keel-fhapcd aloe. 

Carnofum, carnofc, or flefhv. 

Cartilagincum, cartilaginous ; having a grift- 
ly, thick, flefhy edge, different from the other 
part of the Leaf. 

Ciliattim, ciliated or eye-lafhed ; having the 
edge furrounded longitudinally with parallel 
hairs. 

Cinhofum, ctrrhous ; ending with cirrlii, 
tendrils, or clafpers. 

Coloration, coloured ; as in Amaranthus 
tricolor. 

Ccmprrff'um, comprefled ; having a mark of 
imprefiion equally on both fides. 

Coiian-mn, concave, hollow ; the furfacc 
hollow in the middle, oppolcd to convex. 

Convexum, convex; the middle rifimr higher 
than the fides. 

Co-datum, i cot dated, cordi form, or heart- 

Cordifonne, \ limped, as in the limc-tiec. 

Coul itum-obverfum, obverfely cordated, or 
heart-ihaped reverie. 

Crenatum, crciuicd or notched ; having the 
hutdev 
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bonier indented or notched, that the indent- 
ings turn neither towards the top nor baft) 
and are termed 



Creiuitum, acutum, \^ben acutely or iharply 
the indentures iharp at ' 



havint 



crenated 
ends. 

tbtufum, obtufe or bluntly crenated 

having the ends of the indentures rounded. 

— ■ duplication., doubly crenated; having 
fmall notches on the larger denatures. 

Cri/pum, crifped, curled ; as in curled-mal 
low, curled-parfley, &c. 

Cumiforme, wedge-fhaped ; being much 
longer than broad, narrowing gradually from 
the top. 

Deltoides, a deltoid leaf; formed like the 
Greek letter Delta, ii triangle ; but this does not 
exactly anfwer the character ufualiy given of a 
deltoid leaf, which is defcribed to be a quadran- 
gular, having four angles, thofe at the extre- 
mities more diftant from the centre than thofe 
of the fides, as in Mcfembryanthemum del- 
toides, and atriplex Halimus, 

Dentatum, indented ; toothed, or having 
the borders ending in horizontal points. 

DepreJJim, depreffed ; having a mark of 
impreflion on one fide. 

Dolabriforme, hatchet-fhaped ; roundifh at 
top, comprefled, projecting outward with a 
iharp edge. 

Emarginatum, ernarginated ; notched at the 
top, and are termed 

— - — acutum, when acutely emargi 

nated ; having che parts on each fide ending 
in (harp points. 

■ ' - ■ ■ obtufum, obtufely emarginated 
having the two fides ending in blunt points. 

Integrum, entire, or undivided. 

Integerrimum, very entire; having the bor- 
ders quite entire, or free from all indentings or 
notches. 

Enjiforme, fword-fhaped ; being compreffed 
and edged like a fword. 

Era/urn, crofc, gnawed ; the border feems 
to be gnawed. 

FiJ/um, cloven, or cut into two, three, four, 
or many fegments. 

Gibbum, gibbous, 1 fwoln ; both furfacc: 
fwclling to a convexity. 

G/abrum, glabrous, fmooth. 
•Glaucum t glaucous, grey, or of a fca-grccn 
colour. 

Hajlatum, halbcrd-fhaped ; triangular, ex- 
tended wide at the bafc, narrowing to a long 
fbarp point at top. 

Hirftitam, hairy, and briftly ; having the 
furfacc covered with hairs like 'fiiag. parts. 

Hij'pidum, flinging ; being covered with 
hairs, which (hike into the fldh. 
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Laeeratunti lacerate, or with a rent or 
ragged, irregular border. 
Lanatum, woolly. 

Lanceolatum, lanceolate, lancet-fhaped, or 
fpear-fhaped ; narrowing gradually from the 
'middle to each end. 

Laciniatum, lacinate, or jagged ; having fi.. 
nufes or cuts down to the middle, divided, as 
it were, into fegments, which are jagged on 
the edges. 

Lincare, very narrow, and equally broad ; 
as in rofevnary, pine, fir, and the graffes. 

Liriguiforme, tongue-fhaped ; being com- 
monly flefhy and compreffed. 

Lobatum, lobed ; divided , into two, three, 
or more lobes, termed, 

- bilobum, two-Iobed. 

trilcbum, three-lobed. 

quadrilobum, four-lobed. 

quinquelobum, five-lobed, &c. 

Lunulatum, lunulate or moon-fhaped ; be- 
ing fhaped like a half moon. 

Lyratum, lyre-fhaped ; divided into tranf- 
verfe fegments, the upper ones the largeft. 

Membranaceum, membranous ; without pulp 
between the two furfaces. 

Nervofum, nervofe ; having nerves or vef- 
fels extending fingly from the bafe to the ex> 
tremity. 

Nitidum, fhining and glofTy. 
Nudum, naked ; without any kind of hair 
or pubefcence. 

Oblongum, oblong ; twice as long as broad. 
Obtufum, obtufe; blunt, rounded at the 
exttemity. 

Orbiculatum, orbicular, round ; being or- 
bicularly round, as in Craffida orbiculata. 
Ovale, oval, or elliptic. 
Ovatum, egg-fhaped. 

obverfum, obverfcly egg-fhaped, by 

die fmall end being affixed to the ftalk. 

Palmatum, palmatcd, or hand-fhaped ; be- 
ing deeply divided longitudinally down to the 
bale into fevcral parts, fprcading out like an 
open hand. 

Pandurifo rmc, fiddle-fh a ped . 
Papiltofum, papillofe, covered with pimples 
or veliclcs, as in Mcfembryantlicmum cryjlalli- 
num, or diamond ficoides. 

Parabolicum, parabolical ; half egg-fhaped. 
Peirtitum, partite; being divided down to the 
bafc, which if into two, three, lour, live, or 
many parts, arc termed 

bipartitum, divided into two parts. 
tviptiititttm, divided into three parts. 
quadripartitum, divided into four 



- quinquepnrtitum, divided into live 
Part/Htm 
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Partitum tnultipariitum, divided into many 
parts. 

Peltatum, peltate, target-lhaped \\ having 
the foot-ftalk inferted into 1 the centre of the 
lower furface, arid not into the bafe) or mar- 
girt, exemplified in Palma Chrifti and water- 
lily. 

Pentangularc, pentangular, or five-angled. 
Pentagonum, five-fided ; having five flat 
fides. 

Ptlofum, pilofe ; covered with diftinct hairs. 

Pinnatifidum, pinnatifid ; being divided ho- 
rizontally into many long fegments, refem 
bling a pinnated, or winged leaf. 

Pinnatum, pinnated. See Compound Leaves. 

Planum, plane, flat having an even plane 
furface. 

Plicatum, plicate, plaited, or appearing like 
folds, by the furface rifing and falling in an- 
gles, as in Alchemilla. 

Punclatum, punctate ; dotted, or fet with 
hollow points. 

Quadrangulare, quadrangular ; four-edged, 
or four-angled. 

Quinquangvlare, five-angled ; the fame as 
pentangular. 

Reniforme, kidney-fhaped ; as in common 
Afarabacca. 

Repandum, repand, or ferpentine ; having 
the edges finuated in a ferpentine manner. 

Retufum, retufe \ blunted at the end. 

Rugofum, wrinkled, having the veins funk, 
fo that the furface appears uneven. 

Sagittatum, fagittate, arrow-fhaped ; being 
{haped like the head of an arrow. 

Scabrum, rough, rugged ; having the furface 
covered with Utile irregular tubercles. 

Serratum, ferrated, or fawed ; having the 
edges notched like a faw, the indentings 
bending towards the top of the leaf: there are 
alfo, * 

retrorfum, fawed backward. 

obtufum, obtufcly fawed ; having the 

indentings obtufc and weak. 

duplicatum, doubly fawed ; having 

fmall fenatures upon the greater. 

Sfjfile, fitting clofc. 

Sinmuum, finuated ; having finufes or hol- 
lows along the border or margin. 

Spatulatrtm, fpatula-lhaped ; being oblong, 
widening and rounded upward, but narrow 
below. 

Striatum, fheaked, or with many flight lon- 
gitudinal furrows or ftripes on its furface. 

Sp'mofum, fpinous or thorny ; as Acanthus 
fph,ofus\ &c. 

Sulcatum, furrowed or ridged ; having a 
number of longitudinal ridges. 

Sitbrcttoidum, roundifh almoft orbicular, 



only being a little broader or larger in {brae 
part or other. 

Subu latum, fubulate, awl-fhaped; being 
broadeft at the bafe, contracting giadually 
to the extremity, into a {harp point. 

Succulentum, fucculent ; generally thick, 
flefhy, and full of moifture, as in jfloi, Cotyle~ 
don, &c. 

Teres, cylindric, and tapering. 
Tomentofum, tomentofe ; downy, clofely co- 
vered with fine velvety down. 

Trilobatum, trilobed, or three-lobed ; divided 
into three lobes or fegments. 

Triangularc, triangular ; forming three an- 
gles, the two loweft being level with the bafe." 

Trigonum, trigonal, three-fided, or three- 
edged ; having three fides, and as many (harp 
edges, and grow narrow from die bafe to the 
extremity. 

Triquetrum, three-fided like the former, but 
the fides are flatter, and the edges not fo pro- 
minent. 

Tetragonum, four-fided. 
Truncatum, truncate ; when the point feems 
to be cut off tranfverfly, as in Liriodendron 
Tulipifera, tulip-tree^ 

Tubulofum, tubulofe, or hollow within ; as 
in Allium Cepa, the onion. 

Venofum, venofe, veined ; having many 
branched veflels, like veins > running through 
the furface. 

Vifcidum, vifcid vifcous r clammy or glu- 
tinous. 

Undulatum, undulate, waved ; rifing and 
falling in convexities towards the margin. 
Compound Leaves. 
A compound Leaf, is that which is com- 
pofed 'of two, three, or many fmaller leaves 
or foliola, fupported on one common foot- 
ftalk ; which affemblage of folioles or lobes, 
if ever fo large or numerous, on one petiole, or 
general foot-ftalk, conftitute but one com- 



pound leaf, folium compofitum ; thefe fmaller 
leaves or folioles conftituting the compound, 
are, fingly of thcmfelves, fmall fimple leaves, 
varying in their form, according to the di- 
ftincYion already given, and are fometimcs 
furnifhed with fhort foot-ftalks (petiolij 
ifluing from the main one, fometimcs i'eated 
clofe (f'jjilcj to the middle rib, without any 
proper loot-ltalk of their own. 

Compound leaves may be divided into- 
three clafles or divilions — I. The compound 
properly fo called, being only once com- 
pounded, the foliola being fupported imme- 
diately on the main foot-ftalk. — 2. Decom- 
pound, twice compounded ; the foot-ftalk di- 
viding into letter, and on which the foliola 
arc fupported. — 3. Supradecompound, fcveral 
times 
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times compounded ; the main foot-ftalk divid- 
ing into others, thefe fubdividing into fmall- 
er, and on which arc fupported the folioles ; 
each of which three claftes of compound ad- 
mit of a variety of modifications, which give 
rife to as great a variety of terms, viz. 

Binat tm, • binate ; two, formed of two fo- 
lioles on one foot-ftalk. 

Ttrnatum, termte; three, having three fo- 
lioles. 

Digitatum, digitate, fingered ; having feve- 
ral long lobes attached to the top of the 
foot-ftalk, and lpread out like the fingers of 
a hand. 

Qttinatum, quinate, five-lobed. 

JPifinatu.fi, pinnated or winged ; having 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ftalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 

cum imparl, completely pinnat- 
ed ; a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. 

Pinnatum abruption, abruptly pinnated ; not 
terminated bv an odd lobe. 

eppojitum, oppofitely pinnated ; the 

folioles ftanding oppofite to each other. 

•ahernum, alternately pinnated; the 

lobes placed alternately. 

interrupturr, interruptedly winged ; 

the folioles being alternately larger and 
fmaller. 

cirrhefum, cirrhofc pinnated ; the 

extremity terminated by a cirrhus, or clafper. 

decurrens, decurrcntly pinnated ; 

having the bale of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib from one to the other. 

conjugalum, conjugate pinnated ; 

paired, the winged-leaf compofed of one 
pair of folioles only. 

Decompojitttm, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ftalk divided 
into fmaller; and thefe fmallcr ones fupport 
the lobes. — And of this kind of compound 
leaves are : 

Biternatum, or ternatum-ditplicatum, doubly 
three-lobcd ; the footstalk dividing into three 
fmaller, each fupporting thrccfo/iola. 

pinnatum ditplicaum, doubly pin- 
nated ; the main foot-ftalk having fmaller 
ones arranged on each lidc, and on thefe art- 
arranged the folioles. 

bipinuutum, doubly-winged, as 

the former. 

— — pedntum, pedate, or foot-fliapcd . 

the foot-ftalk divides, and has the folioles 
ranged on the inlide. S 



SupradeeempoJttttm > fupradecompound, or fe- 
vcral times compounded; the main foot-ftalk, 
dividing into others, thefe fubdividing into 
fmaller, and upon which arefupported the lobes 
or foliola. And admits of the following va- 
rieties : 

ternatum triplication, triple 

three-leaved ; the foot-ftalk divides into three 
fmaller, each of thefe into three others, and 
each of which fupport three lobes or foliola. 

pinnatum triplicatum, triple- 
pinnated, or triple-winged ; the main foot- 
ftalk fupporting fmallcr petioles along each 
title, thefe alio 'have fmallcr ones ifiuing from 
both fides, and upon each fide of thefe latter 
are ranged the foliola. 

Determinate Leaves. 

By Determinate 'Leaves, whether-fimple or 
compound, is not confidered their figure, or 
ftrncWe, but their place, fituation, and in- 
fertion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction. 

JdpreJJum, appreffed; laid clofe to the ftem. - 

Adverfum, adverfe ; turns its fide towards 
the fouth, not upward. 

Alternatttm, alternate; the revorfc of oppo- 
fite, being placed fingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the ftem. 

Amplcxicaule, its bafc embraces the ftem 
quite round. 

Axil/are, axillary; arifing from the angle 
between the branch and the ftem, or that be- 
tween the greater and fmaller branches. 

Articulation, articulate, or jointed; one leaf 
growing on -the top of another. 

Caulinum, cauline, or ftem leaves ; fuch as 
grow immediately on the ftalk or ftem. 

Confcrtum, confert; growing in clufters. 

Connatum, connate ; leaves growing oppo- 
fite, connecting at their bafc, appearing as 
one, as in lome fpecics of honeyfucklc 

Decurrens, a decurrent or running leaf; 
having the bafc running along the ftem, as in 
fomc thill les. 

Demcrfum, demerfc; funk under water. 

Dr pen Jens, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth. 

Dijlichum, diftich, two-rowed; being rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 

'Ereihtm, erect ; upright, fo as to make an 
acute angle with the ftem. 

Fafcicu/tition, fulciculatc ; in bundles from 
rhc fame point, as in the larch-tree. 

Florale, floral ; placed near the flower. 

Ihrizonta/e, extended flat or parallel to the 
hori/on ; forming an exact right-angle with 
the perpendicular. 

Imbrication, imbricate; growing over. one 
another like tiles, or fcalcs of fillies. 

In/lcxum, 
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Infexum, inflex; turning the point towards 
the plant. 

Natans, natant; floating on the^fiirface of 
the water. 

Obliquum, oblique; the bafe rifing upward, 
and the point toward the horizon. 

Oppojitum, oppofite leaves ; the reverie of 
alternate ; being fuch as grow in pairs exactly 
oppofite. 

Patens, patent, fpreading; recedes from the 
flem fo as to form an acute angle therewith. 

Perfoliatuttii perfoliate; the bafe furrounds 
the ftem or branch, without touching it with its 
margin or border,- appearing as if perforated 
by the ftem running through itsdifk or middle. 

Peltatum, peltate, fbield-fhaped ; having 
the foot-ftalk attached to the middle of its 
•<hfk, not to the edge ; refembling the form of 
a fhield, or target. 

Petiolatum, petiolate, foot-ftalked; having 
a foot-ftalk. 

Quaternatum, four furrounding the ftalk at 
a joint. • 

Quintertiatum, five furrounding the ftalk at 
a joint. 

Radicale, radical ; arifing directly from the 
root. 

Radicans, radicant, rooting; ftrikes root in 
the ground. 

Rameum^ rameous, a branch leaf; placed 
on the branches. 

Reclinatum, reclined, bending downward; 
•the extremity lower than the bafe. 

Rcvolutum, levolute; rolled back. 

Semi-amplexicaule, half embracing the ftalk 
or branch, with its bafe. 

Sembiale, feminal, or feed-leaf; fpringing 
directly from the feed. 

Scjjtle, feffilc ; fitting clofe to the ftem or 
branch, without any foot-ftalk. 

Spa)fum, fparfed, fcattered; placed irregu- 
lar, without any order. 

Stel/alum, ftellate, ftarry ; fcvcral furround- 
ing the ftalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ftar-like manner. 

Teniatum, ternate; three furrounding the 
ftem at a joint. 

Faghwns, vaginant, fhcath-likc ; furround- 
ing the ftalk fike a flieath, as in the graflcs 
and many liliaceous plants.. 

Fcrtiallatum, vcrticillate, whorlcd ; many 
leaves placed round the ftalk at the joints, in 
whorls or whirls. 

The foregoing lift of the botanic terms, > 
and fhort defcriptions of the various kinds of 
Leaves, will aflift in conveying an idea of 
their forms and determination, Sic. accoiding 
to the terms ufed in defcribing them in the 
various fpecics and varieties in each genus. 
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The Leaves furnifh very elegant and natu- 
ral marks iiv - discriminating the fpecies of 
plants ; in no part is nature more various than 
in the ftructure of the Leaves, by which 
Very numerous fpecies are determined, and 
ought always to be ftudied by the young bo- 
tanift. 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glafs- 
cafe, or light building fronted with glafs 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to early perfection, by aid of artificial heat, 
either of dung, tanner's-bark, or actual fire. 

The general acceptation or meaning of a . 
Forcing Frame is, a fixed erection full to the 
fouth fun ; the length may be from ten to 
fifty or one hundred feet; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high ; 
having an upright back wall, of wood or 
brick ; and a front of glafs-work, made fome- 
times in one continued range of flope to the top 
of the back wall ; and fometimes with upright 
glafs-work, head high, ranging immediately 
along the front, and from the top of which 
a glafs roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall ; either of which may be for ge- 
neral ufe, for the reception of various forts of 
flower-plants, fmall flowering flirubs, efculents, 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occafionally, to force 
into bloom or fruit, &c. in winter, or early 
in fpring and fum'mer ; whereby many forts 
of the more curious flowers and fruits may 
be obtained fome months before their natural 
feafon, which will be a great curiofity, and 
which is effected, as aforefaid, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire heat; the former (dung 
heat) both by applying the dung principally 
againft the outfide of the back wall, and by- 
forming it into a bed internally; the fecond 
(bark heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pic 
within-fide ; and the third (fire heat) by having 
feveral returns of flues againft theinfide of the 
back Wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat. to pafs along; each of which 
hereafter defcribed : for thefc kind of Frames 
are of different conftruction, according to the 
forts of plants chiefly intended to be forced ; 
and the materials of heat, as dung, bark, or 
fuel, moft convenient to be obtained for forc- 
ing them ; fo that the eonllruction of each 
kind of Frame is fcparatcly exhibited. 

Many of thefc Frames arc employed in the 
vicinity of London, for forcing various plants 
early lor market, particularly for Covcnt-gar- 
den, where, in early fpring, 'in March, April, 
and May, we (hall fee exhibited for fale va- 
rious forts of flowers, fruits, and other efcu- 
lents, that would nor, in their natural fiaic of 
growth, have appeared till June or fitly. 
But, for private ufe, where there is a roomv 
3 N pin,'.. 
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times compounded ; the main foot-dalle divid- 
ing into others, thefe fubdividing into fmall- 
er, and on which are fupported the folioles ; 
each of which three clafles of compound ad- 
mit of a variety of modTrfcutions, which give 
rife to as great a variety of terms, viz. 

Binatttm, binate ; two, formed of two fo- 
lioles on one foot-ftalk. 

■Jtrnatum, ternate ; three, having three fo- 
lioles. 

Digiiatttm, digitate, fingered ; having feve- 
ra! long lobes attached to the top of the 
foot-ftalk, and fpread out like the fingers of 
a hand. 

Qtunatum, quinate, five-lohed. 

Pinnaiitnit pinnated or w inged ; having 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ftalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 

cum imparl, completely pinnat- 
ed j a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. 

Pinnatum abruptum, abruptly pinnated ; not 
terminated by an odd lobe. 

oppojitum, oppofltely pinnated ; the 

folioles /landing oppofite to each other. 

alternum, alternately pinnated; the 

lobes placed alternately. 

interruptun>, interruptedly winged ; 

the folioles being alternately larger and 
fmaller. 

cirrhefum, cirrhofe pinnated ; the 

extremity terminated by a cirr/na, or clafper. 

decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 

having the bate of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib from one to the other. 

csnjugatttm, conjugate pinnated ; 

paired, the winged-leaf compofed of one 
pair of foliolcs only. 

Decampojitum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ftalk divided 
into fmaller; and thefe fmaller ones fuppnrt 
the lobes. — And of this kind of compound 
leaves arc : 

Biternatum, or ternatum-duplicatum, doubly 
three-lobed; the foot'ftalk dividing into three 
fmaller, e.ich fupporting three foliola. 

pinnatum duplication, doubly pin- 
nated ; the main foot-ftalk having fmaller 
ones arranged on each fide, and on thefe arc 
arranged the folioles. 

— bipinnatum, doubly-winged, as 

the former. 

— — pedatum, pedate, or foot-fliapcd . 

the foot-flalk divides, and has the foliolcs 
ranged on the inlidc. 



Supradccompojttum, fupradecompound, iltt ft-- 
vcral times compounded; the main foot-Hulk, 
dividing into others, thefe fubdividing jnw 
fmaller, and upon which arc fupportcd the l>he$ r 
or foliola. And admits of the following va- 
rieties : 

ternatum triplicatum, triply 

three-leaved; the foot-ftalk divides into .fjiree 
fmaller, each of thefe into three other,' , and 
each of which fupport three lobes or fsl. ot'a. 

pinnatum triplicatum, tr iple-- 

pinnated, or triple-winged ; the main loot- 
ftalk fupporting fmaller petioles alonf; <:ach 
fide, thefe alio have fmaller ones ifTuim- trom 
both fides, and upon each fide of thefe jitter 
are ranged the foliola. '.. 
Determinate Leaves. 

By Determinate "Leaves, whether fini pie or 
compound, is not confidered their figv.rtj, or 
ftni<Sr,urc, but their place, fituation, aiicf in- 
fertion on the parts of the plant, ant; (ihelr 
direction. ■ . 

AdpreJJtttn, apprcfled; laid clofe to the ftem. 

Adverfum, adverfe ; turns its fide towards 
thefouth, not upward. 

Altcrnatum, alternate; the reverfc of oppo- 
fite, being placed fingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the ftem. ' i 

Amphxicaule y its bale embraces tho-ftem 
quite round. 1 

Axillarc, axillary; arifing from the Single 
between the branch and the ftem, or that be- 
tween the greater and fmaller branches.; . _ 

Articulation, articulate, or jointed; anil leaf 
growing on the top of another. 

Caulinum, cauline, or ftem leaves ; 1 tiifh as 
grow immediately on the ftalk or ftem. \< 

Confcrtttm, confert; growing in cluf.ers. 

Connatum, connate ; leaves growinj.; oppo- 
fite, connecting at their bafe, appearing as 
one, as in fomc fpecics of honeyfuckle 

Decurrens, a decurrent or running \lcaf ; 
having the bafc running along the ftem, as in 
fome thirties. ^ 

Demcrfum, demerfc; funk under water. 

Di pendens, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth. \ 

Di/lh/titm, diftich, two-rowed; hcin>; rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 

Ertclum, creift. ; upright, lb as to make an 
acute angle with the ftem. 

Fajciculaluin, fifciculatc ; in buiidlits: from 
rhc fame point, as in the larch-tree. • i 

Florale, floral; placed near the flowft). 

Ihrizoutale, extended flat or parallel to the 
horizon ; forming an cxaft right-anc.;li2 with 
ilie perpendicular. , 

Imbrication, imbricate; growing oyer ono 
another like tiles, or fcales of fifties. 
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times compounded,; the main foot-ftalk divid- 
ing into others, thefe fubdividing into fmall- 
er, and on which are fupported the folioles ; 
each of which three clafles of compound ad- 
jnit of a variety of modifications, which give 
■ rife to as great a variety of terms, viz. 

Bhiatum, ■ binate ; two, formed of two fo- 
lioles on one foot-ftalk. 

Ternatutn, ternate ; three, having three fo- 
lioles. 

Digitatum, digitate, fingered ; 'having feve- 
ral long lobes attached to the top of the 
foot-ftalk, and fpread out like the lingers of 
a hand. 

Quinatum, quinate, five-lobed. 

Pinnatum, pinnated or winged ; having 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
■rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ftalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 

cum impari, completely pinnat- 
ed ; a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. 

Pinnatum abruption, abruptlypinnated ; not 
terminated by an odd lobe. 

oppojiium, oppofitely pinnated ; the 

folioles ftanding oppofite to each other. 

• altcrnum, alternately pinnated; the 

lobes placed alternately. 

interruptunr, interruptedly winged ; 

. the folioles being alternately larger and 
I'm alien 

cirrhofum, cii rhofe pinnated ; the 

extremity terminated by a cirr/ius, or clafper. 

decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 

having the bafe of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib from one to the other. 

conjugatum, conjugate pinnated ; 

paired, the winged-leaf compofed of one 
pair of folioles only. 

Decompojitum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ftalk divided 
into fmaller; and thefe fmaller ones fupport 
the lobes. — And of this kind of compound 
leaves arc : 

Bltcrnatum, or tcrnatum-dtipl'icatum, doubly 
three-lobed; the foot-ftalk dividing into three' 
fmaller, each fupporting three foliola. 

• pinnatum duplication, doubly pin- 
nated ; the main foot-ftalk having fmaller. 
ones arranged on each lide, and on thefc are 
arranged the folioles. 

bipimiatum, doubly-winged, as 

the former. 

f cdalum, pedate, orfoot-fliaped , 

the foot-ftalk. divides, and has the folioles 
ranged on the inlide. 



Sttpradccompo/itiim, fupradecompound, or fe- 
veral times compounded ; the main foot-ftalk, 
dividing into others, thefe fubdividing into 
fmaller, and upon which are fupported the lobes 
or foliola. And admits of the following va- 
rieties : 

ternatutn triplicatum, triple 

three-leaved ; the foot-ftalk divides into three 
fmaller, each of thefe into three others, and 
each of which fupport three lobes or foliola. 

pinnatum triplicatum, triple- 
pinnated, or triple-winged ; the main foot- 
ftalk fupporting fmaller petioles along each 
iide, thefe alfo 'have fmaller ones i fining from 
both fides, and upon each fide of thefe latter 
are ranged the foliola. 

Determinate Leaves. 

By Determinate Leaves, whether Simple or 
compound, is not confidered their figure, or 
ftrudture, but their place, fituation, and in- 
fo-lion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction. 

AdpreJJnm, apprefled; laid clofe to the ftem. 

Adverfum, adverfe ; turns its fide towards 
the fouth, not. upward. 

Alternation, alternate; the reverfe of oppo- 
fite, being placed fingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the ftem. . 

Amplcxicaule, its bafe embraces the ftem 
quite round. 

Axil/are, axillary; arifing from the angle 
between the brancn and the ftem, - or that be- 
tween the greater and fmaller branches. 

Articulatum, articulate, or jointed; one leaf 
growing on the top of another. 

Cauliuum, cauline, or ftem leaves ; fuch as 
grow immediately on the ftalk or ftem. 

Confcrtum, confert; growing in clufters. 

Connalum, connate ; leaves growing oppo- 
fite, connecting at their bafe, appearing as 
one, as in fome fpecies of honeyfuckle 

Decurrens, a decurrent or running leaf; 
having the bafe running along the ftem, as in 
fome thirties. 

Dcmerfum, demerfe ; funk under water. 

Depcndens, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth. 

Diflickum, diftich, two-rowed; being rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 

'Ei-edum, erect ; upright, fo as to make an 
acute angle with the ftem. 

Fafcimlatum, fafciculate; in bundles from 
the fame point, as in the larch-tree. 

Fhrale, floral j placed near the flower. 

Hoiizontalc, extended flat or parallel to the 
liori'/.on ; forming an exact right-angle with 
the perpendicular. 

Imbrication, imbricates growing over. one 
another like tiles, or fcales of lifhcs. 

Inflexion, 
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Infiexum, inflex; turning the point towards 
the plant. 

Natans, natant ; floating on the furface of 
the water. 

Obliquum, oblique; the bafe rifing upward, 
and the point toward the horizon. 

Oppq/ttum, oppofite leaves; the reverfe of 
alternate ; being fuch as grow in pairs exactly 
oppofite. 

Patens, patent, fpreading ; recedes from the 
flem fo as to form an acute angle therewith. 

Pcrfoliatum, perfoliate; the bafe furrounds 
the ftem or branch, without touching it with its 
margin or border,- appearing as if perforated 
by the ftem running through its difk or middle. 

Peltatum, peltate, fhield-fhaped ; having 
the foot-ftalk attached to the middle of its 
difk, not to the edge ; refembling the form of 
a fhield, or target. 

Petiolatum, petiolate, foot-ftalked ; having 
a foot-ftalk. 

Quaternatum, four furrounding the ftalk at 
a joint. 

Quinternatum, five furrounding the ftalk at 
a joint. 

Radicale, radical ; arifing directly from the 
root. 

Radicans, radicant, rooting ; ftrikes root in 
the ground. 

Ramcum % rameous, a branch leaf ; placed 
on the branches. 

Reclinatum, reclined, bending downward ; 
the extremity lower than the bafe. 

Revolutum, 1 evolute ; rolled back. 

Scmi-amplexicaule, half embracing the ftalk 
or branch, with its bafe. 

Scminale, feminal, or feed-leaf j fpringing 
directly from the feed. 

Scftle, feffile ; fitting clofe to the ftem or 
branch, without any foot-ftalk. 

Sparfum, fparfed, fcattered; placed irregu- 
lar, without any order. 

Stellatum, ftellate, ftarry ; fevcral furround- 
ing the ftalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ftur-like maimer. 

Tematum, ternate ; three furrounding the 
Mem at a joint. 

Vapnans, vaginant, (heath-like ; furround- 
ing the ftalk fike a flieath, as in the grafies 
and many liliaceous plants. 

Vcrticillatum, verticillatc, whorled ; many 
leaves placed round the ftalk at the joints, in 
whorls or whirls. 

The foregoing lift' of the botanic terms, • 
and (hort dcfcripiions of the various kinds of 
Leaves, will aflift in conveying an idea of 
their forms and determination, &c. according 
to the terms ul'ed in defcrihing them in the 
various fpecics and varieties in each genus. 



The Leaves furnifh very elegant and natu- 
ral marks in discriminating the fpecies of 
plants ; in no part is nature more various than 
in the ftructure of the Leaves, by which 
very numerous fpecies are determined, and 
ought always to be ftudied by the young bo- 
tan i ft. 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glafs- 
cafe, or light building fronted with glafs 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to early' perfection, by aid of artificial heat, 
either of dung, tanner's-bark, or actual fire. 

The general acceptation or meaning of a . 
Forcing Frame is, a fixed erection full to the 
fouth fun ; the length may be from ten to 
fifty or one hundred feet ; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high ; 
having an upright back wall, of wood or 
brick ; and a front of glafs-work, made fome- 
times in one continued range of flope to the top 
of the back wall ; and fometimes with upright 
glafs-work, head high, ranging immediately 
along the front, and from the top of which 
a glafs roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall ; either of which may be for ge- 
neral ufe, for the reception of various forts of 
flower-plants, fmall flowering fhrubs, efculents, 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occafionally, to force 
into bloom or fruit, 8cc. in winter, or early 
in fpring and fummer ; whereby many forts 
of the more curious flowers and fruits may 
be obtained fome months before their natural 
feafon, which will be a great curiofity, and 
which is effected, as aforefaid, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire heat; the former (dung 
heat) both by applying the dung principally 
againft the outfide of the back wall, and by 
forming it into a bed internally; the fecond 
(bark heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pit 
within-fide ; and the third (fire heat) by having 
fcveral returns of flues againft the iniide of the 
back wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat. to pafs along; each of which 
hereafter defcribed : for thefe kind of Frames 
are of different conftruction, according to the 
forts of plants chiefly intended to be forced ; 
and the materials of heat, as dung, hark, or 
fuel, moft convenient to be obtained for forc- 
ing them ; fo that the conftruition of each 
kind of Frame is fcparalcly exhibited. 

Many of thefe Frames arc employed in the 
vicinity of London, for forcing various plants 
early for market, particularly for Covcnt-gar- 
den, where, in early fpring, in March, April, 
and May, we {hall fee exhibited for laic va- 
rious forts of flowers, fruits, and other efcu- 
lents, that would nor, in their natural Aate of 
growth, have appeared till June or July. 
But, for private ufe, where there 'is a roomy 
3 N pine'.. 
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pine-apple (love, it may alfo be ufed occafion- 
ally, for forcing many forts of plants, flowers, 
and fome forts of fruits, with equal fuccefs, 
fufficient for the fupply of a family. 

However, where coniiderable fupply is re- 
quired, a Forcing Frame diftinct from the 
pine-Hove would be more convenient. 

In either of thefe departments may be -intro- 
duced for forcing, pots of ftrawberries, kidney- 
beans, rofes, honeyfuckles,. jafmines, and any 
other flowering fhrubs ; likewife carnations, 
pinks, fweet-williams, wall-flowers, ftock-gil- 
liflo wers, narcifiufes, jonquils, and early dwarf 
tulips, and any other defirable flower-plants or 
roots, that may be required early for curiofity ; 
alfo feveral kinds of curious annuals, as baifa- 
mines, gomphrenas, &c. and may likewife 
have feveral forts of dwarf fruit-trees, as early 
May and May-duke cherries, peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, figs, grapes, goofeberries, cur- 
rants, rafpberries, &c. ; 

The general conftruction of each fort of 
thefe Frames is exhibited under feparate heads, 
according to the materials of heat ufed in 
forcing them, viz. by dung-heat, bark-bed 
heat, and by fire-heat. 

By Dung- heat. 
By Dung-heat. — This is. not only the moll 
iimple and cheapen: kind of Forcing Frame in 
its conftruction, but alfo considerably the 
eheapeft in working, with refpect to the arti- 
cle heat, as it may be forced effectually by fub- 
ftantial linings of hot dung againft time back 
and ends. 

This Frame is formed with an upright back 
and ends of deal planking, and a Hoping front 
of movable glafs-Iights ; the Isngth may be 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet,. or more; the width, 
from three to five, and five or fix high ; the 
Frame work be of inch and half deal planking, 
tongued, and clofely joined, that no. fleam 
from the dung may penetrate into the Frame ; 
raifed five, fix, or feven feet high behind,, and 
but ten or twelve inches high in front, railing 
both ends anfwerable to the front and. back ; 
the glafs-work to range, from the upright in 
front, Hoping upward towards the back wall, 
to about a foot width at top, there retting die 
ends upon proper Frame- work of wood ; and 
bars or bearers, three inches width, muft range 
Hoping from the back to front, for the fupport 
of the Tights, as in common hot-bed frames, and 
the top of all to be boarded wind and water tight; 
withiu-fidc may be two or three ranges of nar- 
row (helves along the back and ends, for pots 
of fmall plants, and the bottom levelled, on 
which to place pots of larger kinds ; or you 
may have fhelves rifing one behind another 
nuite from the front halfway up the back wall, 
3 



ifo may place the lo-weft plants In front, the 
others in order behind them, rifing.gradually 
td the talleft in the back row. 

From the above general Iketch, you wilt- 
eafily form an idea of the proper, conftruction 
of a dung-heat Forcing Frame; which you 
may improve as you (hall fee convenient. 

This kind of Frame may be ufed with good 
fuccefs where dung is plenty,, and eafily ob- 
tained; particularly for forcing rofes, or any 
other fmall flowering plants, whole flowers 
have merit in beauty or fragrance:— may alfo 
■ try pots of dwarf-cherries, peaches, &c. alfo 
pots of goofeberries, currants, and ftrawber- 
ries, carnations, pinks, and the like; having 
all the forts in pots Separately,, and. in which, 
they are to be placed in the Frame-. 

The feafon to begin to .work this Frame 
is January and February, and may be conti- 
nued occasionally till May ;. but for any kind 
of fruit trees, the beginning of February is; 
l-.time enough, though thole plants of any kindi 
that are defigned to be forced, may be placed; 
in the Frame a month or two before forcing, 
time, to be occafionally protected with the 
glaffes in hard frofts; but at other times, let. 
them enjoy the full, air till you begin. forcing. 

The method of working this Frame is thus : 
after having placed the pots of plants in regu- 
lar order, the talleft behind, and .the loweft. 
in front, &c..then put on the lights, and hav- 
ing a fufficient quantity of frefh ftable-dung,, 
full of heat, prepared as for common dung, 
hot-beds, let it be piled up clofe againft the. 
outfide of the back and ends-, a yard wide at 
bottom, drawing it gradually into a foot width; 
at top of the Frame, finifhing it fomewhat 
Hoping, to throw ofF wet ;. obferving* that-, 
according as the dung fettles or finks down, a. 
frefh fupply muft be ack'.ed at top,. to maintain, 
the lining to the full height of the. Frame.. 

This lining will effectually throw, in a fine, 
growing heat, and foon fet all. the plants in 
motion ; obferving to give air in the middle of 
.fine clays, by Aiding one or more of the lights- 
a little down ; efpecially when the plants be- 
gin to pufh ; give alfo moderate watering oc- 
cafionally in mild funny weather,, and cover 
the glaffes in cold nights with mats.. 

In. three or four weeks, when. the heat be- 
gins to decreafe confidciably, it muft be re- 
newed, either by entire frefh dung, or if new 
dung is fcarce, by fhaking up the old, taking, 
the worft away, and mix the remainder with 
a due quantity of new, working the whole 
again in a pile clofe againft the back and ends 
as before; which work muft be repeated every 
three weeks or month, or, as often as you 
ftiall fee occafion j for the heat muft be cou- 
ftautly 
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ftantly preferved to a regular brilk tempera- 

tU A Frame of the above conftruction may be 
appropriated entirely for fruit tress, planting 
them in a border prepared within the Frame 
.againft the back wall, and trained in the man- 
ner of wall-trees to a treillis, ranged .five or 
fix inches from the back erection ; in which 
may be planted ; early dwarf-cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, grapes, figs, currants, &c. 
fo may be worked by dung-heat againft the 
back of the Frame as above' directed ; begin- 
ning in February, and continuing the glaffes 
on, as well, as fupport the dung-heat until 
May; and'there is no doubt, with good ma- 
nagement, but-that the different forts of fruit 
may beTbrought to perfection early. 

But a dung-heat Forcing Frame may be con- 
.ftrudted of more capacious dimenfions, to ad- 
mit of making a fubftantiai hot-bed of dung 
internally, both , to produce an increafed de- 
gree of heat, and wherein to plunge pots of fe- 
veral forts of flowering, and efculent plants to 
bring them forwarder in growth, being afEft- 
ed alio with, a lining of hot dung applied to the 
exterior of the back part of the Frame, as ex- 
plained in the foregoing: and for the internal 
hot-bed, fhouid form a bottom pit of proper 
width, length, and depth, making the bed 
therein a yard depth in good hot dung, cover- 
ing the top with light dry earth, or old or new 
tan-bark, fix or eight inches thick, in which 
to plunge the pots of flowers, or thofe of early 
cfculents, fuch as kidney-beans, peas, ftraw- 
berries, fallading, &c. 

By Bark-bed heat. 

By Bark-bed heat.— This kind of Forcing 
Frame is worked by aid of a tanner's bark 
hot-bed, formed in a pit within-fide the 
whole length. See Bark-bed and Bark- 
pit. 

This Frame may be formed either of wood 
or brick-work, and fronted, &c. with fames 
of glafs like the former ; the length may be 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; eight or 
ten wide, and fix or .eight high : and may be 
conftrusSted either nearly like the dung-heat 
Frame, fix or eight feet high behind, and one 
in front, the ends conformable, and Hoping 
Frames of glafs-work raifcd from the front, 
Hoping either quite to the top of the back wall, 
or to incline only about one half towards that 
part,' meeting a tiled roof at top half way, which 
fhould be raifed high enough in front to throw 
the water off behind, as well as to admit as 
much fun as poflible to every part of the Frame ; . 
or it may be conftructed with an upright front 
of glafs, head high, and a Hoping roof of glafs- 
work, ranging from the upright front to the 



top of the back wall, which is rather the moll 
eligible form, both for convenience and bene- 
fit of the plants ; either of which conftruclions 
may be erected detached, or againft a fouth 
wall already built, which will ferve for the 
back, and fave fome expenfe ; the ends may 
either be of wood or brick, but would be 
much better if glazed like the front, &c. and 
the glafs-work in every part mould be made 
to move on and off, as well as to Aide back- 
ward and forward to give air, and to do other 
neceflary work ; and atone end, near the back 
wall, may be a door to enter occafionaliy; 
and within-fide muft be a pit for the bark-bed, 
three feet deep, part funk, the greater part 
raifed, continued the whole length and width, 
except about a foot and half alley to go in to 
perform the necelfary culture, as well as to 
view and gather the produce of different plants. 

The pit within is to be filled with new tan 
any time in winter or fpring, you intend to be- 
gin forcing, though January is foon enough, 
and the beginning of February is not too late; 
the bark will fupport a growing heat three 
months, and if then ftirred up to the bottom, 
will renew its heat, and continue it two 
months longer. 

In this Frame may plunge in the bark-bed 
pots of rofes, or any other choice flowering 
flirubs you would force into an early bloom ; 
likewife may place pots of ftrawberries to- 
wards the front and top glafs; and pots of 
kidney-beans and early dwarf peas "may be 
placed in any part of the Frame ; alfo pots of 
dwarf fruit-trees, before mentioned, pots of 
double pinks, carnations, and any other mode- 
rate-growing fibrous-rooted perennials, as well 
as any forts of bulbous or tuberous-rooted flow- 
ers, as narciflufes, joncjuils, tulips, anemones, 
ranunculufes, and various other forls. 

The heat of the bark-bed will offe&ually 
warm the earth and internal air fufFiciently to 
forward any forts of hardy flowers and fruits to 
perfection at an early feafon ; obfeiving, that, 
although they do not always flower and fruit fo 
abundantly as in the full ground, yet, if there 
is but a few of any fort, a month or two be- 
fore their natural leafon, they, if for fale, will 
fuflicicntly pay; and if for private ufc, they 
will always be acceptable as a rarity and cu- 
riofity in the family. 

Frefh air muft be admitted in fine funny 
days at all opportunities, by Aiding fome of the 
glaffes more or lefs open, Keeping all ciofe'on 
nights. 

Give water alfo occafionaliy in moderate 
quantities. 

When the heat of the bark declines confi- 
dcrably, do not omit forking it over to the 
3 N 2 bottom ; 
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bottom ; which will revive the decaying heal 
fix or eight weeks longer. 

A bark-heat Forcing Frame, nearly of the 
above diinenfions, might be contrived entirely 
for forcing fruit-trees, having a border within- 
iide along the back wall three or four feet 
wide : there plant young bearing dwarf fruit 
trees of any forts before mentioned, at fix or 
eight feet diftance, in the manner of wall or 
efpalier-trees, training them alfo in the fame 
manner as directed for the refpedr.ive forts in 
their natural ftate of growth. The bark-pit 
fhould here be almoft half funk; and in the 
beginning of February fill the pit with new 
tan-bark, which will foon fet the trees into 
bloom, and will ripen their fruit early ; and iht 
late forts of fine grapes, which do not ripen 
kindly here in the full ground, may by this 
affiftance he brought to perfection. 

But the moft eligible general Forcing Frame 
for various forts of plants is one of the above- 
mentioned conftru&ion, having alfo flues for 
fire -heat; the walls muft be of brick-work, 
having two or three returns of flues formed of 
the fame materials, running the whole length 
ot the back wall within, and one or two along 
the front and ends, by which to convey fire- 
heat occafionally in fevere frofts, cold nights, 
and in all very cold and intemperate weather: 
which will, be a great improvement in ver 
early forcing, fo that this kind of Frame wil 
be nearly- of the plan of a ftove or hothoufe. 
See Hot-house. 

_ In default, however, of any of the above 
kinds of bark-heat Forcing Frames, one might 
he.effed>ed by a common bark-pit (fee Bark- 
Pit), filling' it a yard deep with tan,, and ' 
which may plunge pots of rofes, or any other 
fhrubs, any fort of low, herbaceous, flower- 
ing plants, fibrous or bulbous-rooted, kid- 
ney-beans, ftrawberries, &c. 

By Fire-hat. 
By Fire-heat.— This kind of Forcing Frame 
is /.worked by actual fire, burned in a furnace 
behind at one end or middle, from thence com- 
municating 'the' heat by internal flues or fun- 
nels running the whole length of the back 
wall in three or four returns one above ano- 
ther, and 'continued in one or two flues in 
the front, and^ the frame thus conftructed,. is 
often employed for ripening feveral of the 
more valuable trec-fi nits at an early feafou ; 
or for forwarding fuch to perfection,, which 
do not ripen freely in our climate without 
fuch artificial aids, particularly .fome forts of 
grapes"; and in which Frame the whale bot- 
iom.fpace.mufl; be good earth two fpades deep, 
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This Frame muft be formed of brick-work; 
at lead the back or main wall, for the conve- 
nience of having tire arid flues, and the whole 
front, '&c. muft be glafs like the other forts ; 
the length may be from twenty to forty or 
fifty feet, or more, though one fire will not 
warm more than that length ; the width may 
be from five or fix to twelve or fifteen feet, 
and eight or ten high. It may be contrived ' 
either of moderate width for one row of trees 
only, to" range againft the back wall, or may 
be capacious enough to have a range of 
trained wall-trees behind, as juft mentioned, 
and fome fmall half or full ftandards, ranging 
alfo from the back -to the front, or entirely 
for ftandards, efpecially thofe of cherries. 

If it - is therefore intended to have a narrow 
Frame for only a row of trained trees behind, 
the width from four to five or fix. feet is fuffi- 
cient, having the back or main wall formed 
of brick or ftone, as aforefaid, eight or ten 
feet high, with feveral. flues within-fide, re- 
turned over each other, running the whole 
length of the wall; in the front muft be 'a 
low walUi foot high, on which to lay a plate 
of timber, and from which are ranged glafs 
frames or lights in one continued Hope to the. 
top of the back wall, there received into pro- 
per frame-work ; but for the greater conve- 
nience, the lights may be in two tiers or 
ranges, an under and 'upper tier, the upper 
range made to. Aide up and down over the 
others, but fo as all the glafs-work can be 
moved away occafionally, to admit the full 
air to the trees after the work of Forcing; the 
whole bottom-fpace within this Frame muft 
be of good loamy earth, or any good garden 
mould, two fpades deep, which muft be dug or 
trenched in the common way ; then plant a 
range of trees behind, towards the wall, and 
two or three yards afunder, erecting a treillis 
behind them, upon which to train the branch- 
es as againft a wall or efpalier ; befides thefe 
trees, there may be other inferior plants fet in 
the border or in pots, in front of the trees, as , 
ftrawberries, dwarf kidney-beans, dwarf peas, 
'mazagan beans, &c. dwarf rofes,, or the like, 
that will not rife high enough to fhade the. 
fruit-trees in the back range. 

A frame of this conftruction, forty or fifty 
feet long, may be worked by one. fire; but. 
if longer, two furnaces for fires will be re-, 
quifitc. For flues, &c. fee Hot-house. 

But to have a more capacious Frame both 
for trained trees and ftandards, may be of 
any length from.twenly to .fifty feet or more, , 
but mult be ten or fifteen feet wide, having 
an upright back. wall of brick ten feet high,, 
with flues as above directed, and a low wall 
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in front' one or two feet high, on which is 
erected upright glafs-work, four or five feet 
perpendicular, and from the top of thefe, a 
floping roof of glafs frames, continued to the 
top of the back wall, fupported upon proper 
bearers three, feet fix inches diftance, having 
the top glafles in two ranges, an under and 
upper range, as before advifed, both of which, 
and thofe of the upright in front, made to 
Aide, and move away occafionally ; in this 
Frame there will be room to walk under the 
glafs-work in any part, and there will be alfo 
due room forthetrees, both dwarfs and ft a nd- 
ards ; and then having the whole ground-fpace 
withinfide of loamy, or other good earth, as in 
the other Frame, you may plant your trees, 
fome in one range againft the back wall, as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, grapes, figs, &c. 
fix or eight feet afunder, erecting a trcillis for 
training them upon ; and in front of thefe may 
be planted rows of young cherries, both in fmall 
ftandards, half ftandards, and dwarf's ; the full 
ftandards to have five or fix feet ftems, the 
half ftandards three or four, and the dwarfs 
one. or two foot ftems ; each fort, both trained 
trees and' ftandards, to be planted when about 
from three to four or five years old, as foon 
as they acquire a bearing ftate, having regu- 
lar heads of two or three feet extent at nrft 
planting. Having procured the trees, and the 
ground ready for their reception, may then 
plant one range of the choiceft forts as before 
noticed, next the back wall, two or three 
yards afunder, the others in. rows from back 
to front, at fix or eight feet diftance, the tall- 
eft behind and the lowed: in front, at three or 
four feet diftance in each row, making each 
row range againft the intervals of the trained 
trees behind ; or if they, arc all ftandards and 
half ftandards, there will be more room for 
feveral forts of fmaller plants under them ; and 
as their branches will be nearer the top glafles, 
may be of particular advantage ; and in the 
intervals may be planted fome low currants, 
goofeberries, rafpberries, ftrawberrics, dwarf- 
beans, kidney-beans, &c. But a frame of thefe 
dimensions is fometimes planted entirely with 
ftandards, more particularly cherries, as be- 
ing more moderate (hooters and fobneft ar- 
rive to a bearing ftate, fo as to bear any to- 
lerable quantity of fruit; planting them five or 
fix feet diftance: fometimes ftandard plums, 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines arc alfo plant- 
ed, and vines to train up under the glafles. 

A Frame of thefe dimenfions, twenty-five 
feet long, may be worked by one fire ; but if 
much more than thirty feet in length, two 
.furnaces for fires, with each its fct of Hues, 
will be nceeflary 



With refpedt to the age of the trees for 
both the above kinds of fire-heat Forcing 
Frames, they fhould be from three to four or 
rive years old, with regular heads of branches, 
two or three feet extent, and juft arrived at a 
tolerable bearing ftate ; no very vigorous fhoot- 
ers muft be admitted, but fuch only that af- 
fume a moderate regular growth, and are 
trained in the nurfery until they have ac- 
quired a proper fize, each as directed under 
their rcfpeitive genera, whether as wall trees 
or ftandards ; or trees proper for the purpofe 
maybe had at all the public nurferies: they 
are to-be tranfplanted into the Frame in Octo- 
ber or November to remain for forcing; but 
ihould'be permitted to have a year or two's 
growth here before you begin forcing them,, 
that they may be firmly rooted ; during which 
time all the glafles fhould be entirely away,, 
that the trees may have the full air till forcing- 
time is nearly arrived ; or may occafionally 
have trained bearing trees, of fmall fizes, in 
pots, if they have been in good growth for. 
one feafon at leaft, and fo removed in. their 
faid pots into the frame, at .the proper feafon,. 
as above. 

In both .'the above kinds of Forcing Frames, 
may, alfo plant fome grape-vines on the out-, 
fide, of the front glafles in the full ground, . 
and. their ftems trained through holes, and. 
conduct the Ihoots along up the infide towards, 
the glafs-work. to a fort of flight, trcillis, .keep- 
ing the branches quite thin ; and they will, 
ripen early fruit in great perfection. 

It fhould however be remarked with re- 
fpe<t to grapes, that when intended to have 
in your Forcing Frame any of the large, latei 
kinds, which do not ripen here without the. 
aid of flicker and artificial heat, it will be 
more advifable to have fome in a department, 
by themfelves, becaufethcy often do. not ripen, 
till late in autumn, fo often require the glafles 
to be continued over them occafionally alL. 
fuinmcr, efpecially in wet and cold weather ; 
and fometimes, ,if the autumn proves wet and* 
cold,, they require the aid .again., of gentle 
fires made on. nights, to promote their ri- 
pening perfectly ; in which cafes, were other 
trees, whofc fruit are ripe and gone in funi-. 
mer, planted in the fame department, it would . 
force them at an untimely feafon, and greatlyn 
weaken them. 

The feafon for beginning to make the fires, 
for. forcing the trees in either- of. the above-, 
defcribed fire- heat frames, is any time in Ja-. 
nuary, .though about the middle, or towards.' 
the latter end of that month, or beginning of 
February, is, for the general part, nr.hcr tha 
jnoft fitccefiful time to begin the general fore- 
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ins, to have a good crop ; for if the trees are 
forced very early, there will be fome danger 
of their mifcanying ; as, if they fhould come 
into bioflbm, when fevere weather prevails, 
that air cannot be freely admitted, they feldom 
fetany tolerable crop of fruit; therefore, by 
beginning to make the fires about the time 
above direded, the trees will be in bioflbm 
about the middle of February, when we may 
expect fome fine funny days for the adrniffion 
of a moderate portion of frelh air, which is 
effentially neceflary to promote^ the natural 
impregnation of the fruit, and improves its 
free growth ; for if kept too clofe, they are 
apt to drop off in their infant ftate. 

The fires are to be lighted in the furnace 
every evening about four or five o'clock, and 
if kept burning till ten or twelve, it will fuffi- 
ciently heat the flues to warm the internal air 
of the houfe till next day morning, when, if. 
very cold, frofly, or cloudy damp weather, a I 
moderate fire may alfo be made occafionally ;. 
and by no means force the trees too much, for 
a moderate warmth will prove the moft fuc- 
cefsful ; and thus continue the fires occafion- 
ally till April or May, but lefs in proportion 
as the weather grows warmer. 

Frefh air muft be occafionally admitted in 
fine days, by Aiding fome of the glafles a 
little open, and, as the tree's advance to biof- 
lbm and fruit, the days grow longer, and the 
power of the fun greater, allow a greater pro- 
portion of air accordingly. Likewife give fre- 
quent waterings to the borders. 

Thus your trees will be in full bioflbm in 
February, and fome will ripen fruit in April, 
and early in May, particularly cherries, and 
ftrawberries ; you may alfo expect early apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines in May and June, 
plums and grapes in June and July ; but the 
curious large late forts of grapes, which do 
not ripen in this country without thelter and 
artificial heat, will not be ripe till Auguft or 
September. 

After the fruit of the different forts arc all 
gathered, the glaffes fhould be taken entirely 
away, that the trees may have the full air 
during fummer; and in December they fhould 
be placed upon the Frame again, ready for 
forcing in January. 

With refpecl to pruning the trained trees, 
i. c. fuch that are trained as wall-trees againft 
the treillis, &c. they are to be pruned and 
trained every fummer and autumn, each fort 
according to its kind, as other wall-trees, and 
as directed under all their refpective articles j 
and as to the ftandards, their requifite prun- 
ing is principally in autumn, to cut out any 
irregular growth, and thinning out any crowd- 



ing flioots, for the branches muft be kept thin 
and regular, clear of each other, fix or eight 
inches diftance; and anyftragglers which ex- 
tend in length confiderably, fliould.be reduced 
to order ; and as the branches in general be- 
come fo long, as to prefs againft the glafles, 
or fpread too much, they fhould alfo be re- 
duced a little, to preferve them within due 
compafs ; obferving always, when fhoitening 
the ftandards, it is neceflary to cut to a bud 
fituated on the outfide of the fhoot or branch, 
making the cut on the infide ; but for parti- 
culars in pruning both the trained trees and 
ftandards, fee their refpective genera. 

Every autumn, after pruning the trees, the 
borders nuift .be digged care f ully one fpade 
deep. 

It lmift he remarked, that the trees in thefe 
Frames, if annually forced, are not fo durable 
nor plentiful bearers, as thofe in the full air ; 
therefore, when you fhall fee any become 
weak, fickly, or bad bearers, others fhould 
be ready in training, or procured from the 
nnrferies, to plant in their ftead ; and in this 
no time fhould be loft. 

But to continue the fame trees more effec- 
tually in health, and in a bearing ftate, forhc 
have a double portion of walling and framing 
planted, but more particularly that of the firft 
defcribed fire-heat Frame, which is fometimes 
contrived to move or Hide along from one 
place to another, for one Frame-work and 
glafles to ferve two portions of walling, fo 
that being alternately worked, one part one 
year, the other the year after, each portion 
of trees will have a year of reft in their na- 
tural growth, and will fucceed each other iii 
due order for forcing, whereby the health and 
vigour of the trees will be better fupported, 
and each year a greater crop of fruit may be 
expected, than if the fame trees were fuccef- 
fively forced every year. 

FOREST TREES, fuch large trees, both 
deciduous and ever-green, that grow in woods 
and forefts, either naturally or cultivated, and 
arrive to timber,' and whofe wood is proper 
for any ceconomical purpofes. 

Of the Foreft Tree kind there are twenty 
or thirty different forts of deciduous and ever- 
greens, which may be employed as fuch, 
fome to grow to large timber for building, 
others to compofc coppices of underwood, to 
fell every ten, fifteen, or twenty years for 
various fmaller purpofes in hufbandry, build- 
ing, and many other trades, as exhibited in 
the culture of the refpective forts, each under 
its proper genus j but we have collected under 
this head a lift of all the forts that may be 
employed in forming woods and other profit- 
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able plantations as timber trees,, by which any 
one may fee at once the forts proper for fuch 
purpofes ; and all of which here exhibited 
are very hardy, and eafily raifed in the open 
ground, moftly by feeds, and fome by layers 
and cuttings and all of them fucceed in any 
open expof'ure ; and as, in the compafs of an 
eftate, the fituations and foils may be very 
variable, fome parts level, fome mountainous, 
others low,, fome boggy, fome light and fandy, 
'and others loamy, or of a ftiff clayey nature, 
it will be eafy to fuit any fort according to 
the foil in which they fucceed beft, which is 
always mentioned in their culture; and as 
fuch plantations are in general great ornaments 
as well as improvements to eftates, no ground, 
however barren or unfavourably fituated, need 
lie wafte, fince there are trees will fuit all 
forts, and of eafy culture; obferving r however, 
we only give the lifts here of the proper forts ; 
and as to their general culture, fee each in its 
refpective genus 

We fhall exhibit them under two heads, 
viz. deciduous and ever-green kinds- 
Deciduous kinds. 

Acer:, the Maple-trec — common-maple, 
greater-maple, or fyca in ore-tree — Norway- 
maple — afh-leafed-maple. 

iEscuLus, Horfe-chefnut— common horfe- 
chefnut. 

Betula, the Birch-tree — common birch- 
tree — betula alnus, or alder-tree. 

Carpinus, Horn-beam — common horn- 
beam-— flowering horn-beam. 

Celtis, Nettle-tree — common black-fruit- 
ed nettle-tree — purple-fruited nettle-tree. 

Corylus, Hazlc-nut-tree— common hazle- 
rree. - 

Crataegus, Wild Service-tree — maple- 
leafed fervice-tree. 

Cupressus, Deciduous Cypre/s. 

Fag u s, Beech-tree — common beech- tree — 
fagus cajlanca, or Spaniih chefnut-tree. 

Fraxinus, AJIi-tree — common afh-tree. 

Juglans, Walnut-tree— common walnut- 
tree— black Virginia walnut-tree. 

Pin us, Pine-tree— pimts larix, or larch- 
tree. 

Pl at an u s, Plane-tree— oriental plane-tree 
— occidental plane-tree — Spaniih plane- tree. 

Populus, Poplar-tree — white poplar, or 
abelc-trec — black poplar — trembling poplar, 
or af peri-trec — Lorn hardy poplar. 

Prunus, Plum-tree, including the prunus 
cerafus, or cherry-tree — wild black-cherry- 
tree — wild red-cherry-tree — prunus padus, or 
bird cherry-tree. 

Quercus, Oak-tree — - common Englifh 



oak — willow-leafed oak— chefnut- leafed oak. 

Salix, Willow-tree — common white wil- 
low—red willow — broad-leafed fweet-fcented 
willow — yellow cultivated willow — pendu- 
lous, or weeping-willow — fallow, or oval 
rough-leafed willow — ofier,. or long-fhooting 
willow, and feveral others. See Salix. 

Sorbus, Service-tree, Mountain-ajh — com- 
mon mountain-am, or wild Jorbu? — fweet or 
eatable-fruited fervice-tree. 

TlLiAi Lime or Linden-tree — common 
green-twigged lime-tree — red-twigged lime- 
tree. 

- _ Ulmus, Elm-tree — common upright Eng- 
lish elm — broad-leafed wych-elm — narrow- 
leafed wych-elm— Cornifh fmall-leafed elm. 
See Ulmus. 

Ever-green hinds. 
Buxus, Box-tree — common broad-leafed 
tree box — narrow-leafed tree box. 

Cupressus, Cyprefs-tree — fpreading-cy- 
prefs. , 

Ilex, Holly-tree — common green holly. 
Juniperus, Juniper-tree — red Virginia 
cedar. 

Laurus, Bay-tree — common bay-tree, and 
varieties. 

Pinus, Pine and Fir-tree — wild pine, com- 
monly called Scotch fir — pineafter, or great 
wild-pine — ftonepine — fwamp-pine — Wey- 
mouth-pine — fpruce fir-tree — filver fir-tree* 
and cedar of Lebanon. See Pinus. , 
Prunus, Plum-tree — prunus lauro-ccrafus y 
cherry -bay or laurel tree. 

Quercus, Oak-tree — ever-green oak- 
corktree. 

Taxus, yew-tree. 

Thuya, the tree of life, or arbor vita — 
common arbor vita. 

For more fpecies and varieties of fome of 
the different families in the above two lifts-, 
fee their refpectivc genera. 

Of the above lift of foreft-trees, the prin- 
cipal and moft valuable forts here as timber 
are the oak, elm, beech, and chefnut, afh,. 
mapje, birch and alder, poplar, plane-tree, 
larch, and the pine and fir-trees ; but, as 
moft of the other forts will grow in any ex- 
pofure, they might be introduced among the 
others here and there in compoiing woods and 
other plantations for profit : which will affift 
both in beautifying the eftatc, and increafe the 
value, as they become fit for the feveral ufes 
.'for which they arc calculated ; Ionic to hand 
for timber, others for under-wood : among the 
reft, the willow and hazel mould not he 'omit- 
ted; they will grow any where, and will yield 
no inconfideiable profit ; but the oak, elm, 
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a-fh, and beech, are the moft -valuable of all 
timber-trees in this country. 

Moft of the above forts are eafily raifed 
from feed in any common ground in" the nur- 
fery, fome alfo by layers, others principally 
,by cuttings, as alder, poplar, willow, and 

The feed may be fown in autumn, in Oc- 
tober, or November, and fome in fpring, as 
mentioned under their refpedtve articles ; 
though all the forts, if the feeds are properly 
fecured till February, may then be fown 
with good fuccefs ; when the plants are two 
years old, plant them either where they are to 
remain, or in nnrfery rows, to Hand until 
they are three or four feet high or more, and 
may then be tranfplanted for good in autumn 
or winter into the places where they are to 
remain, to form a wood, Sec. obferving, it 
is advifable to have the deciduous and ever- 
green kinds principally in feparate planta- 
tions ; and that if defigned to have under- 
wood, for felling occafionally, between the 
trees allotted to ftand for timber, the deci- 
duous kinds are chiefly to be ufed for this 
purpofc ; becaufe the flools of each felling in 
moil forts, (hoot forth again much freer than 
ever-greens ; they may therefore be planted 
at four or five feet diftance, and after eight or 
tea years' growth, fome will be ready.to thin for 
the firft felling : ever-green kinds .in different' 
plantations may alfo .be planted at 'the fame 
diftance, and as they advance in growth as 
above, may be thinned our alfo as under- 
wood, being careful in the thinning of both 
kinds", deciduous and ever-greens, to leave 
enough of the moft promifing plants to grow 
up to timber. 

But where, in a large extent of ground 
intended for plantations, to fave expenfe in 
planting, the feeds are fometimcs fown at 
once where the trees are to remain to com 
pofe the woods, having the ground prepared 
by proper ploughing, drills are drawn two 
or three inches deep, and three or four feet 
afunder, the feeds are fcattered in the drills, 
and immediately covered over ; then in fpring 
and autumn following, great care muft be 
exerted to hoe down weeds between the rows 
as the plants come up. 

Another method of expeditious planning is, 
to raife the young plants in the nurferyy and 
after two or three years' growth in the feed- 
bed, plant them out in rows a yard or 
four feet afunder, and > two feet diftance in the 
rows. 

In all large plantations there mould be left 
fpacious opens for ridings, to different parts of 



the wood, as well as to admit a larger circu- 
lation of air to the trees. 

In thefe plantations by either method, great 
attention is requifitc to keep up good fences, 
and deftroy large weeds, by hoeing, &c till 
the trees are advanced in growth, and almoft 
ready for the firft fall or thinning. 

The firft fall or thinning for underwood 
muft be determined by the fize, intended ufes, 
and demand for the materials ; as for exam- 
ple, if for poles or fuch like purpofes, or for 
faggot wood, &c. they will probably be ready 
in feven, eight, or ten years, when part may 
be then cut down ; another part the following 
year ; fo go on annually, till the whole plan- 
tation is cut ; by which time the firft fall will 
be grown up and ready to cut again, efpeci- 
ally of the deciduous kinds ; obferving, at each 
fall, to leave the moft vigorous and thriving 
trees fortimber, which may be left pretty clofe 
at firft, and thinned as they increafe in bulk, 
leaving at leaft a full crop to grow to large 
timber-trees, ftill preferving the ftools between 
them to cut occafionally for underwood, every 
feven, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, accord- 
ing to the demand, or purpofes "for which they 
are intended. 

It ftiould be remarked, if intended to plant 
any boggy or marthy grounds, that alder, 
poplar, and willow, are the proper forts; which 
will grow very faft either by fmall cuttings, 
or by large truncheons ; elder will alfo grow 
freely this way. 

FOSSE, a fort of ha-ha, or funk fence, 
ditch-like, five or fix feet deep, and ten, twen- 
ty, or more wide, formed at the termination 
of particular parts of pleafure-grounds, parks, 
See. to extend the-profpefh 

Thefe kind of fences are often formed at 
the termination of fpacious lawns, grand 
walks, avenues, and other principal parts of 
pleafure gardens and parks, both to extend 
the profpect into the adjacent fields and coun- 
try, and give the particular parts of a garden 
an air of larger extent than it really has, as at 
a diftance nothing of the fence is feen, fo 
that the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to 
be connected with the garden. 

When a plcafure-ground is fituated in a 
park, or paddock, or adjoins to one, or any 
fpacious field open. to any agreeable profpctSts, 
the Fofle is often continued quire round, as 
far as the profpe£r is agreeable, cither to the 
adjacent fields, plantation, water, or any other 
object appearing to view from the walks of 
the garden. 

Thefe FofTes are formed upon two different 
plans, both however ferving the purpofc of 
a fence, 
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a fence, and to render the profpedt open and 

ne fort is formed with an upright fide 
next the garden, five, fix, or feven feet deep, 
faced with a wall of brick, ftone, or ftrong 
poft and planking ; the other fide is made Hop- 
ing outward from the bottom of the upright 
wall, Sec. gradually with an eafy Hope to fif- 
teen or twenty feet diftance, or if more the 
better, fo as to render the declivity as eafy and 
imperceptible as poffible, both to take ofF all 
ftifF and ditch-like appearance, and that if in 
a field or park, no ground will be loft, as it 
may be converted into grafs ; obferving, that 
the top of the upright fide fhould be nearly 
upon a level with the adjacent ground of the 
garden, and always a little higher than the 
top of the Hope on the oppofite fide, and 
which fliould be laid with grafs correfpond- 
ing to the adjoining garden-ground, unlefs it 
is thought convenient to continue a gravel 
walk that way ; in which cafe, always preferve 
a proper verge of grafs between the walk and 
the edge of the FofTe '; the floped fide fhould 
alfo have its top always nearly on a level with 
the adjacent ground of the field, park, or part 
where it is formed ; and that the fide being 
finiflied with a regular Hope from top to bot- 
tom, it fliould alio- be fown or laid down in 
grafs, which will preferve the flope always in 
due form, and at all times appear, . decent and, 
agreeable to the fight. " •. ' 

In forming this kind of FpfTe, if, by rea- 
fon of wet you cannot go;:'decp enough fo ; 
form the upright fiiffkiently fencible againft 
men and beads, a chevdii-de-fvife of wood- 
work may lie erected along the top, project- 
ing outward in a nearly horizontal polkion, 
or as much fo as to rife but very little above 
the level of the top of the perpendicular fide 
on which it is fixed, that it may not obftrucl 
the view, or be very perceptible from the gar- 
den. 

The next fort of Foffe is formed with both 
fides Hoping, and in perpendicular depth fronp 
four to five or fix feet, having a fence near, 
that height arranged along the bottom ; the 
fides may be floped gradually from the. bot- 
tom to ten or twenty feet width, or more, 
at top ; for, the more eafy and imperceptible 
the flope, the better, but more particularly on 
the field fide, for the reafons before given ; and 
the fides to be alio fown or Jayed with grafs. 
In this kind of Foffe, as both fides being Ho- 
ped, confequently a fence along the bottom 
is ncccfTary as a defence againft cattle, &c. 
which may be cither, ftrong paling, or any. 
kind of palifado-work, the height in propor- 
tion to ..the 'perpendicular depth of the FofTe, 



for .the top fliould not be higher than that of 
flopes. ■ r 

The method of forming both thefe kinds of 
fences is as follows : 

If it be defigned to have the firft defcribed 
FofTe, i.e. one fide perpendicular, the other 
Hoping, proceed thus : fet out the intended 
width by two ranges of fhort flakes, then level 
in the flakes by notching, according to the 
intended height of the top on each fide, cor- 
refponding with the adjacent ground as aforc- 
faid; and. then make up both the top lines 
with earth firmly, according to the line of 
level marked on the flakes ; this done, then 
clofe along the fide of the line of the intended 
upright fide, proceed to dig a trench three feet 
wide, perpendicularly to the intended depth 
of the Foffe ; as you go on, work alfo th# 
Hoping fide- gradually down, full continue dig- 
ging the trench perpendicularly next the gar- 
den, &c. till arrived at the proper depth ; then 
level the bottom equally along according to 
the lines of level at top, and having proceed- 
ed fo far, then, according to the line of level 
at top and bottom, trim and finifh off the 
Hoping fide regularly, fo as to form an evert 
Hope from the outfide line at top,' to that at 
bottom : as to the upright fide, a wall mufl 
be erected to the height of the line of level at 
top ; making good the ground behind the 
wall, firmly, as the. building advances; and 
finifh . the top with a coat qf. turf level with 
the adjoining ground ; at the fame. time. finifh 
alfo the flope, either by fowing' it with gral's- 
feed, or laying it with" turf as fh.aH be moft 
convenient; 

To form the other fort of FofTe with both 
fides floping, fet out the 'width by ; two lines 
of flakes, level them in, and make up the 
ground of each line according to the mark of 
level; as directed before in the former; then 
exactly along the middle, between the two 
lines, of flakes, dig a trench twoor three feet 
wide, to the intended depth of the fence, 
floping each fide a little as you go on, flill 
continuing the trejich perpendicularly, till ar- 
rived at the due depth ; then,' as in the former, 
level the bottom an r.<]ual depth,, by flakes, 
agreeable to the lines of level ati top : wlyju 
this is effected, finifh off. both flopes evenly 
from each line of level at top, to that at bot- 
tom, and fow each Hope .with g_rafs, or lay 
'them '.with' turf, as you fUall' think, proper ; 
and with refpect to the fence, along the bot- 
tom, it may be either clofe paling, rails, or 
palifadocs, as is moft convenient, the height 
proportionable, to the depth of the Foffe, but 
not to be higher, or at lcaft but very littles 
above the line of level at top of the Fofte. 

3 O POTHER- 
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' FOTHERGILLA, a genus confiding of -a 
low-growing, under-fhrub, with oval leaves, 
and polyandrious flowers. 

Clafs'and oider, Tolyandria Digynia. 
Chamclcrs.'] Calyx, a lliort, monophyl- 
lous, bell-fhaped, permanent ' cup. No Co- 
rolla. Stamina', many long, flender 
filaments, topped with final!', erett, quadran- 
gular anihene. Pistil cum? an oval, bifid 
germen, two awl-lhaped ftyles, and. fimple 
ftigmas. Pkricarimum, a hard, bilobate 
capfule, with two cells, containing bony 
feeds. 
' The fpecies is, 
Fothergilla alnifolia. 
dldcr-leavcd 'Fothergilla.'] Hath very fpr'ead- 
ing roots, fending up numerous flender ilalks, 
ten or twelve inches high, oval, obtufe; or 
indented leaves, hoary underneath, on fhort 
foot-ftalks, placed alternately, and at the ends 
of the ftalk fm'all, whitifh flowers* growing in 
fpikes, coming out in May and June. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved Fothergilla— nar- 
row-leaved Fothergilla — acute-pointed. 

Thefe are hardy plants, and ornamental for 
the front of the fhrubbery among other low 
growers. Their propagation is eafily effedted 
by parting the roots in autumn or fpring. 
' FR'AGARI A, the ftra wherry plant. ' 

The plants are low, herbaceous, hardy per- 
ennials, growing in large leafy tufts, clofe 
to the ground, producing flender annual ftalks 
a few inches high, crowned by many beauti- 
ful fruit of admirable fragrance : hence it de- 
rives the generical title Fragaria. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Polygynia. 
Charaffers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
plane, and ten-parted at top. Corolla, five 
roundifh, fpreading petals, attached to the ca- 
lyx. Stamina, twenty or more fhort awl - 
fnaped filaments, and moon-fliapcd anthers.. 
Pistillum, numerous germina, collected 
into a head, and many fcyles, having fimple 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, none, but a roundifh 
large foft receptacle, or fruit, having nume- 
rous fmall {harp-pointed feeds fcattercd over 
its fuperriciesi 

There is 1 bur- one real fpecies of the com- 
mon ftrawberry,' which is comprebenlive in 
many varieties of its fruit. 
The fpecies are-, 
I. FrAGARIA'A^YI. 

Eatable, of Common cultivated Strmvberry.J 
Fraga'vk with a thick fibry root, crowned by 
a large clutter of threerfoliolcd, oval-lobed 
leaves, many trailing ttrings or runners root- 
ing and forming plants at every joint;, and 
amidft the leaves fcvcral flender liowcr-ftalks, 
fix or eight inches high, crowned by a cluf- 
9 



tcr of fmall white flowers, fucceeded by large 
roundifh berries of different fizes and colours 
in the varieties. 1 
The principal Varieties are : 
Wood Strawberry (Syheftris). Having oval 
fawed-leaves and fmall round fruit, and of 
which there are — red-fruited wood-ftrawber- 
ry — white wood- ftrawberry — greenilh pine- 
apple-tatted woodftruwberry — double-blof- 
fomed wood-fl raw berry — and with gold ftrip- 
ed-leaves — filver-ftriped leaves. 
• Scarlet, or Virginia Strawberry ( Virglnimia J. 
Having oblong-oval, fawed-leaves, hoaryifh 
underneath, and a roundifh fcarlet fruit; and 
of which there are — common fcarlet ftraw- 
berry — roundilh-leafed large fcarlet-ftravvber- 
ry — ttriped-leafed fcarlet-ftrawberry. 

Hautboy, or Mu/ky Strawberry (Mofchata). 
Having larger, thicker, hairyilh, oval-lanceo- 
late, rough leaves, and large, pale-red fruit ; 
of "which there are — oval-fruited hautboy- 
flrawbeny— globular-fruited hautboy— pine- 
Ihapcd liautbov — green-fruited hautboy — 
red-blofTomed hautboy — vyhite-ftriped-leafed 
hautboy — yellow-ftriped-leaied hautboy. 
' Chili Strawberry (Cliiloenjis) . Having 
largett, thickett, hairy leaves, large flowers, 
and very large firm fruit ; of which there are 
— round,' pale-red Chili ftrawberry- — globular 
pale-red' fruited — oblong-oval pale-red fruited 
— deeper-red -fruited — Carolina fcarlet-'fruited 
— white- fruited — -royal large red — largeDu'tch 
— -Bath Chili Strawberry — Devonshire Chili 
Strawberry.; — All of which are remarkably- 
large, firm, flefhy fruit, of paler and deeper 
reds, 8cc. in the different varieties, beautiful 
and fine-flavoured, when produced. in the full 
fun ; the-' plants of thefe Chili ftrawberrics 
were firtt introduced into Europe from Chili 
in America ; they are confiderably the largeft 
fruit of all the ftrawberry kind, though not 
always good bearers ; but I have fometimes 
had them . bear wonderful great crops, even 
fuperior to the fcarlet kind ; and for the Angu- 
larity of their large beautiful- fruit, fhould ne- 
ver be omitted in the ftrawberry collection. 

Jlpine, or Monthly Strawberry (JlpinaJ, 
Having fmall oval leaves, fmall flowers, and 
moderatcly-fized, oblong, pointed fruit, of 
which there are — fcarlet Alpine ftrawberry — 
red Alpine ftrawberry — white Alpine ftraw- 
berry — fcarlet bloflbmed ftrawberry. Thefe 
varieties grow naturally on the Alps; they 
poflefs this lingular property more than the 
other forts, that all the young plants, formed 
every fummcr upon their runners, (hoot up 
into flower and fruit the fame year, whereby a 
frefh crop of fruit-is continued monthly in the 
old and. new plants, from Juno until O&obei', 
oar 
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or November; the plants are always great 
bearers, and profper any wheie, and the fruit 
is of a fine poignant agreeable flavour. 

Pine Apple Strawberry (Ananaffa). A mid- 
dle-fixed, fomewhat pyramidal .fruit, pine-ap- 
ple-tafted ; confiding of the green-fruited — red- 
fruited — hautboy-fruited — chili pine-apple 
itrawberry. 

All the above varieties of Fragaria are 
hardy low perennials, durable in root, but 
the leaves and fruit- {talks are renewed annu- 
ally in fpring; the leaves of, all the forts are 
trifoliate, or of three folioles, growing in a 
large tuft immediately from the root, and be- 
tween them the flower- flalks fix or, eight to 
ten or twelve inches high: fhooting up to 
flower in May and June, and their fruit arrive 
to perfection in June, July, and Auguft, and 
•which, in the Alpine kind as aforefaid, con- 
tinue till the beginning of winter. They all 
profper in any common garden foil, producing 
abundant crops annually, without much trou- 
ble, and increafe exceedingly every fummer, 
both by qff-fets or fuckers from the fides of 
the plants, and by the runners or firings which 
are produced numeroufly, extending two or 
three feet along the furface of the earth, root- 
ing therein and forming new plants at every 
joint ; and in both of which (the fuckers and 
runners) , may be detached for planting either 
the fame fummer or autumn, or enfuing 
fpring ; but thofe planted early the fame fea- 
fon will have a better chance of bearing' fome 
tolerable fruit the fucceeding fummer, efpe- 
cially fome of the firfr. formed' runners or 
ftrong fucker off-fets ; however, the whole, 
both of the runner and off-fet plants, will pro- 
duce fruit in fome tolerable abundance the 
fecond year, and arrive to a full bearing 
growth in great perfection the third feafon, 
and continue in an improved bearing ftatc fe- 
vcral years: though young plants of the Al- 
pine ftrawberry, planted out foon after they 
arc formed, bear fruit the fame feafon, as will 
alfo the runners of them ; for this fort is the 
mofl prolific of all the varieties of Fragaria 
yet known, as not only its runners form plants 
at all the joints as they advance in length, 
like the other forts, but the fame young plants, 
as before obferved, (hoot up into flower and 
fruit, and the fruit alfo attains good perfection 
the fame feafon; but in all the other forts, 
the young plants rarely produce fruit until 
they arc one year old, and fometiincs not till 
they have two years' growth. 

Strawberries being dcfirable fummer fruit 
of the carlicft maturity of the berry kind, and 
the plants cal'y of culture, plentiful bearers, 
and . propagate and multiply moft abundantly, 



a collection of the approved principal varieties 
of different forts highly merit culture in fome 
plentiful degree in every garden, both kitchen 
and pleafure-ground, Sec. planted. in any com- 
mon fertile foil and free fituation, or principal- 
ly in a funny expofure, to ripen the fruit in the 
richeft. full flavour; and generally arranged in 
beds and borders in rows lengthways, twelve 
to fifteen, or eighteen inches afunder by the 
fame diftance in the lines ; or fome difpofed 
alfo in a finglc row, along the edge of parti- 
cular borders or other compartments ; in which 
they will effect an agreeable variety, and bear 
abundantly in excellent perfection ; likewife 
may have patches difperfed in the. flower- 
borders and front of fome fh rubbery clumps, 
&c. where their flowering . and production 
of fruit will (how a pleafing diverfity, as well 
as profitable for the fruit to gather ; and fome 
forts may be planted in fhady fituations, par- 
ticularly a portion of the wood Strawberry, 
which, being naturally a wood plant, will 
fuccced in fhadyifh places near the umbrage 
of trees, fhrubs, and bufhes: but it is alfo 
proper to have a principal affortment, both of 
thefc, and more particularly of all the other 
varieties,, planted in more open funny expo- 
fures, or afpects, whereby to ripen their fruit 
earlier and full flavoured. 
. For it may be obferved, that although all 
the varieties of Strawberry plants will profper 
in growth in any common fituation, they are 
always more fuperiorly fruitful, and ripen the 
fruit earlier in the beft perfection and richeft 
flavour in a free expofure open to the full fun: 
fo that fome may be difpofed in fouth borders, 
or any good funny afpect, for earlier pro- 
duction ; a principal fupply in any open com- 
partments in beds or borders for the main 
crops ; and fome planted in weft and eaftcrly 
afpects in beds, borders, 8cc. to ripen fruit later 
in regular fueceffion. 

And gencriilly, in the different orders of 
planting Strawberries, it would he moft advif- 
able to keep the plants moftly flringcd or di- 
verted of the ranked part of the runners, 
thereby to continue each flool feparate, or 
fingly in a diftiuct bunch, as it were ; in 
which they will both have abetter appearance 
of good culture, and the fruit will always be 
fuperior : or having any planted as an edging, 
they mould be eonflantly diverted of all run- 
ners in fummer, that they may not over-run 
the adjoining walks, paths, or alleys, and 
borders, tic. 

As all the varieties of Strawberries furnifh 
an abundant offspring in young plants annu- 
ally, proper for any intended plantations as 
above, increnfing exceedingly in fummer, both 
3 O 2 by 
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by runners extending along the earth, forming 
A new plant at every joint, and alfo by off-fets 
round the fides of the mother plants ; they may 
be detached for planting the fame year in fum- 
mer or autumn, or fpring following; ■ but 
thofe planted off early the fame year will 
bear a few fruit the following fummer;'all of 
them in tolerable plenty the fecond, and in 
full perfection the third, feafon. 

A plantation of Strawberries, will fupport a 
good, plentiful bearing ftate feveral years; 
they generally begin bearing tolerably in two 
years' growth after planting; but in confider- 
able abundance and perfection the third feafon ; 
nnd continue fruiting plentifully four or five 

J rears, or mote ; though after that period they 
bmetimes begin to decline in fome degree, 
both in the quantity, fize, ; and goodnefs of the 
fruit ; for although plants of much longer 
Handing may appear in a free-growing ftate, 
and bloffom'in tolerable plenty, thofe of very 
old growth often become fterile, i. e. the flow- 
ers blind, as cxpieffed by the gardeners, in 
being deficient in fome of the generative parts, 
either the ftamina or ftyles, or the anthers or 
fligmas thereof, being the male and female 
fructifications, whence no complete impreg- 
nation in- the latter is effected, and confe- 
quently but a fmall production of fruit fuc- 
ceeds, and that generally ' much inferior in 
fize, regularity of growth, and flavour; there- 
fore on thefe appearances a frcfh plantation 
fhould be made in proper time* according as 
you /hall fee occafion, agreeably to the above 
intimations. 

And in making any frefh plantation, we 
fhould be careful not to have the young plants 
for that purpofe taken from any very old ftools 
of confiderable long ftanding, in which the 
plants may be of a declined unprolific ftate, 
but always, if poffible, from younger plants 
of a full-bearing growth ; as thofe taken from 
'worn-out old plants will, in fome degree, in- 
herit the deficiency or fterility of the parent, 
and never become good bearers. 

In all the varieties of Strawberries, the plants 
arc perennial, and of hardy growth to fucceed 
in the full ground and open air in all feafons ; 
and although they are fomctimcs a little de- 
ranged in winter by rigorous frofts, they reco- 
ver effectually in the fpring, and produce fruit 
in perfection in fummer. 

Reflecting the properties of the different 
Varieties of Strawberry, the wood Strawberry 
is the fmallcfl fruit, the plants free-bearers, 
and the fruit is in ellimation for its peculiar 
tartnefs of flavour, particularly to oat with 
.croam, <kc. the fcarlet is a larger fine fruit, 
ripew earlier, and of a richer flavour; the 



hautboy is much larger than the fcarlet fort„ 
firmer flefhed, and mufky flavoured; the 
Chili kind is confiderably largeft of air the 
forts, beautiful and fine-flavoured, if produced 
in the full fuiv; the Alpine fort is a fmallifb. 
fruit, but has peculiar merit, both as a fine 
tar.tifh-eating ftrawberry, and for being ob- 
tained in longeft fucceffion ; the plants furpaff- 
ing all the others in their long continuance 
in bearing, generally from June till Septem- 
ber or October, effected by the yOung runner 
plants of the year, fruiting, as they are formed 
on the advancing runners the fame feafon; 
and the pine-apple Strawberry is nearly the 
fize of the fcarlet, but mor.e tapering pyra- 
midally, and pointed at top ; the plants very 
prolific, and the fruit of a rich vinous tafte; 
ibrnewhat refembling that of a pine-apple. 

In their order of product ion, the fcarlet and 
Alpine forts ripen earlieft, the hautboy and 
wood Strawberries next in fucceffion, and the 
chili and pine-apple kinds ripen immediately 
after; but all the forts attain perfection in. 
June and July till Auguft ; and the Alpines- 
continue in fucceffion long after all the others. 

But ripe Strawberries are alfo obtained at a 
much earlier feafon by means of artificial 
heat of hot-beds, hot-houfes, arid forcing- 
hd'ufes, &c. in which, the plants being intro- 
duced in January and February, they produce 
ripe fruit in March, April, and May, con- 
tinued in fucceffion till thofe in the natural 
ground are produced and arrive at -maturity... 
See their culture in Hot-beds and Hot.- 

HOUSKS. ■ 

Propagation and Planting, &c. 
The propagation of ftrawberries may be 
effected by feed, to obtain new-varieties ; but 
the common method of propagation is by 
young plants which all the forts turniih abun- 
dantly, both by off-fets from their fides, and. 
runners or firings, which rooting as they ex- 
tend along the furface of the earth, form plants 
at each joint, and thofe, both of the off-fets 
and runners, become proper plants the fame 
year, fit for forming a new plantation, either 
the fame feafon, in fummer if required, or in 
autumn, or the following fpring, as may be 
convenient; always making choice in the off- 
fets, of thofe young fuckers which grow on the 
outfidc of the mother plants ; and of the run- 
ners, generally prefer thofe which arc fir ft 
formed near the mother ft'ool, as being ftrong- 
eft j and as thefe runner plants are 'always ve- 
ry abundant, they commonly furnilh a' prin- 
cipal fupply for plants, though the ofF-fcts or 
fuckers arc equally eligible for that occafion ; 
all principally ot the fame fummer, or not 
more than the fecond fumtner's growth; and 
8 thofe 
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thofe firft formed in that feafon are excellent 
for planting the fame year, and next fpring ; 
or if a quantity is planted off hi fummer in a 
ihady border in a nurfery way, they will make 
fine ftrong plants for final tranfplanting in 
September or October ; and will produce fome 
fruit the following fummer. 

The feafon for this work of planting ftraw- 
berries is fpring, fummer, and autumn ; the 
fpring planting may be performed in Febru- 
ary, March, or April, or as foon as the plants 
have recovered themfelves a little after the 
cafual ravages of winter, and the lad fum- 
mer's progeny of runner and off-fet young 
plants have made fome progrefs in their top 
growth : or the fummer planting may be ef- 
fected in June, July, or early in Auguft, of 
the young runner and off-fet plants of the pre- 
fent or laft year; planted either in a Iliad v 
border till autumn, as before fuggefted, or at 
once where they are finally to remain ; and 
the autumn planting may be performed in Au- 
guft, September, or not later than October, 
that the plants may have time to ftrike good 
root before winter ; but the fooner in the fea- 
fon the autumn planting is completed, the bet- 
ter, as it will make a material advantage in 
the growth of the plants. 

However, if omitted performing a fummer 
or autumn planting, it may be done in fpring ; 
but 1 greatly prefer an early autumn planting ; 
for the plants will be much fbonger and better 
prepared to produce fruit the following year, 
which is rarely the cafe with the fpring-made 
plantation; but to have a fupply of as good 
plants as poffible, it is properdin June, July, 
or beginning of Auguft, to take off a quan- 
tity of the hrft-formed runner young plants,' 
particularly thofe formed neareft the parent in 
the firft two or three joints of the runners, 
raifing them up carefully with fibres, and trim 
off all the firings or running part, then plant 
them in a fhady border, by way of nurfery, 
fix inches apart, give a good watering, and 
repeat it often in .dry weather; and by Sep- 
tember or October they will be ftrong and 
form fine ftocky plants, in much finer order 
for planting out for good, than thofe that re- 
main till that time in the beds. If you how- 
ever ihould omit the above method, I would 
advife, if poffible, in Auguft or September, to 
take opportunity of fhowery weather, and 
make a plantation at oncein the places where 
they arc to remain ; but by no means he later 
than October, othcrwilc the plants will not 
take root fufEcienily before winter, and, in 
that cafe, will be liable, fome to be thrown 
'out, others forced into the ground during that 
feafon, by the weather and vermin j and at- 



any rate will be fo weakly in fpring, as nor 
to produce any fruit the enfuing. fummer. As 
to a fpring plantation, it may be performed, if 
thought convenient, when omitted in autumn; 
but the plants will fcarce produce fruit that 
year ; they however will have the fummer be- 
fore them to acquire ftrength before winter, 
fo as to be able to produce a tolerable crop of 
fruit the next feafon. 

In the choice of the plants for making your 
plantation, by no means take them from very 
old beds, butfuch that are in thefecond, third, 
or fourth year of their bearing, and that are 
remarkable for bearing plentifully, becaufe, as 
before noticed, fome old plants may appear 
very healthful, and flower ftrong, yet produce 
but very little fruit, occafioned by moll of the 
flow.ers being deprived of great part of the 
generative organs; obferving likewife, in tak- 
ing off the young plants of fuckers or off- 
fets growing immediately clofe about the mo- 
ther ftools, to chufe thofe fituated quite on the 
outride, and that are only of one or two fum- 
mers' growth, rejecting fuch that have knob- 
by hard roots ; and of plants produced from 
the runners, chufe principally thofe robuft ones 
which grow next the parent plant ; thofe at a 
diftance toward the extreme part of the run- 
ner are not near fo proper ; being careful, to • 
raife them up with as much root as poflible, 
trim off all ftringy parts, broken leaves, and 
Itraggling rooted fibres; and they are ready for 
planting. 

A free fituation open to the full fun is ra- 
ther neceffary for thefe plants, principally to 
give the fruit flavour ; though, for the fake 
of continuing a longer fucceffion, fome of the 
wood, fcarlet, and Alpine kinds may be plant- 
ed indifferent cxpofures, to have more or lefs 
fun. 

With rcfpec"l to foil and its preparation, all 
the forts will fucceed in any common gar- 
den earth, as before obferved ; but if it is 
inclinable to a loamy nature, it will be. a par- 
ticular advantage ; however, be in no great 
anxiety about foil : take what your garden 
affords, either in one of the main quarters of 
the kitchen garden and formed into beds, or 
in any of the borders thereof; or occafionally 
in the plcafurc-ground for variety, or as re- 
quired; and in either of which, if the foil is 
rather poor, apply a good portion of rotten 
dung, and dig the whole one Ipade deep. 

Then, if intended to plant in beds, divide 
the ground accordingly into beds four feet 
wide, with two feet wide alleys between bed 
and bed, for the convenience of having always 
fufiicient room to go in to hoe, dig, weed, 
water, and gather the fruit ; but do not form 
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the allers deep, only j nft tread them out by 
line, then rake the beds over, and line the 
edges ftraighr. 

But it would alfo be proper to prepare for 
planting fome in borders, adjoining fome prin- 
cipal walks, or where convenient, or fome in 
a fouth border under a wall for earlieft fruit ; 
others on a wefterly or eaft border, or fom< 
to plant in any detached borders both in tin 
kitchen garden and pleafure-ground, and fome 
to plant in a (ingle row along the edge of fome 
borders, or that of any interior main quarter 
or other compartment ; and thus may have 
thern in a varied order, in which they will be 
both profitable and ornamental in their pro- 
. ductions. 

Having the ground and plants ready, then 
proceed to plant them by line and dibble, in 
rows lengthways the bed or border, fifteen 
inches diftance for the wood, eighteen for the 
fcarlet ftrawberry, hautboys, and Chili kinds 
1 would alfo advife the rows of Alpine ft raw- 
berries to be a foot and a half diftance; fur 
although the plants are of more humble growth 
than the three laft mentioned, yet, as they fend 
forth many runners, and as thefe are prolifii 
the fame feafon, let them have room, tha 
their runners may have full fcope to root an< 
fruit as they advance ; and thus by allowing 
all the forts proper extent of room, you will 
find your account in the fize, quantity, and 
quality of the fruit ; and to give them ftilf great- 
er fcope, let each fort be planted in the quin> 
cunx order 5 and if intended to have any in the 
manner of an edging, plan: them in a fingle 
row along the edge of the allotted border or 
other compartment, twelve or fifteen inches 
diftance in the row. 

As foon as planted, let them all hi 
plentiful watering, to fcule the earth clofe 
about the roots, which repeat occaiioually in. 
dry weather for a week or two, till they have 
taken good root. 

The firft feafon of planting requires no 
material to be done, more than lightly hoeing 
between the plants to deftroy any advancing 
weeds, in Cummer and autumn, clearing away 
alfo all the rank crowding runners from the 
plants, giving the whole a general clearing in 
the fame maimer in September or October, tt 
remain in neat good order all winter; then, in 
fpring following, in February, March. 01 
April, go over all the ground with a hoe, 
both to cut up all weeds, and to loofen the 
furface about the plums; and as in April, 
May, and June, and during the fummci, all 
the lorts increafe conlideiahly by offsets, as 
alfo by their numerous firings ot runners, 
advancing a coniiderable diftance, rooting 



and forming plants at every joint, fo as to 
overfpread the ground, and greatly crowd 
the principal plants if not diipiaced ; there- 
fore, according as thefe runners are produc- 
ed, it would be of particular advantage to 
divert the plants of the grofleft of them, 
which will greatly ftrengthen the crop, and 
promote fruitfulnefs both in quantity and fize, 
and the fruit will ripen in greater perfection ; 
let them, however, at any rate, be cleared 
from all runners in autumn, cutting them 
away clofe to the plants ; hoeing and loofen- 
ing the ground between them, "and clear off 
alio all weeds, and then they will remain clean 
and decent until the return of fpring again, 
when the work of hoeing the beds and firing! 
ing the plants muft be occafionally repeated 
during Cummer and autumn; which operation 
(hould be performed every year; and if, in 
every autumn after the firft, the alleys of thofc 
in beds are dug, and fome earth fpread be- 
tween the plants, it will prove very bene- 
ficial, as hereafter directed. 

They will fometim'es produce a few fruit, 
the firft fummer after planting ; but in the fe- 
cond and third year of their growth you may 
expe.dt a general bloflbm and full crop of 

Every fummer, when the plants are in blof- 
fom, if the weather mould then prove dry, 
good watering occafionally will prove very be- 
neficial in promoting a plentiful production of 
fruit in good perfection j but when a. fhowery 
feafon happens at that period, it both faves 
the trouble of watering, and an abundant 1 
crop generally fucceeds ; though in the full 
growth of the fruit, dry weather, and no wa- 
tering, is the moft favourable for ripening the 
berries firm anil high flavoured. 



The ripening of the fruit advances gradu- 
...y in June, July, and Auguft, continuing 
11 lucceffion, in different forts, fix weeks or 



j months, though'in the A I pine kinds, it is 
fieri continued from June till the beginning 
f winter. 

In gathering the fruit, let it always be 
ken with about an inch of its ftalk, pinch- 
ig it off, and put it in fmall balkets, not in 
too great quantities, left they bruife one an- 

Gtneral Culture itt-the different Scafons. 
n the general culture of llrawberries, it 
nld be advilable in fome of the principal 
:s, or as much as convenient in the whole,. 
'» keep the plants moftly to tingle or diftinci 
hunches on each main ftool ; and in their ge- 
nagemeut will require a fpring, fum- 
I autumn dreffing, agreeable to the 
ollowing directions. 

Every 
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Every fpring, in February, March, or early 
in April, clear off all remaining runners of 
the former year, with all weeds , and decayed 
leaves ; then, where the plants are continued 
Tingle or in diftinct bunches on each main 
ftool, as before obfeived, it would be good 
culture to loofen the earth between, either by 
a good hoeing or lightly digging with a fmall 
fpade ; or alio to thole in beds, to dig the 
alleys between, and call a fmall portion of the 
earth over the beds between the- plants; and 
this in the whole will greatly encourage their 
future growth, and production of a good crop 
of fruit in the belt perfection ; or however, 
if the plants -are not kept Tingle, bur permitted 
to run over the beds, clear off all ruhbifliy 
runner firings, weeds, and decayed' leaves ; 
and it would be of advantage to {pre ad fome 
loofe earth thinly over the beds or borders, and 
lightly rake the furface even. 

In fummer clear off all advancing weeds 
conftantly according as they appear, and 
where the plants ft and diftinct, hoc carefully 
between them in the early part of that feafon, 
juft to loofen the earth, which will beneficially 
encourage the flowering and fruiting ; and as, 
in this feafon, numerous runners will advance 
from all the plants, it is proper, in thole in- 
tended to be continued Tingle, to clear away 
all the ranker! or the whole of the faid runners, 
not wanted for future increafe to plant; and 
it would be of advantage, where opportunity 
fiuted, to clear the groffeft runners away in 
general, as much as poffible, all the fore-part 
of fummer, until the fruit has obtained its 
growth ; though, ' in large plantations, this 
would nol be always conveniently practica- 
ble ; but in fmall crops, or efpecially if only 
in fome principal forts, it might be moreeafi- 
ly accomplifhed, and will always (how good 
culture, and prove beneficial to the increaf- 
ing growth and fuperior maturity of the 
fruit. 

But in the Alpine ftrawberry, which, as 
before obferved, produces fruit on the fame 
year's runner plants, the after runners may be 
permitted to continue in their growth to fur- 
nifh a fucceffion of autumnal fruit. 

Likewife obferve in this feafon, that in May 
and June, when the ftrawberry plants are in 
bloffom, and the young fruit advancing in 
growth, if dry, hot weather,, to give fome 
good waterings occafionally ; but when the 
fruit is nearly at. full growth, water no more, 
that they may now ripen with all poffible good 
flavour, which by much moifhire at this time 
would be greatly (iimim'fhcd ;.fo that if dry 
weather occurs when ripening, the fruit will 
be much fuperior in flavour than in a rainy J 



feafon, and not liable to rot, as in very wet 
weather. 

In fome of the more eftimablc forts, or 
any curious large varieties, when ripening, it 
would be eligible cither to tie up the (talks 
with the bunches of fruit thereon to (ticks, or 
fome the leaves and ftalks together ; fo as, in 
either way, to elevate the fruit from the earth, 
more out of danger of rotting by wet jf a 
rainy feafon, and it will more effectually en- 
joy the full fun to ripen with a good flavour, 
or fometimes may place flat tiles on the ground 
round each plant of- a few particular forts, for 
the fruit to reft upon, drier and more fecure 
from rotting by the da np of the earth; and to 
ripen with an improved flavour. 

According as the ftrawberries ripen in June, 
fuly, &c. they fhuuid be gathered daily; in 
which they (liould be plucked off by the (talk 
each in its calyx or cup, with about half on 
inch of the ftafk adhering, as thereby they are 
not fo liable to be bruiled, appear more decent 
and agreeable when ferved to table, and at 
which can be more agreeably picked up out 
of the dilli or batket for eating ; though the 
wood ftrawberries, in particular, are very, 
commonly gathered without any ft.Uk part, 
generally picked clean out of their cups, efpe- 
cially when designed to eat them wit.'i cream. - 
In autumn, when the fruit in general is 
gone, any time in Auguft or beginning of 
September, it would be proper to give the beds, 
&c. a laft general d re fling for the prefeut ' 
year; cutting down all tiic old leaves clofe, 
«nd take them away ; then, where defigned to • 
continue the plants fingle, trim off all remain- 
ing runners, agreeable to the foregoing inti- 
mations, when not wanted for young plants, • 
or occafionally in the Alpine kinds, part to 
remain for a production of late fruit ; but, ■ 
except in thefe particulars, clear the whole 
away, as alf'o all weeds and rubbifh from the 
beds or borders ; and then, if the plants are in 
beds, widi alleys between, dig each alley long- 
ways, burying all remaining weeds and rubbifh 
in the bottom, and fpread a little of the earth ■ 
between the bunches of plants ; or, if conve- 
nient, where the plants {land feparate, may 
picvioufly dig between them, or give a good 
deep hoeing to loofen the earth, fo then dig- 
ging the alleys as above ; or to plants in bor- 
ders, having no intervening alleys, may loofen 
the ground between them, as juft obferved ; 
and in the whole this will prove a very bene- 
ficial dreffing, as well as give an air of neat- 
iiefs ; and the plants will foon after (hoot up 
into frelh leaves in a clofc llocky growth be- 
fore winter; and no further care is ncceffary 
till the return of fpring ; when, and in fum- 
mer 
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mer and autumn, the fame work mud: be 
repeated; and fo proceed annually. 

Obferve iiowever, that if the work of ftring- 
ing the ftrawberry-beds as above, in fummer 
and autumn, mould be omitted at thefe fea- 
fons, do not fail to do it effectually in fpring, 
in February or March, as above directed in 
the autumn drefling, digging the alleys, and 
earthing between the plants in the fame man- 
ner. 

Or in clofe-running plants, as above, in 
which the runners have been permitted to 
overfpread the whole furface of the beds or 
borders, in two, three, or more years' growth, 
may now, in autumn, dig a fpadc width be- 
tween all die rows of main plants, turning 
down all the intervening runners, and other 
fuperfluous plants in thefe fpaces; and this will 
give room for the main ftools, which, toge- 
ther with the digging and loofening the earth 
effectually about the roots, will greatly 
ftrengthen their growth for fruiting in fupe- 
rior perfection next fummer. 
Forcing them in Hot-Iwufcs, &c.for early crops. 

Strawberries may bo brought to early per- 
fection by aid of a hot-houfc, forcing-frame, 
glafs-cafes againft hot-walls, or in common 
dung hot-beds under frames and glaffes, by 
which ripe fruit may be obtained in Febru- 
ary, March, or April ; the fcarlet and Al- 
pine kinds are the mo ft eligible for this pur- 
pofe. 

For tin's purpofe of forcing, you fhould be 
furnifhed with one or two-year old full-bear- 
ing plants, either taken from fome principal 
beds or borders in the full ground, furnifhed 
with good plants of chat growth, for imme- 
diate forcing in the proper feafon, or young 
plants of orf-fets or runners before defcribed, 
planted into pots or nurf'ery-beds in fummer or 
towards autumn, and fullered to take their 
growth in the open air till the following win- 
ter twelve-month : they will then be of proper 
bearing growth for forcing ; therefore, in au- 
tumn, either pot fome proper bearing plants 
' immediately from beds, removing them, and 
replanting each with a fmall ball of earth about 
the roots; or, at the times di reded for the 
natural crops, plant out a quantity of flout 
young plants either into nurferv-beds a foot 
afunder, or into pots, thirty-twos, and place 
them m the (hade, and watered till well rooted, 
winch m November plunge to their rims in ;i 
warm border under a wall or hedoe, to remain 
until April; then riplunge them in a (hady bor- 
der lot the fununcr, fupplying them plentifully ' 
with water ; do not: on, it this, and pull off ah 1 
runners and flown s. In September tranfplant 
Ibcm wtth the balls of earth into larger pots, 
> 



twenty-fours, to remain to fruit ; and fome 
of thofe in beds in the open ground may alfo 
be now tranfplantcd with balls into the fame 
fized pots to remain for fruiting, giving ftill 
plenty of water during the dry warm weather ; 
and towards the latter end of October remove 
them to a warm Gtuation, or into a common 
frame, where they 'may be occafionally fhel- 
tercd from the inclemency of hard weather till 
December, January, or February, to prepare 
them the better for forcing at thefe times. 

Having the plants ready as above, then, 
towards the end of December, or in January, 
or February, according to the time the fruit 
is required, place fome pots of plants into the 
(love or forcing-frame, and either plunge them 
in the front of the bark-bed, if you would have 
them as forward as poffible, otherwife place 
them upon the /helves, &c. obferving always 
to place them as near the front glaffes as pof- 
fible ; for they rarely fucceed io well in the 
back parts, unlefs placed upon high fhelves 
near the top lights. 

Their culture here is only regular watering 
twice or thrice a week, juft to preferye the 
earth moderately moift ; and you may expect 
fruit in February and March, or April, by be- 
ginning to force fooner or later accordingly. 

If you have the convenience of forcing 
houfes or hot-walls, covered with glafs frames, 
for forcing fruit-trees, &c. fome ftrawberry 
plants mayin October be turned entirely out 
of the pors into the border between the trees, a 
foot afunder, where they will be firmly rooted 
by the time for beginning to force the trees ; 
or at the time of forcing, may introduce 
fome in the fame manner, or in pots, and the 
fame fires or bark-bed heat will do for the 
whole. 

But where there is not the convenience of 
hot-houfes, Sec. the plants may be forced upon 
dung or tan hot-beds under common hot-bed 
frames, or in bark-pits, &c. 

The hot-beds may be made in January or 
February, the width and length of the intend- 
ed frames, and about three feet perpendicular 
in thicknefs, placing the frames, Sec. on, and 
when the firit flalh of great heat is over, put in 
the plant*', prcvioufly, if dung hot-beds, laying 
in fome earth or old tan, in which to plunge 
the pots; but if tan or bark hot-beds, no earth 
is required, the pots plunged immediately into 
the bark; and in either of which placing them 
as clofc together as they can (land, filling up 
clofcly between all the "pots ; and as fooii as 
done, put on the lights ; every day admit frefh 
air by opening the "upper ends of the glaffes an 
inch or two, being' careful to examine the 
heat; if too powerful, dituv up the pots pro- 
portionally, 
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portionably, to prevent fcorching their roots ; 
and when the heat is much decreafed, line the 
bed, if of dung, as directed for cucumbers, &c. 
when the plants come into bloffom, they may 
be moved in their pots to frefh hot-beds, to 
bring them forwarder; or where this is not 
convenient, they may be retained in the fame 
bed, by fupporting a proper heat, by lining 
both fides occafionally with fubftantial linings 
of hot dung, covering the glaffes on nights 
with mats; ftill admitting frefh. air daily at all 
opportunities, and give due fupplies of water ; 
and thus you may have plenty of ftrawberries 
towards the end of March and in April. 

FRAMES, hot-bed Frames, and other 
movable Frames furnilhed with glafs covers 
or lights at top, ufed in gardens for protecting 
and forwarding tender and early plants. 

Thefe Frames are formed of inch or inch 
and quarter deal-board, made about three yards 
and half long, and one and a half wide, as 
high again in the back as in front, to give the 
top a due Hope to the fun, and proper decli- 
vity to carry off the wet, when covered with 
glafs lights to move on and off occafionally. 

But with refpect to particular dimenfions, 
they are different according to the forts of 
plants they are intended to protect; but gene- 
rally from ten to twelve feet long, four and 
half wide, and from eighteen inches to three 
feet fix high in the back, and from nine to 
eighteen inches in front, the ends made Hop- 
ing anfwerably from the back to the fore- 
part; each Frame is furnifhed with three glafs 
ladies at top, commonly called lights, to 
move on and off, and Hide up and down oc- 
cafionally ; but bcfides thefe three-light Frames, 
one or more two-light, and a one-light Frame 
of proportionable fize, may alfo be neceffary 
for fmaller purpofes, fuch as for feed and 
young feedling plants, to nurfe them till large 
enough forthe larger Frames ; but as themoft 
common Frames for general ufe are thofc ufed 
in kitchen gardens, in the culture of cucum- 
bers and melons, which alfo ferve occafionally 
for various other plants, both efculents and 
flowers, we (hall firft exhibit the particular di- 
menfions of fuch kind of Frames, then defcribe 
the others for particular ufes. 

The common kitchen-garden Frames may 
be of three different fizes, i. c. for one light, 
two lights, and three lights ; the latter of which 
however are the moil: material, and which are 
employed for general ufe: but it is neceffary 
alfo to have one or more one-light and two- 
light Frames, cfpecially in private gardens, 
the former as a feed Frame, for a fmall hot. 
bed, particularly for the feeds of cucumbers 
•md melons for the early crops, and other ten- 



der plants ; and the two-light one as a nurfery 
Frame to the young plants of the fame kinds, 
Sec. to forward them to a due fize for the three- 
light Frame. 

The one-light Frame therefore may be 
about four feet and a half width from back to 
front, and three feet fix the other way, fifteen 
or eighteen inches high in the back, and nine 
to twelve inches high in front, with a glafs 
fafh or light, made to fit the top completely, 
to Aide up and down, and move away occa- 
fionally. 

The two-light Frame may be feven feet 
long, four and half wide, and fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches high in the back, and nine to 
twelve in front, having one crofs bar, three 
inches width, ranging from the middle of the 
back at top, to that of the front, ferving both 
to ftrengthen the Frame, and help to fupport 
the lights ; the two lights to be each three feet 
fix wide, made to fit the top of the Frame ex- 
adly. 

The three-light Frames mould be ten feet 
fix inches long, four and a half wide, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet high in the back, 
and from nine to twelve or fifteen inches in 
front; obferving that thofe defigned princi- 
pally for the culture of melons may be rather 
deeper than for cucumbers, became they ge- 
nerally require a greater depth of mould or earth 
on the beds, though Frames eighteen or twen- 
ty inches in the back, and from nine to twelve 
in front, are often made to ferve occafionally, 
both for cucumbers and melons; each Frame to 
have two crofs bars ranging from the top of 
the back to that of the front, at three feet fix 
inches diftance, to ftrengthen the Frame, and 
fupport the lights; and the three lights to be 
each three feet fix inches wide ; the whole to- 
gether being made to fit the top of the Frame 
exactly every way in length and width. 

Sometimes the above fort of Frames arc 
made of larger dimenfions than before fpeci- 
fiedjbut in refpect to this, it mould be obferved, 
that if larger, they are very inconvenient to 
move to different parts where they may be 
occafionally wanted, and require more heat 
to warm the internal air; and in refpect to 
depth particularly, that if they are but juft 
deep enough to contain a due depth of mould 
and for the plants to have moderate room to 
grow, they will be better than if deeper, as 
the plants will be then always near the glaffes, 
which is an effential confideration in early 
work ; and the internal air will be more effec- 
tually fupported in a due temperature of 
warmth ; for, the deeper the Frame, the heat 
of the internal air will be lefs in proportion; 
and the plants beingfartherfrom thegluffes, will 
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be tome difadvantage in their early growth; 
for which reafon the London kitchen garden- 
ers have many of their Frames not more than 
fourteen or fifteen inches high behind, and 
eight or nine in front, efpecially thofe which 
are intended to winter the more tender young 
plants, fuch as cauliflower, lettuce, and for 
railing early fmall fallad-herbs, radifhes, &c. 

But Frames defigned for the protection of 
taller plants mould be deeper in proportion, as 
for example, if defigned as a nurfery Frame for 
young pine-apple plants, three feet fix by fif- 
teen or eighteen inches, willbetheproperdepth; 
arranging the largeft plants behind, the young 
yearling ones more forward, and the crowns 
and fuckers of the year in the front of all ; a 
Frame of this dimenfion may ferve alfo for 
any of the hardier kinds of low green-houfe 
plants, as myrtles, <kc. either in default of a 
proper green-houfe, or as an eafement to one 
when too much crowded; likewife a limilar 
Frame is ufeful as an occafjonal winter fhelter 
to many forts of curious young plants of ever- 
. greens, and others of the full ground, which 
being tenderifh in their younger growth, re- 
quire protection from froft for two, three, or 
more years, till they increafe in ftrength, and 
are hardened to the full air by degrees. 

A drawing Frame for annuals, i. e. for 
drawing the larger forts to a tall ftature, fuch 
as the Celojia criftata, or cock's-comb, and the 
Amaranthua tricolor, &c. The Frame for this 
purpofe is fometimes made as deep as it is in- 
tended to draw the plants in height, and is 
fometimes compofed of three or more differ- 
ent Frames of equal width and length, to place 
upon one another occafionally, as the plants 
advance in ftature ; the former is fometimes 
made four, five, or fix feet high in the back, 
and three, four, or five, in front; but the 
front lhould he glazed to admit the light and 
heat of the fun; otherwife the Frame would 
form a kind of deep pit, which would draw 
the plants up too fa ft into fmall weak ftems, 
and they would alfo be apt to lofc all their 
lower leaves : that part fhould alfo he made 
to open occafionally, for giving water, or a 
larger portion of air in hot weather; — but as 
the general defcription of this kind of Frame is 
already given under the articles Annual 
Plants and Drawing Frame, the further 
particulars thereof may be feen under thofe 
heads. 

In all the forts of Frames of every dimen- 
fion here fpec.iried, the wood work of the back, 
ends, and front, lhould be of inch or inch and 
quarter deal, as before obferved, which fliould 
be all neatly planed even and fmooth on both 
(ides j and the joints, in framing them toge- 



ther, fliould be fo clofe that no wet nor air 
can enter ; the crofs-bars or bearers at top, 
for the fupport of the glaffes, fhould be about 
three inches broad and one thick, and neatly 
dove-tailed in at back and front even with 
both edges, that the lights may fhut down 
clofe, each having a groove or channel along 
the middle to conduct off all wet falling be- 
tween the lights : at the end of each Frame at 
top, fliould be a thin flip of board four inches 
broad, arranged from back to front, joining 
clofe up to the outfide of the lights, which 
being neceffary to guard againft cutting winds, 
i-ulhing in at that part immediately upon the 
plants, when the lights are occafionally tilted 
behind for the neceffary admiffioa of freffi 
air, Sec. 

With refpect to the lights, the wood- work of 
the Frame of each fhould be inch and half thick, 
and two and half broad ; and the bars for the 
immediate fupport of the glafs-work lhould 
be about an inch broad, and not more than inch 
and half thick ; for if too broad and thick, 
they would intercept the rays of the fun, fo 
lhould be only juft fufficient to fupport the 
glafs-work without bending, and mould be 
ranged from the back part to the front, eight 
or nine inches afunder. 

All the wood-work, both of the Frames and 
lights, fhould be painted in oil, to preferve 
them from decay ; a lead colour will be the 
moil eligible, and if done three times over, 
outfide and in, will preferve the wood ex- 
ceedingly from the injuries of weather, and 
from the moifhire of the earth and dung. 

The glafs work of the lights may either be 
laid in lead and well trimmed with cement, 
air and water tight; or may be laid in the 
bars of wood in putty, imbricatim, i. e. over- 
laid, or lapping at the ends ; the latter me- 
thod is by fome preferred, as being more ef- 
fedtual for the difcharge of wet, and the im- 
bricatures or lapping of the panes being left 
open or unputticd at bottom, that the rancid 
vapour naturally arifing in hot-beds, and all 
condenfed drops againft the glaffes, may be 
difcharged at thefe places, as well as admit a 
perpetual moderate current of frefh air, proves 
very beneficial to all plants: this mode, how- 
ever, of leaving the lappings open, is by fome 
objected againft, efpecially for very early work, 
on account of the too free admiffion of air in 
cold weather ; I however have ufed them with 
great fuccefs at all feafons; though, in the 
kitchen-gardens about London, where there 
are vaft quantities of framing always at work, 
their lights arc, for the general part, laid in 
lead, in panes about fix or eight inches fquare: 
in either method of glazing the beft fort of 
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white glafs fhould be ufed, and the greateft 
care exerted to make the whole perfectly wa- 
ter-tight. 

FRAMING, a term in practical garden- 
ing, implying the general bufinefs of raifing 
various tender and other plants to early per- 
fection in Frames, by means of hot- beds. 

FRAXINUS, the Afh-tree. 

There are four principal fpecies, and feve- 
ral varieties, all hardy deciduous trees, one of 
them a lofty foreft tree, the others of lower 
growth, and ufed principally in ornamental 
plantations, all of them adorned with com- 
pound leaves offeveral pair of lobes or folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Dimcia. 

C/iaraclcrs.] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
female flowers on different trees, having fome- 
times fmall monophyllous cups, and fometimes 
none. Corolla, either none, as in the com- 
mon a fli ; or, as in fome fpecies, four narrow 
petals. Stamina, two fliort filaments, and 
oblong anthera;. Pistillum, an oval ger- 
men, erect ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, a compreffed fruit, having a Angle, 
fpear-fhaped, comprefled feed. 

The fruit of the afh are commonly called 
afh-keys. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Fraxinus excel/tor. 
More lofty or common aJJi-tree.~\ Fraxinus 

with a large upright grey ftem, rifing fixty or 
feventy feet high, branching upward into a 
full regular head, garni (Tied with large com- 
pound leaves of five pair of fawed lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, and fmall greenifh 
flowers without petals. 

Farictics.] With filver-fhiped leaves — gold- 
firiped leaves — various-leaved — entire-leaved 
—with pendulous branches, called pendulous 
am. 

2. Fraxinus Americana. 
American Afli. Varieties of this are; 
Black American Ajh. — Having an erect ftem, 

branching twenty or thirty feet high, large 
very dark leaves, compofed of three or four 
pair of lobes, and an odd one ; fmall grcenifh 
flowers, and broad blackifh fruit. 

White American AJli. — Having an upright 
vvhitifli ftem and branches, growing twenty 
<>r thirty feet high, light green leaves, com- 
pofed of about three pair of ohtufcly fawed 
lobes, placed far afunder, terminated by an 
odd one, ending in a very long point, decay- 
ing to a whitiih colour in autumn. 

RcdAmerican Ajh. — Grows twenty or thirty 
feet high, having reddifh fhoots, large light 
green leaves, of about three pair of diftinctly 
fitwctl lobes, terminated by an odd one, live 



or fix inches long, and three broad, decay- 
ing to a reddifh hue in autumn. 

3. Fraxinus rotundifolia. 
Round-leaved Calabrian Manna AJli — grows 

twenty feet high, leaves compofed of four or 
five pair of lobes and an odd one ; and fmall 
greenifli flowers : from the exfudation of the 
leaves is collected the manna of the {hops. 

4. Fraxinus Ornus. 
(Ornus) — or flowering AJli — grows twenty 

or thirty feet high; leaves compofed of three 
or four pair of fawed lobes far afunder, ter- 
minated by an odd one ; and large loofe 
bunches of white flowers at the end of all the 
branches, furniflied with petals. 

Variety. \ Dwarf flowering Ajh — grows 
twelve or fifteen feet high; fmaliifh dark green 
leaves of three or four pair of fawed lobes, and 
an odd one, and fmall bunches of flowers fur- 
niflied with petals. 

All rhefe fpecies and varieties of Fraxinus are 
very hardy deciduous trees: the firft fort grows 
common in hedges and woods all over Eng- 
land, but all the others are principally of Ame- 
rican growth; all the forts flower in April and 
May ; of which none but the Fraxinus ornus 
make any appearance, the others being fmall, 
apetalous, and greenifli; the flowering afh, 
however, is very ornamental in bloflbm, the 
bunches being large, and terminate almoft 
every branch, appearing extremely confpicu- 
ous; none however but the common afh pro- 
duce feed in this country, which ripen in great 
abundance in autumn ; but thofe of all the 
others are often procured from America by the 
feedfmen; which, as well as the common'fort, 
grow freely here in any common earth. 

The common Afh is generally confulered 
as a foreft or timber-tree, and as fuch is very 
rvaluable, the timber being excellent for many 
ufeful purpofes, particularly for almoft all 
forts of hufbandry implements, ploughs, har- 
rows, waggons, carts, axle-trees, wheel-fel- 
lies, &cc. and the poles of the under-wood arc 
proper for hoops, hop-poles, and many oilier 
ufes; and as the trees grow freely upon almoft 
any foil, and of quick growth, they may be 
cultivated to great advantage, fome to cut eve- 
ry feven, ten, or fifteen years fur poles, others 
left to grow for limber ; the loppings are ex- 
cellent fuel, and burn well, green or diy, fo 
that old pollards, for the purpofe of lopping at 
proper intervals of time, will be very profitable. 

But the other three fpecies and varieties arc 
eflecmed principally to affift in forming varie- 
ty in ornamental plantations; but th^- flower- 
ing kinds having the greateft merit for orna- 
ment, fhould be introduced in the moll confpi- 
cuous parts of view. 
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Propagation of all the Sorts'. 
All the forts may be raifed plentifully from 
feed, which the common Afh furnifh in abun- 
dance ; but the other forts rarely furnifhing 
any feed in tin's country, it is procured from 
abroad, or when their feeds cannot be obtained, 
they are propagated by budding upon flocks of 
the common alh. 

By feed. — The common fort fhould be fown 
in autumn, foon after they are ripe, and thofe 
of the others as foon as they can be obtained, 
which commonly arrive early in fpring; and 
the fooner the better ; prepare for all the forts 
beds of common earth four feet wide, fow 
the feeds evenly on the furface, and cover 
them an inch deep ; fome of the plants will 
come up the fpring following, and many not 
till the fecond fpring : when they are a year 
or two old, prick them' out into nurfery rows, 
two feet afunder, and one foot in the lines, 
and here to remain till they are four, five, or 
fix feet high or more, then tranfplant them 
■where they are to remain. 

By Budding and Grafting This is often 

pradtifed in default of feeds, to propagate the 
fecond, third, and fourth fpecies and varieties, 
as alfo to continue the variegated kinds, work- 
ing all of" them upon flocks of the common 
afh, at the ufual feafon of budding and graft- 
ing. 

FRITILLARIA, Fritillary, including alfo 
the Corona Imperialis and Perfian Lily. 

This genus furnifhes a great variety of bul- 
bous-rooted flowery perennials, proper to ad- 
orn the compartments of the pleafure-gar- 
den, producing annual flalks from about one 
foot to a yard or more high, terminated by 
large, bell-fliaped, liliaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Cliaraclers.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is large, compofed of fix oblong petals, bcll- 
fhaped, and fprcading above. Stamina, fix 
filaments, and erecl: four-cornered anthcrie. 
.Pistillum, an oblong, three-cornered, ger- 
nien, Ample flyle, and triple fligma. Peri- 
CARPium, an oblong, trilobate, trilocular 
capfule, and numerous flat feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Fritillaria Mclcagrh. 

(Meleagris) — or Common alternate-leaved 
Fritillary.} Fritillary with a depreffed, flcfliy, 
bulbous root, an erect flower-flalk a foot or 
fifteen inches high, garnifhed with long nar- 
row leaves placed alternate, and the top ter- 
minated by one or more large bell-fliaped 
flowers hanging downwards, of different pro- 
perties in the varieties.— Some finely chequer- 
ed in regular fquarcs, others of plain colours, 
as defenbed below.. 



2. Fritillaria pyrenaica. _ 
Pyrencan, oppojlte-leafed Fritillary."] Fri- 
tillary with a double, flefhy, bulbous root, an 
upright flower-flalk twelve or fifteen inches 
high, garnifhed with long narrow leaves by 
pairs oppofite, and the top terminated by two 
or more large bell-fhaped flowers hanging 
downward, of different colours and proper- 
ties in the varieties. 

Varieties of the above two fpecies are — com- 
mon chequered Fritillary, of which there are 
feveral varieties, having the flowers curioufly 
chequered with purple, white, and other co- 
lours— dark-purple, yellow-fpotted Fritillary 
— yeilovy-flowering — great yellow-flowering 
— variegated yellow- flowered— white-flower- 
ed — black-flowered — with red flowers — red 
fpotted flowers — large double-flowering — fpot- 
ted-flowered, different varieties — umbelliferous 
flowering — fpiked-flowering — with narrow 
leaves — broad leaves. All thefe varieties have 
great merit in the diverfity of their large bell- 
fhaped pendulous flowers ; and thofe of the 
chequered kinds have particular Angularity, 
being finely chequered in regular fquares in a 
very curious manner: — flowering principally 
in the latter end of March, in April, and 
fome part of May, fome late forts alfo in 
June ; all of them are fucceeded by plenty of 
feed in autumn. 

3. Fritillaria pcrjica. 
Per fan Fritillary, commonly called Perjicm 

Lily.} — Varieties of this are, 

Tall Per/Ian Lily. — Hath a round, whitifh, 
bulbous root, an upright firm flalk a yard 
high, clofely garnifhed with long, narrow, 
obliquely-waved leaves, and the top termi- 
nated by a large pyramidal fpike of deep-pur- 
ple flowers fpreading wide at their brims. 

Dwarf Perfian Lily. -Produces an erect 
flalk a foot and half high, fmall leaves, and 
fomewhat branching fpike of deep purple 
flowers. 

4. Fritillaria imperialis. 
Imperial Fritillaria, commonly called Crown 

Imperial (Corona imperialis. J Fritillary with 
a very large, round, fcaly, bulbous, yellow 
root, an upright, thick, fucculent flalk, two 
to three or four feet high, garnifhed with long- 
narrow leaves ; and crowned by a vaff. fur- 
rounding cluftcr of large, bell-fliaped, pen- 
dulous flowers, thefe furmounted by a large 
tuft of leaves ; flowering in different colours 
and properties in the varieties. 

The root of this fpecies and varieties is 
compofed of numerous, thick, fucculent fcalcs, 
and is remarkable for imparting a very dif- 
agrecablc rank odour. 

Varieties of this arc,} Crown imperial with 
dufky- 
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duSky-red flowers— with bright-red flowers- 
late red-flowering — double red flowers — gold- 
en-yellow flowers — pale-yellow flowers — 
yellow Striped flowers— double yellow flowers 
. — doubly-crowned, or crown upon crown, 
having two tier of flowers one above another 
—triply -crowned, having three tier of flowers 
— with gold-ftriped leaves — and with filver- 
ftriped leaves. All thefe varieties are fine ma- 
jeftic plants, of three or four feet ftature, 
making a Angularly fine appearance with their 
large noble crown of flowers, 8cc. and greatly 
ornament our gardens fo early as April and 
May ; all of them fo hardy, of eafy culture, 
and iucreafe fo plentifully by off-fels from the 
roots, that they might be obtained in abun- 
dance in every garden. 

The flowers of all the four fpecies of Fri- 
tillaria, and their varieties, have univerfally 
a campanulate, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
liliaceous kind, all remarkable for their pen- 
dulous or hanging poiition ; thofe of the 
crown imperial considerably the largeft ; but 
all of them form a fine variety in the flower- 
garden. 

All the fpecies and refpedive varieties are 
' very hardy bulbous-rooted perennials, the 
roots of great duration, but the flower-Stalks 
are renewed annually in fpring ; which in the 
different forts flower in March, April, May, 
and ]une, when, and in July, they ripen feeds, 
and "the Staiks then aflume a fta'te of decay, 
the bulbs become inadlrve for that feafon, and 
ripe for removal, if ncceflfary, cither for the 
purpofe of increcife by off-Jets, or for trans- 
plantation into frefh digged earth, and fume 
into other different compartments occalion- 
ally ; and which operations may he proper 
every fecond or third year, for in that time 
they will have increafed exceedingly by ofl- 
fets into large bunches, and Ihonld be divided, 
and being planted again in frelh-dug foil, 
will greatly improve their future bloom. 

The different fpecies, and all their varieties, 
are hardy to grow in any common garden 
earth, in beds and borders in any open Situa- 
tion, conftantly to remain, except occafional 
tranfplanting as above. 

They all form a fine variety, and are pretty 
ornaments for the principal flower-borders, 
beds, and other compartments of the flower- 
garden and pleal'u re-ground ! the two com- 
mon Fritillary kinds and their varieties (how 
to good advantage when difpofed in throe or 
four roots together, in I'm a 11 patches towards the 
front of the borders, that is, if they are placed 
in affemblagc with other flowers ; but the 
Perfian Fritillary or Lily (hould he (rationed 
rather more backward in the bonier, and the 



crown imperials Should occupy the middle- 
range behind both thefe, as being of larger 
growth, and Should always be placed Singly, 
and two or three yards diftance : — difpofihg the 
whole in Some varied order, to Show a greater 
diverfity ; or may occasionally plant fome of 
the different fpecies in beds by themfelves ; 
Set the Fritillary andPerSian lily-kinds in rows 
nine inches or a foot afundcr, and the fame 
diftance in each row, and three inches deep ; 
and the crown imperials a Soot diftance 
each way, and four or five inches in 
depth. 

The feafon for planting or tranfplanting all. 
thefe bulbs is when the flower-Stalks are de- 
cayed in June, or July, or beginning of Au- 
guSt, though the bulbs taken up at that time, 
may be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, if neceffary, by being laid in dry- 
Sand, or kept cloSe and dry ; but the Fritillary 
and Perllan-lily are rather more impatient out 
of the earth than the crown imperial, and 
therefore Should always be put in again as foon 
as convenient in autumn. 

The planting may be performed in the 
borders, the large bulbs inferted by making- 
apertures with a garden trowel, the Smaller 
bulbs planted either by that method or with 
a thick blunt dibble ; and in beds may either 
be planted by the fame method, or by drills 
drawn a proper depth, or bedded in by trim- 
ming off" a proper depth of earth from the 
beds into the alleys ; place the roots in the 
bed at the allotted distances, fhrufting the bot- 
tom of each into the earth, then cover the 
whole with the earth from the alleys, the depth 
abovementioned, and rake the furface even. 

Obferve, it is always proper to remove 
all thefe bulbs every fecond or third year, 
to Separate the off-Sets, and replant the 
whole in frefh-dug ground. See their Pro- 
pagation. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The general mode of propagation of all 
thefe plants is by off-fets, which they all fur- 
nidi abundantly from the fides of their roots, 
and which may be Separated every fecond or 
third year; the proper time is when their 
flower-flalks decay as aforcl'aid, taking the 
whole up entirely out of the earth, and 
Separate them into diStinct loots, planting the 
Smaller off-Sets by themfelves in nurfery beds, 
to remain a year or two, to acquire a flower- 
ing Stale ; and the larger roots, plant where 
they are defigned to remain for flowering. 

They are alfo propagated by feed ; but this 
is principally pradtifed to gain new varieties, 
and the procefs is tedious ; the Fritillary and 
Perfian-lily will be three years, and the crown. 

impe'ial 
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imperial fometimes fix or feven, before they 
flower in perfection. 

The feeds may be fown in Auguft or Sep- 
tember, in iargifh wide pots, or in boxes of 
iinu'lar width; either of which being filled 
with light mellow earth, fow the feed, each 
fort feparate, cover them evenly with fine 
earth half an inch deep, placing the pots, &c. 
to have only the morning fun all fummer, or 
during hot, dry weather, and in the full 
fun in winter and fpring : the plants will 
come up in April and May, which, after the 
fij-it or fecond year's growth, when the leaves 
decay in fummer, may be all taken up, and 
the whole planted immediately in nurfery-beds, 
in /hallow drills four inches afunder, to re- 
main till they flower ; which, in fome, will 
be in the third or fourth year ; others, as (he 
crown imperial, will fometimes be rive or fix 
years before they flower in tolerable ftrength ; 
then all the forts may be tranfplanted into the 
flower-borders, beds, &c. 

FRUIT-TREES, comprehending fuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for the defiert or 
culinary ufes. 

There are about twelve genera of Fruit- 
trees and fruit-bearing fhrubs and fhrubby 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in this 
country, each genus comprifing feveral fpe- 
cies, and each fpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which are exhibited in their refpedtive ge- 
nera; fo in this place we fliall only give a Tift 
of the different genera, and the number of fpe- 
cies in each, to /how at one view the gencri- 
cal names under which they occur in this 
woi k, according to botanic arrangement. 

Amygdalus, Almond-trcc — three fpecies, 
the almond, peach, and nectarine ; of each of 
which are many varieties, efpetially of the 
peach and nectarine. See Amygdalus. 

CoRYLUS, the Hazel, or Hazel-nut tree — 
one fpecies comprifing the common hazel- 
nut of the woods — filbert-tree — Barcelona 
or Spanifh nut — cob-nut, &c. See Cory- 

LUS. 

Fag us, Beech-tree — comprifing the Fagus 
Cajlanea or chefnut-trcc. 

Ficus, the Fig-tree — one fpecies compre- 
hending numerous varieties. See F/cus. 

Juglans, M' abiui-trcc — one fpecies of the 
common walnut, comprifing feveral varieties. 
See Juglans. 

Mebimmjs, Medlar — comprifing three 
principal forts. See Mespilus. 

iYIor us, Mulberry-tree — includes three prin- 
cipal forts. See Mokus. 

Pr.u Nils, Plum-tree — includes three prin- 
cipal fpecies — the plum-tree-— apricot — and 
cherry-tree, pach comprifing many varieties ; 



comprehends alfo the bullace-tree, and the 
floe. SeePRUNUs. 

Pyrus, Pear-tree — comprifes three fpecies 
— the pear — apple — and quince, each having 
many varieties ; particularly the pear and ap- 
ple, whofe varieties are without end. SeePyRus. 

Ribes, Currant-tree; and Ribes Grojfula. 
rla, the goofeberry-bufh; each comprifing ma- 
ny varieties of the fruit. See Ribes. . 

Rubus Id^EUS, Rafpberry — one fpecies 
comprifing three or four principal varieties. 
See Rubus. 

Vitis, the Fine — one fpecies comprifing 
numerous varieties of the fruit. See V itis. 

Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, &c. 
is exhibited in its proper place, and under 
each are arranged its principal fpecies, with 
that of the varieties of the fruit of each re- 
fpeclive fpecies, with their proper names and 
defcription, and the propagation, and general 
culture of the refpeiStive trees. 

FRUTEX, a fhrub, or fort of fmall-tree 
of inferior growth. 

A fhrub, like a tree, rifes with a woody, 
durable ftem, but which generally either di- 
vides low into many branches, or fometimes 
rifing with feveral fteins from or near the bot- 
tom, and thefe alfo dividing low into branches, 
forming a bufhy head, growing to a height 
fuperior to under-fhrubs, and inferior to that 
of common trees, and different too from what 
are commonly confulered as trees, in that the 
latter always rife with a fingle ftem or trunk, 
to a confiderable altitude, and the fhrubs ter- 
minate the ftem at a fmall height, by dividing 
low, asaforefaid, into branches, affuming a 
bufhy growth, four or five to eight or ten 
feet high, or but little more. 

Though there are no particular ftatcd' limits 
of growth to diftinguifh a flirub from a tree, 
as, according to the above definition of a 
fhrubby growth, they rife to different heights 
in that way in the head, from four or five to 
ten or fifteen feet, fo that the principal diftinc- 
tion which can he given to fuch as come under 
the denomination of fhrubs, is, the ftem ne- 
ver attains any confiderable upright ftaturc, 
but divides at an inferior height as before ob- 
ferved, fome near the ground, others at one 
or two, to three, four or five feet, and fome 
rife with feveral dividing Hems of branchy 
low growth as above. 

Of the fhrubby kind, there are fhrubs and 
under-fhrubs ; the former arc confidcrcd as of 
fuperior height, of four or five, to eight or ten 
feet or more, as in lilac, privet, althaea fru- 
tex, lauruftinus, phillyrea, a la tenuis, Ike. and 
under-fhrubs are of fix inches, to two, or 
three feet, in different forts, as thyme, hyffop, 
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fage, fouthernwood, lavender, dwarf-box, 
javender-cotton, rue, &c. 

Shrubs and under-fhrubs are a very nume- 
rous tribe, confiding both of deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, and the greater part culti- 
vated in our gardens principally for ornament 
and variety : very few are of the ceconomical 
kind, as principally the currant and goofe- 
berrv fhrubs for their production of fruit : 
but of the others many are very ornamental 
• flowering fhrubs, and fome are beautiful ever- 
greens, and others of peculiar Angularity for 
variety ; and in the whole they have particu- 
lar merit in forming and adorning our ftirub- 
bery plantations. 

FUCHSIA, a genus of ftove exotics of pe- 
culiar beauty. 

Clafs and order, Oclandria Monogynia. 
Charatlers.] Calyx, monopetalous, fun- 
nel-fhaped, coloured and deciduous, the tube 
oval at the bafe, with the border deeply cut 
into four oval, pointed fpreading fegments. 
Corolla, four ovate fmall petals. Stami- 
na, eight {lender, erect filaments, much long- 
er than the cup, and topped with ovate an- 
theraj. Pistillum, an oval germen, and a 
flender erect ftyle, crowned with an obiong 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong-oval berry, 
with four cells, containing many fmall oval 
feeds affixed to a columnar receptacle. 
The following fpecies is worthy our notice. 
Fuchsia coccinea. 

Scarlet Fuchjia.] Fufchia with oval, denti- 
culated leaves, placed oppofite in pairs, and 
obovate, obtufe petals. 

This beautiful plant rifes from a fibrous 
root with feveral Items, garniihed with oval, 
pointed leaves, about two inches long and one 
broad; the flowers, which are pendulous, and 
grow three or four together, have a moft 
beautiful fcarlet cup, involving four purple- 
petals with long fcarlet {lamina ; they art 
produced the greatcft part of the fummer, and 
the plant defcrves a place in every ftovc. 
Though this plant will not fuccecd well in win- 
ter out of a ftove, yet it may be kept in a grecn- 
houfe, is readily propagated both by layers, 
cuttings, or feeds, and frequently by fuckers. 
FUMARIA, Fumatory. 
It furni/hes fome low, tuberous-bulbous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
garden ; producing annual Italics fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by fhort fpikes" of 
ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Hcxandria. 
Characters.] Calyx, two fmall deciduous 
leaves. Corolla is tubular and- ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtufe, emarginated and 
reflcxed, having a ncctarium at their bafe, 



and the chops of the corolla 'four-cornered. 
Stamina, fix equal, broad filaments, each 
having three antherse. Pistillum, an ob- 
long germen, fhort .fiyle, and an orbicular 
comprefled ftigma. Pericarpium, a fJhort 
unilocular pod, and roundifh feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

i. Fumaria cava. 

Hollow-rooted Fumatory.'] Having a large 
flefhy root, hollow in the middle, crowned 
nching leaves, dividing into many 



fmall parts, and upright ftalks fix inches high-, 
led with leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
•ddifh-purple flowers, in April. 



Varieties.] Red-flowered — purple-flowered 
— white-flowered. 

2. FuMAKXA/olida. 

Solid-rooted Fumatory.] Having a large,, 
"ound, folid, yellow root; leaves like the 
former, and ftalks four or five inches high,, 
idorned with leaves, and terminated by (pikes- 
of purple flowers, in April. 

3. Fumaria Cucullaria. 
(Cucullaria J — or Naked-Jlalkcd Virginia 

Fumatory.] F umaria with a fmall, round, fcaly 
root, crowned by leaves divided into three 
principal parts, each dividing into many 
(mailer ; upright leaflefs (talks, eight or nine 
inches high, terminated by a loofe fpike of 
dull white flowers, forked at their bafe; flow- 
ering in May. 

4. Fumaria capnoides. 
(Capnoides) — or Diffu fed-branching Fuma- 
tory."] Fumaria with a fibrous root, fending 
out many (lender tufty flalks, diffufedly branch- 
ing eight or nine inches high ; finely-divided 
ever-green leaves, and all the branches ter- 
minated by loofe panicles of bright-ycliow 
flowers mod part of fummer. 

Variety.] With a wbitifh flower. 

5. Fumaria g/auca. 

Glaucous Upright American Fumatory.]- Fu- 
maria with an upright italic branching a foot 
and half high, garnimed with branchy finely- 
divided glaucous leaves, and all the brandies 
terminated by loofe fpikes of pale-purple flow- 
ers moft part of fummer., fucceeded by narrow 
paniculatcd pods. 

The (lowers of all ihcfe plants are of the 
gent or gaping kind, are fmall, but form a 
pretty variety. 

All thefc plants may be employed to adorn 
the borders of the plcafure-gardcns,. placing 
them in fmall patches towards the fronts of 
the borders, where they will appear very or- 
namental. 

The fourth and fifth fpecies are alfo pro- 
per to difpofe on the (ides of rock-work, grot- 
tos, artificial ruins, &;c-. 
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duflty-red flowers — with bright-red flowers— 
late red-flowering — double red flowers — gold- 
en-yellow flowers — pale-yellow flowers — 
yellow ftriped flowers—double yellow'flowers 
> — doubly-crowned, or crown upon crown, 
having two tier of flowers one above another 
- — triply -crowned, having three tier of flowers 
•—with gold-ftriped leaves — and with filver- 
ftriped leaves. All thefe varieties are fine ma- 
jeftic plants, of three or four feet ftature, 
making a Angularly fine appearance with their 
large noble crown of (lowers, &c. and greatly 
ornament our gardens fo early as April and 
May ; all of them fo hardy, of eafy culture, 
and increafe fo plentifully by ofF-fels from the 
roots, drat they might be obtained in abun- 
dance in every garden. 

The flowers of all the four fpecies of Fri- 
tillaria, and their varieties, have univerfally 
a campanulate, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
liliaceous kind, all remarkable for their pen- 
dulous or hanging pohtion ; thofe of the 
crown imperial confiderably the largeft ; but 
all of them form a tine variety in the flower- 
garden. 

All the fpecies and refpeftive yarieties are 
1 very hardy bulbous-rooted perennials, the 
roots of great duration, but the flower-ftalks 
are renewed annually in fpring; which in the 
different forts flower in March, April, May, 
and June, when, and in July, they ripen feeds, 
and "the ftaiks then aflumc a ftate of decay, 
the bulbs become inactive for that feafon, and 
ripe for removal, if neceflary, either for the 
purpoie of increafe by otf-!'ets, or for tranf- 
plantation into frefli digged earth, and fome 
into other different compartments occafion- 
ally ; and which operations may be proper 
every fecond or third year, for in that time 
they will have incrcafed exceedingly by ofl- 
fets into large bundles, and ihould be divided, 
and being planted again in freftt-dug foil, 
will greatly improve their future bloom. 

The difterent fpecies, and all their varieties, 
are hardy to grow in any common garden 
earth, in beds and borders in any open nuta- 
tion, conftantly to remain, except occafional 
tranfpkmting as above. 

They all form a line variety, and are pretty 
ornaments for the principal flower-borders, 
beds, and other compartments of the flower- 
garden and plcafurc-ground ' the two com- 
mon Fritillary kinds and their varieties (how 
to good advantage when difpofed in three or 
four roots together, in fmall patches towards the 
front of the borders, that is, if they are placed 
in aflcmblage with other (lowers; but the 
Perlian Fritillary or Lily ihould be ftationcd 
rather more backward in the border, and the 



crown imperials fhotdd occupy the middle 
range behind both thefe, as being of larger 
growth, and ihould always be placed fingly, 
and two or three yards diftance:— -difpofihg the 
whole in fome varied order, to {how a greater 
diverfity ; or may occafionally plant fome of 
the difterent fpecies in beds by themfelves ; 
fet the Fritillary and Perfian lily-kinds in rows 
nine inches or a foot afundcr, and the fame 
diftance in each row, and three inches deep 
and the crown imperials a foot diftance 
each way, and four or five inches in 
depdi. 

The feafon for planting or rranfplanting all. 
thefe bulbs is when the flower-ftalks are de- 
cayed in June, or July, or beginning of Au- 
guft, though the bulbs taken up at that time,, 
may be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, if neceflary, by being laid in dry 
fand, or kept clofe and dry ; but the Fritillary 
and Perfian-lily are rather more impatient out 
of the earth than the crown imperial, and 
therefore fhould always be put in again as foon. 
as convenient in autumn. 

The planting may be performed in the 
borders, the large bulbs inferted by making 
apertures with a garden trowel, the fmaller 
bulbs planted either by that method or with 
a thick blunt dibble ; and in beds may either 
be planted by the fame method, or by drills 
drawn a proper depth, or bedded in by trim- 
ming ofF a proper depth of earth from the 
beds into the alleys ; place the roots in the 
bed at the allotted diftances, thfufting the bot- 
tom of each into the earth, then cover the 
whole with the earth from the alleys, the depth 
abovementioncd, and rake the furface even. 

Obferve, it is always proper to remove 
all thefe bulbs every fecond or third year r 
to feparate the ofF-fets, and replant the 
whole in frefh-dug ground. See their Pro- 
pagation. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The general mode of propagation of all 
thefe plants is by oft-fets, winch they all fur- 
nilh abundantly from the (ides of their roots, 
and which may be fepa rated every fecond or 
third year; the proper time is when their 
flower-ftalks decay as aforefaid, taking the 
whole up entirely out of the earth, and 
feparate them into diftinct t oots, planting the 
fmaller olF-fets by themfelves in mirfcry beds, 
to remain a year or two, to acquire a flower- 
ing ftate ; and the larger roots, plant where 
they are defigncd to remain for flowering. 

They are alfo propagated by feed ; but this 
is principally practifed to gain new varieties, 
and the procefs is tedious ; the Fritillary and 
Perfian-hly will be three years, and the crown 
imperial- 
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Imperial fometimes fix or feven, before they 
fiowqr in perfection. 

The feeds may be fo\vn in Auguft or Sep- 
tember, in largiih wide pots, or m boxes of 
iimilar width; either of* which being filled 
with light mellow earth, fow the feed, each 
fort feparate. cover them evenly with fine 
earth halt" an inch deep, placing tfie pots, &c. 
to have only the morning fun all iummer, or 
during hot, dry weather, and in the full 
fun in winter and fpring : the plants will 
come up in April and May, which, after the 
firit or fecond year's growth, when the leaves 
decay in fummer, may be all taken up, and 
the whole planted immediately in nurfery-beds, 
in {hallow drills four inches afunder, to re- 
main till thev flower ; which, in fome, will 
be in the third or fourth year ; others, as the 
crown imperial, will fometimes be five or fix 
years before they flower in tolerable ftrength ; 
then all the forts may be tranfplanted into die 
flower-borders, beds, &c. 

FRUIT-TREES, comprehending fuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for the deffert or 
culinary ufes. 

There are about twelve genera of Fruit- 
trees and fruit-bearing fhrubs and fhrubhy 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in this 
country, each genus comprifing fevcral fpe- 
cics, and e3ch fpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which arc exhibited in their refpeclive ge- 
nera; fo in this place we fhall only give a lift 
of the different genera, and the number of fpe- 
cies in each, to (how at one view the gencri- 
cal names under which they occur in this 
w oi k, according to botanic arrangement. 

Amygdalus, Almond-tree — three fpecies, 
the almond, peach, and nectarine ; of each of 
which are many varieties, cfpccially of the 
peach and nectarine. See Amygdalus. 

Corylus, the Haze!, or Hazel-nut tree — 
one fpecies comprifing the common hazel- 
nut of the woods — fiibert-trcc — Barcelona 
or Spanifli nut — cob-nut, occ. See Cory- 

LUS. 

Fagus, Becch-irce— comprifing the Fagus 
Cutlanea or chefnut-trcc. 

Ficus, the Fig-tree — one fpecies compre- 
hending numerous varieties. Sec Ficus. 

J i. clans, ff abtut-tree — one fpecies of the 
common walnut, comprifing fevcral varieties. 
See fUG LAN'S. 

M&spilus, Aiedhv — comprifing three 
principal forts. Sec Mestmi.I's, 

Mor us, Afulbetry-tree — includes three prin- 
cipal forts. Sec Mor us. 

Pruxus, P/um-tree— -includes three prin- 
r ipal fpecies — the plum-tree — apricot — and 
t'Jjerj y-trec, each comprifing many varieties ; 



comprehends alfo the bullacc-tree, and die 
floe. SeePauNUs. 

Pyrus, Pear-tree — comprifes three fpecies 
— the pear — apple— and quince, each having 
many varieties ; particularly the pear and ap- 
ple, whofe varieties are without end. SeePyRus. 

Ribes, Currant-tree ; and Ribes Grojfula- 
ria, the goofeberry-bufh; each comprifing ma- 
ny varieties of the fruit. See Ribes. . 

Rubus Id.eus, Rafpberry — one fpecies 
comprifing three or four principal varieties. 
See Rubus. 

Vitis, the Vine — one fpecies comprifing 
numerous varieties of die fruit. See V ins. 

Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, &c. 
is exhibited in its proper place, and under 
each are arranged its principal fpecies, with 
that of the varieties of the fruit of each re- 
fpedtive fpecies, with thieir proper names and 
defcription, and the propagation, and general 
culture of the refpe&ive trees. 

FRUTEX, a fhrub, or fort of fmall-tree 
of inferior growth. 

A fhrub, like a tree, rifes with a woody, 
durable (tern, but which generally either di- 
vides low into many branches, or fometimes 
rifing with feveral Items from or .near the bot- 
tom, and thefe alfo dividing low into branches, 
forming a bufhy head, growing to a height 
fuperior to und'er-lhrubs, and inferior to that 
of common trees, and different too from >vhat 
arc commonly confidered as trees, in that the 
latter always'rife with a fingle ftem or trunk, 
to a confiderable altitude, and the fhrubs ter- 
minate the ftem at a fmall height, by dividing 
low, asaforefaid, into branches, affuming a 
bufhy growth, four or five to eight or ten 
feet high, or but little more. 

Though there are no particular (rated limits 
of growth to diftinguifh a fhrub from a tree, 
as, according to the above definition of a 
fhrubhy growth, they rife to different heights 
in that way in the head, from four or five to 
ten or fifteen feet, fo that the principal diftinc- 
tion which can he given to fuch as come under 
the denomination of fhrubs, is, the ftem ne- 
ver attains any confiderable upright ftaturc, 
but divides at an inferior height as before ob- 
ferved, fume near the ground, others at one 
or two, to three, four or five feet, and fome 
rife with fevcral dividing ilems of branchy 
low growth as above. 

Of the (hrubl y kind, there arc fhrubs and 
under-ill rubs ; the former are confidered as of 
fuperior height, of four or five, to eight or ten 
feet or more, as in lilac, privet, althrea fru- 
icn, laurullinus, phillyrea, alatcmus, eke. and 
undcr-lhiubs arc of fix inches, to two, or 
three feet, in different forts, as thyme, hyfiop, 
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fage, fouthernwood, lavender, dwarf-box, 
iavender-cotton, rue, &c. " 

Shrubs and under-lhrubs are a very nume- 
rous tribe, confiding both of deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, and the greater part culti- 
vated in our gardens principally for ornament 
and variety : very few are of the ceconomical 
kind, as principally the cuiraht and goofe- 
beny ftirubs for their production of fruit : 
but of the others many are very ornamental 
• flowering fhrubs, and fome are beautiful ever- 
greens, and others of peculiar Angularity for 
variety ; and in the whole they have particu- 
lar merit in forming and adorning our ftirub- 
bery plantations. 

FUCHSIA, a genus of Move exotics of pe- 
culiar beauty. 

Clafs and order, Oclandria Monogynia. 
Charatlets.] Calyx, monopetalous, fun- 
ncl-fhaped, coloured and deciduous, the tube 
oval at the bafe, with the border deeply cut 
into four oval, pointed fpreading fegments. 
Corolla, four ovate fmall petals. Stami- 
na, eight flender, erect filaments, much long- 
er than the cup, and topped with ovate an- 
thers;. Pistil lum, an oval germen, and a 
flender erect ftyle, crowned with an oblong 
ftigma. Per.icar.pium, an oblong-oval berry, 
■with four cells, containing many fmall oval 
feeds affixed to a columnar receptacle. 
The following fpecies is worthy our notice. 
Fuchsia coccinea. 

Scarlet Fuc/ijia.] Fufchia with oval, denti- 
culated leaves, placed oppofite in pairs, and 
obovate, obtufe petals. 

This beautiful plant rifes from a fibrous 
root with feveral ftems, garnifhed with oval, 
pointed leaves, about two inches long and one 
broad; the flowers, which are pendulous, and 
grow three or four together, have a moft 
beautiful fcarlct cup, involving four purple 
petals with long fcarlet (lamina ; they are 
produced the greatctl part of the fummer, and 
the plant delcrves a place in every (love. 
Though this plant will not fucceed well in win- 
ter out of a Aove, yet it may be kept in a grecn- 
houfc, is readily propagated both by layers, 
cuttings, or feeds, and frequently by fuckers. 
FUMARIA, Fumatory. 
It fumilhcs fonic low, tuberous-bulbous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
garden ; producing annual' (bilks fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by fliort fpikes" of 
ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadtlphia Hcxandria. 
Cliaraclers.] Calyx, two fmall deciduous 
leaves. Corolla is tubular and' ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtufe, cmarginatcd and 
rellexcd, having a ncflarium at their bafe, 



and the chops of the" corolla 'fbur-cornered. 
Stamina, fix equal, broad filaments, -each 
having three' anthers. Pistillum, an ob- 
long germen, fhort .ftyle, and an orbicular 
compreffed ftigma. -Pericarfium, a (hort 
unilocular pod, and roundifti feeds. 
The principal fpecies are, 

1. Fumaria cava. 

Holloiu-roottd Fumatory."] Having a large 
flefhy root, hollow in the middle, crowned" 
by branching leaves, dividing into many 
fmall parts, and upright ftalks fix inches high-, 
adorned with leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of reddifh-purple flowers, in April. 

Varieties.'] Red-flowered — purple-flowered 
— white-flowered. 

2. Fumaria folida. 

Solid-rooted Fumatory.} Having a large,. 
round, folid, yellow root ; leaves like the- 
former, and ftalks four or five inches high r 
adorned with leaves, and terminated by fpikes- 
of purple flowers, in April. 

3. Fumaria Cucullaria. 
(Cucullaria) — or Naked-Talked Virginia 

Fumatory.'] Fumaria with a fmall, round, lcaly 
root, crowned by leaves divided into three 
principal parts, each dividing into many 
fmaller •> upright leaflefs ftalks, eight or nine 
inches high, terminated by a loofe fpike of 
dull white flowers, forked at their bafe; flow- 
ering in May. 

4. Fumaria capnoides. 
("Capnoides J — or Dijfufed-brancJiing Fuma- 
tory."] Fumaria witli a fibrous root, fending 
out many flender tufty ftalks, diffiifedly branch- 
ing eight or nine inches high ; finely-divided 
ever-green leaves, and all the branches terr 
minated by loofe panicles of bright-yellow 
fiowers moft pait of fummer. 

Variety.] With a whitilh flower.. 

5. Fumaria glauca. 

Glaucous Upright American Fumaisry.] Fu- 
maria with an upright ifolk branching a foot 
and half high, garnilhed with branchy finely- 
divided glaucous leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by loofe fpikes of pale-purple flow- 
ers moft part of fummer, fucceeded by narrow 
paniculated pods. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are of ths 
ringent or gaping kind, arc fmall, but form a 
pretty variety. 

Afl thefe plants may be employed to adorn 
the borders of the plcafurc-gardcns, placing 
them in fmall patches towards the fronts of 
the borders, where they will appear very or- 
namental. 

The fourth and fifth fpecies arc alfo pro- 
per to dilpofc on the fides of rock-work, grot- 
tos, artificial ruins, c\c. 

Vn-:> 
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Their Propagation. 
The firfl three fpecies and varieties are pro- 
pagated by off-fets from their roots, in the 
manner as other bulbous- tuberous- rooted 
plants, when their leave^ decay, any time from 
May till Auguft, which* may be performed 
every two or three years, or according as they 
multiply. 

The fourth and fifth fpecies are eafily raifed 
in abundance from feed fown foon after they 
ripen, or in fpring, fowing them where they 
are to remain, or for tranfplanting. 



FUNGI. Plants of the Mufhroom tribe, 
of which there are numerous genera and fpe- 
cies, -which grow wild in fields, meadows, 
woods, and various uncultivated places, all 
confidered of the tribe of imperfect plants be- 
longing to the botanic clafs Cryptogamia, 
having concealed generative organs, or in the 
greater part imperfectly vifible':, and in the 
whole of this very numerous tribe, only one 
fpecies come under our obfervation for garden 
culture, which is the dgaricus catnpeflris> or 
Garden Muihroorn. See Agaric u s. 
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GALANTHUS, Snow-drop. 
It conlifts of one low, bulbous-rooted, 
flowery perennial for the flower-borders, rif- 
ing but a few inches high, adorned at top with 
fmall tripetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Monogynia. 
C/iarafters.] Calyx, an oblong fpatha 
opening fide-wavs. Corolla, three oblong, 
concave, fpreading petals, and in the bottom, 
a three-leafed neclarium. Stamina, fix fhort 
filaments, and oblong, pointed, connivent an- 
therie. Pistillum, an oval germen under 
Ihe corolla, flender ftyle, and fimple ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a three-cornered, trilocular 
capfule, and numerous roundilh feeds. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. 
GALAXTHUS nivalis. 
Snow ■drop.'] Galanthus with a fmall, tu- 
nicaced, bulbous root, crowned with feveral 
long, narrow, bluilh-green leaves, and amidft 
them fmall angtilar, naked flowcr-ftalks, four 
or five inches high, terminated by a fpatha, 
each protruding one fmall fnow-white flower 
drooping downward. 

Varieties. — Common finglc-flowcrcd fnow- 
drop— fcmi-doublc fnow-drop — double fnow- 
drop. 

Thcfc are delightful litile plants, confidcr- 
ing the early appearance of their fnow-whitc 
flowers, adorning our gardens often in' Janua- 
ry and February, when fcarcc any other flow- 
er is t'o l>c fecit, and frequently bur fling forth 
when the ground is covered with fnow, con- 
tinuing very often till the beginning of March, 
and make a very ornamental appearance, cfpc • 
daily when dilpofed in clutters towards the 
fronts of borders, Sec. 
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The fingle fort comes firfl into bloom, ftan 
the femi-double, and after that the double. 

They fhould be employed to adorn the 
fronts of flower-borders, the edges of wilder- 
nefs plantations, the borders of wood-walks, 
and the fronts of fhrubbery-clumps, Sec. for 
they will fuccecd any where, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by ofF-fets from the roots. 

Thcv effect considerably the befl appearance 
when difpofed in bunches of feveral roots to- 
gether, placing fome near the edge of the bor- 
ders, other bunches a foot or more back, in 
which order they will form variety more 
eligibly than in ftraight rows; or when dif- 
pol'ed lingly, or by way of edgings to borders, 
as fomctimes practifed, in wliich they have a 
(haggling appearance. 

1 he roots fhould therefore be planted five 
or fix together at leaft in a clutter, placing 
them two or three inches deep, and permit 
them to remain undifturbed four or five years 
to increafc into large bunches; they will then 
form the beft appearance. 

Their propagation is by ofF-fets of the roots; 
the befl feafon for which is June or July, 
though, they being fo hardy, it may be done 
at almofl any time after the bloom ; but I 
would prefer fummer for that work, when 
their leaves decay, and may cither be planted 
directly, or kept out of the ground till Octo- 
ber or November ; but do not however retain 
them longer out of the ground than Dccem r 
bcr, othei wife they will llowcr weak the firft 
year. Sec Bui. bus. 

GARDENS. Gardens and plantations are 
grand, ornamental, and cuconomical improve- 
ments to u country feat and cflutcs in general, 
and 
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and may be divided into the following prin- 
cipal diftrifls : — the.pleafure-ground and flow- 
er-garden — kitchen-garden — orchard— nurfery 
— and plantations. For a proper defcription 
of each, fee Pleasure-Garden, Kitchen- 
Garden, &c. 

GARCINIA, Mangoftan. 

An American tenderexotic tree for the ftqve., 
garniihed with fpeav-lhaped leaves and rofa- 
ceous flowers; 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. ' 

CharaSlers.] Calyx, a four-leaved cup, 
fpreading and perfiftent corolla, four roundifli 
concave fprcading petals. Stamina, ten up- 
right filaments placed cylindrical, with round- 
ifli antheras. Pistillum, a fub-oval ger- 
men, very fliort ftyle, crowned with a flat, 
fpreading, peltated ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a globofe, large, leathery berry, crowned with 
the fligma, containing eight fleftiy villofe feeds, 
convex on one fide and angular on the other. 

The fpecies is, 

G A R G I N i A Mango/lava. 

Garcinia, or MangoJlan.~\ It rifes with an 
upright ftem many feet high, furnilhed with 
oppolite branches which are grey coloured 
and fmooth ; thefe are garniihed with fpear- 
ihaped leaves, of a fhining green on their upper 
lide and olive on their under : the flowers are 
rofaceous, confiftingof four roundifli, dark- 
red petals, and are fucceeded by the fruit con- 
taining a foft juicy pulp of a rich flavour, in 
which the feeds are intermixed. 

The propagation of this plant is by feeds 
from where they are natives, which fliould be 
fown in pots or'boxes of light earth, and then 
imported here, and tranfplantedinto tingle pots 
and plunged into the bark-bed, care being ta- 
ken to (hade them till frefh rooted, when they 
may be managed as other woody tender ftove 
plants. 

GARDENIA, Cape Jafmine. 

This genus furniflies one fpecies of parti- 
cular note, an elegant evergreen flowering 
ill rub, from the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
{love, Angularly beautiful, floriferous, and 
fragrant, in its large, odorous, white flowers, 
which are monopctalous, five-parted, fpreading. 

Clafs and order, Prntandria Monogynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx is monophyllous, 
cjuinquangular, five-parted, and permanent. — 
Corolla, a falver-lhaped 'contorted petal, 
with a cylindrio tube and limb deeply divided 
into five oval fegmcnts. Stamina, no fila- 
ments, but five narrow anthcraj. Pistil- 
lum, a germen under the corolla, llcndcr 
ftyle, amfhilobcd oval fligma. Pkkkarpi- 
i'M, a two or four-celled berry, and many 
feeds. 



The" fpecies is, 

..;GARDENlA_/?ar/^<7. 

^. Flowery Gardenia, or Cape Jafmine.] Gar- 
denia with a woody ftem, branching in pairs 
feveral feet high, fpear-fliaped, entire, fhining 
green :. leaves, four or five inches long, and 
naif as: broad, growing by pairs oppofite ;. and 
at the fides and ends of the branches large 
clofe-fitting fpreading flowers, of "great fra- 
grance.' 

The flowers of this fhrub, although in their 
charadtfriftic ftate reckoned monopctalous, 
yet they^are often femi-double, having two or 
three feries of petals, and often as large as a 
middling rofe. 

This plant is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, China, and Japan ; but will live here 
in the full air in fummer, and in a green- 
houfe in winter, but flowers beft in the hot- 
houfe. 

It muft always be kept in pots of light rioh 
earth. 

It is eafily propagated by layers and cut- 
tings. Lay down fonie young (hoots in fpring, 
in the earth of the pots ; they will readily 
ftrike root : and cuttings of the (hoots planted 
in pots in fpring or fummer, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, or any hot-bed under glaffes, 
will be well rooted jn two or three months, 
when they ftiould be planted in feparate 
pots. 

GENISTA, Jointed-Broom. 

This genus retains low, flirubby, decidu- 
ous, and ever-green plants for the pleafure- 
ground arid green-houfe, growing from two 
to fix or feven feet high, adorned with fmall 
limple leaves, and papilionaceous yellow flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Dccandr'ia. 

Charafiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubulous, and bilabiated. Corolla is pa- 
pilionaceous ; the vexillum, oval, acute, and 
wholly rcflcxed; the wings oblong, fhort, 
and loofc ; and the keel long and erect. Sta- 
mina, ten diadclphous filaments, and Ample 
anthcra?. Pistillum, an oblong germen, 
an afcending ftyle, and acute involute ftig- 
ma. Pericardium, a roundifli, bivalvate, 
unilocular pod, and kidney-ihaped feed. 
Hardy Kinds. 

1. Genista fa°itijiis. 

Jn uw -Jhapcd, 'jcintcd- Brum.] Gcnifia 
with trailing, two-edged,, green, - (hrubby 
(Talks, dividing into many trailing, flat-joint-, 
ed branches, garniihed with fmall oval-lance- 
olate leaves, iingly at each joint, and dole 
I'pikes of yellow downs at the ends of the 
branches. 

2. Grs'lSTA tiiulaia. 

3 CL # /w* 
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Dyer's Brain.] Genifta with upright, 
ihrubby ftaiks, branching ercclly two or three 
feet high, having taper, fhiated branches, gar- 
r.iflied with fpear-fhapfd^, alternate leaves, and 
from the fides and ends of the branches nu- 
merous fmall yellow flowers. 

Variety.] Dyer's-broom with fpreading 
branches. 

The name Tinfioria, or dyer's-broom, to 
this ipecies is derived from. its ufe in dying; 
it grows naturally in feveral parts of* Bri- 
rain, Sec. 

3. Genista anglica. 

Dxvarf Englijh Broom, or Petty Whin.\ 
Genifta with ihrubby ftalks branching two 
or three feet high, armed with long fingle 
fpincs below, and garniihed with ftnalT, fpear- 
ihaped, alternate leaves, and clufters of yel- 
low flowers at the ends of the branches. 

This ipecies grows wild on. heaths and other 
barren places in many parts of England, but 
is often admitted into gardens for variety. 

4. Genista tridentata. 
Tridentcd-leafed Portugal Brccm.] Genifta 

with upright ihrubby ftalks, dividing into 
many three-cornered branches, rifing three 
or four feet high, garnifhed with three-pointed 
leaves, and large yellow flowers, fingiy from 
the fides and ends of the branches. 

Variety. — Low, narrow- leafed Portugal 
Broom. 

5. Gexista candisam. 
Upright Montpelier Genijla, or Cytiftis of 

Montpelier.] Genifta with an upright ihrub- 
by llriated Uem» branching four or five feet 
high ; garnifhed with trifoliate-leaves, hoary 
underneath, and bright yellow flowers from 
die fides of the branches. 

6. Genista fiorida. 

FlovjerySpaniJJi Dyer's Broom.] "With round 
taper uriated branches, iiLky leaves, and' ma- 
ny cinders of flowers. 

7. Genista pilofa. 

Hairy tuberculated Trailing Broom.] With 
procumbent tuberculated ftalks, and fpear- 
ihaped, obttife leaves. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

Green-hufe Kind. 

8. Geststa, canarienfs. 
Canary Broom, or Evcr-grcen Cytifus, from 

the Canary IJlandu] Genifta with upright, 
woody, flexible ftalks,. branching fix or eight 
feet high, into many angular branches, gar- 
nifhed with trifoliate, hairy, cvcr-grccn leaves, 
and fpikes of bright-yellow flowers from the 
ends of the branches. 

They flower principally in May and June, 
and lurnifti plenty of feeds in autumn. 

Of the above fpecics, the fir ft feven are har- 



dy, deciduous, fhrubby plants for the flnmbbe- 
ry, and the eighth, a tender ever-green for the 
green-houfe ; they all poflefs merit as flowery 
plants, being very floriferpus in May and June;, 
and as to the hardy forts, they are choice fur- 
niture for the fronts of the fbrubbery clumps 
contiguous to the principal lawns and walks ; 
and the fixth is a beautiful plant for the green- 
houfe collection, which inuft always be re- 
tained in pots for moving to the green-houfe 
in winter. 

t Propagation, &i: 
All the hardy forts ai'e ealily raifed frorrt 
feeds in a bed of common earth in autumn,, 
i. e. September, Odtober, or November, or 
in the fpring, covering fhem with earth near 
an inch deep ; they will rife in fpring: and in 
fpring following, when the plants are a year 
'old, tranfplant them in nurfery-rows ; or if form; 
are planted at once where they are to remain, 
they will fucceed better, becaufe, having long 
tough roots, they do not. thrive well by re- 
moval when old; the green-houfe fort may? 
alfo be raifed abundantly by feed in fpring, by. 
aid of a moderate hot-bed, fowing the feed in 
pots,' and plunge them in the hot-bed : when 
the plants are three or four inches high, prick 
them into feparate fmall pots, auct manage 
them as other green-houfe kinds. 

GENTIANA, Gentian, and Gcntianella. 
The plants are principally hardy, herba- 
ceous perennials, of the flowery and medical, 
kind, of different growths, from three or four 
inches to three or four feet ftature, orna- 
mented with oblong, fimplc leaves, and larg- 
ilh, monopetalous, tubular, four or five-parted 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Charatlers.] CaeYX is oblong^ quinquc- 
fid, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
petalous, tubular at the bate, and four or five- 
parted at the top. Stamina, five fhort fila- 
ments and Ample antherce. Pistillum, a 
cylindric germcn, no ftyle, the germen crown- 
ed by two oval ftigmas. Pericarpium, an 
oblong, bivalvato,. unilocular capfulc, and nu- 
merous feeds. 

The principal fpecics arc, 
1. Gent 1 an a acaidis. 
Acauhm, or Short -flalkcd blue Gentian, 
commonly called Gcntianella.]. Gentian with 
thick fibry roots, crowned by oblong leaves, 
many flowcr-ftnlks but two or three inches 
high, exceeded by the corolla,, garnifhed with 
fpear-fhaped, dofe- fitting, oppolitc leaves ; 
and at top, large, hcll-lhapcd, five-parted, 
erect, ir/.urc-blue flowers, of great beauty, 
appearing in May. 
a. Gentian a afcltp'wdta.. 

JfeUpias- 
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Afclcfias-leqfed Gentian. 7 ] Gentiana with 
thick fibry roots, crowned by pval-lanceo- 
late leaves, flower-ftalks a foot high, garnifh- 
ed with ovali fpeai-fhaped, amplexicaulous 
oppofite leaves, and from each fide largifti, 
bell-fhaped, blue flowers by pairs, appearing 
in June and July. 

3. Gentiana Crnclata. 

(Cruciata) — or Crofs-zvort Gentian.] Gen- 
tiana with creeping fibry roots, weak .flower- 
ftalks fix inches long, garnifhed with fpeaT- 
fhaped, oppofite leaves by pairs, each pair 
-crofting the other ; and four-parted, light-blue 
flowers, in whorls below, and in clutters at 
top, appearing in May. 

4. Gentiana lutea. . 
Yellovj Gentian Major, or Great Yellow 

Gentian.] Gentiana with thick, carroty-yel- 
low roots, crowned by large, oval-oblong, 
-pointed, veined, ftiff leaves; ftrong flower- 
ftalks three or four feet high, garnifhed 
with fmaller, oppofite, amplexicaulous leaves ; 
and wheel-fhaped, deeply five-parted, yellow 
flowers, in whorls at the upper parts, appear- 
ing very ornamental in July and Auguft : it is 
alio a valuable medical plant, and the root is 
the ufeful part. 

5. Gentiana punBata. 
Dotud -flowered Gentian.] With flowers 

bell-fhaped, moftly five-parted and dotted. 

The plants are all perennial in root, but 
annual in ftalk, which rile in fpring, flower 
in fummer, produce abundance of feed in au- 
tumn, and foon after die to the ground. 

All the fpecies, confidered as flowery plants, 
are very ornamental; the low forts are elegant 
furniture for the fronts of borders and other 
flower compartments, and the large yellow 
kind fhould be ftationed more backward, 
among the taller clafs of plants, where it will 
exhibit a noble appearance ; and as all the 
forts profper in any common -foil, affording < 
plenty of feed for propagation, fevcral of them . 
alfo incrcafe by oft-fets, they may be obtained 
plentifully in every garden. I 
All the forts arc cafily raifed from feed in 1 
•the full ground, tlx: firft three forts alio by < 
oft-fets from the roots. 1 
By feed. — Sow the feed in autumn, foon 1 
after it is ripe, or early in fpring, in a i 
bed or border of light rich ground, cither by 1 
broad-call: on the furface, 'and rake it in light- t 
lv, or in (hallow Hat drills fix inches a fun- < 
,der, covering it near half an inch deep; the ; 
plants will rife in April or May; give mode- j 
rate watering in dry weather, and clear out i 
weeds; ami' in fummer and towards autumn, 
.prick out a quantity of the bell into beds, in : 
•rows fix inches at under, where let them re- 1 



i main a year to gather ftrength ; then in au- 

• tumn or fpring tranfplant them into the places 

• where they are to remain to flower, 
i By roots. — The firft three fpecies in- 
, creafe by ofF-fets of the roots in tolerable plen- 
; ty; and autumn or fpring is the time to 

-feparate or divide them; and the flips or ofl> 
fets, if final], may either be planted in nur- 

• fery-beds for a year, or, if not divided too 
fmall, may place them at once in the flower 
compartments. •- 

■GENUS, a fraternity, race, or kind ; be- 
ing an aflemblageof different fpecies of plants, 
refembling.each other in the flower and fruit, 
or parts of fructification. 

The characVeriftical mark of every Genus 
is the whole of the flower -or fructification ; 
and all plants agreeing exactly therein are 
fpecies of the fame family or Genus ; a Ge- 
nus, therefore, may in fome meafure be com- 
pared to a family, all the relations of which 
bear the fame furname, although every "indi- 
vidual is diftinguifhed by a particular fpecific 
name ; and that by arranging under one ge- 
neric name a collection of different fpecies of 
plants, which although often ultimately differ- 
ent in their general growth, external port or 
habit, yet are all found invariably to poffefs 
certain relations in the generical characters of 
their eflential parts, the fructification or flow- 
er and fruit, that declare them all plants of 
the fame family or Genus. 

A Genus of plants, therefore, however nu- 
merous the fpecies, and different in their ge- 
neral growth, external habit, and duration, 
are fuch as agree in all the parts of the flow- 
er, which being the only generical characters, 
a principle now univerfally cftablilhed by the , 
QnRsan botany, in no cafe to be departed 
from (fee Characters). For the charac- 
ters of every Genus contain a defcriprion of 
each particular part of the flower, as the C.i~ 
, fyx % Corolla, Sir.mina, Piflilium, Pcrtcarp':um % 
Semen, and Rcceptaculum ; which being the 
fev'en parts of fructification, and the *"mt»it 
eflential and invariable parts of plants, and 
confequcntly the only parts that can determine: 
the generical characters ; and the linking lin- 
gular mark of each of the above pans of the 
flower muft run through all die fpecies of 
each refpedtive Genus, according to the de- 
fcriptive clinmr'/ers in the beginning of cverv 
Genus throughout this work ; whereby, as 
afore-mentioned, every fuch aflcmblage or 
plants, however few or numerous, Co agree- 
ing in their fructification, form a Genus. 

"By arranging every allemblagc of plants 
agreeing in their fructification, under one do- 
nomination or generical name, renJcis botany 
? 2 more 
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more Ample and eafy, which by the ancients 
was but little underftood ; as with them, almoft 
every fpecies was a Genus, and they had no 
conception of giving one common of general 
name to a number or" jSants, which, although 
agreeing in their flower, they could not difco- 
ver poueffed any thing in common ; for the 
minute pares of the fructification which lay 
the foundation of our prefent fyftems, were 
then but little known, and as little attended to ; 
as in fact the root, port or external habit of 
plants, "their duration, mode, and times of 
flowering, and their ufes, both medicinal and 
^economical, formerly fumiihed the fole cha- 
rnctcriitical diltimftion ; all of which how- 
ever, are vague and indeterminate ; but as the 
fructification' is conftantly the fame in the 
reipective Genera, nothing but thefe parts can 
wit!i certainty be employed in determining- 
each i'eparate'Genus. 

Plants and trees of the fame Genus gene- 
rally pofl'efs like medicinal powers. As for 
example, garlick, onion, and leek, belong to 
the Genus allium ; cinnamon, camphire, and 
faffafras belong to the Genus laurus ; fouth- 
ernwood, wormwood, mugwort, &c. belong 
to the Genus arlemi/ia. 

Trees which belong to the fame Genus 
will alfo ail take by grafting or budding upon 
each other: as for infeance, pear, apple, and 
quince, being all of the Genus pyrus, take 
freely upon one another; plum, apricot, cher- 
ry, and bird-cherry, Sec being all of the Ge- 
nus prunus, alfo grow upon ftocks of each 
other; almond, peach, and nectarine, belonging 
to the Genus amygdalus, grow by buddingjrp- 
on one another , currant and goofeberry be- 
long to the Genus and all the varieties will 
grow upon each other; though thefe are fel- 
dom grafted or budded; fo that mod generally ail 
forts of trees of the fame family or genus will 
grow by grafting or budding upon each other : 
and fome particular forts, though not immedi- 
ately under the fame genus, but very nearly 
allied in relationfhip, will alfo take upon each 
f;:her by grafting and budding, fuch as peach- 
es, nectarines, and almonds, by budding upon 
plum ftocks ; but, except in fome timilar cafe.*, 
ts :cs of different genera never fuccccd either by 
grafting or budding upon one another. 

The number of known Genera is upwards 
of twelve hundred, and above twenty-thou- 
fiir.i! different fpecies, befides varieties; all of 
uhich are found growing in their natural (late 
of wilducfs in fome part of the globe or other; 
and moll of them may be natutalifed in our 
gardens, fome in the open giound, others in 
the grcen-houfe and fiovc; but I he gardener 
ii not iu be intimidated at the light of thai 
2 



great number, as if the care of fo great a fa- 
mily was to fall to his lot; (nice our real va- 
luable cultivated fpecies fall vaftly lhort of 
that number, yetfufficient to furniih our gar- 
dens moft amply, both for ceconomical and' 
ornamental purpofes. 

GERANIUM, Crane's-bill, but common- 
ly called Geranium. 

It comprifes herbaceous and perennial and 
annual plants for the pleafure-ground, &c. ob- 
taining different features from one to two feet 
high, adorned with' broad limple leaves, in- 
fome roundifh, others heart-lhaped and oval, 
fome entire, and fome divided, and clutters of 
fmall pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadclphia Dccandria. 

C/iaraffers.] Calyx, five oval permanent 
leaves. .Corolla, five oval, or elfe heart- 
fhaped, fpreading- petals. Stamina, ten 
monadelphous filaments alternately longer, 
and oblong, verfatile antherae. Pistillum, 
a five-cornered germen, dong permanent flyle, 
and five-retlexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
a long fruit, fhaped like a crane's beak or" 
bill, is quinquelocular, and contains five 
feeds. 

There are many fpecies in this genus ; the 
following are the forts principally cultivated 
in the Britiih gardens, which are hardy and 
herbaceous; the other fpecies, heretofore in 
this genus, confiding principally of flirubby 
kinds for the green-houfe, &c. the modern 
botanifls, by late improvements in the botanic 
arrangements, have feparated, and placed 
them in other genera ; for which fee Erodi- 
um, and Pelargonium. 

1. Geranium pratenfe. 

Meadow Crow-fool Geranium.'] Geranium . 
with many branchy (talks, two or three feet 
high, garni Hied with divided, target-lhapcd 
leaves of fix or feven lobes, cut into many 
wing-like acute parts ; and at the top of the 
(talks large blue flowers, two upon each foot- 
Italk. 

Varieties.] With white flowers — variega- 
ted flowers. 

2. Geranium fanguhteum. 

Bloody Geranium."] Geranium with thick, 
flelhy, fibry roots; weak, branchy (talk's, a 
foot or mofc high, garrufhed with orbicular- 
divided leaves of five frifid lobes ; and deep 
red or purple flowers from the fide of the 
branches, one upon each foot-ftalk. 

Varieties.] With creel: (talks —with deeply 
jagged leaves — and with variegated flowers. 

3 . G f. rani u m phaum . 
Black-fioivered Geranium.] Geranium with 

upright, branchy (talks, ten or twelve inches 
high, divided leaves, of live or (ix laciniatcd 
lobes, 
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Iqbes, and the branches terminated by blackifh 
purple flowers, two upon each foot-ftalk. 

4. Geranium hodofum. ' 

Knotty Geranium.] Geranium with.jointed, 
branchy ftalks, fix or eight inches high, gar- 
niftied with divided leaves of three ferrated 
lobes, thofe below having foot- ftalks, the up- 
per ones fit clofe, and at the ends of the 
branches, pale purple flowers by twos upon 
each foot-ftalk. 

5. Geranium macrorrhizum. 

Long - rooted, Sweet -fmelling Geranium.'] 
Geranium with a long, thick, flelby root; 
branchy ftalks a foot high, garniflied with 
five-lobed, fmooth leaves, the lobes divided 
into many ftiort, crenated fegnients, and the 
branches terminated by bunches of purple 
flowers, two upon each foot-ftalk, and with 
inflated or bladder-like cups, and very long 
ftyle. 

6. Geranium Jiriattm. 

Striated Geranium.'] Geranium with many 
branchy ftalks, near two feet high, garniflied 
with five-lobed leaves below, and three-lobed 
ones above, and white flowers beautifully ftri- 
ated with purple, two upon each foot-ftalk. 

7. Geranium angulatitm. 
Jngular-Jialked Geranium.] Geranium with 

many branching, erect, angular ftalks, about 
two feet high, with feven-parted, palmate - 
lobed leaves below, and five-lobed, indented 
ones above j the flowers are flefli-coloured and 
marked with veins of a deeper red two or 
three on each foot r ftalk. 

8. Geranium Jibcricum. 

Siberian Geranium. ] Geranium with branch- 
ing ftalks, garni (bed with leaves acutely di- 
vided into rive parts, and flowers growing 
from the fide of the branches, each foot-ftalk 
bearing a fingle flower. 

The above eight fpecies are very hardy 
fibrous perennials, durable in root, but annual 
in ftalks, &c. which rife from the root in 
fpringj flower in May, June, and July, pro- 
ducing a great profulion of flowers, each 
compofed of five fmallilh fpreading petals (fee 
the Char ut c !crs) ; and their number renders 
them very conlpicuous ; and arc fuccccdcd by 
plenty of iced in Augurt and September, which 
if permitted to fcattcr on the ground, a crop 
of young plants will naturally rife in abun- 
dance. 

Several of them grow naturally in many 
parts of England, particularly the firfl, fe- 
ennd, third, and fourth forts; the others arc 
chiefly of foreign growth. 

All the forts piofpcr in any common foil 
of a gat den. 

They may all be employed as ornamental 



plants for the embclliftiment'of-the differenr 
compartments 1 of the plcafure-ground, and to- 
increafef the variety of the herbaceous, collec- 
tion : and as to their culture, they require only 
the common care of keeping clean from weeds, 
cutting down their decayed ftalks, and digging . 
between them annually in autumn, or any time- 
in winter or fpring. 

They may all be propagated plentifully by 
feed, and by parting their roots. 

JBy Seed. — Sow it in autumn foon after it is- 
ripe, or in fpring in a fhady border, and rakfr 
it in lightly ; when the young plants are about 
three inches high, prick diem out in beds five 
or fix inches afunder, giving occafional wa- 
terings ; and in autumn or fpring after, tranf- 
plant them where they are to remain. 

By Parting the Roots: — This may be per- 
formed any time from October till March, in 
open weather; do not divide them into too- 
fmall flips ; and may plant them at once where 
they are to remain. 

Jfrican Geranium. See Pelargonium. 

Fentandrious Geranium. See Erodium. 

GERMEN, the feed-bud, i.e. the bafe of 
the piftillum, fituated m the bottom of the 
flower, and containing the rudiments of the 
feed, and in progrefs of vegetation fwells, and 
becomes the feed-veflel. 

The Germen in mod plants Is fituated in - 
the bottom of the flower ; in fome however v 
within the corolla, and in others, under its- 
bafe, and which always fupports the ftvle 
and ftigma, the female organs of generation : ' 
wherefore modern botanifts denominate the 
feed-bud or Germen, the Ovarium or Uterus 
of plants, which, after its impregnation bv 
the male duft of the anthcra or male organ, 
falling upon the ftigma, it becomes a feed- 
veflel, gradually ripening to maturity, toge- 
ther with the feeds contained therein 

GERMINATIO, the Germination or 
fprouting of feeds, after being committed to 
the earth. 

Different forts of feeds are longer or fhort- 
cr in germinating, and riling according to- 
their nature, and heat rcquifue' for each ; icve- 
ral of the grafles often rife in one day ; crefies, 
muftard, radilh. rape, and turncp, in from 
three to fix or eight days; cucumber, melon,, 
gourd, cabbage, favoy, cauliflower, broccoli, 
iect, (pinach, lettuce, purJlanc, dill, orach, 
bean, kidney-beau, pea, &c. in from about 
three or four, to ten or fifteen davs ; onion, 
leek, carrot, parfnep, celery, in from about 
ten or twelve, to eighteen or twenty davs ; 
paifley, from about fifteen or twenty, 'to forty, 
or fifty days ; hawthorn, medlar, holly, and 
Icveral other hard, bony feeds, and nuts, arc 
often, 
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often two years before they germinate; and 
fome of the liliaceous plants never rile at all ; 
obferving, that in refpetfr. to the above obfer- 
vations or" the germination of feed, it is prin- 
cipaliv to be underfl:ood%Cfeeds fown in fpring 
and iummer; and the more advanced and warm 
the feafon, the iboner may the feed be expect- 
ed to rife. 

Seeds alfo prefcrve their germinating pro- 
perty Ihorter or longer according to their 
kinds ; fome do not retain it fcarcely a year, 
ethers for a feries of years ; particularly many 
of the papilionaceous tribe : .and it is afferted, 
that the fenlirive plant retains its germinating 
faculty for thirty or forty years. 

Mod feet's germinate the muft freely when 
fown in fpring and iummer ; fome however 
lequire to be fown in autumn, foon after they 
r.re ripe, otherwife they will not fprout in 
lei's than a year or two; which forts are always 
hinted in the courfe of the work, under their 
rtfpectivc articles. 

As air and moifture are the agents of vege- 
tation, it is for want of air that feeds winch 
are buiied at a very great depth in the earth, 
either rife but indifferently or not at all ; they 
frequently however preferve their germinating 
property for many years within the bowels of 
the earth; and it is not unufual, upon a piece 
of ground being dug up to a confiderable depth, 
to ice it covered with feveral plants, which 
probublv have not been fcen therein the me- 
mory oi man. Seeds will alfo retain their 
vegetative virtue for years in the bottom of 
wells, ditches, ponds. Sec. which when. clean- 
ed out, and the mud expofed to the air, vari- 
ous forts of plants have rifen therein, that had 
not appeared thereabouts for a great number 
of years; bv which circuniftances, certain fpe- 
tics of plants, regarded r,s left, have been ac- 
cidentally recovered. 

GEUM, Avcns, or Herb-bennct. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials for the pleaiurc-ground, riling with an- 
nual (talks about a foot high, terminated by 
pen tape ta 1 ous f ! o \vc rs . 

Cbl's ami outer, Icefamlna Polygyria. 

C/ierailt-rs.] Calyx is mcnophyllous, cut 
into ten Segments, alternately fniailer. Co- 
rolla, five routuiilh petals, long and narrow 
towaid tli? bafe. Stamina, twenty, or nu- 
merous filaments, and broad obtufc antherx-. 
I'ist ili.um. numerous gcrir.imi collected r.uo 
a head, and many long, hairy II vies, and 
fimple lti[;ir.as.— 1'KP.lfAkt'lUM, none, nu- 
merous (teds fitting on the oblong receptacle 
placed on the calyx. 

The principal fpecies ate ; 

I. Gl.fM urbanum. 

9 



Urbauous Common Averts vr Herb-berinet.'] 
Geum with thick, fibry, aromatic roots, 
crowned by large, Jyre-fhaped, rough, fer- 
rated leaves, and upright, round, hairy fialks, 
a foot high, terminated by largifh yellow flow- ' 
ers,,fucceeded by globular fruit. 

This grows wild in woods and by hedge 
fides in England, &c. the root is ufed in medi- 
cine, and the young leaves often as a pot-herb. 

2. Geum riva/e. 

River, or Marjh nodding-fiowrcd Avens.] 
Geum with a thick, flefliy, very fibry root, 
crowned wiuYlarge lyrated, hairy leaves, and 
upright (talks ten or twelve inches high, ter- 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one fide. 

Varieties.] With red flowers — large yel- 
low flowers. 

3. Geum virginianum. 

Virginia ternate-kaved Avcus.] Geum with 
upright italics a foot and a half high, ternate 
leaves below, thofe above fimple, and the 
(talks terminated by fmall white flosvers. 

4. Geum montanum. . - 
Mountain Avcus of the Alps.] Geum with ~ 

a thick, flefhy, fibrated, creeping root, crown- 
ed with leaves compofed of feveral fmall irre- 
gular lobes terminated by a broad roundiih 
one, and (lender (talks near a foot high, gar- 
mflied with narrow fharp-pointed leaves, and 
terminated by folitary yellow flowers. 

.Variety.] Dwarf Alpine Avcus, with a large 
golden flower. 

All thefe plants have perennial roots and 
annual (talks, which rife in fpring, flower in 
May and June, and ripen feeds in July and 
Auguft. The plants are hardy, and fuccced 
almoft any where. 

They may be introduced in the pleafure- 
ground here' and there towards the fronts of 
the flower and fhrubbcry compartments, to 
incrcafe the variety. 

Their propagation is both by feed, and by 
parting the roots. Sow the feed in September 
in a bed or border, and the plants will rife in 
fpring. By parting the roots, it may be done 
any tunc in open weather, from September till 
March. 

GLADIOLUS, Gladiole, Sword-lily, or 
Corn-flat;. 

The plants are tuberous-rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery pctcniiiuls, of the liliaceous tribe, for 
the plcaiurc-garden, and grecn-houfe; having 
fword-lhaped leaves, and creel annual (lalks 
two feet high, adorned with hcxapctalou.s, 
lily-like flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monogyma. 

Characicrs. \ Cai.yx, a Ipatha to each flow- 
er. Corolla, fix' oblong petals united ;it 
their buff, the three upper ones inclining 
togethei, 
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together, and the under ones fpread open. 
Stamina, three filaments, iriferted into every 
other petal, and oblong anther*. P/stil- 
toM, a germen under the corolla, fiflgle ftyle, 
and trifia concave ftigma. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, ventricofe, trigonal, trilocular 
eapfule, and roundifh feedsv 

There is but one hardy fpecies common to 
the Englifh gardens, out of which are many 
eminent varieties. 

r. Gladiolus Communis. 
Common Gladiole.'] Gladiolus with a round, 
deprefled, tuherous, bulb-like root, fending up 
long fword-fhaped leaves, embracing each 
other at the bafe; between them an erect flow- 
er-ftalk two or three feet high, the top gar- 
nifhed with feveral largifh flowers at a di- 
ftance, of different colours in the varieties, and 
in fome ranged all on one fide of the fta.'k, and 
in others in two ranges, &c. 

Varieties.] Common red Gladiolus, with 
flowers ranged on one fide of the (talk — pur- 
ple flowers on one fide of the ftalk — white 
flowers on one fide of theftalk — crimfon flow- 
ers on one fide of the ftalk — red flowers rang- 
ed in a double feries — white flowers in a dou- 
ble feries— broad leafed, tall Gladiole, with 
large purple flowers — broad leaves, and large 
crimfon flowers. All oS which are varieties of 
one fpecies, as the feed faved from one plant 
often produces them all. They all flower in 
the end of May; and in June ; are very conspi- 
cuous and ornamental, and are fuccceded by 
plenty of feed in Auguft, and their ftalks and 
leaves decay foon after. 
2. Gladiolus imbricatus. 
Imbricated flo-wercd Ruffian Gladiole.] Gla- 
diole with fword-formed leaves, and flowers 
imbricated over one another. 

The plants are very hardy, and will fiou-. 
r.ifh almoft any where, and increafe greatly, by 
their roots, efpecially the common red fort, fo 
as often to become troublefome. 

They arc proper furniture for the common 
flower borders, Sec. intermixed with other per- 
ennials of fimilar growth, where they will 
exhibit a very fine appearance when in flower. 

The time to plant them is September, Oc- 
tober, and November, or early in the fpring. 
They fhould be taken up every two or three 
years at the decay of the leaves, to feparate the 
olF-fets, &c. 

All the varieties are propagated plentifully 
hy off-fcts from the roots, which they emit 
in abundance every year like tulips and other 
bulbs. July and the beginning of Auguft, 
when the ftalks and leaves decay, is the time to 
take up the roots to feparate the off-fcts, or to 
Uanfplant the roots from one place to another; 



though, if taken, up at the proper time, they 
may be kept out of the ground till October of 
November, or longer if neceflary. 

They may alfo be propagated by feed. Sow 
it in autumn in a bed or border of light earth ; 
the plants will come up in the fpring, and 
when their leaves decay in fummer, tranf- 
plant them into nurfery-beds to remain a year 
•or two, till of due fize to flower ; then tranf- 
plant them where they are to remain. 
The principal green-houfe fpecies are, 

3. Gladiolus cardinalir. 
Scarlet Superb Gladiofus.] Gladiolus with a< 

bulbous root, many-nerved, f%vord-fhaped 
leaves, and an erect large fcarlet corolla, with, 
a bell-fhaped border. 

4. Gladiolus anguflus. 
Narrow-leaved Gladiolus.] Gladiolus with 

a round bulbous root, linear leaves, and flow- 
ers diftant on the fpikes. 

5. Gladiolus trifiis. ■ 
Sad-flowered Gladiolus. ] Gladiolus with an 

oval bulbous root, linear crofs-fhaped leaves, 
and dull-purple, and cream-coloured campa— 
nulated flowers. 

Thefe fpecies are propagated as the Gladiolus- 
communis, but require die protection of the; 
green-houfe in winter. 

GLASS-CASE, in. gardening, is a light 
airy erection of glafs fames, in proper frame- 
work, upright in the front and ends-, and- 
floping at top from a back wall, north r to the 
front, fouthward ; the front, top, and both 
ends being all glafs-work framing ; and is ufe- 
ful wherein to protect many forts of curious- 
or tenderifh plants in winter ; which want only 
occafional protection from fevere froft, and_- 
for oiher fimilar purpofes— and fome other op - 
c'afions. : 

This Glafs-Cafc erection is conftructed oc- 
cafionally, either againfl fome ready-built: 
•commodious fouth wall, which ferves for the 
back, all the other parts forward being- wood- 
work and glafs, or erected detached in a fimi- 
lar fituation, fo as the whole front ftands 
fouthwards, the back being formed" of brick- 
work, Sec. or of wood, double planked; but 
the former is preferable;, and the whole gene- 
rally ranged longways* nearly eafr and weft,- 
with the front fouthward to the full fun ; in 
dimeniions five- or fix, to eight or ten feet, 
wide, hy ten, fifteen, or twenty feet- long, or 
more, as may- be required ; fix or eight, to 
ten feet high behind, by rive or fix, to leven or. 
eight in the front, both ends in proportion- 
with the top, Hoping from the back-wall to the 
front erection, having an entrance door in- 
front, or one end : the front, both ends, and. 
top, being all glafs-work, as before intimated,. 

are 
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are made to flkle open; a'nd-if fome fire flues 
are carried along the back and front internally, 
proceeding from an external furnace, for oc- 
cafional tire heat in winter, it would be more 
effectual to fervc particu&r purpofes. 

A Glafs-Cafe, as above, is occafionally 
ufed as a prefervatory department in which to 
\\ inter many forts of curious exotics, both ot 
the hardier grcen-houfe kinds, which only 
want protection from fevere cold, as alfo many 
choice kinds of the open ground which are ra- 
ther tenderiih in their minor growth, or any- 
other particular or curious hardy plants, both 
of flowers, fhrubs, and young trees, efpecially 
fome principal choice evergreen kinds, to pro- 
tect them more effectually t'rom the ravages of 
rigorous frofts or cutting Wafts in winter and 
early fpring; and at the fame time, when mild 
open weather, can enjoy the full air by open- 
ing the glafles accordingly ; all which, in- 
tended for fuch occafional protection, being 
in pots, can be readily placed in this preferva- 
tory at the approach of fevere weather, and 
be thus preferved in good condition till fettled 
weather in fpring, &C then removed into the 
full air : and the faid Glafs-Cafe, in fummer 
and autumn, when unoccupied on the above 
occafion, will be of utility, in which to place 
fome kinds of curious tender plants when in 
flower for feeding, to guard them from heavy 
or incelTant rain or cold night dews in autumn, 
■which, in many forts, would retard, or fome- 
timcs wholly fiuftrate their production of 
good feed, as in fome forts of curious tender 
annuals, particularly the fine double balfa- 
mines, cock's-combs, tricolors, double ftra- 
moniums, diamond ficoides, &c. 

Like wife a Glafs-Cafe, as above, is occa- 
fionally ufed in fpring and early part of fum- 
mer, April, May, and June, as a kind of 
drawing-frame, in which to draw fome par- 
ticular forts of curious annuals to a tali 
growth where required, fuch as the large or 
giant cock's-combs, tricolors, doublc-ftramo- 
niums, doublc-ftripcd balfams, egg-plants, &c. 
the plants being firft railed in hot-beds under 
garden-frames, till of twelve or fifteen inches 
growth, then a hot-bed being made in the 
Glafs-Cafe, earthed at top, and the plants in 
potj finely, are then plungal into the earth of 
the hot-bed— the glafles fhut clofc, only giv- 
ing neccflTary adnutlion of frcfli air every day, 
tliev will here run up to a tail ftaturc, in the 
heft perfection of It length and flowering. — 
See Annual Plants, alfo Celofta aijlata, or 
cock's-comb, and Amaranthus tricolor, &c. 

A Glafs-Cafe is alio fomctitnes adopted as 
an appurtenance to a liot-houfc or (love, but J 
detached therefrom, having internal Hues for 



fire-heat in winter, and to ferve as a preferya- 
tory refidence for many forts of exotics, which 
being rather tenderer lhan common grcen- 
houfe plants, yet do not require the conftant 
full heat as the more tender kinds, which need 
the temperature of a pine-apple ftove or hot- 
houfe, but only to have the afliftancc of mo- 
derate fire-heat in winter, in cold nights, and 
when very damp, cloudy, foggy weather, and 
in fevere frofts, &c. and that in mild temperate 
weather require only a very moderate aid of 
fire-heat. 

Sometimes a kind of fimilar Glafs-Cafe is 
ufed in the bufinefs of forcing feveral kinds of 
flowering plants and efculents, either by means 
of an internal bark-bed, or flues for fire-heat > 
or that, when intended for this purpofe, ir is 
eligible to have both an internal pit for a bark- 
bed aforcfaid, and flues for fire, to ufe either 
of them feparately, or fometimes both on par- 
ticular occafions. 

GLEDITSIA, Thrce-thorned Acacia, 
There is but one fpecies, a large deciduefns 
tree for ornamental plantations, adorned with 
beautiful pinnated foliage, and amentaceous 
male and hermaphrodite flowers on the fame 
plant, and females on feparate trees. 
Clafs and order, Polygamia Diaecia. 
Chat-afters.] Calyx, male flowers colleft- 
ed in a long compact cylindric catkin, termi- 
nated by the hermaphrodites, each haying a 
three-leafed cup, and female flowers on fepa- 
rate plants, having a five-parted calyx. Co- 
rolla, three roundifh petals in the males and 
hermaphrodites, and five long acute ones in the 
females. Stamina, fix filaments and ob- 
long anthera?. Pistillum, a broad germen 
longer than the corolla, fhort reflcxed ftyle, and 
thick ftigma. Pericarpjum, a large flat 
pod, having tranfvcrfe partitions, each divifion 
replete with pulp, and one hard round feed. 
The fpecies is, 
Gleditsia triacantltos. 
Threc-thorncd Acacia.] Gleditfia with an up- 
right trunk, rifing thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out regularly, and having the ftcm 
and branches armed with many long triple 
thorns, and clofely garnifhed with doubly pin- 
nated leaves, each leaf confuting often of near 
two hundred fmallcr leaves or foliola ; and 
amentaceous grccnifh flowers from the (ides of 
the branches, fuccccdcd by broad feed-pods 
near a foot and half long. 

funnies.] With fewer thorns, fmallui leaves, 
and oval pods. — With very flrong thorns. 

Thcfc trees have fingular beauty in fummer, 
when cloathed with their large, long, pinnated 
foliage, which fpicad open delightfully in fine 
weather, but rather droop and contract at the 
approach 
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approach of bad. They flower -in July; but 
the 'fltfwers 'being of an herbaceous colourj 
•make, but little appearance.; but their large 
-feed-pods have a fine effect, though thefe J 
'not often attain perfection in England. 

They are natives originally of America J 
: but grow freely here in any fituation. f 
Both the varieties are fine furniture for all; 
ornamental plantations and fhrubberyTWork,j 
t &c.-and have an admirable effect, placed finglyj 
; in large opens of grafs ground. 

Propagation. 
Their propagation is by feeds, which are| 
-annually procured from America by the feedf-j 
men: fow them in fpring in a warm border- 
! 6f'light earth half an inch deep, giving occa-j' 
fional watering in dry weather, and the plants 
will rife the fame feafon; and by fpring follow-j 
ing, thelargeft willhe fit to tranfplant,_and in 1 
'fpring after, all the reft; planting them in nur- 
fery-rows, one foot by two afunder, to remain 
till a yard or two high. 
GLOBULARIA, Globular blue Daify. 
The plants are herbaceous, flowery peren- 
nials, producing annual ftalks from about fix 
to ten or twelve inches high, furmounted by 
"globular heads of blue flowers. 
-Clafs and order, Tetrandria Momgynia. 
Charafters.] Calyx, a. general cup^ eon 
- taining many florets, each having a monophyl, 
lous' cup, five-parted at top. 'Corolla, the 
general flower confifts of many florets col-i 
Leered into a. globular head;' each floret is mo4 
nopetalous, tubular, and five-parted at the 
brim. Stamina, four filaments, and incum- 
bent anthera. Pistillum, an oval germen, 
fingle ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pericar- 
piUM, none; one feed to each floret, lodged hi 
its calyx. 

There is but one fpecies common to our 
gardens, viz. 

Globularia vulgaris. 

CommonGlobularia.] Globulariawith broad, 
thick, radical leaves, three-parted at the ends ; 
upright ftalks from about lix to ten or twelve 
inches high, garnilhcd with lpear-ftiaped 
leaves ; and the top crowned by a globular 
head of fine blue flowers, compofed of many 
florets in one general cup. Sec the Char a filers. 

It flowers in June and makes a good ap- 

Searancc towards the fronts of the flower-bor- 
ers, but flowers heft in a lhady moift fituation. 

The propagation is effected by parting (he 
roots in September. 
GLORIOSA, Superb Lily. 
It is a tender, herbaceous, flowering peren- 
nial for the ftove, producing trailing, annual 
ftalks fcvcral fect long, and hcxapctalous lilia- 
ceous flowers. 
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Clafs and order, HexandriaJi/fonogynia. 
Charqftfh.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong, fpear fiiaped, Waved, extremely 
long petals, wholly reflexed back. Stamina, 
fix fpreading filaments, and incumbent anthe- 
ras. Pistillum, a globular germen. Hen- 
der inclinated-ftyle, and triple ftigma. Per i- 
carpium, an oval, trilocular capfule, and 
many globular feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, viz 
Gloriosa fuperha. 

Superb Lily.] Gloriofawith a thick, flefby, 
tuberous root; fending forth from its centre 
declinated round ftalks, growing eight or- ten 
feet long, gamifhed with veryloug, narrow 
leaves, running out to a- point, terminated-by 
a long tendril ; and from the upper part of the 
ftalks, large flame-coloured drooping flowers 
of fix widely fpreading reflexed petals. 

It flowers in June and July, and is of admi- 
rable beauty, hence it derives the name G/oriofa, 
or Superb Lily. 

This plant being a native of Ceylon and 
Malabar, very warm countries, requires the 
protection of the hot-houfe here, fo muft be 
kept in pots of light earth, and placed conftant- 
ly in that department. The flower-ftalks 
(hoot forth in March or April, -which being 
long, and of trailing growth, muft have tall 
fticks placed for their fupport : water them 
frequently in fummer during their growth ; 
but give very little after their flowers and ftalks 
decay. 

The time for removing the roots either for 
increafe, or to tranfplant into frefh earth, &c. 
is in autumn when their ftalks decay, or 
early in fpring before they begin to fhoot. 

It is propagated by ofF-fets of the roots, 
which they yield in tolerable plenty, and may 
be feparated any time after the ftalks decay, or 
: " fpring before new ones arife. 
GLOXINIA. 

This genus confifts of a perennial, herba- 
ceous, flowery plant, garnifhed with oblong 
leaves, and terminated by fpikes of bell-fhaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia dngiofpermia. 
Charaflers.] Calyx is five-parted, and 
withering. Corolla, bell-fliapeci, with the 
border oblique. Stamina, with the rudi- 
ment, five filaments, inferred in the receptacle, 
and connivent anthcrre. Pistillum, an ob- 
long germen, limple ftyle, and bilobed ftigma. 
Pericarimum, an oblong quadrangular cap- 
fule, with five cells, having oblong feeds. 
Of this genus there is but one fpecies, viz. 
Gloxinia macttlata. 

Spotted Gloxinia.'] I lath thick, flefhy, knot- 
ioots, fending up fevcral robuft, iiinplo, 
s 3 U fuconK-nt. 
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fucculcnt, purplifh Halts; a foot "high, gar- 

• nifhcd with oblong, ferrated, thick, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and terminated by fhort fpikes of blue 
beli-fhaped flowers, 

As the feeds of this plant rarely ripen 
in England, it muft therefore be propagated 
bv dividing the roots in the fpring, planting 
each oft-fet in a pot of rich mould, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, where they muft continually 
remain. It may alfo be increafed by cuttings 
of the ftalks planted in pots, and plunged as 
albrefaid. 

GLUMA, Glume. 

This is a fpecies of calyx confifting of 
two or three membranous valves which are 
often pellucid at their edges; this kind of cup 
belongs to the grafles, rulhes, and other trian- 
drious plants. 

GLYCINE, knobbed-rooted Liquorice 
Vetch. 

This genus furnifhes three fhrubby voluhi- 
late climbers of America, &c. for the pleafure- 
ground and green-houfc, mounting upon fup- 
port by their twining climbing ftalks, many 
feet high, adorned with large, noble, pinnated 
foliage, and fine papilionaceous, blue, fcarlet, 
and reddifh flowers, in the different fpecies. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous and 
bilabiated. Corolla is papilionaceous, hav- 
ing a heart-fhapcd vexillum, fmall, oblong- 
'ovai wings; and narrow fkkle-maped keel. 
Stamina, ten diadelphous filaments, and 
iingle anthers;. Pistillum, an oblong ger- 
men,'fpiral ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, an oblong pod, and kidney- (baped 
feed. 

The fpecies arc, 

1 . Glvci xe fruufcens. 
Shrubby Glycine, commonly called Carolina 

Kidney - bean - tree] Glycine with fhrubby 
climbing ftalks, twining round any fupport, 
fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned with pin- 
nated leaves of three pair of folioles, termi- 
nated by an odd one, and from the axillas, 
dufters of large blujfh -purple flowers, fuc- 

• ecded by long pods, like thofc of the climb- 
ing kidney-bean* 

2 . Glycine coccinca- 
Scarlet Glycine.] Glycine with a fhrubhy, 

climbing ft cm, which, if fupportcd, will 
grow to the height of many feet, producing 
a great number of flowers on its pendent 
brandies: the leaves grow three together, anil 
arc nearly round ; the flowers, which arifc 
from the axillas of the leaves, grow, for the 
mod part, in pairs, arc of a deep fcarlet co- 
lour, with the bottom of the vexillum deco- 
rated with a large yellow fpot. 

3 



3. Glycine rubicurida. .' ■ ■ 

Reddiji, dingy-cowered Glycine.] Glycine 
with a fhrubby, twining ftem, running up to the 
height of five, fix, or more feet, furnifhed 
with tcrnate leaves, the folioles almoft oval 
and entire; from the axillae of the leaves arifc 
the flowers, growing in threes; they are large 
and fhowy, and are of a dull-red colour. 

Thefe are elegant fhrubby climbers, orna- 
mental both in foliage and flowers, and cu- 
rious in their lofty climbing growth, in the 
volubilate order ; flowering generally in July 
and Auguft, but do not ripen feed-in this coun- 
try. They may be introduced in principal 
compartments in the pleafure-ground ; and 
fome of the fecond and third forts kept alfo in 
pots, to behoufed in winter. 

They are eafily propagated by feed. 

By Seed. — This is imported annually. Sow 
it in fpring in abed of light earth, half an inch 
deep ; give the young plants occafional protec- 
tion of mats from froft the following winter."; 
in fpring plant out fome of the largeft in nur.- 
fery-rows, and in fpring after put out, the re- 
mainder. 

By Layers. — In autumn lay down the young 
(hoots in the earth, and by that time twelve- 
month they will be rooted.and fit to tranfplanr. 

GLYCYRR.HIZA, Liquorice. 

This genus furnifhes one valuable herba- 
ceous perennial for medical, ufe, producing an- 
nual ftalks a yard or more high, pinnated 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers. 

Glafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, and bilabiated. Corolla is papilio- 
naceous, having a long, erect vexillum, ob- 
long wings, and dipetalous carina. Stami- 
na^ ten diadelphous filaments and roundifh 
anthene. Pistillum, a fhort germcn, flcn- 
dcr ftyle, and rifing obtufe ftigma. Pkri- 
carpium, an oval or oblong pod, and kid- 
ncy-fhaped feed. 

The moft material fpecies arc, 

1. GLYCYRRHIZA glabra.. 

Smooth-podded Glycyrr/iixa, or Common Li- 
quorice] Glycyrrhiza with a long, thick, 
creeping root, ftriking fcvcral feet deep into 
the ground ; upright, firm, herbaceous ftalks, 
annually, three or four feet high, garnifhed 
with winged leaves of four or live pair of oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; and from 
the axillas creel fpiltcs of palc-bluc flowers in 
July, fuccccdcd by fhort fmoolh pods. 

The root of this is the ufeful part, which is 
replete with a fwect, ballamic, peroral juice, 
much ufed in all compofitions for coughs and 
difordcrs of the fiomach. 

2. Glycyrrhiza tchinata* 

Echinatcd 
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HcIi mated or Pricklyrpoddcd Liquorice.'] It 
is nearly like the common fort, only the- feed- 
pods are prickly. „ - ; 

Both thefe fpecies, are very hardy perennials, 
but the firft fpecies is the fort commonly culti- 
vated fbrufe, its roots being fuller of juice and 
fweeter than the other. 

The roots are perennial, but the ftalks rife 
in fpring, and decay in autumn. 

They delight in a deep light foil, in which 
'the roots will run down three or four feet deep, 
and attain a large fize if permitted to ftand three 
or four years ; and from the main root fmaller 
ones run off horizontally; and from thefe ho- 
rizontal roots, that run near the furface, cut- 
tings for fets or young plants are taken for pro- 
pagation, which are generally procured at the 
time when the Liquorice is taken up for ufe, 
being fit in three years after planting. But 
cuttings for planting may be occafionally taken 
off before that period, it particularly wanted. 

Where large quantities are required for fale, 
they may be cultivated in fields, as pradtifed 
in many parts of England ; vaft quantities are 
alfo raifed in fome of the kitchen-gardens 
about London, where, by the richnefs and 
depth of the ground, the roots attain their ut- 
moft perfection in length and bulk. 

The length and thicknefs of the roots is a 
principal confidcration to the planter, as they 
are always fold by weight. 

Propagation and Culture. 

Their propagation is, as above defcribed, ef- 
fected by cuttings of the fmall roots ifluing 
from the fides of the main ones, near the fur- 
face of the earth, dividing them into lengths 
of fix or eight inches, each having one or 
more good buds or eyes ; and the proper fea- 
fon for procuring the fets for planting is any 
time, in open weather, from October till 
March, though from the middle of February, 
till the middle of March, is rather the mod 
fucr.efsful fcafon for planting. 

An open fituation is the mofl fuitable for a 
plantation of thefe plants. 

Particular regard lhould alfo be had to the 
foil.; it ought to be of a light, loofe tempe- 
rature, and three or four feet deep if poffiblc; 
for the roots of the Liquorice will arrive at 
that depth and more; and the longer the roots, 
the more valuable they are for falc by weight. 

Having fixed on the ground, let it be trenched 
two or three fpades deep, if the depth of proper 
foil will admit ; then having your fets ready, pro- 
ceed to plant them by line and dibble, planting 
the fets a foot diftancc in each row ; putting 
them perpendicular into the ground, with the 
tops about an inch under the furface, and let 
the rows be a foot and a half afundcr ; though 



the London gardeners feldom allow more than 
twelve inches between row. and, row; thefe 
gardeners alfo fow a crop of onions on the 
fame ground the .firft year, which, as the 
onions root but flender, and fpread but "little at 
top, may be done without any detriment to. 
the Liquorice, nor that to the onions, as it 
does not rife above ten or twelve inches high the 
firft fummer ; obferving to keep the ground 
clean from weeds during that feafon by hoe- 
ing; and if there is a crop of onions, ufe the 
fmall hoe, cutting out the onions to four or 
five inches diftance, clearing away fuch as 
grow immediately clofe to the Liquorice plants ; 
and when the onions are gathered, give the 
ground a thorough hoeing with a large hoe* 
to loofen the furface, and deflxoy all weeds ef- 
fectually ; and in autumn cut down the decay- 
ed ftalks of the Liquorice, and nothing more 
is neceffary to be done till fpring; when, in 
February or March, give a flight digging be- 
tween the rows, and, during fpring and fum- 
mer, keep down all weeds by broad-hoeing ; 
and in autumn, when the ftalks are in a decay- 
ing ftate, cut them down to the furface of the 
earth as before obferved. The fame work is 
to be repeated every fucceeding year: that is, 
flightly ftir the ground in fpring, keeping down 
all weeds in fummer by hoeing; but after the 
firft or fecond year, the ftalks of the Liquor- 
ice will Ihoot ftrongly, and foon cover the 
ground, fo as greatly to retard the growth of 
weeds. 

Likewife every autumn, about October, 
when the ftalks begin to decay, cut them down 
to the ground and clear them off. 

In three years after planting, the roots of 
the Liquorice will be fit to take up; and 'the 
proper feafon for this is any time from the 
beginning of November till February; for it 
fhould neither be taken up before the. ftalks 
arc • fully decayed, nor deferred till late in 
fpring, otherwilethe roots will be apt'tp ihrink 
and diminifh in weight. 

The method of taking up the Liquorice is 
by trenching the ground, beginning at one end, 
and open a trench clofe to the firft row three 
fpades deep, or to the depth of the roots ; at 
•which work, three or four fpadefmen are gc-» 
ncrally employed at each trench ; one goes on 
with the top fpit, a fecond with the next fpit, 
another with a third fpit, and the fourth fpadef- 
man commonly gets to the bottom of the. roots, 
having a mattock to aflift him occafionally to 
clear them, fo, as he takes them up, throws 
them on the top of the ground ; and in this 
manner proceed row and row, till the whole 
plantation is taken up. 

The fmall fide-roots are trimmed off, and 
3 R 2 the 
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the beft divided into lengths for firefh fets, and 
the main roots are tied in bundles ready for 
fale. 

It is of advantage toifell them as Toon as 
poffible after they are taken up, before they 
lofe much of their weight. 

GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed, Goldy-locks, 
Eternal- flower, Eveilafting, &c. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous and fmaJ! 
under-Ihrubby flowering perennials for the open 
ground and green-houte, of different ftatures, 
from lis or eight inches, to four or five feet, 
adorned moftly with white hoary leaves, and 
terminated by compound flowers in corymbous 
clufters, remarkable for retaining their beauty 
for years after being gathered. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygatnia Su- 
perfua. 

Clmratlers.] Calyx, compound flowers, 
having a roundiih, imbricated, permanent, 
general cup. Corolla, many hermaphro- 
dite and female florets in one general cup; 
die females have no petals. Stamina, five 
filaments, and cylindric antheraj. Pistil- 
LUM, an oval germen, filiform ftyle, and 
bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, none: the ca- 
lyx is permanent and glofly ; and the feeds are 
angle under each floret, and crowned with 
down. 

The moft material fpecies in the Englifh 
gardens are the following three hardy, and 
four tender kinds. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Gnaphalium margaritaceum. 
Pearly-white Eternal-flower.] Gnaphalium 

with creeping, very fpreading roots, crowned 
with broad, fpear-lhaped, white, hoary leaves; 
herbaceous, thick, woolly ftalks, a foot and 
half high, branching out upward, garnithed 
with long, acute-pointed, white woolly leaves 
placed alternate, and each branch terminated 
by a corymbous clutter of ycllowifh flowers, 
in large, prickly, white, permanent cups, ap- 
pearing in June and July, very ornamental ; 
and which, if gathered in a dry day foon after 
ihey appear, will retain their beauty fome 
years ; hence it is often called cvcrlafting, or 
eternal flower. ' 

This fpreads and multiplies exceedingly by 
its creeping roots. 

2. Gnaphalium, plantaginifolium. 
Plantain-leafed Cudweed.* Gnaphalium 

widi large, oval, woolly, radical leaves ; far- 
mcntous, procumbent, running lhoots rooting 
in the ground, and herbaceous, fimplc ftalks 
Cx or eight inches high, terminated by a co- 
rymbus of white flowers in June, July, flee. 

This alfo multiplies greatly by its off-fet- 
runncrs rooting in the earth. 



3. Gnaphalium Steeehas. 

■ NarrotV' leafed Steecbas.]. Gnaphalium wi^h. 
ia Ihrubby ftalk, branching into long, llender 
Iftalks three feet high, covered with- a white 
'bark, narrow leaves, hoary underneath, and 
all the branches termfnated by compound co- 
rymbous clufters of yellow flowers appearing 
from May or June,' to the end of fummcr, 
and which, it gathered dry, will continue 
fome years. 

Tender Kinds. 

4. Gnaphalium Orientals 

Oriental Goldy-locks., or Immortal Flower,] 
Of which there are the following Varieties. 

Dwarf Oriental Goldy-locks. — Hath a fhorr, 
ihrubby'ftalk, a few inches high, branching 
out into many heads, garnilhed with narrow, 
woolly leaves, and from the heads, flower- 
ftalks'fix or eight inches long, terminated by 
a compound corymbous of golden yellow 
flowers. 

Narrow-leafed Oriental Immortal Flower: — . 
Hath Ihrubby ftalks, branching two or three 
feet high, long, fpear-ihaped, woolly leaves, 
and the branches terminated by a compound 
corymbus of golden yellow flowers — likewife 
a variety with filvery white flowers. 

Broad-leafed Oriental Immortal Flower.-— 
Hath broad, fpear-fhaped, white, woolly, ra- 
dical leaves; woolly ftalks branching a foot 
and half high, adorned with fpear-lhaped 
woolly leaves ; and the branches terminated 
by compound clufters of golden yellow flowers. 

Thefe three varieties of Gnaphalium Orien- 
tate flower in May and June, and often con- 
tinue in fucceflion great part of fummcr ; and 
if thofe of all the forts are gathered before 
they are too ripe, in a dry day, they remain 
beautiful for many years ; hence the name Im- 
mortal flower, &c. 

5. Gnaphalium odoratiffimum. 

Mojl Odorous, or Swect-fcenud Eternal 
Flower.'] Gnaphalium with Ihrubby-winged 
ftalks, branching irregularly a yard high, ob- 
long, blunt leaves, hoarv underneath, and de- 
current, having a wing or border running a- 
long the ftalk or branch, and the branches.ter- 
minatcd by compound, clofe, corymbous cluf- 
ters of bright gold-coloured flowers, changing 
to a dark yellow. 

6. Gnaphalium arbor$um. 

Tree Gnaphalium."] Gnaphalium with a 
woody ftem, branching four or five Tect high, 
narrow fcflilc leaves, with rcvolute borders, 
fmooth on their upper fide, and roundiih 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. 

7. Gnaphalium tgncfeim. 
Rtd-fowertd Gnaphalium.] Gnaphalium 

with a Ihrubby branching ftem, a foot high, 
fcflile, 
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fertile, lanceolate, downy leaves, and acorym- 
bus of globore, orange-coloured flowers, 
changing to a.red. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies of Gnapha- 
iium are compound, having many fmall flo- 
rets, common to one general cup or calyx, 
which is perfiftent, dry, and fhining (fee the 
Characters) ; and generally all terminate the 
branches in a compound, compact corymbus, 
and all of which, the flower-heads being dry, 
fcaly, and parched, they, without any aflift- 
ance of water, poflefs the Angular property 
of retaining their beaury in their proper colours 
for feveral years, if kept dry arid clean. 

Moft of the forts come into flower about 
June, and continue great part of fummer. 

The firft three forts are hardy, and may be 
employed as plants of ornament, in any com- 
partment of the pleafure-ground, for they will , 
thrive in any foil and fituation ; the two firft 
of which increafe exceedingly by their roots, 
and rooting (hoots, which may be taken off" 
in autumn or fpring, and planted where they 
are to remain ; and the third fort being fhrub- 
by, is propagated alfo by planting flips or cut- 
tings of its moots any time in fpring or fum- 
mer, in a fhady border. 

But the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh fpe- 
cies are fomewhat tender, and fome fhould be 
kept in pots, to be fheltered in a green-houfe 
or garden-frame in winter; others may be 
planted in the full ground in a warm, dry fitua- 
tion, efpecially the oriental kind, and varieties , 
alfo, the fweet-fcented fort ; for thefe two 
fpecies will ftruggle tolerably through an ordi- 
nary winter, and make a pretty appearance 
during the fummer months. All thefe being 
fhrubby, are propagated by flips or cuttings 
of their lhoots, any time in fpring or fummer ; 
planted cither in borders of natural earth, and 
covered with hand-glades till rooted, or by 
planting them in pots, and placing them in a 
hot-bed, which will bring them forwarder. 
GOMPHRENA, Globe Amaranthus. 
In this genus there are two tender, very or- 
namental-flowering annuals, and varieties, of 
two or three feet ftature, adorned with fimple, 
entire foliage, and globular heads of aggregate 
florets. 

Clafs and order, Pentatulria Digynia. 

Charatltrs.] Calyx, many florets, collect- 
ed into a capitulum or head, each having a 
diphyllous, coloured, permanent cup. Co- 
rolla, numerous, fmall, erect florets, col- 
lected into a dole head ; each floret five- 
parted at the brim, and has a fivc-pnitcd nec- 
tar i um. Stamina, five- fcarcc difcerniblc 
filaments. Pistulum, in each floret an 
oval gcrmen, two fmall flylcs, and fimplc 



Aigmas. Pericarpium, a fmall, roundi/h 
capfule fucceeding each floret, : and one 
roundifh feed. 
The fpecies is, 

' GoMPHRENA Globofa. 

Globular-headed Indian Gomphrena, com- 
monly called Globe Amaranthus.'] Gomphrena. 
with an upright ftalk, branching erectly all- 
around, two or three feet high ; the" branches 
by pairs oppofite, each pair croffing the other; 
garnifhed with oval-lanceolate, oppofite leaves, 
and every branch and fide-fhoot terminated by 
a clofe globular head of flowers, compofed of* 
numerous very fmall ftarry florets clofely co- 
vered with dry fcaly calices placed imbri- 
catim, perfiftent, and beautifully coloured,, 
and in which confrfts- the beauty of the flow- 
ers, which are of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties- are,] Globe amaranthus with, 
purple heads — with white or fllvery heads — 
with red heads — with ftriped or variegated 
heads — with fpiked heads. 
Gomphrena intcrrupta. 
Irtterrupted-fpiked Gomphrena.] With an- 
erect, branchy ftem, die branches terminated; 
:bv the flowers in fpikes, interrupted by fmall- 
er between the larger ones_ 

Of the above two fpecies, the firft is the moflr 
noted and beautiful in its mode of flowering ;; 
and of which all the varieties are very flori— 
ferous and ornamental.; they divide into many 
branches, each of thefe fending forth many 
axillary foot-ftalks, each fupporting a round 
head of flowers, accompanied by two leaves, 
appearing from June till November, fucceeded 
bv plenty of ripe feeds. 

They are tender plants of. the annual tribe,, 
rifii.g from feed in fpring, and totally periih, 
at the approach of winter. 

The flowers themfelves are. feparately fo 
fmall, and clofely covered with the fcaly ca- 
lices, that they fcarcely appear.; fo that the 
numerous, clofely placed, fcaly coverings, be- 
ing of a dry, firm confidence, coloured and 
glittering, collected into a compact, round 
head, the fize of an ordinary cherry, are ve- 
ry confpicuous, and make a very ornamental 
appearance. 

Thefe flowers, if gathered when at full 
growth, and placed to dry out of the fun, 
will retain their beauty feveral months. 

The plants being natives of India, are of 
tender quality here, requiring aid of artificial 
warmth of hot-beds to raifc and forward them 
to a proper flate of growth, fo as to flower in- 
perfection, and produce ripe feed ; therefore, 
they arc raifed in hot-beds under glades in 
fpring, and retained there till June; for they 
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will not bear the open air here till the middle 

or latter end of that month. 

They are commonly cultivated in pots, and 
pi .see J to adorn fore-t*u/ts, and other con- 
spicuous compartments, in afiemblage with 
other curious annuals, though they may alio 
be planted out into the open borders, ccc. 
Preparation and Culture. 

All the varieties are propagated only by 
feed lown annually in March, or beginning 
of April, in hot-beds under glaffes ; as for 
amaranthus, and the cehjla crijlatei, or cock's- 
comb. 

The feeds being clofely inveloped in their 
fcaly, chatFy covering, it {hould be pulled to 
pieces and ieparaced as well as poffibie, and 
having the hot-bed ready, as directed for the 
amaranthus and other tender annuals, fow the 
feed either in the earth of the bed in fmall 
drills, or on the furface, covering it a quarter 
of an inch deep with fine mould ; or may be 
fown in pots, and plunge them in the hot-bed, 
as fhall be convenient: the plants will come 
up in a week or ten days, and when thev are 
an inch high, they ihould be pricked down 
either in the fame bed, if of good heat, or in 
a frefh one, three or four inches diftance, giv- 
ing water, occafionai (hade, and frefh air. 
Here let them grow three weeks or a month, 
when they will be confiderably increafed in 
growth, and ihould be tranfplanted into an- 
other hot-bed, at Cx or eight inches diftance, 
or may now plant them in pots (thirty-twos), 
and plunge them in the hot-bed, under a deep 
frame, to draw them up tall, where they may 
grow till June, then fhifted into larger pots ; 
obferving, at each removal, to give water and 
fhade occafionally till rooted, and give frefh 
air daily at the upper end of the lights, and 
frequent waterings, managing them in every 
refpect as directed for the amaranthus, cock's- 
comb, and other tender annuals (fee Annu- 
al Plants). And in June inure them gra- 
dually to the full air; and if any arc not potted, 
tranfplant them therein with balls about their 
loots ; and towards the middle or latter end of 
that month may remove them into the full air 
entirely, at which time alfo, or any time in 
June, if you intend to plant any in the bor- 
ders, (hould then 'tranfplant them from the 
hot-bed with balls about their roots, or as may 
be convenient ; giving the whole water at 
planting. 

During fummcr, thofe in the pots fhould 
be watered thtcc or four times a week in dry. 
weather ; towards Auguft a pot or two of 
eicli variety, for feed, Ihould be placed in a 
frame or glafs-cafe, to be occafionally fhcl- 
tercd from cxccflivc wet and cold nights, 



whereby they will ripen the feeds more effec- 
tually. 

GORDON I A, Loblolly Bay. 
This genus confifts of fhrubby evergreen 
exotics for the green- houfc, gamifhed with 
lanceolate leaves, and fpikes of five-petaled- 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Charaders.] Calyx, five roundiih, con- 
cave, peril ftent leaves. Corolla, five large, 
oval, concave petals, joined to the middle of 
the necr.ariuin. Stamina, many filaments 
inferted in the ne&arium, with oval, ere& an- 
thera. Pistillum, an ovate germen, fhort, 
pentagonal fiyle, with five acute ftigmata. 
Pericarpium, an oval, acute capfule with 
five cells, containing two-fold feeds, with a 
leafy wing. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Gordonia (Lafianlhus). 
( Lajiayithus)— Smooth-leaved Loblolly Bay."] 

Hath a fhrubby, branching Hem, five or fix 
feet high, gamifhed with It iff, fpear-fhaped, - 
crenated, fmooth leaves, and from the axillas of 
the leaves white flowers on long foot-ftalks. 

2. Gordonia pubefcens. 
Downy Loblolly Bay.] Hath fhrubby ftalks 

branching a yard high, fpear-fhaped, ferrated 
leaves, hoary underneath, and from the axil- 
las of the ftalks yellow flowers, bavins five 
ftyles. b 

3. Gordonia alalahama. 
Florida Gordonia.'] Hath fhrubby ftems 

branching eight or ten feet high, gamifhed 
with oval, pointed leaves placed oppofite ; and 
the branches terminated by panicles of tubular, 
blue flowers, fpecklcd with red, and with a 
white braflea. 

Thefc are all beautiful evergreens for orna- 
menting the grccn-houfc ; they are propagated 
by layers or cuttings in the fpring. 
GORTERIA (GorteriaJ. 
A genus of African exotics for the grccn- 
houfc collection, confuting of low, herbace- 
ous, under-flirubby, and fhrubby plants, one 
to two or three feet growth, adorned with 
pinnatifid and fpear-fhaped leaves; and ter- 
minal, compound, radiated, orange-coloured, 
and yellow flowers, very ornamental in fum- 
mer. 

Clafs and order, Syttgencjia Polygamic! 
Frujlranca. 

Chat-aftcrs.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a monophyllous, general cup, with 
many ftifF, prickly, imbricated fcalcs. Co- 
ro-lla, a compound flower, compriling ma- 
ny funncl-fhapcd, hermaphrodite florets in the 
difk, and flat neutral ones in the radius. Sta- 
mina, live lliort filaments, and cyliudrie an- 
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rherae. Pistillum, a villous gerraen,- flen- 
derftyle, and bifid ftigma.' Pericarpium, 
formed of the remaining calyx, 'containing 
many folitary round feeds crowned with 
down- 

The principal fpecies of note are, 
Gorteria rigem. 

Rigid, or Stiff-leaved Cape Gorteria.'] With 
low, herbaceous, under-ftirubby ftalks ; fpear- 
ihaped, pinnatifid leaves, three or five-parted 
at the ends ; and large, terminating,, deep- 
orange-colourcd flowers, in May and June, 
very beautiful. 

Gorteria frutieofa. 

Shrubby JEthiopian Gorteria.'] With afhrub- 
by ftem and . {lender branches growing three 
feet high ; oblong-lanceolate, entire leaves, the 
edges indented fpinous, hoary underneath ; and 
the branches terminated by golden - yellow 
flowers in June. 

There are fome other fpecies, but have 
fcarcely any claim to our attention for culture 
in this collection, either for. variety or orna- 
ment. 

The two fpecies herein defcribed are the 
moft noted in the Englifh gardens, and merit 
eftimation as ornamental flowering plants: 
muft be kept in pots of lightifh earth, and 
depofited among the green-houfe exotics, and 
have fimilar treatment in their general cul- 
ture. 

. They are propagated by cuttings in the fum- 
mer months, May, June, and July, generally 
under glafies ; in which they will root, effec- 
tually the fame feafon. 

GOSSYPIUM, Cotton Plant. 
. This genus confifts of fome herbaceous an- 
nuals, and flirubby perennials of the ftove, 
rifing from two to rive or fix feet high,. having 
divided leaves, and pentapetalous flowers, fuc- 
cccdcd by capfules filled with feeds, wrapped 
up in that fine downy matter called cotton. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Charac~lcrs.~\ Calyx is double, the outer 
one large and half-trifid, the inner one cup- 
fhaped, and indented at the brim. Corolla, 
five heart-fhaped, plane petals. Stamina, 
numerous united filaments, and kidney-fhaped 
a nt beta. 1 . Pistillum, a roundilh germen, 
a columnar flyle, and four thick fligmas. 
Pericarpium, a roundilh, acuminated cap- 
fule, of three or four cells, filled with oval 
feeds, and fine down, called cotton. 

The plants are natives of hot countries in 
the Indies and America, and arc cultivated in 
fome of our hot-houfes (or curiolity, and for 
which a plant or two of a fort is fulticicnt. 

The chief fpecies are, 

I. Gossyi'ium htrbaatim. 



Herbaceous Common Weft -India Cotton.] 
Goflypium with an herbaceous, fmooth ftalks 
tvyo feet high, branching upwards ; five-lobed 
fmooth leaves, and yellow flowers from the 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by roundilh 
capfules full of feed and cotton. 

2. Gossypium hirfutum. 
Hairy American Cotton.] Goflypium with 

hairy ftalks branching laterally two or three 
feet high;, palmated, three and five-lobed, 
jhairy leaves, and yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by large oval pods, furniftied with feeds and 
cotton. 

3. GOSSYPIUM barbadenfe. 
Barbadoes Shrubby Cotton.] Goflypium with 

a flirubby ftalk, branching four or five feet 
high, three-lobed fmooth leaves, glandulous 
underneath ; - and yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by oval pods, containing feeds and cotton. 

4. Gossypium arboreum. 
Tree Cotton.] Goffypium with an upright 

woody perennial ftalk, branching fix or eight 
feet high ; palmated, four or five-lobed, fmooth 
leaves, and yellow flowers, fucceeded by large 
pods filled with feeds and cotton. 

The firft three fpecies are principally annu- 
al in this country, rife from feed in fpring, and 
perifh root and ftalk in autumn, more efpe- 
cially the firft and fecond forts. 

But the fourth fort is perennial in root and 
ftalk. 

It is thefe plants which produce the cotton 
for ufe ; and in warm countries they are cul- 
tivated in great quantities in fields, as we do 
corn, particularly the annual forts ; but die 
firft fpecies is the moft commonly cultivated. 

The pods are fometinies as large as middling 
apples, clofelv filled with the cotton, furrouiul- 
ing die feed. ' 

They being natives of the warm parts of 
the Indies, ckc. fo that if a plant or two of 
each is required here for variety, they mult be 
raifed and continued in the ftove, where thev 
will flower, and produce pods fund (bed with 
feeds and cotton. 

Their propagation is by feed Town in nets 
oi light earth in 'prim 1 ', p'knieinq; them in die 
bark-bed; and when the plains arc aa inch or 
two high, prick them in lepanite pots, which 
plunge alio in the hark-bed, and retain them 
always in the (love. 

GRAFTING, a mode of propagation, par- 
ticulaily 11 fed for many forts of principal liuit- 
11 ccs, being the only cettain method to conti- 
nue the approved varieties in their kind, and is 
alio ufed for propagating many foils of dow- 
ering (hrubs and fome kinds oi timber trees. 

This mode of propagation is the taking a 
graft of Ihoot of one tree, and inleniinr or 
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ingrafting it into the ftem or branch of an. 
other, being previoufly headed for this occa. 
lion ; and they both uniting as one, the graft 
{boots forth into branches, and becomes the 
tree, producing flowers and fruit exactly the 
fame as thofe of the tree from whence it was 
raken ; and the grafting for all forts being al- 
ways performed in fpring, in February and 
March, the grafts unite firmly the fame fea- 
fon» moot forth in fummer, fo as, by autumn 
of the fame year, they will often form {hoots 
or young branches, from about a foot, to 
two or three long, and - in fome forts will 
bear fruit die fecond or third year. 

Hence the great utility of Grafting is to 
propagate any approved variety of choice fruit- 
trees, 6cc. whereby they are with certainty 
preferved perfect in their kinds; and trees of 
all forts may alfo be continued and multiplied 
by the fame method of propagation: for, as juft 
hinted, the grafts or ciens, i. e. cuttings of 
young {hoots, being taken from any particular 
tree or (hrub, and grafted upon others of the 
fame genus; as, forinftance, a golden-rennet 
apple grafted upon a crab, or any other kind 
of appie-ftock railed from feed or otherwife, 
the graft {hoots up and becomes the tree, and 
bears golden rennets the fame in every refpect 
as that of the tree from whence the cions were 
taken; fo that Grafting is the principal certain 
method to continue any approved varieties : 
for although the different varieties of fruit 
have been all accidentally obtained from feeds, 
vet fow the feeds of the fined forts, they will 
degenerate fo greatly by feeds, that out of 
hundreds fo railed, there probably may not be 
one tree which produces fruit like the original, 
or perhaps that poflefs any good quality for 
eating; and the fame is obfervablc in the va- 
rieties in general, fo variable are feedling fruit- 
trees; and hence it was, that the ancients, 
finding there was no certainty in continuing 
and multiplying the approved varieties of fruit 
from feed, they invented the art of Grafting 
and inoculation, both of which proving 
effectual and invariable, and the trees alfo 
fooncr arriving to a bearing (late, are (till con- 
tinued in the propagation of almoft all the va- 
rieties of our principal fruit-trees ; for what- 1 
ever be the (lock or tree, on which yon per- 
form the Grafting, if of the fame genus, the 
graft will grow freely, and always remain; 
unalterably the fame ; that is, always produ- ' 
ting t.'ic fame fort of fruit as its parent tree, 
which renders Grafting of general utility in 
gardening, but more particularly for fruit- 
tree.-,; though fome forts, as vines, figs, quin- 
ces, mulberries, currants, goofebcrncs, Sec. 
aic moft commonly propagated by layers and 
6 



cuttings of their branches,; and forrie by fuck- 
ers, all of which; ftriking foot freely in the 
ground, (hoot up into ftem and branches, and, 
like the grafts, produce fruit alfo exactly the 
fame as the tree from whence they were ta- 
ken. But as moft other forts of fruit-trees 
fucceed much better by Grafting and budding, 
that method is commonly practifed in then- 
propagation ; many curious varieties of orna- 
mental trees and fhrubs may alfo be propa- 
gated with certainty of continuing them the 
fame, by Grafting and budding, particularly 
all the ftriped and variegated-leafed varieties, as 
alfo all other varieties of any particular fpecies. 

By Grafting alfo, different forts of fruit and 
flowers of the fame genus may be made to 
grow upon one tree; as for inftance, grafts 
of feveral foils of apples may be ingrafted into 
the fame tree; each graft branching out, pro- 
duces fruit in every refpect like that of the 
tree from whence they were cut ; by the fame 
rule you may alfo, for curiofity, have feveral 
forts of pears on one tree, alfo apples and 
pears on the fame tree or branch, as being all 
of the fame fraternity or genus; the fame is 
alfo obfervable of all other trees of the fame 
genus or family ; this, however, of Grafting 
different forts upon the fame tree, is only- 
mentioned to explain what might be done if 
occaiionally required, by way of curiofity, or 
variety ; as in the general practice oue fort 
only on each tree is commonly adopted ; and 
in all cafes having the flocks and grafts prin- 
cipally of the fame genus to infure the defir- 
able fuccefs : for it is in but very few inftan- 
ces that trees of a different genus will grow 
fuccefsfully upon each other by Grafting or 
budding, though the almond, peach, and nec-, 
tarine, being all of the genus Amygdalus, will 
grow upon the Primus or plum-tree, and 
which is the common ftock on which thefe 
kinds arc ufuallv worked : but, thefe excepted, 
all other kind of fruits fucceed beft upon (locks 
or trees of their own family. 

Of the proper Stocks, £sV. to graft upon. 

With refpect to the flocks, or trees, on 
which to perform the operation of Grafting, 
it is mofl commonly performed upon the ftems 
of young trees, raifed from the feed, fuckers, 
layers, or cuttings for that purpofe ; though 
they are the molt commonly raifed from feed, 
except in particular cafes ; and when defigncd 
for the puipofe of Grafting upon, arc always 
denominated (locks, which, when from about 
the fi7.c of a large goofe quill, to an inch or 
more in diameter, arc of due fr/.c for receiv- 
ing the giatVs ; obferving, that, previous to the 
inicrtion of the grafts, the head of each ftock 
mud be cut off, from within about fix inches 
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to as many feet of the ground, according whe- ' 
ther the tree is defignedfor a dwarf, or a half, 
or: full ftandard; and one graft is. commonly 
infertedirito each ftock, though in large ftocks 
fometimcs two or .more grafts "are inferted ; 
remarking, that if intended to raife dwarfr 
' trees, the ftock, at the time of Grafting, muft 
always be headed down within a few inches 
-of the ground, for the infertion of the graft ; 
and for ftandards, the heading of the ftock 
for die infertion of the graft may either be near 
the ground, the graft inferted accordingly, and 
one of the firft moots from the graft trained 
•up to form a ftem ; or if you defign the ftock to 
form the ftem, as is common for ftandard 
eherries, &c. it muft he fuffered to grow lis: 
or feven "feet high, fo head it at four, five, 
or fix feet height, for the reception of the 
grafts. 

But Grafting is alfo performed occafionally 
■upon old trees, or fuch as already bear fruit, 
particularly when it is defigued to.'change the 
forts, or have more than one fort on the fame 
tree, or to renew the whole, or any particular 
branch of a tree ; in either cafe, inferring the 
grafts into the inoft upright branches ; fome- 
timcs heading the branches down for their re- 
ception, ahdfometimes inferring the grafts into 
their fides without heading down. But as there 
arc five , or fix ditTeient methods of Grafting, 
each method is fully explained in its proper, 
place under this general head. 

The particular forts of ftocks, proper for 
Grafting each fort upon, are intimated in the 
following directions in the operation of Graft- 
ing, and are more fully exhibited under each 
vefpective article as they occur in the courfc 
of the general work, in the different parts of 
the booK. 

Let it however be remarked, both in Graft- 
ing and inoculation, that, as above noticed, 
the different varieties of each genus, whether 
fruit-trees, foreft-trees, fhrubs, &c. muft al- 
ways be grafted .upon ftocks or trees of the 
fame family, or fuch that arc very near kin- 
dred by the charatlers of their flower ; other- 
wife they will not fuccced ; as for example, 
apples fhould be grafted only upon applc- 
ftocks, i. e. young trees raifed from the ker- 
nels of any kind of apple whatsoever : they 
will however alfo crow upon pear and quince 
ftocks, as being all of the fame genus; but 
they always fucreed heft upon any kind of 
apple-flocks, raifed either from the kernels of 
the wild crab, or thofe of any of the culti- 
vated apples. Pears likewife fuccced bell up- 
on pear-flocks, or, to have {hem dwarfs, ate 
grafted upon qtiincc-ftocks. Plums fhould he 
grafted principally upon plum-flocks, though 
they will grow upon thole of cherries, and 
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cherries uppn thefe, they being all of the fame 
family-;, bub each- fucceed confiderably heft 
upon their own. ftocks. Cherries flibuid" 
therefore likewife be crafted upon cherry- 
ftocks: but, for particulars of each kind, fee 
die feveral articles under their reflective ge- 
nera. 

As to the method of railing the different 
forts of ftocks for Grafting, it is mod com- 
monly by feed, kernels, or ftones of the re- 
fpective fruits, (own in autumn or fpringj in 
beds of good earth, covering them with mould 
about an inch or two deep, according to their 
forts or fizes- ; they will come up in the fpring 
or early in fummer, and having obtained one 
or two years' growth, will be fit to plant in 
nurfery rows, in winter and fpring following ; 
and in the fpring after, many of them will 
be fit to whip-graft ; but when they are from 
two to five or fix' years old, they will be 
fuitable for one or other of the feveral me- 
thods of Grafting. 

Stocks are alfo fometimes raifed by layers 
and cuttings of the young {hoots of particular 
trees of each refpedtive genus, when dengued 
to have ftocks for Grafting particular varieties 
of fruit upon, as explained under their proper 
articles. 

Stocks are likewife raifed from fuckers arif- 
ing from the roots of the trees of the refpec- 
tive forts, tranfplanting them into die nurfery 
in autumn; to remain one, two, or three 
years, or more, as may be required, ready 
for Grafting. 

But the particular ftocks, and method of 
raifing them, is fully exhibited under the re- 
fpedtive genera, which fee ; alfo the articles 
Nursery and Stocks. 

Of the proper Grafts. 

The grafts or cions, with which the Graft- 
ing is effected, are young fhoots of the laft 
fummcr's growth, for they muft not be more 
than one year, and fuch that grow on the 
outfidc branches, and robuft but moderate 
fhooters ; fuch alfo that are firm and well ri- 
pened, fhould always be chofen from health- 
ful trees, ohferving, that the middle-part of 
each flioot is always the beft graft; though 
good flioots may be divided into two or more, 
cut, at the? time of Grafting, to five or fix 
inches in length, or fo as to have four or five 
good eyes or buds ; hut fhould preferve them at 
lull length till Grafting time, then prepared as 
hereafter diredlcd. 

They fhould be collected or cut from the 
trees in February, i" mild weather, before 
their buds begin' to fwell, or advance much 
for, fhooling: 'in collecting them, chute fuel) 
as have not made any lateral or fide fhoots ; 
cut them off at full length; and if they aic 
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not to be ufed as foon as they are coITe&ed, lay 
their lower ends in fome dry earth in a warm 
'border till Grafting time; and if fevere weather 
fhould happen, covcr^em with dry litter. 
NeceJJary Materials ufed in Grafting. 
The proper tools, and other materials ufed 
in Grafting, are, 

A ftrong knife for cutting off the heads of 
the flocks, previous to the infertion of the 
graft, alio a fmall hand-law for occafional ufc 
in catting off the heads of fome particular large 
flocks two or three inches thick, or more, as 
foinetimes occur in crown-Grafting. 

A common Grafting-knife, or ftrong, fharp 
pen-knife, for cutting and fhapirig the grafts 
ready for infertion ; alio to Hope and form the 
Hocks for the reception of the grafts. 

A flat Grafting chiffel or ftrong knife, and a 
fmall mallet, for clefting large flocks, in cleft- 
grafting, for the reception of the graft. 

A quantity of new bafs-ftrings for band- 
ages, for tying the grafted parts clofe, to fe- 
cure the grafts, and promote their fpcedy 
union with the ftock. 

And, a quantity of Grafting-clay, for clay- 
ing ciofeVy round the grafts after their infer- 
tion and binding, to defend the parts from 
being dried by the fun and winds, or too much 
liquefied by wet, or pinched by cold ; for 
thefe parts ought to be clofery furrounded 
■with a coat of clay in fuch a manner as effec- 
tually to guard them from all weathers, which 
would prove injurious to young grafts, and 
deftroy their cementing property, fo as to pre- 
vent the junction; therefore, a kind of ftiff 
loamy mortar mull be prepared of. ftrong fat 
loam, or, in default thereof, any fort of tough 
binding clay, cither of which "ftiould be laid 
in an 'heap, adding thereto about a fourth of 
frefh horfe-dung free from litter, and a por- 
tion of cut hay, mixing the whole well toge- 
ther, and add a little water, then let the whole 
be well beaten with a ftick upon a floor, or 
other hard fubftancc ; and as it becomes too 
dry, apply more water, at every beating turn- ■ 
ing it over; always continue beating it well at ; 
top till it becomes flat ; which muft be repeat- 
ed more or lefs according to the nature of the i 
clav, but ftiould be fevcral times beaten th<: ; 
firli dav; aiul next morning repeat the beat- I 
ing, fti'il moiftcning it with water, and by 
ihijs repeating the beating feveral times every < 
day for two" or three ditys, or every other i 
day at Icaft, for a week, it will be in proper ; 
ouler for ufe ; ohferving it Ihould be prepared ; 
a week at lead before it is ufed; but if a month, 
the better, keeping it moift. 
Time and Method of Performing the If oik of j 
(Wafting. i 
The fe;:fon for performing the operation of t 



Grafting is February andMarch, though, when 
the work is performed in February, it for the 
general part proves the moft fticcefsful, more 
efpecially for the earlier-fliooting kinds, as- 
cherries, plums, and pears ; and March Graft- 
ing is well adapted for apples, which generally 
are later (hooters than the above-mentioned. 
: There are different methods of Grafting 
in practice, termed, Whip -grafting— Cleft- 
grafting — -Crown-grafting — Cheek-grafting 
— Side-grafting — Root-grafting-— and Graft- 
ing by approach or inarching ; but Whip- 
grafting and Cleft-grafting is moft commonly 
ufed, and Whip- grafting moft of all, as being 
the moft expeditious and fuccefsfnl of any. 

Whip-grafting. — This being the moft gene- 
rally fuccefsful and expeditious method of all 
Grafting, and admitting of being performed on 
younger or fmailer uocks than any other 
mode, is the moft commonly pradlifed in the 
nurferies, and is always performed upon fmall 
or moderate-Gzed flocks, from about the fize 
of a large goofe quill to half an inch, or a 
little more or lefs in diameter ; or is eligible 
when the ftock and graft nearly approach in 
fize ; though in general the ftock ftiould be 
larger than the graft, in the above proportion : 
and is called Whip-grafting, as may be fup- 
pofed, from the method of cutting the ftock 
and grafts doping on one fide, fo as to fit each 
other, and thus tied together in the manner of 
a whip-thong to the fhaft or handle; and the 
method is as follows. 

Having the cions or grafts, knife, bandages, 
and clay ready, then begin the work by cut- 
ting oft the head of the ftock at fome clear 
fmooth part thereof ; generally perfonning 
this by one clean Hoping cut upward, fo as to 
form one fide a little floping about an inch 
and half, or near two inches in length, and 
make a notch or fmall flit near the upper part 
of the flope downward about half an inch 
long, to receive the tongue of the cibn ; then 
prepare the cion, cutting it to five or fix inch- 
es in length, forming the lower end, on one fide, 
alfo in a Hoping manner, the length of, and to 
fit the Hoped part of the ftock, as if cut from 
the fame place, that the rinds of both may join 
as nearly as pofiible in every part; and make a 
flit upwards in the upper part, fo as to form a 
fort of tongue to fit the flit made in the flope 
uf the ftock ; then place the graft, infecting 
the tongue of it into the flit of the flock, ap- 
plying the parts as evenly and clofe as poffiblc; 
and immediately tic the parts clofcly together 
with a firing of hafs, bringing it in a neat 
manner feveral times tound the ftock and 
graft, moderately tight, and fattened accord- 
ingly; then clay the whole over near an inch 
thick on every fide, from about half an inch 
or 
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or more below the bottom of the graft,, to an 
inch over the top of the ftocic,'.'f^'5ffiing the 
whole coat of clay in a kind of oval-globular 
form,' rather longways up and down, clofing 
it effectually abou,t the cion, and Isvery part; 
fo as no fun, wind, nor wet may penetrate ; 
to prevent which, is the whole intention of 
claying; obferving to examine it now and 
then, to fee if it any-where cracks or falls off, 
arid if it does, it muft be inftantly repaired 
with frefli clay. 

The nurfery grafters generally perform the 
Whip-grafting very expeditioufly, in four cuts, 
two in heading, floping and flitting tiic (lock, 
and the fame in preparing the graft, inferting 
it directly ; one or two perfons follow'uig af- 
ter to tie and clay them. 

This fort of Grafting may alfo be perform' 
ed, if neceffafy, upon ftrong young (hoots of 
any bearing tree, if intended to alter the forts 
of fruits, or have more than one fort on the 
fame tree. 

By the middle or latter end of .May, or in 
June, the grafts will be well united with the 
ftock, as will be evident by the (hooting of 
the graft ; then the clay may be wholly take 
away, but fuffer the bafs bandage to remai 
fome time longer, until the united parts feci 
to fwell, and be too much confined by the 
ligatures; then take the tying wholly off. 

Their further culture "is dirc&ed under the 
refpc&ive articles, whether defigned for dwarfs 
.or (landards, &c. 



Cleft-grafting. — This is called Cleft-graft- 
ing, becaufe the ftock being too large fo 
Whip-grafting, is cleft or flit down the middl< 



for the reception of the graft ; and is perform- 
ed upon (locks from about one to two inches 
diameter. 

Firft, with a ftrong knife cut off the head 
of the ftock ; or if the ftock is very large, it 
may be headed with a fmall faw; and in either 
method, cut one fide doping upwards about 
an inch and half to the top ; then proceed, with 
a ftrong knife or chiffel, to cleave the (lock 
at top, crofs-way the (lope, fixing the knife 
or chiffel towards the back of the (lope, and 
with your mallet (Irikc it, fo as to cleave the 
ftock about two inches, or long enough to 
admit the graft, keeping it open with the chif- 
fel, or a wedge ; this done, prepare the cion, 
cutting it to fuch length as to leave four or five 
eyes, the lower part of which being (loped on 
two fides, eppofitc, wcdgc-fafliion, an inch and 
half ort\voinchcslon(T,makingoncfidetoathin 
edge, the other much thicker, leaving the rind 
thereon, which fide muft be placed outward 
in the (lock ; the cion being thus formed, and 
the cleft in the (lock being made and kept open 
with the chiffel, &c. place the graft therein at 



the back of. the ftock, the -thickeft.. fide out- 
war J, placing the whole cut part down into 
tile cleft of the ftock, making 'the ririd of ' the 
ftock and graft join; ekailly ; then 1 removing 
the chiffel or wedge from the clefty each fide 
will clofely fqueeze the graft, fo as. to hold it 
faft; it is then to be bound with, a ligature of 
bafs, andxlayed over, as obferved in Whip- 
grafting, leaving three or four eyes of the 
cions uncovered. 

If intended to graft any pretty large frocks 
or branches by this method, two or more grafts 
may be inferted in each ; in this cafe you may 
proceed, either by preparing and forming the 
ftock, as above, fo cleave it acrofs in two places 
parallel, a fmall diftanceapart, and ihfeita graft 
in ea ch cleft :' or by cutting or Cawing the head 
off horizontal, fmoothing the top, cleave one 
fide downward, a proper lengdi,. inferting a 
graft therein ; then cleaving the other fide, in- 
fert a graft in a fimilar manner ; or alfo a large 
(lock being headed level, may cleave it fimi- 
larly as above,, in three or more places round 
the ontfide," at fome regular diftance afunder, 
fo infe'rt a graft in each cleft, the fame as the 
other ; End, in all of which, tie and clay the 
grafts, as in the foregoing methods. 

This method of Grafting may be perform- 
ed occafionally upon the upright branches of 
bearing trees, when intended eidier to renew 
the wood, or change the fort of fruit. 

-Towards the latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, the jun&ion of the graft and 
ftock, in eithe r ' ' * 



either of the above methods of Cleft- 
grafting, will be effectually formed, and the 
graft begin to (hoot ; when the clay may be 
taken off, and in a fortnight or three weeks 
after, take off alfo the bandages. 

Omvn-grafthig. — This kind of grafting is 
commonly practifed upon fuch flocks as are 
too large to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the large branches of apple and pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is 
intended to change the forts, or renew the 
tree with frefh-bcaring wood, and is termed 
Crown-grafting;, becaufe the (lock or branch 
being headed clown horizontal, fcveral grafts 
arc inferted circularly at top betwixt the wood 
and bark, in an upright manner all round the 
crown : but this kind of Grafting fliould not 
be performed until March, or early in April ; 
for then the fap being in motion, renders the 
bark and wood of the ftock much caficr to be 
fcpn rated for the admiflion of the grafts. 

The manner of performing this method of 
Grafting is as follows : 

Firft cut off the head of the ftock or branch 
ith a faw horizontally or level, and pare the 
top fmooih; then having the grafts, cut one fide 
f each flat, and i'omcwhat floping, an inch 
3 S 2 and 
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and half long, forming a fort of moulder at 
top of the flope to reft upon the crown *>f the 
fiock ; and then railing the rind of the ftock 
with a wedge, fo as toj admit the cion between 
that and the wood two inches down; which 
done, place the grafts with the cut fide next 
the wood, thruftiug it down far enough for 
the fhoulder to reft upon the top of the ftock ; 
and in this manner may be put three, four, 
five, or more grafts in one large ftock or 
branch. 

When the grafts are all thus inferted, let 
the whole be tied tight and well clayed, ob- 
serving to leave two or three eyes of each 
graft uncovered, but raifmg the clay an inch 
above the top of the ftock, fo as to throw the 
falling wet quickly off, without lodging about 
the grafted parts, which would ruiu the whole 
work. 

Crown-grafting may alfo be performed, by 
making feveral outward clefts in the crown of 
the ftock, and inferting the grafts round the 
top into the clefts. 

The grafts will be pretty well united with 
the ftock, and exhibit a ftatc of growth by 
the end of May, or beginning of June, and 
the clay may then be taken away. 

The trees grafted by this method will fuc- 
cced extremely well, but, for the firft two or 
three years, have this inconvenience attending 
them, of being liable to be blown out of the 
ftock by violent winds, which mod be reme- 
died by tying long fticks to the body of the 
ftock or branch, and each graft tied up to one 
of the flicks. 

Cheek-grafting. — Cut the head of the ftock 
off horizontally, and pare the top fmooth, 
then cat one fide a little floping, an inch and 
half or two inches, and cut the lower part 
of the graft floping the fame length, making 
a fort of fhoulder at top of the floped part ; it 
is then to be placed upon the floped part of 
the ftock, rcfting the fhoulder upon the crown' 
of it ; bind it with ba&, and finifh with a co- 
vering of clay as in the other methods. 

Side-grafting.— -This is done by inferring 
grafts into the fides of the branches without 
heading them down, and may be pra&ifcd 
upon trees to fill' up any vacancy, or may do 
it for variety, to have fcveral forts of apples, 
pears, plums, &c. upon the fame tree. 

It is performed thus : fix upon fuch parts 
of the branches where wood is wanting to fur- 
nifh the head, or any part of the tree; there 
flope off the bark and a little of the wood, 
and cut the lower end of the grafts to fit the 
part as. near as pofhble, then join them to the 
branch, and tie them with baf3, and clay 
them over. 

Moot-grafting. — This 13 done by "VVhip- 



g rafting cions upon pieces of the- root,, turned 
up, about half an inch thick, of any tree of the 
fame genus, cither as the root remains, or fe- 
parated, and immediately replanted. 

Grafting by Approach or IriarcJlihg. — This- 
fort of grafting is, that when the ftocks cje- 
ligned to be grafted, and the tree from which 
yon intend to take the grafts, either grow ft> 
near, or can be placed io near together, that 
the branch or graft may be made to approach 
the ftock, without fcparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junction with the ftock-; 
lb that the branch or graft being bent to ap- 
proach the ftock, thev together forming a. 
fort of arch, it is called Grafting by Ap- 
proach, or Inarching, and as being a fure 
mediod, is commonly pra&ifed upon ftich trees, 
as are with difficulty made to fucceed by any 
of the former ways of Grafting, or other me- 
thods of propagation. 

When intended to propagate any kind of 
tree or ihrub by this method of Grafting, if 
the tree, &c. is of the hardy kind, and grow- 
ing in the full ground, the requifite quantity of 
young plants for ftocks muft be fet round it, 
or in pots placed in the fame manner, and 
when grown of a proper fize and height, the 
work of inarching muft be performed ; or if 
the branches of the tree you defign to graft 
from are too high for the ftocks, in that cafe 
ftocks muft be planted in pots, and a flight . 
temporary ftagc muft be creeled around the 
tree, of due height to reach the branches, and 
the pots containing the ftocks muft be placed 
upon the ftage. 

As to the method of performing the work, 
obferve, that in this method of Grafting, it 
is fometimcs performed with the head of the 
ftock cut off, and fometimcs with the head 
left on till the graft is united with the ftock, 
though by prcvioufly heading the ftock, the 
work is much eafier performed ; and having 
no top, its whole effort will be directed to the 
nourilhmcnt of the graft ; having however 
the ftocks properly placed, either planted in 
the ground, or in pots, around the tree to be 
propagated, then make one of the moft conve- 
nient branches approach the ftock, and mark 
on the body of the branch the part where it. 
will moft calily join to the ftock; and in that, 
part of each branch pare away the bark and 
part of the wood two or three inches in length,, 
and in the fame manner pare the ftock in the 
proper place for the junction of the grafts 
then make a 'flit upward in that part of the 
branch, fo as to form a fort of tongue, and 
make a flit downward in the ftock to admit it; 
let the parts be then joined, flipping the tongue 
of the graft into the flit of the (lock, m:ikmg 
the whole join in, an cxa£l manner, and tie 
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them clofely together withibafs, and afterwards 
cover the whole with a due quantity of Graft- 
ing clay, as before directed in the other methods. 

After this, let a ftout ftake be fixed pro- 
perly, for die fupport of each graft, to which 
let mat part of the (lock and graft be fatten- 
ed, which is neceffary to prevent their being 
disjoined by the wind. 

The operation " being performed in fpring, 
let them remain in that pofition about four 
months, when they will be united, and the 
graft may then be feparated from the mother- 
tree ; in doing this, be 'careful to perform it 
with a fteady hand, fo as not to loofen or 
break out the graft, floping it off downwards 
clofe to the flock ; and if the head of the flock 
was not cut down at the time of Grafting, it 
mull now be done clofe to the graft ; and all 
the old- clay and bandage muft alio be cleared 
away, and replaced with new, to remain a 
few weeks longer. 

Obferve however, that if you fhall think 
the grafts are not firmly united with the ftock^ 
in the period of time above-mentioned, let 
them remain another year till autumn, before 
you feparate the grafts from the parent tree. 
• By this kind of Grafting, -you may raife 
alnioft any kind of tree or fhrub; which is often 
done by way of curiofity, to ingraft a fruit- 
bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon any com- 
mon ftock of the fame fraternity or genus, 
whereby a new tree, bearing fruit, is railed in 
a few months ; this is fometimes pra&ifed 
upon orange and lemon-trees, &c. by Graft- 
ing bearing-branches upon flocks raited from 
the kernels of any of the fame kind of fruit 
to a proper fize ; or is occafionally performed 
upon the fame trees, by inarching into the 
branches of each other, fo as to have oranges, 
lemons, and citrons all on the fame tree. 

GRASS, Grafs Lawns, 8cc. for ornament 
to pleafure-gardens. 

In modern gardening, a fpacious Grafs lawn 
extended in the front of the main habitation 
is the prevailing tafle, which, by its conftant 
verdure, fummer and winter, and open rural 
extenfion, exhibits a fine imitation of nature 
at all feafons, cfpecially when each lide-boun- 
xlary terminates in rural plantations in various 
imitative natural bendings in concave and 
convex curves, to take off all appearance of 
formality. Rural Grafs openings arc alfo 
continued between the plantations throughout 
the different dilrri&s of the pkal'ure-ground, 
fcparatingand bounding thefhrubbery clumps, 
•&c. in fomc. places widely fprcad, in others 
more contracted ; in cither cafe, extended to 
the boundaries of the fevcrnl plantation com- 
partinents, in various bendings, fwecps and 
'Ciuvcs; which renders the. whole rurally or- 



namental ; and is more agreeable and eafy to* 
walk on than gravel between the plantation*, 
in dry hot weather in fummer.. 

Straight Grafs walks , prevailed greatly in-, 
the ancient ftyle of gardening, both.for orna- 
ment and common walking; but thofe for, or- 
nament, unlefs they are elegantly wide and- 
fpacious, have a iittlenefs in their general ap- 
pearance, as is obfervable where long narrow 
flips of Grafs are extended to a great length*., 
by way of walks ^ and with regard to having^ 
Grafs walks for common walking, they are 
very improper in winter, andall ir.oifr. weather;- 
alfo even in fummer in mornings and evenings,., 
as being then always damp and dewy, which 
renders them very uncomfortable, as well as . 
'unfafe to fome, with refpecr. to health, to 
walk on them ; fo that ftraight Grafs-walks of 
the above deicriprion mould be but fparingly 
introduced for common walking: or where 
any mav be occafionally intended for variety, 
ornament, or. fummer's walking,, they fhould. 
be as fpacious as the fituation admits, not lefs. 
than ten to fifteen feet wide, or even twenty, 
feet wide or more, when the walk is confi-- 
derably extended in length. 

The method of forming or making Grafs- 
work in gardens, is either by lowing it with. 
Grafs-feed,, or by laying it with turf, cut from- 
a fine common or down, the latter of whicb,- 
where it can be obtained at a moderate ex— 
penfe, is greatly preferable ; it not only, at 
once forms a complete fward, but is- generally ■ 
more clofe, even, and fmoorh, not apt to run up,- 
to benty Grafs, or grow rank, or rife in tufts. 

In preparing the ground either- for fowing 
grafs feeds or laying with turf, the whole muft. 
be broken up equally a moderate fpade deep, . 
clearing out all. roots of perennial weeds ; and 
then having ilakes or wooden pegs, levelled 
in by notches, for your mark of level, .agree- 
able to the laws of proportion, and the pofi- 
tion of the ground, proceed, with line and 
fpade, to rough-level it, according to the faid 
mark or level on the pegs, and then tread or 
ram the whole down equally, that it may no- 
where fink in hollows hereafter ; this done, 
work offyour levels more accurately, andrinifh 
the whole with a neat raking, clearing off all 
large (tones, making an even and fmoorh fur- 
face ; and it is then ready, either for fowing. 
with feed, or to he laid with turf. 

As it may in fomc places be the moft con- 
venient to low the ground with Grafs-feed; 
and in others, to lay it with turf, we will ex- 
hibit both methods ieparately. 

fly Seed. 

By fowing with feed. — If intended to fow- 
the ground with Grafs-feed, as may be the. 
talc lor large fpaces of ground, or where tuif: 
cannot s 
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cannot be conveniently obtained, the feafon 
for fowing it is February,: March, and April, 
and will come up fine and green in a month 
or fix weeks ; and if 'togyn in Auguft or Sep- 
tember, in moift weather, it wili'alfo rife 
very faft and thick before winter. The chief 
article is to procure good feeds; thofe from 
under a common huy-ftack, or out of a hay- 
loft, arc often ufed, which may do very well, 
provided the hay was the growth of fomc fine 
pafture free from weeds, and affords naturally- 
fine turf when grazed and mowed ; but witlr- 
out attending to thefe particulars, there are 
often a mixture of various forts, weeds and 
all, whereby the fward will be very irregular 
and foul, and never make handlome Grafs. 
If you a,re not furniflied with feeds of your 
own, they may be obtained cheap enough of 
the feedfmen ; they muft befown by bioad-caft, 
very thick and regular, and directly raked in ; 
and, when thefurface is dry,roll the ground with 
a wooden roller, which will bury the feed more 
effectually, and make a fmooth furface ; when 
the Grafs comes up, pull up all weeds ; and, 
-the fame feafon, when the fward is become 
thick and green, and advanced fome inches, 
it mould be mowed, and after this roll it 
" well, and fo continue mowing it, &cc. two or 
three times the firft fummcr, efpecially if it 
was fown in fprtng ; and the oftener it is 
mowed and rolled, the thicker and finer it will 
wow; obferving, if intended to keep the 
Grafs tolerably fine, mowing will be rccjuilke 
once a week or fortnight according to its 
growth, from April until October, and fliould 
be rolled once a week or fortnight, generally 
in moderately dry weather ; and occafionally 
in winter. 

By Turf. 

Laying the ground with turf, where turf 
can be eafily procured, ihould always be 
greatly preferred to feed for Gardcn-grafs, for 
the rcafbns before-mentioned ; and the beft 
turf for that purpofe is that of a fine paftur- 
ed common or down, where the fward is fine 
and the Grafs fhort. 

The feafon for laying turf is any time from 
September till April or May, though it will 
grow at almoft any time of the year, even if 
there is occalion to lay it in fummer, and dry 
weather fuccccd ; for although it will divide 
or open wide at the joints, and turn brown as 
if dead, yet after the firft ram it will clofc 
again, and refurnc its verdure. 

The turf for this ufe is cut or ficad with 
an iron inftrumcnt called a turfing-iton ; oh- 
ferving to cut them all an equal width, length, 
and thickircfs; the proper fi7,c is a foot wide, 
yard long, and about an inch thick ; they 
Ihould be firft marked by line, the proper 



width, length, and depth, with a racer or 
cutter (fee Racer). Racing them firft 
long ways a foot wide, then acrofs in yard 
lengths, then proceed to cut them up, hav- 
ing particular regard to cut them level, all 
an equal thicknefs, othcrwife it will be im- 
poflible to lay them level ; as you cut, a man 
or boy fliould roll each turf up clofe and 
tight, the Grafs fide inwards, and pile them 
up by tens, efpecially if they are cut by the 
hundred. 

If they are cut by the hundred, the price is 
from fix-pence to a fhilling, according to the 
nature of the foil, whether loft and eafy to out, 
or hard or flony ; and a man will cut from 
three to five, fix, or feven hundred in a day, 
or more, if very foft eafy cutting turf, having 
a perfon to race them out, and roll them up, 
turf and turf, as they are cut, out of the way 
of the cutter. 

As to the method of laying them, it is very 
eafy ; they are to be laid regular, turf and 
turf, unrolling them as you lay them, join-- 
ing them up quite clofe edge to edge, making 
good all deficiency of broken parts as you go 
on ; and as foon as laid, it fliould -be well 
beaten with broad heavy wooden beaters, be- 
ing flat pieces of elm or oak plank, two 
inches thick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, 
and a foot broad, having a long handle fixed 
flaming in the middle of the upper fide ; and 
with thefe beat the grafs regularly all over, 
and then roll it well with a heavy iron or ftone 
roller, and the work is finiflied ; obferving, 
the beating and rolling fliould be repeated in 
moift weather. 

If very dry hot weather fucceeds, fo as to 
occafion the turf to ftirink arid open at the 
joints, a good watering will be of much ad- 
vantage ; do not, however, be under much 
anxiety about this ; for, as before hinted, the 
fii ft rain will fwell and join nil clofc, and re- 
cover the verdure of the Grafs effectually. 
Its genera/ Management throughout the Year. 

The culture nccclfary for garden Grafs is 
frequent mowing in fummer, to keep it fhort 
and fine like a pa flu red down ; poling occa- 
fionally with a long pole, to fcatter the worm- 
cads, which fo greatly deface all grafs ; fre- 
quent rollings both to take up the fcattercd 
wotm-cafts to make the furface clean, and to 
render it fmooth and firm. 

As to mowing ; to keep Grafs in gardens very 
neat, mowing it once a week, ten days, or fort- 
night, or according to its general growth, during 
the fummer, is ncceflary, efpecially for the prin- 
cipal home lawns, and other Grafs-ground in 
the moft confpicuous parts of the garden, which 
parts fliould always be kept very clofc and Hue, 
like the fward of a fine pafturcd clown or com- 
mon : 
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inon : the mowing of garden Grafs is per- 
formed, with a fhort .Grafs fcythe ; f and dewy 
mornings, or moid weather, muft always be 
chofen for that work, for it will be jrrrppiTible 
K to mow fhort Grafs properly in dry weather. 
But previous to mowing, it is of advantage 
fometimes to pole and roll the Grafs the day 
before you intend to mow ; in performing the 
mowing, proper attention is neceffary not to 
fcore, i. e. leave the mark of each ftroke of 
the fcythc, which has a very unfightly appear- 
ance ; to prevenl which, as .much as poffible, 
have the point of your fcythe laid out rather 
wide, an inch or two beyond the meafure of 
heel and point, eipecially tor very fhort Grafs ; 
" and in mowing, keep the point rather out, and 
do not draw that part too faft inward, gather 
ing your "Grafs neatly to the left in a range, 
and having mowed to the end of the fwarth, 
mow it lightly back again, to trim off all 
fcores, and other irregularities, unavoidably 
left the firfl: time. 

As foon as you have done mowing, pro- 
ceed to fweep tip the mowing;, each fwarth 
regularly, by (binding in the middle, fweeping 
it along alternately to tile right and left to 
the end of the fwarth, form.ng all the Graft, 
thereof in a range on each fide, then fweep 
up the ranges in large heaps, and carry the 
whole olf diretily in a wheel-barrow or large 
bafket. , • 

Poling the Grafs. — This is performed with 
a long taper pliable afhen pole, fifteen or 
eighteen feet long, to break and fcatter the 
worm-cafks about, i. e thofe little lumps of 
earth cart up by the worms all over the fur- 
face of the Grafs, and greatly deface it ; but 
by ufing the pole, when they are moderately 
dry. fweeping it backward and forward upon 
the Grafs, breaks the earthy lumps into fmall 
particles, and fcatters them about, and if the 
Grafs is afterwards rolled with a wooden roll- 
er when the furface is a little moid, but not 
too wet, the earth will all adhere to the roller, 
and render the furface perfectly clean ; obferv- 
ing this work ihould be repeated, as you fhall 
fee occafion, the year round; and in mowing 
time, if the furface is foul, it is particularly 
nccefT.iry to pole and roll on the day previous 
to mowing, whereby, having a clean fmooth 
furface, you will he able to mow clofc, even, 
and more expeditiously. • 

Rolling garden Grafs is performed occa- 
fionally with a wooden roller, and a heavy 
iron or flone roller : a wooden roller is proper 
occafionally after poling, to clean up the 
worm-cafls and fmooth the furface, obl'erving 
this work Ihould never be ncformed when the 
fin face is .very wet, cfpccinlly if lull of worm- 
calls, as it would plailler and daub the glut's 
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very much, and render it unfightly ; a heavy- 
iron or ftone roller Ihould be ufed occafion- 
ally, "when the furface is dry, to prefs down, 
all inequalities clofe, fo as to preferve a. firm,, 
even, fmooth furface. And in fine-kept grafs,. 
the rolling performed occafionally a day , or 
two before mowing, to fettle the furface firm 
and fmooth, greatly contributes to the eafy and 
exa£t performance of that work ; the work 
of rolling is, in fmall or but moderately large- 
gardens, always performed bynien; but in very 
extenfive grounds, it is fometimes done by 
horfe, having a large" roller for that purpofeV 
with fhafts like a cart, &cc. and the horfe- 
mould at that time wear a fort of leather fhoes,. 
very broad at bottom, made to. lace on occa- 
fionally like men's half-boots, to prevent his- 
feet cutting the furface in holes. 

In fome places the Grafs is greatly defaced 
in May and June by the vaft quantities of wild 
daifies daily arifing, to remedy which, as. 
much as poffible, may have the blade of an. 
old broad fword fixed in the end of a long, 
pliable pole, and as this kind of fword cuts 
both ways, by fweeping it backwards and for- 
wards, it will head down die daifies at a great 
pace, which may be repeated two or -three 
times a week, or as often as there may be oc^ 
cafion. 

In the finifhing autumn mowings, in Sep- 
tember or October, &cc. Ihould generally cut 
down as clofe and even as poffible, that the 
fward may remain in a neat even furface all 
winter. 

The above general directions m the ma- 
nagement of the garden-grafs compartments 
regard only fuch as are required to be kept 
always fhort, to a clofe even furface* as is. 
generally neceffary in the principal lawns,, 
plats, walks, and other divifions, commonly 
fituated within the limits of the main garden 
or pleafure-ground ; but in outward, confi- 
derably extended diftri6ls of capacious lawns 
continued into parks,. &c. it is not neceffary. ; 
or probably, two, tlvree, or four common 
mowings in. a fummcr may be fufficient, with 
fomc occafional rollings after mowing. 

GRAVEL. Gravel-walks are great orna- 
ments to gardens, as well as the moll ufeiul 
kinds of walks for common walking. 

The bell Gravel for walks is that which is. 
compofed naturally of irregular pebbles and 
flints, having a moderate proportion of ayel- 
lowifh or hrownilh fandy loam, to make it 
bind, and give colour ; which kind of Gravel 
is the molt common and valuable of all for 
walks, and is obtained in. fields and common* 
in many parts of England,, at about from one 
to three or four feet uuder the Cuvface, though, 
not equally good in all parts in. rcfuo& \o> 
quality 
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vquality and colour ; fome may have a greater 
or lefier quantity of pebbles, a larger or fmall- 
er quantity of loam, the loam more or lefs 
fanay or clayey ; and as to colour, it is the 
colour of the loam principally which confti- 
tutes the beauty of Gravel-walks ; and that of 
a deepiih yellow or reddifh colour is the moft 
■eligible, as when formed into walks well laid 
ana roiled, is exceedingly beautiful and orna- 
mental, and where fuch Gravel can be pro- 
cured within a moderate diftance, and eafy 
expenfe, is preferable to all other ; but in fome 
parts, the Gravel is of an iron-mould colour, 
or of a dufky-brown hue, which may never- 
ihelefs be of a proper quality for walks, pro- 
vided the colour can be difpenfed with, and as 
-the moft efteemed high-coloured Gravel is not 
to be met with every where, we mult be con- 
tent with fuch as nature affords. 

It»mufl however be remarked, that, of what- 
ever colour the Gravel, its proper quality for 
walks is, fuch as has a due proportion of mo- 
derate, light, fandy loam, to make it bind clofe 
and firm at all feafons, but not fo redundant 
in loam, nor fo clayey, as to be clammy and 
flick to the feet in wet weather, nor too fharp 
and fandy, to become open and loofe in dry 
weather. 

In fome places, however, there is no other 
.gravel but fuch as is very loofe, fandy, or 
pebbly, having fcarcely any binding mate- 
rials amongfl it; which kind of gravel will 
never of itfelf bind, but always remain open 
and loofe, and be at all times difagreeable to 
walk on: this, therefore, fhould be mended 
with a mixture of light, fandy loam, where 
practicable, adding about one load to every 
two or three of gravel, cafting them together, 
and turning them over two or three times, that 
thev may be well blended and incorporated; 
and this, when formed into a walk, will bind 
clofe, firm, and fmooth at all feafons. 

In preparing the gravel for your walks, it 
Should by no means be fine fcreencd, as is often 
the practice; only as it is dug out of the pit, 
caft it up in a heap, or long ridge, and all 
fuch large rough pebbles only, as roll down, 
fhould be cleat ed away ; for if fcrccned from 
the {tones, it wijl partake too much of the 
loam, fo as always to flick to the feet at every 
flafh of rain; but by raking out juft only the 
large rough floncs, it will be fufficicntly 'fine, 
and the walk formal of fuch will always be 
fit for ufe. 

Gravel for walks, if it is to be purchafed, 
is from about two to live or fix (hillings per 
*:art-load for three horfes; though the price is 
different in different parts, and according to 
the nature of the Gravel ; but about London, 
if they cart it home from the pits, it as com- 
7 



monly five or fix fhillings per load, or more* 
according to the diftance ; and fometimes they 
carry a load and half at once, in the fame 
cart, which is charged accordingly. 

As to the diftribution of Gravel walks in 
gardens, both for ornament and ufe, a mag- 
nificent walk of Gravel is neceflary to proceed 
immediately parallel with the houfe, propor- 
tionable to its grandeur, extending each way 
towards the fide di drifts of the garden ; and 
according to the former ftyle of gardening, 
a large grand Gravel walk was ufually ex- 
tended in a ftraight line from the front of the 
habitation, along the middle of the pleafure 
ground, fometimes having, grafs plats conti- 
nued on each fide, and fometimes fpacious 
borders furnifhed with curious fhrubsand flow- 
ers.. But in modern defigns the above middle 
walk is rarely admitted, efpecially in fpacious 
gardens, having nothing in front beyond the 
parallel habitation-walk, but an open rural 
grafs lawn, free from all interfeftions of walks, 
&c. however, a grand walk clofely parallel 
to the houfe, as obferved above, is indifpen-~ 
fably neceflary, both for ornament and ufe ; 
and from this, fide walks mould branch off, 
communicating with the other parts of the gar- 
den, one in particular to be extended in a fer- 
pentine order quite round the ground, others 
leading in the fame manner 'through the inte- 
rior parts, fo as to have dry firm walking at 
all times to every part of the garden without 
walking upon the grafs, which fometimes 
may be wet and difagreeable. " 

As to the dimenfions for Gravel walks, they 
are to be regulated according to the extent of 
the garden, fo may be from five to twenty 
feet or more wide, the length indeterminate ; 
but all principal walks fhould be at leaft ten 
feet wide ; and in large gardens, that leading 
directly from the houfe fhould be fifteen or 
twenty feet wide at leaft ; though, where the 
houfe and gardens arc magnificent, the main 
walks contiguous to the manfion are fome- 
times made thirty or forty feet wide ; the 
boundaries on each fide is fometimes of grafs 
widely extended, and fometimes are hounded 
by borders for flowers and other curious plants, 
having cither narrow verges of grafs, or edg- 
ings of dwarf-box, or thrift, &c. next the walk. 

According, therefore, to the above rules, 
flake out the width of the walk, and proceed 
to form the boundary, each fide of equal level, 
correfponding to the adjacent ground, anil 
form the cavity of the walk for the Vcccptiou 
of the Gravel ;' obferving that the whole (pace 
mull be digged ten or twelve inches deep, to 
allow for a proper depth of gravel, both to 
prevent weeds riling from the ground below, 
and worms from calling up the earth (here- 
from ; 
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from ; as alfp to allow of a proper' depth for 
turning the gravel occafionally when the fur- 
face becomes foul : .tbe earth digged out to 
form the cavity of the walk, majrbe tjfed to 
raife and form the ground on, each fide,, if 
neceffary, which, and the edgings, fhould al- 
ways be completed before you begin to lay the 
Gravel. 

Everything being ready for the reception 
of the Gravel, then you may in the firft place 
lay any hard rubbifhy materials in the bottom, 
fcveral inches thick ; fuch as any coarfe gravel 
or ballaft, or any rough, ftony, or other rub- 
b*fli, which can be bed procured, which will 
greatly prevent worm-cafts, and help to drain 
die moifture from the top of the walk in wet 
weather, and in winter, to preferve a dry fur- 
face : the proper gravel is then to be laid fix 
or eight inches thick ; as you proceed in lay- 
ing, obferve to raife the middle higher than the 
fides, in a gradual" rounding form, which is 
not only neceffary to "throw off the wet, but 
alfo to give the walk a more ornamental ap- 
pearance ; the proportion to be obferved in this 
is, that for a walk.of five or fix feet width, an 
inch and an half rife in the middle may be fuf- 
ficient; one of ten or twelve feet, two and a 
half ; and one of twenty feet, three, to four or 
five inches rife will be enough ; obferving nearly 
the fame proportion in any width whatfoever, 
and by no means raife the middle much higher, 
which would render the walk both uneaiy to 
walk upon, and of difagreeable appearance ; 
being particularly attentive to form die rife all 
the way gradually rounding from both fides to 
the middle, laying every part very exact and 
even ; and at every ten or fifteen feet as you 
advance in laying the gravel, it is proper to 
tread, rake, and roll it, tor gravel always rolls 
more firm and fmooth whilft it is frefh iftirred; 
betides, it is neceffary for fear of rain happen- 
ing, efpecially in loamy gravel; for which 
reafon's alfo, you ihould never lay more in one 
day than you can finith off, except to rough 
lay it ; the treading ihould therefore be per- 
formed regularly with the feet pretty clofc, 
taking fhort fteps; which work being necef- 
fary to render every part equally firm, and fo 
as not to fink in holes under the feet, in the 
work of raking and rolling; the raking fhould 
be performed regularly lengthways the walk : 
and in the finifhmg off or fmooth-raking, a 
wooden-headed rake, without teeth, would be 
mod eligible; or,, in default thereof, may ufc 
the back of any common rake occafionally ; 
as, by cither of which, you will be able to 
fmooth the furface more regularly, even with- 
out drawing off the rcquifitc proportion of 
top pebbles, or raking them into holes or 
heaps; for the ai t of fmooth-raking is to leave 



all the proper-fized top fiones equally difperfecf 
over the furface. As foon as any part is thus laid 
and raked, let it be well t olled, both acrofs and 
lengthways ; and when the whole is laid, give 
a good rolling the whole length, repeating it 
till the furface is rendered perfectly compact, 
firni, and fmooth; and if after the firft ihow- 
er of rain, you give it another good rolling,: it 
will bind like a rock. 

The management of Gravel walks, tdHceep 
them perfectly neat the year round, is occa- 
fional weeding,, f weeping, and good rolling 
once or twice a week, efpecially in the ad- 
vanced part of fpring, and all fummer; and 
alfo occafionally in winter, in dry open wea- 
ther ; and when the furface becomes very 
foul, or overrun with fmall weeds or mofs, as 
is often the cafe, the walks muft be broken up 
in fpring, and turned, the furface to the bot- 
tom, and the bottom to the top, whereby the 
weeds and mofs will not only be buried, but 
by turning up the frefh gravel, the walk will 
appear as frefh as when new laid. But the 
cuftom of breaking up gravel walks in the 
beginning of winter, in rough ridges, to re- 
main in that ufelefs and unfightly manner all 
that feafon, .with fome view to deftroy weeds 
and mofs, which, however, does not always 
anfwer the intention fo effect uallv as a regular 
fpring turning, and is not eligible for general 
practice, or only occafionally where any 
walk is exceedingly over-run ; for by a gene- 
ral breaking up of the gravel as above, the 
walks are thereby not only rendered ufelefs for 
almoft one half of the year, but at a time 
when there is hardly any diy or found walk- 
ing upon grafs or other parts : befides thefe in- 
conveniences, the walks appear not- only un- 
fightly in themfelves, but give alfo a very dif- 
agreeable look to the adjacent parts of the gar- 
den : it would therefore be moftly advilable 
to permit all the principal gravel walks to re- 
main undifturbed, at lead till the fpring, when, 
if it fhall appear neceffary, the whole may be 
broken up, regularly turned, and re -la id in a 
neat manner, to remain clean, of a frefh live- 
ly colour, all fummer. 

Rolling fhould be performed once a week 
at leaft, in fummer, bur if two or three times, 
the more beautiful the walks will appear, and 
tend greatly to deftroy weeds and mofs ; it is, 
however, a general rule among gardeners, to 
fweep and roll every Saturday ; and during 
fummer it is of much advantage to give a good 
rolling after rain, which will preferve a com- 
pact fmooth furface. 

Turning gravel is a fort of flight digging, 
turning the foul furface down and the frefiYtip ; 
which being neceffary, as above obferved, when 
the furface is become foul or difcolourcj, or- 
3 T full 
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full of imall weeds, or very mofly, and which is 
the only effectual method of deftroying them ; 
befides,' the work of turning is neceflary once 
every vear or two in fpSlug, to turn up the frelh 
gravel to give the furface a lively appearance dur- 
ing fummer; therefore fome make it a rule to turn 
their principal Gravel walks every fpring ; and 
the proper time is April and beginning ot May, 
when the ieafon is fee in agreeably fine and fet- 
tled, and before the furface binds too hard by dry 
hor w eather; oblerving, in performing this work 
of turning, to dig or break-up the walk along 
regular, nearly to the depth of the proper good 
gravel, giving every part a clean turn with the 
Ipiide, turning down the foul furface, and the 
frelh gravel to the top, laying this evenly in 
the moft regular order ; and as you go on, 
tread, rake., and roll, every ten or fifteen feet, 
as obferved in new laying the walks. 

GREEN-HOUSE'., a garden-building front- 
ed w ith giafs, ferving as a winter refidence for 
tender plants from the warm parts of the world. 

A very confiderable fhare of the vegetable 
creation that grow naturally in diftant warm 
climates in open fields, &c. at all fcafons, 
which in their culture in this climate require 
protection in w inter ; oblerving, however, 
thofe of the Green-houfc department being 
only from the warmer parts of the world, re- 
quire protection only from froft, not needing 
aid of artificial heat, like flove-plants, from 
the hotteft regions, except in very intenfe wea- 
ther ; when the aid of a moderate fire, burned 
either w ithin the houfe, or in a furnace with- 
out, in the end or back wall, communicating the 
heat to flues or funnels ranging along the inlide, 
though fometimes there may not be an abfo- 
Jute occalion for any rue-heat during the win- 
ter in mild temperate fcafons; yet it is advifable 
in conttructing a Green- houle to creel flues 
to ufe occafionallv, which will prove fervicc- 
able, not only in fevcrc frolts, but alfo in long 
moiil foggy weather; a moderate fire now 
and then will dry up the clamps, which would 
othcrwifc prove pernicious to fcvcral of the 
tender kinds of plants. 

We will firft exhibit a general (ketch of the 
dimenlions of a Green-houfc, then give a lift 
of all the principal Green-houfc plants ufual- 
ly cultivated in i\\<: Englilh gardens, together 
with their general culture. 

A Green houfe Ihould generally (land in the 
plcafurc-ground, and, if poflible, upon a fame- 
what elevated and dry l'pot, full to the fouth, 
and where the fun has full acccls from its 
riling to fetting; the building is commonly of 
brick or ftone, having the front almoft wholly 
of glafs-woi !: ; and muft range lengthways cart 
;<nd weft, with the front dhc^tly facing the 
fouth, and (hould generally be conftruded 
3 



upon an ornameutal plan. As to its general 
dimenfions, with refpedt to length, width, and 
height, it-may be from ten to fifty feet or more 
long, according to the number of plants you 
delign it fhall contain ; and its width may be 
from ten or fifteen to twenty feet; though, for 
a middling houfe, fifteen or eighteen feet is a 
fufficient width ; and its height in the clear, 
ihould be nearly in proportion to the width : 
but as to the erecting rooms over it, as is com- 
monly directed, I ihould advife to have none, 
as .being not only an unnecefiary expenfe, but 
gives the building a heavy look ; for all garden- 
buildings'ihould have a light airy appearance": 
The walls in the back and ends, or particu- 
larly the former, ihould be carried up two 
bricks, or about eighteen inches thick ; though 
if the building is to be more than fifteen feet 
high, the walls ihould be two bricks and a half 
thick ; and at one end of the back wall, with- 
out-fidc, it is eligible to ere£t a furnace for 
burning fires occafionally, as before obferved, 
communicating with flues within, ranging in" 
two or three returns along the back wall, alfo 
one flue running along the front and end walls, 
raifed wholly above the floor ; all of which 
will be extremely ierviceable in time of intenfe 
frofts, and very damp foggy weather ; and as 
to the front of the building, it fhould have .as 
much glafs as poflible, and a'wide glafs door 
fhould be in the middle, both for ornament 
and entrance, and for moving in and out the 
plants ; and it would be convenient to have 
alfo a fmaller entrance door at one end : the 
width of the windows for the glafs fafhes, may 
be five or fix feet; and the piers between the 
fal'lies may be either of timber, -fix, eight, or 
ten inches wide, according to their height, or if 
of brick or ftone work, muft be two feet wide 
at lead, to be duly fubftantinl, Hoping both 
fides of each pier inward, that by taking ofF 
the angles, a freer admiilion may be given to 
the rays of the fun : for the fame reaion have 
the bottom of the fafhes to reach within a foot 
of the floor of the houfe, and their top reach 
almoft as high as the ceiling ; and if brick or 
ftone piers two feet wide, (butters may be 
; hung withinfidc to fall back againft each pier: 
the roof may cither be half glafs-work, next 
the front; the other half flated, cfpccially if 
the upright or front piers are of timber ; and 
Ihutters to cover the top glades mav he con- 
trived to Aide under the fluted roof : hut if the 
piers are of brick or ftone, it is common to 
have the roof entirely either flated or tiled, 
nut dating is the molt ornamental, either for 
a half or whole roof; and the ceiling within 
fhould be lathed, and which, as well as the 
whole infide wall, fhould be well plaiftcrcd 
and white- w allied. 

But 
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But in the modern conftru£tion of Green- 
houfes, in order to have as much glafs as pof-. 
iible in front, the piers between the jfafhesare 
commonly of timber only, from fix to eight or 
ten inches thick, according to the height, fo as 
to admit as great a portion of light and heat of 
the fun as may be ; and on the fame confeder- 
ation, continue glafs-work doping half way 
up the roof, the other half dated, as above ob- 
served; and Hiding fhutters alfo contrived to 
Hide under the 11a ted roof, to draw down oc- 
cafionally in fevcre weather, or in time of 
hail ftorms, to defend the glaffes ; and for the 
front, may have either wooden or canvas 
fhutters, or large canvas cloths upon rollers, 
to let down occafionally; or, in default there- 
of, nail up garden-mats in fevere weather. 

Sometimes Green-houfes for large collec- 
tions of plants, have two wings, of fmaller 
dimenfions, added to the-main building, one 
at each end, in a right line, feparated fome- 
times from it by a glafs partition, with Hiding 
fames for communication, and the front al- 
moft wholly glafs-work, and half glafs roofs 
as above hinted; thus by thefe additional wings, 
the Green-houfe confifts of three divifions, 
whereby the different qualities and tempera- 
tures of the various plants can be more eligi- 
bly fuited. The middle or main divifion may 
be for all the principal and more hardy, woody 
or fhrubby kinds, which require protection 
only from froft ; one of the wings may be ap- 
propriated for the fucculent tribe, and the 
other wing for the more tender kinds that re- 
quire occafional heat in winter, yet can live 
without the conftantheat of a ftove. 
. On whatever plan the Grcen-houfe is con- 
ftructed, let the whole infidc, both ceiling and 
walls, be neatly finifhed off with plaifter and 
white-wafh, and all the wood-work painted 
white; and the bottom paved with large fquare 
paving tiles, or fomc fimilar materials. 

The neceffary utenfils of the Grccn-houfe 
arc principally fome treffelsor ftandsforthe fup- 
poft of boards, on which to arrange the pots 
of plants, of fomc. forts, fo as to have their 
heads range in a gradual flopc from the back 
part to the front ; but as fome of the plants may 
be tall and in large tubs, and either do not re- 
quire Hands, or cannot be cafily placed thcrconj 
iuch muft be regulated as you fhall ice conve- 
nient. 

From the above general {ketch* any one 
may form an idea of the principal dimenfions 
of a Grccn-houfe, which he may enlarge or 
dirninifh as it may fuit his convenience. 
Grten-honfe Pfonts. 

We will now proceed to exhibit, at one 
view, a lift of the principal Grccn-houfe 



plants, having recourfe for particu!ars4o each 
refpedtive genus. 

. Agave, Agave or American Aloe. — Com- 
mon great American Agave, with entire green ' 
leaves, and a branching flower {talk—Com- 
mon Agave with ftriped leaves — Virginia 
Agave with narrower pale-green leaves, (All 
fucculent plants.) 

Aloe, African Aloe. — Mitre-fhaped Aloe 
— Tree, or Sword Aloe — Aloe Ferox— -Fan 
Aloe — Succotorine Aloe — Soap Aloe— Par- 
tridge-bread Aloe — Tongue Aloe — Waned- 
tongue Aloe — Pearl tongue Aloe — Cob-web 
Aloe — Hedge-hog Aloe — Cufhion Aloe — 
Spiral Aloe — Pentangular Spiral Aloe — Tri- 
angular Spiral Aloe — Irh Uvaria Aloe ; this 
Aloe will alfo live in a warm border.— ^// 
fucculent.) 

Andromeda, Tree Andromeda, or Carolina 
Sorrel-trce. — (Shrubby.) 

Anthericum, Spider-wort. — Shrubby-ftalk- 
ed, onion-leaved Anthericum — Aloe-leaved 
Anthericum — Mock-afphodel Anthericum. 
( Succulent.) 

Antholyza, ALthiopian Corn-flag. — Rin- 
gent Scarlet Antholyza— ./Ethiopian Crimfon 
Antholyza— Cunonia, or large-fpathaeed fcar- 
let-flowered. — (Herbaceous. ) 

Anthofpermum, Amber-tree, — ./Ethiopian 
Smooth Amber-tree — Ciliated Amber-tree. 

Anthyllis, Jupiter's Beard, or Barba Javis. 
— Common Barba Jovis, or Silver Bufli — 
Spanifh ternate-leaved Barba Jovis — Dwarf 
Portugal Barba Jovis — Erinacea, or Prickly 
Anthyllis. ( All of Jlirubby growth.) 

Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon. — Variegated 
Snap-dragon — Gibraltar fpotted-flowered Li- 
naria— Dalmatian Toad-Flax. (Both of an 
herbaceous nature.) 

Ar&otis, Arclotis. — Rough-leaved Ar£totis 
— NarTow-leaved Arclotis — Sea Ragwort- 
leaved Ar&otis — Plantain-leaved Arctotis — 
Stalklefs Ar&otis ; (are mo/tly of a Jhrubby na- 
ture, except the I a ft fort.) 

Ariftolochia, Birth-wort. — Evergreen Arif- 
tolochia — Piftolochia, or fmall Birth-wort — 
Shrubby Birth-wort. (The two firjl are her- 
baceous, the other fhrubby.) 

Artcmifia, Mug-wort, — Tree Wormwood. 
Afclcpias, Swallow-wort. — Shrub Afclepias. 
Afparagus. White Prickly Afparagus. — 
Decimated Briftly-lcaved Afparagus — Acute- 
leaved Afparagus — Retrorfactcd Great Prick- 
ly Afparagus 1 ; have all fomewhat fhrubby 
rtalks. 

After, Star-wort. — Shrubby African After. 
Aftragalus, Milk-vetch, &c— -The Tra- 
gacanth, or Goat's-thorn ; fevcral varieties. 
(All fhrubby.) 

$T 2 . Atropa, 
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Atropa, Deadly Night Shade.— -Shrubby 

Deadly Night Shade of Spain. 

Baccharis, Ploughman's Spikenard. — Iva- 
leaved Baccharis~—Olfander-leaved Baccha- 
ris — Halimus-leavcd Baccharis. (All jhrub- 

by.) 

Bafea, t'erva-mvra, or Shrubby Golden- 
rod Tree. 

Brunia, Knot-flowered, or imbricatcd- 
Ieaved — Woolly, heath-leaved — Abroto- 
noides, or thyme-leaved — radiated. — (All 
firabby.) 

Bryonia, Bryony. — African Tuberous-root- 
ed Briony. (Herbaceous.) 

Bubon, Macedonian Par/Icy. — Shrubby Gal- 
baniferous Bubon— Shrubby Gummiferous Bu- 
bon. 

Buddlea — American long-fpiked — Occiden- 
tal American — Globular-headed. (AUJhrub- 
by.) 

Buphthalraum, Ox-eye, — Shrubby Jamaica 
Ox-eye — Maritime, or Sea Ox-eye. 

Bupleurum, Hare's-ear. — Shrubby Ethio- 
pian Hare's ear — Shrubby Diffbrme-leavcd 
Cape Hare's-ear. 

Cacalia, Foreign Coifs-Foot. — Cacalia Fico- 
ides — Kleinia, or Indian Cacalia — Anteu- 
phorbium Cacalia — -Papillary Cacalia. (Suc- 
culent.) 

Cactus, Aielon-thiJile.—Cz&.\i% Opuntia, 
or Common Indian Fig. — (Succulent.) 

Calendula, Afarigela. — Shrubby Cape Ma- 
rigold — Shrubby Grafs-leaved Ethiopian Ma- 
rigold. 

"Calla, Sweet CaUa, or Ethiopian Arum, 
(Herbaceous.) 

Campanula, Bell-Jlvwer — American Bell- 
flower. (Herbaceous.) 

Canarina, Canary Bell-flower. (Herba- 
ceous.) 

Carina, Indian Flowering-Reed. — Common 
Indian Flowering-Rccd, and varieties — Glau- 
cous Indian Reed. (Herbaceous.) 

Capparis, Caper BuJIi, — Spinous Cappa- 
ris, or True Caper Shrub. 

Caffinc, Cape Phillyrca. — Maurocenia, or 
Hottentot Cherry. (Shrubby.) 

Ccanothus. — African Ccanothus. (Shrub- 
by) 

Celaftrus, Staff-tree. — Pyracantha-lcavcd 
Ctlajlrus Box-leaved Myttlc-leavcd. 

(Shrubby.) 

Ceratonia, Carob-trcc — Common Carob- 
trec, or St. John's Bread. 

Chamrcrops, Dwarf Palm. 

Chryfanthcmum. — Shrubby Canary Chry- 
f.mthcmum— Shrubby Flofcular Chryfanthc- 
mum. 

Chryfocoma, Goldy-locks— Shrubby Co- 
S 
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ma Aurea % or Greater African Goldy-locks— • 
Shrubby Nodding Goldy-locks. 

Ciftus.— Bay-leaved Ciftus— Sea-Purflane- 
leaved Ciftus j alfo feveral of the other fpecies. 
See Cistus. (Shrubby.) 

Citrus, Citron-tree. — Lemon-tree, and 
Orange with all the varieties of each. Sec 
Citrus. 

ClifFortia; Ilex-leaved CHrTortia. (Shrubby.) 
Cluytia ; Alaternoide Cluytia. — Purilane- 
leaved Cluytia — Elateria, or Indian Cluytia. 
(AUJfuubby.) 

Colutea ; Shrubby Ethiopian Scarlet Co- 
lutea. 

Convolvulus. — Ever-green Canary Con- 
volvulus — Silvery Convolvulus. (Shrubby ) 

Coronilla. — Valentine Coronilla—Glaucous 
Coronilla — Silvery Coronilla. (Shrubby.) 

Cotyledon, Navel-wort. — Round-leaved — 
Long-leaved — Hemifpherical-leaved. (Suc- 
culent.) 

Craffula, Lcjfer Orpine. — Several fpecies, 
fee Crassula, (Succulent.) 

Crinum, Afphodel Lily. — African Afpho- 
dcl Lily — Broad-leaved. (Herbaceous.) 

Cyclamen. — Perfian Cyclamen — Several 
varieties. See Cyclamen. (Herbaceous.) 
Dais. — Cotinus-leaved. (Shrubby.) 
Digitalis, Fox Glove — Shrubby Canary 
Fox Glove. 

Diofma, African Spireea, — Oppofitc-leaved 
—Hairy-leaved— Red Diofma, &c. (Shrub- 

h-J 

Dracocephalum. — Canary Dracocephalum, 
or Balm of Gilead. ( Herbaceous and under- 
J},rubby.) 

Ebenus, Ebony. — Ebony of Crete. (Shrub- 
by.) 

Erodium. Pentandrious Geranium, or 
Crane's Bill — ■ Thick-leaved — Upright — 
Dwarf-growing — Incarnate-flowered. (Her- 
baceous and underjhrubby.) 

Erythrina, Coral-tree — Herbaceous Ery- 
thrina. 

Euphorbia, — molt of the forts. Sec Eu- 
phorbia. (Succulent.) 

Gcnifb, Broom. — Shrubby Canary Broom. 
Geranium. All the flirubby kinds, and 
Pome herbaceous. Sec Erodium, Gera- 
nium,' and Pel arc.onium. 

Gnaphalium. — Oriental Gnaphalium, and 
varieties — Swcct-fccntcd Gnaphalium, &c. 
(VnderJIirubby.) 

Gortlonia, Loblolly Bay. 
Gortcria, — Rigid -leaved, hctbaccous — 
Shrubby prickly-lcavcd. 

Gicwia.—- Occidental Gicwia. (Shrubby.) 

Halleria African fly Honevfucklc. 

(S/nubby.) 

Hclio- 
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Heliotropium, Turn-fole. — Shrubby Peru- 
vian Heliotropium. 

Hermannia, Alchsea-leaved. — Alder-leaved. 
— Lavender-leaved — Goofeberry-le'aved. — 
(Shrubby.) 

Hypericum, St. John's Wort. — Warted- 
leaved Minorca Sc. John's Wort. — Carolina 
St. John's Wort — China Monogynous St. 
John's Wort. {Shrubby.) 

Jafminum. — Jafmine. — Catalonian Jaf- 
mine — Azorian Jafmine — Yellow Indian Jaf- 
mine. (Shrubby.) 

lberis, Candy-tuft. — Ever-green Tree-Can- 
dy-tuft ; and Ever-green Striped-leaved — Ever- 
flowering Tree-Candy-tuft. 

Inula, Inula. (Undcrfirubby.) 

Juftic.ia, Malabar-tmt-tree. 

Ixia, — African Woolly headed Ix'ia — Bul- 
biferous Ixia — Flexuous Ixia — Corymbous 
Spotted-flowered Ixia. (Herbaceous.) 

Kiggelaria. — African Kiggelaria. (Under- 
JJirubby.) 

Lantana, American Viburnum. — African 
Lantana, or /Avar-leaved Jafmine-— Sage-leaved 
Lantana. (Shrubby.) 

Lavatera. — Cape Lavatera. (UnderJIirub- 
iy.) 

Lavendula, Lavender. — Cut-leaved Cana- 
ry Lavender. (Undcrjlirubby.) 

Laurus, Bay-tree. — Carolina Blue-berried 
Bay — Red-berried Bay-tree — Indian Bay-tree 
— Cinnamon-tree — Camphire-tree — Decidu- 
ous Bay-tree. 

Leonurus, Lion's-tail. — African Scarlet 
Leonurus — Striped-leaved Leonurus. (Her- 
baceous.) 

Lobelia. — Shrubby, Pine-leaved, Blue Lo- 
belia, 

Lotus, Bird's foot Trefoil. — Cretan Silvery 
Lotus — Lotus Jacobaus — Upright Lotus — 
Proftrate Lotus. (Vnderfhrubby and herbace- 
ous ) 

Lyeium, Box thorn. — African Box-thorn 
— Bnrbary Box-thorn. (Shrubby.) 

Malva," MAltnv.— African Shrub Mallow. 

Mcdiola.' — Climbing African Mcdiola. 
(Underjhrubby.) 

Mcdicago. — Shrubby Hoary Mcdicago, or 
Moon Trefoil. 

Mclia. — Bcad-trcc. 

Mentha, Mint. — Tree-Mint. 

Mefemhryanthemurn, Fig Marigold. — Ma- 
ny curious lpccics. See Mkskmbry a nthe- 

MUM. (Succulent.) 

Morca. — Canaliculated-Ieavcd Morca — 
RufiVlcavcd Morca. 

Myrica, Gale, Sweet /Filler, and Candle- 
berry Myrtle.— Oak-leaved Myrica — iEihio- 
pian Heari-lcavcd Myrica. (Shrubby.) 
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Myrtus, Myrtle-tree. — Common Myrtle } 
there being but one fpecies of Cqmmon Myr- 
tle, which comprehend many eminent varie- 
ties. See Myrtus. (Shrubby.) 

Netium, Oleander, or Rofe-bay — Common 
Oleander — with red flowers — fcarlet-flowers 
— white flowers — double flowers — ftriped- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) 

Olea, Olive-tree. — European Olive-tree — 
Cape, or African Olive-tree. 

Ononis, Rejl Harrow — Shrubby Spanifh 
Ononis. 

Origanum, Origany. — Dittany of Crete — 
Dittany of Mount Sipylus — Cretan Marjoram 
— Origany of Smyrna. (Undcrfirubby.) 

Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem.— Cape 
Ornirhogalum. (Herbaceous.) 

Ofleofpermum.— Hard-feeded Chryfanthe- 
mum. (Shrubby.) 

Othonna, Ragwort. — Pectinated - leaved 
Orhonna — Southernwood -leaved. (Shrubby.) 

Pafferina, Sparrozv-wort. — Shrubby Afri- 
can Paflcrina. 

Pelargonium, African Geranium. — Many 
Jhrubby fpecies. See the genus Pelargo- 
nium. 

Periploca, Virginian Silk. — African hoary 
climbing Periploca, and varieties. (Under- 
firubby.) 

Phlomis, Jerufalem Sage — Yellow Phlo- 
mis, and varieties— Purple Phlomis. (Shrub- 
by.) 

Phylica, Baflard Alaiernus. — Box-leaved. 
Phybica — Heath-leaved. (Underflirubby.) 

Phyllis, Baflard Hare 's-ear, or Simpla Ne- 
bla. (Underjhrubby.) 

Phyfalis, Alkekengi, or Winter Cherry — 
Somniferous Winter Cherry — Flexuous Win- 
ter Cherry. (Shrubby.) 

Piftacia", *Piftachia Nut, and Mafic tree, 
two or three varieties. (Shrubby.) 

Po'.ygala, Milk wort. — Shrubby Myrtle- 
leaved Polygala. 

Portulaca, Purfane. — Shrubby Cape Pur- 
flane-trcc. 

Potcrium, Burnet. — Shrubby Prickly Burnet. 
Pralium, Shrubby Hedge Nettle. 
Protca, Siher-trce. — Common Silvcrv Pro- 
tca, or Changing-trec — Coniferous Protca. 
(Shrubby.) 

Punica, Pomegranate-tree. — Dwarf Pome- 
granate. 

Rlumnus, Ruck-thorn. — Broad-leaved Tn- 
diair Rhamnus— 2iv.yphus, or lujubc. (Un- 
derflirubby.) 

Rhus, Sumach.— -African Hoary Sumach j 
and varieties — African Narrow-leaved Su- 
mach, and varieties — Shining-leaved African 
Sumach. (Shrubby.) 

Royena, 
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Royena, African Bladder-nut. (Shrubby.) 

Rumex, Deck. — Sorrel-tree. 

Rule us, Knee-holly. — Alexandrian Laurel 
— Tongue-upon-tongue Laurel : they will al- 
io grow in the full air, Tjfcit are liable to injury 
from froft. (Shrubby.) 

Salvia, Sage. — Shrubby African Golden- 
flowered Sage — Shrubby African Blue-flow- 
ered Sage — Canary Sage — Mexican Sage, 
or Shrubby Mexican Clary. (Shrubby.) 

Scahiofa, Scabious. — Shrubby Scabious. 

Sclago. — Corymb Selago. (UnderJIirubby.) 

Sempervivum, Live-ever, or Houfe-leek. 
Tree Houfe-leek — Variegated Tiee Houfe- 
leek— Lefler Canary Tree Houfe-leek. (Suc- 
culent.) 

Senecio, Gnundfel. Shrubby African 

Groundiel. 

Srderitis, Irsn-wsrt. — Canary Iron-wort — 
Cretan Iron-won. (Shrubby.) 

Smilax, Rough Bindweed. — Chinefe Rough 

Bindweed, or China-root Laurel-leaved 

Rough Bindweed; with feveral varieties of 
eacii. (Under /nrubby.) 

Solanmn, Night-Jhade Amomum Plitiii, 

Baltard Capiicum, or Winter Cherry — Afri- 
can jagged-leaved Solanum, or Pomum Amoris 
— American Twin-fruited Solanum — Thorny, 
Downy Night-fhade. (Shrubby and herba- 

Stcebe. Baftard Elichryfum. (Under- 

Jlirubby.) 

Tanacetam, Tanfey. — Shrubby /Ethiopian 

Tanfey Underfhi ubby Samphire - leaved 

Tanfey — Tree Tanfey. 

Tar'chonanthus. — shrubby. African Flea- 
bane. 

Tetragonia, — Shrubby Tetragonia. 

Teucrium, Germander. — Spanifh Tree- 
Gcrmandcr — Broad leaved Tree-Germander 
— Po'ium, or Mountain Polv. — Mar um, or 
Syrian Maftich. (Shrubby and Underjlnubby.) 

Trop«eolum, Indian Crefs. — Double Indian 
Ciefs, or Njjlurtium. (Herbaceous, with 
f;a!ks durable.) 

Vitex, Chajlc-trcc Ever-grccn Chaftc- 

trce. 

Uiex, Furze, or Whins. — African Berry- 
bearing Furze. (Shrubby.) 

Xeranthemum. — Broad -leaved Xcranthe- 
mum — Narrow-leaved Xeranthemum — Trail- 
ing Xeranthemum. (Shrubby.) 

Yucca, Adam's Needle. — Common Adam's 
Needle — Thready-leaved Adam's Needle— 

Aloc-leavcd Yucca. Dragon Trcc-Icavcd 

Yucca. (Shrubby Jlcmmed and f accident.) 

Zygophyllum, Bean Caper. — Scflilc-lcavcd 
Bean Caper — Purflanc-leaved Bean Caper. 
(Shrubby.) 



For other different fpecies and varieties of 
the foregoing lift of green-houfe plants,' and 
the particular defcription, occ. of the fpecies 
in general of this collection, fee the refpecvHve 
genera under their generical names as above, 
as they occur alphabetically in the different 
parts of this book. 

With refpetSl to the general culture of the 
above lift of Green-houfe exotics, they muft 
be kept conftantly in pots, or fome large forts 
in tubs, for moving them into fhelter m win- 
ter, and into the open air in fummer ; for be- 
ing all exotics from various warm parts of the 
world, are of tender quality here, and confe- 
quently not able to live in the open air in the 
winter ; therefore, requiring the protection of 
the Green-houfe during that feafon, are deno- 
minated Green-houfe plants. 

Moft of them will profper in any good rich 
earth of a garden ; fome forts, however, re- 
quire a particular compoft, which will be al- 
ways explained under each particular article 
in its proper genus ; and moft of the fucculent 
tribe, as being replete with moifture, ftiould 
always be planted in a dry, poor, lean, rub- 
bilhy foil. See Composts. 

As to the pots and tubs to contain the plants, 
they muft be of different fizes, according to the 
fize and nature of the plants, which, as they 
advance in growth, ftiould have larger pots, 
&c. accordingly ; and when they become too 
large for the pots, they muft be fhifted into 
tubs, hooped with iron, with two iron han- 
dles to each at top. See Pots and Tubs. 

In planting the different forts, be careful 
that the pots or tubs have holes at bottom for 
the difchargc of redundant moifture ; obferv- 
ing, however, previous to putting in the earth, 
to cover each hole with a piece of tile or 6yf- 
ter-fhell, to prevent their being flopped up 
with the earth, and the earth from being 
warned out, &:c. 

As to the mode of propagating the various 
forts, it is in fome by feed, others by layers, 
cuttings, flips, off-fets of the roots, &c. and 
fome by grafting, inoculation, and inarching ; 
all of which is illuftrated under their feveral 
genera. 

And as to the mode and times of planting 
each fort, it is alio fully explained under their 
feveral genera as they occur in the courfc of 
this worl:. 

Therefore, fuppofing all the forts to be now 
raifed, and planted in their proper pots, foils, 
&c. we will jurt give fome hints for their ge- 
neral management. 

Removing them into the Open Air in the Sum- 
mer, and Management there. 
All the forts fuccecd in the open air from 
May, 
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May, or beginning of June, until O&ober ; 
and from October until May or June again,, 
as juft obferved, require tlie fhelter of the 
Green-houfe : therefore, about the middle of 
May is the time to remove the more hardy 
kinds of Green-houfe plants, in their pots, 
into the full air, fuch as all the varieties of 
Myrtles, Geraniums, Oleanders, Ciftufes, 
Phlomifes Shrubby After, Tree-wormwood, 
Tree-Candy-tuft, Yellow Indian and Spanifh 
Jafmines, Indian Bay, &c. and in the laft 
week in Mav or firu in June, according as 
the feafoh proves more or lefs favourable, 
bring. forth all the other forts; but this fhould 
not be done until the feafon is become per- 
fectly fettled, and a fair profpect of fummer 
being arrived, for we have often very cold 
nights, and frequently frofly mornings, . in 
May, and even in the beginning of June, 
which, if the plants were fully expofed, would 
pinch the ends of their young moots and 
leaves, and greatly deface them. It is a good 
obfervation, that when the mulberry - tree, 
which is a late (hooter, begins to expand its 
leaves, is a certain fign of the approach of 
fummer, and fettled weather, fit to begin mov- 
ing out molt forts of Green-houfe exotics. 
A mild warm day mould be chofen for this 
work ; and if a warm rain, it will be of much 
advantage, as it will warn the leaves and 
branches from the duft they have contracted, 
and greatly refrefh the plants. 

When they are firft brought out, it is pro- 
per to place' them in fome fheltered funny 
place, for a fortnight, till they are inured to 
the open air ; then you mav place them in 
any open expofure where you defign they ihall 
remain for the fummer. 

As foon as they are brought out, let them 
be cleared from all dead leaves, and all dead 
wood ; and let the earth on the furface of the 
pots he flirrcd, taking a little of the old out, 
and add fome frefh mould in its (lead, which 
will prove very beneficial; then give a mode- 
rate watering, not only to the mould, but alio 
all over the heads of the plants, to clean them 
crFc&ually from all dirt and filth they may 
have contracted during their rcfidence in the 
Grecn-houle. 

As to the difpofition of thofe plants in the 
full air, no general rule .can be exh bited; it 
is according to fancy. Sometime* fome of 
the handfomcft plants are placed to adorn 
fpacious fore-courts, and fometimes are ar- 
ranged on each fide of grand walks conti- 
guous to the main habitation, and others near 
ornamental garden-buildings ; they aic alio 
fometimes dilpoied in groups or fmall clumps 
in the molt conlpicuous places, in different 



parts of the pleafu re-ground ; exhibiting dif- 
ferent forts in each group, to caufe the greater 
variety. 

Having, however, placed the whole abroad 
for the fummer, their chief culture is, to fup- 
ply rhem plentifully with water during that 
feafon, in hot dry weather : all the woody or 
fhrubby kinds in particular, likewife the her T 
baceous kinds that are not very fucculent, will 
require it three times a week at leafi, and in a 
very hot dry time once a day will be requifite ; 
the fucculent kinds muff: alfo have a moderate 
fupply of water two or three times a week in 
dry weather ; obferving that the proper time 
of the day for watering all the forts at this 
feafon, is, either in a morning before nine 
o'clock, or in the afternoon after four or five j 
for if performed in the middle of the day in 
{ummer weather, the fun would foon exhale 
great part of the moifture before it effected its 
intended operation on the fibres of the" plants : 
this work of watering fhould be' duly attended 
to in dry weather; for as the mould, roots, and 
fibres of the plants are circumfcribed within 
the narrow limits of a pot or tub, the earth 
contained therein, as well as the fibres, confe- 
quently dries very fail: in fummer, and necef- 
farily requires frequent refrefliments of water, 
to preferve . that due and conftant degree of 
moifture requifite for the fupport of vege- 
tation. 

It fliould be obferved, that moderate rains 
mould not deter you from watering^occafiou- 
ally, efpecially fuch plants that have fpreading 
heads, which prevents the rains, unlefs very 
heavy or conftant, from falling in fufEcient 
quantities on die earth of the pots, to moiften 
it properly. 

In hot weather, if fome mowings of fhort 
grafs are fpread on the furface, of the orange- 
tree tubs, and others, it will greatly preferve 
the moifture. 

During the feafon it will alfo 'be good cul- 
ture to loofen the furface of the eartli now and 
n fuch pots and tubs that have a ten- 
dency to bind. 
Removing them into the Green hcufe for the. 
Winter, and Management there. 
Towards the latter end of September, or as 
foon as the nights become cold, begin to move 
nto the Green-houfe the: more tender kiru!.< of 
exotics of that department ; the fucculent tribe, 
in particular, Ihould be removed to iheltcr at 
the firfl approach of cxccffivc wet, and cold 
nights. The oranges, lemons, and all the 
other fpecics of eitrits, Ihould alfo be moved 
into Ihelter in due time, cither in the end of 
September, or early m October ; for if they 
aic permitted to remain in the open air till 
attacked 
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attacked by fharp weather, it would change 
the beautiful verdure of their leaves, to a rufty 
yellow hue, which they would not recover 
during winter ; therefore about the latter. end 
of September, or beginiri^g of October at lateft, 
begin to move in the principal plants, the fuc- 
culent and others of the more tender tempera- 
ture as early in the former month as the cold 
weather begins to come on; and continue 
moving in all the others as the cold increafes, 
and by the middle of Oilober, bring in the 
whole" collection ; obferving, according as the 
time approaches for moving in the different 
forts, to clear them perfectly well from decay- 
ed leaves, &c. and let all the pots be well clean- 
ed, and loofen the furface of the earth in each 
pot, adding a little freih mould thereto, which 
will prove very beneficial to the plants, as 
well as add an air of neatnefs and culture. 
As you bring the different forts occafionally in- 
to the Green-houfe, they may be placed pro- 
mifcuouily, till the whole collection is brought 
in, then ihould be arranged regular, as they 
are to remain for the winter ; leaving all the 
windows quite open till that time. When the 
whole is brought in, or bringing in, and finally 
arranging them, let the:n be difpofed in regu- 
lar order, fo as to appear to thebeft advantage, 
both in refpect to their general arrangement, as 
well as' to exhibit variety, and fo as each may 
have an equal portion of fun and air: let the tall- 
eft plants be therefore arranged in the back, the 
others m their feveral ranks, according to their 
degrees of height, gradually down to the low- 
cft in front ; and as there is a vafl variety, both 
in ftze, fhape, and colour, of the foliage of the 
different forts, they fhould be fo difpofed as 
to fet off each other, and give a pleafing va- 
riety to the whole ; and if pofijblc, the plants 
fhould Hand clear of one another ; whereby 
each plant will be feparatelv confpicuous, and 
the whole exhibit a greater air of freedom and 
variety, as well as admit an equal portion of 
fun and free circulation of air, which will 
prove beneficial to the health and beauty of 
the whole collection. 

The plants being now all ftationcd in their 
winter quarters, their principal culture, during 
their refidence there, is the fupplving them 
with frc.1i air at all opportunities in mild wea- 
ther, and giving moderate waterings occafion- 
ally, picking off decayed leaves, cutting outca- 
fnal dccaycct fhoots, and making occafional 
moderate fires in fevcrc weather, alio fomc- 
timcs to difpcl great damps and noxious fogs. 

With refpeel to giving air, this fhould he 
admitted every mild, calm day, bv opening 
the windows more or lefs, according to the 
temperature of the weather. When the plants 



are firfi houfed, they mould have as much, 
free air as the nature of the feafon will admit, 
by opening the windows every mild day to 
their full extent ; and if the air is quite tem- 
perate, they may remain open on nights for 
the firft week ; but in cold nights, let them 
be conftantly fhut : this work of admitting air 
mull be conftantly attended to all winter ; for, 
without a due portion, of this eflential article 
in mild weather, the plants would lofe their 
tine verdure, and affiime a fickly yellowifh 
colour, become difeafed, and the young fhoots, 
in many forts, grow mouldy ana rot off, and 
the leaves of the plants drop; therefore, ne- 
ver omit, every mild day, when not very damp 
or foggy, to open fome or all of the windows, 
little or much, according as the air is more 
or lefs temperate ; and the proper time of day 
during winter, for this, is from about eight, 
nine, or ten in a morning, till three, four, or 
five in the evening, according to the mildnefs 
of the day : but as the days lengthen, and the 
warm weather increafes, give more air in 
proportion, earlier and later in the day as your 
fliall judge proper, being careful always to 
fhut all clofe in due time every evening, as 
foon as the fharp air approaches. In foggy 
weather it is advifabie to keep the windows 
quite clofe ; for the great damps occafioncd by 
fogs, are very pernicious to thefc plants, whilft 
they are confined in the houfe ; alfo when 
boillerous, or cold cutting winds blow towards 
the front of the Green-houfe, generally keep 
the whole fhut, or only, if thought necefTary, 
draw down fome of the upper faihes a little 
way at top, above the reach of the wind rufh- 
ing immediately upon the plants; likewife in 
all frofty weather keep the.houfc all clofe, ex- 
cept the froft is moderate, and the middle of 
the day funny and warm, when fome bf the 
windows may be opened a little, but fhut them 
clofe again if the fun is clouded, and at any 
rate before the air changes cold ; and in fevcre 
weather, let the fhutters, &c. be alfo Ihut 
every night, alfo occafionally on days when 
the froft is extremely ligorous, and no fun: 
and likewife, in fuch weather, give afliftancc of 
fire-heat as hereafter directed. As the fpring 
approacht-3, and the weather grows warmer, 
enlarge tjic portion of air accordingly, ad- 
mitting it alfo, both earlier in a morning, and 
continue it longer in the evening, as the days 
lengthen; for then the plants will begin to 
affume a growing (late, and a confidcrnble 
portion of air is requifitc every mild clay, both 
to flrcngthen the new flioots and inure the 
plants by degrees to the air, agaitift the time 
for removing them into it fully again for the 
famincr. 

Watering, 



Watering, during their abode in the Green- 
noufe, will alfo be ncceffary to'jtaoft of the 
forts, but, which mull' be afforded them as 
fparingly as poflible during the winter irionths, 
and fcarcely any. mould be given when the 
houfe is obliged to be ihut clofe through the 
feverity of die weather: there are, no certain 
rules to be given for the application; of this 
article; fome plants may : probably'.require a 
little water once a week, 1 or. ten, or twelve 
days in mild weather, frich as the orange and 
lemon-trees, myrtles, oleanders, fhrubby-ge- 
raniums, and other woody kinds ; all that is 
fteceffary is, juft to preferve the earth' very 
moderately moift ; therefore rhuft examine 
the pots and tubs always with proper atten- 
tion, and give water to fuch only as you fee. 
are in want-thereof, not to make it a rule to 
give it whether they want it or no. The her- 
baceous kinds fhould be radier more fparingly 
tvatered than the ftirubby forts i and all the 
fucculent tribe fhoukl have water but feldom, 
fome not oftener than once a fortnight or 
three weeks, and that always but very fpar- 
ingly at each time: and foine that are very 
fucculeiit will require but very little from 
November till March ; and indeed all the fuc- 
culents fhould -only have it now and then at 
this feafon, when the earth in the pots appears 
yery dry." 

In performing the work of watering in 
general, be particularly -careful to water with 
great moderation whit ft the plants remain in 
the Green-houfe; for if you once over-wet the 
earth at this feafon, it will remain fo for a 
long time, and by chilling the tender fibres of 
the roots, the confequence will often prove the 
lofs of the leaves of many of the plants, and 
even the death of fome forts. 

A funny day, from about eleven to two 
o'clock, is the proper time for watering dur- 
ing their refidence in the Green-houfe. 

Let foft water if poflible be ufcd, or at lead 
fuch that has been expofed to the air two or 
three days to foftcn it a little. 

In Irony weather great attention is rcqui- 
fitc to keep all the windows dole, night and 
day, unlcfs the froft is but moderate, as before 
observed, and the middle of the day funny and 
warm, when fome part of the houfe may be 
opened a little for two or three hours, having 
particular regard to {hutting all dole in due 
time in the afternoon, before the air changes 
fharply cold : and in very fevcre froils keep 
a clofe night- and day ; and let the Hunters, 
if any, or other covers of canvas or mats, be 
alfo ufcd every night ; nHo occafionnlly in the 
day-time, when the weather is intmfely fe- 
vcre, and.no fun appears, and no flues for 



fires to keep' bur the froft; bbferving, hbvveverv" 
the fhuttcrsor other inciters, befides the ^lafles, 0 
niuft be u'fed as little , as poflible in 'tfreda'y,-' 
only in cafes of particular necefSty as above, 
for every opportunity ought to be taken , for; 
the admiflion of light and frefh air, as much; 
as the temperature of the weather will pofilbly 
admit; as moft of the plants only want pro- 
tection from fi oft, and that the common fhel- 
ter of the houfe, with (hutting the fames 
clofe every night, will be always fufficienr, 
except in extremely piercing weather, when - 
the fhutters, &c. muft alfo be occafionally 
ufed ; and if none, nail mats againft the out- 
fide of all the glaffes, efpecially tliofe at top, 
.which form a half roof, if any ; for the per- ' 
pendicular frofts will be more powerful in that 
part than in the upright glaffes in front. 

During fevere frofty weather, if your 
Green-houfe is accommodated with flues for 
fires, it will be advifable to make a moderate 
fire at fuch times when the froft cannot be 
otherwife kept out, efpeciallv on nights ; but 
this mult by no means be continued longer than 
juft neceflary to guard againft very fevere frofts.. 
In default of fines, fires are burned withm the 
houfe, in pots placed in different parts towards 
die front: charcoal is often ufcd, though its fuf-^ 
focating vapours, in clofe-ihut houfes, are of- 
ten attended widi danger both to The gardener, 
and plants, fo that coal, or peat, or turf fires 
will beherter ; but there is nothing fo effectual 
and eafy as flues for making fires in fevere 
frofts. _ - 

Likewife in very cold, foggy, damp wea- 
ther, a moderate lire now and then in the 
flues will prove very beneficial in expefling 
the damp unwholcfome vnpours, fo pernici- 
ous to all plants. 

Whilft the plants remain in the Green- 
houfe, all decayed leaves, £cc. Ihouid be con- 
ftantly picked off, being neceflary both to 
preferve the beauty and health of the plants; 
decayed leaves ot the fucculent kinds fhould 
he cut off clofe with a (harp knife ; the plants 
in general lhould likewife be occasionally 
cleaned from any filth they may contract in 
the houfe, fuch as duff, cob-webs, &c. 

The above directions are principally all that 
arc neceflary during the conrintuueo of the 
plants in the Green-houfe. 

In May and June they arc to he removed 
into the open aii again, and managed as be- ' 
fore directed in their fummer culture. 
Some Ohfervatiom on thefr Genera! Culture. 

The plants in general will want ihifting 
occafionally into larger pots and frofh earth, 
according as they advance in growth ; fome that 
arc fafl growers, fuch ns fome of the fhrublw ' 
3 U geranium). 
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geraniums, t*fc. -will require fhifting annually, 
or every other year ; and foroe plants in large 
pots, &c. once in two or three years, and 
fome not fo often, efpeciaily fome large grown 
American aloes, orangt and lemon trees and 
the like, in large tubs, having therein a con- 
fiderable fubftance of earth about the roots ; 
or fometimes , thefe and other fimilar kinds, 
when not convenient to fhift them, have the top 
earth, and that a little down round the fides, 
loofened to fome moderate depth in the fpring, 
removing the loofened foil, and fill up the fpace 
with frefh compoft ; but according as the 
plants in general increafe couiiderably in pro- 
portion to their nature of growth, fhifting 
into larger pots or tubs, with fome frefh earth, 
fhould not be omitted occafionally as it may 
feem neceffary ; for fhifting will prove bene- 
ficial to mod of the forts, obferving, in the 
work of fhifting, moft of them may be fhift- 
ed widi the ball of earth about their roots en- 
tire; others that are rather weak and fickly, 
will require fhifting into entire frefh earth. 

The proper time of year for fhifting all the 
forts is April, or before they arc removed into 
the open air for the furamer, or occafion- 
ally in autumn, in Auguft, or beginning 
of September, time enough to ftrike frefh 
root before winter .* obferving in the work 
of fhifting, that each plant be drawn out of 
its prefent pot or tub with the ball of earth 
about its roots entire, then pare off all the 
dry, matted fibres round the outfide of the 
ball, and clear away alfo fome of the old earth 
at fides, bottom, and top : then having the new 
pot 3nd frefh earth ready, cover the holes at 
the bottom of the pots, occ. with pieces of 
tiles or oyfter-lhells ; and having then put in 
fome of the frefh earth, place the plant in the 
pot, and fill up the vacancy all around with 
more frefh compoft, bringing it an inch over 
the top of the ball, and give directly a good 
watering, to fettle the earth clofe in every 
part ; after this it is neceffary to place the 
plants to have fhadc from the mid-day fun for 
a fortnight. 

Such plants that are become of a weak 
fickly nature, fhould, at fhifting, have all the 
earth taken clean from about their roots; then 
wafh the roots, and plant them into entire frefh 
earth ; performing this in March or April. 

The larger forts of plants, fuch as the 
orangc-trccs, lemons, citrons, American aloes, 
and others of large growth, fhould, when 

{;rown large, be miftcd from pots into tub> 
looped with iron, having two iron handler 
at top, for the convenience of lifting them in 
and out of tiic Grecn-houfc, for lomctimc; 
they grow to fo large a fize, having tubs in 



proportion, -.that they require two, and fome-- 
times three or four men to move them in and 
out, efpeciaily fome large 4g a ™ s > 
' Plants of auy of the forts which arc not 
fhiftcd annually, fhould, in fpring, have the 
earth in the top of the pot or tub loofened to> 
a little depth, alfo a little way down round 
the fides, taking the loofened earth out, and in 
its ftead, add a due .quantity of frefh mould, 
giving it directly a little water to fettle it clofe, 
which will prove a very beneficial dreffing, 
and fhould never be omitted to thofe that are 
not fhifted. 

Likewife, at any time of the year, when 
you perceive the furface of the earth aflume? 
a binding property, whedier in the fhifted or 
unfhifted plants, it is of much fervice to ftir 
it an inch depth occafionally, and may add a : 
little frefh compoft, or none at all, as you 
mall judge neceffary. 

Keep all the forts constantly cleared from 
decayed leaves and dead wood, and their 
heads and every part clean from duft and other 
filth, by occafionally -warning them with wa- 
ter, which in moft iorts : is done by oceafional 
waterings all over their heads, others when 
very ibul, by wafhing their leaves one and 
one, with a fponge and water, efpeciaily in 
winter, and is often neceffary to the oranges 
and lemons, and other large-leafed kinds. , 

When the heads of any of the fhrubby 
plants are become very irregular or ihabby, 
the branches may be pruned (horter cr longer 
as it fhall feem neceffary, in April or begin-, 
ning of May, and they will branch out into- 
young wood in fummer, which you may re- 
gulate as occafion may require. 

Or in this cafe, of any principal exoticst 
affuming a declining ftate, fuch as. oranges,, 
lemons, 6>c. or having thin, ftraggling, weak- 
ly heads, or apt to drop their leaves, it would 
be proper in fpring, April, or early in May,, 
either to fhift them wholly, or appJy fome 
frelh earth, as above, then prune the heads 
moderately clofe ; and, if then convenient,, 
to plunge them in a bark pit under glaffes, 
efpeciaily if before the middle or latter end 
of May ; the heat of the bark-hed will greatly 
revive their growth, that they will break forth, 
into many (bong new ihoots, and form hand- 
Ibitic renewed full heads by the end of July. 

Sometimes, during tho winter relidcncc of 
the [.hints in the Grccn-houfe, fome drop all 
[fieir.le.ive.v, cither by the cfjfecls. of cold, or 
over-watering, or fometimcs by being kept 
long in too dry a flute, as frequently occurs in 
myrtles and geraniums, andfonictinics oranges, 
lemons, ami others ; in which cafe, it is pro- 
per in the fpring to prune ihc heads, /hortcn- 
ing 
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ing the long, ftrong, fhoots and branches, 
and {hift them with balls into frefh earth, or, 
if not fliifted, loofen the earth in . the top and 
fides of the pots, draw out the lboferied mould, 
and fupply the place with frefh. They will pufh 
forth into young fhoots and leaves, > and re- 
new their heads with verdure : or fometimes; 
myrtles, geraniums, &c. in the above ftate, 
being headed, may, when brought forth in 
May or June for the fummer, be drawn out 
of the pots, and plunged in the ground in a 
/heltered fituation and watered in dry weather 
they will thus fend their roots into the full, 
earth, and break forth ftrongly at top into 
young wood and foliage, and form full heads 
in fummer ; and may then be repotted with 
balls of earth to the roots, towards autumn. 

Never clip the heads of any of the Green- 
houfe plants with garden-fhears, nor, by any 
mode of pruning, endeavour to trim them 
into any formal hgure, as fometimes pra&if- 
ed ; but let every fort affume its own natural 
growth, onlyjuft ufing the knife to. regulate 
any very irregular or rambling fhoot or branch, 
or to thin outfome where too much crowded, 
and to cut out all dead wood. 

Refpecling the propagation of Green-houfe 
plants, it, as before intimated, is effected by 
various methods, in the different forts ; many 
by feed, fome by fuckers, others by layers, 
cuttings, flips, off-fets ; and fome by grafting, 
budding, and inarching : all of which is ex- 
plained for the different fpecies and varieties, 
under their refpecHive genera, to which we 
refer for the particulars in that bufinefs. 
GREWIA, (Grewia). 
Itconfifts of two tender fhrubs for the green- 
houfe and ftove, rifing five or fix feet high, 
ornamented with oval and fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
and pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria JPolyandria. 
C/iaraelers."] Calyx, five fpear-fhaped, 
fprend.ing, coloured leaves. Corolla, five 
fpcar-lhapecl petals. Stamina, many gy- 
nantlrous filaments, and roundifli anthcraj. 
Pistih.um, a roundifli germen, filiform 
ftyle, and quadrifid ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a four-lobed, quadrilocular berry, and four 
globular feeds. 
The fpecies arc, 
t. Grewia occidcntalis. 
Occidental Grewia.] Grewia with a woody, 
fmooth, dark-brown Hem, branching eight or 
ten feet high ; oval, acute, crcnatcd leaves ; 
and bright purple flowers lingly from the fides- 
of tlie young branches. 
2. Grewia orientalis. 
Oriental Grewia.} Grewia with a woody 
brown fieni, branching out laterally five or 



fix feet high ; oval-fpear-fhaped, ferrated, al* 
ternate. leaves, - and greenifh flowers in clufters 
from the fides and.ends of the branches. 

Thefe. fhrubs. flower in fummer, but are 
not fucceeded by ripe berries in England. 

They are propagated by feed, layers, . and 
cuttings ; fow the feed in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; layers may be performed 
in fpring, and they will be rooted by the end 
of fummer; and cuttings may be planted in 
pots alfo in fpring, plunging them in a hot- 
bed": they will be rooted in two. or. three 
months. 

GROVES, plantations of (lately trees dif- 
pofed in rows on grafs-ground in gardens and 
parks, contiguous to fpacious lawns, &c. de- 
figned both for ornament, and to form {hade 
from the fummer's fun, and Iheker in winter. 

In extenfive gardens, Groves maybe formed 
in different parts of the ground ; a grand one 
contiguous to the dwelling, where it may be 
confpicuous, is proper, both to effecT: orna- 
ment, and that company may foon arrive un- 
der its fhade for occafional walking in the heat 
of fummer ; others may be ftationed more 
remote from the habitation, on the boundaries- 
of lawns or other open fpaces of grafs, and 
near garden buildings, fuch as temples and 
other ftructures ; for Groves, wherefoever 
lituated, always exhibit an air of magnificence, 
and are the greatefl ornaments to fpacious 
gardens ; and every fuch garden is incomplete 
without one or more of thefe plantations. 

The trees to form Groves are ufually dif- 
pofed in feveral flraight rows, and at fuch cb% 
fiances as their branches may fo far approach 
each other, as to afford a moderate fhade from 
the fummer's fun, yet fo diftant, that each tree 
may have full fcope to fpread its branches all 
around, fo as to exhibit their flraight trunks; 
and fpreading heads diftindt, according to 
their natural growth, and that a due portion of 
air and light may he admitted to promote the 
growth of the grafs between and under them, 
fo as to form a clofc, firm fward, and perpc- 
tuul verdure; Groves are alfo fometimes form- 
ed with the trees placed irregularly, and the 
fpaces between planted; with various. fhrubs to 
■form under-wood, and with fei pontine gravel 
walks varioufly winding through the whole. 

But Groves arc of two forts, open Groves, 
and clofe Groves. 

Open Groves. — The handfomeft growing or- 
namental foreli-trccs with the moll fpreadino- 
heads mould be chofen for fuch plantations, and 
difpofed in ranges from fifteen to twenty or 
thirty feet wide, and the fame diftance hetwecn 
the trees in each row, that each tree, as above 
obferved, may have full fcope to form a fpread - 
3U1 ir.js 
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rrtg head, Sfid fo as to admit of the growth of 
gratis under them iufficiently to form a good 
fwanl, and confbnt verdure ; but if a fhady 
Grov\ s ts reqiiired to be formed as foon as pofli- 
Mc. ciie mat be plaritfetNcontiguousand diftiriil 
£r<*m the above, arranging the rows only at 
ten or fifteen feet diftance, whereby ir will 
afford ihade feveral years before the other ; 
and as it will always exhibit a more dark and 
gloomy ihade far Yohtude, it will exhibit the 
greater variety, with -the other more open 
Grove. Open Groves chiefly for fhade are 
alio formed 5:y difpofmg all the trees irregu- 
larly, both that 'they may produce an imitation 
of a natural Grove, and fooner afford a per- 
k-cf ihade- and gloomincfs, which they will ef- 
fect confiderably fooner than in ftraight rows ; 
though Groves defigned principally for orna- 
ment, having the trees difpofed in wide ranges, 
appear generally with a- greater air of gran- 
deur as open Groves ; but where there is 
extent of ground to work upon, open 
Groves may be formed in all the above me- 
thods. 

Clofe Groves. — Thefe are formed of large 
trees, feme planted in ftraight lines, others 
irregularly difpofed, having she- ground be- 
tween them rilled with various under-fhrubs, 
and gravel or fand walks continued through 
them in winding or ferpentine turns ; and 
which latter kind of Groves are fomctimes 
continued round the out boundaries of plea- 
fure-grounds, parks, &:c. both as ornamental 
plantations, and to afford fliady and private 
walking, as well as flielter from the incle- 
mency of cold cutting winds ; and the various 
fhrubs forming the underwood will have a de- 
lightful effect in the whole excurfion of the 
walks. 

But with refpect to Groves in- general, k 
fometimes happens, when a garden is to be 
laid out, that large old trees are found grow- 
ing upon the fpot, in a proper fituation to 
conftitutc a Grove, which, if they do not too 
greatly approach to the habitation, nor ob- 
ftruc"t any principal profpccl or diflant view, 
mould be prefcrved wirh the utmofl care; 
and at any rate it will be better to difpenfe 
with many inconrenrencies, than to dcflroy 
them, which would require an age or two to 
form the like with any young plantation ; and 
that although the trees rtiould (land ever fo 
irregularly or clofc, they may be fomcwhat 
rcgularcd by grubbing up the mod irregular 
and ill-formed, or thinning out fome, where 
they form too clofe a thicket for the deiign, 
either for an open or clofe Grove. 

< jUAJACUM Lignum VU.r, or Pockwood. 

Coiifills of large Weft Indiau trees, gar- 
5 



nifhed with oval, blunt, and aciite-lobed learnt 
and decandrious five-pctalled flowers. 

Clafs and oixler, JDscandriaMonogynia., 

Charailcrx.'] Calyx, five-parted and un- 
equal, concave and deciduous. Corolla,- 
five ovate, roundilh, obtufe, fpreading petals, 
inferted in the cup. Stamtna, ten awl- 
lhaped, ere6f filaments, topped with oblong,, 
recurved anthera. Pistlllum-, an angular 
germen, fhort, fubulate ftyle, crowned - with. 
an acme ftrgma. Pericarpium, an angu- 
late capfuie with three or five cells, each< 
containing a bony oblong feed. 

The fpecies is, 

r. Guajacum officinale. 

Officinal Guajacum of the fJio-ps.~\ Guajacum: 
with obtufe leaves placed by pairs. It rifes iiv 
the Weft Indies to be a tree of confiderable 
bulk, the wood of which is very foiid and re- 
finous, the fmaller branches arc garnifhed 
with pinnated leaves, divided into two pair of 
oval, blunt lobes, and terminated by clutters* 
of blue flowers, fticcceded by angular capfules; 
containing the feeds. The bark and wood of 
this tree is ufed medicinally in diet-drinks, and- 
much efteemcd for removing chronic .diforders. 
and impurities of the blood* 

2. Guaj xcvM-fanflunr. 

St. Juan American Ligtxem J r itee of Porto- 
Rico.] With pinnatifid leaves,, divided into- 
many pairs of obtufe lobes. 

3. Guajacum a/rum. ... 

■. African Acute- leaved Gnajaetmr.'] With 
pinnatifid leaves, divided into many pairs of 
acute lobes. . . 

They are propagated by feeds procured from 
abroad ; rhey fhould be fown in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed ; and when the young-- 
plants-have arifes three or four inches high, 
may be tranfplantcd into fingie pots, and re— 
plunged in the bark-bed," fhading them until 
they have taken fro (h root, and afterwards ma- 
naged as other tender woody exotics. 

GUETTARDA, (Gucttarda). 

A genus furnifliing a beautiful tree for the- 
ftovc, a native of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Heptandria. 

The fpecies is, 

G U E T T A R D A fpeciofa. 

Specious Guettarda of Java and Jamaica.'} 
With very large ovatc-roundilh, venofc, en- 
tire leaves ; and male and female flowers di~ 
ftincl on the fame plant -, growing in forked 1 
cymofc bunches ; having each a cylindric 
cup, long, tubulous, funncl-lhapcd corolla, 
divides above in feven oblong lobes, contain- 
ing feven fliort flamina in the males ; and in 
the females a roundifh germen, filiform ft vie, 
crowned with a t ylindnc-hcadcd (ligma, fuc-" 
cccilcd 
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Ceeded by a roundifti drupaceous dry-fruit, 
furnifhed with feeds. 

Tin's being a mod tender Indian exotic, re- 
quites the conftant protection of a hot-houfe 
in this country ; is propagated by feeds ob- 
tained from abroad ; and may alfo try layers 
and cuttings of the young wood ; the whole 
by means of a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in 
the ftove. 

It muft be continued always in the ftove or 
hot-houfe, and have the common culture of 
other woody exotics of the fame tempera- 
ture. 

• GUILANDINA, Bonduc, or Nickar tree. 

A genus of tree and fhrub exotics of Ame- 
rica and the Weft and Eaft Indies ; one a fine 
deciduous ornamental tree for the pleafure- 
ground ; the others, tender kinds for the hot- 
houfe collection ; growing with erect:, firm, 
and flenderer ftems and branches in the differ- 
ent fpecies ; adorned with large, beautiful, 
pinnated leaves, fix inches to half a yard long ; 
and terminal and lateral fpikes of pentapeta- 
lous yellow flowers in fummer and autumn. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, monophyllous, bell- 
fhaped, five-parted at the brim. Corolla, 
five fpear-fhaped, concave, feffilc petals. Sta- 
mina, ten fubulate, erect filaments inferted 
into the cup, and fmgle anthera?. Pist.il- 
lum, an oblong germen, ilender ftyle, and 
fimple ftigma. Pericarfium, a rhom- 
boidal, broad, oblong, fwclling, unilocular pod, 
including large, roundifh-ovul,, hard feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 
Hardy kind. 

GuiLANDiNA diceca. 

Dioecous Canada Bonduc, cr Nickar-tree.] 
With an upright, firm ftcm, and fmooih afh- 
coloured branches, rifmg fifteen or twenty 
feet high ; large doubly-pinnated leaves, of j 
many fmooth entire foliolcs placed alternate ; i 
and with fome dicecious (lowers, or male and < 
female on two diftinct plants ; flowering in t 
July or Auguft, but rarely produce feeds in ; 
tin's country. i 
Tender kinds. i 
2. Gun. an din A Bonduc. I 
(Bonduc) —Common Indian Bonduc] With 1 



, prickly fterrt and branches; large' pinnated* 
ovate leaves* the folioles armed with fingle 
- fpines. 

: 3; Guilandina Bonducella. 
. (Bonducella) — or LeJJer. Indian Bonduc. J 
; With prickly (terns,, and pinnated, oblong- 
; ovate leaves, having folioles armed with fpines 
i in pairs. 

4. Guilandina Moringa. 
( Moringa) — or Ceylon Nickar tree.] With? . 
unarmed ftem, and doubly-winged leaves, 
having the under pinna trifoliate. 

Of the above fpecies of Guilandina, the firft 
is the mod noted and common in the Britiffi 
gardens, a native of Canada, and hardy to 
profper here in the full ground, and endure 
our fevereft winters ; and is a very defirable 
deciduous tree to alTemble in the fhrubbery 
plantations, where it will effect a confpicuous 
contrail; and diverfity in its fine pinnated 
leaves : the other fpecies are tender, being ex- 
otics from the hot regions of the Weft and 
Eaft Indies, require to have conftant refidence 
in a ftove in this country, in which they are 
retained in fome curious collections ; and they 
form an agreeable variety in their large wingr 
ed foliage. 

The firft fpecies is propagated by feeds, lay- 
ers, fuckers, and by cuttings, principally of 
the roots : the feeds are procured from A me- 
rica by the feedfmen, which fow in the fpring, 
as foon as obtained, in a bed or border, &:c, 
of common earth, and the young plants ma- 
naged nearly as other hardy feedlings r make 
layers of the young wood in autumn, flitting 
them underneath at a joint; or fuckers, where 
any occur, may be planted off in autumn or 
fpring, and cuttings of the upper running 
roots, or fome cut and turned up in winter. 

The tender or ftove kinds are alfo propa- 
gated by the methods as above ; but the pots 
muft be plunged' in the bark-bed in the ftove,- 
or fome other ; the feeds arc procured from 
the Indies, where the plants grow naturally ;. 
and they, being remakably hard, a previous, 
foaking," a day or two, will facilitate their 
germination, lowing them directly ; the wood, 
being alfo hard, it does not emit roots freely 
by cutting!:. 
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H.EMANTHUS, Blood-flower. 
The plants are bulbous-rooted, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials for the ftove, 
having the roots crowned with long leaves, 
and erect flower-ftalks a foot high, terminated 
by clutters of monopetalous, fix-parted, lili- 
aceous-ihaped red flowers. 

Oafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a large, fix-leaved, 
permanent involucrum, fliaped like an umbel. 
Corolla is one erect petal, divided into fix 
parts. Stamina, fix awl-fhaped filaments, 
and oblong, incumbent anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a germen under the corolla, fingle ftyle, 
and ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifli tri- 
iocular-berry, and three feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

1. H.£MANTHUS cocc'meus. 
Scarlet Cafe Hamantlms, or Bloody Lily.] 

Hasmanthus with a large, tunicatcd, bulbous 
root ; crowned by tongue-fhaped, flat, fmooth, 
flefhy leaves, fpreading on the ground; and 
an upright, thick", fpotted ftalk, from three 
to ten or twelve inches high, terminated by 
a large clnfter of blood-red flowers in au- 
tumn. 

2. HiCMANTHUS pUMCeUS. 
Red Guinea Hamanthus, orBajlard Dragon."] 

Haemanthus with a large, bulb-like, fiefliy, 
tuberous root, fending up thick, flefhy ftalks a 
foot high, fpotted like the dragon-plant, and 
garnifhed with lanccolatc-oval, waved, erect 
leaves, and large umbellate clutters of red 
flowers in fummer. 

3. H.tMANT H V s carina tus. 
Carinated- leafed Cape Hamanthus] Ha.*- 

manthus with a large bulbous-root, crowned 
by three or four long, narrow, carinated, or 
kecl-lhapcd leaves ; an upright, thick ftalk a 
foot high, terminated by a cluflcr of pale-red 
flowers in autumn. 

4. H.EMANTHUS ciliaris. 
Ciliated Cape Ha man thus.] Hicmanthus 

with a large, bulbous loot, tonguc-fhaped, 
ciliated leaves, and an upright, thick ftalk a 
foot and half high, terminated by rcddifli 
flowcis in autumn. 

All thefc plants arc exotics of Africa, and 
require the protection of'a hot-houfc in this 
3 
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countiy, fo muft be always kept in pots, and 
continued in that department, where, if plung- 
ed in the bark-bed, they will flower annually, 
and make a fine appearance. 

They are herbaceous, bulbous-rooted pen. 
ennials, durable in root, but renew their 
leaves and ftalks annually, flowering in fum- 
mer and towards autumn ; the autumnal kinds 
generally flower before the leaves arife ; and 
when the flower fades, the leaves come up, 
continue all winter, and decay in fpring or 
early in fummer. 

Their flowers are extremely ornamental, 
appearing in large clufters, protruded from a 
large permanent involucrum ; each feparate 
flower is of one petal, divided into fix parts 
(fee the Characlcrs) ; and is fucceeded by red 
berries; but rarely any but the fecond fort 
ripen in perfection in England. 

All the forts muft be potted in light earth ; 
and the proper time for planting, tranfplant- 
ing, or to new pot them, is in fpring, or early 
in fummer, when their leaves decay ; and 
the roots may be had of moft of the nurfcry- 
men, who propagate them for fale ; though 
they incrcaie but flowly here, fo are often 
procured from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they naturally grow ; they fhould be planted 
as foon as they arrive, obferving to fupply 
them with water, which however muft be but 
fparingly in winter. 

They may be propagated by ofF-fets from 
the roots, when their leaves, &c. decay, like 
other bulbs ; and may alio be propagated by 
feeds (own in pots of light fandy earth, plunging 
them in the bark-bed in the ftove. 

HiEMATOXYLUM, Blood -wood, or 
Log-wood. 

It furnifhes one fpecies, an cxotic-trcc of 
South America, retained here in ftoves for 
variety. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charailcrs.] Calyx is live-parted, and 
permanent. Corolla, five oval petals. Sta- 
mina, ten long filaments, and finall anthcraj, 
Pistii.i.um, an oval germen, limple flyle, 
and thick indented ftigma. Prricaiuuum, 
an unilocular capfulc, and comprcfled feeds. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. 
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H/EMATOXYLXIM Campechianum. 

Campcachy Hamatoxylum, or Log-wood.}, 
Hath an irregular, crooked ftem, riling fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, fends out .many 
crooked branches armed with thorns/ and 
garnifhcd with pinnated leaves of three or 
four pair of lobes ; and from the axillas erect 
bunches of pale yellow flowers, fucceeded by 
oblong capfules containing the feeds, but do 
not produce any in this country. 

The wood of this tree is in great efti 
jtlon among the dyers, for dying purple and 
the fineft blacks, and grows m amazing plen- 
ty in the Bay of Campeachy, and other parts 
of the Spanifti Weft Indies, from whence the 
wood is fent to Europe as a valuable com- 
modity, and is become a confiderable branch 
of trade. 

A few of the plants are preferved here ir 
hot-houfes for variety, where they grow free- 
ly, and attain feveral feet in height. 
' It may be propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, fowing them in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark hot-bed : when the 
plants are three inches high, prick them in 
ieparate fmall pots, and replunge them in the 
bark-bed in the ftove. 
HALESIA, Carolina Snow-drop tree. 
In this genus are two hardy, deciduous 
flowering fhrubs, cultivated in our ornamental 
plantations, natives of America ; both of up- 
right, tall, fhrubby growth, adorned with 
fpear-fhaped and oval leaves, and clufters of 
monopetalous, bell-fliaped, white flowers. 
Oafs and order, Dodccandria Monogyma- 
C/iaraflers.] Cai.yx, fmall, monopliyllous, 
four-parted at the edge, and pcrflftcnt. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, ventricofe-bell-fhaped, 
the mouth cut into four parts, obtufe, fpread- 
ing. Stamina, twelve fubulate, erect fila- 
ments, having oblong, blunt antherse. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong germcn, in the bottom 
of the calyx, fender ftyle, and finglc ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oblong, corticated nut, 
with four or two' membranaceous angles, 
and two internal loculi, in each of which is 
depofitcd a (ingle feed. 
The fpecies are, 
i. Hales i a tetraptcra. 
Quadrangular-fruited Halefia."] With flirub- 
by Hems, branching eight or ten, to twelve or 
fifteen feet high ; gamilhcd with lauccolatc- 
oval, jagged leaves on glandulous foot-llalks; 
and clufters of white flowers at the fides of the 
branches, and the fruit four-angled. 
Ha I. esi A diptera. 

Bhnguhv-frmted Hulr/ia.] With fhrubby, 
branc hing Items, of limilar growth to the lii ft 
fpecies ; gannihed with ovalleaves onfmooih 



.fool-ftalks, and clufters of white flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by winged fruit, having two angles. 

Both thefe are originally natives of Caro- 
lina, &c. but are' hardy, and have been long 
m our nurferies and ornamental plantations ; 
and are very eligible to afTemble with others 
in forming fhrubbery clumps and other com- 
partments of that nature in pleafure-grounds, 
&c 

They are propagated by feeds and layers : 
fow the feeds in the fpring, either in a bed or 
border of light earth in a warm fituation, or 
in a hot-bed, which will forward the vege- 
tation of the feeds and growth of the young 
plants more effectually ; but muft be inure?! 
to the full air all fummer, and only have oc- 
cafionai protection in fevere weather in win- 
ter till they acquire fome degree of ftrength> 
then planted into the nurfery : and to raife 
them by layers, it may be performed in au- 
tumn or fpring in the young fhoots of laft 
lunimer; giving each a flight notch or flit at 
the joint, laying that part in the earth, and 
they will be rooted next autumn for planting 
off into the nurfery ; in which permit both 
thefe and the feedling plants to remain till, of 
two or three feet growth, or more, for final, 
tranfplanting into the fhrubbery, &e. 
HALLERIA, African Fly Honey-fuckle. 
One fpecies, an ever-green, fhrubby plant,, 
for the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, D-dynamla Angiofpennia. 
Charafiers.] Calyx is monopliyllous,. 
three-parted, and permanent. Corolla,. 
one ringent or grinning petal, having the 
limb erect and four-parted at top ; the up- 
per part longeft, blunt, and einarginated ; the- 
tide ones fhort and pointed ; and the lower 
one very fhort and acute. Stamina, two 
long and two fhort filaments, and didymous- 
antherae. Pistillum, an oval germen,. 
long ftyle, and limple ftigma. Pericar- 
pium,. a roundifh, bilocular berry, and two 
hard feeds. 

The fpecies is, 
Halleria htc'ida. 

Lucid, or J/iinhig-lcaved Halleria?'] Hal- 
leria with a woody ftem, brauching fi\- or- 
feven feet high; oval, fa wed,, thining-grceu 
leaves placed oppolite; and red (lowers grow- 
ing flatteringly along the tides of the branch- 
es in June, fucceeded by roundiih berries in 
autumn. 

This is an ever-given, fhrubby plant of 
Africa, requiring {belter of a green-houfe here 
in winter, and mull be always kept in pots, 
and managed as other exotics of the green- 
houfe department, and will make a pretty va- 
riety in that collc&ion. 

The 
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- The- flowers arc of the grinning tribe, bc-fing over, and protecting, and forwarding ma- 
Ing formed of one irregular petal,, cut into j ny. forts of plants in their growth. 

Thefe Hand-Glaffes are of. great utility in 
general gardening ; in the kitchen garden both 



four unequal fegments, and rcfemble fome 
"orts of honey-fuckjes. .See the Characters 
It may be railed Trtwn feed, in a hot-bed 



fpring; alfo by cuttings of its young branches, 
planted in po:s in April, May, or June, and 
plunged in a hoi-bed, giving occafioiial {hade 
and water. 

HAMAMELIS, Witch Hazel. 

It furnifhes one hardy deciduous fhrub-for 
the Ihrubbery. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Digynia, 

Charaflcrs.~\ Calyx, a triphySlous involu- 
crum, and a double proper cup, or pcrian- 
thium, having the exterior part of two, and 
the interior part of four leaves. Corolla* 
four long, narrow, reflexed petals, and four 
Rcctariums adhering thereto. Stamina, 
four narrow filaments, and horned, reflexed 
antherte. Pistillum, an oval, hairy ger- 
men, two ftyles, and capitated ftigmas. Pe- 
RIcarpium, none. Semika, an oval nut 
fituated in the calyx. 

The fpecies is, 
Ham A melts virginiana. 
- Virginian Hamamelis. ] Ha th a fh rubby flem , 
branching three or four feet high ; oval, in- 
dented, alternate leaves, refembling thofe of 
the common hazel, and flowers growing in 
clufters from the joints of the young branches ; 
appearing at die fall of the leaf in November 
and December, but producing no feeds in 
England. 

This is an American flirub, of hardy growth; 
is admitted here in our fhrubberies to increafe 
the variety in the collection of hardy lhrubs 
in cxtenfive gardens ; but its flowers are more 
lingular for their appearance in winter, when 
the leaves are fallen, than their beauty. 

It is propagated by feed, and by layers of its 
young branchevS. 

By Seed. — This is procured from America; 
fow it in an cafterly border, half an inch deep; 



for protecting fome tenderhh plants in winter, 
as young. cauliflower and lettuce plants ; and 
in raifing fome feedling young plants of both 
thefe- in the fpring, and fevcrat others, either 
in a hot-bed defended with the faid GlalTes, or 
in a warm border under the fame protection ; 
alfo fmall fallading by the fame means; which, 
in default of frames and lights, may be, ufed 
very beneficially on many limilar occafions, 
and are particularly neceflary in the culture of 
the general crops of fummer cucumbers, to 
place upon the hot-bed ridges made in April 
and May, and alio occafionally for' -melon- 
ridges made in the fame feafon to produce a 
crop of autumnal fruit ; and in the flower- 
garden, pleafure-grounfl, nurfery, green-houfc, 
&c. Hand-Glaffes alfo prove very ufeful in pro- ' 
pagating, raifing, and protecting many kinds 
of curious plants in young or fmall growth, 
both occafionally in being placdd on hot-beds 
over feeds, cuttings, &rc. and on beds of natu- 
ral earth, pots, tubs, and boxes of-the fame. 
They may be employed occafionally, in 
ant of frames and lights, in raifing many of 
the tenderer or curious annual flowers, 'fucli as. 
African and French marygolds, chryfanthc- 
mums, balfams, ten-weeks 'docks, and others of 
that quality ; the feeds either fown in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, or warm border^in April, and co- 
vered with Hand-Glaffes, will bring them 
confiderably forwarder than if fully cxp'ofed to 
the open air, or under cover of mats of nights, 
&c. See Annual Plants. 

And Hand-Glaffes are very ufeful in ftrik- 
ing many forts of fmall cuttings and flips of 
tender or curious plants, fuch as myrtles, and 
other fimilar kinds ; covering them down clofe 
with a glafs, will greatly forward their root- 
ing ; alio cuttings of young flowcf-flalks, or 



. fevcral forts of flowering plants raifed by that 
they will come up the fecond fpring, not be- 1 method ; pipings of pinks, carnations, double 



fore; fo keep the ground clean from weeds till 
then; when, if the feafon proves very dry, 
give moderate waterings, alio in fummer; and 
when two years old, tranfplant them in nur- 
fery rows. 



fwcet-williams, cuttings or flips of double 
wall-flowers, and of many other forts in fmall 
cuttings, planted clofe in beds, borders, or pots 
in fpring and fummer, and covered with Hand- 
Glaffes, they will much former emit roots be- 



By Layer*. — In autumn, or even in winter, j low and (hoots above; and likewife pots of 
aud early in fpring it may be done, and the: cuttings of curious plants plunged in a hot- 
young twigs of the laft fummcr's Ihoot fliould \ bed, or in the bark r bcd of the ftovc, and co- 



be clvofcn ; giving them a flit at a joint, lay 
them in the earth, and they will be rooted, 
and fit to tranfplant into the nurfery by au- 
tumn following. 

HAND-GLASSES, fquarcand l.ell-fliapcd 
GJiiflcs, fcparatcly movable by hand, lor plac- 



vered alfo with a Huul-Glafs, it will promote, 
a more fpcedy vegetation of roots, and ad- 
vancement in top growth. 

Hand-Glades being of two kinds, ftjuarc or 
round leaded Glaffcs, coufifling of many fmall 
panc6 of glafs worked into the Tcnd-work, and - 
bell- 
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^>cll-fliaped Glaffes, all of one piece; fhall 
juft mention the principal particulars relating 
to each. 

The leaded Hand Glaffes are moft generally 
made exactly fcjuare, and fometimes round 
or circular-otSlagonal ; but principally fcjuare 
for general ufe'; though the others are alfo 
very eligible; and, in all of which, each i: 
formed in an open frame-work of ftrong win- 
dow-lead,, and fometimcs of caft-iron in the 
fame form, but more commonly lead; the 
lower part being upright, fix to eight or ten 
inches depth, and the upper hipped off or 
Hoped on each fide, narrowing upward, termi- 
nating in a point, as it were, at top, having 
in that part a fixed ere£t ring handle of the 
fame material ; and the glafs-work, in many 
fmall panes, are laid in the lead-work, and the 
joints all well brufhed with proper cement, to 
render the whole peYfe&ly wind and water 
tight. 

Thefe leaded Hand-Glaffes are of different 
dimenfions, from twelve or eighteen inches to 
two feet wide, or more, to fuit different 
purpofes; though for" general ufe in kitchen 
gardens, and for moft other occalions, about 
eighteen inches width is the more common 
fize, and nearly the fame in depth in the whole ; 
but fome for particular occafions are of fmall- 
er fizes, from fix or eight to ten or twelve 
inches width ; and fome of thefe fmaller kinds 
are made circular or octagonal, to place fome- 
times over pots, or fingle plants, of particula 
forts, and for feveral other fmall purpofes ir 
fome curious plants and flowers of young 
or tender growth ; however, the larger fizes 
fhould be adopted for all principal Hand-Glafs 
occafions. 

As before intimated, Hand-Glaffes of the 
above form arc fometimcs framed of caft-i 
and the glafs laid in putty, or leaded do 1 
which Icind of Glaffes are very neat, ftrong, 
and durable, but arc heavy, and treble the ex- 
penfe of leaded glaffes ; the frames being cafl 
at the caft-iron fan-light and window-fafh 
manufactories; and the gl.i7.iets perform the 
glafs work, though, in all cafes, thefe may not 
probably be lb generally eligible, cfpecially 
when the condcivfcd moifhirc within adhering 
in drops to die rufty iron-work of the frame, 
and dropping upon the plants, may have a 
prejudicial effect, on fome tender kinds. 

But as the difference of prices of the leaded 
Glaffes and thole of caft-iron being confidor- 
nblc, the latter arc not likely to be adopted for 
general ufe ; the former being two or three to 
tour or five Ihillings ; the others three times as 
much, according to fi/.e, which however will 
be more than tlircc times the duration in ufe. 



Bell Hand-Glaffes or Bell-Glaffes being aH 
of one piece, are blown at the glafs-houfes, 
at London and Newcaftle, and fome other 
places; they are equally eligible or fuperior to 
the leaded glaffes in many cafes, efpecially in 
kitchen gardens, or more particularly for the 
prefervation of plants in winter, fuch as the 
early crops of cauliflowers planted out in Oc- 
tober or November under Hand-Glaffes to 
fland the winter, as alfo fometimes lettuces 
under the fame Glaffes with the cauliflower 
plajits ; and generally thofe of each under the 
Bells, are preferved in a ftronger growth than 
others under the leaded Glaffes : and the fame 
Glaffes, when done with the early cauliflowers 
in April, become equally ufefulto place on the 
hot-bed ridges of cucumbers and melons, for 
the fummer and autumn crops ; and for all of 
which occafions, they are much ufed by the 
arket kitchen gardeners. 
Thefe Bell-Glaffes are in dimenfions for 
common ufe nearly, in proportion to that of 
the larger fizes of leaded Glaffes above de- 
feribed, or rather wider below ; made in the 
bell form, having a rough knob at topferving 
as a handle, by which to lift the Glaffes as re- 
quired ; they fhould not be made too high and 
narrowing upward; but rather more fquatand 
dome-form above, which is greatly preferable 
in promoting a ftrong growth, not fo liable 
to draw as in higher narrow-topped Glaffes, 
and the plants receive the benefit of the fun 
to greater advantage. 

They may be obtained at the glafs-houfes 
of the dimenfions and form required, in which 
they are fold at ten or twelve to fifteen pounds 
the hundred, or nearly in proportion for fmall- 
er quantities. 

In the above two forts of Hand-Glaffes, 
there 



this advantage attending the leaded 
ones, that when any of the glafs-work is bro- 
ken it can he readily mended or replaced 
by the glaziers ; but "the Bells, when much 
broken, arc in a manner ufelcfs; or however if 
they are not broken into pieces, they may be 
joined with a cement of ftrong white lead, 
tnd placed under cover till the cement is thc- 
oughly dry ; and then, with care in handling 
them, they will Inll a long time; and it may 
he proper to remark, that as new Bell Glaffes 
c liable to crack by fioll, or too hafty 
moving them, than older ones fcafoncd to the 
weather; fo that, in ufmg new ones the fir ft 
winter in crops ofcarlv cauliflowers, ecc. fhould 
be very careful in handling the Glafles in lift- 
ing them oft* and on, or railing one fide occa- 
(ionaily for the ad'miflion of air ; and on which 
coufideration, the feafoned old found ghfils arc 
more valuable than the new. 

3 X In 
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In both the above kinds of Hand-Glaffes, 
the leaded Squares and Bells, they are in great 
ufe in the numerous and executive kitchen 
grounds in the vicinity of London ; as fome- 
times in one confide rattle garden levcral hun- 
dred are employed, end tome two or three 
thoufaud; all principally tor early cauliflow- 
ers, from November till the middle or latter 
end of April, to pn teil the plants in winter 
and forward them in the i'pring, then having 
el reded thai pv.rpo'.e, arc immediately rcmov- 
e;l to ridges of cccumhcis, and fomctimes 

HEDER.A, Ivy, tiie Ivy- tree. 

This Germs iurniii.es two ihtuhhy climb- 
ers, line an ever-green, the other a decidu- 
ous piunt, both celebrated for their climbing 
propeitv, in afcending to the top of the high- 
ef: trees, buildings, or any adjacent fupport, 
rooting in the bark of the trees, walls, <kc. 
as rhev afcend. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Alcr.ogynia . 

CharaHen.] Calyx, a fmall, many-part- 
ed involucrum to each corymbus of flowers, 
and a five-parted cup to each floret. Co- 
rolla, each floret compofed of five oblong, 
fpreading, incurved-pointed petals. Stami- 
na, five awl-fhaped filaments, and incum- 
bent anthers. Pistillum, a turbinated ger- 
men, fliort ftyie, and fingle ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a globular, unilocular berry, and 
five feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. HfDERA Helix. 

(Helix) — or Common Ever-green Ivy-tree."] 
Hath ihrubby, long, flexible, rooting ftalks, 
climbing upon fupport many feet high, by 
their cirrhous roots emitted from the tides of 
the ftalks and branches, ftriking root in the 
bark of trees, walls, txc. as they afcend ; gar- 
nithed with large, lobated, and fometimes 
oval leaves, and corymbous cluftcrs of creen- 
ifh flowers at tb.e ends of the young (hoots, 
fticccedcd by clutters of round berries, ripen- 
ing to a black, and a yellow colour, in the 
varieties. 

Varietie's.] Common black-berried ivy-trcc 
— Silvcr-ftriped-leaved ivy--Gold-ttriped ivy — 
Ycllow-bcrricd % ivy — Dwarf creeping ivy. 

All thefc varieties arc ever-green; they flow- 
er in September, and the berries continue their 
growth all winter, and ripen towards (pring, 
which, in contraft with the leaves, exhibit a 
delightful variety ; but the yellow-berried kind 
is rare in this country. 

2. Hkdkra quhi 'iuffiilia. 

Five-leaved decidnotn Ivy, — commonly call- 
ed Virginia Creeper ■ ] Hath ihrubby, very long, 
flender, routing (talks, climbing upon fupport 



an hundred feet high or more, by their cir- 
ihous roots from the tides of the ftalks, ftrik- 
ing root in walls, &c. as they afcend ; gar- 
nithed with quinquefoliate, deciduous leaves, 
being compofed of five oval, ferrated lobes, 
clofely covering all the ftalks and branches in 
lummer, dying away to a reddith tinge in au- 
tumn. 

Both the above fpecies are Ihrubby and du- 
rable in Item and branches ; the fir ft and va- 
rieties are ever-grcen ; the fecond is decidu- 
ous, dropping its leaves in autumn ; both are 
exceedingly hardy, profper almoft any-where, 
and are remarkable for their lingular proper- 
ty of emitting rooting cirrhi all along the tides 
of their ftalks and branches, ftriking root in 
any neighbouring fupport, thereby climbing 
to a prodigious height. 

The fir ft fpecies, Hedera Helix, or com- 
mon Ivy, is well known to all, by its grow- 
ing wild in our woods, hedges, and upon old 
walls and other buildings, &c. cfpecially the 
common green fort, which, by its climbing 
ftalks and branches rooting all along in the 
bark of the adjacent trees, Sec. afcends and 
turrounds their Items, and mounts to their tops ; 
alio over-runs walls, pales, and the whole 
tides and tops of houfes, rearing its head often 
above the chimney, and frequently afcends to 
the very top of church-towers in the country ; 
clofely attaching itfelf to its fupport bv its cir- 
rhous roots emitted from all the fta'lks and 
ihoots in their progrefs of climbing ; and hav- 
ing reached the top of its fupport, of whatfo- 
ever kind, it there forms a fhort woody trunk, 
and large bufliy head. In default of fupport, 
it will run upon the ground, branching and 
rooting as it advances, and fodn cover a large 
fpace; therefore, with refpedt to its ufe in 
gardening, it may be planted to cover the fur- 
face of unfigluly walls, old pales, and the 
like ; which it will toon effect with little trou- 
ble; it is alio excellently adapted to over-run 
grottos, caves, cots, hermitages, root-houfes, 
artificial ruins, ficc. to give them a more ru- 
ral appearance ; likewile may be planted here 
and there in wildcrnefles, dole groves, thady 
walks, and other places of folitudc, to run up 
large trees ; and for variety, may ftation a 
plant here and there in open thrutobencs, plac- 
ing a flout (lake or poft for it to climb upon, 
wnich it will foon furround and hide, and rear 
its head above it, and form a thick bulb at top; 
it may alto be trained up to a ftcm, and made 
to form a bufliy head. Thus may the Ivy- 
trcc, though a common wild plant, he employ- 
ed in our gardens ; but its commonnefs render- 
ing it of little ellimation with moft people, it is 
feldom cultivated : all the varieties, however, 
are 
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arc beautiful ever-green climbers ; the ftriped- 
leaved kinds in particular have lingular ele- 
gance, when trained againft walls in any 
confpicuous fituation ; and all the fprts may 
be raifcd abundantly by cuttings of their moots, 
which root freely, make amazing progrefs in 
growth, and fallen themfelves to any fupport 
with very little afliftance. 

The fecond fpecies, Hedera qulnquefolia, is 
an American plant, but fo hardy that it will 
profper any where, and is a true fpecies of the 
Ivy, as it climbs and plants its roots into walls, 
&c. like that plant; is of furprifing quick 
growth, frequently mooting twenty feet or 
more in one fummer, ftriking root into the 
joints of walls, mounts to the top of the 
higheft buildings, branching and fpreading 
widely each way ; and as it profpers in any 
fituation, is well calculated to plant agaiuft 
any unfightly walls or high buildings, to co- 
ver them ; and for which purpofe it is greatly 
ufed in London, no plant being fo well 
adapted, as it will thrive in the midft of 
that city, amongft the clofeft buildings, and 
foon reach their tops, covering them effe&u- 
ally with its beautiful five-lobed foliage in 
fummer. 

Propagation. 

Both the fpecies and refpective varieties are 
propagated with great facility, by cuttings of 
their young fhoots in autumn or fpring in a 
fhady border, which will readily take root, 
and in one year will form good plants, and 
may then be planted out for good where they 
are to icmain, or remain longer in the nurle- 
ry, as m,ay be convenient : cuttings may alio 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
and they will alio fucceed : the common Ivy 
may alio be propagated by feeds, fownas foon 
as they are ripe, in March or April, which,, 
if kept lhady and moift, will often rife the 
fame feafon. 

When any of the forts are planted againft 
walls, &ic. they will only require a little 
conducting at firft, jufl to nail their firft 
fhoots thereto: they will afterwards plant 
their roots firmly in the fupport, and fix them- 
felves. 

HEDGES, growing fences, employed oc- 
cafibnnlly both for life and ornament, as out- 
ward fences to gardens, and to divide the in- 
ternal parts of the ground. 

Growing Hedge-fences are the cheapeft, 
the moll: 'eligible, and ornamental garden- 
fences that can be employed in fucli parts 
where walls, &c. are not particularly necef- 
fary lor wall-trees, and may in fuch cafes be 
employed, both as outward fences to garden- 
ground, muferies, and plantations; as alio 



to divide, where neceflary, ' the different parts' 
of the ground; in both cafes ferving as a 
defence againft men and beafts, as well as 
afford occafional fhelter and fhade to particu 
lar diftrids, as effe&ually as the beft wall, 
or paling fences. 

Several forts of fhrub and tree-plants, both 
deciduous and ever-greens, may be occalion- 
ally employed for hedges, both as outward 
fences, and for dividing any internal portion 
of ground. 

For outward Hedges. 
, The white-thorn, or haw-thorn-tree, forms 
the beft outward hedge-fence in the world ; 
which being properly trained by trimming, 
or clipping annually, is rendered the clofeft, 
hardieft, and moft effectual hedge for a fence 
of any other tree yet known ; and being very 
durable, is preferable to all others for outward 
Hedge-fences both to gardens and fields ; alio 
for the diviiions of helds, where they are ex- 
pofed to cattle ; and for either purpole a hedge 
of this fort is formed by planting young plants 
or fets raifed from feed in the nurfery, which, 
when a year or two old, or as big as a goofe- 
quill, to the fize of the little finger, are proper 
tor this ufe ; and the methods of planting them 
are exhibited hereafter ; and for particulars in 
railing the plants, fee Crataegus. 

Hedges of this plant are commonly called 
quick-let Hedges, in a cuftomary or confined 
fenfe, though in a general fenfe it may with 
propriety be underftood of all growing Hedg- 
es, to diftinguilh them from dead-hedges, 
formed with flakes and bulhes. 

The black-thorn, or floe-tree, is alfo pro- 
per to be employed for field Hedges, and forms 
a very ftrong durable fence ; but by its pro- 
ducing fuch abundance of fuckers from the 
root, widely on every fide, as to over-run the 
adjoining ground, renders it the lefs eileemed 
for general ufe ; as it is, however, well armed 
with thorns, and of quick growth, it may be 
rendered a good outward held fence againft 
moll: cattle, or to divide fields, CvC generally 
planted on the top or fide of a bank formed 
for that occalion ; and a Hedge of this tree 
may be raifcd either by lowing the feed, i. e. 
the floes, in autumn as foon as ripe, in the 
place where you would form the Hedge, in one 
or two drills the whole length, a foot afundvr, 
and an inch or two deep, covering them over 
with earth; or you may firft raile the plants 
in a nurfery, or procure young fets from the 
neighbouring hedges, as this plant never fails 
affording great abundance of fuckers or 
fpawn, annually from the roots ; fo that hav- 
ing procured a proper fupply of fets, of either 
fori, plant them in one or two rows the 
3 X 2 whole 
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•whole length of your intended Hedge. See 

Prusus. 

The crab-tree, both of the apple and thorny 
forts of plums, are alfo^ometimes planted for 
held Hedges, and will foon grow up ; obferv- 
ing that plants for this purpofc fhould be fuch 
as are railed from the kernels of the wild crabs, 
which generally conic more thorny than thole 
of the cultivated kinds, and ihoot more bran- 
chy and dole quite from the bottom, forming 
a thicker growth in the Hedge order ; and a 
Hedge of them may either be raited by lowing 
the kernels of the fiuic in autumn or winter, 
in the place where the Hedge is intended, in 
drills the whole length an inch deep, covering 
them that depth with earth ; or may raife plants 
from feed in the nurferv» which, when a year 
or two old, plant out tor good (feePvRUs and 
Pru.vus). A Hedge of thefe plants is only 
recommended as being of quick growth, and 
in default of better; and bciides its property 
as a rield-fence, fomc plants of the Hedge may 
be fuffered to grow up, and they will afford 
an annual crop of crabs for verjuice; and a 
proper number of the plants may be ufed as 
they fiand in the Hedge for flocks, to graft 
either with uieful family apples, or forts pro- 
per for cider, and, being thus grafted, may 
always remain to run up for ftandards. 

The elder-tree is alio frequently ufed for 
outward Hedges, especially when a fence is 
wanted as foon as poflible, as it will form the 
nioft expeditious Hedge-fence of almoft any 
other tree commonly ufed in Hedges, though 
not the moll effectual nor beautiful ; however, 
where an immediate outward Hedge-fence is 
required toanv out-ground, garden, or planta- 
tion, the eider may be made to form a fen- 
cible Hedge in one year, by planting large 
truncheons, or cuttings of the flraightcft up- 
right fhoots and branches, from two or three 
to fix feet long, planted either upright a foot 
(iiftancc, and wattled along the top to prc- 
fervc them firm and even ; or may be placed 
ilanting acrofs one another chccqucr-wife, 
forming a fort of lattice-work, which will be 
the molt effectual method. In cither method 
of planting, (harpen the lower ends of thefe 
cuttings, making holes to receive them fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep, either in level ground, 
or the (ides or tops of hulks; they will readily 
emit roots, and (hoot ftrongly at top the fame 
vear. But, for their general propagation, fee 
Sambuc vs. 

The alder-trec is alfo proper to plant for 
Hedges in wet or marfhy ground, as being an 
aquatic, and will grow by fmall or large cut- 
tings like the elder, and will foon form a fence; 
and where Hedges are ticceffary by the fides of 



rivers, brooks, or other water, this tree is 
very propel , as its roots, and numerous fuck- 
ers ariling from their lower parts, form fuch 
a clofe thicket, as effectually to preferve the 
earth of the banks from being undermined and 
warned away. See Betul a Alnus. 

The Lombardy poplar emitting numerous 
lidc-branches quite from the bottom, and be- 
ing of very quick growth, may be occafron- 
ally employed to form an expeditious outward 
Hedge along the fide or top of a bank or ditch, 
or to train as a loftier Hedge for fhclter, fhade, 
blind, &c. in a iimilar lituation, oranv-where, 
as may be required; for this tree is not reluc- 
tant to any common foil, lituation, or expo- 
fure, and of which may form an immediate 
Hedge at once, if wanted, of five or fix feet 
or more, having young trees, \vell branched 
from the bottom, heading the top to the above 
height, and planted in a fmgle row a foot or 
two afunder ; or may plant younger fets of 
two or three feet, and train them accordingly : 
but deiigned as an outward Hedge, fhould - 
generally have an outlide ditch; and in all of 
which, may be kept to an orderly thick growth, 
by proper clipping in fumnier. 

Willow is alfo fometimes planted to form 
an outward Hedge along the fides of watery 
ditches, brooks, rivulets, &c. or any marfhy 
or nioifl lituation, or as required, planted 
either by fmall cuttings, or larger, long fets 
of feveral feet, and inferted in the manner di- 
rected for the elder cuttings to form an im- 
mediate Hedge ; and in either method it will 
run up quickly, and may be kept clofe and 
regular by proper cutting. 

Holly forms an excellent and mofi beautiful 
hedge, and is the heft cver-grecn Hedge that 
can be planted for an outwaid Hedge-fence ; 
for it grows very dole, and is well furnifhed 
with leaves, which being armed with thorns, 
no cattle will browfe upon them; and being 
always in foliage, affords good fhcltcr in win- 
ter, and appears ornamental at all feafons. 
The only objection to a holly Hedge for ge- 
neral ule, is its flownefs of growth the hrfr 
four or five years, as rooting but moderately ; 
but when once it has eftablilhcd itfelf, it makes 
amends by its progrefs in height, ftrength, and 
thicknefs; and, as a fence, is equal, if not 
fuperior to any other Hedge whatever; and 
for beauty, maybe fa id to fiirpafr all, if neat- 
ly trained by clipping once or twice annually 
in fummcr. A Hedge of this fort is formed 
cither by lowing the feeds at once in the place 
where you intend to have the hedge, in drills 
an inch and half deep ; or by planting young 
plants of two or three years old from the 
nurfcry; which is rather the molt eligible 
practice, 
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practice, planting them in one or two rows, 
though two rows planted a foot afunder, and 
the fame in each row, will form the thickeft 
and moft effectual for an outward -Hedge ; 
but either of which will, in eight, nine, or ten 
years, form a good fence. For particulars in 
raifmg the plants, fee Ilex. 

Yew is occafionally planted as a boundary 
Hedge in fome particular parts of a garden, 
and, when full grown, forms a very thick clofe 
Hedge, though not fo effectually by way of 
a fence, as the holly, as being wholly devoid of 
defenfive armature ; and is therefore not eli- 
gible for any general outward fence in expofed 
iituations, except where guarded by ditch or 
bank on the outfide. 

The furze plant is fometimes ufed for an 
outward ever-green Hedge fence for fields, 
which, however, makes but an indiiFerent 
Hedge, being apt to die off in gaps ; but as 
it will grow upon dry banks, or any poor 
dry foil, where fcarcely any other plant will 
thrive, it may on that conlideration be ufed 
for a hedge ; which is to be effected by fow- 
ing the feeds in autumn, at once in the place 
where it is defigned to have the Hedge, in 
drills an inch and a half deep. See Ulex. 

With refpect to the method of planting 
the above kinds of Hedges, take the follow- 
ing hints. 

"All outward Hedges, defigned as fences, 
fhould generally have a dirch and ban-k ; the 
ditch, &c. ferving as a defence to the young 
Hedge againft cattle, Sec. till it is grown up 
to a°fenciblc ftate of itfelf; and afterwards 
renders the whole a more effectual outward 
fence •, or if planted on level ground, fhould 
be defended with railing, open pales, hurdles, 
or a itakc and bufh dead hedge, till advanced 
to the above growth ; fo that if a ditch and 
bank is intended, the ditch to be on the out- 
fide, three feet wide at top, two or three deep, 
floping to one wide at bottom, railing a low- 
bank on the infide on which to plant the 
Hedge, which may be planted either on the 
fide of the faid inner bank, in two rows one 
above the other, a foot afunder, as com- 
monly pratfil'ed for quick Hedges, planting 
them as you advance in forming the ditch and 
bank, or mav be planted entirely on the top 
of the bank, 'lirft forming the ditch and bank, 
and levelling the top of the bank, fo as to 
form a fort of border or bed extending long- 
ways ; then plant the fets in one or two rows, 
the whole length ; but two rows a foot alun- 
dcr, is the moll eligible for all outward fences, 
as it always forms'the thickeft, Itrongefr, and 
molt effectual Hedge-fence ; but the particular 
method is more fully explained below. 



As the haw-thorn or whife-thorn PFedges* 
commonly called quick or quick-fet Hedges* 
are the moft effectual and moft frequently 
ufed outward Hedge-fence, we will therefore 
firft exhibit the method of planting and form- 
ing thefe kind of Hedges as outer fences againft 
cattle, &c. which, to render it more effectual, 
fhould always have a ditch and bank as above 
obferved. The plants or fets for forming the 
Hedge arc raifed from die feed or haws, as 
directed under their proper genus (fee Cra- 
O.^w-cciTii'iii) ; and when from one to 
two or three yea rs ok!, about the fize of a large 
goofe quill, or a little more or lefs, are proper 
fets for planting out to form Hedges, asolvferv- 
ed in their propagation. Having your quick, 
ready, then in tae place where you intend to 
plant the Hedge, mark out a fpace for a 
ditch, three feet wide at top, as before ob- 
ferved ; which is to be digged two or three 
feet deep, Hoping gradually to a foot wide at 
bottom, forming a bank along upon the inner 
edge, on which to bed or plant the quick, 
which may either be planted as you advance 
in forming the ditch and bank, placed hoii- 
zontally into the fide of the latter, or by firft 
forming the ditch and banking, and planted' 
upright on the top of the bank ; both me- 
thods according to the following intima- 
tions. 

Firft by planting on the fide of the bank. — 
Having lined out the width of the ditch, then 
along the inner edge lay a row of fquare (pit— 
turfs grafs-fide downwards, to form the be- 
ginning of the bank, backing it up with fpits 
of earth from the formation of the ditch, and 
top it with a little of the fine mould or crumbs, 
and then upon this proceed to lay the firlrrow 
of quick; hi ft let the fets be headed to about 
five or fix inches, and the roots trimmed, then 
lay them upon the bed of turf, with their top- 
ends outward, in an upward direction, fix or 
eight to- ten or twelve inches afunder ; cover ■ 
ing their roots with mould alio out of the 
ditch, continuing it over the Items of the 
plants, and backing up propeily behind; then 
lay another itratum of fpit-turfs as before, and 
more mould from the ditch upon and behind 
the turf ; and when the bank is thus railed a 
foot above the row of fets, plant another row 
in the fame manner, placing each let againft 
the fpaces of thole of the firft row, fo cover- 
ing them witii moie earth from the ditch, form- 
ing it in a flatbed over the fets, four or five inch- 
es deep ; continuing the ditch to the proper 
depth, as above, doping the fide to one foot 
width at bottom, and trim up all remaining loole 
earth, throwing a fufliciency behind the top of 
the banking, to back up the whole even, in a 
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fort of broad border, all rhe way along the topi 
either railed a little behind in a fmall banking 
order it though: requifite, or formed gradually 
Hoping, back fo as to ^prrefpond nearly with 
the adjoining ground. 

Second, bv planting in the top of the bank. 
— When this is intended, mull firft form the 
dhch and bank wholly as above, and the fets 
to be planted in two rows along the top; that 
is, after having formed the ditch and bank, 
then levelling the top, forming a fort of bor- 
der a!! along, half a vard or two feet, to a yard 
wide ; plain the lets along the middle thereof 
upright, or in two rows a foot afunder, and fix 
niches diftant in each row ; the mode of plant- I 
nig ro he as hereafter directed ; obferving the I 
fume when intended to raife a HeJge at once j 
irom iced ibwn where yon ciefign t!ic Hedge 
ro he; fo wing them a km a; the cop either in a tin- 
gle drill, or ""in two drills a foot afunder. 

Sometimes when Hedges are deiigned for 
middle fences to divide fields, a two-fided bank 
is railed a yard high., and as broad at top, having 
a flight ditch on each fide ; and each fide of 
the bank is f.inned with Uuiare fpit-turfs from 
the adjoining ground, and the middle filled up 
with mould from the ditches on each fide ; fo 
that, when finifhed, it forms a yard-wide bed 
all the way along the cop ; and along the mid- 
i:'e of which plant two rows of Hedge-lets, or 
feed, in drills as before obferved. 

But in places where no ditch nor raifed 
bank is required, as may be the cafe for mid- 
dle Hedges in the more interior parts of 
grounds, efpecially in gardens, then the place 
for the Hedge being marked out on the level 
ground, two or three feet broad, dig it along, 
one go..»i fpade de.p at leaft; and then plant 
your ie-.s of any fort in one or two rows, 
ranging along the middle, as hereafter directed; 
or, if you deiign to low feeds, cic. of any foit, 
at once, wheie you intend to have the Hedge, 
fow them in two drills, a foot afunder, the 
whole length, — though it may be obferved, 
that for any interior gnden Hedge, one row is 
generally futneient, either of fets planted ur 
feeds fovvn. 

With refpect ro the mode of planting the 
ftts or plants of anv f >rt, tor a Hedge upon 
level ground, cither on the top of a bank le- 
velled, orentiiclv upon tiir general level lurtacc, 
where no hank is necellarv, as for middle 
Hedges in -aniens, .S;c. the toll , wing methods 
• :e pi;:.:l:led, — prrv iniiflv ohlerving, that it 
the lets .ne of ed'-r,t.le luge fr/.e and llmigth. 
i: iv ill he p: >per to lonn a trench, in which to 
plant c:n li rnw, wi.li the ro its all a regular 
d-p'h, and the tops tipiight; or, if cjuite fmall 
yoi::,g !ef-i th-:y might be planted with a dibble. 



However, firft to proceed by trench-plant- 
ing. Having, in the place where the Hedge is 
intended, either upon the top of a bank, or 
on common level ground, formed a fort of 
level border or bed, two or three feet wide, 
the whole length intended, and in which pro- 
ceed to form one or two narrow trenches long- 
ways, for a fmgle or double row of lets ; that 
is, with the fpade cut out a narrow trench, 
fix or eight inches deep, all along, for each 
row of plants, making one fide upright, then 
place the fets in the trench clofe againfl the 
upright fule, fix, eight, or ten inches afun- 
der in the row, with their tops all upright, fe- 
veral inches above ground ; and directly turn in 
I the eat ih upon the roots, Sec. to the depth of 
j the trench, as you proceed in placing them, 
treading the earth thereto moderately firm, to 
fix the plants in the proper pofition ; — and, if 
intended to plant two rows of fets to form a 
double hedge, make another trench, a foot 
diftance from the firft, and plant the fets in the 
fame manner and diftance ; generally placing 
thole of the fecond trench oppofite the interval 
fpaces of the firft row of fets, earthing them 
in regularly as the others, and tread it down 
clofc to the fets, evenly along the furfacc : — 
or in trench -planting the fets, it may be 
performed by planting them as you proceed in. 
digging the trench; marking out with the 
fpade a foot-wide trench, dig out a fpade 
depth of earth at one end, the width of the 
trench, place a fet therein clofe to one fide, 
or if intended to have a double Hedge, place 
two fets, one to each fide of the trench ; and 
then, in either method, proceeding in digging, 
turn one or two fpades of earth in upon the 
roots of the fets ; and at eight or ten inches 
thefe, plant one, or two fets in the fame 
; dig and earth them in as the others ; 
and thus proceed digging along, planting the 
row of fets as you advance, the diftance as 
above; obferving, if a double row, generally 
place the fets oppofite to the intervals in the 
rows of each other: — hut in performing the 
above plantings, it would he more convenient 
to have two perfons employed in that bufinefs, 
one to place ihe lets, the other to dig the aper- 
ture, and fpade in the earth directly upon them 
as they are infertcd. 

Jhit in planting final I young fets of quick, 
cV.r. tiu.'v. as before intimated, may he planted 
with a dibble ; the ground being prcvioufly 
well digged a fpade deep; fo trimming the 
Itrajigling roots and tops of the plants ; and 
with tin: dibble making a hole for each fet at 
the above difhtnecs, inleiiing the roots a proper 
depth, and clofe the earth well about each fet, 
as planted. 

Or 
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Or when defigned to form a Hedge by Cow- 
ing the feeds at once in the intended place, for 
the plants to remain where fown, the ground 
being properly dug, form either one drill for a 
iingle row, or two for a double Hedge, a foot 
afundcr; fow the feed tolerably thick; cover 
them an inch or two depth with the earth; 
and keep the place very clear from weeds, both 
before and after the plants appear; and if thefe 
are any-where too thick, they may be thinned 
out at the proper feafon. 

In refpedt to the training and general cul- 
ture of thefe forts of Hedges, it mult be re- 
marked, that all fucli that are expofed to cat- 
tle, mull, as foon as planted, be fenced either 
with a ftake and buth Hedge, with hurdles, 
or with rails and open paling, four or five 
years till the hedge grows up; obferving not 
to place the fence too clofe to the Hedge to 
interrupt its growth. The Hedge mull alio be 
duly weeded while young, and kept very well 
cleared from all large, overbearing weeds; 
and this mould be particularly attended to the 
firA two years. 

And if defigned to train the Hedge regular 
by clipping it with garden fhears, it fhould be 
annually performed in fummer, obierving 
however to top it but fparingly while it is 
young, until arrived at its intended height, 
oulyjufr trim off the tops of the ftraggling and 
run-away {hoots to prelerve a little regularity, 
that the whole may advance equally, and pro- 
mote lateral wood to thicken it as it advances ; 
and cut it in moderately on the fides ; but 
when arrived at nearly its proper height of 
four, five, or fix feet, or more, then trim it 
clofe on the fides and top annually, to prelerve 
it thick and within its proper bounds, cutting 
the fides always tirft as even as poflible; then 
the top, which lhould alfo be cut as even as 
a line, always cutting in nearly to the old 
wood of the former year's cur, otherwife your 
Hedge will get too broad; and keep always 
the top narrower. than the bottom. 

But as to field Hedges, which arc rarely 
clipped, they, in the courfc of fome years' ad- 
vanced growth, often run up naked, or open 
below; and, in which cafe, will want plain- 
ing or laying, to thicken them properly from 
the bottom upward, to anfwer the purpofe of 
an effectual fence. Sec Plashing Hedges. 

In former deligns for gardens, regular 
Hedges were in great reqtiell ; almofl all the 
different compartments and divilions of plea- 
furc. grounds were ftiirounded with Hedges 
formed of various forts of trees and ihrubs, 
both evcr-greens and deciduous kinds, which 
being neatly trained and clipped once or twite 
annually, appeared lometiines very orna- 



mental in themfelves; but as they often fur- 
rounded, and (hut out from view, the various 
plants and trees growing in the quarters, whicii 
were infinitely more agreeable, as garden fur- 
niture, than the perpetual fhow of fo much 
Hedge-work obtruding always upon the fight, 
which at one time fo greatly prevailed by way 
of ornament, often bounding all the principal 
walks, that wherefoevcr one walked, cloie 
Hedges prefenting ever in -view on both fides, 
with very little variation, was, in a manner, 
like walking in a lane between two walls; and 
the more beautiful variety of the internal plan- 
tations was in a great meafure loft to the 
fight of perfons in the walks ; fo that Hedge- 
work in that general manner becoming at laft 
diiguftful, is now almoft totally excluded, 
and difcontinued in the Englifii gardens; and 
Hedges are only introduced occafionallv ei- 
ther as outward or diviiion fences, or for 
fheltcr, fhade, &c. in particular compartments;, 
or loiretimes moderately by way. of ornament, 
in fome diftricts of pleafure-grounds, without 
furrounding fhrubberv and other plantation 
compartments as above, but in fome light 
airy degree, or fometimes as an outward, 
boundary, or to cover any unfightly parts in- 
ternally/ 

Lofty elm, lime, beech, and fome other 
forts of deciduous Hedges for ornament in 
pleafure-grounds, were fome years ago very 
prevailing, trained clofe from the bottom, or 
lometimes trimmed up open and arched be- 
low, and clofe above ; and, in both of which, 
were regularly trained by annual clipping in 
fummer, ten, 'twenty, or thirty feet high, or 
more; and tall Hedge-work' of the above 
trees, trained to clean Hems below, eight or 
ten feet, and Hedge-form above, were much 
adopted in the front of manv countrv-feats, 
and contiguous to road fides; and in many 
places we lt.il 1 obferve the remains, and fome 
continued in tiiat order of training ; but the 
great height of all thefe loftv Hedges render- 
ing them o!ten very inconvenient, troubielbme, 
and cxpeniive to clip, they aie now moltlv 
difcontinued, and preference given to rural 
growth.. 

Hedges likewife, in former deligns in hor- 
ticultural ornaments, were formed into va- 
rious fancy devices ; fometimes leprclcnting 
porticos, arches, galleries, and numerous 
other limilar imitations, which often exhi- 
bited an air of magnificence in that order of 
gardening, but weie as often ill-formed ac- 
cording to the intended delign, and of a dif- 
agieeable appearance ; that 'in the whole, the 
praclice is now almoft entirely abolithed 
from the Britilh gardens. 

A* 
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Asfeveral different forts of trees ami Hi rubs, 
"both ever-grcens and deciduous plants, aic cm- 
ployed in forming garden Hedges, the principal 
of them are exhibited below, under the heads, 
Ever-green Kinds, anfl {Deciduous Kinds. 
Evtr-green Kinds. 

The principal ever-s^reens employed for 
Hedges are —Holly— few— Laurel— Lau- 
rulHnus — Phiiivrea — Alaternus — Bay — and 
Ever-green Oak ; all of which will form 
Hedges from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high; and the tall named fort, Ever-green 
Oak, niav be led up to twenty feet ; but the 
hoiiv and vew form confiderably the bell 
Hedges for genera! ufe. Bolides the above 
feven forts fur tali Hedges, fomctimes aifo are 
ufeJ for lower Hedges, Ever-green Prive: — 
Tree Box — Juniper— Virginia Cedar — Savin 
— Rofemary — Pyracantha — and Sea Purilane 
Shrub, and tome other ever greens ol limilar 
growth. 

Or the above lift of cver-greens tor Fledges, 
the holly and yew form the clofeft and mo ft 
effectual' garden-hedges of anv of the forts, as 
they will grow lb Thick and clofe, that a bird 
■can hardly get into them, and may be trained 
ten or twelve feet high, or more ; though from 
about tlx to eight or nine feet is the moll: eli- 
gible height for thefe kinds of Hedges for gene- 
ral ufe : both the forts may beealily trained to 
ahr.o-Lt any form bv an annual clipping, more 
particularly the yew ; but the holly makes ra- 
ther the moil eligible Hedge as a fence, and 
alio for ornament ; but is lingularly beautiful 
when the common green forts and the varie- 
gated kinds are alternately intermixed. The 
yew, however, as producing the moft nume- 
rous clofeiy placed i'mail (hoots, thickly fet 
with very fmall leaves, grows the clofefr, and 
is the moil eafily trained into any defired 
llup.:, of any He !;c in being, as is evident in 
fo.r.eold gardens, whciemanv of thefe Hedges 
are i : .i!i retained, exhibiting the remains of the 
anchnt taile of deligu in gardens; in which 
ibme are trained into common r- gul ir Hedges, 
and ionic have the hedge-work formed into 
vtrijus Ihip.s and figures, ns arcades, niches, 
i, )i:.;,c,, pori.:ocs, pilafiers, galleries, figures 
(<; men, hearts, » and birds, and many other 
formal works. The yew is alio a very pro- 
per Hedge to plant internally in nurlbry 
grounds tor flicker i<, young plants. 

To form internal or middle Hedges of thefe 
two ford, plant them in one row, whit his 
f'iffh ient, abm; the place where the H .dge is 
intended; placing the holly at about a foot 
or a !o</. :n. i a h.dfdift.mc and the yew the 
i\um; hut if the Liter are large threading 
plants, two or three feet. 



The laurel being a Angularly beautiful ever- 
green, adorned with a noble large foliage, 
is fomctimes planted for Hedges ; but as it 
fhoots vigoroufly, it never grows fo compact, 
nor is fo eafily kept in form as the two fore- 
mentioned forts ; its leaves alfo being very 
large, when the hedge is clipped with fhears, 
they are unavoidably cut through, and fo 
fiubbed and mangled as to have a very difagree- 
able appearance ; therefore, inftead of per- 
forming their annual training with fhears, 
trim off" the fhoots with a knife, to preferve 
the leaves entire. This plant is alfo proper 
to train Hedge-fa fli ion to hide any dilagree- 
ablc fence, and will grow either under trees, 
in the fhadc, or in an open cxpofure, and is 
of quick growth ; and to form a Hedge, may 
no planted in one row, at about eighteen 
inches to three feet diilance, according to the 
fize of the plants at the time of planting. 

The lauruftinus, being valuable not only as 
an ever-green, but as one of our moft beau- 
tiful Lowering flirubs, will form a delightful 
Hedge for ornament, as it will be covered with 
flowers in winter and fpring; it is alfo excel- 
lently adapted for training hedge-fafhion 
againft. anv (habby fence or naked wall. 
Planting it, in either method, in one row, at 
from about eighteen inches to three feet di- 
ll a nee. 

The phillyrea and alaternus are very beau- 
tiful ever-grcens for-ornamental Hedges; both 
'of which plants greatly refemble each other ; 
but the phillyrea being the ftrongeft grower, 
as well as thickeft (hooter, is the moft eligi- 
ble for a hedge; but for variety both may be 
ufed: they arc alfo ibme of the beft ever-green 
fhrubs for training hedge- fathion againft any 
unfightly or naked wall or paling fence, 
which they will foon cover; and if the com- 
mon green and variegated kinds are intermixed, 
in cither mode of hedge-work, they will have 
a delightful effect, and may be trained as de- 
tached Hedges, fix or eight feet high, and 
againft any fence ten or twelve. 

Plant them in one row, at from about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches to two or three feet 
diltante between plant and plant. 

The bay will alfo form a tolerable ever- 
green Hedge lor variety, and may be led up 
fix or feven feet high ; placing the plants half 
a yard diftance. 

The cver-grccn oak is a proper plant to 
form a tall [ledge, as it may bu turned fifteen 
or twenty feet high, if required ; plant it in 
one row, lettin.; the plants one, two, or three 
feet afunder, according to their li/.c. 

The ever-green piivet will alfo form :t 
liandib.iie good Hedge five or fix feet high, 
planting 
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planting the fets about a foot afuntlcr, and 
train it up narrow at top. 

• The tree-box makes a very clofc and beau- 
tiful low ever-green hedge, about fouf or five 
feet high, planting them a foot afunder. 

The other letter forts of ever-greens, men- 
tioned in the lift for. ever-green Hedges, are 
fometiir.es employed for variety to form mo- 
derate Hedges, at from about three or four to 
five or fix feet high; planting them in a row at 
about from twelve or eighteen inches to two 
feet afunder. 

All the forts of ever-greens here fpecified for 
Hedges, are raifed for fale at all the nurferies, 
and when from about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two or three feet high, are of proper 
fize for that purpofe, though the holly, in par- 
ticular, fhould generally be planted in younger 
growth. 

. The feafon for planting them is in autumn 
or in fpring ; for it is not fafe to tranfplant 
ever-greens in the middle of winter. 

With refpecl: to the mode of planting all 
the above forts of ever-greens, for middle or 
internal Hedges, — no ditch nor bank is necef- 
fcry, as for outward Hedges for fences ; fo 
that, in the place where the Hedge is defigned, 
mark out a fort of border die whole length, 
two or three feet wide, and dig or trench it 
all the way along, for the reception of the 
plants : the plants need only be planted in a 
iingle row ; obferving, that if the plants are 
fmall, and that you would have them meet 
and form a hedge as foon as poflible, you 
may plant them at from about a foot to fif- 
teen or eighteen inches afunder ; but if the 
plants are two or three feet high, aud pro- 
portionably fpreading, from about eighteen 
inches to two or three feet may be a proper 
diitance; and as to the method of planting, 
if they are fmall plants, they may be 
planted in trenches as directed in planting 
Hedges for fences ; but if large plants with 
fpreading roots, they may cither be trenched 
in as you proceed in digging the ground, or 
holed in, plant and plant ; the opening of 
one hole rills up that immediately before it, 
about the roots of the plant placed therein ; 
and fo proceed, hole and hole, to the end, plac- 
ing all ihc plants upright, at regular diftances, 
tread the earth clofe ""about their roots, and 
make their heads range evenly. 

Deciduous Kinds. 
The proper deciduous trees and (limbs for 
internal Hedges in gardens, bolides the forts 
already treated of for outward Hedges, arc, 
Hornbeam— Beech— -Elm—Lime-tree— AI- 
•dcr- Lomhardy Poplar; all of which are 
proper either for middling or tall hedges, as 



they may be trained up from about fix,©r. eight,, 
to fifteen or twenty feet high ; and the elm to 
double that height, if required. Privet is alio 
fometimes ufed for moderate Hedges. And 
for low Hedges, the Rofe — Sweet-briar — Hc- 
ney-fucklc — Syringa — Berberry, and feveral . 
other low-growing deciduous "/limbs, for va- 
riety. 

The hornbeam forms one of the mod beau- 
tiful furnmer Hedges of the deciduous tribe, 
it being a moderate but very clofe (hooter, 
well fumifhed with leaves ; and may be train- 
ed up from' about fix or eight, to twelve cr 
fifteen feet high ; but the leaves, although 
they wither in autumn, remaining firmly 
attached to the blanches all winter, make 
but a lliabbv appearance during that feafon: 
it is, however, a fine Hedge ; and the fingu- 
larity of its retaining its withered leaves in 
winter renders it fuperior to moft other de- 
ciduous Hedges for the purpofe of forming 
(belter in the winter time (fee Carpinus}, 
Plant it for a Hedge in a fingle row, at about 
half a vard afunder, if required to form a 
clofe moderate Hedge as foon as poflible ; but 
if you defign to lead up the Hedge prettv 
tal£ and if the plants are fpreading, fet them 
about three feet diitance. 

The beech alio forms a very clofe regular 
Hedge, from about fix or eight, to fifteen or 
twenty feet high : the leaves withering on the 
branches in autumn, continue dropping off 
mod part of the winter. Plant it as directed 
above for the Hornbeam. 

The .elm will form a very clofe, even, and 
beautiful Hedge, provided the upright Englifh 
elm is planted, it being the propereft of all 
elms for this purpofe ; ami may be trained 
from fix or eight, to ten, twenty, or thirty feet 
lu'gh, forming a clofe Hedge from the very 
bottom to top ; the plants for this purpofe may 
be three or four to eight or ten feet or more, 
and planted in a iingle row two or three to fix 
or eight feet diftance, according as they arc lefs 
or more fpreading, and as may be required to 
form a dole Hedge as foon as poflible, or to 
advance to that fhue in a gradual growth ; but 
when required to form a clofe middling Hedge 
as foon as poflible, you may fet the plants hut 
two feet or a yard afunder ; and if intended 
for a moderate tall Hedge, plant them three 
or four feet apart in the row ; and if defigned 
to have a Hedge of coniiderable height, place 
the plants live or fix feet diitance at lead, e- 
ipccially if large fpreading ones; as, if the 
plants of a very tall Hedge ftand too clofe, 
they arc apt to get naked at bottom. 

The lime-tree is fometimes employed for 
ornamental Hedges for variety, hut is much 
3 Y inferior 
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inferior to any of the other deciduous kinds, 
as it becomes thin and lhabby by clipping, and 
is thinly leaved ; which alio begin to tall off 
very early in autumn.. * * 

The alder, as it delights in moid foils, and 
watery places, is fometimes planted for Hedges 
in lew moift parts ofextenfive pleafure-grounds, 
&c. where other trees will not profper, and 
makes a handlbme Hedge, from about fix or 
eight, to twelve or fifteen feet high, retaining its 
leaves late- in autumn, and continuing a fine 
green to the very lad. See Betcla Alnus. 

Privet is frequently planted for Hedges, as 
it grows exceedingly clofe, may be trained up 
five or fix feet high, and will grow any-where, 
either in an open expofure, or in the fhade, 
or under trees, and even iu the midft of great 
cities, and fcon grows up. 

The Lombard}- Poplar, before mentioned, 
is fometimes trained in the Hedge order, but 
rather by wav of lhelter, lhadc, or blind, as 
formerly ebferved, or occasionally as an in- 
ternal division Hedge in large grounds, than 
as an outward boundary Hedge, except prin- 
cipally on the above occafions, but not lb eli- 
gible as a fence. 

As to the other low kinds of fhrubs men- 
tioned in the lift of deciduous garden Hedges, 
they are fometimes employed for variety; and 
fome forts, fuch as rofes, honeyfuckles, and 
fyringa, formed inro low Hedges', will, befides 
their property as Hedges, produce vaft quan- 
tities of flowers. 

With refpect to the method of forming all 
thefe kinds of deciduous Hedges, the plants 
for that purpofe arc all railed as directed un- 
p!er each refpedlive genus, or may be had 
from the nuiferies j and when from about one 
foot to a yard or more high, according to the 
fcrts, arc of a proper fize for that purpofe ; 
for it is eligible to plant them young, chuf- 
ing fuch cs arc well furnifhed all the way 
with plenty of fide or lateral (hoots, that they 
may form a dole Hedge quite from the bot- 
tom ; and all- of which may be planted nnv 
time f: om October till March, in open wea- 
ther. 

As to the method of planting, nearly the 
fame is to be obferved as directed for the ever- 
green kinds. 

Of Training the above different Sorts of Hedges. 

As to the method of training the Hedges, 
botl) e^er green and deciduous kinds, they, 
while young, mull he but fparingly topped, 
til! they ain'vc at their intended height : cut- 
ting each fide, however, moderately every 
maimer with garden (hears, to train them in 
the .proper form, and c;iufc them to throw 
out plenty of lytual wood to thicken ; but as 



to the top, only juft trim the long running; 
(hoots a little even, and to promote their emit- 
ting laterals below to thicken gradually as they 
advance in height ; and as iome plants will, 
advance confidcrably falter in height than.. 
others, let thofe be trimmed within the bounds 
of regularity, Avhich is all that fhould be done 
till the Hedge has attained nearly its defigned 
height: obierving, in training up the different 
Hedges, to keep the top gradually a little nar- 
rower than the bottom ; but more particularly 
thofe of the mod pliant growth, efpccially 
fome of the ever-green kinds ; otherwife, when, 
broad at top, they catch much fnow in win-' 
ter, the weight of which would breal" the 
more pliant forts much out of form. 

All full-trained Hedges, in order to preferve. 
.them in proper form, clofe and neat, mull, 
be clipped, both on die fides and top, once 
or twice a year, but never lefs than once;, 
and the bed time of the year for this work is 
fummer, from about the middle or latter end 
of June to the end of Auguft ; for then the- 
Hedges will have made their fummer {hoots, 
which fhould always, if poflible, be clipped, 
the fame feafon while in leaf, and before the. 
fhoots become hard, whereby you will be 
able to perform the work more expeditioufly,. 
and with greater exaclnefs;. for regular 
Hedges fhould be cut as even as a wall on. 
the fides, and the top as ftraight as a line : 
obferving, after the hedge is formed to its pro- 
per height and width, always cut each year's; 
clipping nearly to the old cut of the former- 
year, particularly on the fides;, for by. no. 
means fufFer them to grow above a foot 
wide at top, nor fuffer them to advance upon 
you too much upward, where it is defigned 
or ncceflary to keep them to a moderate 
height. 

But to keep Hedges in perfect good order, 
they fhould be clipped twice every fummer : 
,thc fird clipping to be about Midlummer, or. 
foon after, when they will have made their, 
fummer (hoot ; and as they will fhoot again* 
what may he called the autumn fhoot, the 
fecond. clipping is ncceflary towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of Auguft , and they will not 
fhoot again that year. 

However, when it does not fuit to clip 
them hut once in the fummer, the clipping 
Ihould not he performed until the beginning 
of Auguft ; for if cut fooncr, they will fhoot 
again, and appear almofr. as rough the remain- 
der of the fummer, and all winter, as if they 
had not been clipped at all. 

Very high Hedges are both trouhlefome 
ami expendve to cut. The clipping is fome- 
times performed by the affiftancc of a high 
machine ■ 
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tnachme-fcaffblding, or ftage, twenty or thirty 
feet high, or more, having platforms at dif- 
feient heights for the men to ftand upon, the 
whole made to move along upon wheels : it 
is compofed of four long poles for uprights, 
well framed together, eight or ten feet wide 
at bottom, narrowing gradually to four or 
five at top, having a platform or ftage at every 
feven or eight feet height, and one near the 
top ; and upon thefe the men ftand to work, 
each platform having a rail waift-high : a 
fort of a ladder formed on one fide for the 
men to afcend, 8cc. and at bottom four low 
wheels to move il along : upon this machine 
-a man or two may be employed on each ftage 
•or .platform, trimming the Hedge with /hears, 
and fometimes with a light garden hedge-bill 
fixed on' a handle three to five or fix feet long, 
which is more expeditious, though it will not 
make fo neat work as cutting witli /hears ; fo, 
as they proceed in cutting, the machine is moved 
along upon its wheels. But fometimes, inftead 
of the above machine, high clipping is per- 
formed with light fpring or balance-fhears : 
i. e. fhears without handles, fixed nearly hori- 
zontal upon the end of a long pole, fix, eight, 
or ten feet long, and which is made to fix into 
another occafionally, by means of iron rings, 
and this into a third, tec according as you 
.advance in height with the clipping ; fo that 
the /hears, by means either of a fpring, or by 
a knob of iron forged to the back of the 
lower blade for a weight, open of themfelves 
at each ftroke or cut, having a long ftring 
reaching from a fmall bent iron handle of the 
/hears, all the way down the fides of the 
poles through fmall rings ; and by holding 
the pole in one hand, refting the lower end 
on the knee or foot, and pulling the ftring, 
the /hears are ftruck clofe, fo as to cut the 
/hoots of the Hedge ; and at each ftroke the 
/hears open again, ready for another : this 
however is very tedious, as well as tirefome 
to the workman, and only the fides of the 
Hedge can be thus trimmed ; but thefe very 
high hedge-works, on account of the great 
trouble of clipping, and the preference given 
to rural growth, are become in difrcpute ; 
and, in nioft places, the trees which formed 
♦hem arc fufTcrecl to grow in an open natural 

^'HEDYSARUiM, French Honeyfucklc. 

The planus are principally of the herbace- 
ous tribe, and there are many fpecics, hardy 
biennials and perennials of the ilowcry race, 
producing (talks two or three feet high, adorn- 
ed with pinnated and trifoliate leaves and 
jmpilionaccous /lowers in long fpikes. 

Clals and order, Diudelpftia Dccamh 'ui. 
2 



CJiaraBcrs.] Calyx is monqphyllous and 
halt five-parted. Corolla is papilionace- 
ous, of four petals; an oblong-oval, compre/T- 
ed, emarginated, reflexed vexilluin ; two ob- 
long, narrow, erect wings, and an obtufe 
carina, bifid at the bafe. Stamina, ten 
diadeiphous filaments, and roundifti aathera;. 
Pistilluji, a fmall narrow germen, awl- 
ftiaped, reflexed ftyle, and fingle ftigma. Pe- 
RICarpium, a jointed pod, each articulation 
containing one reniform feed. 

The fpecies commonly cultivated in our 
gardens are, 

I. Hedysarum coronarium. 
Coronate, or garland-flowered Hcdyfarum—- 
or Common French Honeyfucklc.] Hath large, 
deeply-ftriking, biennial roots; upright, hol- 
low, finooth, very branchy ftalks, three or 
four feet high, garnifhed with pinnated leaves, 
of five or iix pair of foliola, terminated by 
an odd one ; and from the places of the leaves, 
long fpikes of beautiful red flowers, fucceed- 
ed by jointed feed-pods. 

Variety.] With white flowers.— Both thefe 
varieties are biennial, rifing one year from 
feed, produce flowers the next, and then pe- 
rifli. * 
2. Hedysarum canadenfe. 
Canadian perennial Hcdyfarum.} Hath long, 
deeply-penetrating, perennial roots, crowned 
with 'fimple radical leaves, /lender ftalks two 
feet high, garnifhed with trifoliate or three- 
lobed leaves, and long loofe fpikes of flowers 
trom the fides and ends of the branches, luc- 
ceeded by jointed triangular feed-pods. 

Far:cties.] Canadian hedyfarum with red 
flowers — with white flowers— and with pur- 
ple flowers. 
Hedysarum ob feu rum. 
Creeping-rooted 'Hedyfarum.] Hath hardy 
perennial creeping roots, from which arifeth'e 
ftalks about a foot high, furnifhed with wing- , 
ed leaves, confifting of fix or eight pair of 
foliolcs, and terminating with fpikes of pen- 
dulous flowers of a rich purple colour. 
4. H E D y s a r v M gyraus. 
Setifltivc Hedyfarum.] H.ith a biennial 
branching ftein, "about three feet high, gar- 
nilhed with blunt, tenure, ov.il-fpeur-ihaped 
leaves, and very fmall latrul ones, and ter- 
minated with fpikes of ydhnv flowers. 

It is remarkable of this plant, when the wea- 
ther is /till and warm, the fmall lateral le.ives 
are in continual motion in all manner of di- 
rections. 

Thefe fpecies of Iu\{s r arit>n and refpcelive 
varieties flower in June and ]uh\ are cxcce.i- 
ingly ilorifcrous. p.utuuhulv'thc biennial for*, 
and are all pruJuclivr of plenty of ripe feed 
3 ^ * ' ll 
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aotumn, from which all the forts may be [ nered feed fuccecds each hermnphrodfte flcr- 



raifed abundantly in the common ground. 
Tho lirft fpecies and variety aie biennials,/ 



} ret, retting on the general receptacle. 

This genus comprifes — The Annual Sun- 



and vcrv ornamental ^Hims for large borders, j flower— Perennial Sun-flowers — and the Je- 
nnd to intermix in the Ihrubby compartments, rufalcm Artichoke. 



allowing them room, for they branch 
greatly every way, producing a vaft profufioi 
of flowers j'obferving, as both the varieties 
are biennial, a fupply mull be raifed annually 
from feed. 

The fecond and third forts and varieties are 
perennial in root, bur annual in ffcalk : they 
are proper ornaments for large flower borders, 
and to interfperie in the ihrubbery clumps: 
allow them a dryith foil. 

The fourth fort is biennial, but being 
tender requires a green-houfe for its protec- 
tion. 

Propagation, is",-. 
All the forts are propagated by feed, fown 
in March or April, in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, for tranfnlantation. 

Sow each fort feparate, either in drills hall 
an inch deep, or on the furtace, and rake 
them in. When the plants are come up two 
or three inched high, prick them out into an- 
other bed or border, lix inches afunder, giv- 
ing water directly, and repeat it as occafion 
requires, till they have taken root, and begin 
to grow : here let them Hand till October; 
then tranfpiant them into the places where 
they are to remain to flower, which they will 
effect the following fummcr. 

Obferve that as the biennial forts either pe- 
rith foon after flowering, or become dwindling, 
a frefh fupply muft be raifed from feed every 
fpring; but the perennial fort being abiding in 
root, fends up new tlowcr-ftalks annually. 
HELIANTHUS, Sim-flower. 
This genus comprifes fevcrat hardy, her- 
baceous, flowery annuals and perennials, and 
an efculcnt root; moil of them riling with 
upright, ftrong ftalks, fcveral feet high, ad- 
orned with large fimple leaves, and termi- 
nated by large compound radiated flowcis. 

Oafs and order, Syr.gcnefla Pc/wamia Su- 
pcrf.ua. 

CI,araHas.\ ,C.\i.yx is compofed of many 
oblong, imbricated leaves, broad at their bafe, 
and pointed at the top. Corolla is a com- 
pound, radiated flower, having numerous tu- 
I'lihr, hermaphrodite, fiuitful florets in the 
di!k, rmd tlis bolder or radius compofed of 
long, flat, feinah 1 , Linen florets. Stami- 
na, five i.rnfd:el fdaimuts in each- herma- 
phrodite floret, and tuhul>:r..s :;nt!ici:e. Pis 
tii.mjm, in the hcrm.iphr"d;.es, an oblon, 
L'c.;«.rn, ilcnd-.T ftyl-, ..nJ i. fluxed fligma. 
i'r.KlCAR^i :;m, uuue ; :u. oblung, fmi-cor- 



The fpecies principally cultivated in our 
gardens arc, 

I. H.ELI anthcs annutts. 
Annual Sun-flower.] Hath large, fibrous 
roots ; an upright, flrong ftalk, riling from 
about half a yard to ten or twelve feet high,, 
branchy near the top, garnifhed with large, 
oblong, heart-formed, tri nervous leaves; and: 
the main ftcm and every branch terminated by 
one large, radiated, yellow flower, nodding a 
little downward. 

Varieties.] Giant Sun- flower, growing from 
about five or fix to ten or twelve feet high — 
Dwarf Sun-flower, growing from about half 
a yard to a yard high; and of each variety 
there arc Angles and doubles, widi deep-yellow 
flowers, and with fulphur-coloured flowers : 
the doubles of each fort are very beautiful, 
and are rendered double by the radius (fee 
Com positus flos). They all flower in July, 
Augufl, and September. 

2. Heliaxthus mitltiflortts. 
Many -flowered Common' Perennial Sun- 
flower.'] Helianthus with fibrous, perennial 
roots, many upright ftalks. branching nume- 
roufly three or four feet high, garnifhed with 
heart-fhaped leaves below, and oval above ;. 
and all the ftalks, branches, and fide flioots, 
terminated by largifh bright-yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Single-flowered perennial Sun- 
flower — Double perennial Sun-flower, render- 
ed double by the radius. 

This fpecies is the common perennial Sun- 
flower, fomctimes called Evcriafring Sun- 
flower ; a very florifcrous plant, continuing a 
conltant fucceflion of bloom from July until 
November ; the double-flowered variety is the 
moll valuable ; the flowers being perfectly full, 
and doubled to the very centre. 

3 . H E LI A n t h u s tie cape talus. 
Ten-pet alms Perennial Sun-flswer.] Pro- 
duces many llaiks three or four feet high, 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and yellow flowers,. hav- 
ing but ten petals in the radius. 

4. He ma nth us giganltus. 
(hint Perennial Sun-flower.] Produces ma- 
ny erect llalks, eight of ten feet high, fpeav- 
Ihapcd, alternate leaves, rough and ciliated at 
•he bale, and many I'mgle yellow flowers; 
having about twenty petals in' the radius, 

v (Jkliahtiius tttroruhem. 
Dark Rvl-MkeAPerennini Sun-flower. IPio- 
i-.x-cs leveral ftalks three or four feet high, 
• ituilhcd with oval, ucnated, trinervous 
leaver, 
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. leaves, and flowers having dark-red middles, 
and the calycinal fcales eraSt." : 

6. Helianthus dharkatusi 
Divaricated-forking Perennial Sun-flower.] 

Stems iix or feyen feet higii, ovate-oblong, 
• three-nerved leaves, oppofhc, feffile, and 
.branching, two-forked panicles of flowers. 

7. Helianthus anguftifolius. 
"Narrow-leaved Perennial Sun-flower.}. Stems 

upright, leaves narrow, linear. 
S. Helianthus tavis: 
Smooth Perennial Sun-flower."} With tall, 
. fmooth Items; leaves lance-Ihuped, diree- 
acrved, fawed, fmooth, oppoiite. 
9. Helianthus tuberojits. 
Tuberous-rooted Perennial Sun-flower, com- 
monly called Jerufalcm Artichoke.} Hath a 
large, tuberous, knobbed, irregular, eatable 
root like a potatoe, productive of many limilar 
tubers; upright ftalks, fix or eight feet high ; 
large, oval-cordate, triple-nerved leaves, and the 
flalksterminatedby fmalhfh yellowiih flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are of the 
compound radiated kind ; many tubular florets 
compofe the difk, and long flat ones the radi- 
us or circumference, and which, in the an- 
nual fort in particular, is fucceeued by abun- 
dance of fine large feed in autumn, occupy- 
ing the whole difk, or middle of the flower ; 
for the female florets in the radius being im- 
perfect, are never followed by feeds (fee the 
Characlcrs J. The name Sun-flower is chief- 
ly derived from the annual fort, which is faid 
to be given, becaufe the flower obeys the mo- 
tion of the fun, turning with its face always 
thereto, but more probably from the refem- 
blance of its rays to the figure of the radiant 
beams of that planet. 

All the foils, except the laft, have fibrous 
roots, and by which die perennial forts multi- 
ply greatly ; but the iixth foit Imh a knobby, 
flclhy root, which alio multiplies exceedingly,, 
fo as often to become troublefome like a weed: 
the annual forts are but of few months' dura- 
tion ; hut the perennials arc of great duration' 
in mot, but annual in ftalk. 

They are all originally of America, hut 
have been long in our gardens, efpcoially the 
iirfl, fecond, and ninth fpecies, and are all fo, 
hardy as to grow here in any foil and expo-.' 
Aire, 

They arc proper ornamental furniture for 
the common compartments of tire pleafurc- 
ground, arranging them rather backward, 
among the taller dalles, where they will cf- 
feci a good variety with their bloom, in one 
or other of them, from July until Novem- 
ber. 

The annual forts arcftately, nrajeflic plants,; 



of amazing quick growth, as fome of the 
giant forts -will fometimes, in. a ftrong, rich 
foil, arrive at ten or twelve feet height in four 
mouths, and produce flowers from ten or 
twelve to eighteen inches diameter,- and make 
a noble appearance, efpecially. the full double 
kinds- But the dwarf kinds being rather re- 
markable for having the moft doubles, and 
thefe gcneially more double than the giant 
forts, they are the moft efteemed for general 
culture, -and are more particularly adapted for 
fmall gardens ; though in large gardens fome 
of each fort is proper: and both varieties, if 
growing iepanafe, emain tolerably perma- 
nent, as the feed of each will produce plants 
of the fame fort again. 

Thefe fine plants are of-no more than about 
five or fix months' duration, being rai fed from, 
feed in fpring, arrive at full growth iri July 
and Auguft, and die wholly in October or 
November; fo that a freih fupply muft be 
raifed every fpring. 

Ail the perennials are of great duration in 
root;, but dreir (talks decay in autumn, and 
new ones rife in fpring. 

Of the perennial forts, the Hclianihus mul- 
tiform has confiderably the greateft merit for 
ornament, the flowers being larger and more 
numerous than any of the others, and very- 
double, and is the moft commonly cultivated ; 
but the other forts are proper to be admitted in a 
collection, to increafe the variety. AH of which 
may be had at moft of the nurferies ;. hut the 
Helianthus tuber ofus fhould be but fp.mngly 
admitted in compartments amongft other plants, 
for its roots will multiply fo greatly., as loon to 
over-run the ground. 

The Hclianihus tubcrofus is bv many e- 
ftcemed for its root to eat, which is la'rge, 
folid, and rleihy, fomewhat rtfemhling a po- 
tatoe, and fometimes as large, but much more 
knobbed and irregular, and greatly infetior to 
that root as an cfculcnt, it being 'rather of a 
watery and inlipid nature, though fome are 
remarkably fond of them : they are com- 
monly boiled and i'crved up with pleutv of 
butter. 

This fort is commonly called Jerufalem,. 
Artichoke, though with very little propriety, 
for the plant grows no where naturally about 
Jerufalem, nor is it in the lead allied in any. 
refpect to the Cynara, or aitichoke. 

Propagation, tsfc. 
The propagation of all the forts is very eafy ;. 
the lirlt fpecies and varieties by. iced, and all 
the others by roots. 

The fir It fpecies, therefore; and varieties, 
are raifed from feed, fown annually in March 
or April, cither in the borders, or other places 
w here 
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where you defign they (hall flower, in patches, 
three or four feeds in each, about an inch 
<Ieep; and when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin out the woflft> leaving only one of 
the heft plants in each patch ; or fow them 
thin in a bed or border, and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, tranfplant them, 
in moid weather, where they are finally to 
remain ; or if you would bring them as for- 
ward into bloom as pofiihle, the feed may be 
iown on a moderate hot-bed under a hand- 
glafs, giving plenty of air in mild weather, 
and plant them out'in May, 

The perennial kinds are propagated plenti- 
fully by dividing the roots, any time from 
October or November, till March : the four 
fibrous-rooted forts may be flipped into fmall 
heads, and planted at once where they are to 
remain ; they will flower the following rum- 
mer, and will be increafed greatly by autumn : 
and as to the tuberous- rooted kind, the large 
roots may either be divided into pieces, or 
plant the fmall roots : every bit having an eye 
will readily grow, and multiply greatly in 
one year. 

But when defigncd to raife the tuberous 
Heliantkus, or jerufalem Artichoke, as an ef- 
culent, it (hould be planted in an open fpot of 
light ground in the kitchen-garden. In fpring, 
having procured fome large roots, they may 
he cut into four or more pieces, each making 
a fet or plant; or, in default of large ones, 
may ufe fmall ones whole. They are to be 
planted with a dibble, in rows three feet and 
a half afundcr, planting them four or five 
inches deep, and half a yard diftance in each 
tow; and, when planted, rake the ground 
even ; and keep it clean from weeds by broad 
hoeing. The plants will come up in April 
or May, and (hoot up into ftalk, fix or eight 
feet high, which, in Auguft, may be cut down 
halfway, the better to admit the benefit of the 
air, rains, and dews to the roots, to incrcafc 
their bulk. 

Thcv will be fully grown by September, 
when fome may be taken up for ufe; ahd 
about the end of that month, or in October, 
take them wholly out of the ground, or as 
many as thought ncccflary, and lay ihcm in 
fand'in a dry place, for winter fcrvicc. 

HELICON I A, Baftard Plantain. 

Oniifts of tall-growing, herbaceous per- 
ennials, for the (love collection ; riling to a 
conlidcrable height, with very large leaves, 
and fpathaccous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Ptntandria Monogyma. 

Characters.] Calyx, an nnivcrfal' and par- 
tial fpatha, but no proper cup. Corolla, 
ihtce oblong, erect, pointed, channeled pe- 



tals, with a diphyllous, unequal nectarium. 
Stamina, five flender filaments, topped with 
long, erect antherje. Pistillum, an oblong 
germen below the flower, flyle Ihorter than 
the ftamina, crowned with a long curved 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong, trun- 
cated, three-fided capfule, with three cells, 
each containing an oblong feed. 

There are two or three fpecies of this ge- 
nus, one of which comes within our notice, viz. 

H,eliconia Bihai. 

(Bihai)— or Bajiard Wild Plantain.'] Rifes 
with an upright, foft ftem fifteen or twen- 
ty feet high, with oblong, nerved, and netted 
leaves, narrowed at their bafe, and near three 
yards long and one broad ; an erect fpadix of 
fcarlet flowers, having a perfiftcnt fpatha, fuc- 
ceeded by large clutters of fruit. 

Varieties.'] With dark flowers — With va- 
riegated flowers. 

Thefe plants being natives of the hot parts 
of America, require the protection of the 
ftovc; but as they grow very tall, and the le'aves 
exceeding large, much room will be required ; 
they muft be potted in large pots of rich mould, 
and kept conftandy plunged in the bark- bed, 
giving them plenty of water in fummer. 

Their propagation is by fuckers arifing from 
the root, particularly after having fruited, 
which may be taken off" any time in fummer, 
with fibres to them, planted in pots, and plung- 
ed in the bark-bed where they, will readily 
grow, and afterwards fhifted into larger pots 
as they advance in height. 

HELICTERES, the Screw tree. 

A flirubby exotic for the ftove, ornamented 
with heart-fliaped leaves and decandrious flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characlcrs.~\ Calyx is monnphyllous, and 
unequally five-parted at top. Corolla, five 
oblong petals fixed to the receptacle, with five 
petal-formed nedtariums. Stamina, five or 
ten very (hort filaments, topped with oblong, 
lateral antherse. PisTM.Luai, a very long, 
recurved, (lender receptacle growing on the 
top of an oval germen. Pericarpium, five 
fpiml, intortcd capfulcs with one cell, contain- 
ing many angular feeds. 

The Ipccics for our notice is, 

Helicteres /font. 

(Ifora) — or (heat -fruited Heli Acres or 
Sernu-lree.] Hath a ihruhby flcm riling five 
or fix feet high, with fcvcral branches covered 
with down; garniflicd with heart-fhaped, faw- 
cd leaves four inches long and two and a half 
broad, (lauding on long (oot-flalks, and their 
undcrfulc woolly. The flowers arc white, and 
come out on (lender, jointed fooC-(lalks at the 
upper 
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upper part of the branches; thefe are fucceed- 
cd bv a taper germen, compofed of five cap- 
fules' clofely twilled over each other like a 
Icrew, containing many feeds. 

The propagation of this plant is by feeds 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, may each be planted 
in a feparate pot and plunged in the bark-bed, 
ihading them till new rooted ; they afterwards 
muft be managed as odier tender ihrubs from 
the hot climates. 

HELIOTROPIUM, Heliotrope, or Turn- 
Jole. 

This genus comprifes a few herbaceous 
annuals, and fome ihrubby plants, all tender 
exotics ; one of die latter is cultivated here as 
a green-houfe fhrub. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynla. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. Corolla, is monopeta- 
lous, divided into five unequal parts. Sta- 
mina, five filaments, and fmall anthera?. 
Pistillum, fourgermina, flender ftyle, and 
notched ftigma. Pericarpium, none; oval 
feeds lodged in the calyx. 

The fpecies chiefly cultivated here is, 

HELIOTROPIUM peruvianum. 

Peruvian Swect-fcentcd Heliotrope. ] Hath a 
Ihrubby ftalk, branching numeroufly four or 
five feet high, fpear-fhaped, oval, rough, 
veined, hairy "leaves, about three inches long, 
and one broad, placed fparfedly j and from 
the ends of the branches, numerous clufter- 
ed fpikes of pale-blue, fweet-fcented flowers, 
appearing great part of the year, and fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

This plant muft be always kept in pots to 
move into the green-houfe in winter ; and 
muft be potted in any light rich garden- 
earth. 

It is propagated eafily by feed, and cuttings 
of its young ihoots. 

By Seed. — This ripens here ; fow it in pots 
of light earth in fpring, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed ; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them in feparate 
fmall pots, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed 
to ftrilec; then inure them gradually to the 
full air. 

By Cuttings. — Plant fmall cuttings of the 
young /hoots in fpring or fummer in pots; and 
if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, will fooner 
take root. 

HELLEBORUS, Hellebore, or Bcar's- 
foot, &CC. 

This genus retains a few hardy, herbaceous 
perennials, for ornament and medical pur- 
pofes, obtaining in flnturc, fome not more 
than three or lour inches, others from one 



to two feet, adorned with many-lobedi ■ and 
hand-fhaped leaves, and pentapetalous flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandriu Polygyria. 

Charaflcrs.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
five large roundifli petals, and many fmall 
nedtaria placed circularly. Stamina, nu- 
merous filaments, and comprefled, ereci an- 
thera?. Pistillum, feveral comprefled ger- 
mina, awl-fhaped^flyles, and thick ftigmas- 
Pericarpium, feveral bicarinated capfules,- 
having the lower carinas fhorteft and the up- 
per convex, and many round feeds. 

This genus comprifes — The True Black 
Hellebore, or Chriftmas Rofe —Winter Aco- 
nite—Wild Black Hellebore, or Bear's-foot,. 
&c. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Helleborus niger. 

Black Hellebore, commonly called Cnrijl~ 
mas Rofe.~\ Helleborus with a black root 
compofed of many thick, flefhy, fpreading 
fibres, crowned by a large clufter of lobed 
leaves, confifting each of feven or eight ob- 
tufe, flefhy lobes, united to one foot-ftalk ; 
and between the leaves feveral thick, flefhy 
fiower-fialks three or four inches high, fur- 
mounted by large beautiful white flowers of 
rive large roundiih petals, and numerous fila- 
ments, appearing in winter, about or foou- 
after Chriftmas. 

This is the true black-raoted Hellebore of 
the ancients ; the root is ufed in medicine,. and. 
is a ftrong purgative. 

2. Helleborus hyemalis. 
Wintcr-jlowcring loweji Dwarf Hellebore, 

commonly called Winter Aconitc.~] Hath a fmall, 
bulbous-tuberous root, fending up fmall foot- 
ftalks two inches high, each fupporting one 
leaf, divided into many parts, and fmall gold- 
en-yellow flowers fitting in the bofom of the 
leaves ; appearing in January or February. 

3. Helleborus fetidus. 

Stinking Great Hellebore, or Bcar's-fcot.] 
Hath large fibrous roots, upright fmooth ftalks 
dividing into bufhy heads, and branching two 
fect high, garnifhed with large, pedated, dark- 
green leaves, of about nine long, narrow, fer- 
rated foliolcs, ending in acute points, and at. 
the ends of all the branches numerous 
grcenifh floweis tipped with purple; appear- 
ing early in winter, and fucceeded by plenty, 
of feeds in the fpring. 

4. Hellerorus viridis. 
Grten-fotversd Black Hellebore, or Biar's- 

foot.\ Hath thick fibrous roots, crowned with 
large, digitate or fingered, dark-green leaves, 
of nine long, narrow, ferrated lobes ; upright, 
firm flalks a foot high, garnifhed with i'maller 
leaves j 
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leaves'; and from the top many green flowers 
intermixed alio with leaves ; appearing in 
January and February, J^ucceeUed by plenty of 
Iced in May. 5 

All thelVlour fpecics are hardy, herbaceous 
perennials, of which the third and fourth forts 
lemain bufhy and green the year round, more 
particularfy the third ; and all the forts arc fo 
hardy as to fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden : the rirlt fhould rather have a warm 
lituation; but all the others will prolper any 
where, and the third and fourth cither in an 
expofed fituation, or under the ihnde of trees ; 
fo are proper to mix in fhrubberies and wil- 
demefs quarters. 

The flowers of all the forts are compofed 
of rive rouudifh petals, and numerous fila- 
ments ; thofe of the HelUbznts 7Hger are con- 
ilderahly the hirgell and moil beautiful of all 
the forts. 

All the Species may be employed as plants 
of ornament to adorn the flower borders, and 
other parts of the pleafure-ground. 

The flirt fort, HelLbovus tuga\ pofleffes 
great merit, both for the iinguiarity or its pro- 
tuiion of bloom in winter, or early in fpring, 
and for the great beauty of its flower, which 
being large, and bearing fome refemblance to 
a. lingle white rofe, and appearing often about 
Chrittmas time, derived the appellation of 
Chriftmas Rcfe : it profpers in the open bor- 
ders, or may be planted in pots, to move 
when in bloom to adorn any particular place ; 
observing, it always flowers fa i reft and the 
moil abundantly in the front of a warm fun- 
ny border. The plants may he tranfplanted, 
and the roots divided for propagation, in au- 
jjmn, i. e. September, Oclobcr, or Novem- 
Der ; but the fooner in autumn it is done, the 
ftronger they will flower at their proper fea- 
fon towards fpring ; or they may be re- 
moved in fpring, after they have done flow- 
ering. 

I's propagation is cfFecled commonly by 
parting the roots; alio by feed, when they 
ripen, which happens but feldom in this 
country. 

But as being a fibrous-rooted perennial, in- 
Crcafing in root by off-fcts or flips, its pro- 
pagation is cafily effccled by dividing the root 
hvo flips in autumn, or in fpring, after the 
flower is pa ft, not loo fmall, planting tlicm in 
a iheltcied border, and tiiey will flower at 
their proper feafon. 

The fecond fort, Helleborus hyemalis, or 
Winter Aconite, is cftccmetl for its early 
bloom, which, though a diminutive plant, al- 
tnoll ihcfmallcft of the bulbons-tuheious-rnot- 
«d tribe;, yet it exhibit* its golden flowers very 



ornamehtally,.early in fpring, when few others' 
arc to be fcen ; and is a very proper plant to 
adorn the edges of borders, and other flower 
compartments, in afiemblage with fnow-drops, 
Sec. placing them in patches alternately, feve- 
ral roots in each patch ; otherwife, as the 
plants being fmall and near the ground, if not 
planted in clutters, they will not make any 
confiderable fhow : plant, therefore, five or 
•fix roots at lead in each patch of four or five 
inches diameter, putting them about two 
inches deep ; where they may remain un- 
idiflurbed three years, or till increafed into 
large bunches, then taken up and fcparated. 

The roots being of the bulbous-tuberous 
kind, may be tranfplanted when their leaves 
decay, from June till October; and they in- 
creaie faff, by off-fets like other bulbs ; 
which may be taken up and fcparated every 
two, three, or four years, for propagation. 

The diird and fourth fpecies being large, 
bufhy, ever-green, very hardy perennials, par- 
ticularly the Hellcborus fcetidus, flowering in 
the rniiiit of winter, and early in fpring in 
any weather, cfletft a good variety at all fea- 
fons ; but although the flowers are not ele- 
gant, yet the plants appearing always green, 
of a robuft afpedl, and flowering at a time of 
the year when hardly any others appear in 
the open air, renders them proper ornaments 
for large borders, particularly in fhrubbery 
and wildernefs plantations, as they will pro- 
fper between flirubs, and under the fhade of 
trees, &c. they being natives of woods in 
Icveral parts of England, and may be raifed 
in great plenty from feed ; and from fcattered 
or ielf-fown feeds, many young plants will 
rife. 

Both thefc forts are propagated bv feed 
fown as foon as ripe, or any time from March 
till September, though fpring is the belt fea- 
fon. The feed may be had of all the nur- 
fcry and fcedfmcn. Sow it in beds of com- 
mon earth, and rake it in ; and when the 
plants are three inches high, plant them out 
in beds a foot apart; and after having two or 
throe months' growth there, tranfphmt thofc 
intended for ornament where they arc to re- 
main ; hut thofc raifed for medical ufc may 
remain in the beds. 

Thefc plants may be removed cither in 
fpring or autumn, or even in winter, as they 
will readily rife with balls about their roots, • 

HELONIAS (Hclomas). 

A genus, furnifliing fui our ptirpofe two 
fpecics of hardy, herbaceous, very ornament- 
al-flowering perennials, producing upright an- 
nual flalks two feet high ; l*penr-(lr.iped, and 
linear leaves ; and the fiaiks terminated by 
fpik 
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fpikcs and racems of many fmall, hexapeta- 
lous, white, and cream-coloured flowers ; 
having no calyx, a corolla of fix petals, con- 
taining fix ftamina, and three ftyles,* fucceed- 
ed by feed-capfulcs of three cells.- 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Trigynia. 
The fpecies are, - 
■ I. Helonias bullata. 

Sulfated, or Studded - flowered Helonias.] 
With upright, herbaceous ftalks ; fpear- 
/haped, nervous leaves ; and terminal fpikes 
of flowers. 

2. Helonias afphodehides. 
Affkodel-ftowered Helonias.'] With upright, 
herbaceous ftalks ; the ftalk leaves linear brift- 
ly ; and terminal racemous fpikes of white- 
cream-coloured flowers, very elegant. 

Both thefe fpecies of Helonias merit places 
in all principal gardens as flowering plants; 
they producing their fpikes and racems of 
flowers very ornamental in fummer ; and 
highly deferve a firuarion in the moft confpi- 
cuous flower compartments ; in which they 
may be planted in fpring or autumn. 

They are propagatccl by oft-fets, Sec. in 
autumn or fpring ; and they may alfo be raif- 
ed from feeds, fown in March or April in a 
bed or border of common light earth ; and the 
plants, when of proper growth, tranfplanted. 

Thcfe plants are originally natives of North 
America, but have been long refidents of the 
Englifh gardens ; though their feeds are often 
imported here from that country along with 
many others of American growth which are 
not always produced in thefe parts. 

HEMEROCALLIS, Day -Lily, or Lily- 
Afphodel. 

Two herbaceous flowery perennials for the 
pleafurc-ground ; producing very long, nar- 
row, radical leaves, and nuked annual ftalks , 
two to three or four feet high, adorned at topi 
with large, liliaceous, fix-parted, yellow and; 
red flowers. . 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charaflcrs.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is an infundibuliforni, campanulatcd petal, 
with a fh'ort tube, and the limb deeply cut 
into fix parts, which are fprending and rc- 
flexed. Stamika, fix awl-fhapcd, decli- 
natcd filaments, and long, incumbent anthe- 
r;e. Pistillum, a roundifh, fulcated gcr- 
men, filiform ftyle, and tbrec-cornercd fligma. 
Pericardium, an oval, trigonal, trilobous, 
uilocular capfule, and numerous roundifh 
feeds. 

The fpecios are, 

' . H i: M v. R o c a i. l.i s flava. 

Yellow Day -Lily.]' Hcmerocallis with 
flrong, llefhy, fibrous roots, furniflied with 



oblong, yellowifh rubers; fending up keel- 
lhaped hollow leaves two feet long; upright, 
leaflefs, firm ftalks two feet high, dividing at 
top into feveral foot-ftalks, -each terminated by 
one large, liliaceous, light-yellow flower, of 
an agreeable odour.; . . 

Variety.] Small yellow Day-Lily (Heme- 
rocallis minor). 
2. Hemerocalus fulva. 
Flame-coloured Day-Lily.] Hath roots com- 
pofed of ftrong, flefliy fibres, and large ob- 
long tubers ;• radical, keel-ftiaped, hollowed, 
pointed leaves, a yard long, reflexed at top ; 
and upright, thick, leaflefs ftalks, three- or 
four feet high, dividing- at top into branches, 
terminated by large fulvous, or tawny-reddifh- 
coloured, liliaceous flowers, having large, 
long ftamina, charged with fulvous-coloured 
farina, which being touched or fmelled to, is 
difcharged in great plenty over the hands or 
face. 

Both thefe fpecies arc very hardy, are ori- 
ginally of Siberia and China, but have been 
long in our gardens ; fucceed any where, and 
multiply at a great rate by their fpreading 
roots ; which are perennial, but annual in 
leaf and ftalk: they derive the name, Day- 
Lily, from the .diurnal duration of their flow- 
ers, and by being fucceeded by new ones dai- 
ly on the fame plants for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

The" flowers are of the Lily form, each of 
one petal, deeply cut into fix parts. See the 
Characters. 

They both flower in June, and ripen feeds 
in Auguft. 

Both the forts are proper furniture for large 
borders, and other compartments of the plea- 
fure-garden, and may be planted in autumn, 
or any time in open weather, from September 
till March. 

Their propagation is effected abundantly by 
parting the roots; for they increaie greatly by 
off-fets, which may be divided in autumn, or 
almoft any time after flowering, or before 
they begin to fhoot in fpring ; and each flip 
will flower at the proper feafon. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, fown 
fobn after they are ripe, in a bed of common 
earth, and raked in : the plants will come up 
in fpring following ; prick them out in nur- 
fery-beds in fummer, and fome of the ftrongeft 
will flower the. fecond year. 

HEPAT1CA, Noble Liverwort, now a 
fpecies of Anemone : Sec Anemone Hrpatica. 

HERBA, an Herb. All vegetables which 
rife with leaves and ftalks annually from the 
root, the flulks not becoming woolly and du- 
rable, are properly conlideicd as Herbs ; fuch, 
3 Z for 
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for mftance, arc many of the kitchen-garden 
efcuients, and medical plants; and a vaft train 
of the ornamental or flowery tribe may alio 
come under that denomination. See Herba- 
ceous Plants. 

But many of the under-fhrubby efculent and 
medical plants are alfo fometimes confidered 
as Herbs ; fuch as fage, thyme, rue, hyffop, 
winter-favory, lavender, &c. but thefe. having 
ligneous, durable ftalks and branches, are 
more allied to the Ihruhby tribe, fo are proper- 
ly of the under-fhrubby kind. See SuFFftU- 

TICOSUS. 

HERBACEAPAiM/rt/An Herbaceous plant, 
or vegetable of an herh-like nature. 

All vegetable that produce leaves and ftalks 
annually from the root, and whole ftalks or 
ftems remain green and fucculent, or foft, not 
becoming wocdy, nor durable, but die down 
to the root every year, foon after they have 
produced flowers/ &c. arc properly Herba r 
ceo us Plants; and of which there are annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Annuals are fuch 
which perilh, Item, root and all, at the end of 
the year: biennials fubtift but two years in 
many forts, generally perifhing foon after they 
have flowered ; or fotnc continuing longer, 
become mofliy of dwindling growth : — peren- 
nials arc of many years' duration, perpetuated 
by their roots, which produce new ftems every 
year for the purpofc of producing flowers and 
leed. 

So dnt Herbaceous vegetables are very di- 
ftinguilhable from the woody kinds, fuch as 
trees, fhrubs, and under-fhrubs, whole ftems 
and branches are woody or ligneous, and du- 
rable ; and the ftalks of the Herbaceous tribe 
perilh annually, or.at leaft as foon as they have 
flowered, and perfected their feeds; and the 
fame individual ftalk never lives to flower 
again, but dies in autumn ; and in annuals 
and biennials, root and all ; but perennials, 
furviving by the root, fend up frcftv ftalks in 
fpring. 

Of the Herbaceous tribe are moft of die 
efcuients of the kitchen-garden, except thofc 
of the under-fhrubby kinds, fuch as fage, 
thyme, hyfTop, , ice. vaft numbeis of the me- 
dical plants arc alfo Herbaceous ; and of the 
flowery kinds for the pleafurc-g'irden, almoft 
all the annuals and biennials arc herbaceous ; 
as alfo all the perennials, both the fibrous, bul- 
bous, and tuberous- rooted kinds, whofc ftalks 
decay annually, arc like wifcliji baccous Plants. 
Therefore, Herbaceous Plants compofc a very 
confidcrablc part of the vegetable creation. 

HERMANNIA, Htrmannia. 

This genus confifts of Ihrubby exotics for 
the grccn-houfc, growing from about half a 



yard to fix or feven feet high, adorned prin- 
cipally with fmallifh Gmple foliage, and quin- 
qucpetalous flowers, in numerous fpikes. 
Oafs and order, : Monaldelph'ta Pentandria, 
Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the brim, inflexed and perma- 
nent. Corolla, five petals fpirally twifted 
contrary to the apparent motion of the fun, 
broad and fpreading above. Stamina, five 
tnonadelphous filaments, and acuminated con- 
niventanthera;. Pistillum, a roundifh pen- 
tangular germen, awl-fhaped ftyle, and fim- 
ple ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifh five- 
cornered quiiujuelocular capfule, and many 
fmall feeds. 

The fpecies that arc principally cultivated 
are, 

1. Hermannia lavendulifolia. 
Lavender-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a fhrub- 

by ftalk and flender branches, very bufhy, a- 
bout a foot and a half high; fmall, fpear-fhap- 
ed, obtufe, hairy leaves, and cluftersof fmall 
yellow flowers along the fides of the hranches*- 
from June till autumn. 

2 . Hermann i a al thai folia. 
Jlth aa-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a fh rub- 
by ftalk, and foft woolly branches, growing 
two feet high, ovahfh, plaited, crenated, wool- 
ly leaves, and numerous yellow flowers, in 
looie fpikes at the ends of the branches, in 
June and July. 

3. Hermannia groffularifolia. 
Goofebcrry-leavcd Hermannia.} Hath a 

fhrubby ftalk and fpreading branches, grow- 
ing "three or four feet high; fpear-fhaped, 
pinnatifid, fmall, clofe-fitting leaves, and bright 
yellow flowers, by twos on each foot-ftalk, nu- 
mcroufly at the ends of all the Ihoots and 
branches, in April or May. - 

4. HERHAfiNtAfl/«{/*«//a. 

Alder-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a fhrubby 
ftalk and branches, growing irregularly four 
or five feet high; wedgc-fhaped, plaited, cre- 
nated leaves ; and pale-yellow flowers in fhort 
fpikes from the fides and ends of the branches, 
in April and May. 

5. Hermannia Ayffbp. 'folia. 
Hyffop-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a fhrub- 

by upright llalk, branching out laterally, fix 
or feven feet high; fmallilh, fpear-fhaped, 
obtufe, ferratcd leaves; and palc-vellow flow- 
ers in cluftcrs from the fides of the branches, 
in May and June. 

6. Hermannia trifoliata. 
Trifoliate Hermannia.} With trifoliate fcf- 

file leaves, ret life, plicated lobes. 

7. Hi'.RM AN N I A pinna t a. 
Pinnatifid Hermannia.} With leaves di- 
vided in three, the middle lobe piniiatjfub 

All 
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All thefe fpecies are African fhrubs, but 
fucceed here with the; proteiStion, of a green- 
hpufe.in winter, fo muft be potted in pots of 
rich garden mould, and managed *as other 
green-houfe fhrubs. See Green-house 
Plants. 

They are ever-green," and, moftly of hufhy 
growth, and produce a vaft profufion of flow- 
ers in April, May, and June.. 

The propagation of all the forts is; hy cut- 
tings of their young {hoots, any time from 
April till July, planted in pots of rich earth; 
which, if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
will very foon ftrike ; and thofe planted in 
fummer will alfo ftrike without the aid of 
hot-beds, even in beds of common earth, wa- 
tered andfhaded occafionally ; and when root- 
ed and begin to /hoot, tranfplant them each 
into a fmall pot. 

They may alfo be raifed from feed ; but 
this is i'cldoni produced good here : it is pro- 
cured from'abroad, and muftbe fown in pots, 
and placed in a hot-bed. 

HERMAPHRODITUS Flos. Herma- 
phrodite Flower. A flower furniftied with 
both the male and female organs of genera- 
tion, i.e. the filaments and anthera, the male 
organs; .and the germcn, ftyle, and ttigma, as 
the female ; all of" which' being contained 
within the fame calyx and corolla, as in 
m'bft, they are denominated Hermaphrodite 
Flowers. • ; 

Of this kind of flower, are thofc of all the 
clafles, except Monazcia and Dicecia ; in the 
former of which, male and female flowers, 
having each its diftind"t parts, are produced 
feparate on the fame plant ; in the latter, on 
diftindt plants ; and in the clafs Polygamia, 
there are always Hermaphrodites mixed with 
the males, or females, ' or both, either on the 
fame, or feparate plants; and in the clafs 
Synodic/la, which comprehends the numerous 
tribe of compound-flowers, and in which 
fomctiines the flower is compofed entirely of 
Hermaphrodite florets, and .fomctiines Hcr- 
maphiodite.and females, and frequently Her- 
maphrodites and florets of no fcx, or neuter. 
See Ci.assis. 

So that the grcateft part of the vegetable 
creation produces Hermaphrodite flowers, 
viiher wholly, or mixed with males, or fe- 
males, or both ; whereby Hermaphrodites are- 
as frequent in the vegetable, as they - are rare 
and luminal in the animal kingdom. 

Therelbic lcmarking, that all flowers, whe- 
ther limple, or eompoled of many florets, hav- 
ing both male and fnnale organs within the 
fame corolla, cither limple, as above laid, or 
in the corollula, or lloicts ot a compound 



flower, all contained within, the fame general 
calyx, are by botanifts' denominated Herma- 
phrodites, to diflinguifli them from males and 
females, which have each their parts diftirtdt 
in their refpedtjye corolla, feparate either on 
the fame or in two diftin£t plants. 

And all plants .producing Hermaphrodite 
Flowers only, . are . termed Heruiaphrpditc 
plants. ,.. , ■ 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-box Tree. 
• It comprifes two ever-green exotic trees of 
the Indies, fomctimes .retained here in ftoves 
for variety, adorned with very large beautiful 
Ample foliage. .. , • 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Triandria. 

C/iarafiers.] . Calyx, male and female 
flowers,' having a partial, involucrum of four 
oval leaves, and each of the females a beli- 
fhaped cup. Corolla is of fix petals in 
the males, and eight in the females. Sta- 
mina, three filaments, and large oblong 
erect antherae. Pistillum, in the females, 
a roundifh germen,. flender ftyle, and large 
half-funncl-lhaped ftigma. Pericarpium, 
the calyx becomes a large roundifh, fwollen, 
hollow fruit, inclofing a hard, drupaceous, 
juicelefs nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Herkaxt)1\ foxcra. 

Sonorous Hervandia, commonly called jack- 
iu-a-hx.} Grows twenty or thirty feet high, 
garnifhed with large broad peltated leaves, 
and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by a large, 
fwollen, hollow fruit, formed of the calyx, 
having a hole, or open at the end, and a hard 
nut within ; and the wind blowing into the ca- 
vity of the fruit, makes a very fonorous 
whiffling and rattling noife : hence the tree 
derived the name, Jack-in-a-box. 

2. Hernandia ovigera. 

Oriental eval-kavcd Hernandia.'] Grows 
many feet high, garnifhed with large oval 
'leaves, not peltated ; and monoecious flowers, 
fucceeded by fwollen fruit open at the end, 
and a nut within. , 

Both thefe exotics are of the tree kind, na- 
tives of the Eaft and \yeft Indies, where they 
attain a large growth ; but here, being kept 
in ftoves, they rarely grow higher than com- 
mon fhrubs ; and very few, if any, of them 
have flowered or fruited. 

They requiring a hot-hpufc here, muft be 
planted in pots of rich light earth, and always, 
retained in that conservatory. 

Their propagation is hy feed, i. e. their 
nuts procured from the Well Indies, &e. low- 
ing them in pots of rich earth, and plunge 
them in the bark hot-bed ; and when thq 
plants come up, prick them out into fc- 
3 Z J paratc 
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parafe pots, plunging them alfo In the bark-* 
bed. 

HESPERTS, Rockft. Dame's Violet, or 
Queen's Gilliflower. f 

The plants are hardy herbaceous biennials 
and perennials, cultivated as flowery plants, 
producing annual ftalks, two feet high, fira- 
ple leaves, and tetrapetalous CTuciforin flow- 
ers, in large fpikes at top, fome of which are 
of ^reat fragrance. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliqusfa. 

Characters.] Calyx is four-leaved and de- 
ciduous. Corolla, four oblong cruciform 
petals. Stamina, four long and two fhorter 
filaments, and narrow ere<S antheras. Pis- 
Tillum, a four-cornered germen, no ftyle, 
but an oolong ftigma fitting on the germen. 
Pericarpium, a long, comprefled, plane, bi- 
locular pod, and many oval feeds. 

The moft material 'fpecies are, 

1. Hesperis matronalis. 
Dame's Violet, or Common Garden Rocket.] 

Hath nhrous roots, crowned by a tuft of long, 
fpear-ihapcd, rough leaves; upright, tingle, 
hairy ftalks, two feet high ; garnifhed with 
oval-lanceolate, flightly indented, clofe fit- 
ting leaves ; and the ft'alk and branches ter- 
minated by larie, long fpikes of i'weet-fcented 
flowers, of different colours and properties in 
the varieties. 

Varieties of this are,} Garden Rocket 
with fingle white flowers- — double white flow- 
ers — fingle and double purple flowers — pur- 
ple and white flowers — crirftfon flowers. All 
of which are fo remarkable for imparting a 
moft fragrant odour, that the ladies were fond 
of having them in their apartments. Hence 
derived the name Dame's Violet, and bearing 
fomc rcfemblance to a ftock-gilliflower, were 
fomctimes alio called Qucen's-gilliflowcr ; 
but are now moft commonly called Rocket. 

2. Hesperis ir.odora. 
Scentle/s Rocket.] Hath fibrous roots, up- 
right round firm ftalks, two fe«t high, gar- 

. niflicd with fpear-ihapcd, acute- pointed, 
fharply indented, clofe-fitting leaves, and all 
the branches terminated by large fpikes of 
fcentlefs flowers, with obtufc petals, of 
different colours and properties in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties.] Scentlefs Rorkct with fingle 
white (lowers — double white flowers — fingle 
and double purple doners. AH of which 
arc devoid of fcent, but arc ftiowy garden 
flowers. 

3. Hesperts trift'u, 

Nieht-/me/ling Rocket.] Hath fibrous roots; 
upright, branching fprcading, briftly ftalks, 
two feet high ; fpcar-lhapcd, pointed leaves ; 



and fpikes of pale-purple flowers, of great fra- 
grance in the evening. ; ' 

They are all fibrous-rooted plants, the roots 
crowned with a large tult of long leaves, and 
produce their flower-ftalks annually in fpring, 
flower in fummer, ripen feeds in autumn, and 
die to the root foon after. 

All the three fpecies may be deemed both 
biennial and perennial ; for, confidercd as 
biennials, they being raifed one year from 
feed, flower the next, and then frequently 
prrilh root and all, efpecially the Angles ; but, 
with fomc care, both they and. the doubles 
may be continued fonie years, and confidcr- 
ed as perennials ; for by cutting down fomc 
of their flower-ftalks as foon as the flowers 
begin to fade, or rather before they attain a 
flowering ftate, it often promotes their form- 
ing off-fets at bottom the faaic feafon for in- 
cieafe, which being feparated early , in au- 
tumn, each forms a plant for next year's, 
bloom ; and it is worth practice for all the 
double kinds ; by which means the plants may 
fomctimes be continued from year to year, 
otherwile they arc rather naturally of the bi- 
ennial kind ; and it is, therefore, alio proper 
to raifc foine annually fiom feeds as directed 
in their propagation. 

They are all hardy, more efpecially the 
firft and fecond fpecies, which profper in any 
of the open borders, and in any common foil 
of a garden ; but the third fort being 'rather 
impatient of feveve froft, and much moiftiire 
in winter, fhould have a dry warm fituation ; 
and place a few in pots to move to the fhelter 
of a frame in inclement weather. 

The flowers are formed feparately of four 
cruciform petals in the fingles, but multiply 
in the doubles ; and the flowers being nume- 
rous, and collected into large fpikes, make a 
fine appearance, but more particularly the dou- 
ble varieties, which being as large and full ol 
petals as double flockgilliflowcrs, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful garden flowers. 

They all flower in June and July, and ripen 
abundance of feed in Auguft. 

Their (talks always decay in autumn, foon 
after the feed are ripe. 

All the forts arc very ornamental furniture 
for any of the open borders of the plcafiire- 
grouiul, and to intetfpcrfc in aflemblagc with 
other herbaceous plants, towards the ti onts of 
the moft confpicuons (hrubbery clumps, con- 
tiguous to lawns and grand walks. 

They may be planted out in autumn, or 
early in fpring, before they advance much for 
flowering ; and with care they may be re- 
moved with balls to their roots, fo as fcarcc 
to feel their removal. 

Prop,*- 
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Propagation 

Their propagation is performed three dif- 
ferent ways : by feeds, by ofFfets of the roots, 
and by cuttings of the flower ftalk. - 

By Seed. — This is fold very cheap at all 
the nurferies ; and March and April is the 
feafon for fowing it ; which fow in a bed or 
border of light earth, and either rake it in 
lightly, or cover it a quarter of an inch deep 
\vith light mould j and when the plants are 
come up three or four inches high, plant 
them out in beds fix inches apart, to remain 
till October or fpring following ; then trans- 
plant them where you delign they (hall flower, 
which they -will all effect the enfuing fum- 
mer. 

Obferve, molt of thefe feedlings will come 
fingle, that is, produce (ingle flowers, and 
many of thefe go off after they have flower- 
ed ; but as they may be eafily railed in any 
quantity from feed as above, it is proper to 
raife a frefh fupply annually to difperfe in the 
common borders. 

But as to the doubles, they are propagated 
with certainty only by dividing die roots, or 
by cuttings, as directed below. 

By dividing the Roots. — This, and the cut- 
tings of the flower- ftalks, are the only me- 
thods to propagate the double kinds, for dou- 
bles of them are but very fparingly. obtained 
from feed ; and as they are rather fparing in 
forming ofF-fets from the root for propagation, 
as before obferved, and being likewife .often 
apt to decay entirely, root and all, after they 
have flowered, as being fomewhat of a bien- 
nial nature, unlefs aflifted by cutting down 
the ftalks in young growth, to promote ofF-fets 
from the root ; therefore let fome good plants 
be allotted in any open bed or border for pro- 
pagation, not fufFering them to run up fully 
to flower; but when their flower- ftalks have 
advanced about eight or ten inches high, cut 
them down clofe to the ground ; and accord- 
ing as they flioot again, cut them alfo off"; 
and by thus flopping their upright growth, 
the roots will more readily throw out young 
ofF-fets from their fides all around, which will 
be well formed by Auguft, or early in Sep- 
tember, when the whole root (hould be taken 
tip, and the ofF-fets divided fcparately, and 
planted in a nurfcry-hed, fix inches ilutancc, 
to remain till (Xtobcr, - or fpring following, 
then removed with bulls to where they are 
to ftand to flower ; the flowcr-flalks which 
arc occafiunally cut down to promote increafc 
of olF-i'cts at bottom, may be divided into 
lengths, and planted as hen under directed ; 
each cutting will toot and form a plant for 
next year's bloom. 



The above practice (hould be purfued an- 
nually to keep up your ftock of doubles ; for 
thofe which Ihoot up to full growth and 
bloom, rarely put out any oiF-fcts, unlefs the 
ftalks are cut' down as loon as the flowers 
begin to fade, when fometimes they emit a 
few, but which will not be fo many, nor fo 
ftrong, as by the other method. 

By Cuttings of tire Flower-ftalks. — Any 
time in the early part of fummer when the 
flower-ftalks are advanced about a foot in 
growth, or before they flower, fome may be 
cut down, and each divided into two or three, 
fo as to make fo many cuttings, four, five, or 
fix inches long ; though the lower half gene- 
rally forms the beft cuttings ; they may, how- 
ever, all be planted to take their chance ; ob- 
ferving to plant them in a (hady border, put- 
ting them two parts out of three into the 
ground, about three inches afunder, and give 
water ; let the waterings be frequently repeat- 
ed, and many .of the cuttings will be well 
rooted, and form (hoots at top in fix or eight 
weeks : but to promote their rooting more 
effectually, they may be covered clofe with 
hand or bell-glafles, as foon as planted, where- 
by they will ftrike much fooner ; obferving, 
when they begin to ihoot at top, to raife the 
glades to admit air, to which harden diem 
fully by degrees. 

Sometimes cuttings of the flower-ftalks of 
thofe which have flowered, cut down as foon 
as the flower begins to fade, and divided into 
lengths, and planted as above, will alfo grow, 
though they will not produce fo good plants 
as thofe formed of the young ftalks early in 
the fummer. 

HIBISCUS, Syrian Mallow, or Aithaa 
Frutcxy &cc. 

This genus furniflies a hardy, deciduous, 
flowering (lirub, and flowery annual for the 
pleafure-ground, and fome lhrubby and her- 
baceous exotics for the hot-houfe, adorned 
moftly with largilh, fimple, lobated foliage, 
and large, quinquepetalous, mallow-lhaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadclphia Polyandria. 

Charaftcvs.] Calyx is double ; the outer 
feties is of many narrow permanent leaves, 
and the interior of one leaf five-parted at the 
brim. Corolla, five heart- lhaped petals 
united at their bafe. Stamina, numerous 
filaments that coalefcc below, and form a 
column, and kidnev-fhaped anthctae. Pis- 
tillum, a rouiulilh genncn, and (lender 
ftylc, live-parted at top, each part having a 
capitated lligma. Pericar pium, a iiuiiKjue- 
valvular, quinquelocular capfule, aud kidncy- 
lliapcd feeds. 

There 
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There are many fpecics of this genus, but 
not more than four or five commonly culti- 
vated in the Englilh gardens ; of which fomc 
axe hardy, and other? fo tender as to require 
a ftove iii this country. 

Hardy Kinds. 

i. Hibiscus fyriacus. 

Syrian Hibifcus, commonly called Altheea 
Fnttex.] Hath a fhrubby item and branches, 
forming a buihy head, five or fix feet high ; 
garnilhed with ovai, wedge-lhaped, alternate 
leaves, cut at top into three indented lobes ; 
and from the ikies of all .the young fhoots, 
numerous, large, pentapetalous, fprcading 
flowers, of different colours in the varieties, 
having all dark middles, darting out each way 
in radiant directions towards the extremity of 
each petal. 

Varieties of this are,] Althtea Frutcx with 
white flowers — with red flowers— pale-purple 
flowers— deep-purple flowers — with yellow- 
flowers — and with variegated {lowers, called 
Painted Lady Althesa Frutex — like wife with 
iilver-ftriped leaves — gold-bloached leaves. 

All thefe varieties are flmihby, flower in 
Augttft, producing fuch great quantities ot 
flowers in daily fucceffion for three or foui 
weeks, that the fhruhs appear covered there- 
with, making a moft delightful appearance, 
and are the grcateft ornaments of the autumn 
feafon. of almost any of the Ihrubby tribe. 

2. HlKtscus Trionum. 

(Trionum)— Bladder Ketmia, Venice Mal- 
itw, or Fitter of an Hour.'] Hath an herbaceous 
biancby ftalk, growing a foot and a halt high ; 
garnilhed with tbree-lobed leaves, deeply 
jagged on the edges into oppofiic obtufe feg- 
mcnts ; and from the joints of the ftalks ycl- 
lowiih flowers w ith dark-purple bottoms, hav- 
ing the inner cup fwollcn like a bladder : hence 
the name, Bladder Kctmia. 

Tin's fpecics is annual, fometimes called 
Flower of an Hour, (Flos Hor ( e) from the 
lhort duration of its flowers, which in hot dry 
weather but jufi open, and wither away in 
an hour or two; but thefc arc iuccccdcd by a 
plentiful daily fucceffion tor a long time. 
* Tender Kinds. 

3. Hi bi set's mutiihUis. . 

Changeable flowered Hibifcus, or mutable 
China Rajc] Hath a flirubby, -foft, fpongy 
ftem, blanching into a fprcading head, rifnig 
leu (>r twelve tt-et high ; adorned with hcart- 
thapid, tivc-aiigbrd, fcirated, Ihining-grcai 
Itaivei, but pale undeineath ; and from the 
axillas of the ftalk and bundles, large, penta- 
petalouii, Spreading flowers, appearing firfl 
white, gradually changing to a blulh-rcd co- 
lour, and from that to a purple. j 



4. Hibiscus, Rofa ftnenjis. 

Rofe of China, or Double China Rofe.] Hath 
a flirubby tree-like ftem, dividing into a fpi ead- 
ing head, riling twelve or fourteen feet high ; 
oval, acuminated, ferrated leaves ; and from 
the fides of the branches, large, rofaceous, 
red flowers, having many oblpng-roundifli 
petals in feveral feries, like a large double 
rofe ; and are exceedingly elegant; which, by 
way of pre-eminence, is by gardeners called 
the Rofe of China. 

Hibiscus Malvavifcus. 

( Mafoavifcus)— or Scarlet-berried Mexican 
Hibifcus.] With a tree-like 'flirubby ..-ftem, 
branching ten or twelve feet-high, garnifhed 
with hea.rc-fh.aped, crcnatcd leaves, lateral-an- 
gled, the hindmoft angles fmall : and at the 
axillas, large fcarlet flowers with twitted pe- 
tals, fuccceded by beautiful fcarlet berries of 
a fucculent vilcous nature. 

The rirft fort, Hibifcus fyriacus, commonly 
known by the name of Althxa Frutcx, is ori- 
ginally of Syria, bur fo hardy that it will grow 
here almoft any-where in an open fituation ; 
and is fo ornamental when in bloom, that all 
the varieties merit admittance into every fhrub- 
iiery in the moft confplcunus point of vievy, 
where the different varieties will have a moft 
beautiful effect. 

Their propagation is by feed, by layers, 
and by cuttings. 

By Seed.— This is procured from abroad 
by the feedfmen; and March 3nd April is the 
feafon for fowing it, which may either be 
fown in pots, ;inc! plunged into a (lender hot- 
bed to forward them, or may fow the feed in 
a bed of light earth in a warm fituation, co- 
vering it half an inch deep ; the plants will 
foon come up, giving water in fummer, and 
a little (belter in feverc frofts ; and when two 
years old, plant them out in nurfery rows. 

By Layers. — Autumn is the proper time; 
give the fhoots a little cut through the hark at- 
one or two joints, and lay them in the ufual 
way : they will be rooted in one yea;-. 

By Cuttings. — March and April is the time 
to plant them : choofe young fhoots, which, if 
planted in pots and plunged into a hot-bed, 
will moie readily ftrikc ; though if planted in 
a fliady border, many of them will alio put 
out roots. 

The lecond fort, commonly called Bladder 
Kctmia, is a hardy annual of the flowery 
kind, and merits a place in the collection of 
hardy annuals in the open borders, occ. 

Its propagation is by feed, which may be 
town either in autumn or fpring, in the place 
where you dciign the plants (hall flower, in 
patches', feveral feeds in each ; leaving, how- 
ever, 
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ever, but two or three of . the beft plants in 
each patch. 

The three tender fpecies being natives of 
India, require to be continued moftiy in a 
ftove in this country ; the firft two of them 
produce flowers of the moft fingular beauty 
and elegance, equalling moft of our fineft rofes, 
and both of which flower in great perfection 
in our ftoves ; and in Afia, their native foil, 
are fome of their fineft flowers: we often fee 
them painted in many of the Chinefe pieces, 
as alfo on the porcelain ware, to embellifh 
china bowls, and other china vefTels, particu- 
larly the flower of the Hibifcus mutabilis. 

However, as the fpecies will flower beau- 
tifully heie, and fometimes perfect feeds, they 
are worth the attention of thofe accommo- 
dated with hot-houfes ; keeping them always 
in pots of rich earth, and retaining them con- 
ftantly in that department ; for although they 
will iucceedin the open air in the heat of 
fummer, and in a good greeri-houfe in win- 
ter, yet tney rarely flower well without the 
continual (belter of the ftove. 

T.'ie propagation of thele tender kinds is ef- 
fected by feed, and fometimes by cuttings. 

By Seed. — March, April, or May, is the 
time to fow it, and thould have the aid of a 
hot- bed: fow it, therefore, in pols of rich 
earth, half an inch deep, and plunge them in 
any hot-bed under glafles, or in tiie bark- bed 
in the ftove ; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them out in feparate 
imall pots, give water, and .plunge them alio 
in the hot-bed. 

By Cuttings. — Plant Ihort cuttings of the 
young ihoots in pots, in fpring or fummer, 
and plunge them in the bark bed. 
H1ERACIUM, Hawkweed. 
The plants are hardy herbaceous perenni- 
als ; one of which, is retained as a flowery 
plant, has oval leaves, and annual (talks a 
foot high, furmounted by compound flowers 
in a eoryinbus. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia sE- 
qua lis. 

Characlers.'] Calyx, many narrow un- 
equal leaves. Corolla, many hermaphro- 
dite ligulatcd florets in one general cup, each 
five-parted at the top. Stamina, five fila- 
ments and cylinclric aiuhcra:. Pistillum, 
an oval gcrmcn, (lender ftyle, and two re 
curved ft igmas. Pericardium, none. Se- 
mi n a, a four-cornered feed to each floict, 
crowned with down, fitting in the calyx. 

There arc many fpecies, but not more than 
one ufually cultivated, x'v/.. 

H I e R a c i u m aurantiacum. 

Orange-coloured Gat Jen Jlitrarittm, fomtthnet 



called Grim the Collier.'] Hieracium ' with 
many oblong-oval, entire leaves, crowning 
the root; an upright, Angle, hairy, almoft 
leaflefs ftalk, a foot high, terminated by red- 
difh-orange-coloured flowers, in a corymbus, 
•having dark coal-afli-coloured calyces, whence 
the cant name, Grim the Collier. 

This is a hardy perennial, with fibrous du- 
rable roots; but annual ftalks, which rife in 
fpring, flower in June, continuing in fuccef- 
fion two or three months, ripen feeds in au- 
tumn, and the ftalks foon after decay. 

It is proper furniture for the front's of any 
of the compartments of the pleafure garden. 

Its propagation is by feed, and by parting 
the roots. Sow die feed in autumn or fpring, 
in a bed or border, and rake them in ; and in 
June, when the plants are two or three inches 
high, piick them out in beds to remain till 
autumn ; then tranfplant them where they 
are to remain. . 

By parting the Roots. — In autumn or fpring 
divide the roots into flips or off-lets, and plant 
them where thev are to flower. 
H1PPOPHAE, See Buckthorn. 
Of this genus there are two hardy decidu- 
ous ihrubs for the fhrubbery, adorned with 
Ipear-fhaped and oval entire leaves, and male 
and female apetalous flowers on two diftinct 
plants. 

Clafs and order, Dicec'ia Tcirandria. 
Characlers.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, having monophvl- 
Ious, two-pancd cups. Corolla, none. 
Stamina, four fhoit filaments, and oblong, 
angular anthera;. Pistillum, a roundilh 
gcrmen, fliort ftyle, and thick, ereil ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a globular, unilocular beiry,. 
and one feed. 
The fpecies arc, 

I. HlPPOPHAE Rhamno'ides.. . 
(Rhamnoides) — Bajlard Rhamnus, or Eu- 
ropean Sea- Buckthorn.] Hippophae with a 
(hrubby ftcm, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having a dark-brown bark, and 
armed with a few thorns ; i pea r-ih aped, long, 
narrow, feflile leaves, of a dark-green above, 
and hoary underneath ; and male ilowers in 
fmall chillers, anil females on feparate plants, 
growing (inglv, I ucccedeil by berries in autumn. 
?. Hippophae canadenjls. 
Canada Sea Buckthorn'} Hath a ihrubby 
brown firm branching eight or ten feet high ; 
oval leaves, and male and female flowers" on 
leparate plants. 

Both theie ftirubs arc very hardy: the firft 
grows wild on the fea-fhores in i'everal pans 
of England, and the fecund in America. 
They arc retained in gardens as furniture 
•for 
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for the fhrubbery, to increafe the variety with 
their two-coloured leaves, being of a dark- 
green above, and of a hoary white under- 
neath ; and in winter? when devoid of foli- 
age, their young fhoots being covered with 
turgid, irregular, fcaly buds, exhibit alfo a 
finglar variety. 

They are cultivated in all the nurferies for 
fale, and may be tranfplanted any time in open 
weather from October till March. 

Both forts are propagated abundantly by 
fuckers from the root, hy layers, and by cut- 
tings of their young Ihoots. All of which 
may be performed in autumn, winter, or 

HOE, for hoeing ground, Sec. 

A Hoe is a molt, ufeful and well-known gar- 
den inftrument, of which there are two prin- 
cipal forts, a Drawing-hoe, and a ScufRing- 
hoe ; the former of which is, however, of 
the moft general ufe : but as of each fort there 
are different fizes, all materially ufeful occa- 
lionally in general gardening, fliall defcribe 
each and its principal ufes, aslfollows: 

Drawing-hoe. — This is the moft common 
and ufeful kind of Hoe for moft forts of hoe- 
ing work : which being fixed with its edge 
inward, the workman, in ufing it, always 
draws towards him; and is one of the moll 
ufeful implements of gardening for many pur- 
pofes, both for general hoeing, and in drawing 
drills forfowing many forts of feeds, loolening 
the earth about, and moulding up the ftems of 
plants and hoeing down weeds between ail 
forts of plants, that ftand diftant enough to 
admit it ; and is the belt adapted Hoc for thin- 
ning out efculcnts to proper diftances to,acquire 
their proper growth, fuch as onions, carrots, 
parfneps, turncps, fpinach, Sec. by cutting up 
all the fuperfluous plants, or fuch as grow 
too clofc, and at the fame time cuts up all 
weeds, as well as loofens the earth effectually 
about the remaining plants ; which always 
proves very beneficial culture to all vege- 
tables. 

But of the Drawing-hoc kind, there fhould 
be three or four different fizes from fix inches 
width, down -to two inches, as defcrihed be- 
low. 

Firft fize.— This is a large Hoc for com- 
mon ufe, about fix inches long in the plate, 
l>v three or four broad, fixed on a long han- 
dle for both hands, and is the' proper fort 
to ufe for nil common hoeing-work, and for 
drawing thills for fowing peas, beans, kidney- 
beans, cV.c. (fee Drill. Sowing) ; and is the 
molt eligible lized Hoe for broad-hoeing be- 
tween rows of all thofe kinds of plants, and 
all others that ftand diftant enough cither in 



rows, or otherwife, for the hoe to pafs be- 
tween them, both to cut down all weeds and 
loofen the ground, and to earth up .the ftems 
of the plants, and for all other purpofes of 
hoeing where the plants ftand diftant, both in 
the kitchen and pleafure-garden.' 

Second fize. — This fhould be about four 
inches long-ways in the plate, and is ufeful 
both for drawing drills, and for hoeing among 
various plants, where the former fort of Hoe 
cannot be commodioufly employed, and to 
thin fome forts of efculent crops that require 
moderate diftances; fuch as the Dutch tur- 
neps, general crop of carrots, p3rfneps, &c. 
this is alfo a proper fized Hoe for hoeing com- 
mon flower beds and borders, Sec. 

Third fize. — This is two inches and a half, 
or not more than three inches broad in the 
plate ; and fixed on a fhort handle to ufe with 
one hand in fmall-hoeing, thinning out feve- 
ra! forts of efculent crops, and other occafions 
among clofe-growing plants ; and a* fimilar one 
occasionally fixed on a longer handle to ufe 
two-handed in hoeing borders ami other com- 
partments of fmaller plants, ftanding near to- 
gether both in the kitchen ground and flower- 
garden, See. and this fized hoe, on a fliott 
one-hand handle, is particularly ufeful for fmall 
hoeing and thinning many kitchen crops in 
young growth ; fuch as onions, leeks, carrots, 
parfneps, fpinach, Sec. to cut them out to the 
proper diftances they require for growing to 
perfection, and at the fame time cutting up all 
weeds, and ioofening the earth between the 
plants, beneficially to their advantage ; and is 
a very convenient- fized Hoe for ufe on many 
other occafions of hoeing;. and for drawing 
fmall drills for fowing many kinds of feeds ; 
and hoeing in flower-beds, Sec. where the 
larger Hoes cannot be readily admitted between 
the plants. 

Fourth fize. — About two inches width, fix- 
ed in a ftiort handle, and is proper for fmall- 
hoeing onions and fmall crops of carrots, ra- 
diihes, Sec. the firft time, where they ftand 
pretty dole, and where it is not defigned to 
thin them out at once to their full diftance, 
but to leave them rather thickilh for culling, 
See. and will he found very . convenient for 
occafional ufe among many fmall crops. 

Each of the above (iv.es of drawing-hoes 
will be found extremely ufeful in their turns ; 
and every gardener fhould furnifli himfr.lf with 
a proper fct, as the expenfe is bur trifling, and 
they are fold by moft of the nurfcrymcn, and 
at all the ironmongers' Ihops. 

Always keep the edges of the Hoes (harp 
by occafional grinding on a grind-ftonc, that 
they may cut clean at every ftroke ; and the 
work 
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work •will be both more eafily, effectually, 
and expeditioufly performed. 
' -Scuffling-hoe. — This is commonly called a 
Dutch Hoe, as being much ufed- in Holland 
for fcuffling their fand walks, &c. It is fixed, 
with the edge outward, on the end of a long 
handle, fo as the perfon ufing it pufhes it 
from him, and goes backward, never tread- 
ing on the hoed ground, as with the drawing 
hoe ; and as to fize, is from about four to fix 
or eight inches wide, open in the middle, for 
the mould and weeds to pafs through, fo as 
not to be drawn in heaps ; having a long fock- 
et at the back part, in which to fax the handle, 
which may be five or fix feet long. 

This Hoc is very proper for fcuffling over 
any piece of ground to deftroy weeds, that is 
clear from crops, or between crops that ftand 
wide, and in which a perfon may make con- 
fiderably more expeditious work than with a 
Drawing-hoe, efpecially when the weeds are 
not fuffered 10 grow large ; in which cafe 
one man can do as much as two. Obferv- 
ing, however, this Hoe is adapted principally 
for cutting down weeds, or ftirring the ground 
between wide crops, in rows, as above noticed ; 
but not proper for hoeing out crops of efcu-- 
lents, nor for earthing- up the fiems of plants, 
nor for hoeing where the plants ftand clofe. 

This Hoe for cutting down weeds will alfo 
make great riddance in fhrubberies and wil- 
dernefs quarters, where the fh rubs ftand di- 
iftant from one another. 

It is alfo one of the beft forts of Hoes for 
fcuffling over fand-walks, or others of loofe 
materials, to deftroy weeds, mofs, &c. 

This kind of Hoe, fmall fize, will be found 
tifeful to run over flower borders, to cut up 
ftraggling weeds ; which, being fixed on a 
long handle, may be effcc"ted by ftanding 
in the walks, without treading on the borders. 

HOEING, a ncccflary garden culture per- 
formed by hoc, to deftroy weeds, loofen the 
foil, and to mould up the llalks or ftenis of 
plants. 

Hoeing is the moft expeditious method of 
deftroying weeds between all plants that ftand 
diftant enough to admit the hoe between : ob- 
ferving, that all Hoeing deligned principally 
to deftroy weeds, fhoufd always be performed 
in dry weather, and the more funny the bctrer, 
efpecially when the weeds are not to be raked 
oft", that they may die as they arc cut down, 
or at leaft he fo much flagged or withered by 
the fun and air as not to grow again; cutting 
deep enough to ftrikc the weeds nearly up by 
the roots, which may he eafily i-llccled both 
to all the annual or feed-weeds; and per- 
ennial-root kinds, for if they arc only 
7 



flumped off, they will fooh (hoot out again; 
obferve alfo,' in the courfe of Hoeing, not 
to draw the earth and weeds in heaps, as 
in which the weeds, if not raked off, will 
often grow again ; let, therefore, the work of- 
Hoeing be always performed fo evenly, that 
all the weeds be turned upon the furface clear 
out of the mould ; and if any are unavoidably 
drawn in heaps, or the earth adhere much 
about the weeds fo cut up, always difperfe 
them by a ftroke of the Hoe, that all the weeds 
may be turned fairly above the ground for the 
fun and air to kill them. 

But Hoeing, befides its ufe in expeditioufly 
deftroying the weeds, it at the fame time, by 
loofening the furface, difpofes the ground to 
receive the greater benefit from the air, dews, 
rains, &c. to the great nouriftsment of all 
forts of plants, and by breaking up the fur- 
face, dividing the clods, and ftirring .the earth, 
keeps it frefh, proves a very beneficial cul- 
ture to all vegetables, as will be evident from 
practice and obfervation : and in foils apt to 
bind after much wet, which caufes the plants 
to appear of a ftinted growth, apply a com- 
mon drawing-hoe, larger or fmaller accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants, and diftance 
of growth from one another, cutting deep 
enough to loofen the ground one, two, or 
three inches down ; it will encourage the 
plants to put out frefh fibres, add vigour, and 
greatly promote a free growth. 

Likewife, Hoeing up earth about the ftems 
of plants is a very eflential piece of culture, 
fuch as earthing up rows of peas, beans, kid- 
ney-beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. which 
is ever of great fervice in promoting ftrength 
and vigour in the plants. 

Hoeing is alfo beneficial in thinning many 
clofe-ftanding crops to proper diftances, cut- 
ting out the fuperabundant plants, and weeds, 
and loofening the foil, which is always eflen- 
tial culture. 

HORSE-DUNG, Horfe (table dung is 
an article of great utility in gardening; fuch 
as for the important purpofes both of forming 
the moft general hot-beds, wherein to raifc 
various early productions, and numerous ten- 
der plants ; and afterwards, when done with 
for thefe occaiions, declining to a decayed 
fiate, becomes cs-cellent rich garden manure. 

This article, llorfe-dung. confidered in tiu* 
general application, is the dunging of limits 
and dungy moift litter together of ftables in 
which horfes are moft conftantly kept when 
not in their irfpccTrive work ; and the flails 
being always littered thickly with ft raw, which, 
by the dunging aforcfaid and urine of the 
horfes, is rendered wet or conlidcrably moill- 
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ened, becoming of a ftrong, warm, ferment- 
ing nature ; and this wet or moift litter, to- 
gether with the dunginrc pf the horfes, as juLt 
ob&rvcd, being cleareu out every morning, 
Sec. from the ftubtcs to the common dung-hill, 
where, from the peculiar hot nature of the ex- 
crerocntary dung, and that of the urinous and 
dungy moifture of the litter, the whole, to- 
gether, being in focne confiderable. mafs, fer- 
ments in a high degree of ftrong heat ; and by 
lame little pveparaciou in forking up the re- 
quifite quantity mixediv into an heap, remain- 
ing for a week or fortnight, is brought to an 
improved ftate wherewith to make hot-beds, 
as hereafter directed (fee Hot-beds) ; for it 
ruuft be remembered, the Horfe-dung limply, 
i. e. the horfe droppings, without the mixture 
of the urinous aud dungy wet litter, long and 
ihort together, in a large proportion, would 
not anfwer the purpofe of hot-beds. 

This Horfe-dung for hot-beds fhould be 
fuch as has prevtouiiy remained fomc time 
together in die common dung-hill or heap till 
collected in proper quantity ; and if it has 
commenced lbn:e fermentation, lefs or more, 
or has become wholly, or the principal part, 
of a moift, warm, fteamy quality, it will be 
preferable ; and if, on turning it up with the 
dung-fork, it begins to affume a blaekifh ap- 
pearance, not rotten, nor cxhauftedly dry, 
but abounding in a frefh material fubftance, 
of a lively, moift, fteamy warmth or heat, is 
then in a good ftate of perfection for this pur- 
pofe : or freflier dung full of moift, warm, 
fteamy litter, is alfo very eligible, as it may 
be prepared to a proper temperature, by re- 
moving the quantity required from the com- 
mon dung-hill; and fork up the whole, fhort 
and long together, in a mixed order into an 
heap, as before intimated, to remain one, 
two, or three weeks, according to the quan- 
tity and quality, turning it over once or twice i 
in that fpacc of time ; it will be in good pre- 1 
pararory order for a hot-bed ; and we may ! 
obferve, that moderately frefh dung, of a mid-i 
dling degree long, is generally of a morel 
durable neat when formed into a bed for a 
hot-bed, than old dung of fomc conlidcrablc 
time lying in the dung heap. 

In this Horfe-dung for hot-beds, as fomc- 
times the dung-hill or common heap having 
in the large mafs together collected clolcly, 
fermented in fomc conlidcrablc degree, or ca- 
fiiallv fo fierce as to fcorch-dry, or ftcam-burn 
the m;itciial part, or brought on an cxhauftcd 
d'.vaved ftate, by which it is icndeied much 
inlet tor to that 'of a frefh fubftawial nature, 
nf a lively, moift heat; and in this c-ife it, 
l,>t the purpofe of lu>t-bcds, ihould be re- 



jected as much as poflible, efpecially the 
moft exhalifted, immaterial part thereof, if 
enough of a frelh temperature can be ob- 
tained. 

Likewife fometimes the Horfe-dung in the 
[ common dung-hill has frequently a mixture 
' of very long, ftrawy litter, in the general 
mafs, which if alfo very dry, fhould gene- 
rally be turned allde ; as it would never heat 
properly, and be very apt to dry-burn when 
formed into a hot-bed, efpecially it in any conh- 
derable quantity ; and fo therefore always give 
preference to the middling long and fhort dung 
together, of good frefh fubftance, and full of 
a moift, fteamy heat, as before obferved : 
though, if it unavoidably abounds confider- 
ably in very long dungy litter, if this is of a 
tolerably moift quality, it, by forking up 
mixedly together, will then become of proper 
temperature for a hot bed. 

Generally in collecting Horfe-dung for oc- 
caiional hot-beds, if it is rather of a very 
frefh green ftate, long and ftrawy, it would- 
be of advantage, prcvioufly to caft it up in a 
heap, well mixing the Ihort and long, moift 
and dry, as equally together as poflible; re- 
maining then a week or two, it will ferment 
and acquire an equal degree of proper heat, 
fo as, when formed into a bed, the heat will 
advance more regular and moderate, and be 
of longer duration than if taken frefh from 
the dung-hill and ufed immediately for a hot- 
After this material, Horfe-dung, has effected 
the required purpofe in hot-beds, it, in the 
courfe of a few months, wholly lofes its pro- 
perty of heat, and declines ; and then, if in 
beds which have not burned by over powerful 
heat in their early ftate, the faid dung, in de- 
caying gradually, becomes of a fofr, fat-rot- 
ten fubftance, forming a moft ricli and genc- 
r ral good manure for the kitchen ground, iupc- 
| rior to all others ; but in fuch beds as have 
j cafually burned in their full heat, or been made 
i of rather dry, very ftrawy dung, it, in its dc- 
! cayed ftate, is generally of a more dry and lefs 
! fubftawial nature; though it is alfo proper to 
j ufc as good garden manure, but probably 
inferior in fomc degree to that of a moift, lot:, 
tatty quality, as above, fuch as will fometimes 
ipit or cut with a fpade, which is a preferable 
manure for moft principal crops; however, 
the whole, in both the above temperatures, 
arc fupcrior to moft other dungs for gcneial 
manure to kitchen grounds, where attainable 
in proper quantity. 

Or Horfe-dung for manure may alfo be 
fuch as is taken inunvdiatcly from the com- 
mon dung-hill or heap ; and if it has lain 
!;>»« 
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long enough for the rhafs to become of a gobd; 
moift, mulchy fribftance, not material whether 
half or thoroughly rotted, provided it is of 
ilia t temperature j 'or if the whole lias com- 
menced a decaying or moift rotteny ftate, it 
may be preferable, or at leaft, more' generally 
effectual good manure, than entirely frefh or 
new-made rank dung of the fame kind ; how- 
ever, on particular rieceffary occafions of ma- 
nure, being immediately 'wanted in any com- 
partment, this dung may be beneficially ap- 
plied as it occuts at the time, either mode- 
rately new, moift, and not very ftrawy, or 
in a decaying or rotted ftate, or the whole 
juixcdly together. 

But Horie-dung hills defigned principally to 
remain for garden manure, or as required'; it 
would be of beneficial advantage for its im- 
provement for that occafion, to have the 
whole forked over either in the fame place, 
working the moift and drv, long and ftiort. 
together; or wholly, removed from the origi- 
nal heap, and fork it up in the fame mixed or- 
der into a regular layer; and in either of, 
which, the different parts being incorporated ini 
a general manner, it will acquire all an equal 
Quality, in good perfection for ufe in three or 
four to five or fix months. 
' HOT-BEDS. Beds formed either of horfe- 
dung or tanner's bark, raifed two, three, or 
four feet high, and covered with garden frames, 
piaffes, &cc. defigned to effect a certain degree 
tof heat, for raifing tender plants, and for for- 
warding others to early perfection. 

By the aid of Hot-beds we are able, in our 
northern climate, to imitate that of diftant 
warm countries, fo far as to exhibit their 
plants, flowers, and fruits, often in very great 
perfection, which, without fuch artificial aids 
of heat, could not pofliblybe raifed, nor con- 
tinued in thefe parts of die world; for by the 
afliftanec of Hot-beds, vaft numbers of feeds, 
which would othcrwife remain years in the 
earth, and lbme never grow at all, arc made 
to germinate, form plants, continue their 
growth, and produce their flowers and fruits, 
as in their native foil. By Hot-beds, a!fo, 
cuttings and flips of many forts of trees and 
ihrubs, which would otherwife remain inac- 
tive and pcrifh, are made foon to emit fibres 
at bottom, and flioots at top, and become each 
a new vegetable. 

Likcwifc by Hot-beds many of our valu- 
able efcnlcnts of the kitchcn-ga'rdcu, thatfuc- 
•CCJd in the full ground at one time of the war 
or other, are brought to perfection a month 
or two (boner than they would naturally at- 
tain in the open air, and Ibme a (pinner of a 
year, or more, (boner than they could other- 



wife o'e. obtained; exemplified in the cticrJm- 
ber, which by nO art can be made to grow in 
the full air before May or June, nor be brought 
to produce fruit in die opem ground beibrc 
July or Auguft ; but by the aid of Hot-beds, 
a re . obtained often in the middle of winter, or 
early- in fpring: again, afparag us, which 
grows all the year in the open ground, yet its 
natural' produce never arrives to perfection 
before- May and June ; but by Hot-beds we 
obtain it all the winter in any weather, from 
November until the arrival of the natural 
crops; peas, beans, kidney- beans, radifhes, 
carrots, ftrawberries, and various fallad herbs 
and other plants, which grow in the open 
ground, are by Hot-beds forwarded to per- 
fection a month, and fometimes two or three, 
fooner than thev otherwife could be procured. 

We alfo by Hot-beds forward many of our 
hardy fruits, as cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, grapes, figs, <kc. fix weeks or two 
or three months looner than they naturally 
would in the open ground. 

By Hot-beds many beautiful and .curious 
annual flowers are railed to perfection, that 
could fcarcely attain to a flowering ftate 
here in the full ground. See Annual 
Plants. 

And by Hot-beds, many hardy flowers, 
both of the herbaceous and fhrubby pbnts, 
are brought to flower in winter, and early in 
fpring, which do not naturally appear before 
May and June, fuch as pinks, carnations, 
fwcet - williams, narciffufes, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, rofes, honeyfuckles, and va- 
rious other plants of moderate growth, which 
you may incline to forward into an early 
bloom. 

Hot-beds, therefore, arc of the greateft 
utility in gardening : they are, as before 
mentioned, compofed of two principal mate- 
rials, horfc-dung arid tanner's bark j . the for- 
mer of which is the moft coehmoVi fort of 
Hot-beds for general ufe, and the latter have 
been alrcadv treated of under trie article Hark- 
I3F.r>. It will, however, alfo be proper to give 
fomc general hints reflecting each in this 
place, 'under two feparate heads, viz. horfc- 
dung Hot-beds, and tanner's bark Hot-beds. 
Horfc-dung Hot-beds. 

As horfc-dung Hot-beds arc of general uti- 
lity in gardening, I .fliall fu ll: proceed to ex- 
plain the general practical methods to be ob- 
ferved in thole kind of Hot-beds. 

Horfc-dung Hot-beds arc the moft common- 
ly tiled for all framing or forcing-work in the 
kitchen-garden, for railing tender or early ef- 
cnlcnts ; alfo for wm king' fomc kinds of forc- 
ing-frames, to have carlv fruits and flowers ; 
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for this material, horfe-dung, being not 
only the moft eafily obtained in all places, 
hut' cheaper than tanner's - bark, the other 
Hot-bed material ; beB&s, that after having 
performed its office as a Hot-bed, it be- 
comes rotten and buttery, and the moft ex- 
cellent manure that can bo for the garden ; 
fo that horfe-dung Hot- beds are preferable for 
general ufe in the kitchen-garden. Sec Dung 
and Horse-Dung. 

The fort of horfe-dung to be underftood 
for the purpofe of Hot beds, is the dung and 
wet litter together, daily cleaned out ot (ta- 
bles where horfes always ftand, and are lit- 
tered down with plenty of ftraw every night, 
which being rendered wet by the urine and 
Jung of thofe animals, compofes the princi- 
pal material for a dung Hot-bed ; for the dung 
alone without litter would do nothing ; but 
the litter being thus moiftened, and cleared 
out along with the dung, and both mixed to- 
gether, and collected in any coniiderable 
quantity in a heap, or formed into a bed, its 
xaoifture, by the urine and dung of the horfes, 
which is naturally of a ftrong, hot quality, 
quickly promotes a fermentation and ftrong 
heat, often fo violent as not to be able to bear 
one's hand therein, and even to burn the roots 
of plants, if any were planted while the vehe- 
ment heat continues ; but by a proper prepa- 
ration, is brought to a moderate degree of 
warmth, fuitable to the growth of vegetables. 

Obferve alfo that the dung muft be frefti ; 
that is, fuch as has been but a few weeks or 
a month or two in collecting from die ftables,. 
or at leaft that hath not lain fo long in the 
dung-hill as to exhauft itfelf, and greatly iofe 
its hear, and beginning to rot ; for the newer 
the dung, in a middling mulchy degree, as 
above, die better, its neat proving always 
the moft effectual and durable, provided it is 
properly prepared, as hereafter directed, pre- 
vious to its formation into a bed. And al- 
though older dung may, by fhaking up and 
mixing coal-afhes therewith, be brought to 
heat a little again, yet it will be ineffectual, 
and of ihort duration, and deceive you ; nor 
lhould you, if>po0ible, ufe that very long 
ftrawy tiling, often to be met with, cfpecially 
that which has heated greatly, burned, and 
exhauflcd its fermenting property in the dung- 
hill, appearing very dry, and of a whitilh 
mouldy colour, for this will never acquire a 
proper heat of much durability ; therefore al- 
ways chufc the fre(h, mulchy, fleamy dung, 
full of moid litter, which, although fome 
may be rather long or flrawy, if of a moift 
temperature, by mixing all well together in 
a heap, the whole will acquire a proper fer- 



mentation for a Hot-bed ; and the frefli dung 
will be of double the duration, of fuch that 
has lain long and cxhaufted its firft fer- 
menting property^ as above obferved, in die 
dung-hdl. ' 

Sometimes coal-aflies. are mixed with dung, 
to promote a more quick and durable heat ; 
which, however, is more neceflltry. for dung 
that has fomewhat exhaufted itfelf by being 
long in the dung-hill; when mixing a bufli- 
el or two of afhes to a cart-load of dung, will 
have fome effect in contributing to the revival, 
ftrength, and duration of the heat ; but as to 
frefli dung full of heat, it requires no fuch aid ; 
and although it may help to continue the heat 
longer, yet is fomeiimcs apt to promote a too 
fierce burning heat at firft, of a dry, fcorch- 
ing nature: therefore I would advife it to be 
ufedbut fparingly, or not at all, in frefti dung. 
The dung, previous to its formation into a 
Hot- bed, fhould be moved from the dung- 
hill, well mixed, and caft up in a heap, or, 
if a large quantity, in a long high ridge, tct 
lie a week or two to prepare it to a proper 
temperature for making the bed ; therefore, 
with a dung-fork, take the long and fhort 
as it comes to hand, lhaking it up, and mix- 
ing it all well together, in a pretty high heap 
or ridge, to lie ten, twelve, or fifteen days, 
or more, as you fliall judge proper, accord! 
ing to its quality, for all the parts to be equal- 
ly moiftened and meliorated, and for the ftrong 
rank flench and fleam to evaporate ; and if, 
in fix, eight, or ten days, according to the 
quantity, the whole is turned over, calling it 
up in a heap again, it will give greater vent to 
the noxious vapour and burning heat to pafs 
off; and by thus mixing the parts again, the 
whole mafs will be every way better prepared 
for the purpofe of a Hot-bed : and this is more 
particularly neceffary to dung of unequal fub- 
ftance, in fome part, probably, being very 
long or ftrawy, and fome of a dry, fome- 
what exhauflcd ftatc, other parts are probably 
of a mulchy, moift confidence; for dung of 
that inequality, without having the above pre- 
vious preparation, to improve the whole to an 
equal temperature, is apt to heat irregular and 
lei's durable : and it may be obferved in gene- 
ral, that dung not prepared as above is moro 
apt to heat violently when formed into a bed, 
fo as to burn the earth thereof, as well as the 
roots of the plants, and fend up a ftrong rank 
fleam, pernicious to all vegetables ; and a 
Hot-bed of this burning quality is apt to lofo 
its heat fuddenly ; for all which reafons, never 
omit preparing the dung as above for all kinds 
of principal dung Hot-beds. 
With refpoil to the cxpofurc and fltuation 
wherein 
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wherein to make the Hot-beds,T-all Hot-beds 
fhoiild be made principally in the kitchen- 
garden, in a funny Iheltered fituation, and 
where the ground is rather dry, and free from 
ftanding water at all feafons ; and it is of much 
importance to contrive to have the place in a 
part of the garden neareft the dung, or place 
whence it is brought into the garden, in order 
to have as lhort wheeling as poflible, which is 
an article of great attention where there is a 
confiderable quantity of framing. 

As to the preparation of the place for mak- 
ing the Hot-bed, — dung Hot-beds are fome- 
times made entirely on level ground,, and 
fometiines in a trench or oblong cavity formed 
in the ground, the width and length, of the 
intended bed, and twelve inches to a foot and 
half deep, or more ; but for early work in 
winter or fpring, I mould, advife to make it 
moftly above ground upon the level furface, 
both that the bottom of the bed may (land dry 
and not liable to be chilled by \yet accumu- 
lating as when made in a trench in thofe fea- 
ions, and that, when the heat declines, both 
fides of the bed may be lined with hot dung 
quite to the bottom, fo as the whole bed, from 
thence to the top, may have an equal benefit 
of the lining to revive its decaying heat ; 
which is effentially neceffary during winter 
and fpring, until the middle" or latter end of 
May, when the heat of the feafon renders lin- 
ings unneceffary ; whereas when the Hot-bed 
is made in a trench, at an early feafon, when 
linings mud be added to fupporta conftant re- 
gular heat, all that part of the bed within the 
ground is confequcntly deprived of the advantage 
thereof, unlefs you (hall dig the earth away all 
round, to the depth of the bed, wide enough 
to admit'of a lining; for as all dung Hot-beds 
generally begin to decline their heat in three 
or four weeks, the heat mull at any rate be 
revived or renewed accordingly, during the 
continuance of cold weather, by an augmenta- 
tion of frefh hot dung, piled up againft the 
fides, which in practice is called lining the 
beds ; and by applying thei'e linings occaiion- 
ally, the heat of a dung Hot-bed may he con- 
tinued four or five months, provided the whole 
bed from bottom to top can be thus lined: 
this, therefore, fliows the neceflity of making 
thefe Hot-beds for early work entirely on the 
furface of the ground ; bolides, as above inti- 
mated, when Hot-beds arc made in deep 
trenches in winter, water is apt to gather in 
the bottom, and chill the lower part of the 
beds ; 1 would, therefore, alio advife, that in 
low, or very moifl ground, the place where 
the Hot-bed is to (land, be rather a little 
the higheft, particularly for early beds, that 



all moifture from the dung, rains, fnow, &e: 
may drain* off from that part. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that making Hot-beds in a 
deep trench preferves the heat longer : this, in 
particular cafes, as mentioned below, may 
have fome effeGt, but is not proper at all where 
lining is neceffary ; therefore, for early work, 
or almoft in general for frame Hot-beds, be 
perfuaded always to make the beds moftly or 
wholly on level ground. 

If it is, however, intended occafionally, to 
form a trench in which to make the Hot-bed, 
make the trench four feet and half wide, or 
the width of the frames, if for a frame bed, 
with length in proportion ; if for hand-glafies, 
or paper frames, three or four feet width ; and 
in all of which, not more than a foot deep for 
early beds, or if wet ground, half that depth is 
full enough, for the reafons before affigned : 
but if towards fummer, for hand-glafs beds in 
April and May, when the ground will be dry, 
the weather becoming fettled, and no danger 
to be apprehended from copious moifture be r 
low, and the warm feafon nearly arrived, 
when bur little aid of lining will be requifite, 
may then with more propriety be made in 
trenches, twelve or eighteen inches deep, for 
the hand and bell-glafs cucumbers and melons, 
efpecially if defigned to make them in fome 
convenient divifiqn of the kitchen garden, for 
the fake of having the excavated earth of the 
trench laid ready at hand for immediate earth- 
ing the bed, to lave trouble of bringing, earth 
from a more diftant part : but, otherwife, may 
either be made in a trencli or wholly on level 
ground, as it may be thought moft expedient, 
agreeable to the above intimations: or how- 
ever, if the beds for hand-glaffes are made in 
a trench, as above, or having plenty of good 
earth convenient, the whole bed thus made 
may be earthed all over fo clofely, as to cover 
every part of the dung, to confine the heat, 
that it may retain a due temperature without 
lining at all, till the middle or latter end of 
June, when the warm fettled weather will be 
arrived, and the natural temperature of the 
feafon will enable the plants commonly railed 
in thefe kind of Hot-beds, to fuccced without 
any further aid of artificial heat, the remain- 
der of the fummer. 

As to the dimenfions of dung Hot-beds, 
they (hould generally be a parallelogram, or 
long fquarc, ranging nearly eaft and weft; to 
any length convenient ; about four feet and a 
half broad, if to be covered with common 
garden-frames ; and three and a half or four 
toet, if for hand-glalVcs ; railing them, if in 
winter, or early in fpring, three or In in feet 
high, allowing for fettling, as they will fettle 
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:ha\f afobt or move in a fdrtniglht^^i^e^fter' 
making: and the early beds ought to. 'fee Tub-, 
ftantial, olhcrwife they will not iupport a du- 
rable uniform temperature of . heat for con- 
tinuing the refpe&ive plants in a regular, free, 
growth, at an early feafon ; which, by aid of 
linings, muft be cfFe£r.cd till the arrival ofg 
warm weather ; obferving, however, that Hot-; 
beds made in winter fhoidd be three feet and' 
a half high at leaft when 1 1 1" ft mr-.de; or if four,, 
the better. Thofe made in A larch need not 
he above a vard high, in April die lame, or two 
feet and a half; and in May two feet may he 3 
fufficient thicknefs, and even eighteen inches 
about the middle and latter end of that month ; 
remarking, as above-faiJ. that all Hot-beds are 
to be ranged length-wife eaft and weft, or 
nearly fo ; but more especially thefe intendfd 
to be" covered with frames, that the glaffes or 
ligh:s thereof may exactly front the iouth for 
receiving all poffible benefit of the fun. And 
as to the method of making the beds, fee 
Afatittg the Hot-bed. 

Obferve alio, that all dung Hot-beds muft 
he moulded or earthed ai top, for the recep- 
tion of feed and plants, covering every part of 
the dung at top that no fleam may rife there- 
from without firft parting through a body of 
earth, which otherwrfe, being of a rank per- 
nicious nature, would prove deftruclive to 
moll vegetables. Likewife, if the feed or 
plants are to be in pots, the bed muft alfo be 
earthed at top, of due thicknefs, in which to 
plunge the pots to their rims ; remarking, that 
the proper depth of mould neceffary to lay 
upon thefe Hot-beds is from about five or fix 
to ten or fifteen inches, according to the ufc 
or nature of the plants to be raifed therein ; 
which is generally noticed in the culture of the 
different forts as they occur under their refpec- 
tivc genera ; though from about five to eight 
or ten inches arc the moft common neceffary 
depths of earthy for dung Hot-beds, Sec 
Earthing the bed. 

A Hot-bed may be made either for a one- 
light, two-light, or three-light frame, or for 
two, three, or more three-light frames in a 
range ; the three-light frames being the moft 
common forts for general life, efpctially to 
receive plants from the fmallcr frames, to re- 
main to grow to perfection, or to forward 
them to any conliderable li/c (fee Frames). 
But a Hot-bed deligncd chiefly as a feed-bed 
for raifing a few plants for tranfplantation, as 
cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, &c. a 
bed for a finglc frame, cither a one-light or a 
two-light box, may be fufficient, clpccially 
for private ufc, or for early work; or may be 
for a three-light frame, according to the quan- 



tify of plants required. Arid as die terioeV 
plants raifed in either of thefe frames advance 
in fize, frefh Hot-beds of greater extent for 
two or more three-light frames muft be made 
for their reception, according to the direc- 
tions given in the culture of the refpc&ive ar- 
ticles, either of feed, plants, cuttings, &C-. 
requiring the aid of Hot-beds, as explained for 
each under its proper genus : obferving that 
all dung -Hot-beds made in winter, or any time 
in fpring, before the middle of April or begin- 
ning of May, fhould generally be covered with 
frames and lights, efpecially for tender plants. 
But Hot-beds made late, i. c. from about the 
middle or latter end of April until the end of 
May, will fucceed for icveral forts of plants, 
to be covered w r ith hand or bell-glaffes, alfo 
with oiled paper frames, as cucumbers and 
melons for latter crops, and for raifing many 
forts of annual flower-plants that require for- 
warding in moderate Hot- beds. And late Hot- 
beds, for forwarding any of the lefs tender or 
hardier forts of feeds, plants, and cuttings, tn 
default of frames, or hand-glaffes, Sec. may he 
arched over with hoops, and covered occafion- 
ally in bad weather and every night with mats 
until June; or you may contrive very cheap and 
eligible covers with oiled paper for thefe late 
Hot-beds, which are generally preferable to 
mats, but under either of which may be raifed cu- 
cumbers, and many of the hardier tender an- 
nuals, as African and French marigolds, chry- 
fanthemum, China After, ten-weeks' (locks, 
Scc.alfo ftrike cuttings of many forts of plants; 
but for ftrikirig many forts of the hardier cut- 
tings that require aid of Hot-beds, oiled paper 
frames are the beft covers that can be ufed for 
that piirpofe in May, June, and July ; as they at 
the lame time alFord both flicker from cold, 
and fhadc from the fun, yet admit its influence 
both as to light and heat in a proper degree for 
the work of vegetation. 

According therefore to the above hints of 
dimcnfions, &cc. mark Out on the ground the 
width and length of the intended Hot-bed, 
allowing, if for frames, for it to be two or 
three inches wider on eacli fide than the frame ; 
and according to that ftandant may cither 
make the bed entirely on the furface, or in 
a trench, agreeable to the rules before laid 
down. 

Miking the Hot-bed. 
To make the Hot-lied, fluke fome of the 
longeft, or moft ftrawy dung along the bot- 
tom, to begin the firft formation ot the bed -; 
then take it, long and rtiort together as it 
comes to hand, and fliake it evenly on every 
part, vailing the fides perfectly upright, flraight, 
and as firm aspofliblc; forming the corners 
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alfo always full and very firm,, keeping the 
middle well filled with the belt duiig ; and as 
you go on, beat each layer of dung evenly 
aqd firmly down with the dung-fork; or, if 
very long, loofe, ftrawy dung, it may be 
trodden, to fettle every part equally; but in 
common middling dung, by no means tread, 
only beat it regularly down, as above, and in 
this manner proceed till the bed is arrived to its 
defigned or neceffary height, according to the 
fealon, as before obferved, or ufe it is intend- 
ed 'for, as is always hinted in the refpeclive 
articles; making proper allowance of a foot, 
or thereabouts, for fettling ; raifing that in- 
tended for frames, two or three inches higher 
in the back or north fide than in front, to 
give the greater flope of the gkiffes to the fun, 
hniftiing the top even in every part; and 
when the bed is thus railed to the height in- 
tended, trim up all the fliort dung remaining 
at laft round the hed, laying it on the top 
ridgeways along the middle, which may either ' 
then, or rather, if a ftrongbed, in a few days 
after, when the bed has fettled a little, be le- 
velled to make good all inequalities, and 
fmooth. the furface ; then fet on the frames, 
&c. and earth the bed agreeable to the rules 
hereafter laid down. 

The proper frames and glaffes in general 
ufe for thefe Hot-beds, arc dcicribed under the 
article Frames. The common forts are one- 
light, two-light, and three-light frames; the 
two former generally for fmailer purpofes, as 
feed-beds, or nurfery beds, for railing and for- 
warding plants for final tranfplantatiou into 
three-light frames ; fo that one or two of each 
of thefe fizes may be fufficient ; and have a 
proper fupply of the three-light frames for ge- 
neral ufe, as before obferved. See Frames. 

Hand-glaffcs for covering- l.ue Hot-beds arc 
of two forts ; fquare, or leaded iund-glaffes, 
and bell glafTes. The fquare gluffes being 
framed with lead, and of many fmall panes of 
glafs worked into the lead-work. The bcll- 
glaffcs arc lhaped like a bell, all of one piece, 
arc blown at the glafs-houfcs, where they are 
fold, and are rather preferable to the fquare 
glaffes for the growth and preservation of 
plants ; only there is this advantage in the 
fquarcs, that if broke they can be readily 
mended; but the bells, when broken, are ge- 
nerally rendered ufclefs, though if not broke 
into pieces, they may fometimcs be joined by 
a cement of white-lead colour; and the Lon- 
don gardeners, fomc of whom work fevcral 
hundred hand-glaiTcs in a fcafon, generally 
prefer the hells to the oilier forts. Either of 
thefe forts of glall'es arc proper to ufe lor Hot- 
beds made any time from, about the middle or 



latter end of April to the begmning or. middle 
of June, and thence continued all fummer, or 
as long as. thought neceffary for the.protfeclion 
of the planjs, from cafuai heavy or inceffant 
rains, Sec. 

Paper frames being light open frame-work, 
conftrucled like the roof of a houfe, or top of 
a coveted waggon, and covered with oiled 
paper, are moil excellent for fummer Hot- 
bed work, i. e. Hot-beds made, in May and 
■ beginning of June.' See Cucumber and 
Paper Frames. 

Having, however, formed the Hot-bed for 
either of die above, and if of fome confider- 
able fubftance in thickuefs and length,,. it will 
be adviia,ble, particularly for frames, to de- 
fer the framing and earthing it finally for fe- 
veral days, or a week or more, according to 
the ftrength of the bed, until a little fettled, 
and the firft violent heat fublided; for the 
heat will be very" itrong, and frequendy of a 
burning quality, for the firft week or two after 
it is made: it may, however, be proper to fet 
the frames and glaffes on both, to defend the 
bed from exceffivc rains orfnow, and to draw- 
up the heat fooner, to forward the bed to a 
proper temperature for the reception of the 
mould, and feeds or plants, obferving to raife 
the upper ends of the lights a hand's breadth 
high, or fhove them fo much down in dry 
weather, that the great fleam always arifing 
in Dung Hot-beds may pafs freely off ; for 
in ftrong Hotrbeds neither the earth, feed, nor 
plants, mould be put in till the fierce heat and 
violent fteam has a little abated, which may 
be in fix, eight, or ten days, or a fortnight, 
according to the fubftance of the Hot-bed ; for 
that for one frame only will fooner work it- 
felf to a proper degree of heat for the purpofe 
of vegetation, than a range} for two or more 
frames, though a Hot-bed of llender fubftance 
may be framed, &c. earthed and all, as foon 
as it is,.madc, as no great danger is to be ap- 
prehended from burning, and more particu- 
larly thofe for fmall frames, hnnd-ghffes, &c. 
but to Hot-beds of any confidcrable fubftance, 
cither for one or more large frames, always 
ufe the above precaution previous to earthing, 
lowing, or planting, cfpeciallv it you intend 
to fow or plant in the earth of the bed ; or 
even if you fow or plant in pots, plunging 
them in the earth, that although thev may be 
railed up if there is danger of burning at bot- 
tom, yet but few plants thrive well when 
there is a very great fteam and vehement 
heat. 

Where there is a confidcrable range of 
fubftantial Hot-beds for many frames, the 
placing the frames thereon before they are to 
be 
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sbe fixed for good, may not be -convenient ; in 
■which cafe ir is proper, in default of the frames, 
to have mats, or dry Jong litter, ready to cover 
the top, in cafe of elcefiive rains, or fnow 
falling, which might chill and retard the bed 
greatly from becoming of a due temperature 
-for the reception of the earth, Sec. and fonie- 
: times occafions a bed to become of a burning 
-quality, which otherwife would be of a regu- 
lar temperature. 

Jn flrong Hot-beds defigncd for ftrcngth 
and duration of heat, it will, as foon as they 
are made, be proper to provide fomc fharp- 
- pointed fticks, two feet long, to thruft down 
into the middle of the bed in different parts, 
that, by pulling out the fticks daily, and feel- 
ing their lower parts, will enable you to judge 
of the working and temperature of the bed, 
to know more readily when of a proper ftate 
•for the reception of the mould and plants, 
which in ftrong beds mult not be trufted there- 
in till the burning heat is part. 

If the Hot-hed is, therefore, of good fub- 
-ftance, and for the large frames, it is proper 
to let it remain fome days to fettle, before it 
is framed for good, becaufe, notwithftanding 
all the care in making, it will often fettle un- 
equally, and fhould be levelled before it is 
earthed ; in from about three to five, fix, or 
eight davs, according to the nature of the 
-dung, or fubftance of the bed, it will have fo 
•far fettled as to difcover the inequalities, if 
any ; when, if the frames and glaffes were 
placed thereon for the purpofes above-men- 
tioned, they muft be taken off, and all the in- 
equalities made even by levelling the top as 
■you lhall fee neceffary, making the furface 
firm, and ftnooth it off neatly with the back 
-of the fpade, and directly put on the frame 
and glaffes for good ; opening the lights a 
little at top to give vent to the ftcam, as be- 
fore obferved and as foon as the bed is be- 
come of a moderate temperature, and there is 
jhj danger from too violent a heat, put on the 
earth, to receive the feed or plants. 

Earthing the Bed. 

With refpett to earthing the bed; obferve 
that fubflantial dung Hot-beds for frames, 
after being covered with the frames, Sec. they 
fomCtimes hc;it violently the firft week or fort- 
night ; and that if the earth was put in dur- 
ing the fierce heat, ir, by confining the heat 
and fleam ftill more clofely, will be in danger 
of being burnt to a whitilh mouldy colour, and 
burn alio the feed and roots of the plants, if any 
were fown or planted ; and when the earth fs 
thus burnt by the heat of the dung, no feeds 
nor plants can vegetate or thrive in it ; fo 
that when this happens to be the cafe, all the 



earth mull be taken out, and replaced with 
the like quantity of frefh compoft. There- 
fore, in Hot-beds of any confiderable fub- 
ftance, either for one or more frames, ex- 
amine, previous to moulding them, the ftate of 
heat daily with good attention, both by the 
fticks, and by thrufting your hand down into 
the dung : thus you will judge regularly of 
the working of the bed from its firft formation, 
to its greateft heat ; and thence till the vehe- 
mence of it begins to abate, and become pro- 
per for vegetation ; then prepare to put in the 
mould. It is an obfervation worth notice, 
that when a fort of fungi y or fpawn of the 
mufhroom tribe, which often rife in dung 
Hot-beds, begins firft to appear, is a certain 
fign that the Hot-bed, if ever fo ftrong, is in 
a proper temperature both for the reception of 
earth and plants. 

But, as we formerly noticed, flender Hot- 
beds, for fmall frames, made about two feet 
depth of dung, or little more, feldom require 
fo much precaution as above, which is di- 
rected chiefly for ftrong beds, made three or 
four feet high, for large frames, to (how what 
is often ablolutely neceffary to be done, for 
the benefit of the plants to be cultivated in 
them : therefore as to flender Hot- beds, as 
their heat is never fo violent nor durable, may, 
according to their fubflance, either be earthed 
as foon as made, or in two, three, or four 
days after, as you fhall judge proper by the 
above rules, which arc moft commonly men- 
tioned in the different articles. 

Obferve, however, even in the ftrongeft Hot- 
beds, to watch the opportunity of their pro- 
per temperature ; not to lofeany time, for them 
to wade their heat ineffectually, without being 
earthed, fown, or planted. 

The earth for all forts of Hot-beds fhoiild 
be rich and light, and of a dry temperament ; 
but more particularly for early work in win- 
ter and fpring, efpecially for tender plants, 
fuch as cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, 
Sec. for very moift earth rots fuch tender plants 
while young, binds too clofc, and by its com- 
padlncfs confines the heat and ftcam, fo as to 
burn at bottom, and fcorch the roots of the 
plants ; let, therefore, fomc light mould be 
always ready, drying in fomc airy (Tied, two 
or three weeks before-hand, for early work. 
Sec Composts. . 

The depth of earth neceffary to be laid on 
thefe Hot-beds is according to the purpofes 
for which the Hot-bed is defigncd, whether 
principally for fowing feed, or for the recep- 
tion of plants, and according to the nature of 
the plants, or whether dcligned chiefly for 
plunging pots ; but generally from about five 
or 
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' "bi fix, to ton or twelve inches, is the common 
•depth ; obferving, if for fqwiiig feeds to raife 
•plants for tranfplantation, the depth of mould 
way be about fix inches; and if the plants are 
to -remain where raifed, to acquire their full 
•growth, not lefs than from about fix or eight 
; to ten or twelve inches depth of earth will- be 
requifite ; and if for (he immediate reception 
of plants, to remain, or for finking cuttings 
of any fort, &c. from about fix to eight; ten, 
or twelve inches of mould will alfo be necef- 
fiary; regulating the whole with proper atten- 
tion, agreeably both in fome proportion to 
the nature or fize of growth of the general 
'plants intended, and in fome degree to the 
fubftance of the Hot-bed, as one of confider- 
able firength requires and admits of having a 
greater depth of earth than a llejidcr bed ; and 
plants of larger growth remaining indie fame 
bed to acquire perfection, as cucumbers and 
melons, which are not only extenfive growers, 
■but producing large fruit, requiring much 
ncurilliment, need a greater depth of mould 
than fmall fiillad-herbs, &c. and fo in pro- 
portion to other plants, generally or occafion- 
elly raifed in Hot-beds to attain perfection: but 
for temporary or.cafions jult to raife a quan- 
tity of plants from feed, &c. for tranfplanting 
in'young growth, a more moderate depth of 
•earth is lufficient ; and for plunging pots, con- 
taining either feed or plants, fevcral inches of 
earth is neceflary, according to the fize of the 
pots, in which to plunge them, without go- 
ing into the dung of the bed; therefore, ac- 
cording to thefe hints, you will readily judge 
■of the proper depth of the earth generally ne- 
ceflary upon dung Hot-beds. Other particulars 
are exhibited under the rcfpeclive articles. 

In earthing the beds, be careful ro cover 
•every part of the dung within the frame there- 
with', efpecially alter the plants are come up, 
or any planted, that no (ream may rife im- 
mediately from the dung upon them; for the 
■ fleam of horfc-dung being of a very rank cut- ! 
•ting nature, as is evident by its effect upon 
•one's eyes; that if it attacked the plants, with- 
out firft pafling through a body of earth, 
would dcflroy moft forts it encounters in its 
pafl'agc from the clung ; which is called (learn- 
ing the plants. 

' With regard tofowing or planting feeds or 
plants in the above Hot-lvds, nhferve, as di- 
rected for moulding the bed, thai if the bed 
is of ftrong fuhflance, and under frames, be 
careful neither to fow nor plant till the dan- 
ger of burning h over, efpecially not unlefs 
the (owing or planting is performed in pots, 
'that may be moved up as ocrnfion requires ; 
lm at any rate it is always better to wait a 
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day or two, than, to endanger burning good 
plants: do' not, ho\vever, : lofe time .when the 
bed is ready, for it is neceflary always to have 
a lively heat at firft to promote a quick ger- 
mination in the feeds, or to ftrikeand fee the 
plants a-going, fo as to affume a free growth 
at firft ferting off; fo thaj, in {lender . or : very 
moderate Hot-beds, the feeds and plants may 
he committed to the earth as foon ahnott as it 
has acquired a little heat. 

And as to the method of lowing the various 
feeds and plants commonly raifed in thefe Hot- 
beds, it being different according to the forts, 
fome fown on the furface and covered in with 
earth, others in drills, occ. all which is gene- 
rz]h- exhibited under each refpeclive arti-- 
cle.' 

In refpecr. to the management of the Hot- 
beds after being fown or planted with feeds 
or plants, it is often different, according as 
the different plants may require: but take the 
following general hints : the feed or plants 
being put in, the glaffes are to be continued 
conftantly on until June or July, when the 
weather is become fettled and warm, particu- 
larly to all the tender kinds of plants ; frelh. 
air, however, mud: be admitted daily, at all 
opportunities in mild weather, by raifing the 
upper ends of die lights, or, if hand glaffes, 
by propping up one fide, from about half an 
inch to two or three inches high, according 
to the heat and fleam in the bed, and tempe- 
rature of the outward air ; fhutting all clofe 
in due time towards evening, and muft be 
kept clofe every night during the cold weather- 
cover alfo the glaffes every night with mats 
until June, efpecially for the more tender 
forts of plants ; one or two mars thick may be 
fufficicnt covering while the bed is in full heat: 
but when it decrcafes, you may augment the 
covering by the addition of another mat; 
never fullering the mats to bans; down low 
the fides of the frame and bed, as is often 
praclifed intentionally to keep out the* cold 
more effectually ; but this not only excludes 
the free air too niuch, to the great detriment 
of the plants, by drawing them up we:k,- and 
of a fickly yellow colour ; it alfo promotes a 
rank fleam," pernicious alio to the heahh of all 
vegetables, and often proves the death of 
manv of the more tender herbaceous tribe. 

When the firft gicat heat of the bed is 
abated, which may be in a week or fitrtnight 
alter it is made, if in winter or early in fpring, 
when cutting winds, or driving cold rains and 
fnow may be expeiflcd, it is good culture 
to lay a quantity of dry long "litter, llr.nv, 
wafle hay, or fenvromul the (.Vdcs of the bed, 
quite from the bottom, hah" a foot or more 
+ B tlml* 
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thkk, and as high uo the frame as the earth 
wkhinlide reaches : it will greatly preferve 
the heat in a proper temperature, and the hed 
will not require to beamed fo fuonasit other- 
wife would do. 

But when the heat of the bed naturally de- 
clines, or becomes of a weaklv temperature, 
it muff, be renewed by adding frefh hot dung 
around the fides, which is called lining the 
bed, and is particularly necefTary for all dung 
Hot-beds, nude any time in winter or fpring, 
until the beginning or middle of May, that 
are defigned to continue plants any confidcr- 
able time; but thofe Hot-beds made in May 
generally fupport a due degree of heat with- 
out lining, until the arrival of warm fettled 
weather, as before obferved. With refpect, 
however, to linings to eaily beds, they may 
fometimes require a repetition of new linings 
three or four times, efpecially thole made in 
winter, to continue them in a uniform heat ; 
thefe linings fhould be of the hotted dung, and 
applied quite from the bottom to the top of the 
bed. and about fifteen or eighteen inches wide at 
bottom, drawing it in to about a foot wide at 
top, railing it four or five inches up the frame, 
to allow ior fettling, hut not more; for the 
top cf the linings, when fettled, fhould be 
but very little above the bottom of the frame, 
left its heat burn the earth adjoining to the 
frame withinfidc : and to prevent ftcam from 
arifing too copioufly from the linings, lay a 
ftratum of ea: th on the top, two inches thick, 
continuing it clofc up to the bottom of the 
frame, that no ftcam may arife that way ; for 
the rank fleam immediately from dung, with- 
out firft puffing through a body of earth, is 
deitructive to moft plants. According as the 
lining fettles down lower than the top of the 
bed, add more frefh dung, obferving the pre- 
cautions as above; and when the heat of the 
lining is cxhauftcd, it muft be renewed with 
a frefh quantity of dung: or fomc of the beft 
of the former lining may be fltakcn up and 
mixed with a good quantity of new, and 
worked up in a lining, as before directed ; in 
this manner wc muft continue to fupport the 
heat of dung Hot-beds as long as the aid of ar- 
tificial heat is rcquifitc for the growth of 
plants contained therein. SccLinikc. 
Tanner's iurh Hot-beds. 

Tanner's bark Mot-beds, commonly called 
bark-beds, made of the material tanner's bark 
or tan, after having been ufed in the tan-vats 
or pits, forms the moft regular, moderate, 
and durable heat, and greatly fupctior to dung 
Hot-beds, on fcveral particular occafions ; 
though not fo proper for common general 
Httt-bcdii as horfc-dung. 



For as bark Hot-beds always require to be 
made in proper bark-pits formed for that pur- 
pofe of brick-work, or poll and planking, 
to confine the tan in its fhou loofe nature ; 
and the bark or tan not conveniently obtained 
in all places, is only ufed occafionally in 
die common Hot-bed manner ; efpecially, as 
horfe ffablc-dung of proper temperature for 
Hot-beds, is almoft every where abundant, 
and readily obtained at lefs expenfe, or pof» 
felled by many within their own prcmifes ; 
and being the moft conveniently eligible for 
common Hot-beds, as not requiring any pic 
like the bark-beds, is more generally adopted 
for all principal Hot-bed work, by common 
garden-frames, hand-glaffes, paper-rframes, 
&c. agreeable to the foregoing general ob- 
fervations and directions under the head, 
Horfc-dung Hot-beds. 

However, tan or bark Hot-beds, where 
there are proper conveniences of bark-pits, 
in which to make them, furnifhed with frames 
and glaffes fuitable, are fupcrior in many oc- 
cafions to dung Hot-beds, both in railing 
many early efculent productions, and vari- 
ous curious flowers to early bloom, as well 
as in the propagation and raifing many forts 
of tender exotics, from feeds, layers, cuttings, 
See. as for inftancc, of efculents, may, in 
bark Hot-beds, raife early llraw-berries and 
melons, which, by the regular, moderate, 
and durable heat of thefe kinds of Hot-beds, 
are generally obtained in great perfection at 
an early feaibn ; likewifc, fmall early crops of 
dwarf peas, and kidney-beans, &c. and of 
flowering plants, many forts maybe forced 
in great perfection of early bloom, in bark 
Hot-beds, both of bulbous, tuberous, and 
iibrous-rooted kinds, fuch as hyacinths, dwarf 
tulip, jonquils, narciffufes, anemones, ra- 
nunculufes, pinks, and many other moderate- 
growing kinds ; alfo rofes, and fome other 
fmall ornamental- flowering flirubs. 

But tanner's hark Hot-beds are alfo of great 
utility in hot-houfes, ftoves, and forcing- 
houfes, as the principal and moft proper and 
effectual kind of Hot-beds for thefe different 
departments ; in which they are commonly 
called bark-beds. 

As however the general particulars of tan- 
ner's bark Hot beds are fully explained under 
the articles Bark or Tan, Rau.k-bk.os, and 
Mark-Pits, tec. we refer the reader to thole 
heads. 

Of I fie different Sorts of Plant t ra'ifcd in the 
fort going Dung and 7 auner's-batk Hat-Urdu 
VVidi refpect to the forts of plants, &t. 
commonly, or occafionally, railed in the above 
different kinds of Hot-licds, they arc very 
numerous ; 
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numerous; many of. the kitchen- ^ 
plants, a numerous tribe of flowering plants, 
particularly, of the annual , tribe, as fhbwn 
under the article Annual Flowers ; and many 
of the green-houfe and ftove exotics. 

Of the kitchen efculents, die principal forts 
generally and occalionally raifed or forced in 
Hot-beds, are, cucumbers, — rnel6ns,-r-afpara- 
gus, — ftrawberries, kidney-beansj peas, dwarf- 
beans, radifties, fmall-fallad herbs, and lettuce, 
the latter both fometimes in large plants forced 
to cabbaging in winter or early in fpring, alfo 
feed fown early in fpring : likewife, cauli 
flowers, early cabbage, and red cabbage, ; 
frriall portion of each in the fpring to forward 
them for early pricking out, efpecially when 
the winter-ftandiiig plants of thefe forts have 
fuffered by rigorous frofts, &c. or any other 
deficiency thereof ; alfo, fometimes, a fmail 
portion of early celery for pricking out ; and 
pccafionally a few carrots, fniall white turnep- 
radifh, and a few Dutch turneps ; mint, tarra- 
gon, and tanfey, bafil, capficums, love-apples, 
coriander, purflane; and fometimes a few early 
dwarf potatoes ; and mufhrooms, always raifed 
in a fort of Hot-bed of peculiar conftru&ion, for 
thofe fungous plants in particular ; — but it may 
be proper to intimate, that, of the above lift of 
plants, die forts which indifpenfably require a 
hot-bed in their principal culture for main crops, 
are the cucumbers and melons, the bafil, capli- 
cums, love-apples, and mufhrooms; all the 
others are only raifed in Hot-beds occafionally, 
when required to have any particular forts in 
earlier perfc&ion ; fome attaining mature 
growth for ufe in the Hot-beds, others for 
pricking out early in the fpring ; as all thefe 
other kinds above intimated arc raifed in the 
natural ground for the general crops. — And it 
may be proper to obferve, that in the above and 
other Hot-bed work in the kitchen garden 
plants, Dung Hot-beds are generally molt eli- 
gible and commonly adopted. 

In the flowering plants, all the forts of ten- 
der annuals arc railed in Hot-beds as above, 
in the fpring, for pricking and planting out 
in fummcr, fome in pots, and others into beds 
and borders, as may be obferved of each fpe- 
cics and variety both in its refpedtive genus, 
and the whole in one point of view under 
the article Annual Plants. 

And in the nuincrous'tribe of fhrubby and 
herbaceous exotics, both of die full ground, 
and more tender kinds of the grcen-houfc anil 
flove, many forts, in their propagation by feed, 
cuttings,. &c. require the aid of Mot-beds in 
that procefs, to forward them to fome parti- 
cular degree of growth for pricking, planting, 
or removing to their rcfpeiflive departments, 



as above ; and as the forts of plants requiring 
that affiftance are very numerous, difperfed 
in the various different genera, they could not 
be. conveniently inferted under this head ;' but 
every fort of that nature is intimated accord- 
ingly in its refpeclive genus. 
\ HQT-HOUSE, or Stove, a garden- erec- 
tion or department, moflly of glafs-work, 
wherein to have a continual regular degree of 
artificial heat by fire and bark hot-beds, for 
the culture of 'the moft tender exotics from 
the hot parts of the world. 

This department, in its conftru&ion, having 
a wall of eight or ten feethigh, or more, behind, 
with a dwarf- wall in front and both ends, and 
on thefe low walls is upright glafs-rwork, four, 
five, or fix feet, and a Hoping glafs roof, ex- 
tending from the top of the front to that of 
the back wall ; and have internal flues for 
fire-heat in winter, and a capacious oblong 
pit in the bottom fpace, in which to have a 
constant bark -bed to furnifh a continual re- 
gular heat winter and furnmer ; fo as in the 
whole to warm the inclofed internal air al- 
ways to a certain high degree equally at all 
feafons, in which to preferve the moft tender 
exotic plants from die hotteft quarters of the 
world, Africa, Afia, and South America, alt 
of which exotics, originally natives of thofe 
hot regions, require a fitnilar temperature of 
heat in this country in our Hot-houfes and 
ftoves, by the means as above ; and in which 
muft be conftant rclldents. Such as the Ana- 
nas, or pine-apple, and numerous other dif- 
ferent fpecies of exotics of fimilar tender qua- 
lity, retained for variety, in their great diver- 
fity of many different growths, either curious, 
lingular, or ornamental, and fome principally 
for their moft curious and beautiful efculent 
productions, as the Ananas before mentioned, 
in their admirable fruit the pine-apple, and for 
which the pine-plants conltitute the principal 
furniture of many Hot-houfes ; though, as 
the fame degree of heat therein requitite for 
the culture of the pines, is applicable to that 
of moft other exotics. natives of hot climates, 
many other different forts are admitted, if but 
a plant or two of each, for variety. — See 
Bromelia Ananas, the Pine-apple. 

But a Hot-hoiifc is alio of great utility in 
forwarding many forts of choice or deniable 
hardy plants, flowers, and fruits, to early 
perfeclion, being fown or planted in pots, and 
placed in the Hot-honfe in winter, or early 
in fpring ; the general conftant heat of that 
lcpailmcni will forward them to maturity 
two or three months or more before their na- 
tural fcafon in the full ground ; fuch as kid- 
ney beans, firawberries. Sec. alfo man v forts 
4 B a ' of 
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of flowering plants, both annuals and per- 
ennials, of "moderate growth, forwarded . to 
carlv bloom ; and vines planted in the outfidc, 
clofc to the front, tlSHftcm of each introduced 
through a fmall hole above, and the internal 
branches trained up under the glaffes, produce 
grapes in May and June ; or likewife, in the 
Hot-houfe, may raifc early cucumbers in good 
perfection ; and hv aid of the Hot-houfe, the 
feeds, cuttings, flips, &c. of many curious 
tender plants, arc cccafionaliy forwarded ex- 
ceedingly in their growth, by plunging the 
pots thereof in any vacant fpaccs in the bark- 
bed, or lb;ne:i:nes placed in any other moft 
convenient part where room, and properly 
-watered. 

However, die above introductions are only 
mentioned for practice on particular occa- 
sions ; as the general intention of a Hot-houfe 
is for the culture of the tendered exotics from 
the hot regions of the Weft and Eaft Indies, 
and many other fimilar hot parts, and which 
will not live in this country in the open air, 
except fome particular forts, a month or two 
in the heat of fummer in hot dry fcafons, 
principally in July and Auguft, but the greater 
part require to he continued always in the Hot- 
houfe ; confiding in the whole of many dif- 
ferent genera, ipecies, and varieties, all ge- 
nerally denominated Hot-houfe or ftove plants ; 
a general lit: of which is given under the ar- 
ticle Stove. 

For as the Hot-houfe and ftove may, in 
fome mcafure, be confulercd a» hniilar, the 
particulars of the conftru£Hon, dimenfions, 
Jilt of the principal plants thereof, and gene- 
ral management, are fully explained under 
the article Stove, which the reader is re- 
queued to fee for any further information re- 
quired. 

HOT- WALLS, ranges of brick or ftonc 
walling, fronted with glafs-work inciofmg a 
fpacc of fcvcral feet width, and fumilhed 
witli internal fire-flues, &c. wholly for forc- 
ing fruit-trees to early production. 

Tnefc Hot-walls or tire-walls generally 
range longways, call and weft, to front the 
full fun ; having the funny or fouth-fide de- 
fended with a frame-work of glafs ; the whole 
length and height inciofmg a fpacc, cither ol 
but moderate width, four or five to fix or 
right feet, for one row of trees behind, train- 
rd in the wall-tree order, and extended twenty 
or thirty, to forty, fifty, or a hundred feet 
length ; or of more capacious width of ten, 
twelve, to fifteen feet and moderate length, 
in the forcing-houfc manner, to admit of a 
r.mgc of trained trees behind, and others of 
hnvir growth forward; and, in either or J 



both of which, having internal flues for fire-, 
heat next the main wall, and continued round 
along towards the front glafs, or fometimes 
ranged longitudinally along the middle-fpace, 
if no bark-pit is allotted in that part, for a 
bark-bed, 6cc. as, fome of thefe dapartments, 
under the denomination of Hot-walls, have 
the front inclofure of glafs-work, of fuflici- 
ent width to admit of forming an internal pit, 
four, to five or fix feet width, the length of 
the erection; in which to make a bark-bed, or 
fometimes a durig hot-bed, oroccafionally dung- 
below, and tan-bark above, to affift, in eonjunc- 
tion jvith the fire heat of the flues, in warming 
the internal air; and each department, in either 
method, has a border of good mellow, loamy, 
orother fubftantial fertile earth, ofproper width 
next the main wall, in which to plant the requi- 
litc forts of trees ; or, where no bark-bed, rhe 
whole bottom fpace is of good earth, either a 
narrow inclofure of glafs of four to five or fix 
feet, to have only a range of trees next the wall, 
the trees trained as wall-trees, or cfpalicrs"; orit 
a wider compartment, have wall-trees behind, 
trained to the height of the wall, and others 
trained in lower growth, 'in the internal fpace 
forward, either el'palier-ways, or - as fmall 
dwarf-ftandards, or fometimes as horizontal 
dwarfs, fuch as explained under the article 
Dwarf-trees. 

But it fhould be obferved, that when of wide 
dimenfions cither to admit of a bark-pit, or 
having the whole internal bottom fpace of earth 
with trees againft the wall, and others planted 
forward between thefe and-the glaffes, may 
properly be confidcrcd as forcing houfes. 

And Hot-walls may be confidcrcd princi- 
pally fuch as. have narrower inclofurcs of 
glafs, four to five or fix feet width, contain- 
ing onlv one range of trees, trained towards 
the wall upon trcillis-work, if a range of flues 
immediately next the wall ; but if all the flues 
arc ranged forward, the trees can be trained 
clofe to the wall. 

But as the Hot-walls and forcing-houfes 
arc neatly fimihir, in theirconftruclion, life, and 
general management, to forcing frames ex- 
plained under that head, fhall refer to the faid 
article for the general explanation. 
HUMULUS, the Ilop-plant. 
One Ipecies only confihufes this genu;; ; a 
hardy climbing perennial, producing annual 
(talks, twining round any fupport to a treat 
height, terminated by fcaly chillers of flowers 
and fruit, of admirable value to the brewers, 
in procuring an agreeable bitter to U:cr, ren- 
dering it more wholcfomc, and keeping it 
from fouring. 
Clafs and order, Diuria Peiitam/rin. 

C/iaivc* 
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Characters.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants; the males having 
a five-leaved cup, and the females a quadri- 
fid, acute, general involucrum, and die partial 
one four-leaved, and containing eight florets, 
each furniflied with a monophyllous perian- 
thium. Corolla, no petals. Stamika, rivt 
capillary filaments in the males, and oblong an- 
theraei Pistilcum, in the females, a fmali 
germen, two awl-fliaped', reflexed, fpreading 
ftyles, and acute fligmas. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, a roundifh feed Succeeds each 
female floret, lodged in the hafe of the calyx. 

There is hut one cultivated fpecics, which 
admits of two varieties, the male hop — and fe- 
-male hop. 

The fpecics is, 

Humulus, Lupulus. 

(Lupultis) — The Hop-plant.] Hath a long, 
flcnder, fibry, perennial root, fending up an- 
nually fevcral climbing, long, flender, rough, 
tough, purplifli flalks, twining round any 
fupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; adorned 
with large, palmated, rough leaves, on long 
foot-ftalks, and, whitifh-yellow, apetulous, 
fcaly flowers, ..in pendulous cluflers from the 
fides and ends-, of the flalks ; appearing in July, 
and the feed, -and fcaly covers, which are the 
Hops, ripen in Auguft and September. 

Varieties.'] Male Hop-plant, bearing male 
flowers only, growing in long, chillers — fe- 
male Hop-plant, bearing female flowers only, 
produced in roundifh, fcaly, leafy chillers. 

The male Hop grows wild in hedges and 
bank fides, and is never cultivated : its young 
fhoots, however, in fpring, prepared like afpa- 
ragus, afford a palatable food. 

The female Hop is the only fort that is 
cultivated, and admits of fomc varieties, by 
the Hop-planters termed, early white Hop — 
long white Hop — oval Hop — fquare garlick 
Hop, &c. and thefe varieties of female Hop- 
plants are the ftJrts cultivated, to produce that 
valuable commodity called Hop, well known 
to all for its excellent properties in improving 
all forts of beer and ale. 

Thefe plants are rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, except a few, by way of climbers, for 
variety ; for they will twill round poles,, or 
any fimilar fupport twenty feet high or more. 

They arc very hardy, and will grow any- 
where ; obferving, however, ihofc intended for 
a general production of Hops ihould have an 
open funny cxpofure, and as good ground as. 
poflible, in any open field that produces good 

Srals or corn, prepared for their reception by 
igajng or ploughing; though when huge quan- 
tities arc cultivated for fale, ploughing is the 
molt expeditious and chcaprrt tillage ; and the 



fets, I. e. cuttings of fuckers from the root, are 
planted in rows, fix or eight feet afunder in. 
fpring, which ihoot up the fame year into ftalk, 
and produce ripe Hops in autumn ; and the roots 
abiding for years, fend up a frefl) crop annu- 
ally. 

Propagation and Culture. 

Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
fuckers arifmg immediately from the roots 
within the ground, every part of which will 
grow, cutting them fix or feven inches long, 
each having three or four buds, or eyes, for 
emitting (hoots, and are taken from the roots 
of the plants of any old plantation in full 
perfection for bearing ; being particular to 
chufe good forts, and fuch as are good bear- 
ers, trimming each fct from all parts of the 
old vine, and any hollow or bad part: the 
fpring of the year, at Hcp-dreffing time, is 
the proper feafon for procuring the fets ; that 
is February, March, and beginning of April ; 
they may alfo be propagated by layers of the 
young {hoots in hammer, cutting off their tops 
at the time of laving ; they will root and form 
fets for next fpring. 

It is of confequence to be choice in the 
fort of Hop to plant ; they Ihould be all of a 
fort, not early, middle, and late kinds plant- 
ed together, 'which, by ripening at different 
times, would occafion great trouble in gather- 

The early white Hop comes firft, is a fine 
Hop, but an indifferent bearer. The long 
white Hop is next, is a good bearer, and va- 
luable fort. The fquare garlick-hop is latere, 
is a plentiful bearer, but a coarfer Hop than 
the former. 

March and April is the proper time for 
planting them. 

The ground ihould be well digged., or elfe 
deeply ploughed, and well rough-harrowed, 
to break all clods, and render the furface fine 
and fmooth ; and if the ground is rather poor, 
fomc well-rotted dung, or a compoft of dung 
and earth together, may be laid in heaps to 
mix in each hole. 

Then having the fets ready, proceed to plant 
them by line," in flraight rows, fix or eight 
feet diftance, and the fame dillance in each 
row, in the quincunx order. Be provided 
with a long line, to teach quite acrofs the 
ground, and in which, at every fix or eight 
feet, tie a knot, or fmall bit of rag; then 
llrcu hing the lino, and having a quantity of 
fimll lharn-pointcd flicks, place one down at 
each of the marks, and in each place a hole 
is to be digged, a font and a half wide, and 
filled up again with the earth and rotten dung, 
for the reception of the plants, four or five in 
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-each, as directed below ; having thus m irk- 
ed otic one line, remove it fix or eight feet 
farther, placing it fy&as the marks Thereon 
may be oppoiite the middle of the fpaces or 
intervals of the firft row, that the plants may 
Hand in the quincunx form, and place the fticks 
as befoie ; fo on to a third, and every row to 
the end. But the way to have them in 
exact quincunx order, is to have a triangular 
gauge, niifde with three pieces of pan-tile lath, 



&c. eight feet long, joined together in fort 
of a triangle, making the ends crofs each 
other, about an inch or two in a forked man- 
ner ; then having placed one row of (licks by 
line, as above, remove the lijie to the place 
of the next row, apply two ends of the tri- 
angle to two of the 'fticks of the firft row, 
one fiick beween each fork, and then plant 
itick in the fork of the other end of the gauge 
in the iecond line, to form the next row ; thus 
moving the triangle along, place it to two 
more fticks in the twit row, as before, plant 
another fUck in the fork of the other end, 
and fo proceed to the end of the row, and in 
the fame manner Jet out every row till the 
whole is completed ; thus you form an c^acl 
quincunx, and the plants will alio range ex- 
actly every way, and appear very beautiful 
when they'are poled. 

Then, where each flick (lands, mark out, and 
dig a round hole about eighteen inches wide, and 
a moderate fpade deep, breaking the earth well, 
cafting fome out, and add to the reft fome of 
the rotten dung or compoft from the heaps 
laid for that purpofe, mixing it well wirh the 
earth of the holes, forming it in a fort of hii 
Jock in the middle of each hole ; though where 
the foil is frefh and naturally good, there will 
he no abfolutc ncceffity for dung; fo may 
only dig the holes to Ioofcn the earth well, at 
the fame time drawing in fome of the top mould 
on each fide round the hole, into a final! hil- 
lock, the width of the hole, and two or three 
inches high, levelling the top, and hollow it 
a little ; the places thus prepared in cither of 
the above methods, arc ready for the plants. 

The plants, or fets, arc then to he planted, 
four or five in each hill, with a dibble, one 
in the middle, and the rclt round it, at four 
inches diftancc, and all nearly even with the 
general furfacc, preffing the earth clofe about 
them, and cover them over with finely- broken 
mould as you go on, and this finifhes the 
work. 

The plantation being thus formed, the next 
care is to keep it clean from weeds by hoeing: 
the firft hoeing will be rcquilitc in May, 
■chufing dry weather, and, as yoi: proceed, 
■draw a little mould round about each hill to 



form a greater body of earth immediately about 
the plants, continuing the hoeing during the 
f simmer as there lhall be occafion. 

The plants will fhoot forth into vine tole- 
rably (Irong, early the fame year; fo that in 
May fmall poles may be placed to each hill, 
for them to run upon, as hereafter directed, 
and they will produce a few hops the fame 
year, though fome do not pole them at all the 
firft feafon, only twift the vine into a bunch 
in June, at the top of each hill, regardlefs 
of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the young 
plants. 

The next ncceffary work is in fpring fol- 
lowing to drefs or prune the Hops, and Fe- 
bruary and March is the proper feafon, when 
the ground is to be dug or ploughed, and the 
earth about the hills of plants be removed 
away near to the ftocks or roots, clearing it 
quite away from the tops of the principal 
roots with an iron picker, for the conveniencb 
of pruning clofe to the head of the ilock ; 
then with a fharp knife trim off all the flioots 
of laft year, or the remaining part of them, 
clofe to the head of the ftocks or fets ; clearing 
away alfo all young fuckers, and dire&ly trim 
in the earth around each hill, and cover the 
ftocks with mould two or three inches thick; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plants will foon fhoot' forth 
into vine, or bind, when long poles, about 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, muft be placed 
for them to run upon: April, or the beginning 
of May, when the fhoots are a foot long, is 
the feafon for tin's work : three poles mud be 
let to each hill, around the outtide, let deep 
into the ground, by making holes for them 
with an iron crow, fo as to place them with 
their top inclining a little outward from each 
other, to keep the plants from entangling, and 
a I pace between two of them be left open 
toward the fouth, to admit the fun more 
Cicely. 

The Hops being thus poled, they will for 
the general part naturally twine thcmfelvcs 
about the poles, obferving to direft fuch with 
the hand as do not readily catch hold of them- 
felvcs, turning them the way of the fun's ap- 
parent motion, and tic them loolcly with dried 
rufhes or other foft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above that 
fhonld be plucked up, if the plantation he old ; 
but if young, wrap them up together in the 
middle of the hill's. 

The next work is fummcr-diggmg, in the 
beginning of June, which is digging about 
the hills, and calling up fome tine earth a- 
rouud, and upon each ; which is fomctimcs re- 
peated again the beginning of July, to make 
all 
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all the hills of a proper fubttance, for the bet- 
ter nourifliing of the plants. 

After the plants are grown up, if you find 
any of them under-poled, taller poles mud be 
placed near thofe that arc too -lhort, to re- 
ceive the vines from them; for unlefs they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield 
a full crop ; and if the vines are very .ftrong 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ftrike 
off the heads of the fhoots with a fwitch, 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches, 
well charged' with clufters of fruit. 

In July the Hops will blow, and towards 
the end of Auguft will begin to ripen ; the 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- 
parting a ftrong Hop-like fcent, becoming dry 
and hard to the touch, and the brownilh co- 
lour of the feed. 

At thefe tokens of maturity, the Hops are 
fit for gathering, when they fhould be picked 
with all poflfible expedition; for a fudden florin 
of wind, or great rains, would do confiderable. 
damage, by breaking do%vn the vine and dif- 
colouring the Hop. 

This work of picking Hops mud be per- 
formed in dry weather if pofTible. 

A certain number of hills in a fquare fpace 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about 
eleven, and a large fquare bin, or wooden 
frame, eight feet long, by three broadj having 
a cloth within hanging" on tenter-hooks, is 
to be placed in the centre to receive the Hops ; 
then proceeding to the work of picking, cut 
up the vine of the above .number of hills, and 
pull up the poles, uling a wooden inurument 
like a lever, having at one end a forked piece 
of iron with teeth on the inlide, which will 
readily raifc them out of the ground ; then 
laying two poles at a time acrofs the bin, and 
two or three perlbns may ftand on each fide 
to pick the Hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ftalks •, and as die 
bin is fiilcd, it muft be emptied two or three 
times a day, as there may be occafion, into 
a hop-bag, and carried to the kiln io dry. 

The kiln for drying Hops is the fame as a 
malt kiln, covered with a hair cloth, on which 
they fpread the Hops, which fhould be fprcad 
ten or twelve inches thick ; and a charcoal 
fire is commonly ufed, continuing an even 
ftcady tire, not fierce, but rather inereafc it 
by degrees, and in about nine hours let the 
Hops "be turned, and in two or three hours 
more, they may be taken olf, by that time die 
briuleneis of their ftalks, and cafy falling off 
the leaves, determine them to be fufRcicutly 
dried. 

They arc then to be carried into dry upper 
looms, to lie three or four weeb to toughen; 
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other wife they would become powder in bag- 
ging. 

The bagging is performed in large bags 
made of about four ells and a half of ell-wide 
coarfe cloth ; about a handful of hops is firft 
tied into each corner at bottom, to ferve as 
handles ; the bag is then fattened to a hole 
of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
pofe, having a hoop fattened to the mouth of 
the bag, on which it refts on the edges of the 
hole ; then a perfon puts the hops into the 
bag, while another is continually treading 
them down, till the bag is full; the bag is 
then unfallened from the hoop, and let down ; 
and clofe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
Hops alfo in each corner, as in the bottom 
part; they are then ready for market, Sec. 

The moft confiderable plantations of Hops 
in England, are in Kent and Surry, and fome 
parts of Suffex and Hampfhire, but more par- 
ticularly Kent, where the Hop gardens ex- 
hibits a delightful appearance in fummer^ and 
from which counties it is amazing to fee the 
numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 
to London in September and O&ober, prin- 
cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 
are the great magazines of them for thefupply 
of the brewery ; great quantities are alfo 
brought by water, anddepofited in wareboufes 
on both fides of the river Thames, belonging 
to the hop factors. 

A plantation of Hops will continue in good 
bearing feveral years, provided the ground is 
properly manured. 

The proper manure is well-rotted dung, or 
a compofc of dung and earth together, pre- 
pared fome time for that purpofe ; and of either, 
from about twenty to forty cart-loads are the 
common allowance for an acre; the former 
quantity is generally allowed when dung is 
fcarcc, laying it only along the hills of plants 
to be dug in in winter or fpring, but the beft 
W3y is to allow about forty load, ami Jig or 
plough it in anytime from October till March; 
and i'uch a drefling need not be repeated but 
once in two or three years. 

Every year, after the giound is cleared from 
the Hops, care fhould be taken of the poles,, 
which if they could be laid under any cover- 
ed place, would greatly preferve them ; but 
for want of fuch convenience, they arc placed 
in parcels upright in the open air, rirtt fixing ' 
three or fix poles (irmly in the ground, in a 
triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied to- 
gether at top ; then let as many of the roll of 
the poles about them as lhall fccin convenient 
in each parcel. 

As the poles decay, they mull be recruited, 
with new ones. 

The 
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■each, as directed below ; having thus mark- 
ed put one line, remove it fix or eight feet 
tardier, placing it (j^as the marks thereon 
may be oppolite the middle of the fpaces or 
intervals of the firft row, that the plants may 
Hand in the quincunx form, and place the {licks 
as hcfoie ; fo on to a third, and every row to 
the end. But the way to have them in an 
exact quincunx order, is to have a triangular 
gauge, mifde with three pieces of pan-tile lath, 
&c. eight feet long, joined together in form 
of a triangle, making the ends crofs each 
other, about an inch or two in a forked man- 
ner ; then having placed one row of (ticks by 
line, as above, remove the lijie to the place 
of the next row, apply two ends of the tri- 
angle to two of the (ticks of the firft row, 
one (tick beween each fork, and then plant a 
irick in ihe fork of the other end of the gauge 
in the fecond line, to form the next row ; thus 
moving the triangle along, place it to two 
more fucks in the twit row, as before, plant 
another (lick in the fork of the other end, 
and fo proceed to the end of the row, and in 
the fame manner fet out every row till the 
whole is completed ; thus you form an exact 
quincunx, and the plants will alfo range ex- 
actly every way, and appear very beautiful 
when they are poled. 

Then, where each ftick (lands, mark out, and 
dig around hole about eighteen inches wide, and 
a moderate fpade deep, breaking the earth well, 
calling fome out, and add to the reft fomc of 
the rotten dung or compoft from the heaps 
laid for that purpofe, mixing it well with the 



form a greater body of earth immediately about 
tlie. plants, continuing the hoeing during the 
fummer as there (hall be occalion. 

The plants will (hoot forth into vine tole- 
rably tlrong, early the fame year; fo that in 
May fmall poles may be placed to each hill, 
for them to rim upon, as hereafter directed, 
and they will produce a few hops the fame 
year, though fome do not pole them at all the 
firft feafon, only twift the vine into a bunch 
in June, at the top of each hill, rcgardlefs 
of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the young 
plants. 

The next neceflary work is in fpring fol- 
lowing to drefs or prune the Hops, and Fe- 
bruary and March is the proper feafon, when 
the ground is to be dug or ploughed, and the 
earth about the hills of plants be removed 
away near to die (locks or roots, clearing ir 
quite away from the tops of the principal 
roors with an iron picker, for the convenience 
of pruning clofe to the head of the (lock; 
then with a fharp knife trim off all the flioets 
of lad year, or the remaining part of them, 
clofe to the head of the (locks or fets ; clearing 
away alio all young fuckers, and directly trim 
in the earth around each hill, and cover the 
(locks with mould two pr three inches thick; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plant's will foon lhoot forth 
into vine, or hind, when long poles, about 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, muft be placed 
for them to run upon: April, or the beginning 
of May, when the (hoots are a foot long, is 
the feafon for this work : three poles mull be 



earth of the holes, forming it in a fort of hil - J let to each hill, around the outlide, let deep 



Jock in the middle of each hole ; though where 
the foil is frelh and naturally good, there w 
be no abfolute nccemty for dung; fo ms 
only dig the holes to loolen the earth well, at 
the fame lime drawing in fome of the top mould 
on each fide round the hole, into a linail hil- 
lock, rhc widih of the hole, and two or thrci 
inches high, levelling the top, and hollow it 
a little ; the places thus prepared in either of 
the above methods, are ready for the plants. 

The plants, or fets, arc then to be planted, 
four or five in each hill, with a dibble, one 
in the middle, and the rcll round it, at four 
inches diftancc, and all nearly even with the 
general furface, prefTmg the earth clofe about 
them, and cover them over with finely- broken 
mould as you go on, and this ("unfiles th< 
work. 

The plantation being thus formed, the ncxl 
care is to keep it clean from weeds by hoeing : 
the firft hoeing will he rcqtiilitc in May, 
•chufing dry weather, and, as you proceed, 
-djaw a little mould round about each hill to 



to the ground, by making holes for them 
with an iron crow, fo as to place them with 
their top inclining a little outward from each 
other, to keep the plants from entangling, a^nd 
a fpacc between two of them be left open 
toward the fouth, lo admit the fun more 
freely. 

The Hops being thus poled, they will for 
the general part naturally twine thcmfelvcs 
about the poles, obferving to direct fuch with 
the hand as do not readily catch hold of them- 
fclvcs, turning them the way of the fun's ap- 
parent motion, and tic them loolely with dried 
ruincs or other foft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above that 
mould be plucked up, if the plantation he old; 
but if voung, wrap them up together in the 
middle 'of the hills. 

The next work is fummcr-digging, in the 
beginning of June, which is digging about 
the hills, and calling up fomc fine earth ti- 
round, and upon each ; which is fomctimcs re- 
peated again the beginning of July, to make 
all 
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all the hills of a proper fubftancc, for the bet- 
ter nourifhing of the plants. 

After the plants are grown up, if you find 
any of them under-poled, taller poles mud be 
placed near thofe that are too -fhort, to re- 
ceive the vines from them; for unlefs they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield 
a full crop ; and if the vines are very .ftrong 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ftrike 
off the heads of the fhoois with a i'witch, 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches, 
well charged' with clutters of fruit. 

In July the Hops will blow, and towards 
the end of Auguft will begin to ripen ; the 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- 
parting a ftrong Hop-like fcent, becoming dry 
and hard to the touch, and the brownifh co- 
lour of the feed. 

At thefe tokens of maturity, the Hops are 
fit for gathering, when they fliould be picked 
with all poffible expedition; for a fudden florin 
of wind, or great rains, would do conlidcrable. 
damage, by breaking down the vine and dif- 
colouring the Hop. 

This work of picking Hops muft be per- 
formed in dry weather if poffible. 

A certain number of hills in a fquare fpace 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about 
eleven, and a large fquare bin, or wooden 
frame, eight feet long, by three broad 4 having 
a cloth within hanging on tenter-hooks, is 
to he placed in the cencre to receive the Hops; 
then proceeding to the work of picking, cut 
up the vine of the above .number of hilts, and 
pull up the poles, uling a wooden inflrument 
like a lever, having at one end a forked piece 
of iron with teeth on the infide, which will 
readily raifc them out of tiie ground ; then 
laying two poles at a time acrofs the bin, and 
two or three perfons may (land on each iide 
to pick the Hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ftalks ; and as the 
bin is fiilcd, it muft be emptied two or three 
times a day, as there may be occalion, into 
a hop-bag, and carried to the kiln to dry. 

The kiln for drying Hops is the fame as a 
malt kiln, covered with a Ir.iir cloth, on which 
they fprcad the Hops, which ihould be fprcad 
ten or twelve inches thick ; and a charcoal 
fire is commonly ufed, continuing an even 
flcady fire, not fierce, but rather increafe it 
by degrees, and in about nine hours let the 
Hops be turned, and in two or three hours 
more, they may be taken oil", by that time the 
brittlenefs of their ftalks, and eafy falling off 
the leaves, determine them to be fufficicntly 
dried. 

They arc then to be carried into dry upper 
looms, to lie three or four weeks to toughen; 
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other wife they would become powder in bag- 
ging. 

The bagging is performed in large bags 
made of about four ells and a half of ell-wide 
coarfe cloth ; about a handful of hops is firft 
tied into each corner at bottom, to ferve as 
handles; the bag is then fattened. to a hole 
of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
pofe, having a hoop fattened to the mouth of 
the bag, on which it refts on the edges of the 
hole ; then a perfon puts the hops into the 
bag, while another is continually treading 
them down, till the bag is full; the bag is 
then unfaftened from the hoop, and let down ; 
and clofe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
Hops alfo in each corner, as in the bottom 
part; they are then ready for market, &c 

The mod confiderable plantations of Hops 
in England, are in Kent and Surry, and fome 
parts of Suffex and Hampfhire, but more par- 
ticularly Kent, where the Hop gardens ex- 
hibit a delightful appearance in fummer,' and 
from which counties it is amazing to fee the 
numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 
to London in September and October, prin- 
cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 
are the great magazines of them for thefupply 
of the brewery ; great quantities are alfo 
brought by water, anddepolited in warehoufes 
on both fides of the river Thames, belonging 
to the hop factors. 

A plantation of Hops will continue in good 
bearing feveral years, provided the ground is 
properly manured. 

The proper manure is well-rotted dung, or 
a compoft of dung and earth together, pie- 
pared fome time for that purpofe ; and of either, 
from about twenty to forty cart-loads are the 
common allowance for an acre ; the former 
quantity is generally allowed when dung is 
fcarcc, "laying it only along the hills of plants 
to be dug in in winter or fpring, but the belt 
way is to allow about forty load, and Jig or 
plough it in anytime from Goober till March; 
and iuch a drelling need not be repeated but 
once in two or three years. 

Every year, after the giound is cleared from 
the Hops, care Ihould be taken of the poles,, 
which if they could be laid under any cover- 
ed place, would greatly preferve them ; but 
for want of fuch convenience, they arc placed 
in parcels upright in the open air, firft fixing " 
three or fix poles (irmly in the ground, in a 
triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied to- 
gether at top ; then let as many of the reft of 
the poles about them as lhall i'eem convenient, 
in each parcel. 

As the poles decay, they muft be recruited, 
with new ones. 

Thfl 
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roiv bo of any wood; but the 



ufcd arc aih, birch 



naplc, 



i is ih *iteuil: durable of ail. 

Ic require; about three thoufaud poles to an 
acre. alhnvi.ij three to each hiii. 
HURA, 6.md-box-tree. 
It is an exotic tree of South America, kept 
hc;e in our hot-houfes for variety, and for 
the beauty of its ample cordate J foliage ; pro- 
ducing monoecious flowers, fucceeded by large 
iwotlen capfules in America, remarkable for 
burfung open, when ripe, with an elaftic force 



and great explollon; -ami by the Americans are | into larger pots occaGonally 
often ufed as fand-boxes, for writiTig defks: (Plants. 



where the plants will attain twelve or fifteen 
feet llature, and frequently produce flowers.;- 
watering it fparinglv in winter. 

Its propagation is by feed; thrfe arc pro- 
cured from abroad - by the importers of feeds, 
generally arriving in the fpriug, which flsould 
be Town as foon as poffible in pots of rich 
earth, a ml plunged in a bark hot-bed ; when 
the plants are come up about three or four 
inches high, plant them out into feparate fmall 
pots, giving water, and plunge them alfo 
into the tan-bed, or into that in the ftovc, .re- 
taining them always there, fhiftir.g them 
Sec Stove 



whence it derived the appellation Sand-box- 
tree. 

Cbfs and order, Mcnsc-a ATenadclfhia. 

Chsnulcrs."] Calyx, male and female flow- 
crs apart on the fame plant, the males " 
->val amentum, each floret bavin; 
leaved cup, which in the female 
lous and fwcllincr- Corolla, none. Sta- 
mix a, in the males, one let of monadelphous 
fihmenis and anthers. Pistillum, in the 
females, a roundifh gcrmen in the bottom of 
the calyx, a very long cylindrical ftyle, and 
large funnel-fhaped ftigma, divided into twelve 
equal fegments. Pericarpium, a large 
globular, ligneous, twelve-furrowed, capfu- 
]?.r fruit, of twelve cells, and lb many feeds. 

The ipecies is, 

Hura crepitans. 

Crepi'.ant Jmcricati Hura, commonly called 
Sani-bix-trce.'\ Hath an upright, loft, lig- 
neous ftem, dividing into a branchy head, 
Wring twenty feet high, adorned with large 
heart-lhaped leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
and near as broad, on long foot-flaiks; and 
monoecious, apetalous flowers, the males in 
oval amenrums, the females feparate, having 
each a very long ftvls, and large funnel- Ibaped 
ftigma, divided at the brim into ten or twelve 
ferments, appearing like petals, fu-:ccedcil by 
a large "found, compreffed, woody capfule, 
witii twelve de-.p furrows, and fo many inter- 
nal cells, and the like number of feeds; and 
when ripe, thw capluLs burft with an ckiltic 
force and cxplofum, fomeiimcs equal to that 
of a piftol, tiifclvargiiig tile feeds to a couli- 
dcrabte diftancc. 

The whole plant abounds with a milky 
juice, and the ftem and branches are fomc- 
what fucculcnt. 

This beautiful and curious exotic being a 
native of the hotteft regions, it, in this coun- 
try muft always be kept in the hot-houfc; 
planting ir, theicfore, in pots of rich light 
c»rtb, and plunge th in into the bark-bed, 



HYACINTH US, Hyacinth, and the Muf- 
<.«>/, or Mufk Hyacinth. 

This genus furni/hes feveral fpecies, and 
numerous fine varieties of very noted bulbous- 
rooted flowering perennials, producing moil 
final! two- delicate flowers for adorning the flower-beds, 
phyl- borders, and other plcafurable compartments ; 
fending up annually from the root, long, nar- 
row leaves, and upright flower-ftalks, from 
about half a foot to twelve or fifteen inches 
high, terminated by many bell-fhapcd, fix- 
parted flowers, in a large erect fpike; fome of 
which are of admirable beauty and elegance, 
and the florift's pride, particularly that- cele- 
brated fpecies, the Hyacinthus oric'ntalis, which 
comprehends fome hundreds of delightful va- 
rieties,^ all beautiful ornaments of the fpring. 
Clafs and order, Hcxandria Alonogyma. 
Charaflcrs.Y Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopetalous, bell-fhaped, fix-parted, and 
reffcxed tit top, and three fmall ne&ariums 
like pores, placed on the top of the gcrmen. 
Stamina, fix ihort, Tubulate filaments, and 
connivent anthcra?. Pistillum, a roundifh, 
trigonous, thrcc-furrowed gcrmen, Ihort flvlc, 
ind obtufc ftigma. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifh, trigonous, trilocular capfule, and round- 
ifh feeds. 

To this genus the -botan ills have joined the 
Afnfiar:, or iVIufk and Grape-Hyacinth, which 
before was always confidcrccl as a diftin£t ge- 
nus. There are in the whole many different 
Ipecies of Hyacinthus, and of which the fol- 
lowing are thofc -principally retained in the 
F.njifh gardens. 

i . H Y a c I mt I m s or ir if talis. 
Oriental, or Eq/lcrn Hyacinth.] Hyacinthus 
with a large, purrilifh, bulbous root, fending 
up feveral narrow crctt leaves, eight or ten 
inches long ; amidll them, an upright, rolmft, 
fuicul.-nt flovvcr-ftalk, from about ten to fif- 
teen inches high, adorned upwaid with many 
large funnel or bell-fhapcd flowers, fwclling 
at the bafc, and cut half way into fix parts ; 

collected 
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colle&ed into a large pyramidal fpike, of dif- 
ferent' colours in the varieties j flowering in 
April and May. 

Varieties are,} Oriental Hyacinth with An- 
gle white flowers— double white flowers 

red Angle and double flowers — flefli-eoloured 
Angle and double flowers — blue Angle and 
double flowers — purple-blue Angle and dou- 
ble flowers— fleih-coloured Angle and double 
. — yellow-flowered — double white with red 
eyes or middles — double white with purple 
eyes— double white with flefh-coloured eyes- 
double white with yellow eyes— double agate- 
blue — double ami Angle porcelain-blue — dou- 
ble and Angle violet-coloured. 

Of each of the above forts, there are many 
intermediate varieties, amounting in the whole 
to fome hundreds, differing from one another 
in fome refpe6l or other, as in the {hades or. 
tints of each refpcclive colour ; the iize and 
poAtion of the pips or florets, their number 
and mode of arrangement in each fpike, the 
form and Aze of the fpikes, and fome other 
variations ; all of winch varieties have been 
obtained from feed, and by which many new- 
ones of the above principal forts are annually 
gained ; each variety is, by the florifts, diftin- 
gu ilhed either by the name of the place where 
firft railed, or perfon who raifed them, or that 
of illuftrious perfonages, as the greateft kings, 
the bravcft generals, famous poets, and cele- 
brated ancient hiftorians, the gods, goddefies, 
and the like ; often bellowing fuch names ou 
them as denote their value : fo that in this 
prodigious multitude, now of many hundreds, 
and new ones annually acquired, to which 
names are giver, according to the fancy of the 
different propagators, if would be impoffible 
to exhibit any accurate lift here of any thing 
fo variable: but the names of the capital va- 
rieties moll in vogue arc always to be found 
in moll of the eminent feedfmen's catalogues ; 
who alter or make additions according as new 
forts occur. 

'J 'his fpecies of Hyacinthus and its varieties 
poflefltng a degree of pre-eminence above all 
the other fpcc'ics of this genus, arc the forts 
commonly ellecmed and cultivated by the flo- 
rifts, und'thc forts generally meant and nnder- 
llood, when we fpeak limply of the Hyacinth. 
2. Hyacinthus non-fcriptus. 

Wood Hyacinth, or Hare-Mis.] Hath a 
fmall bulbous root ; narrow leaves, Ave or Ax 
inches long; upright (lower flalks, Ax or fe- 
ven inches high ; and bcll-lhaped, Ax-parted, 
blue flowers, involute at top, ranged all on 
one lide of the llalk, appearing in March and 
Apiil. 

Fariety.] With white flowers. 



Both the varieties grow wild in our woods, 
fome pafture fields, and near and under hedg- 
es; and are cultivated in many gardens as 
furniture for wood-walks, wildernefles, &c. 
and in the common borders. 

3. Hyacinthus ccrnuus. 
Nodding-flowcred Spanif/i Hyacinth.] Hath 

a fmall bulbous root ; narrow, ere£t leaves, 
five or fix inches long; an upright flower- 
ftalk, fix or feven inches high; bell-lhaped 
red flowers, ranged on one fide of the ftalk, 
and the top of the fpike nodding or bowing 
downward ; flowering in April. 

4. Hyacinthus amethyftinus. 
Jmethyfline- coloured Hyacinth.'] Hath a 

fmallifh bulbous root ; upright, robuft flower- 
ftalk, a foot high, terminated by many fmall, 
bell-lhaped flowers, cylindric at the bafe, and 
cut at top half into fix parts, of a deep ame- 
thyftine-blue colour; flowering in February 
and March. 

The following are the Mufcari Hyacinths, 
diftinguilhed by their corolla being more glo- 
bular and fwollen than the former forts. 

5. Hyacinthus Mufcari. 

Mufcari, or Mujk Hyacinth.} Hath a large 
oval bulbous root, fending up feveral narrow, 
furrowed, thickifh leaves, eight or nine inches 
long, ending in obtufe points ; an upright 
flower-ftalk, half a foot high, adorned with 
oval, reflexed, faded-purple flowers, impart- 
ing a ft rong mufky odour. 

Varieties.} With purplifli flowers below, 
and yellow at top — and with large yellow 
flowers. 

6. Hyacinthus comofus. 

Tufted Hyacinthus, commonly called Fair- 
haired Hyacinth.] Hath a large bulbous root ; 
narrow, fword-iliaped leaves, a foot long, di- 
minilhing to a ftiarp point ; an upright flower- 
ilalk, about a foot high, adorned with angu- 
lar, cylindric flowers, terminated by a tufted 
duller of oval florets, the top ones barren, of 
different colours in the vaiieties ; flowering in 
April and Mav. 

Faricties.] Tufted Hyacinth with purple 
flowers — with blue flowers — and with white 
flowers. 

7. Hyacinthus msnfhifus. 

Afrulh-ws-jloiiu-nn*. ' or Feathered Hya- 
cinth.] Hyacinthus with a large bulbous root, 
lending up feveral narrow, plane, fmooth 
leaves, a loot long, ending in obtufe points ; 
upright flowcr-llaiks, a foot and a half high, 
the upper half garnilhed with many oval blue 
flowers, in tufted panicles, having finely cut 
feathered-like petals, mollly deftitute of the 
pans of fnuSliiicntion, fo never produce feeds ; 
appearing in April and Mav. 

4 C ' S. Hya- 
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8. Hvacinthus hotryeides. 
Grape-ciuftercd, or Grape Hyacinth.} Hath 

a i'mutliih bulbous root; many narrow, cy- 
lindric, canalicuhued, eWl leaves, half a foot 
Ion'? ; an upright flalk, iix or eight inches 
hi-h, adorned with many i'mall, globular- 
ovate, cloielv-placed flowers, in a clufteied 
fpike in the manner of a bunch of grapes; of 
different colours in the varieties, appearing 
in April. 

Varieties.'] Grape Hyacinth with blue 
flowers — white (lowers — and with afh-colour- 
ed flowers. 

9 . HvAcrxTHt r s raceme fits. 

Racctr.sus Grape Hyacinth] Hath a middle- 
fr/ed bulbous root ; fword-fhaped loofe leaves, 
fix or eijht inches long; a rlower-ftalk fix 
inches high, terminated by many fmall, o.val. 
blue flowers, in a racemous ciufrer, clofcly 
placed at top ; flowering in April. 

1 0. Hyaci N THirs first inus. 
Late-firxtring Spanijk Hyacinth.] With 

flowers having the exterior petals almoft di- 
ftinct, the interior ones coaiijoined, 

The flowers of all the forts, in their cha- 
racteriftical o_r ltngle (late, coniift of one 
holiow, fomewhat bell-fhapcd petal, cut more 
or lefs into fix parts at top ; but in the double 
flowers, the petals are multiplied in feveral 
feries, one within another, as in the double 
Oriental Hyacinth, the flowers of which are 
considerably the largeft and inoft beautiful of 
all the fpecies. 

Ail thefc fpecies of Hyacinthus, and their 
refpective varieties, are hardy, bulbous-rooted 
perennials, of great duration in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and fblk ; the leaves anting from 
the root in fpring, and amidft them the rlow- 
er-ftalk ; but one generally from each bulb 
is naked, or without leaves, and the upper 
part is terminated by the flowers, commonly 
in a fort of fpike; in fome extended wide at 
bottom, upon their pedicles, diminhhing gra- 
dually to the top, in a pyramidal form, as 
obtains in mod: of the varieties of the Ori- 
ental Hvaciiuh ; flowering principally in 
April anci May, fuccecded by plenty of ripe 
fe-d in June and July; then the leaves and 
flalks decay, and the roots lofc their fibres, 
and become' inactive for a month or weeks; 
during which period is the time to lift die- 
roots, as may be ncccfiary in fome forts an- 
nually, especially the choice varieties of the 
Oriental kind, and in others every two or 
three years, to fcparate the increafed ofl'-fets 
from the main bulbs, and to tranfplant them 
into frefh prepared beds, &c. and being taken 
up at the above period of reft, may be kept 
out of ground till autumn, or even until fpring 



following, occafionally ; though they flower 
Itrongeft when planted again in October or 
November. 

All the fpecies and refpective varieties are 
fo hardy, as to grow freely in any of the 
open beds or borders in the full ground ; 
dower and produce feed annually, and mod 
of them increafe exceedingly by ofF-lets of 
the root. 

With refpedt to their ufe in gardens, all the- 
fpecies and varieties are proper to be employ- 
ed as furniture to adorn the open borders and 
tlower-beds ; the tine varieties of the Oriental- 
Hyacinth are commonly cultivated in beds by 
themfetves : the common kinds of them r how- 
ever, along with the other fpecies, may alio 
be planted both in beds feparately, and in af— 
femb'age with other hardy bulbous fpring flow- 
ers, in the common borders; in which difpofing 
them in patches, three or four roots together in 
each patch, placing them three or four inches 
deep ; in which mode of difpofition they will 
effect a confpicuous variety in April and May. 
Of the Oriental Kinds. 
But the Oriental Hyacinth, the' chief of the 
Hyacinth tribe for beauty, elegance, and va- 
riety, is bv florifls commonly depoiited in beds 
by themfelvcs, both for the convenience of 
viewing them together more commodioufly,and 
to have occasional Jhelter from the rigours of 
winter, and during the time of their bloom ; 
(or although they are hardy enough to fucceed 
without any protection, yet they being rather 
of a delicate temperature, by allowing theirt 
fhelter on particular occafions, thev are mado 
to blow much larger and fairer, and the bloom 
continued longer in beauty ; and as the fine 
varieties poflels a degree of pre-eminence, and* 
often purchalcd at a great price, it is certainly 
moil ncceffary to allow them all poffible af- 
fi fiance to blow them in perfection. 

They arc fold in great variety by all the 
feed dealers. The prices arc from two-pence 
or three -pence, to one or feveral (hillings pev 
root, up to five or ten pounds, or more, for 
fome capital varieties ; and fome varieties are 
in fuch highclrecm among florifls, that twen- 
ty or thirty pounds is fomciimcs given for a 
tingle bulb. 

The Dutch forts arc in mod eflcem, that 
is, tliofe that are imported annually from Hol- 
land; for thofc people excel all Kurope in rail- 
ing the grcatclt variety from feed, ami alfo in 
blowing them in the great-eft perfection, owing 
either to the nature of their foil or climate, in 
being peculiarly adapted to the growth of the 
bulbs; but let that be as it may, great <|iiunti- 
ties are annually imported from that country 
by the dcalera, and fold by inoft of the itur- 
ferymcn 
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ferymen and fcedfmen, who have catalogues 
of the names of" the varieties, and their prices 
annexed, which are various according to thei; 
forts. 

As many perfons may not have inclination 
for cultivating the high-rated varieties, there 
are many of the inferior forts that produce 
very pretty flowers, which may he had at mode- 
rate prices, and may be cultivated either ' 
beds, or in the open borders, in common 
with other hardy, bulbous -rooted flowers, 
without any protection, and will blow freely, 
though probably not fo large and elegant 
thole fine varieties indulged with the nice m 
nagement of a profeiTed florift, as hereafter 
mentioned ; yet will exhibit a very beautiful 
bloom, and make fome of the prettied: orna- 
ments of the flower-borders. 

Having once obtained fome roots of any 
of the varieties, you may increafe your flock 
annually by off-fets, which they, however, do 
nor yield fo freely as fome other bulbs, fo mull 
make the moll of every one that offers ; and 
they all furniih plenty of feed every year, by 
which new varieties may be raifed; for all the 
new forts are always fi rft obtained by that 
mode of propagation ; and each refpedtive va- 
riety fo obtained, is afterwards increafed by 
off-fets of the root.. The railing them, how- 
ever, from feed, is tedious in practice, for the 
feedling bulbs are hardly brought to flower in 
lei's than four or five rears ; but as by this 
means the flock may be greatly increafed, and 
many new flowers acquired, it rewards for the 
toil, in enjoying the pkafure of feeing new 
varieties of one's own railing, and the flock 
greatly multiplied either for pleafure or profit. 

The principal properties that conltitute a 
good Hyacinth of the Oriental kind, are, the 
item perfectly upright, of moderate length 
and fo Along and well proportioned, as to 
iullain the weight of the florets without bend- 
ing. The florets fhould be large, fwelling 
below, expanded above, and numerous, ten 
or fifteen at lead, but are often twenty or 
thirty in number, and (hould be placed equal- 
ly round the Hem, the pedicles on which they 
grow, longer below than above, diminithing 
gradually in length upward, fo as to reprcfent 
a pyramid, each pedicle fo robull as to iup- 
port the florets without drooping. 

Propagation, Planting, and Culture. 

The propagation of all the varieties is bv 
off-fets from the root, like other bulbous- 
rooted perennials (lee Bulhus); and by feed, 
to obtain new varieties, both of which me- 
thods of propagation as hereafter directed. 
We will full proceed in their general cul- 
ture. 



With' refpecl to the proper foil, fituation, 
planting, and culture, of this celebrated fpecies 
of Hyacinth and varieties, — let it be remarked 
d\at they fucceed beft in a -light foil, and will 
profper in any common earth of a garden cf 
that temperature, but delight more particularly 
in moderate fancy ground; allow them, how- 
ever, as light a foil as vour garden poffibly 
affords, in a dry, open, funny fituation, di- 
ll-ant from the drip of trees ; for thefe bulbs, if 
planted in flrong or very moift land, are apt 
to rot in winter, or become difeafed ; if, there- 
fore, the foil of your flower-borders or beds 
is of a flrong, heavy quality, that part de- 
figned principally for Hyacinths may be me- 
liorated by adding light materials, fuch as any 
light fandy earth, from the furface of fome 
field, common, or other place (not out of 
deep pits), or drift or fea-fand, or any upper 
fandy foil, or light earthy compoft ; and 
fhould the foil of the borders, &c. be of a 
rery light, {harp, fandy nature, a portion of 
light, mellow, loamy earth, and neat's dung, 
or well rotted dung of old hot-beds, will 
make a fine compoft for the Hyacinth, being 
previoufly added long enough for the dung to 
be converted into mould. After all, if the 
common earth of the borders is of a mode- 
rately light pliable nature, as above ohferved, 
and has been occasionally manured with rot- 
ten duna, it will fuit the common forts very 
well, without any other preparation than good 
:lig£>ing, &c. ohferving, in cither cafe, to 
work the ground well one fpade deep at leait, 
f the depth of foil admits, railing the bed or 
border a little above the general level to 
avoid copious moifturc; and rake the furface 
fmooth. 

But the florin's generally prepare a favou- 
rite compoft for their rare kinds of Hyacinths, 
which is principally this: light:, fandy loam, 
or any fandy earth from a pillured held or 
common, the top fpit, not more than ten or 
twelve inches deep, of which about one third 
to one of drift or fea-fand, from the furface, 
and the fame quantity of rotten neat's dung ; 
mixing and calling the whole in u heap ridge- 
ways," in fome dry funny cxpofure, to lie le- 
veral months at lealt, or if a venr or more, 
the better (fee Composts). But to the above 
materials, fome add alio a quantity of rotten 
leaves of trees, thoroughly rotten tanner's 
b.uk. or any perfectly rotten earthy wood, or 
rotten faw-dult ; all of which together greatly 
improves the compolition : though as thole 
are not always readily obtained, the other 
comport is liequen:>v ufed with great fuccels. 
With either of theie comports a bed is pre- 
pared in September, or c.uly in (Xrtobcr, 
4 C a ' four 
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four feet wide and two deep, fo that a cavity 
mud be digged that width and depth, and 
filled up entirely with the competition, fix 
inches above the corffuaou level, to allow for 
fettling, leaving ic a fortnight or a month to 
fettle, and is then ready tor the reception of 
the Hyacinths. 

The virtuoil in thefe plants never plant the 
fine torts two years together in the fume bed 
or earth, without tome previous renewal ; for 
by planting them every year in a frelh bed, or 
frefh prepared compoft, it greatly improves 
the lize and beautv of the flowers. 

The proper feafon tor planting them is either 
in October, or firft fortnight in November; 
and thofe then planted moot early in fpring, 
and flower ftrong at their ufual feafon, April 
and A fay ; but thofe planted later in au- 
tumn, or continued out of ground till January 
and February, for a late bloom, will flower 
weaker and with inferior beauty ; fo that the 
principal part ihould always be planted at the 
time firft mentioned. 

If it is defigned to plant any of the com- 
mon or more ordinary kinds, to adorn the 
open borders contiguous to principal walks, or 
lawns near the habitation, to increafe the vari- 
ety in afiemblage with other bulbous-rooted 
fpring flowers, as early tulips, narciflufes, 
anemones, ranunculutW, &c. they fhould be 
difpofed towards the front, more or lefs, in 
a varied order, in patches of three roots in 
each, three or four inches deep ; and the 
patches may be from about one yard to three 
ov four diftance : here let them ftand to take 
their chance, without any further care, and 
they wiil flower in their ufual feafon, and, in 
this mode of difpofuion, will ftrikc the eye 
molt agreeably among the other flowers then 
in bloom. 

But the fine doubles and other valuable va- 
rieties arc commonlv depoflted in beds by 
themfclvcs, as wc before obferved, for the 
convenience of affording them occafional pro- 
tection from inclement weather: thefe beds 
ihould be four feet wide, and well wrought 
to the depth before mentioned ; and if there 
is any danger, of water ("landing, or much 
moifture in winter, raifc them five or fix 
inches above the general level ; but if dry 
ground, two or three inches isfufficicnt, finifh- 
ing them gradually rounding in the middle, 
allowing two-feet wide alleys between bed and 
bed. In each bed you may plant four or live 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches dirtam 
in each row, and about four inches deep. As 
to the mode of planting, it may cither be in 
drills drawn the above depth (fee Drill- 
Sow I no, &c.) or by dibble, or by bedding 



them in, i. e. with the fp'ade or rake, trim- 
ming the earth evenly from off the top of the 
bed, four inches deep, into the alleys ; then 
draw lines along the furface the abovediftance, 
place the roots upon the lines, bottom down- 
wards, nine inches afunder, thrufting the bot- 
tom part a little into the earth ; which being 
done, cover the roots over with the earth 
which was drawn off" the bed for that purpofe, 
as evenly as poflible, to the proper depth ; 
and as foon as they are planted, in either me- 
thod, let the furface of the bed be raked 
fmooth, and the work is done. 

The bulbs being planted, the next care is 
to protecT: the choiceft forts in the beds occa- 
lionally, during winter, from fevcre froft, to 
enfure the greater fuccefs ; for although the 
bulb itfelf is hardy enough, yet very intenfe 
froft is fometimes apt to afredt the young new- 
fhot fibres of the root, alfo the fummit of the 
young advancing flower-bud, and occafion it 
to blow weaker than it otherwife would ; 
therefore -when fevere froft lets in, it is eafy 
to guard thofe placed together in beds ; but 
thofe difperfed about the borders in patches, 
cannot be fo readily fheltered : but they will all 
blow tolerably well without that precaution. 
Thofe in beds, however, may be readily pro- 
tected by a covering of ftraw, or any kind of 
dry ftrawy litter, three or four inches thick ; or 
may previoufly arch the beds with hoops or 
rods, or with movable arched frames of open 
work, and covered with mats ; obferving% in 
either mode of covering, to practife it only 
in fevere frofts, for there will be but little 
danger of moderate frofts penetrating deep 
enough to do any hurt ; nor. ever permit the 
covering to remain a day longer than the fe- 
vcrity of the froft continues, the free air be- 
ing an important article for the welfare of the 
plants. 

Towards fpring, when the flower-buds arc 
beginning to appear above-ground, the beds 
of the fine forts, if intended to allow them all 
poflible protection from inclement weather, 
Ihould, if not done in winter, be arched over, 
to be covered every night with mats, particu- 
larly at the appearance of (harp frofts, or 
when there are cold cutting winds, being care- 
ful to take them off every morning in mild 
weather. 

In March, or early in April, the flowcr- 
ftcmr. will advance fa ft in ftature; according 
as thofe of the bell forts arrive nearly at their 
full height, it is proper to fupport them, by 
placing a I'mall flick, fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, clofe to each plant, being careful not 
to ihrtift it into the bulb, and fo tie the ftcms 
neatly to each flick, whereby the I'pikcs of 
flowers, 
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flowers, which being heavy, would otherwife 
be borne down by wind or wet, will be pre- 
ferved in an upright pofition. 

When they arrive to bloom, the curious 
forts that are in beds, may be preferved much 
longer in beauty, by being fcreened occafion- 
ally from the fun and rain, by a fort of awn- 
ing or umbrella of mats or canvafs ; obferving 
they fliould be (haded only from the mid-day 
fun from about ten to three or four o'clock, 
and only from exceflive rains and boifterous 
winds ; for they fliould enjoy the morning and 
evening fun, and the benefit of moderate 
fhowers ; thefe covers are fometimes con- 
trived like a tent, of width and height enough 
for company to walk under them to view the 
flowers, and that the plants may enjoy the 
benefit of free air ; having the 'fides to iet 
down and up at pleafire, like curtains ; as 
alfo the top to draw off occ. iiun illy to admit 
moderate warm (bowers ; thus may thefe flow- 
ers be continued in their fulled beauty three o: 
four weeks, and exhibit a fairer bloom than 
thofe that are fully expofed. 

After the flowers, however, begin natu- 
rally to fade, remove all covering entirely 
away, that the bulbs and increating off-fe:s 
may receive all pofiible benefit from the free 
air. 

After the fcafon of flowering is over, the 
next care is to take up the bulbs, in riie norifiV 
language called, lifting the roots ; for the fine 
forts fhould be taken up at tins period, both 
to feparate any off-fets for increife. and foi 
the benefit of the main bulbs, whi.h will al- 
ways flower fl ranger than inch that are fufFvr- 
cd to remain two or more years unremoved : 
fo always take up the large, blowing roots 
annually after flowering. 

The proper time for this work of lifting 
the bulbs is in fummer, foon after thtv have 
done flowering, when their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, as then the bulbs have hud their 
full growth for that feafon, and ihould by no 
means remain longer in the ground, as, if 
much rain (hould happen, they would be apt 
to imbibe moillure, and become fpongy, and 
have tendency to rot alter removal. Diy wea- 
ther mull be chofen, and a trowel, or fmall 
fpade, is proper for lifting them, taking tlicm 
up one and one ; and break off the flem with- 
in an inch or two of its origin, which being 
thick and very fucrulent, the moillure thereof 
might return 'again into the bulb, to its detri- 
ment; then lay them in an airy room, out of 
the mid-day fun, to dry off the grol's moillure 
gradually, and to ripen the bulbs to a due 
hardnefs, appearing of a purplifh tinge; other- 
wife they arc apt to rot, being more impatient 



of humidity than almoff. any other kind of 
hardy bulbs. 

But fometimes the florifts, in taking up thefe 
bulbs as above, previous to houfing them, 
immediately lay the choicer kinds into a raifed 
oblong ridge of dry light earth, in a free, open 
fuuation, to remain for a week or two to 
plump, and to promote a mote perfectly firm 
mature ripenefs, for good keeping, by the 
power of the fun gradually drawing off the 
grofs humidity more effectually, without be- 
ing immediately expofed to the fierce heat 
thereof : though if exceflive rains fhould ca- 
(ually happen at that period, it might prove 
prejudicial to the bulbs in fome degree, by 
their imbibing a confiderable glut of the moif- 
ture thereby occaiioned ; fo that, to avoid this, 
if managed as above, they will be very well 
prepared for keeping many months. 

When the bulbs are, however, properly- 
ripened in either of the above methods, let 
them be taken up and fepatated from any off- 
fcts, well cleared from earth, loofe {kins, and 
fibres at bottom ; then, after expoiing them a 
few hours in the fun. put them up in boxes 
finglv, or upon dry Shelves out of the fun, to 
remain till the feaion for planting them again; 
obferving the fame method as before directed. 

Propagation by OiF-fets. — All off-fets ap- 
pearing about, the main bulbs at the lifting 
teafon, are to be carefully feparated from 
them, either as foon as they ate taken up. or 
after the bulbs have lain to ripsn, kept fepa- 
rate, and planted in September or October, in 
beds by thcmfelves in rows fix inches afun- 
der. and two or three deep, wheie let them 
remain a year or two then take them up at 
tiie proper lifting feafon in fummer, and ma- 
nage as directed for the large blowing roots. 

Railing rhem from Seed. — The railing thefe 
bulbs from feed is praclifed bv the curious, 
to obtain new vaiietics, as well as increafe 
their Hock ; obferving. that from the time of 
("owing, it will be four or five years before 
the bulbs will produce flowers ; the feed ri- 
pens in June or July, which may eafUy hi 
laved from your own plants, fulfering fomc 
of the fined (ingles and half doubles to fund 
to ripen it in pei fection. 

The proper fcafon for Cowing it is Septem- 
ber and O.tober ; and the plants will come up 
in fpring following. 

It grows freely in the open ground, in a 
bed or border of light earth; or if no great 
mianlitv is to be town, it may he fown in 
pots or boxes, which will be convenient to 
move occalionally to different lunations at 
different feafons. In cither method ehoofe 
light rich earth, make the iurface fmooth, 
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Yow the feeds evenly, and cover them an inch 
or an inch and a half deep ; it they arc -fown 
in pots or boxes, let thofe he plunged to their 
rims in a drv place, &vi in November remove 
them either under a hor-hed frame to have oc- 
t afional ihclrer in winter, or cover them at 
the approach of hard fi eft with fome light dry 
litter, ufms; the fame precaution alio to thofe 
fown in beds : hut let them be fully expofed in 
all mild weather. 

The plants will come up in the fpring, ap- 
pearing firft with very final 1 leaves ; keep 
them verv clean from weeds all fummer, lift 
a little earth over the bed in autumn, and in 
winter ufe the fame precaution as before; and 
in the fecond fummer, in June, when their 
leaves begin ro decay, take up the young 
bulbs, to be planted out in nuifery beds, which 
mav he done inAuguft or September, planting 
them in fmall driils two inches deep, having 
the drills three or four inches afunder : here 
let them (land two years, lifting half an inch 
of earth over the furface in autumn, and give 
occasional covering in winter : after this they 
are to be taken up at the ufual lifting-feafon, 
managed as the other bulbs, and planted in 
autumn where you delign they lhall flower. 
Of the other nine Specie*. 

The other nine fpecies and varieties of this 
genus, Hvacinthus, though inferior to the 
oriental kind, are eligible, both to plant in 
beds, and for cnibellilhing the common borders, 
&cc. they effect an agieeable variety, when 
difpofed'in little clutters, in affcmblage with 
other low fpring-flowcrs : planting them in 
autumn, anv time before Chriftmas, towards 
the fionr, three, four, or five roots in a patch, 
shout three inches deep, and they will all 
flower in fpring following. They may be 
furfered to remain unrtmoved two or three 
years, when they will be increa'.ed by oft-let", 
into i.irge bunches, and ihould then be taken 
up at the decay of the flowers and leaves in 
fummer, to {operate the ori-!ets, plaining the 
large roots again in tiie holders, Sec. as bcloic 
in autumn ; and the heft of the oiT-fets that yoi. 
mav have occafmn for, may be planted in uui- 
fcry-beds for a,vt..ror two'. 

Their propagation is eHecled plentifully In 
the off-lets, as rihovc-mentioncd, winch all 
the forts pioducc in -re.it plenty, and whin 
may be uken up eveiv Itiond or third y ai 
when the 'leaves decay, and the off-It. ts lepa- 
r.ttci and innruped as .ibuve directed. 
T»bU:vlkr Uway.ihi in ll'ahr (1 audi, 

Poti or /3«,i of K (l r:K >.> Sonet, in the Ap,nt 

ments of a J)ivel!inP-houJe, ami in a Hot- 

houfc, 'fcV. 

Hyacinths may be forwatded to early flow- 
5 



1 ering in winter and fpring, by placing fame 
bulbs thereof in root-glafles of water, or in 
pots, or fmall boxes of land, or light, dry, 
fandy earth, in October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, CvC. and placed in a warm 
apartment of a dwelling-houfe, or in a green- 
houfe or hot-houfe ; and, in all of which, 
they will blow very agrceablv, earlier or later 
in the above feafons, according to the time the 
bulbs are planted and introduced in the allotted 
places. 

The planting in the wnter-glaffes may be 
done any time from October till March ■ the 
glafles for this pin pofe are fold at the glafs- 
fhops, and many of the principal feed-fhops 
and nurferies, at from five to nine (hillings 
per dozen ; they are of the bottle kind, but 
with a flraight upright body narrowing a little 
upward gradually to the top, where it termi- 
nates in a wide, concave mouth, to contain 
one root or bulb; rill them withfoft, clear 
water, up to the neck, and a little way in the 
concavity of the mouth ; place one bulb in 
each glafs, with the bottom or root part a lit- 
tle in the water, the top upright ; and let the 
bottles either within a warm room window, 
and if towards the fun, will be of greater ad- 
vantage, or placed on a chimney-piece or 
Ihelves of a light room, where a fire is kept, 
to bring the bulbs forwarder in growth. 

They will all foon put forth ftrong root- 
fibres down into the water, and pufli leaves and 
flower- buds at top, which will advance regu- 
larly for flowering in their peculiar manner ; 
obferving to renew the water occafionally 
when it becomes foul or fetid, difcharging 
the old, and immediately fill up the bottles 
with frelh water, which is all the culture thev 
require ; and they will thus flower very agree- 
ably in winter and early in fpring, January, 
February, and March ; obferving, that when 
the ilalks and flower-fpikes arc'conllderably 
idvanccd, (hould place a neat fmall (tick to 
each to ftipport them in an upiight growth. 

Or to obtain them in bloom at the mo ft 
early period, place fotne glaffes containing the 
' Liihv. in u hot-houfe or forcing-houfc, eVc. 
.lure accommodated with Inch departments, 
old they will flower \cry early in great per- 
ccl ion. 

In the above piaffes the bulbs will flower in 
i bout fix, eight, or ten weeks, according 
where placed; as thofe in a hot-houfe wit! 
•encralh advance fooneft into (lower: anil in 
ill nf whu ii, they will continue three or four 
veeks in Mom...' 

[.ikewife h\ planting fome bulbs in pots or 
ic.it boxes <>( light eaith or find, anv time in 
)clobcr, November, December, ike. and 
placed 
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placed as above, either in a dwelling-room, or 

trecn-houfe, or hot-houfe, &c. they will 
ower at an early feafon, but confiderably 
fooner and the moft. early in a hot-Jioufe, or 
any forcing department under glaflTes, worked 
either by fire or bark-bed heat, &c. for this 
purpofe, having fome middling final! pots, or 
fmall, neat, oblong boxes, fix inches deep, 
fill them half way, or a little more, either with 
dry light earth, or with that of a fandy nature, 
or with fand; plant one, two, or three bulbs in 
each pot, according to the fize; prefs the bot- 
tom gently into the earth, and fill up with more 
earth or fand, over the crown of the bulbs; 
or, if boxes, may plant feveral in each in the 
fame manner; and, being thus plamed, place 
the pots or boxes in any of the above-men- 
tioned departments, the 'moft convenient and 
fuitablc ; give moderate watering with foft 
water, when the earth appears dry, but will 
be more frequently requifice to any as are 
placed in a hut-houfe, &c. in which they will 
flower in fix or eight weeks ; obferving, in all 
of which, when the flowering is part, and the 
ftalks -and leaves decayed, take up the bulbs, 
clean and dry them,, and may afterwards be 
planted in the full ground for the future year, 
to recover- ftrength, and produce fome good 
off-fets, for further propagation of the refpec- 
tive forts. 

The forts of Hyacinths generally ufed for 
the above occaiions, both for glafles and pots, 
Sec. are principally any varieties of the ori- 
ental kind, efpecially for blowing in water ; 
though any of the forts may be occaiionally 
ufed in each method. 

Tn procuring Hyacinths for the above occa- 
fions, be careful to choofc perfectly found, 
firm bulbs, and with the root pare at bottom 
full, plump and Hrm. 

HYDRANGEA, Hydrangea. 

There are two fpecies, one a ihrubby, de- 
ciduous plant, three or four feet high, for the 
ihrubbcry ; and the other an herbaceous, molt 
beautiful' flowering perennial for the (love; 
both forts having merit for ihe variety and 
beauty of their hu ge, cord.ite, limple foliage, 
and bunches of quinqucpetalous flowers. 

Oafs and older, Dtcaniiria Digyn'ia. 

Cficnat-lera.'] .Calyx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at lop. Corolla, live rouudiih 
petals. Stamina, ten filaments, alternately 
longer than each oilier, and roundilh. ditly- 
mous anthera\ Pistillum, a roundilh gcr- 
nicii under the corolla, two ihort flylcs. and 
obtufc liigmas. Pkricarpium, a roundilh. 
didvmous, hilocular caplule, ciowncd by the 
permanent llylcs, like two horns, and con- 
tains numerous. fmall angular feeds. 



The fpecies are, 

1. Hydrangea arborefcens. 

Tree-like Hydrangea] Hath a fibrous, very' 
fpreading root ; fending up feveral fhrubby, 
thick, pithy, perennial ftalks, three or four 
feet high ; garnilhed at each joint with largifh, 
heart- ihaped, ferrated, oppofite leaves, on long, 
foot-ftalks; and large cymofe bunches of 
white flowers at the top of the ftalks. 

It is a native of North America, is very 
hardy, and flowers here in July and Auguft, 
but rarely produces good feeds in England. 

The propagation of this fpecies is very 
eafy, for its fpreading roots fending up many 
ftalks, they may be flipped ofF with great 
facility in autumn or fpring, with roots to 
each, and may be planted in the ftirubbery 
to remain, or in nurfery rows as may be con- 
venient. 

2. Hydrangea grandis. 

Great fprcadhiv-flovjcred Hydrangea.] Rifes 
with a fpreading root, fending up feveral her- 
baceous ftalks about one to two feet high ; gar- 
niflied with large, heart-fhaped, pointed, fawed 
leaves, on ihort foot-ftalks, and very large 
cymofe bunches of flowers at the top of the 
ftalks, of a whitilh-green colour at firft com- 
ing out, but when full blown, turning to a 
pale reddiih-white. 

This plant is worthy of a place in every 
ftove ; the flowers, which come out in June 
and July, make a grand appearance, fome of 
the bunciies being near a foot diameter ; it 
requires to be cor.ftamly kept in the ftove, and 
is propagated by parting the roots in the fpring, 
potting them and plunged into the bark-bed, 
and civins: proper waterings. 

HYDRASTIS, ycilowVoot. 

This genus fumifhes a hardy perennial 
plant, with roundilh leaves and' tripctalous 
(lowers. 

Oafs and order. Polyainirla Pchgynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
three regular, ovute petals. Stamina, nu- 
merous compreued linear filaments, much 
ihorter than the corolla, and topped with ob- 
tufe, com pre 11 td anthera;. Pistillum, a 
number of ovate germens cohered in an 
oval little head, with very J hoi t llyles, crown- 
ed with hro.nl. comprelkd iligm'ata. Peri- 
carimi'M, a berry inmpofed of oblong acini, 
containing oblong iccds. 

Then- is onlv one Iperics, 

Hydrastis < ana.uti/:'.-. 

Camtd., Uydr.fs, c'r Ytlhiv Root.] Hath 
an irtrgular. llelhv, vellnw root, from which 
aiifcs one or two ilall.s about ten inches high, 
and near the honoin an iinlenud, roundilh 
leaf on a foot-il;d!s, with the upper part gar- 
ni, lied 
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nifhed by a lefTcr one of the fame form 
embracing the ftalk ; this is terminated by a 
Angle -white tripetalous flower, which is fuc- 
ceeded by an acinatefl |fruit of" a bright-red 
colour. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed 
fowu foon after the fruit is ripe, in pots of 
flrong earth, protecting them from the feverity 
of winter, and in fpring the plants will arife ; 
place them in the fhade till autumn, and when 
the leaves are decayed, plant die roots in a 
fhady place, there to remain. 

HY r MENJEA, American Locuft Tree. 

A tender exotic for the ftove, garnifhed 
with oblong, pointed leaves, and fpikes ofde- 
tandrious flowers. 

Oafs and order, Decoidria A-fsnsgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a coriaceous, one- 
leaved cup, with a ihorr tube, and four- patt- 
ed, erect, unequal herder. Corolla, pen- 
tapetulous, ami almofi papilionaceous, con- 
lilting of a vcxillum formed of the two upper 
petals, which are oval and feffile ; the wings 
sr^ alio two lateral petals, and the carina is a 
channeled, hollowed petal b.dow. Stami- 
xa, ten very long, fubulate filaments, with 
linear anthers. Pistillum, a lcymitar- 
ihaped, compreflcd gern.en, with a very long, 
deflexsd, briltly ftyle, and thick, top-ihaped 
itigma. Pericarp (um, a iarge, oval-ob- 
long, one-celled pod, containing a powdery 
pulp with many ovate feeds. 

The ipecies is, 

H V ME y.E A CowbarlL 

American Lnuji-tree.] Rifcs to a large 
fpreading tree, divided into many branches, 
garniihed with fmooth, oblong, pointed, ftiff 
leaves, joined by pairs at the foot-llalk ; and, 
at the ends of the branches, loofe fpikes of 
ve'low, purple-ftripcd flowers, growing two 
or three on fhort foot-ilalks together, fuc- 
cceded by large flelhy pod:;. 

The relin of this tree is the Gum Aniinc of 
the ihops. 

Ic is propagated by fotds fown fingly in fmall 
pots, and pluiiLtd in a lift- bed: when the 
plan's are co.nc up, tlicy mtift !>c removed to 
the bark-bed jn tiic ftove, where they mull 
o;rifn:u'v I :en:':u<!. 

HVl'h.'iCUM, St. Juhn's-Wort. 

This genus fiTnillie:. ft- vera I h.irdy. deci- 
d r.v.s ihrnbs, and uti lerlht uhby plants, tor 
the ihrubhc: v ; and tome tender ilirubby ex- 
otic ., lor thef-n-fii-liriuff ; all of them adorned 
with oblong and oval litnplc foliage, and pen- 
tap'.;t;iloir, v How tlowers in i lul'ttrs. 

CI il's and order, Potyad-//./u,i Pclyanetrifl. 

('.'iarae'en.] Calyx is divided' into five 
ov.J, permanent fegmcnts. Corolla, live 



oblong -oval, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
numerous filaments, joined in feveral bodies, 
and fmall anthcree. Pistillum, a roundifh 
germen, from one to three or five ftyles, but 
mqft commonly three, and fimple ftigmas. 
Pe ricarpium, a roundi/h capfule, of as 
many cells as Uiere are ftylcs, and numerous 
oblong feeds. 

There are about fix or feven fpecies com- 
monly retained in the Englilh gardens as plants 
of ornament, four of them hardy, and three 
tender. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Hypericum hirc'mum. 

Stinking Si. Jo/in's-,Tort.] Hypericum with 
feveral fhrubby, two-edged ftalks from the 
root, three or four feet high, branching by 
pairs oppolite at every joint ; oblong-oval, 
cloie-futing, oppofitc leaves : and at the ends 
of all the young {hoots, clufters of yellow 
flowers, having the ftamina longer than the 
petals, and three ftyles. 

The whole plant has a flrong difagreeable 
odour. 

Fari r ties.] Stinking St. John's-wort, with 
flrong ftalks, iix or eight feet high, broad 
leaves, and large flowers — inodorous St. John's* 
won, with ilrong ftalks, broad leaves, and 
without any dilagrceable odour — with' vari- 
egated leaves. 

All thefe varieties arc Ihruhhy, flower in 
June and July, in fuch numerous clufters, 
that the fhrubs appear covered with them, and 
produce abundance of feed in autumn. 

2. Hypericum canarienfe. 

Canary St. Jo/in's-Wort.] Hath fhrubby 
ftalks, dividing and branching fix or feven feet 
high, oblong, clofe-fming leaves, by pairs; 
and at the ends of the branches, clufters of 
yellow flowers, having the ftamina longer 
than the corolla, and three ftylcs ; flowering 
in June and July. 

3. Hypericum Afcyum. 

(Afcyrttm Ma?niJiorum.) — C rent- flowered, 
DivatfJmniainSi. PeUr's-fFcrt.] "Hath ve- 
ry fpreading roots, lending up numerous, 
(lender, tour-ftjuare ftalks, a foot long; oval, 
fpear-lhtipcd, dole -fitting, fmooth leaves, by 
pail. 4 oppolite ; and at the ends of the (talks, 
huge yellow flowers, having live ftyles. 

4. H v P E p. i c u M Andmf.vmum. 
(Andi*[,emm.)~ Tut fun, or Park-leaves.] 

Hath an upright, undcr-lhnibby ftalk, two 
teet high, branching by pairs uppufnc- ; oval, 
hc.irt-ihnpcd, < I ole- filling leaves, by pairs; 
and lioin ihc tops of the ftalks, chillers of 
fmall yellow flowers, having three ftylcs; and 
roundilh, berry-like, black capfulcs ; flowers 
in the end of July and Augull. 
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It grows naturally in woods in many parts 
of England, &c. 

Tender Green-houfe Kinds. . 

5. Hypericum balearicum. 
Balearican, luarted-leavcd Hypericum.'] Hath 

a fhruhby ftalk, branching two feet high, with 
reddiih icarified brandies ; fmall, oval, wav- 
ed, clofe-litting, femi-amplexicaule leaves, 
waited underneath, and large yellow flowers, 
having five ilyles ; flowering great part of the 
year. Is a native of Majorca. 

6. Hypericum mcnogynum. 

Qne-Jiyled China Hypericum.] Hath ih rub- 
by, purplifh {talks, about two feet high ; ob- 
long, ftifl^ fmooth, clofe-fitting leaves, of a 
fhining green above, and white underneath, 
and clufters of fmall yellow flowers, with co- 
loured cups, and only one ftyle; flowering 
raoft part of the year. 

The flowers of all thefefpecies of Hypericum 
appear principally in June, July, and Auguft, 
and fome in the green-houfe, moft part of the 
■ year, in numerous clufters, moftly from the ends 
of the branches and young (hoots, fucceeded by 
oval capfules, containing plenty of feeds in 
autumn, efpcciallv in the hardy kinds. 

All the fpecies demand attention as plants 
of ornament, having great merit in their 
flowers, appearing very confpicuous in long 
fucceflion. 

The hardy kinds are good furniture for all 
the fhrubbery compartments, and will grow 
in any fituation and expofure, and in any 
common feil of a garden, will endure the fe- 
vered cold, and greatly ornament, the fhrub- 
bery in fummer; more particularly the firft 
and fecond forts and varieties, which are more 
of a fhrubby durable growth, than the other 
two hardy kinds ; but all the forts merit cul- 
ture to incrcafc the variety. All of which 
are fold cheap enough at the nurferies, and 
may be cafily increafed by fuckers, by flips of 
the'root, and by feed. See their Propagation. 

The tender fpecies being natives ot warm 
countries, mull be potted to have fhelter in 
winter in the green-houfe, and will effect a 
pretty variety among the other tender exotics. 
Propagation^ ts'c. of all the So ts. 

The full two hardy forts propagate very 
fad by fuckers, from the root, which arc fent 
up plentifully every year, and in autumn or 
fpring may be readily Hipped ohY from the old 
plants, with roots to each; or the whole plant 
may be taken up and divided into as many 
parts ns there are fuckers and flips with roots, 
planting the ftrongcll where they are to re- 
main, and the weakeft in iniifcry rows fur a 
year to acquire (Irength. 

They may alio be propagated by feeds, fown 



in autumn in a bed of common earth, in drills 
an inch deep ; the plants will rife plenttfullj 
in fpring, and be fit to tranfplant the fpring 
following. 

The other hardy forts are alfo eafily pro- 
pagated by flipping the roots in autumn, or 
early in fpring ; and may likewife be raifed 
in great plenty by feeds, as' directed for the two 
former. 

The two tender fpecies are propagated by 
layers, and by cuttings. The laying is per- 
formed in fpring on the young fhoots, which 
will be well rooted by the end of fummer ; 
then plant each in feparate pots. And cut- 
tings of the young fhoots may be planted any- 
time from March till June, in pots, and 
plunged in a hot bed ; they will readily emit 
roots and form plants. 

The Monogynous Hypericum may like- 
wife be propagated by flipping the roots in 
fpring. 

Thefe forts may alfo be raifed from feed 
fown in fpring, in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, juft to bring up the plants. 

Hypericum Frutex. Sec Spiraea, it 
being a fpecies of that genus. 

HYSSOPUS, HyflTop. 

The Hyffop of our gardens is a low under- 
(hrubby perennial, a fine aromatic, and me- 
dical plant. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gytnr.ofpcrtxla. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx is monophy'lous, 
oblong, five-parted, and permanent. Corol- 
la is monopetalous and ringent, having the 
upper lip plane, roundish, emarginated and 
ereel ; the under one tviiid, with the middle 
fegment long and acute, and the fide oucs 
ihort and obtufe. Stamina, two long and 
two fhort filaments, and Ample anthers. 
Pistillum, a four-parted germen, (lender 
ftylc,and bifid lligma. Pericarpium, none; 
four oval feeds lodged in the calyx. 

There are feveral fpecies, but not more than 
one commonly cultivated, viz. 

Hvssot'us officinalis. 

Officinal, orCommcn HJcp.] Hath under- 
fhrubby, low, luilhv (talks, growing a foot 
and a 'halt' high; fmall fpear-fliaped, clofe- 
fitting, oppolite haves, having fi vcral (mailer 
riling from the fame joint ; and all the dalks 
and "branches terminated by ere-5t, whorled 
I'pikes of flowers, of ditterenl colours in the 
varieties. 

J'arii tics.] Common blue-flowered — white- 
(lowered-icd-llowcred— long - fpifctJ with 
deep blue flowers — curled-leaved — It: iped- 
le.ncd. 

All ihcfe varieties arc under-flinibbv, har- 
inp ligneous durable flalks and kanchij., and 
4 D all. 
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all produce numerous fmall flowers in whorls 
round the upper part of the ftalks for a great 
length : each fiowex is of one ] «al. of the 
ringent ov grinning Icrnd. 

They are very hardy plants, of great cftima- 
tton as aromatics, and for medical purpofes, and 
the common blue-flowered kind is the fort 
chiefly ufed, and which is generally cultivat- 
ed in the kitchen garden, fomctimes in clofe 
rows, by way of edgings to beds or borders, 
clipping them annually to keep chem regular 
and within due compafs (fee Edgikgs) j and 
fomctimes are difpofed in beds, &c. in rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches afunder, and the 
fame diftance between the plants in each row. 
The young leafy {hoots and flower-fpikes are 
the parts proper for ufc, and may be cut any 
time when wanted ; ohfeiving, however, their 
feafon of perfection, for any general medici- 
nal ufe, is in fummer, when they are in 
flower ; at which time the fiower-ftalks fhou.ld 
be cut down for ufc, 'and tied in bunches. 



But all the varieties may alfo be employed? 
to adorn the borders, and other parts of; the 
pleafure-garden, difpofing them here and there 
iingly to form bulhy plants. 

Their progagatioa is by feed, by flips, and 
by cuttings. 

By Saed.r— In March or April fbw the feed 
in a bed or border of light earthj and rake ic 
in ; and when the plants are come up, thin 
them, if top clofe, and when about three or 
four inches high, plant them out where they 
are to remain ; or when it is defigned to form 
an edging of them, the feed may be fowu at 
once where the plants are to remain, in Ihiali 
drills, and covered half an inch deep. 

By Slips and Cuttings. — In March, April, 
or May, flip or cut off a quantity of the ro- 
bult fide-fhoots, plant them in a ihady hor- 
der, five or fix inches apart; give water as 
foon as planted, repeat it occailonally, and 
they will foon ftrike root, and in autumn may- 
be planted out where dney are always loftand.. 
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7 ACQUIS confitls of a genus of fhrub- 
,? by exotics for the ftove, garnifhed with 
oblong, and lanceolate leaves and fecnted 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafter$.~\ Calyx, a cup compofed of 
five roundifh, concave, pcrfirtcnt leaves. Co- 
r.oLl.A, monopetalous, with the tube bellied, 
and bcll-fhapcd, and the border cut into ten 
fcgmcnu, five of which arc (boner. Sta- 
mina, five fubulatc filaments inferted in the 
receptacle, topped with halbcrd-fhapcd an- 
rhcr.-e. Pistjli.um, an oval gcrmcn; flyle 
the length of the fb.tnina with a capitated 
ftigma. Pf.ricarpium, a roundifh, pointed 
one-celled berry, containing a cartilaginous 
round feed. 

The fpecics arc, 

I. Jacq_ujma annularis. 

Bhmi-Unvtil Jacquinia.] Hath a fhrubby, 
prickly (1cm, branching four or five feet high, 
garnifhed with oblong, obtufc-pointcd leaves, 
and white I'wcct-ft entcd (lowers in long bunches. 

a. Jacquinia rvj'cifolia. 
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Rufcus-lcavsd Jacquinia.] Hath a fhrubbyy 
branching ftcm, riling eighteen or twenty 
inches high, garnifhed with fmall, fpear- 
fliaped, (harp-pointed leaves, and flowers in 
bunches. 

Thefe plants, being natives of the warm 
parts of America, require the aid of a flove in 
this climate. They are propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds on a hot-bed, or from cuttings 
ot the young fhoots, and treated as other 
flove plants of the like nature. 

JASMINUM, Jafmine, or Jcffaminctrcc. 

The plants are of the flirub kind, moftly 
of fomcwhat trailing growth, confifting of 
three hardy deciduous flowcring-fhrubs for the 
open ground, and four tender ever-green flow- 
cring-fhrubs for the grecn-houfe, adorned 
with pinnated arid trifoliate leaves, and nu- 
merous monopetalous, tubular, five-parted 
(lowers, which, in moll of the fpecics, arc. 
of admirable fragrance. 

Clafs and order, D'mndr'm Monogynia. 

Chat-afters."] C/w.YX is monophyllous, 
tubulous, live-parted at the brim, and per- 
manent. 
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rharienf. Corolla is monopefalous, and 
faucer-fhaped, with a long cyliricfric tube, and 
with the" limb of upper part, divided into five 
fegments. Stamina, two fhort filaments, 
and fmall anthene. Pistillum, a roundifh 
germen, flender ftyle, and bifid trignia. Pe- 
ricarpium, an oval, biiocular berry, and 
two large oval arillous feeds. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 

1. Jasmin um officinale. 

Common White Jafmine."] Jafminum with 
fhrubby; long, flender Italics and branches, 
rifiug upon fupport fifteen or twenty feet 
liigh ; pinnated oppofite leaves, of about three 
pair of lharp-pointed folioles, terminated by 
an odd one, running out to a long point ; and 
numerous white flowers from the joints and 
ends of the branches; of a very fragrant odour. 

Varieties.'] With white-flriped leaves — yel- 
low-fti iped leaves. 

All the . varieties flower in great profufion 
moft: part of the fummer ; the flowers are 
white, and remarkable for their great fra- 
grance ; but arc never fucceeded by fruit in 
England. 

2. Jasmin via fruti cans. 

Shrubby Yellow Jafmine.] Hath fhrubby 
angular, trailing (talks and branches, riling 
upon fupport eight or ten feet high ; trifoliate 
and fimple alternate leaves'; and yellow flow- 
ers from the fides and ends of the young 
branches, appearing in June ; frequently pro- 
ducing berries, of a black colour. 

This fpecies is remarkable for fending up 
many fuckers from its roots, often fo plenti- 
fully as to overfpread the ground, if not taken 
up annually. 

3. JasMJNUM humile. 

Dwarf Ye/loiv Jafmine.] Hath fhrubby 
firm (talks, and angular branches, of low, 
fomcwhat rohuft, bufhy growth ; broad tri- 
foliate and pinnated leaves ; and large yellow 
flowers in Tuly.fometimcs fucceeded by berries. 

The above three fpecies are natives origi- 
nally of dillant countries i the full of India, 
the others of the fouthern parts of Europe, 
but are all hardy enough to grow here in the 
open ground, and have been many years in- 
habitants of our gardens. 

Tender Grceth/itnfe Kinds. 

The following four 'fpecies are natives of 
different parts ot India, but fticcecd here with 
only protection from froll, and will ionic- 
times live in the open air all the year, againfi 
a warm wall ; it is, however, proper always 
to keep the principal part in pots to move to 
a green-houft: in winter. 

4. [asm in UM gra vdtflnrum. 

Great /towered CaUilonhvi Jafmine.] Ilatli 



' a fhrubby, firm, upright fldm, branching put 
into a fpreading head, from about three to fix 
or eight feet high ; pinnated ever-green leaves, 
of three pair of pointed . lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and large flowers, of a blufh- 
red without, and white within ; flowering 
from July till November. 

Variety.] With femi-double flowers, hav- 
ing two feries of petals. 

5. Jasminum azoricum. 

Jzorian White Jafmine.] -Hath fhrubby, 
long, flender ftalks and branches, rifing upon 
fupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; trifoliate, 
oppofite, ever-green leaves ; and largifh pure 
white flowers, in loofe bunches from the ends 
of the branches, appearing moft part of fum-r 
mer and autumn. 

6. Jasminum odoratiffimum. 

Odoriferous, or nrojl Siueet-feented Yellow In- 
dian Jafmine.] Hath a lhrubby upright ftalk, 
branching ere&ly without fupport fix or eight 
feet high ; large, trifoliate, Ihining, alternate, 
ever-green leaves, having oval lobes, and the' 
middle lobe the largefl ; and bright-yellow 
flowers in bunches from the ends of the 
branches ; flowering from July till October, 
and emits a moft fragrant odour. 

7. Jasminum Sambac. 

(Sambac) — or Climbing Arabian Jafmine A 
Hath a fhrubby, weak ftem. itraggling, and 
numeroufly mounting upon fupport ten or 
twelve feet high, hean-fhaped, obtufe leaves, 
and oval-acute ones above, about three inches 
long and one broad, placed by pairs oppofite ; 
and from the upper axillas and ends of the 
branches, fmall cluilers of pure white, very 
fragrant flowers great part of the year. 

Varieties.'} With double flo\vcrs,"and oblong 
borders Ihortcr than the tube — with large dou- 
ble flowers and roundifh borders longer than 
the tube. 

. Moft of the above fpecies of Jafminum 
have long, flender, decimated branches, pro- 
ducing many very long, weak, green, pithy 
founts annually, and from which the flowers 
are commonly produced. 

The flowers of all the forts conflsl of one 
petal, long and tubular below, and divided ac 
top into live fpreading ferments, See the 
.Charters. 

Culture cf t&e J Tardy Kinds. 
The three haidy kinds are proper furni- 
ture to adorn the plc.ilure-gaiden ; but their 
bianches being moltlv long, flender, and of 
decimated giowih, require Iupport, especially 
the ?'. -fhunutn cff.'hhih\ whi» h is moll com- 
monly planted again! t walls and other fences, 
both "for the convenience ot training them, 
and to ornament the places with ilnir pro- 
4 D x tutiou 
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fufion of flowers in furnmcr. Bui this ami 
the other two hardy kinds may alfo be fta- 
tioned in ihrubberiesjp training them with up- 
right fingle ftems, half a yard or a yard high, 
ro ftakes •, and as they will branch out each 
way, by trimming the long draggling (hoots 
oecafmnaily every fpting and fummcr, they 
may be made to form bufhy heads: thofe 
planted againft fences ihould be pruned down 
low at tirft, to force out lower lateral (hoots, 
fo as to furnilh every part from the bottom 
upward, and every year a due quantity of 
the ftrongell ihoots in every part are to be 
trained in, cloie co the wall, &c. previoufly 
fhortening them, more or lefs according to 
their ftrength ; but always cut low enough 
to take off the weak, draggling, foft parts, 
and nail them in diaight, about four to (ix 
inches apart ; and as, in fummcr, numerous 
ihoots are fent fortii from all the branches, 
and from the upper parts of the fmalier fhoots 
the flowers generally arife ; fo that at this fea- 
fon the rudeft growing (hoots may be reduced 
to regularity, generally with a knife, rather 
than garden (hears as fometimes practiled ; 
obferving, however, not to prune too ciofe, 
to cue off the parts that produce the flowers ; 
which, by knife-pruning, will be the moll 
effectually preferred ; and is moft eligible; by 
■which you may train the whole always regu- 
lar at the above didance, like a wall-tree; in 
fummer, cutting out all the moft irregular 
rambling (hoots, and train a quantity of the 
bed-placed principal ones clofe to the wall, to 
remain till winter or fpring pruning ; when 
fcleclmg foine of the dronged in ""different 
parts to be trained as above hinted, at the 
fame time cutting out all the fuperabundant 
and weak (hoots, clofe to the old wood, fo as 
to prefervc all the branches didinct at regular 
di dances, in the manner of a wall-tree ; be- 
ing careful always to leave every year fomc 
of the ftronged young moots at proper inter- 
vals, below and above, in vacant fpaccs, to fur- 
ntdi flowers in every part, and to fupply the 
place of any decayed, or long, naked old wood, 
which ihould be cut away otcauoiully in the 
winter or fpring pruning, and its place fup- 
plicd with young (hoots ; and obferving in 
this, the winter pruning, that the general fup- 
ply of young wood then retained mould be 
moflly lhortcncJ agreeable to ilic intimations 
above. 

Culture of the tender Kinds. 
The four tender fpecics requiring fhcltcr of 
a grcen-houfe in winter, mult always be kept 
in pots, to move them in and out occaftoually ; 
let them be potted in rich light eaith, frequent- 
ly watered in fummcr, and about once a week 



in winter, but always moderately during that 
feafon ; prune off all decayed wood, at any 
time when it appears ; and fliorten, or retrench 
the rambling ihoots as you lhall fee oecaiion, 
to preferve the heads, fomewhat regular ; ma- 
naging them in other refpe&s as directed for 
other green-houfe fhrubs. See Green- 
house Plants. 

A plant or two of" each of thefe tender fpe- 
cics may alfo be planted againft a warm wall, 
trained thereto, and left to take their chance,, 

• with only occalional (heltcr of mats in frofty/' 

! weather. 

i Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The three hardy forts are cafily propagated 
j in great plenty by layers and cuttings. Lay a 
quantity of the llrong young (hoots in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, trimming their tops, and 
they will be well rooted by autumn follow- 
ing : at the fame feafons, cuttings of the ftrong 
ihoots, in lengths of ten or twelve inches, 
planted in a fhady border, will be rooted and 
fit to tranfplant by next autumn. The faf~ 
minim ftnticans may alfo be propagated by 
fuckers, which it fends up in great plenty ; 
and thefe being taken off will make good 
plants. 

The flriped varieties of the firfl fpecics are 
alfo propagated by grafting or budding in 
flocks of the common kind. 

The four tender (pedes may alio be in- 
creafed by layers in March or April : chufing 
the young wood, make a flit at a joint under- 
neath in each layer, fhortening the tops, and lay 
them in the ufual way ; give plenty of water 
all fummcr : they will be properly rooted bv 
autumn, when each layer is to be feparateel 
from the parent, and planted (ingly in pots, and 
placed among the other greeiv-houfc exotics. 

Thefe four grccn-houie kinds arc alfo very 
commonly propagated by grafting and bud- 
ding them upon the common white, and flirub- 
by yellow Jafminc. 

They are alfo railed from feeds, more par- 
ticularly the Azorian Jafminc, and Jafminum 
odoralijjjmum. Sow the feed in March or 
April, in pots of light rich earth, an inch 
deep, and plunge the pots in theeaith of a 
moderate hot-bed under frame and glades ; re- 
frcfti them with frequent fprinklings of water, 
and the plants will rife in five or fix week.*, 
or in a little move or lefs time, when frefh 
air mud be admitted daily, by tilting the 
lights, giving alfo frequent waiciing* ; and 
towards the middle or latter cud of May, begin 
to inure them to the full air, and remove them 
into it fully in June, to remain till Oclober, 
then moved into the grccn-houfc for the win- 
ter; and in March or April following, trail f- 
plant 
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plant them into feparate fmall pots, and ma- 
naged as other grcen-houfe ihrubs. 

JATROPHA, Caffada, or Caflava-plant, 
&c. 

This genus fuinifhes fhrubby, elegant, 
flowery perennials, natives of the warm parts 
of America, and retained here in hot-houfes 
for variety; growing with durable items and 
branches, inere<£t growth, from about a yardtu 
eight or ten feet high •, adorned with divided pal- 
mated leaves; and monoecious, monopetalous 
hypocrateriform males, and quinquepetalous 
female flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monafcta Monadelphia. 

Characters.] Calyx, monoecious flowers, 
having a very fmall cup to the males, and 
none to the females. Corolla is, in the 
males, monopetalous, hypocrateriform, five- 
parted and fpreading; and, in the females, 
confifts of five rofe-like petals. Stamina, 
in the males, ten erecl: united filaments, five of 
them alternately fhorter, and roundifli versa- 
tile anthers. Pistillum, a roundifli tri- 
fulcated germen, three forked ftyles, and Am- 
ple fligmas Pericarpium, a roundifli, 
trilocular, tricoccous capfule, and three round- 
ifli feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies, of which the fol- 
lowing are thofe generally retained here in our 
hot-houfes. 

I. Jatropha Mamhot. 

(Mamhot) — or Efculent Jatropha, common- 
ly called Caffada, or Cajfava.] Jatropha with 
a thick flcfliy root; an upright, thick, woody, 
pithy ftalk, rifing fix or feven feet high; pal- 
mated leaves, of feven fpear-fliaped, fmooth, 
entire lobes, five or lix inches long, all unit- 
ing at their bafe, and fprcad out like""an ex- 
panded hand ; and male and female yellow 
ilowcrs in umbels at the top of the ftalk and 
brandies, fuccecded by three-furrowed cap- 
fulcs containing the feeds. 

The root of tin's plant, though of a poifon- 
ous quality, ferves for bread to moil of the 
inhabitants of the Weft Indies, being tirft di- 
vcllcd of its poifonous juice by expieflion ; it 
is prepared by rubbing the root forcibly upon 
a llrong copper grater, till reduced to a rough 
faw-duft-likc powder, or meal, is then put into 
a prefs to fqueezu out the poifonous juice, 
and being fuflkiontly prefled and lifted, is 
made into bread, by fpreading it two or three 
inches thick, upon an iron plate heated over 
the tire, and thus the parts join, incorporate, 
and become cake bread, which is accounted 
very nourilhing; and if the meal is put into 
foup, it fwclls' up conliderahly, which fecm* 
to prove its great abundance in (uhfhncc. 

Great quantities .of this fort arc cultivated 



m all the Well-India iflands for the abo^ft- 
fiurpofes. ; • - . 

; 2. Jatr.opha uretis. 

\ Stinging Prickly Jatropha.]. Jatropha with 
a thick iiefhy root; an upright, ligneous, 
prickly, pithy ftalk and branches, rifing .five 
or fix feet high ; palmated leaves, of five il- 
nuated lobes, armed with flinging fpines ; and 
white flowers in umbels from the ends of 
the branches. 

3. Jatropha goffipifolia. 

GoJJ'ypium- leaved Jatropha.] Hath a woody, 
branciiy flalk, riling four or five feet high, Jet 
with clutters of briftly hairs ; leaves divided 
into oval, eniire lobes ; and dark purple 
flowers growing in umbels at the ends of the 
branches. 

4. Jatropha muhifida. 

Mtdtifid- leaved, Scarlet Jatropha.] Hath a 
thick, woody, pithy ftalk, branching eight 
or ten feet high ; large, maiiy-luhcd leaves, 
having the lobes multifid or jagged into many 
points ; and bright fcarlet flowers, growing 
in umbels at the ends of the branches. 

Al! thefe fpecies of Jatropha are durable in 
root, ftalk, and branches; the ftalks are 
woody, generally very thick, fomewhat fuc- 
culent, and full of a white pith and milky 
juice; the leaves very large and elegant; 
and the flowers produced in large umbels, hav- 
ing male and female in the fame umbel ; the 
males are of one falver-fhaped petal, and the 
females are of five petals, expanding in form 
of a fingle rofe ; they flower here annually in 
fummer, and are frequently fucceeded by ripe 
feeds, which are contained in roundifli three- 
lobed capfules of three cells, having one feed 
in each cell. 

As all the forts are natives of the warmeft 
parts of the world, they require a hot-houfe to 
preferve them in this country, fo mult be 
potted in pots of good light earth, and always 
continued in the ftove, where they will exhi- 
bit a fine variety with their large elegant fo- 
liage, and umbellate flowers. 

They fliould be always but moderately wa- 
tered, efpecially in winter; for being moflly 
replete with a milky juice, much moiituie 
might rot them. 

Their propagation may be performed by 
feed, and cuttings. 

By Seed. — The feed frequently ripens here, 
and is alio impoi ted annually from the Welt In- 
dies, &c. which ihouid beio'wninfpring.in pots 
of lich light earth, and plunged in tlic bark- 
bed, where the plants will loon come up ; and 
when a few inches high, prick them in fepa- 
rate fmall pots, give a* little water, and plunge 
them alio in the bark- bed. 

% 
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By Cuttings. — In Ipriitg or fumtncrV cut- 
tings of the ftalks and branches, tix or eight 
inches long, planted in pots; and plunged in 
the bark-bed, will put%ut roots, and become 
proper plants. 

IBERIS, Candy-tuft, or Sciatica Crefs. 

This genus comprehends hardy, herbaceous, 
low, flowery annuals and perennials for the 
borders, and under-lhrubby perennials for the 
green-houfe; all ot" branchy hufhy growth, 
from about fix inches to a foot and half high ; 
garuifhed with narrow entire leaves, and ter- 
minated by umbels of tetrapecalous flowers. 

Ciai's and order, Tetradynamia Siliculofa. 

Characlers.] Calyx, four final I, oval, de- 
ciduous leaves. Cor.oi.la, four oval, fpread- 
ing, unequal petals, the two outer ones long- 
ell:. Stamina, four long and two lhort fi- 
laments, and reundilh andiera*. Pistillum, 
a roundiih, compreffed germen, lhort ftvle, and 
obcufe fUgma. Pericarpium, a roundiih, 
compreiTcd, bilocular capfule, and two oval 
feeds. 

Tht fpecies cultivated in our gardens are, 
three hardy herbaceous annuals, and a peren- 
xtial, and three tender lhruhby perennials. 
Hardy Herbaceous Annual Kinds. 

1. Iberis umbcllata. 

Umbellaied Iberis, or Common Candy Tuft.] 
Iberis, with herbaceous, lhort, round, very 
branchy (talks, of tufty growth, from about 
fix to eight or ten inches high ; fmall fpear- 
ihaped leaves, the lower ones ferratcd, the 
upper entire ; and all the (talks and branches 
terminated by umbellate clutters of flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.'] 'With white flowers— with red 
flowers — and with purple flowers — crimfon- 
flowcrcd. 

All the varieties flower in June,, and by dif- 
ferent fowmgs may be made to flower to the 
end of Cummer ; they were introduced to our 
gardens from Candia, hence the name Can- 
dy Tuft. 

2. Iberis amara. 

Bitter Candy Tuft.] Hath herbaceous, 
/hort, round, very branchy ftalks, of bu(hy 
growth, front about eight to ten or twelve 
inches high; fmall, fpear-fh iped, (lightly-in- 
dented leaves; and ail the branches terminated 
by raccmofc bunches of white flowers in June 
and July, &c. 

Both thefe fpecies and varieties arc very 
hardy annual flowers, rife freely in the open 
ground, fhotiid generally be fown in patch :v 
and by different rowings from Mirch till Mid- 
dimmer, they will aif'ird a luccftfflon ot 
bloom from June till September, and produce j 
j^rcat plenty of feeds. I 



3. IB3MUS odor at a. 

Odorous Svteit-fcenied Iberis.} With li- 
near leaves, enlarging above. Tawed"; and 
wdiite flowers in umbels. 

4. Iberis rotundifolia. 
Round-leaved perennial Iberis.] "With o- 

vate-roundilh, juicy, and embrace the ftem j 
flowers in racemous bunches. 

The above four fpecies are all low plants, - 
of bufhy growth ; producing numerous fmall 
flowers in umbellate clurters, and racerhous 
tufts, which, together* make a very confpi- 
cuous appearance in May, June, and July ; 
of which the Iberis umbellata, and varieties* are 
the common Candy Tufts, noted among the 
hardy annual (lowers, proper for fowing in 
borders, beds, pots, as very ornamental flow- 
ering plants ; though rather of fliort duration, 
of about three or four weeks' continuance in 
full flowering ; the other annual kinds are alfo 
hardy, but lefs known ; and the Iberis rotundi- 
folia is a low perennial flower for the bor- 
ders. 

Shrubby Perennial Kinds for the Green-houfe. 

The three following low under-lhrubby fpe- 
cies being natives of Candia, and other warm 
parts, require fhclter of a green-houfe here in. 
winter. 

5. Iberis fempervirtns. 

Ever -green Shrubby Ircris, commonly called 
Tree Candy-Tuft.] H.uh low under-lhrubby 
(talks, very branchy and bufhy, growing but 
ten or twelve incnes high; very narrow, acute, 
entire leaves, remaining all the year; and 
white flowers in umbels at the ends of the 
branches, appearing great part of the Cummer. 

6. \*¥.Kn fcmperflirens. . 
Ever-Jlnvcrintr Shrubby Iberis.] Hath low 

under-lhrubby (talks, very branchy, fpreading 
and bufhy, growing a foot and a half high ; 
wedgc-fhaped, obtufc, entire, ever-green 
leaves ; and white liowers in umbels, at the 
ends of the branches, appearing at all times of 
the year. 

Variety.] With white-ftriped leaves. 

7. lBKRIs "ibraltarira. 

Gibraltar Candy Tuft.] Hath branching 
fhrubhy ftalks, oblong leaves, dentated at 
top, and the branches terminated with large 
umbels of purple flowers, appearing the great- 
eft part of the Cummer. 

The flowers of all thefe plants confift each 
of four fmall petals, arc very numerous, ter- 
uiiiating all the branches in umbellate cinders, 
fo l onfpicuoufly, that the plants appear co- 
hered therewith ; fuccccded by abundance of 
iced in the annual forts ; but the (hruhby kinds 
rarely produce any here, 

The annual fpecies make a pretty appear- 
ance 
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gnce when difpofed in patches in the flower- 
borders, fown in fpring where they are fi- 
nally to remain; but as they continue onl) 
two or three weeks in beauty, it is proper to 
perform three or four different fowings from 
February or March until June, to have a fuc- 
ceflion of bloom to the end of fummer. Sow 
abopt half a thimbleful of feed in each patch 
of about five or fix inches diameter, coMering, 
them with fine earth, near half an inch deep ; 
and when the plants are an fnch high, thin 
them to about fix in each patch, that they 
may have room to branch and fpread ; where-: 
by they will flower flronger, and continue: 
longer in bloom, than iflefr chick. 

The perennial fort, Iberis rolundifolia, me- 
rits a place in affemblage with other border; 
flowers, to incieafe the variety; and may be, 
propagated by rooc-off-fets, and by cuttings 
of the ftalks, &c. 

The three tender, fhrubby, perennial kind;- 
are naturally of low bufhy growth, durable in 
root, ftem, and brandies, ever-green, and 
very floriferous, and merit admittance in every 
green-houfe collection, both as ever-greens, 
and for the beauty of their flowers almoft 
throughout the year. They being impatient 
of froft, muft be potted to move to flicker in 
winter; potting them in any good light earth, 
and place them in a green-houfe or garden- 
frame in winter. A few plants of each may 
alfo be planted in the full ground,, in a dry, 
flickered, funny fituation to take their chance, 
and will frequently ftand tolerably well the 
year round, with only a light covering of long 
flrawy litter in hardfrofts. 

The propagation of thefe three fhrubby 
kinds, and variety, is eafily effected by flips 
and cuttings, from three to five or fix inches 
long, planted any time from March till July, 
either in a hot-bed or natural earth, affording 
them fhadc and water, and they will readily 
put out roots, and be fit for potting towards 
the end of fummer. 

ICE HOUSE, a building funk in the 
ground, ferving as a rcpofitory to prcfervc Ice 
till fummer, for various family ufes ; the ma- 
nagement of which generally belongs to the 
gardener. 

This building is conftructcd like a well, 
1110 Illy funk ill the ground as above obferved, 
eight, ten, or twelve feet deep, walled with 
brick or Hone, arched over at top, having a 
fmall door on the north. fide, and over 'all 
a Hated or thatched roof. The place for this 
building (hould be generally in Ibnie by-part 
of (he garden, or fome convenient place con- 
tiguous thereto ; chufmg a dry elevated fitua- 
liou, both that the Ice may not be liable to be 



melted by ; eopious mcHfture 1 , and that all moif- 
i lure running from the Ice may readily drain off. 
Jt would be of much advantage if it could be 
contrived on or near the fide of fome hill, or 
floping ground, where the bafe of the flope is 
lower than the bottom of the well of the build- 
ing, for the more effectually draining off the 
moifture ; let it, however, be Contrived in as 
dry a place as poflible, and fo much elevated 
as the water maV'be eafily carried offby draius 
to fome lower ground ; and fhould be in a 
part either within or contiguous to the gar- 
den, where, carts can readily bring in the Ice 
in winter. 

The place being fixed on, a well muft be 
digged, eight or ten feet diameter, and as 
much in depth, or more ; obferving if the 
fituation fixed on is fomevvhat elevated, and 
the ground of a dry, gravelly, or fandy nature, 
not retentive of moifture, the pit or well may 
be wholly funk below the general furface ; 
but if rather low, or moift ground, it is ad- 
vifabie to have the well raifed as much above 
the furface as the moifture may eafily drain 
away. Having formed the cavity or pit of the 
well, then at bottom ihould be formed a hol- 
low fpace for a drain, two feet deep, the fides 
walled with brick or ftone, having at top a 
grate framed with ftrong wooden bars ; from- 
the bottom of this drain muft be a fmall under- 
ground drain, to conduct the moifture quite . 
away from the building. The fides of the 
main well muft be walled round with brick 
or ftone, two feet thick at leaft, and carried 
up to a proper height, leaving, near the top, 
on the north-fide, a fpace two feet and a half 
diameter, for the admiffionof the Ice, <5cc. and 
terminate the wall all round with a ftrong 
thick arch of the fame materials carried over 
the top ; and there Ihould be another wall pro- 
ceeding from within three feet below the top 
of the other, railing it alio with an arch over 
the top of the fu ll, leaving likewile a place 
for entrance; or, if this outer wall is not 
arched, rail'e upon ir a wooden roof flateii, 
tiled, or thick] v thatched; obferving, ir'flatcdor 
tiled, a foot riiickuefs of reeds or itraw under 
it is proper, the bettor to exclude all air and 
heat of the fun ; and from the door or mouth 
of the well, fhould he a poich continued a 
vard and a half outward, and one or two 
'wide, walled on the fides, and arched at top, 
and a door at the outer end ; and both the 
inner and outer doors made to iluit perfectly 
ilofe. The building thus far advanced, may 
then hank up earth around the outlide wall, 
the better to defend the Ice from all external 
cauiVs, and'finilh with a coat of turf laid 
neatly all over the banking. 

5 U 
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If the building is finifhed betimes in the 
fummer, it will be dried enough far the re- 
ception of the Ice th*.|bllowing winter. 

Therefore iu winter take the opportunity of 
the firft lee, when about an inch or two 
thick ; load it in carts, and bring it to the Ice- 
houfe, fhooting it down at the outer door ; 
then, after having laid tome clean ftraw, reeds 
or faggots of brulh-wood at the bottom of the 
well upon the wooden grate, call: in the Ice, 
breaking it fmalt, and ramming it clofe from 
time to time, that it may cement into one folid 
raafs obferving, as you proceed, to lay fome 
clean ftraw all around next the wall, it poffi- 
bie, to preferve a vacancy to give paflfage to 
any moifture that may proceed from the top 
of the Ice. 

As foon as the well is thus filled with Ice, 
fhut the inner door, which thould be thick, 
clofe, and made to fit exactly ; then let all 
the vacant ipace between that and the outer 
door be clofelv filled with ftraw, and then 
fhut the outer door as clofe as poftible. 

Thus the Ice will he preferred till fummer, 
and, if the houfe is perfectly air and moifture 
tight, will keep two or three years. 

When the Ice is to be taken out for ufe, be 
careful, in going in, always to fhut the outer 
door before the inner one is opened ; and as 
the Ice will be all incorporated to a folid 
lump, you muft have an iron inftrument al- 
ways in readinefs to break it up, taking out no 
more at a time than is wanted. 

ILEX (formerly Jquifolium), the Holly- 
tree. 

This genus furnifhes hardy ever-green trees 
of great beauty and value, being proper both 
for ufciul and ornamental plantations ; obtain 
twenty or thirty feet ftature, adorned wirh 
lung, fpinous, and ferratcd ever-green leaves, 
and fhort cluders of monopctalous, four- 
parted flowers, fucceeded by bunches of beau- 
tiful red berries in autumn and winter. 

Chifs and order, Tetrandria Tciragynia. 

Charat'hrs."] Calyx is fmall, indented in 
four parts, and permanent. Corolla is 
inonop t dou-., and deeply divided into four 
roundilh fegmenrs. Stamina, four fhort 
filaments, and fin.:l! amltctx. Pistii.lum, 
a roundifh germen, no ftyle, but four ohtulc 
ftigmas. PfcRtCARKiUM, a roundifh, qtiadii- 
locular berry, and four oblong, hard feeds. 

There are but three fpecics of /Ax common 
to the- Englifh gardens: — the common Hol- 
ly— Dahoon Holly — and Yapon; but of .the 
former arc many fine varieties. 

The fpcties are, 

i. Ilex //yuifolium. 
J Jfii/otiumJ — or Common Holly-tree.'] Hath 



an upright trunk, branching all around, twen- 
ty or thirty feet high, in a conic form; oval, 
waved, ftifF, alternate leaves, having the edg- 
es and extremity terminated by fharp fpines, 
pointing fome upward, and fome downward ; 
and from the fides of the branches, - fmall 
whiiilh flowers in fliort chillers, appearing in 
May; fucceeded by bunches of roundifh ber- 
ries, ripening to a beautiful red colour in au- 
tumn and winter. Is a native of woods and 
forcfts in England. 

Of this fpecies are many curious varieties, 
both with entire green leaves, and with vari- 
egated; but the variegated kinds are the molt 
extenfive. 

Green-leaved Varieties.] Common green- 
leaved, prickly Holly — fmooth green Holly, 
the leaves being deftitute of fpines— narrow, 
ferrated-leaved green Holly — green-leaved, 
! yellow-berried Holly — box-leaved green Hol- 
lv — hedge-hog green holly, having the furface 
of the leaves clofely fct w ith fmall prickles, 
in the manner of a hedge-hog : hence it -de- 
rived the name (Ilex echinata.) 

Variegated fo>ts. ] Common prickly Holly, 
with liiver-ftriped leaves — with gold-ftriped 
leaves — with bloatehed leaves — fmooth Holly 
with white-ftriped leaves— yellow -ftriped leaves 
— with bloatchcd leaves — -'narrow ftriped-leav- 
ed Holly — hloatched-leaved, yellow-berried 
Holly — cream-coloured Holly —copper-co- 
loured Holly — white leaved Hollv — mottled 
Holly — hedge-hog filvcr-edged Holly — gold- 
edged hedge-hog Holly white bloatehed 

hedge-hog Holly — yellow bloatehed hedge-hog 
Holly — painted-lady variegated Holly. 

All the varieties, both green and variegated 
kinds, are hardy ever-grcens, of the tree and 
fhrub kind, branching out every way from 
rhc bottom upward, and are finely adapted for 
all oriiamcntakplant-itioiis ; the common green 
fort alio as a forcfl tree, and for hedges. 

2. Ilex c a nine. 

Cajfinoide Holly of Carolina, commonly call- 
ed Dalioon Ho/ly.] Hath an upright branching 
ftem, lifing fifteen or twenty (V-ct high; oval- 
lanceolate, ferratcd leaves, placed alternate ; 
and fmall white flowers, in (hort thick chillers 
from the fides of . the branches; fucceeded by 
red berries, but rarely any in England. Is a 
native of Carolina. 

3. Ilex vomit or ia. 

Yafion, or South-Sea Tea.] Huh an upright 
branching ftem, tiling ten or twelve fect high ; 
oblong, ferratcd, ever-grcen leaves, placed 
alternate; and fmall white; flowers in rlofo 
whmls at the foot-ftalb of the leaves, which 
are fucceeded by berries, rarely produced hens 
it being a native of Florida. 

Varieties.'] 
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Varieties.'] Broad-leaved Dahoon Holly — ' 
narrow-leaved Dahoon Holly. 

Tliefe fpecies of Ilex, together with all the 
varieties, are of the tree and flirub kind, and 
evergreen, being clofely garnilhed with leaves 
all the year ; and all the varieties of the Ilex 
Jquifolium, or common Holly, are extremely 
hardy, as well as very beautiful ever-greens, 
will profper in any common foil and expofure; 
but the Dahoon Holly is rather tender, being 
Subject to injury from fevere froSt, efpecially 
when young; after, however, having occa- 
sional Shelter two or three years, of a frame, 
&c. in winter from hard froft, and being gra- 
dually hardened, it will bear our ordinary 
winter very well, in a dry foil and Sheltered 
fituation. 

All the forts are fine furniture for every or- 
namental plantation : nothing can make a 
finer appearance than a collection of the feve- 
ral varieties of the firft fpecies, Suffered to 
take their own natural growth ; they being 
beautiful all the year, but appear rather with 
greater elegance in winter than Summer ; and 
the variegated kinds being interfperfed in 
the Sh rubbery -clumps, and other ornamental 
plantations, in affemblage with other hardy 
ever-greens, their beautiful variegations, with 
others of different hues, will greatly heighten 
the contraft ; and their numerous clufters of 
red berries will add considerably to their luf- 
tre in the autumn and winter ieafons. The 
Dahoon Holly and Yapon are alfo very fine 
plants, and worthy of admittance iu every col- 
lection of ever-greens. 

The firft fpecies was alfo in univerfal cfti- 
niation for forming garden-hedges, both for 
ornament, and as fences, and makes the 
nioft beautiful hedge iu the world. See 
Hedges. 

It was likcwife greatly ufed to plant as de- 
tached or Single objects to train into regular 
figures, as globes, hemispheres, pyramids, &c. 

It is likcwii'e considered as a foreft-trce, 
as its trunk will acquire a considerable bulk, 
where the trees arc Suffered to grow up, as in 
the places of their natural growth, in many 
of our forcfts and woods. The wood of it 
being very white and hard, is valuable for 
many purpol'es in the turnery and cabinet- 
work ; for as it takes- a fine polifli, is very 
proper for. Several kinds of houfehold furni- 
ture, inlayings, &c. hones for razors arc made 
of tins wood, and is fit for many oilier ufeful 
purpofes, as a mud hard white durable wood. 

Of the bark of this tree is made the com- 
poiition called bird-lime. The hark being 
peeled about Midfumnier, and put into a vel- 
fel of Spring-water, and boiled about twelve 
hours, when the white bark will Separate from 



the green ; then lay the green bark on thc- 
floor of fome cool cellar, covering it with 
any frefti rank weeds, and when lain a fort- 
night, pound it in a mortar till it becomes a 
tough parte ; this done, wafli it well in Seve- 
ral waters till quite clean ; put it then into an 
earthen veflel, to ferment and purge four or 
five days, Scumming off all filth that arifes ; 
then change it into a frefh veffel for uSc ; tak- 
ing any quantity required, adding thereto a 
third part of well clarified goofe or capon 
greafe, mixing them well over a moderate fire, 
by conftant Stirring till cold, and the com- 
pofition is prepared. 

The feafon for transplanting all the forts of 
Holly is either autumn, the end of September, 
any time iu October, November, Sec. or in the 
fpring. See Ever-greens. 

Propagation, &c. 
The propagation of thefe trees is by feed, 
and by grafting and budding. 

The common green Holly is raifed plenti- 
fully from feed in the open ground ; and all 
its varieties by grafting and budding upon 
flocks of that fort, raifed as above from die 
berries : for fow the berries of any of the va- 
rieties, and they rarely produce any but plant.? 
of the common green kinds ; fo that there is 
no other certain method of continuing the 
variegated forts, in particular, than grafting 
or inoculating (hoots or buds of them into 
common Holly flocks. Tiie hedge-hog-Hol- 
ly berries, however, very commonly produce 
plants of the fame fort, with green leaves; but 
the variegated kinds thereof are continued by 
grafting or budding, &c. as obferved for the 
other variegated kinds, &c. 

By Seed. — The berries ripen in Oiftober 
and November, when a due quantity is to be 
gathered from any of the varieties ; then ob- 
serving, that as thofc feeds generally lie two 
years before they germinate, they may either 
be buri.'d in a heap in a hole or pit for a year, 
to be preparing for vegetation, then taken up 
and Sown ; or may be Sown at once as Soon 
as gathered, as hereafter dirc&ed, and they 
will come up the Spring-twelvemonth follow- 
ing. But as theSe Seeds, like the haws of the 
hawthorn, &e. never grow till the Second 
Spring, as j uft obferved,'" it is common to bury 
them a year; that is, in Some dry part of the 
garden, dig a hole or trench a Spade deep, or 
a little more, and one or two wide, or in pro- 
portion to the quantity of berries ; which di- 
rectly either depolit iii the hole or trench, and 
cover them over with Some of the earth, five 
or fix inches deep ; or they may be buried iu 
a large pot or tub, plunged over the top in the 
ground: in either method let them remain till 
next October ; then having ground dug, and 
4 V, " divided 
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divided into four-fcer-wide beds, with alleys 
between, trim, with the rake or fpade, an inch 
depth of earth evenly* toil' the top of the bed; 
this done, take up the berries, and fow them 
evenly on the bed, bent them down gently into 
the eaith thereof, with the back ofthe fpade, 
and cover their, with the above earth from the 
alley an inch deep, and Iniooth the furface: 
or the berries nuiv be town in drills the above 
depth, making the drills lix inches afunder : 
the berries thus town after being buried in the 
ground one year, will moftly come up the 
fpring following. 

1, however, have ebferved, that the berries 
fown at once in the beds, as above, sn inch 
deep, keeping the beds well weeded the fol- 
lowing ftimnter, that rhe berries all King near 
the furface an equal depth, will all along 
enjov an equal benefit of the air, fun, and 
fhowcts, fo as in the lecond fpring they gene- 
rallv rife rather more regular and ftiong than 
thoie that were buried. 

When the plants come up, keep them well 
hand-weeded; and if very drv weather, fome 
water once a week will be of much fervice. 

Two years let them remain in the feed- 
bed, then in fpring plant them out in nurfery- 
rows, two feet afunder, and a foot diftance 
in each row, there to remain until they arc 
of proper iiv.c to be finally tranfplanted ; 
and the proper feafon for this is either in au- 
tumn, any time from the end of September till 
that of November, or in the fpring. 

Bv Grafting and Budding. — All the varic-^ 
ties are, as above mentioned, continued by 
grafting or budding ; and by cither of which 
modes of propagation tliev may be multiplied 
at pieafiirc, upon fcocks of the common Hol- 
ly, railed from feed, as above directed, which, 
after being planted out in nurferv-rows one 
or two years, will he of the proper fi/.e to 
graft or bud upon. The grafting is perform- 
ed in .March, bv whip -grafting in the ufual 
way ; and the budding to be performed in 
fulv or August, according alfo to the ufual 
method. Sec Grafting and Inocui.a- 

TIOS. 

The Dunoon Moily and Yapnn arc alfo 
raited from feeds like the common kinds. The 
ft tils are imported annually from America, 
generally in the l'piing, which, as foon as 
they arrive, fhould be either buried in the 
giound like the common Holly for a year, or 
may be fown at once in pots of light fjudv 
earth, and plunged to their rims in dry earth 
about a f.veheinontii ; then, in fpring foliow- 
ing, if plunged in a hot bed, will greatly faci- 
litate their growth, being c areful to inure the 
plants to the full air; afterwards phmgo the 
pets in a iliady bonier tiil October, tlien re- 



move them under a hot-bed frame for the win- 
ter; in fpring thin them out, and plant them" 
in feparate pots, to have occafiohal ihelter of 
a frame for two or three winters, then tranf- 
planted in fpring into the full ground. 

IMPAT1ENS, Touch-me-not, and Bal- 
famine, or Balfam. 

This genus furnifhes beautiful flowery an- 
nuals, of upright growth, branching a foot 
and a half, or two" feet high; adorned with 
oval and ipear-fhaped leaves; and quinque- 
petalous irregular flowers. 

Clafs and order, SyHgcuefi'a Afanogam'ia. 
CharaHicrs."\ Calyx is two-leaved, co- 
loured, and placed on the fide of the corolla. 
Corolla is ringent, of tire roundilh, un- 
equal petals, and a one-leaved, hood-fhaped 
ncctarium at bottom, terminating at the bafc 
in a (pur or tail. Stamina, five short in- 
curved filaments, having the tops of the an- 
thera: joined. Pistilm/m, an oval gcrmen, 
no ftyle, but a fhort fimple ftigma. "Peri- 
carpii'M, an unilocular capfule, opening 
with elafticity in five twifted, fj>iral valves, 
and roundifli feeds, fixed to the columnar 
receptacle. 

This genus derives the name Tmpnticns from 
the elaftic property of its fecd-veffe!, which, 
when ripe, is fo impatient ofthe touch, as to 
burll open with elafticity, and dart its feeds 
from their department with great velocity, 
especially the iirft fpecics. There are only 
two fpecics of this genus ufually cultivated 
in the Englilh gardens, both annuals : one is 
the Noli trie ti.nvcrc, or Touch-me-not, c- 
Itecmed more for the fingularity of its elallic 
capfulcs than beauty of its flowers : the other 
is that noted annual, Bal famine, or Balfam, 
comprehending fcveral elegant varieties, pro- 
ducing numerous line large flowers of lingu- 
lar beauty. 

The principal fpecics arc, 

1. Impatik.ns, Noli mc taugcre. 
Tciich-me-nit, or Yellow Bi)tjamhi£."\ Hath 

fibry roots ; an upright, jointed, fucctilent 
Italic, a foot and a half high ; oval, alternate 
leaves; and from the axillas of the (talks, 
long, Jlender, branching foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining many yellow flowers; fucc:cedcd by 
taper capfulcs, which luirft open, and datt 
out their feeds with elallic force. 

It grows wild in England, but is cultivated 
in many gardens for cut iolity. 

2. I M »' A T l K N s balfamina. 
Uulfamincy commonly called Balfmn.'] Hath 

a fibry root ; an upright, thick, fucctilent 
ftalk, branching all around, a foot and a half to 
twoor three feet high; long, fpear-fhaped, (awed 
leaves, the upper ones alternate ; and, from the 
joints of the llalk and branches, clutters of 
Hunt 
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fhort foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large 
irregular flower, of different colours in the 
varieties; flowering from June or. July till 
September. 

Varieties of this are,] Balfamine with fingle 
and double red flowers — fingle and double 
jcarlet flowers— Tingle and double white flow- 
. crs — fingle and double purple flowers — vari- 
egated fingle and double flowers — large, dou- 
ble, variegated, fcariet and white flowers — 
large, double, variegated, purple and white 
flowers — double' red and purple — large double 
bizarre, &c. all of which are moil beautiful 
annuals, but being originally of Indian growth, 
are fomewhat tender, requiring mdftly to he 
raifed and forwarded in hot-beds, &c. 

Both the fpecies and refpective varieties are 
proper to be employed as plants of ornament 
to adorn the plcafure-garden ; but the fecond 
fort, Balfamina, and varieties, are confiderahly 
the molt beautiful, excelling alfo mo ft others 
of the annual tribe. The flowers of both the 
i'pecies are moderately large, and confilr. each 
of five roundifh, unequal petals, and a mono- 
petalous, hood-ihaped neclarium, ending in a 
tail ; the whole corolia is irregular, and fome- 
what refembling the ringent, or grinning flow- 
ers (fee Corolla Ringens); and are fucceed- 
ed by plenty of feed in autumn, by which all 
the forts are railed annually ; the firft fort in 
the common ground in autumn or fpring ; and 
the fecond chiefly in hot-beds in March and 
April. See their Propagation, 6cc. 

The firft fpecies, Jmpatievs noli me tangcre, 
being an indigenous plant of England, is very 
hardy ; and is worth cultivation in gardens, 
both for the variety of its flowers, and the 
curiofity of its elaftic fced-veflcls, Sec. will 
grow freely in the open borders, by feed in 
autumn or fpring, fown either where the 
plants arc to remain, or for tranfplantation. 



ers; and as the branches advance in lengthy 
furnifh a fucceffion of bloom for two or three 
months; obferving that the variegated doubles 
have the greateft merit, which are fometimes'as 
large as middling rofes, and the petals multi- 
plied in many fe'ries ; and all the varieties pro- 
duce feed plentifully in autumn. 

The fine varieties of this elegant fpecies, 
are commonly planted in pots to decorate fore- 
courts, and other confpicuous compartments; 
and the more inferior varieties are generally 
difpofed in the common borders, as all theva-- 
rieties, after being raifed as above hinted, until 
June, will grow freely in the open ground, 
the remainder of the fummer. 

Propagation and Culture, &c. 

The propagation of both the fpecies, and 
the varieties in general, is by feed ; remarking, 
that the plants being but of one Summer's 
duration, the fowings muft be performed an- 
nually. 

The Noli me tangcre may be fown in au- 
tumn, i. e. September, Oclober, or Novem- 
ber, or early in fpring, February or March, 
in any bed or border, half an inch .deep, ei- 
ther in patches where the plants are to remain, 
or for tranfplantation; and when the plants 
are come up an inch or two high, thin them 
to three in each patch ; obferving the fame if 
they are to be tranfplanted. From the feat- 
tered or felf-fown feeds of this fpecies in au-, 
tumn, many young plants will rife naturally 
the following fpring. 

The Balfamine is always fown in the fpring, 
in March or April, and fhould be performed 
principally in a hot-bed, as before obierved, 
and the plants continued therein till June; and 
if under deep frames, may be drawn up two 
or three feet high by the latter end of that 
month. 

Particular attention is reqvifitc to procure 



The Impatient Balfamina, or Balfamine, is. feeds of the fine variegated doubles, especially 
one of the finoft annual flowers of our gar-' if intended to exhibit a grand (how of them 
dens; but being a native of India, is tender. \ in pots, or principal borders and flower-beds, 
not able to bear the open air here before May: Sow the feed either in pots of light, dry, rich 
or June, and requires to be raifed principally ! earth, half an inch deep, plunging the pots 
in a hot-bed in fpring, under frames, &c. un- 1 ' 
til June, as aforefaid; remarking, however, 
that the feeds will alfo grow in the natural 
ground in May, if a warm, dry feafon, rarely 
before, and more f reely then, If covered with 
a hand-glals, &c. but the plants fo raifed will 
not begin to flower fo foon by live or fix 
weeks, as thofe forwarded by artificial heat, | is proper to prick t 
under frames and glafl'es. All the varieties are' or in a frelli hot-hod. 



of fomewhat luxuiiani growth, they frequ 
ly having Items thicker than good walk 
canes, branching out into large heads, audi twi 
every branch productive of abundance ol flow-! lea 



in a hot-bed ; or it may be fown immediately 
in the earth of the ln*t-hod in fmall drills the 
above depth: the plans will (won appear, 
which aie to be managed ;:s other annuals of 
limilar temperature, with refpoci to giving 
air daily, and frequent moderate waterings. 
When they are two or three inches high, it 
icr in the fame 
proper ham 



ailing them up with the roots entile, and 
it her plant fome of the bell in pots (ihirtv- 
, one plant in each, up to their feed 
, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed, as 
K x obierved 
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©bferved for the feed, or plant them into the 
earth of the bed, foxy or five inches afunder : 
in either method give* a moderate watering 
directly, and occaiional ihade from the mid- 
day fun till thev arc frefli rooted; repeating 
the watering frequently. After having grown 
here about a month, they will be fo much 
advanced in growth as to interfere with each 
other, when thofe in pots may be turned oui 



che-fe feeds in the natural earth is not always 
to be depended on ; and that the plants raifed 
and forwarded in a hot-bed arrive not only 
much fooner to perfection, fo as to have the 
pleafure of their bloom fix weeks fooner ; but 
by being thus forwarded into bloom betimes 
in funimer, they always produce the belt 
feeds. 

To fave feeds of the fine variegated dou- 



with the earth about their roots into larger ' bles, iome pots of them fhould be placed, when 
pots (twenty-fours), to remain : which, if j in full bloom, either in an airy glafs-cafe, 
plunged alio in the hot-bed, will greatly for- j having the windows in front to open, or infome 
rd the growth of the plants. Thofe plant- j deep frame to be (heltered with the glaffes 



ed in the earth of the hot-bed, if any of them 
are defigned for pots, ihould alio be then ta- 
ken up with balls of earth, and potted, and 
treated as above, giving water and occalional 
fhade as before. As thev all advance in 
growth, raife the frame, "if neceflary, that 
they may grow to their full height ; for it is a 
principal property to have thefe plants of fonie 
confiderable fiature. See Annual Plants. 

They muft remain conftantly in the frame 
till June, then harden them gradually to the 
full air, fo as they may be removed into it 
fully towards the middle or latter end of that 
month, according to their frze, and tempe- 
rature of the feafon ; at which time alfo thofe 
defigned for the borders ihould be tranfplantcd 
therein with balls of earth about their roots, 
giving water at planting, repeating it d.uly 
or as there /hall feem occafton, till they have 
taken good root. 

As foon as they are removed into the open 
air, both thofe in pots and in the full ground 
ihould have a tall flick placed to each forfup- 
port, to which tie their flems neatly. 

Let thofe in pots be often watered in dry 
weather; once or twice a day in very hot 
weather will be neceflary. 

All the varieties of Baifamine may be raif- 
fd to great perfection in a ftovc, with little 
trouble ; fmving the feeds in pots, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and when the plants 
arc two inches high, plant them in fcparate 
pots, which plunge alio into the bark-bed to 
remain until the plants arc crown up. 

But in default of hot-beds, &c. thefe plants 
may alfo be fomctimcs raifed in the common 
ground for an autumnal bloom : the feeds 
will net, however, fuccccd in the natural 
earth before May, and even then muft be 
fown in a warm dry border, or in pots placed 
in a warm fituation, and if covered with hand 
claflls ore nfionally.wiil bean advantagc.though 
they will often come up without any (belter 
;ir all, and flower abundantly in Auguft and 
.September, or until killed by the cold. 
I would, however, ohferve, that lowing 



occafionally from great autumnal rains', and 
cold nights ; you will thereby have a much 
greater chance of having plenty of feed pcr- 
rcctlv ripened. 

INARCHING. See Grafting. 
INDIGOFERA, Indigo. A genus of 
Indian and African fhrubby exotics, with fub- 
pinnate leaves, and leguminous butterfly 
dowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Dccandria. 
Charaflers.] A fpreading, five-toothed, one- 
leaved cup. Corolla, papilionaceous. Vex- 
illum, emarginated, rcflexed, fpreading, 
and round ; wings obtufe, oblong, with their 
lower margin fpreading. Carina, with an 
awl-fpreading fpur at each end. Stamina, 
diadelphous, collected in a cylinder, and top- 
ped with roundifh anthcras. Pistillum, a 
cylindric germen, fhort ftyle, crowned with a 
blunt fh'gma. Pericarpium, a long, linear 
.pod, containing kidncv-fhaped feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, the 
moft material of which arc the following 
ltove and grcen-houfe kinds : 

1. Indigo f era tinfloria. 
Dyer's Indigo.] Indigo with a fhrubby (talk, 

fhort branches, oval winged leaves, and arch- 
ed pods. 

2. Indigofera argent V a. 
Sihcry-leaved Indigo.] Indigo with a 

fhrubby fialk, and oval, woolly, winged leaves. 

3. Indigofera amarna. 
Scarlet-flowered Indigo.] Indigo with a 

fhrubby (talk, roundifh branches, pilous, oval, 
tcrnatc' leaves, and pedunculated fpikes. 

4. Indigofera candicans. 
White Indigo.] Indigo with tcrnatc fpear- 

fliaped linear leaves, underneath white, with 
pedunculated fpikes of red flowers, and ftraight 
cylindric pods. 

The two firfl: forts arc ornamental for the 
ftove, and the others for the greenhoufe ; their 
propagation is by feeds, fown on a hot-bed, 
though fomc may be incrcafed by cuttings, 
with the aflillancc of a bark-bed, in fum- 
mcr, 

IN FLO- 
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INFLORESCENTIA, Jnfirefatuw'tr 
manner of flowering of all kinds of plants. 

The term, Inflbrefcence, fignifks the mode 
or manner in which flowers are produced up- 
on the plants, which is various ; though, in 
all the known plants and trees in the world, , 
there are but eight or nine different modes of 
flowering, which are expreffed by the follow- 
ing terms. 

Capltulum, Corymbus, Panicula, Racemus, 
Spica, Thyrfus, Verlicillus, Umbclla, and Cyma ; 
for an explanation of each of which, fee each 
under its proper head. 

INOCULATION, or Budding, a method 
of propagation, praitifed occafionally for va- 
rious trees, but more particularly the fruit- 
tree kind. 

The work of Inoculation, or budding, is 
the inferting an eye or bud of one tree into 
the fide of another ; and the bud uniting there- 
with, ilioots out into branches, becomes a 
tree, producing flowers and fruit the fame in 
all refpe&s as thofe of the tree from whence 
it was taken ; thus any fort of tree may be 
multiplied at pleafure, fince every bud will 
form a tree exactly of the fame fort, though 
upon a different flock and root ; as for exam- 
ple,,,infert buds of peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cot Trees into plum-ftocks, which being head- 
ed the fpring after, the inferted bud then 
ilioots and becomes the tree; and though the 
root and bottom of the ftem be a plum-nee, 
the upper branchy part being produced from 
the bud, is a peach- or nectarine, &cc. 
and produces fruit exactly the fame as that 
from which you took the buds. It is therefore, 
as obferved of grafting, &c. the only method 
by which we can with certainty continue and 
multiply the different approved varieties of 
many kinds of fruit and other trees ; for al- 
though their feeds will readily grow and be- 
come trees, yet, as wc formerly obferved, fow 
the feed, or kernels of the fineft varieties of 
fruit, not one tree out of a hundicd, lb raifed, 
will produce any like the original, and but 
very few that arc good ; fo variable are feed- 
ling fruit-trees, and many others ; but the 
trees or flocks, fo railed, being budded with 
the proper approved forts, the buds produce 
invariably the fame kind office, fruit, flowers, 
continuing unalterably the fame. 

The work of budding is performed in fum- 
mcr, principally in July and Augult, by infert- 
ing buds into the fides of the flocks, leaving 
their heads entire, and the buds remaining 
dormant till next fpring, when the flock being 
hended, they (hoot forth with vigour. 

This mode of propagation is particularly 
tifrfii) for peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 



which fucceed better by budding than grafting* 
and are ufually worked upon plum-flocks 
raifed from feed, and fometimes by fuckers, 
layers, and cuttings, ' upon particular occa- 
fions, as noticed in their respective articles. 
| Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, are alfo often 
budded upon their own flocks, i. e. flocks 
raifed from the kernels of thefe kinds of fruit ; 
they, however, are commonly more ftrong 
and durable upon plum flocks. 

Plums and cherries are alfo very often pro- 
pagated by Inoculation as well as by grafting; 
the'eherry, however, is generally the moft: 
profperous by the latter method, as being more 
apt to gum and go off by budding. Both 
thefe forts being of the fame genus, will grow 
upon flocks of each other, but much the heft 
upon their own flocks, that is, plum upon 
plum, and cherry upon cherry flocks. 

Apples and pears may likewife be propa- 
gated by Inoculation as well as by grafting, 
though, as they grow freely by grafting, which 
being the moft eafy and expeditious, they are 
commonly propagated by that method. 

In fhort moft kinds of fruit-trees, and 
others, that are propagated by grafting,- will 
alfo fucceed by Inoculation ; grafting, how- 
ever, is more particularly adapted for fome 
forts, and budding .for others, as is always 
explained under their refpective articles. 

Many forts of foreft-trees, and flowering- 
trees, &c. both deciduous and ever-greens, 
may alfo be propagated by Inoculation, which 
is a certain method of propagation, to conti- 
nue particular varieties, fuch as many of the 
variegated-leaved kinds, as the variegated hol- 
lies, &c. and many other forts ; which is al- 
ways mentioned in their propagation and cul- 
ture, under their proper genera. 

The Inoculation for all forts is commonlv 
performed upon young trees, raifed from feed, 
fuckers, layers, &c. which, when raifed pur- 
pofely for budding and grafting upon, arc 
called flocks, and which, when about half an 
inch thick in the bottom of the flem, or a 
little more or Ids, are of a proper lize for bud- 
ding ; though it may be performed upon 
flocks from the lize of a goofe-quill, to an 
inch or more big: remarking that all Inocu- 
lation mult be performed principally upon 
flocks or trees of the lame genus, for it is 
but .few trees that will fucceed upon flocks of 
different genera. Peaches, however, and nec- 
tarine:;, being of the gums dmygeiafas, grow 
freely upon the pruuttu or plum-tree, as be- 
ing very nearly related, nnd is the molt i'om- 
mon flock on which thefe forts are uliially 
budded. Bui in molt other kinds of fniit-i tecs, 
and others, the flocks of the lame genus or 
I raicr- 
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fraternity muff, be ftriSly adhered to, both 
for budding and grafting. See Genus. 

for inftance, v pcachf^ nectarines, and al- 
monds, may be inoculated richer upon their 
own, or pfum-ftocks, bur piincipally upon 
t!;e latter to have durable trues. Apricots be- 
ing of the germs Pruiuts, ir.nft be budded 
chTs ilv or. pluin-ltocks. or die upon their own ; 
cherries npnn cherry-flocks ; apples upon 
apples ; pears upon pears, or upon quince- ; 
flocks, to have dwarfs. Obferrmg alio the 
lame of all other kinds of" trees and (hruhs. 
that are propaga.cd by Inoculating and grafting. 

The flocks are vcrv commonly railed from 
feed, i. e. the kernels or itones of the above 
forts of fruit, Sec. fovvn in autumn or fpring, 
in beds in the nurferv, an inch or two deep; 
thev will come up in April or May following, 
which when a year cr two old, tranfplant 
them in nurierv-rows, two feet aiundcr, and 
iifkeri or eighteen inches difiant in the rows ; 
here to ft and for budding, keeping them to 
one ft em. and finFer their top to run up en- 
tire ; and having two cr three years' growth, 
when about the tlze of your little ringer at 
bottom, or a little more'er lei's, they are of 
due iize for budding ; flocks are alio often 
raifed from fuckers anting from the roots of 
the trees of their refpedive forts ; hkewile by 
lavers and cutrings. See Stocks. 

'Note, Budding may alio be performed oc- 
cationallv upon trees' that already bear fruit, 
■when intended to chanre the forts, or have 
different forts on the fame tree, or to renew 
any particular branches of a tree, performing 
the operation in the young fhoots of the year, 
or of one or two years' growth. 

Of pcrf'.vtrJinr the Operation. 

The herniation is aUvavs performed in fum- 
nicr, when the ihoots of the year arc advanc- 
ed to proper growth to furr.iih good buds, and 
when the rind of the flock, an.! that of t..e 
rurrings for the hush, will readily fcparati 
from the wood ; for the bud . being cut oil 
from the (hours an ii.ch or more long. rh 
woody part adhering thereto is lirippcd oh. 
are then infcrscJ mto ihe fide of the hock, be 

maining '".are at prchnc ; and i. floi... by flir- 
ting the hark of the this k crol':, ways, .m. 
perp. <dic:!ai ! v, as directed below; and i'i 
rii-.d and woi d being then divided, the bud . 
iufertcd b ruccm them ; which reuiainin.; doi 
mailt till fpring following, when the lio< .'. 
tie beaded dov.n to the pi.K.c of iiifcition 
tlie bud (hoots forth, and 'niiin the new tret, 
which in fome forts v. ill hear hint in two . 
three years. 

The proper fcifon for performing the ope 



ration of budding is from about the middle of 
July until the middle or latter end of Augufh: 
ionic however begin to bud in June; but the 

buds inferred fo early* are apt many of them 
to fhoot the fame year ; and the fhoots not 
having time to harden, are very liable to be 
killed in winter ; determine therefore upon 
the end of July ; or firft fortnight in Aujufr, 
to perform the operarion, and your buds will 
all remain dormant till fpring when they will 
(hoot with vigour. 

The buds are to be taken only from the 
voung fhoots of the year, i. e. fhoots of the 
fame fummer's growth, which muff, be cut 
from the trees of the forts you intend to pro- 
pagate. Chufe them from healthful thriving 
trees ; and if fruit-trees, from fuch that bear 
the fined fruit of their refpe<5Uve kinds and 
varieties : from which cut a quantity of the 
belt moderately flxong young fhoots, each day 
as thev are wanted ; and as they are gathered, 
cut off all the leaves, not quite clofe, refer v- 
ing about a quarter of an inch of their foot- 
ftaiks, trimming off alio the foft unripeued 
top-end of each cutting ; then cover them from 
the fun and air, and take them out as you 
want them; obferving as each cutting furnifhes 
many buds, they are to be cut oft' about an 
inch and a halt long, one at a time, as they 
are inferted in the ffock ; remarking that thoie 
in the middle-part of the cutting arc prefer- 
able to thofe towards each end, though in 
cafes of fcarcity of cuttings, every one of 
them may be uled ; one bud only is common- 
ly inferted in eacn ftock ; fome. however, 
place two, one on each lide oppofitc. 

The proper height to bud Che flocks is va- 
rious, and may be within from about tiiree 
or four incites of the ground, to fix feet or 
more; that is, to have dwarf-trees for walls 
tnd efpaliers. Sec. they mull be budded from 
■•.ithiii about three to l;x inches of the bottom, 
<..v;c they may firfc turniiii branches near tire 
ground. Ji for half-flandards, hud at the 
..eight of three or lout feet ; and if for full 
.tand.irds, at fiom about five to fix or fovea 
feet height; I'o that you in ufl train your 
•treks accordingly, iome for dwarfs, fome for 

. df liandards", and others for full fhmd.mh, 

• is more fully paiticuiiiifcd under the feve- 
■■ d artic les. I would remark, however, thru 
or half and full liandards, the budding may, 
• i you pleafe, be performed as low in the 

cock as for dwarfs, and the full (hoot fiom 
iie bud trained up to a proper bright for a 
tern. 

The proper iinplrments mil materials for 
.nddiiig are, a linail hiidding-knifc, for piv- 
•.iiingthe flock and buds for iutci lion, hririn r 
a llac 
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a flai thin haft, to open the hark of the ftock, 
to admit the buds, and a quantity of new bafs 
firings to tie them. »: 

To proceed to the operation.— Obferve in 
the operation of budding, the head of the 
flock is not to be cm off, as in grafting, but 
the bud is inferred into the fide,, and the head 
to remain entire till fpring after, and then cut 
down ; therefore fix on a fmooth parr on the 
fide of the (lock, at the proper height 1 , rather 
on the northward fide, away from the fun, 
and with your budding-knife make a hori- 
zontal cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, quite 
through to the firm wood, then, from the 
middle of this tranfverfecut, make a flir down- 
ward perpendicularly an inch or more long, 
going alio quite through to the wood. This 
done, proceed with all expedition to take off 
a bud ; holding the cutting in one hand with 
the thickeft end outward, and with the knife in 
the other hand, enter it about half an inch, 
or more, below a bud, cutting near half way 
into the wood of the moot, continuing it 
with one clean flaming cut, about half an 
inch or more above the bud, fo deep as to 
take off part of the wood along with it, the 
whole about an inch and a half long ; then 
chreclly with tlvc thumb and linger,, or point 
of the knife, flip off the woody part remain- 
ing to the bud; which done, obferve whe- 
ther the eye or gem of the bud remains per- 
fect ; if nor, and a little hole appears in that 
part, it is improper, and another muft be pre- 
pared ; this done, placing the back part of the 
bud between your lips, expeditioufly with the 
back of the knife, or rather the flat haft there- 
of, fcparate the bark of the ftock on each 
fide of the perpendicular cut, clear to the 
wood for the admiflion of the bud, which di- 
reclly Hip down clofe between the wood and 
hark to the bottom of the flit ; and then cut- 
ting off. if ncccflaiv, the top-part of the bud 
even with the horizontal cut, to let it com- 
pletely into its proper locket ; let the parts 
then be immediately hound round .with a li- 
gature officii) bafs, previoufly foaked in wa- 
ter to render it pliable and tough, beginning 
a little below the bottom of the perpendicular 
flit, proceeding upward clofely round every 
part, except jull over the eye of the bud, anil 
continue it a little above the hoi i/ontal cut, not 
too llrait, but jull I'ufiicient to keep the whole 
clofe, exclude the air, fun, and wet, and pro- 
mote the jundioii of the flock and bml. hi 
this manner protccd with the Inoculation of 
every flock till the whole is linilhed. The 
juncHon of the Hocks and buds will he cflecl- 
<d in three weeks ; and next Ipiing, the head 
i>i the ftock being cut oil', the btu):> will pufli 



out, each producing one fhoot, fo'metimes a 
yard or more long by the end of fummer. 

This operation of budding may, to thofe 
unacquainted, appear a tedious work ; bur an 
expert hand in the nurferies, will bud a great 
number in a day. 

In a fortnight at fartheft after budding, you 
will be able to judge which buds have taken, 
by their frem appearance at the eye. 

Three weeks, or thereabouts, after the ope- 
ration, all thofe buds that have iueceeded 
will be firmly united with the ftock, and the 
parts be fwelled, and require the bandage to 
be loofened : Jer, therefore, the tyings be then 
either properly loofened or taken wholly away, 
that the buds may have full liberty of growth,, 
in common with the other parts of the ftock j 
which is all that is necefiary to be further 
done until fpring, when the ftocks muft be 
headed down to the bud. 

In fpring, about February or March, jufE 
before the trees begin to fhoot, cut oft the 
head of the ftock Hoping, exactly above the 
bud, not thiee or four inches higher, as is 
fometimes done; after this, the whole effort 
of the flocks being directed to the inferred 
buds, they will foon pufh forth ftrong, one 
fhoot from each;, many fhoots will alio arife 
from the ftock ; but thefe muft be conftantlv 
rubbed off as often as they appear, that all the 
powers of the ftock be collecied for the vi- 
gour of the biid-fhoot, which now com- 
mences the tree, and by the end of fummer 
will, in fome forts, be advanced three or four 
feet high ; and in the autumn or fpring fol- 
lowing, the young tires may be tranfplanted 
into the places where they are to remain, or 
may remain longer in the nurferv, as (hall be 
convenient, according to the purpofes for 
which they arc de/igned. 

Obfeive,. however, that whercfoever the 
trees are, if fruit trees, and defigned for walls, 
efpaliers, or dwarfs, the firft fhoot from the 
bud fhould, in the fpring after it is produced, 
be headed down to four or five eyes, to force 
out firft fome lower lhoots near the bottom, 
as di reeled for dwarf-tiees, wall-trees, efpa- 
liers, cVc. but if def'gncd for half or full ftand- 
ards, and if they were InuKied .it proper height 
at firll in tall (locks, and defigned for de- 
tached llandards in the open ground, the firft 
(hoot of the bud may ei.her lie ihortcned. as 
above, to four or five eves, to provide lateral 
branches near the top of the Hem, to form a 
l'pi ending head; or may he differed to j;row 
up in height, and branch out in its natuinl 
way. wheicby it will form a inoie cud he.nl 
of loltier growth ; rem; i kimv however, that 
fuch full or half llanduuii as arc dciiuned t.n- 
" wal;s w 
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walls, and were budded high on the Rocks, 
muft neccfiarily have the firft fhoots headed 
down in the fpring ftHowing, to * force* out 
lateral fhoots to fumifh the allotted fpace of 
wailing; obiciving again on the other hand, 
that, whc;e trees are defigned for any fort of 
lk; tubals, and budded low in the ifock, the firit 
lheot of the bud mutt be trained up for a ftem 
to a proper height before it is flopped ; and 
when arrived to its proper future, fhould be 
topped to throw out fhoots to form a head at 
the defired height, either for walls or open- 
ground nandards. See Dwarf-trees, Es- 
paliers, Wall-trees, and Standard- 
trees, ecc. 

For the further management of budded trees, 
fee the diirerent articles under their proper 
genera ; where the general culture of each 
fort, both dwarfs and ftandards, is fully ex- 
hibited. 

INVOI.UCRUM, a kind of general ca- 
lyx to umbelliferous flowers. 

This kir.d of calyx is placed below the com 
mon receptacle of the general flower, which 
con lifts of a number cf fmall flowers together, 
elevated on many foot-ftalks, all proceeding 
from the fame point or centre, and rife to the 
fame height; and each foot-ftalk terminates in 
a fmaller umbel, fimilar in fonn to the larger 
or main umbel, and generally furnifhed, like 
it, with an Involucrum. 

And, in umbelliferous flowers, they, befides 
the two general cups, or Jnvolucrums, above 
mentioned, have moftly a proper calyx, or 
flower-cup, to each of the florets, or fmall 
flowers, which together, compofe the umbel ; 
fo that the Involucrum is feparate and diftant 
from the florets in their advanced ftatc, though 
at firft it forms a fort of general cover to the ! 
whole. _ 

This Involucrum confifts of one, two, or 
three, to five, feven, or many leaves, in dif- 
ferent genera ; and often difpofed round the 
receptacle in a fort of radius ; though fome 
umbelliferous flowers are deftitute of an In- 
volucrum, both in the general and partial 
umbel. 

IPOMCEA (formerly Quamoclit), Scarlet 
Ctnvnlvulus. 

The plants are herbaceous, twining climb- 
ers, natives of the Indies, confiding «>f tender 
annuals and perennials of the flowery kind, 
riling with twining (talks upon fupport fix or 
right feet high, adorned with fimpic, cordatcd 
leaves and monopct.ilous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Pentandt'ia Afo>io«ynia. 

Charaflen.'] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
and permanent. Corolla is monopetalous 
and funncl-ihapcd, the tube very Jong and 



^nearly cylindric, and the limb five-parted and 
fpreading at top. Stamina, five long fila- 
ments, and roundifh anthers. Pistillum, 
a roundifh long ftyle, and headed ftigma. 
Pericarpium,3 roundifh trilocular capfule, 
unci three feeds. 

There are fevcral fpecies, but not more 
than two common to the Englilh gardens, 
which are climbing flowery annuals very near- 
ly allied to the Convolvulus. 

1. Ipomce A cocci nea. 

Scarlet Iponnea, commonly called Scarlet 
Convolvulus.'] Ipomoea, with long, flender, 
twining dalles, riling upon fupport fix or fe- 
ven feet high ; heart-formed, pointed leaves, 
angulated arthe bafe ; and from the fides of 
the ftalks and branches, many flender foot- 
ftalks, each fupporting feveral large funnel* 
fhaped, beautiful fcarlet flowers. 

Variety.] Orange-coloured flowers. 

2. Ipomce A Quamoc/it. 
If'inged-leavtd Ipomcea.] Ipomcea with 

long flender twining ftalks, riling on fupport 
rive or fix feet high, winged leaves, with li- 
near foliules, many long flender foot-ftalks, 
each fupporting one, feldom two flowers, of 
a deep fcarlet colour. 

Both the fpecies are annual, rife from feed 
in fpring, flower in July and Auguft, &c. 
ripen feeds in September and October, and 
wholly periih foon after. 

They are both of the tender annual tribe, 
require to be raifed and forwarded in a hot- 
bed till June, then, the firft fort in particular 
may be planted out to adorn the borders, and 
fome planted in pots to place occafionally to 
ornament any place as may be required ; and 
in both of which, they muft have tall flicks 
placed to fupport them in their twining, climb- 
ing growth ; but the fecond being rather more 
tender, fome pots thcicof fhould be placed in 
the fiovc. 

The propagation of both the fpccic6 is by 
feed, fown annually in the fpring. 

The firft fort fhould be fown in March or 
April, in a hot-bed, along with other annuals 
of fimilar quality ; may be fown in fmall drills, 
half an inch deep; and in May or June, plant 
them out into the open ground ; or, if when 
the plants arc come up an inch or two high, 
they arc taken up and pricked down upon the 
fame or rather in a new ho: -bed. it will forward 
and prepare them better lor fiii.d tranfplanta- 
tion ; or the feed may be fown in fmall pots, 
three or four feeds in each, and the plants may 
be turned out, with the earth about their 
roots, where thev arc defigned to flower: ob- 
fcrving, during their iclidcnce in the hot-bed, 
to admit air, and give rcfrcfluncnt of water, 
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as direiSted for annuals of the fame tempera-' 
rure.. See Annual Plants. 

The fecond fort mufl alfo bW Town 'early in 
the fpring, two or three feeds in « final) pot 
on a hot-bed; and when the plants are ad- 
vanced to a climbing ftate, fhould be fluffed 
with the earth entire, into a larger pot, in 
which fhould be placed two or three flicks 
four or five feet long, for the plants to twine 
upon, and; removed into the ftove, there to re- 
main to flower, and produce their feeds, as 
otherwife they will not ripen. 

IRIS, Flower-de-luse, or Flag-flower, &c. 
This genus is very compreheufive in a nu- 
merous family of herbaceous, flowering peren- 
nials, both or the fibrous, tuberous, and bul- 
bous-rooted kind, producing thick annual 
flalks, from three or four inches to a yard 
high, terminated by large hexapetalous flow- 
ers, having three of the petals reflexed quite 
back, and three eredt, moft of which are ve- 
ry ornamental garden flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Characters-] Calyx, a permanent fpatha. 
Corolla, fix oblong obtuie petals; the three 
outer.are reflexed back, the interior ones ere<St, 
and all of them united at the bafe. Stami- 
na, three fubulate filaments lying on the re- 
flexed petals, and oblong, depfefled antheras. 
Pistillum, an oblong germen under the co- 
rolla, fhort flyle, and large ftigroa divided 
into three broad fegments. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, angular, trilocular capfule, and 
many large feeds. 

To this genus is now added, the Hcrmo- 
daftylus, or Snake's-head Iris — XipJiium, or 
Bulbous Iris — and a fpecies of S'tjyrinchium ; 
their generic characters determining them to 
be all fpecies of this genus. Each of thefc, 
however, is exhibited under a feparate head. 

The flowers of all the fpecies of this genus 
have great Angularity in their ftrudture ; they 
are .large, confiding each of fix petals, the 
three interior ones ftanding crc£t, called 
flandards, and the outer ones reflexed back- 
ward, called falls, which in fome fpecies are 
bearded, having a downy matter running along 
the middle j otherfpeciesare unbearded, having 
the bent petals fmooth, and in the centre a fort 
of three-iobed ncctarium, like three fmaller pe- 
tals, one generally inclining towards each fall. 

So that they may be divided into two claffcs, 
the bearded, and unbearded kinds. 

Bearded Kinds. 
Thefc arc mollly of the fwotd-leavcd kind; 
have thick, knotty, flefhy, perennial toots ; 
fending up annually cluflcis of long, flat, cn- 
fiform, crc£t leaves, from three inches to two 
feet in length; and umidft them upright thick 



flower-ftalks of various ftatures indifferent 
forts; ornamented in'mofl fpecies with leaves 
the fame as the radical ones ; and terminated 
by the flowers, in fome but one, others two, 
three, or more, one above another, appear- 
ing moftly in May, June, and July ; fucceed- 
ed in feve ral of them by plenty of'feed. 

1. Iris pumila. 
. Dwarf Aujlrian Iris.] Hath a large, flefhy* 

knotty root, riling above ground; crowned 
with many broadifh eredt leaves, three. or four, 
inches Jong; and fliort creel flower-ftalks, 
three inches high ; each terminated by one 
large bearded flower, of different colours in 
the varieties; flowering in May. 

Varieties are,'] Dwarf Iris, with pale- pur- 
ple flowers — deep-purple flowers — b!ui;h 
Rowers — - with red-flowers — blu fh-coloured 
fweet-fcented flowers — white flowers — and 
with variegated flowers. 

All thefe varieties are very pretty garden 
flowers, for the fronts ofborders, &c. 

2. Iris fujiana. 
I Chalccdonian Black and Wliite Iris. J Hath 
a thick, flefhy, fpreading root, crowned by 
feveral long, narrow, fliarp-edged, eredf. 
leaves, embracing one another at the bafe; 
and upright, jointed, firm flalks, two' feet 
■high ; each terminated by one very large 
•bearded flower, having the three upright pe- 
tals, or flandards, very broad, and variegated 1 
with black and white ftripes and dufky fpots, 
and the three falls or bending petals almofr 
black, and conftrudted like an open mouth, 
the ftamina reprefenring the tongues ; fo that 
the whole flower exhibits a lingular and for- 
midable appearance. 
. 3. Iris germanica. 

German Violet-blue Iris.] Hath -a thick, 
jointed, flefhy, fpreading root; cluflers of 
'{harp-edged, pointed leaves, a foot and a half 
long, embracing each other below, but fpread 
out fan-fafhion above ; and upright, bnmchy 
flower-ftalks, two feet high, fuftaining many 
bearded blue flowers, one above another, the 
lower ones having foot-ftalks ; flowering in 
June and Julv, fucceeded by plenty of feeds. 

Variety.] Dalmatian larger light-blue-flow- 
ercd. 

4. Iris florentina. 

Florentine JVhite Iris.] Hatha thick, flefhy, 
fpreading root ; clufter of broadifh, lharp- 
edged leaves, a foot and a half long ; and up- 
right flower-ftalks, taller than the leaves ; ter- 
minated by two or three clofe-fitting white 
flowers ; appearing in June and J ul y. ' 

5. Iris fyualens. 

Squalid' Purple and Tel low Iris.] Huh 
thick flcfliy roots ; broad, rough, lharp-edged 
4 F leaves, 
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leaves, a foot and half long and upright fiower- 
ftalks, near two feet high ; fuftaining feveral 
bearded, brown, purple, and yellow flowers ; 
petals deflexed ; appealing in June and July. 

6. Iris fatnbucina. 

Eldcrjccnud Violet and Blue Iris.] Hath 
thick, roots ; broad, fharp-edged, pointed 
leaves, two feet long ; and upright flower- 
Itnlks, about three feet high; terminated by 
feveral bearded, violet and blue flowers, hav- 
ing the failing petal plane, and the eredt ones 
tmargin^ied; and fmell ftrongly like elder; 
appearing in June or July. 

7. Iris varicgata. 

Variegated Hungarian Iris.} Hath thick 
kr.cnv tocti ; crowned by many broad, fharp- 
idged, pointed leaves, near two feet long ; 
a:iJ upright ftaiks, two teet high, branching 
near the top ; enchdivilion fuppoiting two yr 
three large bearded flowers, having the ereiSl 
perals v-iiow, the fails white, ftriped with 
purple, and variegated ftigmas ; flowering in 
June. 

8. Iris cpkyUit. 

Lcaje/'s, cr Kaked-Jlalhed, purple and White 
Iris.] Hath thick roots ; very broad leaves, 
a foot or two long ; and upright leafkfs ftaiks, 
the length of the radical leaves ; terminated 
by three or four large, bearded, bright-purple 
flowers, having the falls ftriped with white ; 
appearing in May. 

9. Iris bif.cra. 

Twice fiowering Portugal purple Iris."] Hath, 
a thick, knotty root ; broad ihort leaves, eight 
or ten inches long ; and upright ftaiks, fix or 
tight inches high, branching at top into foot- 
ftalks ; each fupporting two or three bearded, 
deep-purple flowers; appearing in May, and 
fometimes again in autumn. 

PVhh Unbearded Flowers. 

Moft of thefe are alfo of the fword-lcavcd 
kind, and moftly with thick flcfhy roots, all 
perennial, with the leaves rifing in cluftcrs 
from the root annually, and amidft them the 
flower- ftaiks, fupporting the flower at top. 

10. Iris vema. 

Spring-Jltnvering Dwarf Virginia Iris.'] Hath 
a fibrous root, crowned by a duller of very 
narrow grafs-likc leaves, eight or nine inches 
long ; and upright flower-flalks, fhortcr than 
the leaves , terminated by one unbearded, 
fucct-fcentcd flower, having blue flandards, 
and purple falls ; flowering early in May. 

11. Iiur> verjicolor. 

Variable-enured American Iris.] Hath a 
thick tibry root ; fword-fhaped leaves, a foot 
long ; upright ftaiks, a little taller than the 
leaves ; terminated by two or three unbearded 
flowers above one another, having light-blue 



flandards, and deep-purple falls, variegated 
with a broad white line through the middle; 
flowering in June. 

ia. Iris grand ne a. . , 

Grafs-leaved Aufirian his.] -Hath fibry 
roots, narrow, flat, graffy leaves, about a foot 
long ; upright, two-edged ftaiks, flioner than 
the leaves ; terminated by two or three fmallilh 
unhearded flowers above each other, having 
reddilh-purple ftandards variegated with vio- 
let, and light-purple falls, with a broad yel- 
low fit ipe along the middle, adorned with 
purplilh fireaks ; and a fexangular germcn ; 
flow ering in July. 

13. Iris Jpuria. 

Spurious narrow-leaved Meadow Iris.] Hath 
a thick fibrv root, crowned' with many very 
narrow leaves, near a foot long ; and upright 
taper ftaiks, a little taller than the leaves ; ad- 
orned with three or four unbearded flowers, 
having pale-blue flandards, and purple varie- 
gated falls, with a white line down the mid-, 
die ; and a iexangular gerrr.en ; flowering in 
July. It is a native of Germany. 

14. Iris martinicenjis. 

Martinican Blachijh yellow Iris.]- Hath long 
narrow leaves, upright ftaiks, fupporting two 
or three unbearded hlackifli-ycllow flowers, 
glandulous near the bafe, and a trigonous ger- 
men ; flowering in June or July. 

15. Iris fiberica. 

Siberian Narrow- leaved blue Iris.] Hath 
thick fibry roots, crowned with narrow 
fword-fhaped leaves, a foot and a half long; 
upright ftaiks taller than the leaves ; ter- 
minated by two or three unbearded flowers 
above each other, having light-blue flandards, 
and deep-blue falls ftriped with white; flow- 
ering in July, and ripening plenty of feeds. 
10. ImsfaetidiJJimu. 

Mofl Stinking Iris, commonly called Stinking 
Gladwin.] Hath thick fibrous roots; fword- 
fhaped grafs-green leaves, fifteen or eighteen 
inches high ; and upright, one-angled flower- 
flalks, about the height of the leaves ; fuf- 
taining two fmallilh, unbearded, bluc-putplc 
flowers, having the interior petals fpreading ; 
flowering in June and July. 
Variety.] With flriptd leaves. 
Both the varieties retain their leaves all the 
year, and the flripcd-lcaved fort forms a pret- 
ty variety at all fcalons; they grow wiid in 
inarfliy places in England, bur. arc admitted 
into gardens for variety. 
17. Iris Pfcudiuorus. 
Baflard-acorus, common Yellow Flag-flower, 
or Water Iris.] Hath a thick, flefliy, fpread- 
ing loot, crowned with many long, lword- 
fliaped, creel leaves, two or three feet in 
length ; 
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length ; and upright firm flower- ftalks, a yard 
high, terminated by a few yellow flowers, 
having the interior petals lefs than the Aigma ; 
flowers in June. It grows wild "in marfhy 
places, and (landing waters all over the king- 
dom, and is only cultivated fomctimes for 
variety, 

18. Iris pavonia. 

Peacock Iris.'] Hath a fibrous root, crown- 
ed with fmooth very narrow leaves, the ftalk 
rifes about a foot and a half high, bearing on 
the top one or at moft two flowers, three of 
the petals are large and white, with a bright 
blue fpot at the bafe of each, edged on the 
outer fide with a deep purple ; this delicate 
flower bloflbms in June or July, but re- 
quires a grcen-houfe for its prefervation in 
winter. 

The firft feveriteen of the above fpecies are 
hardy perennials, of great duration in root, but 
in moft are annual in leaf, and all of them re- 
new their flower-ftalks annually in fpring, 
and decay in autumn foon after they have 
flowered 'and produced feeds. They are all 
proper ornamental furniture for the compart- 
ments of the pleafure-garden, either in bor- 
ders or to intermix in the fhrubhery-clumps, 
between the flirubs and trees, for they will 
profper in any common foil and lituation, and 
effect a very agreeable variety during their 
bloom, which in the different forts is conti- 
nued two or three months, i. e. May, June, 
and July. 

They may be planted at almoft any time 
from September till March, though Septem- 
ber, October, and November is the moft 
eligible feafon, as they will be more firmly 
rooted, fo as to flower ftrong the following 
fummer ; obferving, that as moft of the forts 
are apt to fpread greatly at root, they fhould 
be reduced occahonally, either by flipping 
them, or tranfplanting every two or three 
years, or as you (hall lee neceffaiy to prefcrve 
them within due compafs. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
abundantly by dividing their roots, as they 
multiply exceedingly bv ofF-fets, which may 
he parted any time from September until March. 
I would, however, advifc it to be done prin- 
cipally in autumn, in September, October, or 
November, or early in the fpring, whereby 
they will be more firmly rooted, and flower 
in good perfection the following fummer. 

They are alio ealiiy railed from feed, which 
is the method to obtain new varieties : low 
the Iced in autumn, foon alter it is ripe, any 
time in September, in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, and rake it in, and the plants will 
rife in fpring following; which in autumn 



mould be tranfpla'nted, and they will flower 
a year or two after. 

Hermodadyle Iris. - 
This was formerly a diftinct genus r but its 
generic Characters prove it only a fpecies of 

IQ Iris tuber o fa (Hermodaclylus). 
Tuberous-rooted Iris, or the Hermodaclyle, or 
Snake' s-hcad Iris.] Hath a large tuberous root, 
confifting of large tubers; fending up feveral 
long, tetragonous or four-cornered leaves ; 
and amidft them" an upright ftalk, a foot or 
more high, terminated by one large purple un- 
bearded flower, in April or May ; but rarely 
produces feed in England. 

It is a native of Arabia, but is very hardv, 
and long an inhabitant of our gardens ; is 
eafily propagated by its tubers, which the 
main roots furnifh by off-fets annually, and 
fhould be taken off at the decay of the leaves 
in fummer. 

This fpecies is remarkable for ftriking its 
roots deep into the ground, often fo low as to 
lofe themfelves, efpecially in very light foils, 
in which cafe they fhould be annually tranf- 
planted, when their leaves decay. 

Xiphium, or Bulbous Iris. 
The Xiphium, including the bulbous and 
Perfian Irifes, was formerly confidered as a 
diftincT: genus; but, according to the Lin- 
naean fyftem, all the forts are now retained as 
fpecies and varieties of this genus, their cha- 
racters agreeing exactly with the common 
Iris ; the flowers confiftmg of fix petals, three 
of them (landing erect, and three reflexed 
backward, &c. 

There are but two fpecies, the common 
Bulbous Iris, and Perfian Bulbous Iris; both 
very hardy, and the former of which is pro- 
lific in many fine varieties ; the latter is alfo a 
beautiful fpring flower. 
20. Iris Xiphium. 

(Xiphium) — or Bulbous Iris.] Hath a large, 
roundifli, llefliy, bulbous root; fending "up 
feveral awl-lhaped, channelled, /harp-pointed 
leaves (hotter than the ftcm ; amid them an 
upright flower-ftalk, from half a foot to a foot 
or more high ; terminated by two or three 
large beautiful flowers of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties of tin's are,] Common blue (lower- 
ed bulbous Iris — with violet-coloured flowers 
— white flowers — purple-flowered — yellow 
flowering — with blue ftandard petals mid 
white falls — with blue ft mutants and yellow 
falls — with llriped flowers — broad-leaved with 
blue flowers — broad-leaved purple-flowered — 
fwcct-fcentcd blue-flowered — I'wect-feent- 
ed purple flowers — with variegated fweet- 
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fcented flowers— double-flowered : with many 
other intermediate varieties. 

Ail thefe forts flower beautifully in May 
and June, in the open borders, &c. though 
fome a month or fix weeks earlier than others, 
and are fucceeded by plenty offecds in autumn ; 
and may be propagated plentifully by bfF-fets 
of the root, like other bulbs. 

21. Iris pcrjica. 

Pirjian Bulbous Iris.] Hath a large, oval, 
bulbous root, fending up feveral awl-lhaped, 
channelled leaves, fix inches long ; and amid 
them an upright ihort ftalk, three inches high, 
crowned by one or two large elegant flowers, 
with the interior petals fpreading and ferrat- 
ed, having whitifli-blue ftandards, and pearly 
white falls, variegated with yellow and pur- 
ple, and of a fragrant (cent; appearing in 
February and .March. It is valuable both for 
its early btcom and the great beauty of its 
flowers. 

Beth the above fpecies and refpecUve vari- 
eties of bulbous Iris have great merit as 
flowery plants ; will grow freely in any of 
die common borders, and are pretty orna- 
ments for the pleafure-garden ; planting them, 
in autumn, to adorn the principal borders, in 
ftnall patches towards the front, letting diem 
about three inches deep ; they will all flower 
the following year at their proper feafon ; and 
the bulbs will abide for years, and flower an- 
nually ; it is, however, proper to take diem 
op every iecond or third year at leaft, at 
the decay of the leaves, to feparate the off-; 
fets, ficc. 

The propagation of both chefe fpecies of 
bulbous Iris, and varieties, is principally by 
the off-fets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which they afford in tolerable plenty, efpe- 
cially if fuffercd to remain undiflurbed two 
or three years, when thev will be greatly in- 
creafed ; the proper time for lifting the roots 
and feparating the off-fets, is in fummer, when 
the leaves decay, managing them as other 
bulbs. SeeBuLBUs. 

They are alfo propagated by feed to gain 
new varieties. Sow it in September, in a bed 
of light fandy earth, that has only the morning 
fun, covering it with fine earth half an inch 
deep ; or it may be fown in pots, boxes, or 
tubs of the like light foil, which may be 
moved at plcafure to a warm or fhady utu- 
ation at different fcafons : the plants will rile 
in fpring following, which in the fummer 
twclvemonih after, at the decay of the leaves, 
remove from the feed-bed, and plant them 
into another, three inches apart, and two deep, 
to remain two or three years, when they will 
flower fuurcieiuly ftrong to difcovcr their pro- 



perties ; then are to be managed as the" other 
large bulbs. 

Sifyrinchium Iris. 

22. Iris Sifyrinchium (bulbofa). 

Greater Bulbous Sifyrinchium or Double- 
bulbed Iris.] Hath a double bulbous root, 
growing one upon another ; crowned with 
long, narrow, channelled, fharp-pointed leaves; 
and an upright firm flower-ftalk, half a foot 
high, terminated by two or three ftnallifh blue 
flowers ; appearing in fummer. 

Variety.] With yellojW fpotced flowers. 

This fpecies is alio proper furniture to in- 
creafe the variety of bulbous-rooted flowers ; 
and its culture and propagation, is the fame as 
the two former fpecies of bulbous Iris. 

1TEA, Itca. 

One fpecies only, a hardy deciduous flower- 
ing fhrub, conftitutcs tin's genus, and is proper 
for the fhrubbery. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatlers.] Calyx is monophvllous, a- 
cutely rive-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla, five long fpear-fhaped petals. 
Stamina, five awl-fhaped filaments, and 
roundifh anthene. Pistillum, an oval gcr- 
men, cylindric permanent ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, long, 
unilocular capfule, terminated by the ftyle, 
and contains many fmall feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

I TEA virginica. 

Virginian Itca.] Hath a fhrubby ftem, 
branching out irregularly all around from the 
bottom upward, fix or feven feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, flightly-fawed, alternate leaves ; and 
all the branches and fhoots. terminated by long 
erect fpikes of white flowers, making a fine 
appearance in July. 

This beautiful fhrub fhould have a place in 
the mod confpicuous ihrubbcry compart- 
ments, for being fo very floriferous as to ap- 
pear covered with its bloom, continuing in 
great beauty a fortnight or three weeks. 

It is propagated by feed and by layers. 

The feeds arrive from America in fpring, 
when they fhould be fown in pots or boxes 
of light fandy earth, and plunge them in the 
ground till next year in March} then if the 
plants are not come up, plunge them in a 
hot-bed, which will greatly promote their 

f;rowth, giving frequent waterings all the 
ummcr, and allow them the fhelterof a frame 
or grccn-houfc the two firft winters ; then in 
fpring after plant them out in nurfery rows a 
foot afundcr, and in two or three years, they 
will be ready for tha fhrubbery. 

Layers of the young fhoots made in au- 
tumn or fpring, making a flit in the part to 
8 be 
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be layed, will be rooted by autumn follow- 
ing. - 

IVA, Falfe Jefuits'-Bark Tree. 

There are two fpecies, one a hardy decidu- 
ous ft) rub for the fhrubbcry, and the other an 
herbaceous annual, but the former is the fort 
principally cultivated. 

Clafs and order, Moncccia Pentandria. 

Charatlcrs.] Cal y x, male and female flow- 
ers apart on the fame plant, having a round- 
ifh permanent cup, containing many florets. 
Corolla, a compound convex flower, hav- 
ing many funnel-lhaped male florets in the 
dilk, and the females are apetalous. Sta- 
mina, five briftly filaments, and eredl an- 
therse. Pistillum, an oblong gernien, 
two hair-like ftyles, and acute ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpium, . none; folitary feeds lodged 
naked on the proper receptacle. 

The fpecies is, 

Iva frute fees. 

Shrubby fva, or Falfe Jefuits'-Bark Tree] 
Hath a fhrubby flem and branches of flender 
growth, rifing eight or ten feet high ; fpear- 
lhaped fa wed leaves ; and monoecious pale- 
purple flowers, in clutters from the ends of 
the branches, in Auguft or September, but 
no feeds in England. 

It is an American fhrub, but hardy enough 
to grow here in the open ground, and is pro- 
per for the fhrubbery plantations, allowing it 
a dry foil, and fheltered fituation. 

Its propagation is by layers and cuttings ; 
lay the young branches in fpring, and they 
will be rooted and fit to rranfplant in autumn ; 
and plant cuttings of the young (hoots in A- 
pril or May, in a fhady border; they will 
readily emit roots. 

JUGLANS, Walnut-Tree. 

This genus conlifts of large, hardy, decidu- 
ous trees, eminent as fruit-trees, foieft-trecs, 
and for ornament, attaining from thirty to 
forty or fifty feet ftature, branching into large 
very fpreading heads, adorned with elegant 
pinnated leaves, and moncecious flowers in 
amentums and clufters. 

Clafs and order, Moncccia Polyandria. 

Charaders.] Calyx, male and female flow* 
crs apart on the fame tree ; the males in ob- 
long, cylindric, fcaly amentums, each floret 
having a feale for its cup ; and female flow- 
ers in clofc-fitting clufters, with a four-point- 
ed cup to each floret. Corolla, in the 
males, is a fix-parted plane floret, and in the 
females, is acute, four-parted, and creel. St a- 
mina, in the males many fhort filaments, 
and acute, credt anthcra*. PisTit.Lmf, in 
the females, a large oval gcrmen under the 
calyx, two ihort ftyles, and large reflexed 



ftigmas. Per'icarpium, a large, oval, dru- 
paceous, , unilocular fruit, inclofing a large 
oval orroundifti, knotted, furrowed nut, near- 
ly quadrilocular, having a four-lobed, fur- 
rowed kernel. 

There are three fpecies common to our 
Englifli plantations, each comprehending fome 
varieties, though the common walnut is that 
which is moft generally cultivated, both as a 
fruit and timber tree ; all the others, how- 
ever, are equally hardy, produce eatable fruit, 
though with much fmaller kernels than the 
common fort; therefore the common walnut 
is the moft eligible for general culture for the 
fruit ; but confidered as ornamental and foreft 
trees, all the forts are proper. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Juglans regia. 

Royal, or Common TValnut-trce.] Grows 
fifty feet high, or more, with a large upright 
trunk, blanching into a .very large fpreading 
head ; large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pair of oval, fmooth, fomewhat ferrated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and moncecious 
flowers; fucceeded in the females by clufters 
of large green fruit, inclofing furrowed nuts 
of different fliapes and fiz.es in the varieties ; 
ripen in September and October. 

Varieties are,] Common oval Walnut — 
round Walnut — lare;e Walnut — fmall-fiuited 
Walnut — double Walnut— early Walnut — 
late Walnut — tender thin-ihclled Walnut — 
hard thick-fhelled Walnut. 

There are fome other feminal variations; for 
plants raifed from the nuts of the fame tree 
will often produce different varieties of fruit, 
as is common with moft other fruit-trees. 
The wood, leaves, and outer covers of the 
fruit of all the varieties of this fpecies are extra- 
ordinary bitter ; and the fkin of the kernel is 
a ftrong bitter aftringent, which ftiould be 
peeled oiF; the kernel then eats very palatable, 
with an agreeable flavour. 

2. Juglans nigra. 

Black Virginia Walnut.] Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, with a large trunk, and very 
branchy fpreading head ; large pinnated leaves, 
confifting, in different varieties, of from rive 
or fix to ten or twelve fpcar-lhaped, fa wed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, the lower 
lobes the lcaft ; and monoecious flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by rough, haid-lhcllcd nuts, differing 
in fhapc and lizc in the varieties. 

Varieties are,] With round f ruit — with ob- 
long, deeply-furrowed fruit— with aromatic- 
l'cented leaves. 

3. Jug i.ans alba. 

IVhite Virginia IValnut, commonly called 
Hickory Nut.] Grows thirty feet high, having 
pinnated 
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pinnated leaves, which, in different varieties, 
coniift of from two or three to fix or {even 
pair of fpear-lhapetLfuwed lohes, terminated 
by an odd one ; an& monoecious flowers, 
fucceeded by oval i'mooth nuts, having a 
whitifh (hell. 

Fiv iet^s of this are,] Smooth-barked white 
Virginia Walnut — (hag-bark white Virginia 
Walnut, having the item and" older branches 
covered with a rough fcaly bark— with large 
fruit — with imall fruit. 

The flowers of all thefe trees are male and 
female apart on the fame plant ; the males 
commonly in oblong, cylindric catkins, and 
the females in clofe clutters, appearing gene- 
rally in April and May ; fucceeded, in die fe- 
males, by large, roundifti, green fruit, each 
iuciuding' one nut, having a hard /hell filled 
with an eatabie kernel ; but thole of the 
common Walnut are the largeft and tineft 
flavoured ; all of them ripening in September 
and October. 

All the three fpecies and respective varieties 
are very hardy, and profper in any common 
foil ; they are all deciduous ; their leaves come 
out in May, and fall off in October and No- 
vember. 

They are all employed occafionally in 
plantations, both as forelt-trees for . timber, 
and to intermix in plantations for ornament, 
and the JugLins reg'ta alfo as a fruit-tree; 
all the forts are alio peculiarly adapted to 
plane as detached fingle objects in parks and 
paddocks, as having very large, regular fprcad- 
ing heads; they have likewifc a fine effect, 
diipofed in groups of three or more trees to- 
gether at fuflicient diftanccs from one another 
for their heads to fpread ; and arc alfo proper 
to ufe in affemblage to form avenues, and to 
plant in hedge-rows, in the boundarii 
fields and other open places; for they ... 
thrive either on plains, the (ides of hills, or 
in vales, in almoll any ground, but delight 
moft in a loamy foil. 

They are all of large fpreading growth ; 
but the'firft and fecond fpecies are the largeft 
growers; their trunks acquire a cotiliderable 
ftature and hibflance, and divide into very 
large arms, forming -monftrous fpreading 
heads, particularly the common Walnut ; the 
black Virginia Walnut, however, grows ra- 
ther the moft upright. 

Confidered as toicft or timber-trees, they 
are alfo all very proper to be admitted in that 
tribe, and placed among the hardv deciduous 
kinds, for their timber is valuabfe for many 
purpofes ; not, however, where ftrcngth is 
neteffurv, it being of a very brittle nature, 
hut the cabinct-nukcrs and joiners cftecm it 



greatly for fcveral forts of houfehold furniture, 
and other light works ; for the wood being 
beautifully veined, takes a fine polifh; and 
the more knotty it is; the more it is valued for 
particular purpofes. 

With refpect to their merit as fruit-trees, 
all the forts produce fruit here, but the com- 
mon Walnut the largeft, molt plentiful, and 
fined eating ; the others having very finall 
kernels. The common Walnut tree, there- 
fore, is the only proper fpecies of fuglans to 
:ultivate as a fruit-tree for the fake of the 
Walnuts ; and it may be planted as ftandards 
in orchards, like other fruit-trees, but at a 
greater, di fiance, as having large fpreading 
leads ; or are well adapted for planting round 
the boundaries of orchards, where they will 
alfo guard the other leffer fruit-trees from 
boifterous winds ; and may be planted as fruit- 
trees, in parks or paddocks, and in rows round 
fields, or in any open place where thought 
convenient; they are railed plentifully from 
the nuts, and planted out in nurfery-rows, as 
directed below ; and in five or fix years the 
plants will be fix or eight feet high, with firm 
ftems and handfome heads, when they may be 
planted out where they arc to remain -, though 
the younger thefe trees are planted out, the 
better they will fucceed ; or if the nuts were 
planted at once where the plants are always 
to ftand, the trees would (till be of more quick 
and larger growth ; obferving, in either mode 
of planting, that as the trees branch out into 
very fpreading heads, they fhould ftand thirty 
or forty feet each way afunder ; planting them 
with their heads entire, and fuffer their branch- 
es and (hoots always to advance according to 
their own natural growth, without fhorten- 
ing; for the trees produce their fruit on the 
fliort young (hoots anting towards the ex- 
tremity of the branches, fo (hould never be 
(hortcned except in cafes of very irregular 
growth, or great ramblers. See Standard 
Fruit-trees. 

It is, however, a common opinion, that 
beating thefe trees with long poles to get down 
the fruit (which confequently breaks many of 
the flioots), promotes their bearing ; the only 
reafon that can be affigncd for this opinion is, 
that the trees producing their fruit upon the 
young flioots of the lalt and fame year, as 
aforclaid; and that by beating the branches 
kvith long poles, as the molt expeditious way 
of gathering the fruit from large trees, it 
breaks off many older flioots, alio the ends of 
many of the young ones, which probably, 
like (hortening with a knife, forces out a great- 
er fupply of lateral young (hoots the following 
year for bearing. 1 (hould, however, in the 
operation 
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operation of beating down the fruit, be for 
laving the branches as much as-poflibJe. 

Thefe trees feldom begin to bear fruit till 
they are feven or eight years old," but never 
any confiderable quantity till they are treble 
that age, when they have formed large heads. 

The fruit is ufed at two different ftages of 
growth; when green, to pickle; and when 
ripe, to eat raw. 

As a pickle, the young green walnut, when 
about half or near three parts grown, before the 
outer coat, and internal fhell becomes hard, is a 
moft excellent vegetable pickle ; and for which 
purpofe they are generally ready in July and 
Auguft; oblerving that for this ufe they mud 
be gathered by hand, chufing fuch as are as 
free from f'pecks as poflibie. 

The ripe fruit discovering full maturity by 
the outer huflv cafily feparating from the nut, 
or the hufks fometimes opening that the nut 
drops out, will be tit in the latter end of Sep- 
tember and October, which, as before noticed, 
in trees of confiderable growth, is commonly 
beat down with long poles, especially on large 
trees ; for as the Walnuts grow moflly at the 
extremity of the branches, it would, in very 
large fpreading trees, be tt oublel'ome and tedi- 
ous work to gather them by hand. As foon 
as gathered, lay them in heaps a few days to 
heat and fweat, to caufe their outer hulks, 
which clofely adhere, to feparate from the 
ihell of the nuts ; then clean them from the 
rubbilh, and depofit them in fome dry room 
for ufe, covering them over clofe with dry 
ftraw, a foot thick, and they will keep three 
or four months. 

Walnuts are always ready falc at market, in 
large towns, fuch as London, &c. where, at 
then- firft coming in, they arc brought with their 
hufks on, and lold by the fack, or bufhel, but 
afterwards are brought clean, and fold both by 
mcafurc and by the thoufand. 

Thus plantations of Walnut-trees arc pro- 
fitable in their annual crops of fruit while 
growing, and in their timber when felled. 
Propagation cf all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts of thefe 
trees is moft commonly by planting the 
nuts, which grow freely in beds of common 
earth. 

For thofc of the common Walnut intend- 
ed for fruit-trees, the belt varieties of nuts 
mould be procured, fuch that arc large, thin- 
fhcllcd, and with the finell llavoured kernels ; 
for although the lined forts will vary or dege- 
nerate, yet by planting only the very Itelt, 
there will be the greater chance of having a 
fuccclTion continued without much degeneracy. 

Having procured the nuts at the proper 



feafon, when perfectly ripe, in their outer 
cover or hufks, if poffible; they fhould be 
preferved m%y fand until February, and then 
planted : at which time having the ground 
dug, draw drills two inches and a halt deep, 
and a foot afunder, in which plant the nuts 
four or five inches apart, and cover them 
over with the earth ; they will come up the 
fame fpr'mg, and by the end of i'u miner the 
yOung plants will be half a foot or more 
high, which, after having two years' growth 
in the feed-bed, plant them out in rhe nurfe- 
ry; previoufly, when taken up, fhorren their 
tap-roots, but preferve their tops entire, and 
plant them in rows two feet and a half afun- 
der, and about eighteen inches diftant in each 
row : here they are to remain a few years, 
training them with fingle Hems, till five or 
fix feet high, or a little more or lefs; then 
tranfplant them wheie they arc finally to re- 
main. 

Thofe intended principally as timber trees 
as well as to bear fruit, fhould be always 
planted out for good when from about four or 
rive to fix or eight feet high ; or if the nuts 
were planted at once where the trees are de- 
figned to remain, without tranfpianting, they 
would affume a quicker and ftrongcr growth. 

The nuts of the fecond and taird ipecies 
are annually fent hither from America, and 
may be had of moil of the nurfery-men and 
feed-dealers ; they commonly arrive in ipring, 
ami fhould be fown as foon as poffible after 
their arrival, in rhe fame manner as directed 
for the common Walnut. 

JUNIPER US, Juniper-tree, comprehend- 
ing alfo fomc Cedars and all the Savins. 
. Tin's genus furnifhes beautiful ever-greens 
of the lhrub and tree kind, for ornamental 
plantations, growing from three or four to 
thirty or forty feet high in different forts, often 
branchy to the very bottom, and of pyrami- 
dal growth ; clofely garnilhed with very fmall 
narrow leaves, placed rnoftly imbricatim, re- 
maining all the year; and tlicecious flowers, 
of no beauty, fucceeded by fmall berries. 

Oafs and order, Diwcia Monadclphla. 

C/iar<n7crs.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants ; the males in a 
conical amentum, by threes, having broad, 
fcaly, imbricated calyces; and the females a 
fmall three-parted cup, placed on the germcn. 
Corolla, none in the males, and in the fe- 
males three (lilF, permanent petals. Sta- 
mina, three united filaments, and three an- 
thers:. Pistillum, a germcn under the 
calyx of the females, three ftyles, and fimple 
(tigmas. Pericarpium, a roundifh, flelhy 
berry, having three feds. 

In 
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In this genus arc retained alfo fevcral of the 
Cedrus, or Cedars ; and the Sabina, or Savin, 
of former botanilts- which they ranged as 
diftincr. genera, but ale found to be only fpe- 
cies of the Juniperus. There are feveral fpe- 
cies: al! of them, except the common Juniper, 
are foreigners, but all tolerably hardy, fucceed 
in the open ground, and are great ornaments 
fo our ever-green plantations. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Juniperus communis. 

Common Juniper.'] Of which there are the 
two following 

Common Shrubby Englijh Juniper.'] Grows 
five or fix feet high, branching clol'ely from 
bottom to top; forming a very clofe bulhy 
plant, thickly gnrnilhed with narrow, aivl- 
ihaped, acute-pointed, ipreading leaves by 
threes ; and fmall yellowiih flowers in fpring'; 
fucceeded, in the female plants, by purplilh 
berries, ripening the following year in au- 
tumn. 

This variety grows wild in England, &c. 
upon barren heaths and commons, where it pro- 
duces abundance of berries ; but is cultivated 
in gardens, aud trained for an ornamental 
Ihrub, to increafe the variety in fhrubbery 
plantations. 

Tree-like Swedi/i Juniper.] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, very branchy the whole 
lengih, with the branches growing more ere&, 
and leaves, flowers, and fruit like the former 
variety. Is a native of Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

1. JUNIPERUS Oxycedrus. 

(Oxycedrus) — or Brown-berried SpaniJIiJu- 
nifer.] Grows ten or fifteen feet high, clol'ely 
branched from bottom to top; fliort, awl- 
fhaped, ipreading leaves by threes and fours, 
and fmall dicecious flowers, fucceeded by 
large reddifh-brown berries. 

3. JuNSPERUS thurifera. 
Thuriferous Greater Blue-berried SpaniJJi 

Juniper.] Grows twenty feet high, or more, 
branching in a conic form; acute, imbricated 
leaves, by fours, and fmall dicecious flowers, 
fucceeded by large blue beirics. 

4. J UN I PER us Virginia na. 
Virginia Red Cedar.] Grows thirty or forty 

fect high, branching from bottom to top, in a 
conic manner; fmall leaves by threes adher- 
ing at their bale, the younger ones imbri- 
cated, and the old ones fpnarline ; and drce- 
cious flowers, fucceeded by fmall blue ber- 
ries. 

5. Juniperus lycia. 

Lye'ttm Cedar.] Grows twenty fect high, 
^branching crcclly, garnilhcd with fmall oval 



obtirfe leaves,- every where imbricated ; and 
dicecious flowers, fucceeded by large oval 
brown berries. Is a native of Spain and 
Italy. 

6. Juniperus phaenicia. 
Phoenician Cedar.] Grows about twenty 

fect high, branching pyramidally ; adorned 
with ternate and imbricated obtufe leaves ; 
and dicecious flowers ; fucceeded by fmall yel- 
lowilh berries. Ts a native of Portugal. 

7. Juniperus bermudiana. 
Bermudian Cedar.] Grows twenty or thirty 

feet high ; has fmall acute leaves, by threes 
below, the upper ones awl-fhaped, acute, 
and decurrent, by pairs or fours, fpreading 
outward ; and dicecious flowers, fucceeded 
by purplilh berries. Is a native of Bermu- 
das. 

8. JUNIPERUS Sabina. ^ 
(Sabina J — the Savin-tree ; Of which there 

are the following 

Varieties. 

Spreading Savin.] Grows but three or four 
feet high, with horizontal, very fpreading 
branches ; fhort, acute - pointed, decurrent, 
erect, oppofite leaves ; and dicecious flowers, 
fucceeded by bluilh berries ; but very rarely 
produces either flowers or fruit. 

This variety is ufed in medicine ; and it is 
faid the juice of the leaves, mixed with milk 
and honey, is excellent for expelling worms in 
children ;* and a poultice thereof cures fcald 
heads ; the juice of it is alfo faid to clear the 
face from freckles ; and the farriers efteem it 
greatly for deflroying worms in horfes, it be- 
ing a powerful operator that way ; and its 
virtues are accounted excejlent for many other 
diforders. 

Upright Larger Portugal Savin.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with upright branches, 
dark-green leaves, nearly like the former fort, 
and dicecious flowers, fucceeded by plenty of 
berries. 

Variegated Savin.] Having the ends of ma- 
ny of the flioots and young branches varie- 
gated with white, and ttic leaves finely llriped, 
the whole appearing very beautiful. 

All thefc fpecies of Juniperus arc very pret- 
ty cvcr-grccns, of the tree and fhrub kind, 
moflly of pichircfquc growth, branching out 
all around clofcly from bottom to top ; all 
of them very clofely garnilhcd wilh leaves, 
which, although in general very llioit and 
fmall, yet arc fo numerous and thickly fct, 
that the plants appear every way very clofe 
and beautiful; and all the 'forts are excellent 
■furniture for all ornamental plantations, where 
they will have a rinc appearance at all feafons 
of the year, as being ulways clothed with 
leaves . 
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• 'but as: to their flowers, they Have no 
beauty, except to the botanifls for obfer 
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vation ; and as to fruit, the common Junipers 
• produce plenty, alio fome'of the "others; bu 
the Cedars rarely furnifh many berries ii 
England ; nor do the fpreading Savins, though 
the upright kind ' often produce fucli plenty 
as' to have a very agreeable efFctSt.' on the 
plants. ■ " 

They all fucceed in the open, ground,' and 
will grow in any common foil and fituation, 
in common with other hardy trees, though 
tiiey are rather the molt prdfperous in a light 
fandy foil. 

In difpoling all thefe kinds of- plants in the 
fhrubbery plantations, good attention ihould 
be had to arrange them according to their 
decrees of growth, fo as to exhibit a regular 
gradation of height, placing the low-growing 
forts, fuch as the Junipems communis, and 
the Savin kinds, towards the front; and the 
other larger growers moie backward in pro- 
ppition to their feveral fratures, placing all of 
them , in aflcmblage* with other ornamental 
fhrubs and trees, principally of the ever-green 
tribe;, or fome may alio be placed as lingle 
ftandards, on open compartments of grafs in 
the pleafurc-groimd. 

Some of the large-growing forts may alfo 
he introduced into the foreft-tree -plantations ;. 
as ; iir their native countries they afford'excel- 
lenttimber for many ufes, more particularly' 
the Virginia Cedar, which alio arrives to a' 
confiderablc ftature here,' efpecially if the 
under branches arc trimmed ofF occafionally 
while young, to promote their af|)iring in 
heiglrt;" they will grow very ftraight, with 
fine regular heads. 

Moll of thefe fpecies of Junipcrus emit a 
ftrong aromatic balfamic odour, and abound 
more or lcl's with a re fi no us juice, of fo ex- 
ceedingly* bitter quality, as to prevent the 
timber, ' when converted to economical ufes, 
from being eaten and deflroyed by vermin. 
Propagation of al! the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the Juniper and 
Cedar kinds is by feed ; and the Savins prin- 
cipally by layers and cuttings ; but may like- 
wife he railed from the berries, if they can be 
procured ; and the feeds of all the forts arc -to 
be low n in beds of -common light earth, ex- 
cept the Cedar of Bermudas, which mud be 
fown in pots, to have 'Inciter in winter. 

The feeds of all the forts -may be had at 
moll of the nnrfeiies and lecdlhops; ohl'erv- 
ing that Inch foits which et.n be procured in 
.Mitninn, Ihould be fown at that feafon, where- 
by ihev will more certainly come up the fpring 
following ; as .thole that are not fown till 



fpring] fometimes; many of them remain inr 
the ground tilbfhat time twelvemonth, before 
they germinate or fprdut, unlefs aided by a 
hoc-bed.- Some of the forts, however, rarely • 
produce much feed here : it is procured an- 
nually from the countries where the trees na- 
turally grow, by the feedfmen, commonly 
arrives : early in fpring, and fhould be fown. as- 
foon after their arrival as pofEble. : t 
All the forts, except the Bermudas Cedar/ 
as before obferved, are to be fown in beds of 
light earth, in' the full ground. Having dug 
the ground, and raked it fine, fow the feeds : 
evenly on the furface, and cover them with • 
fine earth; half an inch deep. Thofe. fown in 
autumn will, many of them, come up in April :- 
or May following ; but the fpring fowings 
will rarely appear till the following Spring. - 
In either cafe, however, keep the beds clean 
weeded all fummer ; and thofe plants that are- 
up, now and then watered. When (hey have 
had two years' growth in the feed-bed, plant 
them out; in autumn or, fpring, in nurfery 
rows; two feet afunder, there to remain tiU 
of due fize for final tranfplantation into the- 
fhrubbery, &c. 

The Bermudas Cedar, as above noticed, 
being tender, it mould be fown hi. pots or- 
tubs of -light earth, to be moved under a frame 
nter to be flickered from fiofr; and. when, 
the plants are a year or two old, plant them . 
in feparate fmall pots, to be /hekered alfo in 
winter three or four years, till they have ac- 
quired fome fize and llrength, then turned 
out of the pots into the fuil ground where. 
• they are to remain, in a warm fituation,. 
where let them take their chance; though a. 
I flieltcr of mats for the firfl: winter or two,.. 
1 during hard frofts, will be of great fervice. 

The feafon for tranfplanting all the forts is - 
either in autumn, O&ober or November, or 
in March and early in April. 

JUSTICIA, (Adhatoda) Malabar Nut. 
]t confills of fhrubby and herbaceous plants, . 
of the Indies, for the grcen-houfc and Itovc,.. 
adorned, fome with tine large leaves, others 
with fmall narrow foliage, and all of them., 
with nionopotnious ringent flowers. 
Clafs and order, Diondria Monog-tnia. 
Charatlcrs.~\ Calyx* is fmall and acutely 
five-parted at top. Corolla is monopc- - 
talons and ringeur. Stamina, . two awl- 
Ihaped filaments, and creel: anthcrav Pis-. 
tili.um, a turbinated gcrmen, Jlcndcr -ftylc,. . 
and limple lligma. PiiRlcARPtL'M, an oh-, 
long bilucuhir capfule, opening, with claflic 
force, and darting out its roun&lh feeds. 

There arc many fpecies, but not more than-, 
two common to the Engliih gardens, both ■ 
4 G *" of. 
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•of them of the flirub kind for the green- 
house, viz. 

j.-JvsTicia Adhfada. 

( Adhntoda)-—or AUltibar-Nut.] It grows 
twelve or fifteen feet high, with a ftrong 
woody ftem, branching out widely all around ; 
large lanceolate-oval leaves, placed oppofitc ; 
and from the ends of the branches fhort fpiket 
?f white flowers, with dark fpots, having 
the helmet of the corolla concave, 

2. Justicia hsffiipifelia. 
Hjrj]op-lea%>ed Jujlicia, or Snap-tree.] Hath 

a fhrubby ftem, "branching from the bottom 
pyramidally three or four feet high ; fpcar-. 
ihaped, narrow, entire leaves, growing oppo- 
site ; and white flowers, commonly by threes,, 
from the fides of the branches ; fucceeded by 
crtpfules, which btuft open with claftic force, 
for the difcharge of the feeds. Hence the 
people of India call it Snap-tree. 

3. Justicia Ecbolium. 
fEcboliutn) — Rtfiexcd flowered Ceylon fttf- 

ticsa.] With a tree-like Item, ianceolate-ovate 
leaves, and flowers with the upper lip re- 
flexed. 

4. Justicia pifla. 

Painted or Spotted-leaved Jujlida.] With 
a Ihruhby ftem, lanceolate-ovate, painted, 
ipotted leaves, and the jaws of the corolla 
inflated 

5. jusTICTA fcorpioides. 
Sccrpisn-tail vera-crucian Jujlicia.] With 

a fhrubbv ftem, lanceolate-ovate, hairy, feflile 
leaves, and flower-fpikes reflexed like a fcor- 
pion's tail. 

. All thefe fpecics flower here in fummcr, in 
our green-houtes and (loves, but never produce 
fruit in thefe parts, 

Thev are natives of India, fo arc tender, 
and miift be kept in pots of lig^t rich earth, 
and placed in a good grccn-houl'e in winter, 
or may be placed in a hot-houfe, particularly 
the la'ft four forts ; though they will live in 
the open air in fummcr, and in a warm grccn- 
houfe in winter, but rather more fuccefs- 
fully in a ftove ; managing tlictn as other 
fhrubby exotics of all thole departments. 

The propagation of all the lurts may be ef- 
fected by layers and cutting". The laying is 
performed in fpring, in the pots •, and cuttings 
of the young flioots may he planted any time 
in fyring orYummcr, in pots, and plunged in 
a hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the ftove, 
giving water, and occafionai lhade from the 
fun ; thev will readily take root. 

IX 1 A (Ixia). 

This genus confifts of herbaceous, bulbous, 
and tuberous-rooted flowery perennials for the 
pleafurc-ground and green'-houtc, growing a 



foot or two high, terminated by hexapcralous- 
flowers. , 

Clafs and order, Triatidria Monogynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx, oblong permanent 
ipathai. Corolla, fix oblong^ fpear-fbap- 
ed, equal petals. Stamina, three Ihort fila- 
ments, and Ample anglicise. Pistillum, 
am oval triquetrous germcn under the recep- 
tacle, eredT: ftyle, and trifkl ftigma. Peri- 
carptum, a roundifli, three-coniered, trilo- 
cular capful e, having roundifh feeds. 

There are fcveral fpecies, the moft mate- 
rial of which arc : • 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Ixia Bulbocodhim. 

( Bulboccdium crocifolium )— Crocus-leaved 
Bulbocodium, or Largc-ftowtred Ixia.] Hath 
a ftnaJl bulbous root, crowned by feveral nar- 
row leaves ; and very ihort flower-ftalk, ter- 
minated hy a large crocus-like flower, of dif- 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.] With white and yellow flowers 
— with purplish. and yellow flowers — blue 
and white flowers — white flowers — variegated 
flowers. 

2. IxiA chinenfis. 

Chinefe Ixia.] Hath a thick, tuberous, knot* 
ty root ; upright jointed flowcr-ftalk, two feet 
high ; garnilhed with fvvord-fhaped leaves a 
foot long ; and the ftalk dividing upward into 
forks, fuftaining yellow, red-fpotted flowers, 
remote, in forked panicles ; appearing in July 
and Auguft. 

Tender Kinds. 

3. IxtA bulb if era. 

Bulb -bearing Ixia.] Hath a bulbous foot, 
crowned with narrow leaves, fix or eight 
inches long; and upright flower-ftalks, a foot 
and a half high ; garnilhcd with leaves, bulb* 
growing at the joints ; and terminated by ful- 
phur-colourcd flowers, placed alternate. 

4. Ixia crocala. 

Saffron-coloured Ixia.] Hath a bulbous 
root, lending up fword-lhapcd leaves, near a 
foot long; and upright flower-ftalks, a foot 
or more high, terminated by cluftcrs of deep 
orange-coloured flowers, arranged alternate, 
hiving each a large black fpot at thebaic; 
flowering in May. 

5. Ixia africana. 

African (Poolh-headed Ixia.] Hath a fmall 
bulbous root, lending up very narrow leaves; 
a Ihort flowcr-ftalk, three or four inches 
high, terminated by flowers collected into 
woolly heads. 

6. Ixia long'tflo'ro. 

Long-flowered Ixia.] Hath a bulbous root, 
lending up llraight, linear, fwonl - fh iped 
leaves, eight or ten inches long ; and upright 
round 
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round flower-ftalks, a foot or more high, ter- 
minated by a fpike of light yellow flowers, 
with a very long flcnder tube to each. 
y. lxiKcceleflina. - " ■ 

Celejline Blue-Lowered Ixia.] Hath a rouqd-; 
ifli, bulbous root, fending up linear, lanceo- 
late leaves, feven inches Jong, and upright 
round flower-ftalks a foot high, terminated by 
a fpike of large flsy-blue, expanding, pentan- 
drious 'flowers. 

%.lxiApolyJlaehia. 
■ Many-f piked Ixia.] With linear leaves, 
and flower-ftallcs having many -{pikes of 
■white flowers. 

9. Ixia fiexuofa. 

Flexible-fpfked Ixia.] With linear leaves, 
and racemotis, bending, flexible fpikes of white 
lowers. 

10. Ixia fcillaris. 

■Scilla-amoena-jflozvered Ixia.] With fword- 
„fhaped, ftriated leaves, and elongate fpikes of 
blue flowers. 

■II. Ixia corymbofa. 

Corymbous-fiowered Ixia. ] With two edged 
ftalks, and blue flowers, in corymbous 
bunches. 

The following are alfo retained in fome 
colleeSlions. 

Ixia pulcherrima. — Moft beautiful Ixia. 

Ixia longicaulis.- — Long-ftalked Ixia. 

IxiA maat/ata. — Spotted- flowered Ixia. 

Ixia fpechfa. — Specious-flowering Ixia. 

Ixia tubifiora. — Tube-flowered Ixia. 

Ixia plicata. — Plicated Ixia. 

Thefe in their mode of growth are funilar 
to the foregoing fpecies, and fucceed by the 
fame culture and method of propagation. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are com- 
pofed each of fix oblong petals, appearing in 
fummer; and, in warm I'eafons, fome forts are 
fuccecded by ripe feeds. 

The plants are all permanent in root, but 
annual in leaves and ftalk. 

The two firft fpecies may be planted in the 
open borders ; the fecond, however, being 
rather tender, fhould have a warm fitua- 
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tion ; and fome of both forts may Be planted? 
in pots to remove to fhelrer of- a green-houfe 
or garden-frame in winter, in cafe thofe iir 
. the open ground fliould be killed by hard • 
i froft. 

The other fpecies muft be planted in pots 
of rich light earth, for moving into the green- 
houfe or garden-frame all winter. 

All the forts propagate plentifully by off-fets- 
of their roots, which ftiould be taken off 
fummer at the decay of the leaves, &c. 

IXORA. Indian' Wild Jafmine. A genus,, 
furnifliing fome fine ornamental-flowering,, 
fhrubby exotics -for the -ftove, of four or five- 
feet growth, producing beautiful, monopetal- 
ous, long-tubed flowers. 

Oafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia* 
Characlers.] Calyx, (mail, erect, cut in- 
to fivefegmenrs, and permanent. Corolla, 
monopetalous and funnel-fhaped, tube, long, 
narrow, and cylindraceous, with' the border 
flat, and divided into four pans. Stamina, 
four very fhort filamentSj topped with oblong 
antherae. Pistillum, a roundifh gennen, 
ftyle flender, and a bifid fligma. Pericar- 
PIUM, a roundilh bilocular berry containing 
four feeds. 

The fpecies in our gardens are r 
Ixora coccinea. 

Scarlet Indian Ixora.] Rifes with a -{Ingle 
woody ftem, about four feet h igh: the branches 
are garni flied with large,, oval, pointed, nift', 
laurel-like leaves;, the flowers grow in a iargc 
umbel, and are of a rich fcarlet colour. 

This fplendid exotic is commonly kept in 
the ftove, though it, probably,, may fafelv he- 
kept in the green-houfe ; it flowers in June 
and July, and is propagated by feeds and cut- 
tings in the fpring and fummer months. 
Ixora alba. 

White -fowered Indian Ixora.] A fhrubby 
ftem branching four feet high : ovate*hnceo- 
late leaves, and terminal bunches of white 
flowers. 

This requires the fame culture as the other,, 
and is propagated by the tunc means.. 
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KALMIA, Kalmia. 
Of this genus are four hardy ever- 
green fhrubs for the pleafure-ground, grow-;, 
ing two, four, or five feet high; adorned with 
oval, and fpear-lhaped entire leaves, and mo- 
nopetalous, five-parted flowers, in clofe round 
bunches. 

Ciafs and order, Decandria Moncgynia. 

C/iaraciers.] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
and permanent. Cokolla is monopetalous, 
with a cylindric tube, and the limb divided 
into five rcuudith fpreading fegments. Sta- 
mina, ten filaments, and fimple anthers. 
Pistillum, a roundifii germen, fiender ftyle, 
and obtulc ftigma. Pkricarpiu.m, a round- 
jib cjuinquelocular capfule having numerous 
.imaJI feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Kalmia iatifalia. 

Bread-leaved Kalmia."] Hath a fhrubby 
branching ftalk, growing five 01 fix feet high ;" 
oval, ftiif, ihining green leaves, placed ine- 
guiariy ; and corymbous cluftcrs of pale-red 
Bowers terminating the branches. 

2. Kalmia angiijlifdia. 
Narrt'ju-Uaved Kalmia.'] Hath a fhrubby 

ftalk, dividing into many fiender branches, 
growing four or five feet high ; lpear-ilvaped, 
ft iff, fhining-grecn leaves, placed irregularly ; 
and corymbous cinders of bright-red flowers 
from the fides of the branches. 

3. Kalmia glauca. 

Glaucous Kalmia."] Hath a flirubby branch- 
ing ftalk, growing a foot or more high, gar- 
nillitd with oblong, pointed leaves, glaucous 
underneath, and growing oppofttc in pairs, 
an inch Ion;; ; and pink-coloured flowers in 
fmall cluftcrs at the ends 01 the branches. 

4. KalmIa hirfuta. 

Hairy Kalnua.] Hath a llmibbv, upright, 
hairy liein and brandies, arifing to two or 
three lect high, girnilhcd with ov::l, lpcar- 
ihapetl, huii y leaves; the dowers, which grow 
in a raccnv.s up the branches, aic of a rcd- 
purplc colour. 

Thcfc Ihrubs arc beautiful cvcr-crccns, na- 
tives of America, but haidy enough to fuccecd 
any where in the open ground in this country. 

J'Lcy flower in June or July ; each flower 
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is of one petal, tubular below, and five-parted 
andfpreading above; thpfc of all the fpecies arc 
very ornamental, but they are raiely fuccced- 
ed by ripe feeds in England. 

Thefe fhrubs are elegant furniture for or- 
namental plantations, and mould be placed 
towards the front of the, moft confpicuous 
fhrubbery compartments. 

Their propagation is by feed, fuckers, and 
layers. 

By Seed. — This anives fr.om America in 
fpring : low it cither in beds of light ground, 
or in pots or boxes of light fandy earth, half 
an inch deep, and plunge them in an eafledy 
border till fpring following ; and then, if the 
plants do not come up belore, if the pots are 
plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward thern 
greatly ; but inure them betimes to the full 
air all fummer; and in winter give fhelter 
from froft ; and when two years old, plane 
them in feparatc pots, to move to fhcltcr for 
two more winters ; then let them be, planted 
out in the full. ground. 

By Suckers. — The plants, after a few years' 
Handing, fend up fuckers in tolerable plenty, 
which fhould be taken off in fpring, and 
planted in nurfery rows for two, three, or 
more years, to acquire ftrcngth, then trans- 
planted for good. 

By Layers. — In autumn lay fomc of the 
voung ihoois of lad fummer, and they will 
be rooted in a vcar or two. 

K/EMPFERIA, Galangale. 

This genus conlifls al low, herbaceous, 
owcry perennials at India, fur the rtovc, 
Joined with radical, oval, and fpear-fluped 
leaves, and monopetalous, tubular, fix-patted 
flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 
Chatatlert."] Cai.y x is oblolcle, and placed 
above the germen. Cor.oj.la is monopeta- 
lous, with a long (lender tube below, and lix- 
partcd above; three of ihc pai'.s are fj.cai- 
lhapul, two ate ov;d, and lowcft is di- 
ided into two obcordatc fegments. fi'i AMi- 
;A,one mcmbianiueou.sfubotal l. lament, and 
linear antliera, gtov* i; ; .ilonr. filament it.s 
whole length. " Pistillum, ,m oval ger- 
meiijliinpleflyle, and obtulc lli^ma. I'kkh / R- 
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fium, a roundifh trilocular capfulc, having 
many feeds. * -, '■■ 

There are but two fpecies, both of low 
growth, and acaulous, i. e. having ho flem ; the 
leaves and flowers rifnig diredtly from the root 
annually. 

The fpecies are, 

1. KjEM'pferia Galanga. 
(Galanga) — or Galangal,~\ Hath tuberous, 

thick, oblong, flefhy roots, crowned with 
oval, clofe-fitting leaves, by pairs, four or five 
inches long, without foot-ftalks ; and between 
them clofe-fitting white flowers, with purple 
bottoms, grovying fingly. 

2. KjEMPFERIA rotunda. 
Round Kampferia ] Hath thick, fiefliy, 

fwelling, roundifh, cluttering roots, fend- 
ing up fpear-fhaped leaves, fix or eight inches 
long, near half as broad, on upright foot- 
ftalks ; and between them, immediately from 
die' root, rife whirifh flowers, tinged with 
green, red, yellow, and purple centres. 

Both thefc are perennial in root; hut the 
leaves rife annually from it in fpring, and de- 
cay in winter. 

They flower in fiimmer ; each flower is of 
one petal, tubtilous below, but plane above, 
and divided into fix parts; continuing three or 
four weeks in beauty, but never fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

Both thefc plants mud be potted in light 
rich mould, and always kept in the hot-houfe 
giving plenty of water in iummer, but mor 
lparinglyin winter. They are propagated by 
parting their roots in fpring, jull before they 
begin to pufh forth new leaves. 
KIGGELARIA, Kiggclaria. 
There is but one fpecies, an evergreen flirub 
of Africa, retained here in greeu-houfe col- 
lections, for variety ; and is a dioecious plant. 
Clafs and order,' Dicecia Dccandrla. 
Charaflers.~\ Calvx, dioecious flowers, 
having monophylious, live-parted cups. Co- 
rolla, five i pear- th aped, concave petals. 
Stamina, ten ftnall filaments, and oblong 
anthenc. Pistii.i.um, a roundilh gcrmcn, 
five ftylcs, and obtufe (ii'gmus. Pkricar- 
pium, a globular, rough, unilocular capfulc, 
having angular Cecils. 
The fpecies is, 
K t c; g E [.ARIA tifrhwi. 
African Kiggetarid.] Hath an upright 
woody flem, and purplilh branches, growing 
fifteen' or eighteen feet high; oblong, fa wed, 
alternate leaves; and dioecious, greeniih- 
white flowers, in chillers from i'.w fides of the 
branches; I'neceeded by glohui ir rough fruit, 
'he lii'.e of cherries, t: mtainin,; the feels, 
which feldom ripen here. 
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This plant rauft be- petted in rich garden- 
mould, and placed among the green-houfe 
plants, to have fheher in winter, managing it 
as other woody kinds. 

It is propagated by feeds, layers, and cuttings, 
though both layers' and cuttings root fpar- 
ingly. 

Sow the feed iiv pots,, and plunge, them in 
a hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up 
three or four inches high, plant them in fana- 
rate fmall pots, plunging them alio in the hot- 
bed till freih rooted ; then harden them to the 
full air the reft: of fummer. 

Layers fhould be made in fummer of the 
young fhoots of the year. 

And cuttings of the young fhoots may be 
planted in fpring in pots, and plunged in a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed; and if clofe cover- 
ed with a hand-glafs, they will more readily 
fucceed. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a principal di- 
firncvt of garden-ground allotted for the culture 
of ail kinds of efculent herbs and roots for 
culinary purpofes, &c. 

- A Kitchen-garden may be faid to be the 
moil ufeful and confequential part of garden- 
ing ; fince its products plentifully fupply our 
tables with the necefTary fupport of life - : for 
!t is allowed that health depends much on the 
ufe of a proper quantity of wholefome vege- 
tables, fo that it is of 'much importance for 
every perfon pofleffed of a due extent of 
ground to have a good Kitchen-garden for the 
fupply of his family. This garden is not only 
ufeful for raifing all forts of efculent plants and 
herbage, but alio all the choicer forts of tree 
and flirub- fruits, &c. both on efpaliers, wall- 
trees, and fhmdards ; as the annual cultivation 
of the ground by manuring, digging, hoeing, 
ncceflary in the culture of the efculenr 
herbage, a J fo greatly encourages all forts of 
fruit-trees, picferves them in health and vi- 
gour, fo as always to produce large and fair 
ruit for which realon, in the Kitchen-gar- 
den fhould always be planted the choice ft fort 
of fruit-trees, particularly for walls and efpa- 
kowiiMbme llairlud*. if fet n confi- 
lorablo way afuiuler, fo as not to ihade the 
under-crops too much ; and when the trees 
re judieioully difpofed, thcie will be almoft 
equally the fame room for the ct ops of herba- 
:ous cfcitlcnts as without trees; fo that this 
mien mav he reckoned both as a Kitchen and 
ui:- ; Midcn. 

As 10 the place of difpofition of this garden 
•l|-.i.vting the other diftricTs. if it is defigncd 
incipaiiy as a Kitchen and fruit-garden! di- 
iticY troai.ti.c other parts, and there is room 
r iho^e ol titu.itioii, it lhou:d- ;<en. ra.lv be 
placed 
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plaeetT detached entirely from the pfeafarc- 
g round; alfo as much out of view of the ha- 
bitation as poffihle^at fome reafonable di: 
fiar.ce, either behind*, or towards either fide 
thereof, fo as its walls or other fences may 
not ohftruA any defirablc profpe& either of 
the pleafare-garden, park, fields, or the ad- 
jacent country ; having regard, however, to 
place it, if poffible, where the fituation and 
foil, is eligible, as hereafter illuftrated ; and if 
its fituation is unavoidably fuch as to inter- 
fere with the pleafure-gardens, fo as its walls 
may be thought difagreeable to view, they 
may be ihut out from fight by intervening 
plantations of fhrubs and trees. 

But as in many places they are limited to 
a moderate compafs of ground, in others have 
fcopc enough, and require but a moderate ex- 
tent of garden ; may in either cafe, have often 
the Kitchen, fruit, and pleafurc-garden all in 
one ; having the principal walks fpacious, and 
the borders next them of confiderable breadth ; 
the back part of them planted with a range of 
eipalier fruit-trees, furrounding the quarters ; 
die front with flowers and fmall fhrubs ; and 
the inner quarters for the growth, of the 
kitchen vegetables, &c. 
The prsper Situation, Soi!, Water, Extent, 
tsfc* 

As to fituation, — on this head we can only 
obferve irr general, that both high and low 
filiations, if the foil is proper, will produce 
good crop3 of efculent herbage and fruit! 
Siough a moderately low fituation, by being 
lefs expofed to die influence of cold and vio- 
lent winds, may fuit winter and early crops, 
both of herbs and trees, better than high- 
lying ground, provided, however, it is mo- 
derately dry, and not too retentive of moif- 
ture in winter* A fituation having a mode- 
rate Hope is very eligible for this purpofe, as 
in fuch a fpot there will not be any danger of 
water Handing, nor of being too wet at any 
fcafon ; and it it Hopes toward the South, it 
is a moil defirablc fituation, as it will not only 
be better defended from the cold northerly- 
winds, but its expofurc or afpec"! inclining to 
the fun, we may always expect to have the 
earlier! crops ; or if, when the fituation is in 
fome parts a little elevated, or gently Hoping, 
and in others low and moift, it may be 
fcmc advantage, as the higher or Hoping 
ground will fuit fome early crops, nnd for 
wintering fcveral forts of plants that art im- 
patient of copious moilturc in thatfeafon, fuch 
as lettuce, Zee. and the low ground will be 
eligible for late fiimmcr crops, as peas, beans, 
cauliflowers, tranfplamcd lettuce, and fcveral 
tllicis.. However, as to choice of fituation 



and foil, this Is practicable in large cflrates ; 
but where perfons are limited to a moderate 
fpace, they muft be content with fuch as na- 
ture affords; obferving in this cafe, that if 
the natural foil is of a proper temperament 
and depth, we need nor be under any great 
anxiety about the fituation, if it is moderate- 
ly dry, and not apt to be overflowed in win- 
ter; even in that cafe, it may be remedied, 
or greatly helped, by digging two or three 
long narrow canals, aud from rbefefome un- 
der-ground hollow drains, the earth from 
which will help to raife the contiguous ground 
higher, and the water in the canals will be 
convenient for watering die plants. Re- 
marking that a fituation too wet in winter 
lhould be guarded againfr as much as die na- 
ture of the place will admit ; for in fuch land 
we can never have early nor good general 
xops, nor will the fruit-trees be profperous. 

With refpect to foil (fee Earth) — die- 
foil for a Kitchen-garden, of all .others, re- 
quires to be naturally good, of depth enough 
for the growth of the large perpendicular efcu- 
lent roots, as carrots, pariheps, red beet, horfe- 
radiih, &c. alfo for the growth of fruit-trees, 
a very material; article ;. fo that the. proper foil 
for thefe general purpofes lhould, if poffible, 
he from about a foot and a half to two feet, 
deep, or more ; but much lefs than afoot and 
a half depth will be a great difadvantage ; fo 
much depends upon the quality of the -foil for 
a Kitchen and fruit-garden, that where there 
is fcope of ground to chufe from, we cannot 
be too cautious at firft in fixing on a proper 
fpot, where the foil is good, and depth enough, 
as above, before gravel, clay, chalk, or other 
bad foils are come at; which lhould always be 
more particularly attended to when defigned 
to furnifh the ground with a choice collection 
of fruit-trees, cither for the walls, efpalicrs, 
or fbndards ; for, without a due depth of good 
earth, thefe will neither bear well, nor be of 
long duration. 

Different forts of foils arc met with in dif- 
ferent pans, as loamy, clayey, fandy, &rc. 
A loamy foil, cither of a brown or black co- 
lour, is the belt that can be for this purpofe, 
more particularly a light fandy hazel loam, 
which always works pliable at all fcafons, not 
pt to be too wet and cloggy at every fliowcr 
if rain, nor. hind in dry hot weather; this 
foil, however, although in many places it is the 
r.ofl general fupcrficial earth in this country, 
s not common to all parts. A' clayey, flrong, 
flubborn foil is the worfl of all earths, and, 
unit be mended by fandy materials and coal- 
allies, and other light lubflanccs. A faiuly 
foil is common in many places, which if of 
a. very 
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a very light fb arp nature, it muft be fertiiifed 
by plenty of rotten dung, and ftrong earths, 
where they can be eafily procured. 

It is obfervablc that ground which constant- 
ly produces good crops of corn and grafs, is 
alfo proper for the growth of all cfculent herbs 
and fruit-trees. 

Chufe, however, the bed; foil you can* ac- 
cording to the fituation and extent of your 
ground ; and if it happens to prove unfavour- 
able, art muft a/lift; for if it is of a light 
fandy nature, it may eafily be mended, hy add- 
ing ftore of any kind of rotten or other good 
dung ; and if of a very light, fharp, hungry 
temperament, earths of ftronger fubftance, 
i'uch as loam, and the like, if it can be eafily 
obtained, rnuffc be added occafionally along 
with plenty of dung, working the whole with 
the natural foil of the garden ; and Ihould 
your garden be of a clayey, cold, damp na- 
ture, add light materials, both on manural 
comports, and light fandy foils; nothing is 
more proper than plenty of coal afhes, &c. for 
opening and warming all tough, ftubborn, 
cold foils ; and thefe may be always procured 
in plenty alraofl every where, at an cafy ex- 
penfe. Sec Compost, Earth, &c. 

Water is a very effential article in a Kitchen- 
garden in fummer, to water all new tranf- 
planted plants, aud others that cannot fublift 
without a due fupply of moillure during the 
drought of that iealon ; therefore, in large 
gardens, where practicable, one or more re- 
lervoirs of water fhould be contrived in the 
mod convenient part of the ground, either in 
bafons or narrow canals, and fupplied with 
water from fome contiguous fpring, river, 
brook, pond, well, &c. See Water. 

The necefTary fpacc of ground proper for 
a family Kitchen-garden, may be from about 
a quarter of an acre, or lefs, to fix or eight 
acres, or more, according to the appropriated 
limits of ground, the extent and demand of 
the family, and the expenic the proprietor 
would chufe to bcltow on the making and ge- 
neral culture. A Kitchen-garden or an acre 
will nearly employ one man, cfpccially if it be 
furnilhcd with wall and cfpalicr trees to ma- 
nage, and fo in proportion to a garden of 
fmaller or larger extent: a garden of the above 
fizc will produce a very plentiful fupply of 
cfculent herbage and fruit, fuffident at lealt 
for a family of* ten or fifteen pcrfons; but on 
large cftatcs, and where the family is conli- 
dcrable in proportion, and not limited to fpacc 
of ground, three or four acres of Kitthcn- 
garden may he ncccflary ; and fome very large 
families have them of fix or eight acres ex- 
tent. 



Fences for hulojing the Ground. 

With- refpedr. to fences for inclof'mg the 
ground, it is moft neceffary to have an ef- 
fectual fence of fome fort around the Kitchen- 
garden, both for fecurity of the produce, and 
to defend render and early crops from cut:mi 
winds; and if wall-fences are ufed, they are 
alfo of the greateft utility for training wall- 
trees, for producing the more delicate kinds 
of fruit, and fuch as do not acquire perfection 
in this country without fuch aids. 

Previous to fencing the ground, the proper 
fhape or form for the garden is to be ccnfi- 
dered ; the moil eligible form for a Kitchen- 
garden is that either of a fquare, or oblong 
fquare; but the figure may be varied, accord- 
ing as that of the fituation admits ; keeping, 
however, as near as poffible to the fquare or 
oblong form, efpecially if the ground is to be 
fenced with a wall for training fruit-trees ; no 
other fhape anfwers fo well for that purpofe ; 
for trial having been made of circles, ovals, 
femi-circles, angles, "&c. for wall trees, none 
fucceed near fo well as the fquare form, with 
the walls built entirely ftraight. 

Different forts of fences are ufed for in- 
clofmg tin's ground, as walls, paling, a»l 
hedges. 

But where wall-trees are intended, the belt 
fort of fence is a wall of brick or ftone.; hut 
brick walls are confiderably the belt for train- 
ing trees upon, for the joints of the brick- 
work being at fhort regular diftances, afford 
frequent opportunities for nailing the branch- 
es ; befides, the bricks themfelves will alfo 
often admit of the nails being driven into them ; 
fo that againft brick-walls we may readily 
train trees in the molt regular manner ; but in 
default of bricks, and where ftone-walls are 
intended, the ftones fhould be as regular as 
poffible, and not too large, efpecially in the 
front of the walls, that the joints may be at 
fmall diftances for the convenience of nailing, 
othcrwife there will be an abfolute necc/lity of 
having a treillage of wood-work erc&ed againft 
the walls for nailing the brandies to.' See 
Tr EI LI. .AGE. 

Sometimes, to fave expenfes in building 
brick or Ironc walls, hoarded fences, or pul- 
ing is ufed, botli as fences, and for training 
fruit-trees upon. When fuch fences are 
intended for trees, tbc boarding fhould be 
tongucd and clofely joined, edge to edge, and 
fo as to form a plane or even lurtacc/ for the. 
commodious training the branches. 

•In gardens where no wall-trees arc intended, 
a hedge, or bank and hedge, is a very proper 
fence, which may be fo trained as to f.-.rm 
both an cile^ual Jence againft: men and iv.ilt.<„ 
4 alio 
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aifo to fliclter paiticular parts of the ground 

for raiting early crops ; ami a hawthorn hedge 
is the moft proper - ll»$f, though other forts may 
l.c n'.ed. Si.'e Hedges. 

No fencing, however, for a Kitchen-gar- 
den, where intended to have wall trees, 
equal to hiiek or tlone walls, which are 
loniiderahiy ftrongcr, warmer, and more 
durable than paling fences ; and their natu- 
ral warmth, together with their reflection of 
the fun's hear, "is the mo ft effectual for the 
growth and ripening the more delicate kinds 
of trait ; but the brick walls are the wanneft 
of all. 

In cither of thefc kind of inclofures or 
boundary fences of w ailing or paling for fruit- 
trees, it would be of important advantage, 
where there is fcope of ground, to be fo con- 
trived ::s to have both fides occupied with trees ; 
which is effected by having a flip of ground 
taken in all round the outlide of the wall, or 
as far as may be convenient, about ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty feet wide, or more, inelofed out- 
ward with a bank and hedge (fee Hedges), or 
with any kind of paling, fencihle againft cattle, 
&c. which part, befides its utility in affording 
an- opportunity of planting the outfide of the 
wall, it will aifo be an addition to the Kitch- 
en-ground, as it will fcrve for railing many 
forts of Kiteher.-efculents, and is often ufed 
as a fort of nurfery, both for herbaceous and 
woody plants. 

And in large gardens, where a great fup- 
ply cf wall-fruit is required, foine crofs-walls 
may be run along the garden, at an hun- 
dred feet or moic afunder; but if more r the 
better; both fides of which may alio be 
planted with trees, as obferved of the bound- 
ary wall. 

The proper height for the walls is from 
3bout eight to ten or twelve fect; but ten feet 
height will do tolerably well for mofl forts of 
trees, provided you plant the trees at diftancc 
enough to hive room to fpread their branches 
horizontally each way ; the walls, however, 
fhould never be lefi than eight feet high. See 
Walls. 

Hot-wa ; !s for forcing by firc-hcat, &c. arc 
often erected in large Kitchen-gardens; for 
an account of whkh, fee Forcing-Frame, 
Hot-Walls, and Walls. 

Preparing and laving out the Ground. 

The whole ground (hould be regularly 
trenched two fpad;s deep; observing if the 
foil is p'»';r, or of bad quality, and wants a- 
mendmcnt, either of dung, or any of the 
materials before mentioned, rcfucding the 
foil, it mu ft be prcvioully added, and trench- 
ed in betwixt the bottom' and to t - fpits, fo as 



nest year; when it comes to be digged again, 
the compoft being well meliorated, will be 
worked up, and mixed with the natural foil. 
See Digging and Trenching. 

Do not "omit enriching and improving the 
borders for the wall and elpaliet-trees, by add- 
ing a coniiderable petition of rotten dung; 
and if the natural foil is not good, add alio, 
if pofiible, fome good loamy earth from tbe 
un lace of a rieUf or palture-common, either 
to the whole, or rather than tail, a few barrow- 
t rirft to each place where the trees are 
to fland ; and improve the reft afterwards by< 
grccs, at your convenience. 
The ground mull be divided into compart- 
ents for regularity and convenience. A bor- 
der muff be carried all round clofe to the bounds 
. wails, not lcfS'than four, but if fix, eight, 
or ten feet wide, the better both for raifmg va- 
rious early and other kitchen crops, and for the 
benefit of the wall-trees, that their roots may 
have full fcope to run in fearch of nourifhmcnr, 
and by the annual digging and ftirring-the 
ground for the culture of the herbaceous ei'cu- 
lents, greatly encourages the trees ; hence the- 
utility of havinga broad border under the walls ; 
next to this border a walk ihould be continued 
alio all round the garden, of proper width, as 
mentioned below ; then proceed to . divide thet 
interior parts into two, tour, or more princi- 
pal diviiions and walks, if its extent he large ; 
rirft, if the ground is of fome conliderablo 
width, a ftraight walk fhould, run diredtly. 
through the middle of the garden ; and ano- 
ther, if thought neceffary, may be directed 
acrofs the ground, interfering the firft; and 
if the garden extends anyconliderable length, 
two or more fuch crofs' walks may be necef- 
fary ; the width of the walks may be from 
about five to ten or twelve feet, in proportion 
to the extent of the garden ; and each of the- 
quarters (hould be furrounded with a five or 
iix feet wide border ; and a range of efpalier 
fruit trees may be planted along towards the 
back-part of each border, fo that every quar- 
r will be inelofed with an efpalier ; winch 
ill be ornamental in growth, and profitable 
in the annual production of fupcrior fruit of 
different kinds. 

I would not, however, by any means ad- 
vifc dividing fmall or moderatc-lir.cd gardens 
into too many walks and fmall quarters, espe- 
cially if they are to be furrounded with efpa- 
licr.-i, which would render them ton confined 
for the proper growth of culinary herbage; 
belidcs it would be walling too much of the 
ground in walks. 

In ouu of the quarters a place fhould he al- 
lotted for the melon-ground ; that is, a place* 
for 
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for making the hot-beds for raifing early cu- 
cumbers, melons, and other tender plants ; 
fixing on a fpot for this purpofe, full to the 
fun from rifing to fetting, iheltered as much 
as poffible from the northerly winds, and 
conveniently fituated for bringing iri tl^e dung 
for the hot-beds. 

This place, if not fo fituated as to be fhel- 
tered by the walls, or other fences of the gar- 
den, will be of much advantage to inciofe 
it with a clofe fence, either a reed-hedge or 
paling ; ferving both to break off the winds, 
and by having a door to lock, will preferve 
your crops more fecure ; thefe fences may be 
fix or feven feet high in the back or north fide, 
with both "the fide fences Hoping gradually to 
about five feet height in front; which fhould 
always be lowefl to admit the fun freely. 

With regard to the borders and walks of 
this garden, the outer borders adjoining the 
walks fiiould be neatly formed, and the edges 
made firm and firaight, and the walks gra- 
velled, or laid with other dry materials. 

The edges of the borders in fmall gardens 
are frequently planted with box, &c. efpecially 
in gardens where the Kitchen and pleafure- 
ground are all in one ; fometimes part are 
edged with underflirubby aromatic herbs, as 
thyme, favorv, hyfibp, and the like ; but un- 
lels thefe are kept low and neat, they appear 
unfightly; fome, however, ufe no . planted 
edgings at all in proper Kitchen-gardens, only 
have the edge of the border made up even, 
treading it firm that it may ftand, then cut it 
firaight by line ; fometimes along the top of 
this edging is planted a row of ftrawberrics, 
a foot or hftcen inches afunder ; they will bear 
plentifully, and have a good effeel ; obferving 
to firing* them fevcral times in fummer, to 
preferve them neat and within due compafs. 
Sec Fragaria. 

The walks fhould principally be laid with 
gravel, or good binding fand : or nothing bet- 
ter than road-fluff, i. c. the fcrapings of turn- 
pike-roads, (hovelled up by the road-people, 
in moil! weather, in heaps ; which being the 
ballad or ftones ufed in repairing the road?, 
ground to pieces by the carriages, &:c. and after 
having lain fome time to dry, then brought 
in, it will form exceeding good walks for the 
Kitchen-garden ; or, . for want of cithci of 
tile above materials, may ufe coal -allies, 
which, if the black colour can be dilpenfed 
with, will make a tolerably firm dry walk. 

Sometimes grafs-walks are ufed ; but tlicfc 
arc rather improper for general ufe in Kitchen- 
gardens, efpecially in fuch parts of the garden 
where wheel-barrows are obliged to come 
often, which would cut and greatly deface 



them ; befides, they are apt to be wet and dif- 
agreeable in all wet weather, and in winter ; 
but if any are intended for variety and'fum- 
mer's walking, they fiiould be only in fome 
high dry part of the garden; and never let 
them be general ; for, befides the afore-men- 
tioned inconveniencies, they are apt to har- 
bour Hugs and other crawling vermin, to the 
detriment of the adjacent crops. 

The wall-trees mould be planted at from 
fifteen to twenty feet difbnee, according to 
the forts. For peaches, nectarines, plums, 
and cherries, fifteen or eighteen feet is the 
proper difiance ; but for pears twenty feet is 
requifite : obferving to plant the choicer and 
more delicate forts in the befi expofures, fo 
as to have the moft fun, as is exprefii'd under 
their proper articles. Where practicable, al- 
ways plant both fides of the wall ; and if ycu 
would have the walls covered as foon as pof- 
fible, if the walls are high, may plant firfi: 
dwarfs as the principal furniture, then haif 
flandards and full ftandard wall-trees, alter- 
nately between the dwarfs ; and whiift the 
dwarfs cover the lower part, the fiandards 
furnifii the upper, but are to be afterwards 
taken away by degrees as die dwarfs grow up. 
See Wall-trees. 

The efpaliers fiiould be planted in one range 
round each main quarter, about four to five or 
fix feet from the outer edge of the border, and 
from about fifteen to twenty feet afunder, ac- 
cording to the forts of fruit-trees you plant. 
See Espaliers. 

Within the efpaliers in the quarters, vou 
may plant fome ftandard fruit-trees of the 
choicer forts, at thirty or foity feet each way 
difiant, efpecially large- growing fiandards, 
that thev may not fhade the ground. 

Likcwife in the quarters may be planted 
the fmall kinds of fruit-fhrubs, as goofeber- 
rics, currants, and rafpberrics, in crols rows fo 
as to divide the quarters into breaks of twentv 
or thirty feet wide, or more, others in a t'mok- 
range along near the outward edges, or fome 
in continued plantations ; placing the bufhes 
nine feet afunder in each iow; and if kept 
fomcwhat lan-fprcading the w ay of the row s, 
thev will not incumber the ground, and will 
bear very plentiful ciops of large fruit. Sec 
their Culture. 

In many places, however, as we l'ormcilv 
noticed, there is but a fmail ci>inpafs of ground, 
or fo limited as to he obliged to have the Kit- 
chen, luiit. and plcafure-groimd, all in one, or 
at leall often all within the Line general in- 
cloftiie; in which cafes, if any diliinft part of 
the ground is required for ornament, a portion 
of it next the lioufc may be laid out in a lawn or 
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grafs-pkt, bounded with a Shrubbery ; beyond 
which, have the Kirxjien-ground, feparating it 
alio from the other vffiih Ihruhbeiy compart- 
ments : the Kitchen-garden may alio be laid 
out with ornamental walks and borders, hav- 
ing a broad border all round next the w:il!s : 
and next this, a walk from five or fix to ten 
feet wide, carried alt round the gaideu; and, 
if the ground is of f"o;i e confiderable width, 
mav have one of fimilar dimenfions extended 
directly through the middle; and next die walks, 
have a border of four or five to fix or eight feet 
wide, carried round each quarter or pi incipal 
divifion ; which border, if railed a little Hoping 
from the front to the back-pair, will appear bet- 
ter than if quite fiat; planting a range or elpa- 
fier fruit-trees along towards the back edge of 
the border, fo a-; immediately to furromul the 
quarters, allotting the cutfide'of the border for 
fmall efci lents, or flowers, andfmall (lowering 
fhrubs, having the edge planted with box or 
thrift, or fome\vith Itrawhenies and other edg- 
ing plants (fee Enc ings), and die walks neatly 
laid with gravel, or other materials before men- 
tioned ; the infule within the efpaliers to be 
the Kitchen-ground, dividing it, if thought 
neceffary, by rows of goofeberry, currant, 
2nd rafpberry plains. 

But when necelTary to have the whole fpacc 
cf the Kitchen-garden employed for real ufe, 
no ground fhouIJ be loft in ornamental bor- 
ders and walks: have a border all round the 
boundary-fence, four or five feet wide, except 
the fouth borders, which fhould be feven or 
eight feet broad, becaufe of their great ufe for 
railing early crops; and have a walk round 
the garden, not more than a yard to five or fix 
feet wide ; allowing the fame width for the 
middle-walks, or fo as to admit of wheel- 
barrows palTmg to bring in the manure, Sec. 
and may either have a four-feet wide border 
all round each quarter, next the walks, or not, 
as you fhall think proper ; hying the walks neat- 
ly with any gravelly materials, dry road foil, 
or with coal-all its, fo as tolnvc dry walking, 
and wheeling with a barrow in all' weathers. 
CetUral Cuiluic if the (h ound. 

With rclpecl to the general culture of the 
Kitchen-garden, — it confute principally in a 
general annual digging; proper manuring; 
lowing and planting the tiops properly ; prick- 
ing out, planting, and tranfplanting various 
particular ciops; keeping l!ie ground clean 
from weeds; aud wateiing the crops occa- 
iionally in fumiucr. 

As to digging, — a general digging mull be 
performed annually in winter or ipring, for 
(he reception of the principal crops ; aifo as 
cfrcn as any new crops ai c to be fowu or plant- 



ed at any fcafon of the year ; remarking, that, 
the general digging for the reception of the 
main crops ot principal efculcnts in fpririg, I 
Ihould advife to perform it always by trench- 
ing either one or two fpades deep, befides the 
paring at top ; though, except for fome deep- 
rooting plants, as carrots, parfneps, &c. one 
good ipade depth may be fufficient for com- 
mon trenching, unlefs on particular occafions, 
to trench as deep as the good foil admits, to 
turn the exhaufted earth to the bottom, and 
the frefh to the top to renew the foil. How- 
ever, ihould be careful not to trench deeper 
than the proper fertile foil ; aud the trenching 
onlv one fpadc deep will much more effec- 
tually renew the foil than plain digging ; and' 
by paring the top of each trench, two or 
three inches deep info the bottom, all feeds of 
weeds on the furface are thereby buried fo 
deep, that they cannot grow; and I fhould 
likewife advife that the general digging be per- 
formed principally in winter, or early in fprjng^ 
but would be much the better if fome conlider- 
ablc time before the fcafon for putting in the 
crops, that the ground may have the advan- 
tage of fallow, to meliorate and enrich it ; and 
always let the ground be trenched in rough 
ridges, that it may receive all poffiblc benefit 
from the fun, air, rains, frort, &c. to ferti- 
life and pulverife the foil, as it is foon levelled 
down for the reception of feeds and plants ; 
and this levelling down will be an additional 
improvement, in breaking, dividing, and me- 
liorating the earth. Plain digging, however, 
mav be fufneient for mod of the flight crops, 
especially in fummer or autumn, after the 
ground has been trench-digged in the general 
winter or Ipring digging. See Digging and 
Trenching. 

As to manure, — any kind of dung, or com- 
port of dung and earth, is proper; and if this 
could he fuited to the nature of the foil, it might 
be the greater advantage; that is, for ground 
of a Itrong, heavy, cold nature, have for ma- 
nure, a compofi of well-rotted dung, allies, 
or any fandy earths; and if light fandy ground, 
have the nioifteft fort of dung, and heavy 
earths (fee Compost, dec.) Though any 
kind of well-rotted dung will fuit as proper 
in mure for almofl every foil, hut none better 
than the dung of old hot-beds, which is the 
moll: common manure in Kitchen-gardens, 
being horfe ftable-dung, fir ft tiled in hot-beds, 
where it becomes rotted to a foft, moift tem- 
perament, of an extremely enriching quality, 
and fuits almoft all kinds of foil and plants; 
or fome of the fame qmdity from dung-hills is 
equally eligible ; but well-rotted ncatVdung is 
alio very good, particularly for light-grounds ; 

or 
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or a comport, of different kinds, as horfe-dung, 
neat's-dung, hog's-dung, farm-yard dung, or 
mulch, allies, limc-rubbifh broken fmall, faw- 
duft, rotten tan, having all lain together till well 
rotted, will make excellent compofl: manure. 
See Compost, Dungs, &c. 

The manuring, or dunging the ground, 
may be neceflary every year or two ; for all 
crops being of an exhaufting nature in every 
foil, the vegetative vigour of the foils mull be 
fupponed .accordingly 'by a proper application 
of manure ; but once every two or three 
years, at furtbeft, the ground in general will 
want amendment; though, where there is plen- 
ty of dung, give it as far as it will go every 
year, efpecially for the principal crops, fuch 
as onions, cauliflowers, cabbages, &c. for as 
the different crops exhauft the foil, the ad- 
dition of clung fertilifes and renews it ; which 
when duly applied in proper quantities, the 
various crops will not only be much finer, 
but arrive to earlier perfection than in poor 
itarved ground. 

But for fome particular crops, ground 
which has been well manured the year before, 
will be rather more eligible than immediate 
frcfli dunging the fame year, fuch as for fome 
of the Jong fufiform-rooted kinds, as carrots 
and parfneps, 6cc. unlefs the dung is perfect- 
ly rotted, mellow and mouldry, that thefe 
long roots can readily make their way ftraight 
through in their perpendicular, downward 
growth ; for when the dung manure is rank 
or lumpy, is more apt to impede the perpen- 
dicular-lhooting radicle, and occaiion the 
main root to fork or grow crooked, more 
efpecially the carrots, which alfo, in fome 
fie/h -dunged ground, arc fometimcs apt to 
canker. 

AW manuring fhoukl generally be perform- 
ed in winter or fpring, to be dug in at the 
general annual digging ; taking opportunity 
of fVofly or very dry weather to wheel in the 
dung for the principal manuring, as it may 
then be performed mioic eafy and clean with- 
out clog ;ing, or fpoiling the walks, or tear- 
ing up ground ; laving it in heaps by 
bariow-fiils ar equal iliihmccs ; afterwards 
fpread it evenly, and dig it in one fpade deep, 
as directed under the articles Digging and 

Dt'XGS. 

In regard to cropping the ground, the pro- 
per lit nation for, and method of i.iiling the 
dilfcient plants is fully exhibited under 'their 
ref'peetive articles ; we will therefore only 
hint here, that it is eligible to allot the du'cll. 
warmell, and moll: lunny litnation tor lin- 
early ciopti, and the other pails for the main 
crops. 



The borders under the fouth walls are pro- 
per for raiflng the earlieft plants, as early peas, 
beans, radifhes, fpinach, lettuce, carrots, fmall 
fallad herbs, kidney-beans, &c. the eaft and 
weft borders for fueceflion of early crops ; and 
the north borders, which being fhady and cooi, 
fcrvc for railing and pricking out many fmall 
plants, flips, and cuttings in fummer ; thougii 
all thefe borders in every espofure may be 
made ufeful at all feafons. The borders next 
the efpaliers are proper for crops of fmall plants 
at all feafons of the year, as lettuce, endive, 
fpinach, fmall-fallad herbs, flrawberries, and 
feveral others, both to ftand, and for tranf- 
plantation, according to the mode of culture 
of the different forEs ; and by keeping all the 
borders conftamly well furnifhed with vari- 
ous efculents, difpofed according to their dif- 
ferent growths, they, befides their ufefulnefs, 
effect a delightful variety. 

The borders, however, under the walls are 
by fome authors flrictlv prohibited from the 
growth of culinary plants, on a fuppofniou 
of their robbing the trees of nourithmeut; 
but as the fouth borders being lb valuable for 
railing many eaily crops, fuch as radilhes, 
lettuces, fpinach, fmall-fallad herbs, carrots, 
peas, beans, kidney-beans, Sec. they mould 
not be loft; in fliort all the other borders will 
be extremely ufeful in their turn; and when, 
the borders arc properly manured every year 
or two, I never found "any material incon- 
venience arife to the trees. Peas and beans 
are particularly forbid to be grown on thefe 
borders: it is probable they might be bettcr 
without them ; but if only the lower-growing 
lorts arc cultivated, and tiiefe in wide rows, 
and not too dole to the trees, there will be 
no danger of their being injured bv the crops, 
eipeciaily, as above hinted, if care is taken to 
recruit the foil occanonnlly with rotten dung. 

In the internal parts, called the quarter, 
(hould always be railed the larger principal 
crops,. fuch as cabbages, cauliflowers, broc- 
coli, coleworts, peas, beans, kidney-beans, 
onions, leeks, canots, parfneps, beer, pota- 
toes, lurncps, aitiehokes, celery, general 
crops of lettuces, fpinach, horfc-ia.iiih, cVc. 

As many of the clou lent plants fucceed belt 
in rows, fuch as peas, beans, cauliflowers, and 
all the cabbage kinds, tranl'pkintcd lettuces, en- 
dive, potatoes, artichokes, Jerufalem artichokes, 
celerv, am! fome others, particular regard is 
rcqtiiiite, that the lows arc at a proper diltanco 
for the plants to have full fcopc to grow, as 
directed lor each fort under their proper heads ; 
and would adviic tliat all the tall-giowing- 
Ions, dole town in drills, as peas, beans, kid- 
ney-beans, eve. for earlv crops, have their 
4 II u rows 
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rows ranging fouth and north, if poflible, that 
the fun may ihine .^n each fide of the rows 
more effectually, as v&li as on the ground be- 
tween the rows, both of which are of more ad- 
vantage to early crops than nfay be generally 
imagined -, for when the rows range eaft and 
weft, one row jhacles another, fo that when the 
plains grow up, thev cannot all receive an 
equal benefit of the fun. 

The great arc in cropping a Kitchen-gar- 
den is to make the inoit of every part of the ; 
ground, where nece'Iarv, bv having every 
part well occupied, and as many crops annu- 
ally as poflible, as practiCed by the experienced 
market-gardeners and others,' who have occa- 
iion to cultivate the whole Kitchen-ground to 
every pofiihie advantage; often having two 
or three different crops advancing in luccef- 
five order together on the fame compartment, 
efpcciallv whue the principal crop is in wide 
rows, as in caulirloweis, cabbages, beans, 
&c. other kinds are frequently inrer-cropped, 
at a proper period, or or" peculiar growth in 
the respective forts, not to impede each other 
or the principal crops above intimated; either 
femetimes flight crops of quick growth to 
come orT Icon, or by the time the others 
begin to advance confiderably ; or fometimes, 
in the advanced ftate of the main crops, 
they are inter-cropped with others of a more 
continuing and larger growth to be coming 
forward, ready, as the others are going off, 
fully occupying the fame ground in a fuccef- 
fion crop iii fome advanced growth, where- 
by both time and ground arc occafionally gain- 
ed ; though, where there is a plentiful fcopc 
of Kitchen-ground, efpccialty in private gar- 
dens, any contidcrable inter-cropping would 
be urincceffary, as generally each fort r.iifcd 
feparatcly, will, in fome degree, be fuperior : 
however, on the other hand, as in many 
places the Kitchen-ground is much limited, it 
is incumbent on the occupier or cultivator to 
contrive to intcr-crop occafionally in various 
< rops agreeably to the above intimations, and 
which is molt generally hinted in the culture 
t.f the reipi.'ctivc forts under their proper ge- 
nera. 

With reg-.rd to the methods of Cowing and 
planting di tret cut crops, — fome arc (own in 
driii-, but the greater part by broad-caft on 
the fnrf.u and the feeds mod generally raked 
in, or die earth fpicad over them ; and as to 
planting out the different plants, it is mod 
( omnuiiily done by dibble, and fome forts in' 
didls or trendies, as pnuflifed fur alparngus ; 
fee Drill-Sowing, Sow int. Skk», Plant- 
ing, Tr.a:;si'lantinc, Dibull, Hoe, 



Deflroying weeds is a mod neceflary cuT- 
ture in the Kitchen-garden, and which' rauft 
be very particularly attended to in fpring and 
Cummer, for the fuccefs of the crops greatly 
depends upon that work ; ir may be perform- 
ed both by hand and hoe, occafionally ; hand- 
weeding is proper for all clofe-growing finall 
plants, that either do not require thinning at 
all, or are only to be thinned by degrees; 
but by hoeing, in many cafes wdiere the 
plants ftand wide in rows, the broad hoc 
mult be applied, both as the molt expeditious 
method of killing the weeds, and the moft ef- 
fectual for the benefit of the plants, by du ring 
the earth about them ; likewife finall hoeing 
is effectual for many finall plants that require 
thinning, and are defigned to be thinned ei- 
ther in parr, or hoed out at once to their due 
diftances, fuch as onions, carrots, parfneps, 
beet, turneps, Sec. (fee Hoeing) ; obferving 
in either mode of deflroying weeds, always 
proceed to it time enough before the weeds 
begin to fpread much, or are above an inch 
high ; then the work may be performed with 
eafe and expedition, and to the greater benefit 
of the crops, by having the weeds timely de- 
ftroyed ; always chuiing dry weather for dc- 
ftroying weeds by hoe; and in hoeing between 
plants in rows, fuch as peas, beans, kidney- 
beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. always in 
the firft and fecond hoeing draw a little earth 
up about their Items; which will greatly 
ftrengthen the plants, and forward their 
growth. 

The utmofl attention is neceflary never to 
fufFcr weeds to ftand to perfect their feeds in 
any part, whether in crop or vacant, or on 
dung-hiils, or comport heaps, as they would 
lay the foundation of feveral years' trouble to 
extirpate them ; for as, in digging or hoeing 
the ground, fome of the feeds would be bu- 
ried near the fm facc, others much deeper, at 
every time of Itirring the earth a frelh crop 
of weeds would arife from the fame feeds ; 
which verities the faying, " One year's feed- 
ing makes feven years' weeding." 

When weeds, however, arc unavoidably 
fuffcrcd to grow large, or greatly advanced 
towards feeding, and are pulled up, or hoed 
down, let them, if poflible, be carried oft' the 
ground, as many forts will often flower and 
perfect their feeds as they lie, particularly the 
downy-feeded kinds, as dandelion, groundfel, 
&c. 

And with refpect to root-weeds, i. c. thofc 
with perennial roots, fuch as bear-bind, 
eouch-grafs, &cc. the roots of which, and all 
rubers particularly of the like creeping growth, 
ihould be carefully picked out, at every time 
of 
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of 'digging the ground; for the leaft hit will 
grow and greatly incrcafe ; and in tyring or 
in rummer, as often as they fhoot above 
ground, fhould be pulled up, or, where the 
hoe can come, deeply hoed ; which, if often 
repeated in dry weather, will greatly diminifh 
them. 

Watering the Kitchen-garden is only nc- 
ceffary in warm dry weather, to particular 
plants, more efpecially ro all thole newly 
tranfplanted ; this in particular fhould never 
be omitted, where practicable ; for by giving 
each new-fet plant directly fome water, it fec- 
tles the earth clofe about their roots, they 
fooner fet to growing freely, and efiaHifh 
themfelves firmly ; and in hot dry weather, 
the watering fhould be repeated every day or 
two for a week, till the plants have taken 
new root, and let to growing afrefh. Water- 
ing is alio often requiiite in dry weather in the 
latter part of fpring and during the fummer 
feafon, to beds of new-fown fmall feeds ; alfo 
after they come up, if the dry hot weather 
continues. Some forts of plants require con- 
tinued occaGonal waterings throughout the 
fpring and fummer feafons, fuch as all plants 
in hot-beds, as cucumbers, &cc. as directed 
under the refpective articles. In performing 
the watering, that for new tranfplanted plants 
placed lingly in wide rows, is commonly 
performed with the rofe or head of the wa- 
tering-pot off, giving it only jult about each 
plant; though, in cloTer crops', if all the ground 
is occafionally watered, it will be the more be 
ncficial to the plants. However, where the 
plants Hand clofe, either tranfplanted, or feed- 
lings in thefced-bed, the watering fhould be per- 
formed with the head of the pot on, giving it 
all over the plants, ground and all ; ohferving 
in watering beds of final] feeds, or fmall 
fccdling plants, not to water too heavy or haf- 
lilv, It'll it wall) the feeds or plants out of the 
groti nd. 

All general watering in fummer, in hot 
funny weather, fhould lie performed princi- 
pally in a morning or afternoon, that the 
moi'lhiie may have time to foak to the roots 
of the plants before it is exhaled by the fun's 
heat. 

Neatnefs fhould alfo be obferved in the 
Kitchen-garden as well as in the plcafure- 
gronnd, though not with that elegance as nc- 
ccflary in the latter; only a common ufel'ul 
neatnefs ; for a well-kept Kitchen-garden is 
to many as agiccablc to walk in as the lined 
llowei-g.irden ; keep, therefore, all the walks 
particularly, and the principal outward bor- 
ders, clean from weeds, and all manner of 
j ubbiih, not fulfei ing the decayed ufoleis llalks 



and leaves of plants to remain ; the fame 
fhould'alfo be obferved of the quarters or in- 
ternal divifions, clearing off all decayed cab- 
bage-leaves, decayed peas and bean-ftalks, 
broken or withered artichoke-leaves, and other 
large rubbiihy matter : for, befules their 
littering appearance, fome forts, fuch as the 
decayed leaves of all the cabbage kinds, arti- 
chokes, &c. are apttoemitdifagreeabie fmells, 
and har bour flugs and other crawling vermin ; 
lb fhould always be cleared oiF, efpecially in 
gardens where company often walk. 

And as crops are cleared, off the -ground, 
always broad-hoe it to cut up ail the weeds; 
and if the weeds are large, it is proper to rake 
them off, efpecially if it is like to be wer 
weather ; but if dry and funny, they will foon 
die ; though where large and rubbi/hy, you 
fhould fork off the groffei pare, clear away. 

In autumn and winter, as the ground be- 
comes vacant from crops, manure fuch as re- 
quires it, and trench the ground up in ridges,, 
previous to fpring cropping ; for it greatly im- 
proves all ground to lie thus expofed to tire 
weather fome months before it is fown or 
planted. 

Kitchen- gar den Plants. 
Kitchen-garden Plants. Having 
given directions above for the making ana 
general culture of the Kitchen-garden, a lift 
of the principal plants neceffary to fumifir 
fuch gardens, will, we prefume, be proper in 
this place; which notwithftanding their be- 
ing all fully treated of under their refpeiiive 
genera, yet by collecting them into one poiu: 
of view, with Ihort hints of their method of 
propagation, will greatly a flirt the memory of 
everv one, in furnithing his garden at the pro- 
per feafon. 

We will exhibit each fort under its gene- 
rieal botanic name, vi/.. 

Agakicus r.;:)!f>r:?i:s. — Field agaric, or 
mufhroom. Propagation- by fpawn of die 
root, or invilihle iced, limning in lumps of 
earth or dung. Autumn the proper icaion. 

Ali.ii: m, gailick, onion, leek, ecc. The 
forts are ; 

Allium fti:';vnm, manured garlic k, of 
which there 'arc - -large while gariick— red 
garliok. Propagation by the cloves of the 

Al.i.rrM S,-»r.<::!sf»:ifumt rocambole. Pro- 
pagation by the root and bulbs from the il.iik. 

Ai.li t'M c.V/w, the onion — common oval 
Str.ifhuigh onion — great oval Portugal onion 

flat while Spanilh onion— (Lit red Spaniih 

onion — lilver-lkinned onion — Inilblefs-rooted 
Welch onion. Propagation of all bv feed 
annually. 

Allium 
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Allium Schcenoprafttm, chives, or cives. 
By dividing the roots. 
'Allium Jf.rdon%w, efcalox, or (Ballot. 

Bv otF-iets of the root. . 

Allium Cr>a cuuadevfe. Canada tree- 
onion. Propagation by olF-foc bulbs of the 
root, and the- bulbs at top of the ftalk. 

Allium Fsrrum, the leek — broad-leaved 
London leek — narrow-leaved leek. By feed 
annually. 

Ante t hum, dill, ccc. confuting of die fol- 
lowing fnecies : 

Axethum gra-.-c'j'au, common dill. By 
feed annually. 

Axetk u m FxnLidum, fennel — lig'u-grcen- 
Icaved— dark-green fennel — fweet (ceded fen- 
nel. Bv feed, alio by flipping the old roots. ■ 

Aketiu A! fixscstiiif or Julian fennel. Bv j 

Angelica Jh:k:i, or a 'c':.7 >:?.■■■;■: — com- 
mon Angelka." By feed annuall 

Apium, -parfiey, eelerv, ice. conhftins of 
the following fort? : 

Apium Fiirif-Hnun:, parfley — 
plane-leaved parilev — curled-leaved comuioi 
parilev — broad-leaved, or large-rooted parf- 
ley ; the two former for their leaves, and the 
latter for its root. Ail raited by feed 
fpxng. 

Apium dulce, celery — common upright 
celery — uptight celery with folid iiaiks— tur- 
nep-rooced ipreading celery — All by feed in 
the fpring, for tranfplauting in fummer and 
autumn. 

Asparagus officinalis common afpara 
gus. By feed : and once raii'cd, the roots abide 
for years. 

ATRtPLF-x.for.Vw/?.>. Gat den orach — white- 
leaved gard.:;i orach — green orach — purple 
or.ich. By Iced annually. 

Beta vulgaris. The beet, of which 



there are : 

Beta C'ula, common culinary beet — 
green-leaved culinary beet — white beet — 
chard, or great wh. c Swifs beet — mangel 
wur/.el beet. A!! !>y lcid annually. 

Beta ».•//*•«, red bee;-— huge, long, tcd- 
rooted beet turncp-mutcd icd beet --red- 
ded beet, with green leaves— p.ile-ie 1 beel 
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ahbiLc, cauliflower, bloc- 
The loir* 

ai, tlic ca!<iMge, of which 
eatly lununcr cabbage— 
ir-loaf-lhapcd cabbage — 
jur-loaf cabbage—- early 
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Ruflia cabbage — common roifnd white cab- 
bage — long-ftded hollow cabbage — oval hol- 
low cabbage — flat-topped cabbage — muik- 
fcented cabbage — giant cabbage — red cabbage. 
All by feed annually in fpring and autumn, 
for ufc all the vear. 

Brassica jhbauda, favoy cabbage — com- 
mon green curled favoy — large green Dutch 
favoy — yellow favoy. By feed annually in 
fpiing, for autumn and winter ufe. 

Brassica laciniata, herniated, and other 
>pen-Ieavcd cole— green curled borecole — red 
urled borecole — thick-leaved curled borecole 
- finely fringed borecole — broad, creel, curl-, 
d-!caved Siberian borecole, or Scorch cole, 
>r kale, red and green — common plane-leaved 
green colewort ; none of thefe ever cabbage, 
but always remain open and loofe quite "to 
the heart ; are remarkably hardy, and proper 
for w inter ufe. All raifetC by feed annually in 
fpring and hammer. 

Brassica Napo-brafilca, turnep cabbage — 
turnep-cabbage, with the turnep above ground 
— with the turnep under ground. By iced. 

Brassica Caulijhra, the cauliflower. — ■ 
early cauliflower— late cauliflower. By feed 
annually in fpring and autumn. 

Brassica Ualica, Italian brajfua, or broc- 
coli— early purple broccoli — late large purple 
broccoli, comprehending fomc varieties, with 

blue, brown, green, and yellowifa heads 

warf purple broccoli — white, or cauliflower- 
broccoli — black broccoli. All by feed in 
fpring and beginning of fummcr, for autumn, 
winter, and fpring ufe. 

Brassica Rapa, the turnep— early Dutch 
turnep — white round turnep — green-topped 
turnep— red-topped turnep — yellow turnep — 
oblong white tuinep — long whirc-roptcd 
French turnep — round purple' French turnep. 
By leed in fpring and fummer, for ufe molt 
rt of the vear. 

C A f. k \ n u i. a officinalis, common officinal 
marigold, icvcral varieties. By Iced aimualiy 

ipiiiig, fumiticr, or autumn. 

CtcttoR ium Endiv'nu endive— gi ecu i urled 
ulive — white culled endive ~- broad-leaved 

itavian endive. By Iced annually in fum- 
er, fiom May till' July, for autumn and 
winter I'crvi* e. 

Cociii.eahia nrmoma, horfe-raililh. By 
pieces of the roots in fpiing, for ufe moll put 
of the year. 

C'ramue, f'.'a-eoh'wort. By fee I in fpring : 
hut oik « railed, the loot-, leuuiu lor \o.\rs, 
lending up Ihoots for ule in lpi in n an. I fum- 
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Cucumts fatlva, the cucumber—early 
fliort prickly cucumber — early Clufter-cucum- 
ber— long, green, prickly cucumber— long, 
white,- prickly cucumber — long, fmooth, 
green, Turkey cucumber — large, fmooth, 
-white cucumber — large, fmooth, green, Ro- 
man cucumber. All by feed annually in 
fpring and fummer. 

Gucumis Afe/o, the melon — Rorriana me- 
lon — Cantaleupe melon ; of each fome va- 
rieties ; arid fcveral other forts ; fee their Cul- 
ture. By feed annually in fpring. 

Cucurbita, the gourd and watermelon, 
of each different forts ; fee Cucurbita. By 
feed annually in fpring. 

Cynara,' artichoke and cardoon. The 
forts are : 

Cynara Scolymus, common artichoke, of 
■which are — globular-headed, red Dutch arti- 
choke — oval-headed, green French artichoke. 
By fuckers from the fides of the old plants in 
fpring — of many years' duration. 

Cynara Cardunculus, the cardoon. By 
feed annually in fpring. 

JJaucus 'Carcta, the carrot — orange-co- 
loured carrot — red carrot — yellow carrot — 
white carrot. By feed annually in fpring, 
fummer, and autumn, for ufe moft part of 
the year.- 

Helianthus tuberofus, tuberous fun flow- 
er, or Jerufalem artichoke. By pieces of the 
root annually in fpring. 

Hyssopi's officinalis, common officinal hyf- 
fop. Bv feed in fpring, and by flips and cut- 
tings of its branches. 

Lactuca, letuce — early green cabbage- 
lettuce — white cabbage-lettuce — brown Dutch 
cabbage-lettuce — great admirable cabbage-let- 
tuce— green and white ball-cabbage-lettuce — 
green cos-lcttucc — white cos-lettuce — black 
cos-lcttucc — fpolted Aleppo cos-lettuce — 
brown Celicia lettuce— imperial lettuce— red 
capuchin lettuce — green capuchin lettuce — 
curled lettuce. All by feed annually in fpring. 
fummer and autumn, for ufe inofl part of the 
year. 

Lavandula, lavender. The forts arc, 

Lavandula /pica, fpike-tlowered com- 
mon lavender — common narrow-leaved — 
broad-leaved - blne-llowered — whitc-llowercd 
- and dwarf lavender. By flips in fpring— 
of many years' continuance. 

Lav anmmm.a Stifc/ms, dachas or French 
lavender. By flips or cuttings, and by feed— 
of many years' duration. 

Li: i' 1 n I v m /'.i/ivum, garden-crcls — :om- 
mnn fmall-leavrd ~ - broad-leaved — curled- 
le.avcd. By feed at diltereiit limes of the year, 
accoiding as the plants are wanted. 



Melissa officinalis, balm. By dividing' 
the roots in fpring or autumn — many years' 
duration. 

Mentha, mint, penny-royal, &c. viz. 

.Mentha viridis, green common fpear- 
mint — curled-leaved fpear-mint — variegated 
fpear-mint. By dividing the roots, by young 
plants, and by cuttings of the ftalks m fpring 
—and continue many years. 

Mentha piperita, pepper-mint. By roots 
and plants, &c. like the former. 

Mentha Puhgiv.m, penny-royal. By di- 
viding and flipping the plants, as for' the 
mint. 

Ocymum Bajilicum, bafil. Several varie- 
ties, fee Ocymum. By feed in fpring. 

Origanum, marjoram — common, wild, 
perennial pot marjoram — winter perennial 
fweet-marjoram— niarjorana, or annual fweet- 
marjoram. By feeds in fpring, and the two 
former alfo by flipping the roots. 

Pastt.yaca /ativa, parfnep. By feed an- 
nually in fpring, for winter ufe. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, common kidney- 
bean, which may be divided into two claffes, 
— dwarfs and runners. 

Divarfs, are — early white — 

early yellow — liver-coloured — fpeckled dwarf 
— Canterbury white dwarf — Batterfea white 
dwarf— large white dwarf — cream-coloured- 
dwarf — black dwarf — fparrow-egg dwarf — 
amber-fpeckled dwarf. Ail by feed araiually 
at different times from April till Augufh 

Running kinds — fcarlet runner, 

and white variety — large Dutch runner — 
B ttterfea white runner — Negro runner — va- 
riable runner. By feed like the former. 

Pi sum, the pea — Charlton pea — golden 
Charlton — carlieff golden Charlton — long 
Reading hotfpur — Mailers' hotfpur— Spanish 
morotto — green nonpareil — early dwarf mar- 
rowfat — large marrowfat — ^recn rouncival, 
or union — white rouncival — Lcdman's dwarf 
pea — final I fugar pea — large fugar-pea — cluf- 
ter-pea — crown-pea — e^g-pca — fickle pea, 
Sec. All by feed annually,' at different times 
from October till June. 

PoRTl't.ACA elf .:.■(*.:, purilane — green 
purilane — golden purilane. Both forts by 
feed, in April and M:iv. 

Po itrium, S,v;gu'.f:r;>a, Inirnct. By feed 
and parting the routs. 

R a r 1 1 a'x u s /stirt/s. the ra dilh— fhort-top- 
ped carlv radish — long-topped radilh — deep- 
red radilli -pale-red, transparent, mild radilh 
— 1'almoneoloured radiih — fmall white tur- 
ncp-rooted radilh - -fmall led lurnep radilh — 
large, white, tuincp-rooted Spanish r.uliih — 
large, black, t union- rooted Spanish r.uliih. 
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AH the forts by feed at different times from \ 
Chrirtmas till July or Auguft, ; but thfe latter 
iown principally -in June and July, for au- 
tumn and winter ufe. 

Rosmarinus, rofemary, fome varieties. 
By layers, flips, and cuttings, in fpring. 

Rumex jicetcfa, forrci — common long- 
leaved forrel — round-leaved French forrel — 
barren forrel. By parting the roots, and the 
firft fort alfo plentifully by feed. 

Rut a graz'c-oUHs, rue ; fevcral varieties. 
All by ilips and cuttings. — Alfo by feed. 

Salvia, fage, clan.-, Sec. The forts are : 

Salvia ofr.-huu'Js, common fage — red fage 
— broad-leaved green fage — narrow-leaved 
green fage — broad-leaved hoary fage — fage 
of viitue — wormwood fage, ecc. By flips in 
April, May, and June. 

Salvia Sc/we.:, clarv. By feed annually. 

Satvreja, favcry— winter perennial ia- 
vory — fummer annual favory. Both by feed, 
and the former alio by flips. 

Scaxdix Ct-rifziittm, chervil. By feed an- 
nually in Auguft, for winter and fpring ufe, 
or fown alio in fpring and fummer, for fuc- 
ceflion. 

Scorzoxera, fczrzoiera, an eatable root, 
railed from feed in fpring. 

Sixapis, muftard — white muftard — black 
muftard — field or wiid muftard: the former 
to ufe young in fallad, and the two laft for 
their feeds, to make the table fauce cailed 
muftard. Al! by feed in fpring, or if for fal- 
lads, at any time of the year. 

SlUM S\farum, tkirrct ; an eatable root. 
By off-fets commonly, of die root, alfo by 
feeds. 

Smyrxium Olufatrum, Alifantlcrs, or Alex- 
anders. By feed annually in fpring. 

So la sum, nighc-ihade, furnillics the po- 
tatoe and tomatoe. The forts are : 

Sola n u m tuber e/um, tuberous-rooted fo- 
hnum, or potatoc — common round red po- 
fatoc — early round red — oblong red — decp-red 



— pale-red— rough red — white kidney-fhaped 
— large red-ended kidney — white round — 
white clufter — prolific American. By pieces 
of the foots, or the roots whole, in fpring. 
Alfo by feed occafionally to obtain new va- 
rieties. 

Solakum Lycoperjicuniy tomatoe, or loye- 
apple ; fome varieties. All by feed annually. 

Spinacia, fpinach — round thick-leaved- 
or fmooth-feeded — triangular-leaved, or prick- 
ly-fceded ; the former for fpring and fummer 
crops, the latter to (land the winter. Both 
by feed annually in fpring, fummer and au- 
tumn, for ufe moft part of the year. 

Tanacetum vulgare, common tanfey. 
By parting the roots in fpring or autumn. 

Thymus vulgaris, common thyme; hav- 
ing fome varieties. By feeds in March and 
April ; alio by flips of the root and branches, 
and by cuttings ; but feed. is the only way to 
raife a quantity of the common fort ; and the 
other methods to continue the varieties, or 
for any general fupply, as may be required. 

Tragopocon psm/dium, falfafy, an 
efculent root. By feeds annually in fpring. 

Trop.eolum, Indian crefs, or naftur- 
tium — nafturtium minus — nafturtium majus ; 
their flowers for garnilh and fallads, and their 
feeds to pickle. ^Raifea annually from feeds 
in fpring. 

Valeriana Locujla, corn-fallad, or 
hmb's-lettuce. By feed in fpring and au- 
tumn. 

Vicia Faba, the bean — early Mazagan — 
early Liihon — long-pod — Turkey long-pod — 
tokcr bean — Sandwich bean — Windlor bean 
— whitc-bloffomcd — icd-bloffomcd — Spanifh 
bean — nonpareil bean — dwarf fan bean, very 
low. All of them by feed annually, at dif- 
ferent times from October until June. 

For a particular description, and method of 
culture of all thefc Kitchen -garden plants, 
fee each under its refpedtive genus as a- 
hovc 
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LABIATUS Flos, a lip-flower ; a mono- 
petalous irregular flower, divided into 
two principal divifions,' refembling two lips.' 

Labiated or Lip-flowers make part of the 
rihgent or grinning tribe (fee Corolla 
Ringcns) ; and of which are moll of the ver- 
te'cillate plants, as balm, mint, hyflbp, fage, 
clary, marjoram, favory, lavender, thyme, 
and many others, -inoft of winch produce 
their flowers in a verticillus, or whorl round 
the {talks and branches. See Verticillus. 

LABYRINTH, a maze or fort of wilder- 
nefs-plantation, abounding with hedges and 
walks, diftributed into, many winding and in- 
tricate turnings, leading to one common cen- 
tre, extremely difficult to find out ; defigned in 
large gardens by way of amufement. 
. A Labyrinth is formed with hedges, com- 
monly. in double rows, leading in various in- 
tricate turnings, backward and forward, with 
intervening plantations and gravel walks al- 
ternately between hedge and hedge ; and the 
great aim is to have the walk contrived in fo 
many mazyi intricate windings to and fro. 
that a perl'on may have much labour and dif- 
ficulty to find out the centre of the Labyrinth, 
by meeting wirh as many flops and difap- 
pointments as poffiblc ; for he nuift not crofs 
or break through the hedges ; ib that in a 
well-contrived Labyrinth a llranger will often 
entirely lofe himfelf, fo as neither to find his 
way to the centre, nor out again the way he 
came in. 

Thcfc Labyrinths are rarely introduced 
now in our modern garden deiigns ; and fea'rec 
to be fecn, but in fomc old noble gardens. 

As to the plan of them, it is im poffiblc to 
exprefs it with any propriety by words, no 
farther than the above hints ; but there are 
different plans, and the contrivance of them 
nuift depend on the ingenuity of the defigncr. 

But as to their hedges, walks, and trees ; 
the hedges arc tiftially of hornbeam, but may 
alio be of beech and elm, or any other that 
can be kept neat by clipping (lee Hbdoks). 
The walks fhowld he five feet wide at Icaft, 
laid with gravel and neatly rolled j and the 
trees and fhrubs to form a thicket of wood 
between the hedges may be any of the hardy 



kinds of die deciduous tribe, inte rfperfed, if you 
pleafe, with fome ever-greens ; and in 'the 
middle of the Labyrinth fhould be a fpaciou.j 
open for the centre. 

Sometimes fmall Labyrinths are formed 
with box-edgings, and borders for plants, and 
alleys for walking, in imitation of the large 
ones, and which have a good effedr. in fmall 
gardens. 

LACHENALIA a genus of bulbous-root- 
ed exotics for the green-houfe. 

Oafs and order, Hcxandria Moiiogyma. 

C/iareiclers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix erect petals, joining at their bafe, and un- 
equal ; the three outward ones fhorter. Sta- 
mina, fix Tubulate filaments, joined to the 
bafe of the petals, and topped with oblong 
antherse. Pistillum, an ova! germen with 
a fubulate flyle, crowned with a fingle ftig- 
ma. Pertc'arpium, an oval three- winged 
capfule with three cells, containing many ,glo- 
bofe feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus; the 
moft materia! arc the two following': 

1. Lac hen alia or ehi sides. 
Spotted-leaved Lachenalia.] Lachenalia 

with lanceolate fpottcd leaves, fhorter than 
the flowcr-ftem, and bclJ-fhaped corollas 
growing in a fpike. 

2. Lachenalia tricolor. 
Three-coloured Lachenalia,] Lachenalia with 

a round bulbous root, oblong, fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and cylindra'ceous flowers, the three 
interior petals doubly longer than the three 
exterior ; thev terminate in an upright fpike fe- 
ven or eight inches high, and grow on Ihort 
foot-llnlks nodding downwards. This plant 
receives its name tricolor from three colours 
in each flower, the bafe being red, the middle' 
green, and the extremities of the ''petals yel- 
low. 

Thcfc plants require to be flickered in the 
grccn-honfe during the winter, they flower 
in the fpring, and the bloom may he forward- 
ed by being placed in the (love. The propa- 
gation is by ofF-fets from the bulbs when tli>: 
plant is at reft. 

LACTESCENT! A, milkincfs. Laflefcrnf 
plants are Inch as abound with a milky itu're, 
4 1 * Inch 
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fuch as lettuce flailuca), dandelion, and many 
others. ^ _ 

The colour of trre* juice in queftion is 
white in moft planes, though in forae it is 
■yellow, in others red ; moil Lactefcent plants 
arc faid to be poifonous,. except thofe with 
compound flowers, which are of an innocent 
quality. 

Among the poifonous forts may be reckon- 
ed, euphorbium, fumach, celandine, caflada, 
cardinal-flower, fwallow-\vort,apocynum,'&c. 

Among thofe innocent in their quality, are 
all the forts of the lacTuca fativa y or cultivated 
lettuce, falfafv, dandelion, Sec. 

.LACTUCA, Lettuce. 

One fpecies only of this genus furnifhes all 
our valuable varieties of Lettuce ; all of which ' 
are herbaceous annuals of great eftimation 
for fallads, and many culinary purpofes ; are 
in greateft perfection in fummer, but may be 
continued moil part of the year ; though being 
rather impatient of fevere froft, cannot be 
obtained in any tolerable perfection iu win- 
ter, unlets planted under thelter of frames, 
&c. Their cabbaged inner leaves are the ufe- 
ful pans, which having obtained perfection, 
the plants foon after (hoot up tall branchy 
ftalks, terminated by compound yellowiin 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejia Pc-lygamia JE- 
tjualis. 

Ckarafiers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a fcaly imbricated general cup. Co- 
rolla, many tongue-fhaped hermaphrodite 
Sowers, placed imbricatim. Stamina, five 
fhort filaments, and cylindric anthene. Pis- 
tillum, an -oval gcrmen, flcnder ftyle, and 
two reflexed ftigraas. Pericarpium, none. 
Semis A, a lingle compreffed feed to each 
floret, crowned with, a fimple down, fitting 
on the receptacle. 

The cultivated fpecics of Lettuce is, 

LacTUca fat'iva. 

Cultivated Lacluca, or Common Lettuce] 
Hath a long taper root, crowned by many 
large roundilh, or oblong-oval, clofc-fitting 
leaves, in fome fpreading, others erect, the j 
inner ones contracting gradually, and form a 
clofc, firm, cabbaged head ; and from the 
centre of which rifes the flower-Hulk, branch- 
ing two or three feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by final! compound yellow 
flowers, fuccceded by fmall, flat, inofiiy white 
feeds, and fome fons black, and ripening in au- 
tumn. 

The varieties of this fpecics arc very nu- 
merous ; but the real valuable forts now com- 
monly cultivated, do not amount to above fix 
orfeven; and it is better to cultivate only a 



few of the known good kinds, than to con- 
fufe the ground with a great multiplicity of 
forts, unlefs required merely for variety. 
We will, however, exhibit a lift of the prin- 
cipal, and lefs material varieties feparate. 

Principal Faricties.] Hardy green.cabbage- 
lettuce — white cabbage-lettuce — honey cab- 
bage-lettuce— great, admirable, white cabbage- 
lettuce — brown Dutch cabbage-lettuce — green 
cos lettuce — white cos lettuce — brown Cilicia 
lettuce — green Cilicia lettuce. AH the cab- 
bage kinds are of fpreading growth, but cab- 
bage firmly ; and the other forts grow upright} 
and alfo cabbage very large. 

All thefe feven varieties are excellent Let- 
tuces for general culture, though the green 
and the white cos kinds are in moft efteem 
for the general fummer crops; and die green- 
cols rather excels all the cos kinds for fizc 
and goodnefs ; but as all die above varieties 
both of the cabbage and cos kinds cabbage 
exceeding fine, a few of each is worth cul- 
ture in every garden for general ufe ; but ra- 
ther moft of the cos kinds for fummer, and 
moft of the others for autumn and winter ; 
and the hardy cabbage, brown Dutch, and the 
white and green cos, are proper alfo to ftand 
the winter for fpring fervice ; but if thought 
proper, fome of each fort may be ufed for ei- 
ther or all of thefe fcafons, except the great 
admirable cabbage-lettuce, which being ra- 
ther tender, or at lea ft, docs not fucceed for 
early nor late crops, fo fhould be fown prin- 
cipally in April and May, and will cabbage 
remarkably fine in July and Auguft. All the 
other varieties, however, may be fown any 
time in fpring, fummer, and autumn. See 
their Propagation, &c. 

Lefs material Varieties.] Small, early, green 
L, l-cabbage Lettuce — white ball-cabbage 



Lcuuce ; both thefe are varieties of the com- 
mon green and white cabbage-lettuce — green, 
capuchin Lettuce— rrcd capuchin Lettuce — 
large imperial Lettuce — fpottcd cos lettuce 
—black cos lettuce, large and fomewhat 
fpreading above. All thefe varieties cabbage 
I to firm heads; though inferior to the former 
tlals of varieties for general ufe; but their 
culture is all the fame as the others ; and, if 
required for variety, may be raifed abundantly 
by Iced in fpring, fummer, and autumn. Sec 
their Propagation. 

All the above varieties of Lettuce in each 
clafs are tolerably permanent, cipccially if 
care is taken to favc feeds only from fome belt 
plains of each fort; and the different forts Hand- 
ing as far dillant from each other as poflible, 
that their farina may not mix and caufc a dc- 
gcnc»ac:y; for it is bv not ftiicllv obTcrvinpr ' 
7 ' thisl 
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this* that fo many: are .difappoirited in' their' 
crops, by having Lettuce hot of the approved 
forts, and thofe often fmall and infignificant, 
running to feed before" they have half cab- 
baged ; therefore gre'i* regard fhould be had 
in the choice of the plants for feed, accord- 
ing to the above hints, and as directed under 
the head of fav'mg the feed, by which you 
may depend on continuing plants of the ap- 
proved kinds in the utmoft perfection. 
• The plants in general may be confidered 
both as annuals and biennials; for thofe fown 
'■in fpring and fummer, attain perfection, run 
up to r feed, and perifh the fame year; but the 
autumn fowings will ftand all winter until 
' fpring. following, when they attain perfection, 
•then flioot up for feed, and perifh root and 
-all. 

All the forts are hardy enough to grow in 
any common foil of a kitchen-garden, in a 
free fituation open to the fun and air; but 
being rather impatient of fevere froft and wet 
foils in winter, lhould have a dry warm fitua- 
tion in that feafon, and fome fliould be planted 
under frames and other fhelters, in October 
or November, the more effectually to pre- 
ferve, and forward them for ufe during the 
winter and fpring. 

Their ufe is principally for fallads, when 
arrived to full growth and cabbaged, that the 
inner leaves become blanched, crifp, and 
fweet, othenvife would eat tough and bitter 
tafted ; but fometimes alfo the young open 
plants of the cabbage Lettuces are ufedin win- 
ter and fpring, till the other general crops ar- 
rive to perfection : and, in the fame cafe, 
when neceffitated to ufe fmall Lettuce, fpring 
raifed, in young open growth, the white cab- 
bage kinds arc the mod eligible to fow for 
this occafion, as they generally cat fweeter 
than any other forts while young and open. 
Quite young open Lettuces arc alio often ufed 
as fmall fallad herbs, fowing them thick in 
'rows, like crcfies, &c. and gather them for 
life .in the fame manner as thofe plants ; but 
this mode of culture is more particularly prac- 
tiled in winter and fpring. Lettuces,' how- 
ever, in general cat no way fo crifp, fweet, 
and palatable, as when fully cabbaged ; and 
arc thcmlclvcs fufficicnt for a fallad, if thought 
proper, without the addition of' other herbs. 
The fully cabbaged Lettuces arc alio excellent 
for flew ing and for foups, and other culinary 
ul'cs. 

The feafon of Lettuces may be continued 
molt pait of the year, by different fowings; 
hut their principal feafon of greatcft pcrlcc- 
tion is June, July, anil Augull, in which 
months the lpfing-fown plants arrive to ;i 
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large uV,e, and finely cabbaged. . However, 
by feveral different fowings in fpring, fum- 
mer, and autumn, they may be had cabbaged 
more or lefs almoft the year round : the fpring • 
fowings furniih the ma'in fummer crops, /the 
fummer fowings for autumn ufe ; and the late 
autumnal fowings ftand the winter, and fome 
of which will be fit for ufe in that feafon, and 
if occafionally flieltered, fome will be tolera- 
bly cabbaged, and others arrive to perfec- 
tion in fpring and beginning of fummer, be- 
fore the fpring-fown plants come in. 
Propagation, and Sea/on for fowing all the 
Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts of Lettuce 
is by feed annually, and, in order to continue a 
egular fucceflion of them for ufe at all times 
>f die year, feveral different fowings, from Fe- 
bruary to October, are necelTary ; bnt the 
principal fowing-feafon for the main crops is 
fpring, in February, March, April, and May ; 
which will furniih" a conftant fupply of good 
Lettuces from May till Auguft or September ; 
and by latter fowings they are continued longer 
accordingly: as the plants, however, of all 
the fowings, after having attained their pro- 
per fize, and fully cabbaged, they foon after 
run up to feed, fo that to infure a continued 
fucceflion as long as poffible, a fowing may 
be performed every three weeks or month, 
from January until September or October. 
The fpring and fummer fowings furnifli Let- 
tuce for ufe, in young, middling, or full 
growth, from April or May until November; 
and the autumn fowings in Auguft, Septem- 
ber, and October, come in for ufe late in au- 
tumn, and in winter; and for early fpring 
Lettuces, as before obferved, in warm bor- 
ders, under walls, and in frames, hand-glaffes, 
and other fhelter ; obferving that all the forts 
fuccced either by remaining where fown, 
thinning them to proper diftances ; or by 
transplantation, placing them a foot at leaft 
afunder; but it is propcralways to tranfplant a 
principal quantity of each 'fowing, both to 
thin the (landing plants properly, and to ob. 
tain a longer fuccefii on of each crop; for the 
tranfplanted Lettuces will fuccced the (landing 
plants for ufe, and often K row larger, and ge- 
nerally remain longer in perfection before they 
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lillinct from other crops, and 
iety leparate; they, how- 
are very commonly fown thin among 
fome cither low crops, to fave ground ; fome 
of tin: plants defigned for tranlplantation into 
other places, and fome to remain at good di- 
Ihiiu'cs for cabbaging ; fo arc frequently fown 
^4 1 * a i noiig 
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among early radifhes and fpinach, aHb among 
o.iions, iecks, carrots, parlheps, &c. particu- 
larly ths upright foi^of cos Lettuces ; any 
of the for&s arc likewife often fown thin a- 
mpng \\ inter Spinach, but chiefly the common 
green cabbage, ami brown Dutch kinds; but 
in lowing any lores of Lettuces among any of 
thefe crops, a thin fpririkling fhould onW be 
admitted ; but when there is plenty of ground, 
1 ihouki be for lowing the main, crops princi- 
pally diftinct by themlelves, and the plants 
thinned out, leaving fome to remain for cab- 
baging where fown, and tranfplant the reft 
into another fpot of ground as hereafter dt- 
r acted. 

Obfcrvc, as before noticed, that when, in- 
tended to have early young open Lettuces for 
fpring ufe, the white cabbage kinds are the 
proper forts to tow for that purpofe,. and may 
begin to thin the young plaius for ufe, when 
their leaves are an inch or two broad; which 
maybe continued as they are wanted,.. leaving 
ioiv.c regular distances co arrive at full 
growth. 

But, for full-grown Lettuces, it is proper 
to Sow the diiFerent forts both of the principal 
cabbage and cos kinds at the fame time in fe- 
parato fpots of ground, and each moderately 
thin ; whereby you will have a regular fupply 
of each fort, only obferving at,each fowing to 
fow moffc of thofe fort>thit are in the greateft 
requeft either for. family ufe or market; re- 
marking the fort.> as before directed, that are 
the.- moil proper for ufe at theditFeienc feafous 
of tfic year, and the different times of fowing 
as above mentioned. 

The eariy fowings of all the forts fhould be 
performed on a warm border, or fome dry 
flickered foliation, to have the crops as for- 
ward as poflible; and if required to have a 
few early Lettuces as forward as can he, they 
may be greatly forwarded by fowing in a flcn- 
dcr hor-bed in' January or February ; particu- 
larly, the white and green cos Lettuce ; and 
if the young p!an:s of an inch or two high are 
pricked out into another llight hot-bed, it 
will ft ill bring them more forward; and after 
having a month'sgrowth, fome may be thinned 
out in mild weather, and planted a foot di- 
stance in the open ground ; but in default of 
hot-beds, a few inav be fown in frames, or 
under hrtnd-glalUs in a bed or border of na- 
tural earth, to ha ve fhclter on nights ami cold 
weather, which miv bring them a little for- 
warder th:n tliufe fully txpofed. The fow 
ing, however, in a ho:-!nd, or under frames, 
&c. is ;noie pir;!,.u! :ily mveflhry after a fc- 
vctc wiut'.T, when '.in? .iiiinmn-fow.) crops of 
IxUu.ea dch^u.d fut fpring ufe arc cut off; 



but in mild winters, when a plentiful fupply 
of the autumn Lettuces have furvived the win-* 
ter, there will be little occafion for any other 
precaution thau to fow the earliaft fpring 
fowings on warm btftfilers, £cc. a* afore- 
laid. 

But the general fpring and fummcr fow- 
ings for the main crops, for fummer and au- 
tumn. ufe,. fhould be performed principally in, 
any open.fituation, in , the quarters, op large 
open borders-; the more diflant from fpreading 
trees and bulhes, the better; the fame fhoulcf 
alfo be obferved in the tranfplanted Lettuces*, 
for when under or too near fhady places, 
they always draw up weak, never cabbage 
large,- and foon fly up to feed ; whereas, thole 
in a free expofure.are.of more robuft growths 
and cabbage large and firm. 

The fowing of all the forts at every. feafon 
is performed principally by broad-call on the 
furface ; obferving, as the feeds are fmall ami 
thin, particular care is requilite in fowings to 
fpread them regular, and not too thick/ anl 
rake them in with an even hand; or thofe 
fown in hot-beds under frames,- may have 
earth lifted over them near a quarter of an inch- 
deep ; and in about from eight or ten to fif- 
teen or twenty days after fowing, in either me- 
thod* the plants will appear, which are to be ma- 
naged according to the following directions. - 
Their general Culture. 

"When the plants of each- fowing come up> 
their principal- culture is to keep, them clean 
from weeds, thin, them .where too' clofc, and 
tranfplant fome of each fowing ; but as to the 
earlicfl fown plants, which come up early in 
fpring, if attacked while very young with fe- 
vcre fro ft, thofe in borders may be defended 
with a light covering of dry long litter occa- 
fionally ; and thofe in hot-beds, or under 
frames, &c. in the full ground, by covering 
with the glafTcs. The weeding and thinning 
the different crops of thefc plants may be per- 
formed occafionally by hand or hoc; obferving, 
if dcligncd to have a principal crop of plants to 
remain where fown to attain perfection, and. 
that they form a crop of thcmfelvcj, hoeing 
will be very beneficial culture, both todcflroy 
weeds and thin the plants to proper difhnccs, 
leaving them twelve or fifteen indies afun- 
der, unlcl's it is neceffary to thin them by de- 
grees, cither by occalional tranfplantings, or 
by drawing out young plants for ufe, as they 
may he wanted ; bur when any eonliderabla 
miantity of the plants are defigncd for tranf- 
plantation, which is advifible in every, crop* 
die weeding and thinning (hould principally 
he performed by hand ; lo thinning out tho 
large It plants occafionally for tvanfplaimng, 
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paving enough of the others; at regulai dr- 
ftances, aSjabove, for a crop to arrive to full 
fize. It is, however, al ways proper to trans- 
plant fome of each Towing, by which you will 
have' the longer fucceflion of good plants. , 

When defigncd to transplant any fort of 
Hettuce r .it mould be done when the plants are 
about three or four inches high, not much 
'more; for when larger they are apt to flag 
greatly, and do not root fo freely as younger 
plants :' being careful, in drawing the plants 
for this purpofe,to cake them up with as much 
full root as poflible ; and directly proceed to 
plant them by line and dibble, in. rows,- a foot 
at lead afunder; but if fifteen inches diftant,. 
the better,, efpecially for the larger , kinds, 
fuch as the grand' admirable cabbage Lettuce, 
and the white and" green cos, allowing the 
fame diflanee between the plants in each row; 
and if fet in the quincunx order, the plants 
will have dill more room to grow. As foon 
as pfanted, give water, which fhould he re- 
peated, if dry weather, feveral times for the- 
firfl week or ten days, till the plants have 
'taken freflvroot, and are beginning to advance- 
in growth.' 

Thus continue planting out a quantity eve- 
ry three weeks, from March, April, or May, 
until ' September or Odober, whereby you 
will have a daily .fupply of good well-cabbaged 
Lettuces eight or nine months in the year; 
and thofe planted out late will (land the, win- 
ter, and cabbage early in fpring. 

But in planting out Lettuces in the advanced 
warm feafon of fpring <and • fummer,- &c. it 
will be of much advantage to take every pof- 
fible opportunity of eventual fhowery weather 
for that work ; or if neceflifated in fummer to, 
tranrplant Lettuces in hot weather, ir would 
be advifable to draw fhallow drills with an 
hoe, the above'difiahecs, fo plant a row along 
the middle of each drill ; which will prove of 
fome cfTcntial advantage in facilitating the 
frefh-rootirig of the plants, as the drills will 
confine the water given principally about the 
plants, and alfo retain the moifture longer 
than the level furface. See Drills. 

Tying up Lettuces to forward their cab- 
baging, and to whiten and render them crifp, 
is often praclifcd to the carlv fpring and fum- 
mer crops, particularly cos .Lettuces. When 
the plains are well advanced in growth, and 
beginning naturally to form their inner leaves 
for cabbaging, fclecl the forwarded, and tie 
all the leaves of each up clofc together with a 
piece of hafs, a little above the middle, not too 
ftniir, but fo as the whole plant may have loom 
to grow ; bclides, if tied too clofe, they are apt 
to rot in the heart : this work of tying, h'owever, 



is only neeefTaryfor fome. of th^cajJiefl; plants 
of the forward crops* in April, or May, and' 
June'; the fucceeding ones wid cabbage, fa.ft: 
enough without that, aid;, anly.obfcrv.ing, if 
any forts'- fhouldbe .backward'in cabbaging, 
as is often the cafe with' the black cos Leer . 
nice, they may always be facilitated therein- 
by the above praflice. 

Winter mid' early Spring Crops. 
Winter Lettuces, , both for winter ufe, and? 
to frand die winter in warm borders and in., 
frames, &e. for fpring. fervice,. are obtained 
by tvv-Oior three different fowings in autumn, 
from the' middle or latter end of Auguft untifc 
the end of September or beginning of" Octo- 
ber. 

That is., to have Lettuces /land. for vie all 
winter, and early in fpring, fbw fome hardy 
green and white cabbage Lettuce, brown 
Dutch, and'white and green cos, about the mid- 
dle of Augufl, and- beginning of September, in. 
any open iliuation, and the plants will come up ■ 
in a' week or ten days ; about the end of Sep- 
t ember, and in October, plant out a parcel of 
the beff plants of each fowing, in a warm 
dry fltuation, five or fix inches afunder; and 

"In October, &:c. may plant alfo fome in-. 
frames, to be covered with glafles every coldi 
night, and all bad weather; or for want of 
frames, plant them under hand-glafies, or in 
abed arched over with hoops or rods, to be 
covered with, mats in winter frofrs : but if you 
uie frames, chufe them as (hallow as poflibie, 
and fiuk the back part a little in the ground, 
that the furface of the bed and plants may be 
but a fmall dilfancc from the glades, as.it will 
prevent their drawing up weak and open, 
which is the cafe when in very deep frames;, 
but in (hallow ones, they' will be more robufc 
and clofe; and being nearer the glafles, they 

' will be continued in a more itocky firrii 
growth during winter. Under either of the 
above ihehers, let the plants enjoy the free 
air in miJd dry weather ; but cover them eve- 
ry cold night, with the proper covers, efpe- 
cially after October, alio in all very cold,, 
and in very wet weather, day or nigh'', pnui- 
cuhirly thofe in frames and tinder glades ; and 
as to thofe in hand-glafTes. they may have., 
the glades ahr.ort eonftantly over them in 
winter, tilting up one lido in mild weather, 
and only fet them entirely off in. fine mild 
diyd.ivs; but ill flir.rp fr'ofty weather keep 
thofe under every kind of (belter quite clofe ; 
■ Mowing alio additional covering of mats or 
liner, uhcii the I roil is very iiHenfe; thofe 
in tin- holders may alio be defended by tome 
light litter ; but tit no time fuller the cover- 
ing to remain longer on any of the ciops than 
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the bad weather continues, but indulge them 
with free air every nji|d day. By the above 
pradliee you may have Lettuces tor ufe mod 
part of winter, and early fpring, particularly 
the cabbage Lettuces : thofe planted out firft 
will be tit for ufe in November and Decem- 
ber, and the fecond planting will come in to- 
wards Chriflmas, and being fhettered by the 
glafles, will continue coming in for winter 
and fpring ufe till fucceeded by the other latter 
autumn fowings; obferving, according as any 
are gathered out of the frames or glafles, fotne 
may be removed from the borders to fill up the 
vacancy, whereby the glafles may be conftant- 
Iv employed during the winter. 

Sometimes for Lettuces intended to be 
planted in frames late in autumn for wi.tfer 
ufe, a moderate hot-bed is made for their re- 
ception, in- order that they may be well for- 
warded in the beginning of winter; and if the 
heat is continued moderately by aid of linings, 
allowing plenty of air all 'mild weather, the 
plants will be very fine by Chriftmas. 
JFlnlerJiandlng $prin* Crops. 

But to have Lettuces principally for fpring' 
ufe, fome feed ihould be fown toward the 
middle and latter end of Auguft to ftand the 
•winter, fome where fown, others to be tranf- 
pluntcd into warm borders, to ftand without 
any other ihelter than that of the walls or 
other fences ; and another fowiog fhould be 
performed about the middle of September, to 
raife plants for pricking under frames to have 
shelter of the glatTes all winter, to be as a re- 
fcrve in cafe thofe in the borders are deftroy- 
ed; if both ftand, one will fucceed the 
other. 

In the former cafe a quantity of the plants, 
when two or three inches high, in October, 
or early in November, ihould be planted out 
into a fouth border, under a wall, &c. and in 
fome other warm dry fituation, in rows fix 
inches afunder, and lour inches in the rows ; 
or may alfo plant fome clofe under a fouth 
wall,o'r other fence, in a foot-wiJc fpaccall the 
way along, pricking them therein three or four 
inches (Hftance; they will have better chance 
offtanding the winter than thofe iituated more 
d : ftant from the rticltcr of the wall ; and thus 
in each method the plants arc to remain to 
take their chance all winter : out of the whole 
unity of them will probably cfcape the froft ; 
I'tit in very feverc weather they may be pro- 
filed liy a light covering of dry long Inter, 
which rcnvivc awnv a^ain in due time when 
the i.oil breads. U March or April, if they 
remain tor> thick, fome (hould be thinned 
out ar.d planted in another place, in rows, J 
twr.ivj .ir fifteen inches blunder; thefe crops, 



thus wintered in the open ground, will come 
in for ufe in April and May, to fucceed thofe 
others fown hi autumn, and flieltered occa- 
fionally all winter, and will remain good till 
the fpnng-fown plants come in. 

In the latter cafe, i. e. thofe fown in Sep- 
tember, to be wintered in frames, Ihould be 
planted therein about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, planting 
them in rows from the back to the front of 
the frame, three inches diftance ; clofe the 
earth well about each plant, finilh with a mo- 
derate watering all over the plants, and put 
on the glafles to promote their more fpeedy 
rooting anew, ihoving the lights, however, 
two or three inches down, to give vent to the 
moift vapour arifing from the mould ; but 
when the plants have taken frefli root, and 
fet to growing, admit the full air every mild 
dry day, by taking the glafles entirely off, 
which muft be continued throughout the win- 
ter feafon, in all dry mild weather, but .put 
them on every night, in cold or very wet 
weather efpecially even alfo a-days when 
great rains prevail ; and in frofty" weather 
keep the glafles always on, except in the mid- 
dle of funny days, and the froft but flight ; 
but when the froft isyery fevcre, keep 1 them 
clofe night and day, ufing alfo other covering 
of mats or long litter over the glafles, arid 
around the fides of the frame. During the 
winter, keep all decayed leaves picked ofF; 
and as the fpring and warm weather advances, 
let them have the benefit of warm fhowers. 

Thofe thus wintered may be efFeftually pre- 
fcrved, if thofe in the open ground fiioulubc 
deftroyed by the froft or exceffive moifturc. 

In March tranfplant fome of them into the 
open ground, in rows, a foot afunder, water 
them moderately till frefh-rooted ; obferving 
to leave a crop remaining in the frames or 
winter-bed, a foot alfo apart, to ftand to cab- 
bage ; which will arrive to perfection fome 
confidcrablc time before the tranfplanted ones, 
and thofe that have been fully expofed all 
winter. 

For want of frames for the above ptirpofc, 
a (juantity of the plants may be pricked out 
under hand or bcll-glaflcs in autumn, to ftand 
the winter, cither by themfclvcs for a full 
crop, or may. plant fome under the hand or 
bcll-glaficr,, that arc placed over early cauli- 
flowers, as praelifcd by the London garden- 
ers, planting them round juft within the 
glafles; managing them as directed for thole 
in the frames, anil as early cauliflowers under 
hand or bell-glafles ; or for want cither of a 
fufneiency of frames or hand-glafics, plant 
out a quantity in October, in foui'-fcct wide 
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Beds, in a warm fituation, and arch the- beds 
over with hoops or rods, to cover with mats 
and litter in bad weather, as'aforefaid: they 
■will here have a better chance of fufyivirig 
the winter than thofe fully expofed ; arid in 
fpring tranfplant a quantity, by way of thin- 
ning, into other beds, as above directed. 
Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 
To favc Lettuce feed.— Let it be remarked, 
that fome of the early plants ,of all the forts 
fhould principally be chofen for feed plants, 
for thofe of the latter crops rarely run foon 
enough to ripen feeds perfectly before they 
arc attacked by the autumnal rains and cold, 
which greatly retard the ripening of all forts 
of Lettuce feed j therefore, felect either fome 
of the winter-ftanding plants, or fome. of the 
forwarded plants of tire February or March 
lowing ; and of which, either plant out a 
quantity for that purpofe in rows, fifteen 
inches afundcr, or leave a proper quantity 
where' fown; and when of full growth, then 
felect a fufficiency of the largeft and beft cab- 
baged of each refpective kind: mark this, if 
you would continue your Lettuce fine'; like- 
wife it is of importance, as before hinted, 
to have the different varieties intended for feed, 
at fome di fiance from each other, becaufe, if 
too near together", the 'farina mafcullna of the 
different forts may mix and fecundate one an- 
other,' and 'thereby a degeneracy or mongrel 
breed will be the confccjuence, and the true 
forts would in time be loft ; and it is by not 
obferving the above particulars by thofe who 
fave large quantities of feed for faie, that fo 
many baftard bad forts of Lettuces are di- 
fperfcd about the country. 

The feed ripens in Auguft and September, 
but that of each plant rarely ripens all equally 
together; fo that, according as it arrives to per- 
fection, the refpective Hems, ore. of ripe feed 
fhould be pulled up or cut off in dry days, 
and fprcad upon a cloth, or tied in fmall 
bunches, and hung up acrofs lines in a dry 
airy loft, for a week or two, for the feeds to 
dry and harden; then beat or rub them out, 
and clean them from the down and other rub- 
bilh, and cxpofe them upon cloths a few days 
to dry for keeping ; then put them up in bags 
for ufe, and hang them in a dry room. 

In fiiving Lettuce, feed, it may be obforved 
that as Lettuces arc more apt to degenerate 
than many others of our efculenl plants of 
the kitchen-garden, fhould have proper regard 
to the goodnels, in •perfect growth, of the 
plains of the refpective varieties ; and which 
ought to be particularly attended to by thofe 
who rail'e great quantities of the feed .for pub- 
lic fupply, not to leave all forts hidillcrentlv 
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for feed-plants, but to reject runaway or de- 
generate kinds, and particularly fuch as fhoot 
for feed before they attain to any tolerable 
fize of growth and fulnefs in the heart for 
cabbaging, as the feed of which would moftly 
produce fimilar runaway imperfect plants, and 
prove a great difappointmenc to many perfons 
in their expected crops, as I have frequently 
experienced in.the courfe of practice ; for Let- 
tuces, in the principal feafon, May, June, 
July, till September or October, if not cab- 
baged, in good full hearts, before they run, 
are of no eftimation. 

It is dierefore of importance, in the ad- 
vanced growth of. the laid Lettuces, to look 
oyer them occafionally, and when any difco- 
yer a runaway tendency, by fhooting for feed 
in an inferior ftate, before attaining fomecon- 
fiderable fize in cabbaged growth, generally 
pull them clean up ; referving only principally, 
the moft perfect full-growing plants of the 
refpective varieties, to remain for feed, and 
from which there will be every poffible chance 
of obtaining plants in full perfection of proper 
growth in return. 

All forts of Lettuce produce the greateft 
quantities of feed in dry warm feafons, and 
,in wet cold autumns they ripen feed very fpar- 
ingly, and that late, and often verv indiffer- 
ent in refpect to goodnefs for fowing. 

Lettuce feed is fold in the ihops by retail, 
at from fixpence to a fhilling the ounce ; and 
may be had in any quantity from a quarter of 
an ounce to a pound, as /ball be convenient, 
according to the extent of the garden, or de- 
mands of a family for the plants. 

LAGER STR CE MIA , a tree-like exotic, 
very ornamental for the green-houfe. 
Clafs and order, Pe'yandria Monogyma. 
Cfiaraclers.] Calyx, monophyllous, bell- 
fhaped, and divided in fix parts. Corolla, 
fix oval, blunt, undulated petals, infertcd by 
their claws in the cup. Stamina, numerous 
(lender filaments, longer than the petals, and 
topped with oval, incumbent antherie. Ptf- 
tit.lum, a fub-globofe gcrmcn, fuie ik-nder, 
and fingle fligina". PerTcarpii'm, an oval! 
lix-cellcd capfule, crowned by the Hyle. con- 
taining many roundilh, com prilled, fubulatc 
feeds. 

We know but of one fpecics, viz. 
Lac; k r s t u ck m i a in Jit a. 
Lillian Lignytramia.] Rifes with a tree- 
like Hem fin uifhcd with many ilender branches ; 
the leaves glow alternate, about an inch lon.r, 
fubfcilile, oblong, entire, and finooth ; tiVe 
dowers arc of a pink colour, and arc ptoduu J 
in a loofe terminal thvrl'us, or fpike, at 
ends of the branches, from AuauU to (XWu-r. 
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This elegant 'plant is propagated by layers 
-or cuttings". — By layers— 'in autumn lay" the 
\oung (hoots oftheprA^Iing fummer,and moll 
of thctn will be well rooted ,by the autumn 
•following. By cuttings or flips of the fame 
veal's growth, planted early in fummcr in 
pots, ani covered with fmall jbell-glafies, anil 
•plunged in the'hark-bed, watered and ihaded, 
^.Tiii grew, and may be planted out in iingle 
.pvis the fpririg following. 

LANTANA, American Viburnum. 

Tliis genr.s cenfifts principally of fhiubby 
exotics or" Africa and America, for the guen- 
houfe and fiove ; growing a yard or two high, 
adutr.ed with oval, oricug, and roundith 
.iinple leaves, tu:d rnor.opetaluus, tubular, four- 
i-Mfted flowers. 

Oafs and order, D:JyKa«:a Jngufptrmia. 

C- : :smfirt". ] 'Calyx is monophy lious, 
J- sort, tubular, and four-parted. -Corolla 
ii monopctalous, v. i:!i a eviindric tube, fpread- 
"ir.g at top. and divided into 'our ohtuie feg- 
mumf. Stamina, two long and two ihort 
fKatnems, and roundith antheraj. Pistilltm, 

roundup, germcn. llender ftylc, and crooked 
ftigma. PiiRtCARFJUM, a roundiih, drupa- 
ceous, uniioctdar fruit, containing a roundifh, 
hih euiar nut. 

There arc about five or fix fpecies retain- 
ed in the Eriglith gardens, two for the grecn- 
houfe, the others for the flove.' 

■Qretn-tvft KluJs. . 

J. L.WTAXA rf/rlciKit. 

J friar IUx-UuVii Ltr.tana.] Hatha IhruK 
bv ftaik, blanching irregularly rive or fix feet 
high; ova', pointed, ierratcd, clote-littiug, 
alternate haves; and white flowers, fingiy, 
from the fides of the branches. 

2. La n tan a fu.'vifviia. 

Saje-Uavcd Lnniana. - ] Hath a fhrubby 
fialk, brandling five or fix feet high ; oblong, 
pointed, rough, rbd'c- fitting, oppufitc-lcavcs, 
four or live inches long ; and flowers in c!ul- 
ters from t!ie upper parts of the branches. 
Hu-kwfc Kinds. 

?. T*A7«T AN A I* lftl.fi. 

jrlfyiflti' lamarm.] Hath a fhrubby wool- 
ly. bai kc.i flaik, brandling about a yard high ; 
rjbioiig, indented, rough leaves, placed I'omc 
hy rhice:;, others oppobie ; and purple flowers 
in oblong ronudifh fpikes from the ends of the 

4. !..v::tava invi'uercrter. 

Irvdutntm htnded Leitifarut.] Hath a fhrub- 
by It ilk, branrhinr; lour or five feet high ; 
THiuddh, indented, tough leaves, by pairs 
o|<p«>f'j- ; and from the ends of the branches, 
umbellate heads of purple flowers, attended 
by many fmall leaves like an involucrum. 
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, Camardl or Lcafefs'-h'eacled LdnianaV] Hath 
a fhrubby thdk, hianchingfivc, fix, or eiglrt 
feci high, in different varieties ■ oblong, in- 
dented, rough, oppo'fite leaves, two or three 
inches long ;' and from the fides and .ends oF. 
the branches umbellate heads of yellow, pur- 
ple, or red flowers in the varieties, unattend- 
ed by leaves. f 

Farlety.] Nettle-leaved leaflefs-headed LsnV 
tana. '■ 

6. Lantaka aailcata. 

Prickly Lantana.'] Hath a fhrubby Tta Ik, , 
branching three or four feet high, the brandies 
angulated and armed with, crooked fpines; 
oval, fpear-lhaped, hairy, oppofite leaves ; 
aud from the fides and ends of the branches 
umbcllated heads of fcarlct flowers, hav- 
ing the centre ones yellow or orange-co- 
loured. 

All thefe fpecies have durable woody flalks 
and branches, retaining their leaves niofily all 
the year, mod of which are very rough: the 
flowers of all the forts appear from June or 
July until winter; fometimes fuccecded by 
iargifh berry-like fruit, ripening here in warm 
autumns. 

Thefe plants are all of foreign. growth ;,the 
two firff of Africa, and the others of the 
warm parts of America ; and all 'of thein re- 
quire fhelter here in cold weather, the two 
former of the grccn-houfe, and the other four 
of the fiove; lo muff be always kept in pots 
of light rich eartii, and placed among the 
plants of thofe two departments ; the two 
grccn-houfe kinds may be placed in the open 
air all the fummcr ; but the others only in 
the hottcfl months of that leafon. 

Their propagation is by feeds and cuttings,! 
in hot-beds. 

By Seed. — Sow it in pots of light earth, 
and plunge them in a bark hot-bed, and when 
tlie young plants arc fame indies high, prick 
them in feparate fmall pots, and plunged alfo 
in the bark-bed; and inure the giccn-lv.ufe 
kinds to the open air in dimmer, the others 
but little the full fcafon. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches may be planted in pots in luring and 
fummcr, ami plunged in a hot-bed, they will 
readily take root, and flioot at top the fame 

>C '|' aTHYRUS, (Chickling Vetch), com- 
piling the Kverlaflmg and Sweet pea, Sec. 

The plants are herbaceous climbers ; of 
which tlicie arc three noted fpecies, of the 
flowery tribe, proper fur the dentation of 
the pleafure-gardcn ; a perennial, and two an- 
nuals j all of them lifmg with cirrhoirs climb- 
ing 
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ing ftalks, mounting upon fupport feveral feet 
high, adorned with, diphyllous cirrhous leaves, 
ami papilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characlers.] Calyx' is nionophyllous, bell- 
fhaped, and five-parted at top. Corolla 
is papilionaceous, having a heart-fhaped ftand- 
ard, twoobJong, lunulated, blunt wings, and 
a halt-round keel. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, and roundifh antherse. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong, narrow* comprefled ger- 
j«en, flat acuminated ftyle, and hairy ftigma. 
Pericarpium, along, cornprefled, acumi- 
nated, bivalvular pod, filled with roundifh 
feeds, like garden peas. 

There are many fpecies of this genus, but 
not more than three or four that are common- 
ly cultivated in gardens ; all of vvluch are for 
ornament. 

1. Lathyrus latif alius. 
Broad-leaved perennial Lathyrus, commonly 

called Everlafiing Pea.] Hath thick, fib'ry, 
perennial roots ; climbing, thick, branching, 
annual ftalks, having membranaceous wings 
between the joints, riling upon fupport by 
their cirrhi fix or eight feet high ; diphyllous 
leaves, of two fpear-fhaped lobes, terminated 
by clafpers ; and numerous large red or pur- 
ple flowers, on long foot-ftaiks, appearing 
plentifully from June till Odtober, fucceeded 
by abundance of feed. 

* Varieties.] Red-flowered — purple-flowered 
— fcarlet-flowcred — large-flowered. 

2. Lathyrus odoratus. 

Odoriferous annual Lathyrus, commonly call- 
ed Swcet-fcented Pea.] Hath a fibry annual 
root; a climbing ftalk, riling upon fupport, 
by its clafpers, three or four feet high ; di- 
phyllous leaves, of two oval lobes, terminat- 
ed by climbing tendrils ; and flowers by twos 
on long flower-ftalks j of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties of this are,] Purple-flowered 
fweet-pea — white-flowered fweet-pea — varie- 
gated, or painted lady fweet-fcented pea— fcar- 
let fweet-pea. All or* which flower in fummer, 
from May or June until October, by different 
fowings. 

3. Lathyrus tingitanus. 

Tangier annual Lathyrus, commonly called 
Tangier pea.] Hatli a fibry annual root; 
climbing ftalk, riling -upon fupport four or 
five feet high ; diphyllous leaves, of two fpear- 
Jhaped alternate lobes, terminated by tendrils ; 
11 i-iti from the joints of the flalk, large reddiih 
flowers by twos, on long foot-llalks. 

4. Lathyrus fativus. 

Cultivated, Blue-jhwacd Lathyrus.] 1 lath 
a fihry annual root, climbing flalk, riling up- 
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on fupport, two feet high^ diphyllous leaves of 
two lanceolate lobes, terminated by diphyllous 
and tetraphyllous cirrhi, and Angle blue flow- 
ers on long.foot-ftalks, fucceeded by fhorr, 
oval, broad, comprefled pods, with a wing 
on the back, each containing three or four 
roundifh feeds. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

All thefe fpecies of Lathyrus are herbace- 
ous, and of hardy growth*, their ftalks long, 
flender, and furnifhed with cirrhi or clafpers 
for the purpofe of climbing and fupporting 
themfelves the firft fort, Lathyrus latif 0 litis, 
is perennial, or everlafting in root, but an- 
nual in ftalk ; and the other three are annual in 
ftalk and root, riling from feed in fpring, and 
wholly perifh in autumn. They ali merit 
culture as Bowery plants; but the perennial 
fort is the raoft valuable, both for its durabi- 
lity in root, and long continuance in bloom; 
the annual forts, however, flower very or- 
namentally, and, by three or four different 
fowings, may be made to flower all fummer 
and autumn. 

Thefe plants are proper ornamental furni- 
ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 
fure-garden, as they profper in any common 
foil ; but they muft be allowed fupport to 
climb upon, for they will climb by their 
clafpers, or cirrhi, on any neighbouring fup- 
port, fuch as fticks, bumes, trees, or any 
thing they can lay hold of ; fo fhould be fowri 
in patches about the borders, and branchy 
fticks, fuch as are ufed for flicking peas, placed 
for them to afcend upon, and they will flower 
beautifully all fummer and autumn. The ever- 
lafting pea is alfo proper to be placed to run 
up the fides of arbours and trees, and againft 
walls and other fences, where it will have a 
very fine effect. ' 

Propagation, £ff<\- 

Propagation of all the forts is by feed in the 
common ground in patches, where it is dc- 
ifigncd the plants fhould flower, for they do 
not fucceed fo well by tranfplantation. 

They fhould be fown principally in fpring, 
though if fown in autumn, the plants will 
flower earlier the following year and the per- 
ennial fort once fown, tire fame plants re- 
main for years by the root, and produce new 
ftalks annually; but the annual fpecies muft 
be fown annually, and in order to con- 
tinue a fucccflion of bloom from the earlieft 
part of fummer, until the end of autumn, 
throe different fowings are necefiarv ; the 
iirfl lowing may be in autumn, in Novem- 
ber or December, or very early in fpring; a 
fecund in March or April ; and a third in 
May, cVc. by which you will have plants pro- 
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ducing flowers in conflant fucceflion three or 

four months. 

Sow each fy^f 5 a ™i variety in feparate 
patches, live or fix to ten or twelve feeds in 
each, about an inch deep ; when the plants are 
come up a few incites high, place feme neat 
branchy fticks of proper height to each patch 
of plants, for them to climb upon, and keep 
diem clean from weeds; which is all the cul- 
ture they require. 

The hr-ii may alfo be propagated by trans- 
planting fomc of the roots in autumn, "winter, 
and Spring ; but thofe rarely i'ueceed fo well 
as lowing the feeds where' the plants are to 
remain. 

LAVANDULA, Lavender. 
This genus furnifhes underfhrubby ever- 
greens for the Ihrubbcry and green-houfe col- 
lection, and fomc to cultivate as economica 
plants for ;heir flowers in family uies, and to 
diftil for Lavender water, &c. all principally 
ol ihrubby growth; growing two or three 
feet high, very branchy and" bufhy, clofely 
ornamented with fmall leaves, in fome en- 
tire, ethers divided ; and numerous fmall mo- 
nopetalous labiated flowers in erect fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnafper- 
mia. 

Characlers.] Calyx is mooophyllous and 
{lightly indented. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous, tubulous below, ringent, and fpreadin" 
above ; the upper lip bifid, the under one 
equally trifid. Stamina, two long and two 
fhort filaments, and fmall anthcra;. Pistil- 
lum, a four-parted germen, flender flyle, 
and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, none; 
four feeds lodging in the calyx. 

There are four fpecies cultivated in the 
Englifli gardens; two for the open ground, 
and two tor the grecn-houfc. 
I. Lavandula Spica. 
Long-fpiked common Lavender, or Lavender 
Spike.} "Hath a fhort Ihrubby (talk, clofely 
branching from the bottom two or three feet 
high; fmali, fpear-fhaped, enrire leaves ; and 
from the ends of the branches, numerous 
long, erect, naked fpikes of fmall ringent 
flowers, * of different colours in the varie- 
ties. 

Varieties.] Common narrow-leaved La- 
vender, with blue flowers, and with white 
flowers — broad-leaved Lavender— dwarf La- 
vender: all of them flowering in July. 

This fpecies is the common Lavender ; but 
the narrow leaved vaiictv, with blue flowers, 
is the fort commonly cultivated for its flowers 
for medicine, See. 

2. Lavandula Stcrchas, 

Common Stadias, or Fitm/t Lavtndtr.) 



Hath a fhrubhy very branchy ftalk, rifing 
two or three feet high ; very narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, pointed, hoary leaves, oppolite;; and 
all the branches terminated by fhort bufhy 
fpikes of purple flowers in June and July ; 
fucceeded by feeds in Auguft. 
Variety.'] With white flowers. 

3. Lavandula dentata. 
Dentate-leaved Staechas.] Hath a woody 

ftalk, branching on every fide three or four 
feet high ; leaves deeply indented in a pin- 
nated manner ; and the branches terminated 
by fcaly, four-cornered fpikes of flowers, ap- 
pearing molt part of fummer. 

4. Lavandula muliifida. 
Midtifid-lcaved Canary Lavender.] With 

leaves doubly-pinnatifid, many-parted. 

All thcle plants are fhrubbv, durable, in 
root, ftem, and branches, and will indure 
feveral years in a moderately dry' foil; but 
in a very moifl foil are apt to go off in win- 
ter : — may be planted in fpring or autumn. 

The two firft fpecies are proper both' to 
cultivate in kitchen-gardens, lefs or more, as 
required for their annual production of flowers, 
efpecially thofe of the common fpiked Laven- 
der, being the mod eftimable for their fra- 
grant aromatic property, to ufe on feveral do- 
meitic occalions ; and the plants alfo of both 
fpecies are very eligible little bufhy ever- 
greens to plant in the p.leafure-ground to 
adorn the front of fmall fhrubbery compart- 
ments, where they will increafe the variety 
very agreeably ; and are finely-feented aro- 
niatics, both when growing, and their flowcis 
when gathered, efpecially thofe of the firffc 
fpecies aforeiaid, which are in great eftcem 
for putting among cloaths, and diililling, and 
other economical ufes. 

The flowers of the firft fort, arc gathered 
for ufe in July, which being the time of their 
perfection, cutting off the fpikes clofc in 
a dry day, and tie them in fmall bunches for 
ufe. 

The above two forts fhould generally be 
planted in a ligluifh, dry foil, in which they 
will be of the longcft duration. 

The third and fourth forts, being tender, re- 
quire flicker in winter, fo nvuft be potted and 
placed in the grccn-houfc collection, where 
they will eft'ect a good variety. 

Propagation, (jfc. 
All the forts arc propagated plentifully by 
flips or cuttings of their young fhoots in 
fpring. 

In the firft two forts, in March or April, 
take off a quantity of flips or cuttings, from 
three or four to fix inches long, ftrip off the 
unrtcr-lcavcs, then plant them in a fltaily bor- 
der, 
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tier, four inches afunder, give a good water- 
ing, repeat it occaiionally in dry weather, and 
the plants will be well rooted in fummer, each 
become a good plant fit to be tranfplanted into 
any place early in autumn, that is September 
or October ; removing them, if poffiblc, with 
bails of earth. 

When intended to plant any~of the com- 
mon Lavender in the kitchen-garden or elfe- 
where? to produce flowers for economical pur- 
pofes, fet them in rows, two or three feet 
afunder, and about the fame diftance in the 
rows, or planted in a fingle row one or two 
feet afunder along the edge, or divifions of 
any compartments, in a fort of edging or 
dwarf hedge ; and, in either, of which, they 
will grow freely, continue durable in root, 
Hem, and branches, feveral ■ years ; and pro- 
duce abundant fpikes of flowers annually, for 
gathering in June and July ; and as to cul- 
ture, it is principally to cut down any remain- 
ing decayed flower-ftalks in autumn, to prune 
or cut away any diforderly out-growing 
branches at. top and fides, and to dig the 
ground occafionally in fpring .or autumn 
along the rows of plants. 

And thofc defigned for the fhrubbery or 
other fimilar compartments, being-previouflv 
raifed to fome tolerable bulhy growth, a foot 
high or more, may be planted therein, either 
in autumn, latter end of September, or Oc- 
tober, &c. or in the fpring, in March or 
April, difpofing- them fmgly, at proper di- 
flances, in aflemblage with other thrubby 
plants of fimilar growth, occupying the front, 
or forward part of the refpettive compart- 
ments. 

The third and fourth are alfo propagated by 
flips and cuttings, in March, April, and May, 
planted in pots placed under a frame, watered 
and fliaded from the mid-day fun till they are 
rooted ; and when a little advanced in giowth, 
tranfplanted in feparate fmall pots ; and ma- 
naged as other grcen-houfe exotics. 

The Lavandula St<?c/:as is alio often raifed 
from feeds. Sow them in March or April, in 
a bed of light earth, and rake them in evenly 
with a light hand ; the plants will rife in a- 
hout a month; if dry weather, give water, 
and when they arc three inches high, prick 
thciii out in beds, half a foot apart, and wa- 
ter them as they fhall'rcquirc until frcfli-root- 
edj let them (land hero till next fpring; then 
you may thin out the heft, and plant them 
where they are to remain. 

LAVATKRA, (Lavalcva.) — or Cretan 
Mallow. 

This genus comprifes fomc tall herbaceous 
•flowery annuals, and (hrubby perennials, for 



the pleafure-garden ; all of them growing 
erec*r, from two or three to eight or ten 
feet high, garnifhed with large, ' roundi/h, 
hearMhapcd, and angular leaves, and large 
quinquepetalous flowers, of the mallow kind, 
Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyan- 
dria. 

■ Charaffcrs.] Calyx is double and per- 
manent ; the exterior part is of one femitri- 
fid leaf, and the interior is quinquefld. Co- 
rolla, five obcordate, plane, fpreading pe- 
tals. Stamina, numerous monadeiphous 
filaments, and kidney-fhaped anthera*. Pis- 
tillum, an orbicular germen, fhort ftyle, 
and many briftly ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
numerous finall capfules collected into a head 
covered with a hollow fiiield, each capfule 
having a kidiiey-ihaped feed. 

The molt noted 'fpecies are the following 
annuals and perennials. 

Annual Kinds. 

1. Lavatera cret'ua. 
Cretan Annual Lavatera.] Rifes. with an 

upright, branching, herbaceous ftalk, two or 
three feet high, the lower branches very diffiife 
or fpreading ; large, roundi/h, lobated leaves, 
the upper ones acutely trilobate; and thefoot- 
ftalks of the flowers* rifing in clufters from, 
the axillas of the leaves, each fupporting one 
large flower of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Cretan Lavatera with red 
flowers— white flowers — and with purpliih, 
flowers. 

2. Lavatera trimeftris. 
Three-months Syrian Lavatera.] Rifes with 

a flender herbaceous, rough ftalk, branch- 
ing two feet high ; trilobated fmoorh leaves 
having oval-lanceolate lobes, the middle lobe 
much the longell ; and pale-red flowers,' fingly 
on fiiort foot-ftalks. 

Perennial-Biennial Shrubby Kinds, 
Thcfc have tall, ftraight, fomewhat Ihrub- 
by, perennial Items, fometimes of feveral years' 
duration; others are rather biennial, or of but 
one or two years' continuance when a feverc 
winter occurs. 

3. Lavatera arborca. 
Tree- Lavatera, commonly called Tree-Jfal- 

low.] Riles with a thick, ftrongy tree-like 
Ilcm, eight or ten feet high, dividing at top 
into many branches ; large, feven-angletl, 
plaited, foft, woolly leaves; and from the 
axillas, chillers of iliort foot-ftalks, each At- 
taining one large purple flower, appearing 
in fucccflion from June till September. 

4. Lavatera triloba. 
TJirce-hbed Shrubby Lavatera.] Rifes with 

an upright, thick, branchy, perennial Hem. 

4 K 2 tin- 
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the branches numerous and fpreading ; trilo- 
bate, and . roundiih-fubcordate, crenated, 
woolly leaves ; and aggregate foot-ftalks, each 
fuilaining one lignflpurple flower. 
5. Lavatera ctbia. 

O'bian Fhe-hbed Shrubby Lavatera.~\ Rifes 
with an upught, branching, perennial (talk, 
rive or fix feet high; large, five-lobed, foft, 
woolly leaves; and light-purple flowers, 
growing Guglv. 

The flowers of all the fpecies arc large, 
conipofed each of five broad petals, and grow- 
on foot-ftalks from the joints of the flem and 
branches, in great numbers, continuing in 
fucceflion from June until Auguft or Septem- 
ber, fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn. 

The plants in general are mofily of hardy 
growth, to cultivate in any of the common 
borders, beds, and other compartments of the 
pleafure-ground, Sec. in which the two an- 
nual fpecies and varieties are only of one 
fummer's duration ; the others being fome- 
what perennial both in root and ftcm, are 
fometimes of fcvcral years' durability ; depend- 
ing, however, in a great meafure, on having 
a warm dry fituation, and temperate winters; 
as fometimes, in very moift foils in that feafon, 
and fevere frofls, fome become of a biennial 
nature, of but one or two years' continuance. 

They are all proper ornaments for any part 
of the pleafure-ground. 

The annuals particularly have lingular 
beauty, their flowers being large, numerous, 
and confpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large Ihowy-flowering plants are re- 
quired ; and are eafily and abundantly raifed 
from feed in the open ground. 

The perennial kinds are alfo good furniture 
for large borders, and fhrubbery compart- 
ments, having large, ftraight, upright, du- 
rable Hems, terminated by branchy bufhy 
heads, and very large foft foliage, that form 
a fine variety ' in aficmblage, though their 
flowers arc often hid by their large leaves : 
but it ihoulil be obferved of thefc perennial 
and biennial kinds, that although they grow 
with fliruhby-likc, continuing Items, (ome- 
times of fcvcral years' durability, cfpecially in 
the Lavatera arborea, are moftly of a fomc- 
what foft, herbaceous-ligneous nature, and 
not conftantly durable in the full ground in 
feverc winters, and wet foils in that feafon, as 
before obferved, and therefore (hould gene- 
rally be allotcd a tolerably dry lightifh foil, 
otherwifc they are apt to decline in two or 
three years' growth : they, however, may be 
readily replaced, as a frcfli fupply for fuccef- 
lion may always be cafily railed from feed in 
the common ground. 



Propagation of all the Sorts. 

They are propagated abundantly*!™ feed in 
the open ground in the fpring; the annuals 
fovvn in the place where they are to flower; 
and the perennials alfo either where they are to 
remain, -or for tranfplantation. 

The annuals fucceed generally belt when 
fown where it is defigncd they (hall flower, 
either in the borders or in pots. Sovy them 
in fpring, any time from February till May, 
in patches, four or five feeds in each, half an 
inch deep ; when the plants are an inch or two " 
high, thin them to two or three in each patch ; 
or if only one in a place, the plants wilt be 
the fixonger and more branchy ; the fame 
method is to be obferved in fowing them in 
pots. 

If intended to tranfplant any of thefe kinds 
from one place to another, it Ihould be done 
while the plants are young, about three or 
four inches high; for their roots being long 
and not very fibry, they do not fucceed for. 
well by tranfplantation, as plants with jmore 
fibry roots. 

The perennials are alfo raifed plentifully 
by feed in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or ma. 
be fown for tranfplantation, by broad-caft, 
and raked in, or in lhallow drills, half a foot 
afunder; and when the plants, fown in eidier 
method for tranfplanting, are three or four 
inches high, plant them out at once in the 
places where they are to remain, or may be 
planted in nurfery beds, to remain till autuma 
or fpring, for final tranfplanting; or fome alfo 
in pots, one plant in each, to have the pro- 
tection of a green-houfe in feverc winters, 
as formerly intimated. 

LAUR'US, Bay Tree. 

This genus fumifhes fome eminent ever- 
green and deciduous trees, both for ornament- 
al plantations, and the grcen-houfe, and ftovc, 
growing from ten or fifteen to twenty or thir- 
ty feet high ; garnifhed with largifh, oblong, 
moftly entire leaves, and firiall hexapctalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

Clafs and order, Enneandtia Monogyu'ia. 

Charaflen.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oval, concave, acuminated, erect petals. 
Stamina, nine filaments (landing by threes, 
and fmall anthcrre. Pistillum, an oval 
gcrmcn, (ingle ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pf.- 
ricarpiom, an oval, acuminated, unilocu- 
lar berry, containing an oval (harp-pointed 
nut or feed. 

There arc about eight or nine fpecies of 
this genus in the Britifh gardens, all of them 
natives originally of foreign parts j the com- 
mon Bay, that of the fouih of Europe, tho 
others 
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others of America and Afia ; and of which 
fpecies three are hardy, for the open ground, 
three for the green-houfe, and the fame for 
the hot-houfe or {love ; of the hardy kinds, 
one is a beautiful ever-green, and two deci- 
duous ; and the green-houfe and ftove forts are 
principally of the ever-green, tribe. 

Hardy Ever-green Kinds. 
I. Laurus nobilis. 

Noble Ever-green Laurus, or Common Bay- 
tree.] Hath an upright trunk, branching on 
every fide from the bottom upward, rifing 
twenty or thirty feet high ; fpear-fhaped, ner- 
vous, ftiff, ever-green -leaves, three inches 
long and two broad; and final], yellowifh, 
quadrifid flowers ; fucceeded by red ber- 
ries in autumn and winter. Is a native of 
Italy, &c. but has been long in the Englifh 
gardens. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved Bay-tree — waved- 
leaved Bay-tree — narrow-leaved Bay-tree — 
ftriped-leaved Bay-tree — double-flowered Bay- 
tree. 

The broad-leaved fort is often preferved in 
the green-houfe collection, but all the forts 
may be inured to the open air all the year the 
fame as die common Bay. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 

2. Laurus aftiva. 

Summer -leaved, or Deciduous Bay- tree."] 
Rifes with an upright Item, branching eight or 
ten feet- high, covered with a purplifh bark; 
oblong-oval, acuminated, veined, deciduous 
leaves, two or three inches long, half as broad, 
growing oppofite; and fmall white flowers; 
fucceeded by red berries, but none in England, 
is a- native of North America. 

3. Laurus Benzoin. 

(Benzoin) — or Benjamin-tire.] Grows fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, dividing into a very 
branchy head ; oval, acute, unveincd, deci- 
duous leaves; .three or four inclies long, and 
half as broad: and fmall vcllowilh flowers, 
not fucceeded bv berries in England. Is a na- 
tive of North America. 

From this tree is faid to be procured the me- 
dical fubfhincc, called Benjamin. 

4. Laurus Sajfafras. 
(Sajfafras ) — ot" Saffiifras-tree. ] Ha th a 

lb. rub-like (I might firm, branching ten or fif- 
teen feet high ;"garniflied with both oval and 
thrcc-lobed, fhining, deciduous leaves, of 
different fizes, from three or four ro fix- 
inches long, and near as broad; and fmall 
vcllowilh flowers, fucceeded by blackiih 
berries, but not in England. Is u native of 
North America 

The wood ol* this tree is very fragrant, and 
ill cflccmcd a great aiuifcorbutic ; and tiled in 



infuGon,- like tea, is a very powerful puri- 
fier of the blood ; for which purpofe great 
quantities of the wood are brought hither from 
America, and is commonly cut or rafped into 
chips for ufe. In London the infufion there- 
of, in the manner of tea, is fold in the faloop- 
ihops, and about the ftreets, inflead of fa- 
loop, or falep ; but it is faid that too conftant 
ufe of it occafions the head-ach. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

5. Laurus indica. 

Indian Bay-free.] Rifes with an upright - 
ftraight trunk, branching regularly twentv or 
thirty feet high ; adorned with very large, 
fpear-fhaped, plane, nervous, ever-green leaver, 
on reddifh foor-ftalks ;' and bunches of fmall 
whitifh-green flowers; fucceeded by large,, 
oval,, black berries : but do not ripen in Eng- 
land. * 

6. Laurus Borbonia. 

(Borbonia)-or Blue-berried Carolina Bay- 
tree.] Rifes with an upright ftraight ftem, 
branching fifteen or twenty feet high ; large, 
fpear-fhaped, ever-green leaves, tranfverfely 
veined ; and long bunches of flowers, on red 
foot-ftalks; fucceeded by large blue berries, 
fitting in red cups. 

7. Laurus Camphora. 
(Camphora) — or Camphire-tree.] Rifes 

with a large trunk, dividing into a very 
branchy head, twenty or thirty feet high ; 
fpear-fn.3ped-oval, triple-nervous, ever-green 
leaves ; and fmall yellowifh flowers, fucceed- 
ed by black berries, but none in England. It 
is a native of Japan. 

Every part of this tree imparts a fragrant 
fmell of camphire; and the fubftance of that 
name is got by diftilling the root and wood 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind of 
twilled ftraw head, through which the humir 
dity evaporates, and the camphire flicks to 
it. 

Steve Kinds. 
S. Laurus Cinnamomutn.. 
( Cinnamomum) — or Cinnamon-tree.] R ifes 
with an upright, branching ftem, fifteen or 
twenty feet high; oval-oblong, trincrvous 
leaves ; and whitifh flowers in chillers, fuc- 
ceeded bv oval, berries, but none here. Is a . 
native of India and Egypt ; and it is the bark 
of this tree that is the cinnamon of the (hops ; 
which grows in great plenty in the ifland of 
Ceylon in the Ea'lt Indies, from whence the 
Dutch fupply us and other. European markets 
with that commodity. 
9. Laurus Caflia. 

(CaJJia)-or liajiard Cinnamon-tree.] Rifes 
with a tree firm, and branchy head, fifteen 
or twenty feet high ; fpear-fhaped, trineivous 
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the brandies numerous and fpreading ; trilo- 
bate, and . roundiih-lubeordate, crenated, 
woolly leaves ; ^nd aggregate foot-ftalks, each 
fuftaiiiing one light purple flower. 
5. Lavatera c/iia. 

Olbian Fhe-hbed Shrulby Lavatera.'] Rifes 
with an uptight, branching, perennial ftalk, 
live or fix feet high ; large, iive-lobed, foft, 
woolly leaves; and light-purple flowers, 
growing fiugly. 

The ^flowers of all the fpecies are large, 
compofed each of five broad petals, and grow- 
on foot-ftalks from the joints of the ftem and 
branches, in great numbers, continuing in ■, 
fucceflion from June until Auguft or Septem- 
ber, fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn. 

The plants in general are moflly of hardy- 
growth, to cultivate in any of rhe common 
borders, beds, and other compartments of the 
pleafure-ground, &c. in which the two an- . 
nual fpecies and varieties are only of one 
fummcr's duration ; the others being fome- 
what perennial both in root and ftem, are 
fomctimes of ieveral years' durability ; depend- 
ing, however, in a great meafure, on having 
a warm dry fttuation, and temperate winters ; 
as fometimes, in very moift foils in that feafon, 
and fevere frofts, fome become of a biennial 
nature, of but one or two years' continuance. 

They are all proper ornaments for any part 
of the pleafure-ground. 

The annuals particularly have Angular 
beauty, their flowers being large, numerous, 
and confpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large lhowy-flowering plants are re- 
quired ; and are eafily and abundantly raifed 
from feed in the open ground. 

The perennial kinds are alfo good furniture 
for large borders, and fhrubbery compart- 
ments, having large, ftraight, upright, du- 
rable flems, terminated by branchy bufhy 
heads, and very large foft foliage, that form 
a fine variety in affcmblagc, though their 
flowers arc often hid by their large leaves : 
but it mould be obferved of thefc perennial 
and biennial kinds, that although they grow 
with ftirubby-ljkc, continuing ftcms, lome- 
titnes of fcvcral years' durability, cfpccially in 
the Lavatera arborea, arc moflly of a fomc- 
wjmt foft, herbaceous-ligneous nature, and 
not exultantly durable in the full ground in 
feverc winters, and wet foils in that feafon, as 
before obferved, and therefore fliouM gene- 
rally be alloted a tolerably dry lightilh foil, 
othcrwifc they arc apt to decline in two or 
thiec years' growth : they, however, may be 
readily replaced, as a frcfli fupply for fucccf- 
lion may always be eafily raifed from feed in 
(he common ground. 



Propagation of all the Sorts. 

They are propagated abundantly'by feed in 
the open ground in the fpring ; the annuals 
fown in the place where they -are to flowei:; 
and the perennials alfo either where they are to 
remain, -or for tranfplantation. 

The annuals fucceed generally belt when 
fown where it is defigned they ihall flower, 
either in the borders or in pots. Sow them 
in fpring, any time from February till May, 
in patches, four or five feeds in each, half an 
inch deep ; when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin them to two or three in each patch ; 
or if only one in a place, the plants will- be 
the ftronger and more branchy ; the fame 
method is to be obferved in fo wing them in 
pots. 

If intended to tranfplant any of thefe kinds 
from one place to another, it (liould be done 
while the plants are young, about three or 
four inches high; for their roots being long 
and not very fibry, they do not. fucceed fa 
well by tranfplantation, as plants widi more 
fibry roots. 

The perennials are alfo raifed plentifully 
by feed in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or ma. 
be fown for tranfplantation, by broad-caft, 
and raked in, or in fhallow drills, half a foot 
afunder ; and when the plants, fown in either 
methofl for tranfplanting, are three or four 
inches high, plant them out at once in the 
places where they are to remain, or may be 
planted in nurfcry beds, to remain till autuma 
or fpring, for final tranfplanting; or fome alfo 
in pots, one plant in each, to have the pro- 
tection of a grecn-houfe in feverc winters, 
as formerly intimated. 

LAURUS, Bay Tree. 

This genus furniihes fome eminent ever- 
green and deciduous trees, both for ornament- 
al plantations, and the grecn-houfe, and ftovc, 
growing from ten or fifteen to twenty or thir- 
ty feet high ; garnifhed with largifh, oblong, 
moflly entire leaves, and fmall hcxapetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

Clais and order, Enncandr'ta Monogyma. 

Characlers,~\ Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oval, concave, acuminated, erect petals. 
Stamina, nine filaments Handing by threes, 
and fmall anthcrm. PrsTlLLUM, an oval 
gcrmcn, fingle ftyle, and obtufc- ftigma. Pe- 
ricardium, an oval, acuminated, unilocu- 
lar berry, containing an oval fharp-pointcd 
nut or feed. 

There arc about eight or nine fpecies of 
this genus in the Briti ill gardens, all of them 
natives originally of foreign parts ; the com- 
mon Bay, that of the fouth of Europe, thu 
others 
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others of America and Afia ; and of which 
fpecies three are hardy, for the open ground, 
three for the green-houfe, and the fame for 
the hot-houfe or ftove ; of the hardy kinds, 
one is a beautiful ever-green, and two deci- 
duous ; and the green-houfe and ftove forts are 
principally of the ever-green tribe. 

Hardy Ever-green Kinds. 
I. Laurus nobilis. 

Noble Ever-green Laurus, or Common Bay- 
tree.'] Hath an upright trunk, branching on 
every fide from the bottom upward, rifing 
twenty or thirty feet high ; fpear-fhaped, ner- 
vous, ftifF, ever-green leaves, three inches 
long and two broad; and fmall, yellowifh, 
quadrifid flowers ; fucceeded by red ber- 
ries in autumrt and winter. Is a native of 
Italy, &c. but has been long in the Englifli 
gardens. 

Varieties. 1 Broad-leaved Bay-tree — waved- 
leaved Bay-tree — narrow-leaved Bay-tree — 
irriped-leaved Bay-tree — double-flowered Bay- 
tree. 

The broad-leaved fort is often preferved in 
the green-houfe collection, but all the forts 
may be inured to the open air all the year the 
fame as the common Bay. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 

2. Laurus aftiva. 

Summer -leaved, or Deciduous Bay -tree."} 
Rifes with an upright Hem, branching eight or 
ten feet high, covered with a purplirtv bark; 
oblong-oval, acuminated, veined, deciduous 
leaves, two or three inches long, half as broad, 
growing oppofitc ; and fmall white flowers ; 
fucceeded by red berries, but none in England. 
Is a native of North America. 

3. Laurus Bc;rzo:>>. 

{Benzoin J — or Bcnjamin-iire.] Grows fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, dividing into a very 
branchy head ; oval, acute, unveined, deci- 
duous leaves ; -three or four inches long, and 
half as broad: and fmall vcllowifh flowers, 
not fucceeded by berries in England. Is a na- 
tive of North America. 

From this tree is faid to be procured the me- 
dical fubfhncc, called Benjamin. 

4. Laurus Sa/fifras. 
(SaJJhfras) — or SaJJhfras-tree.] Hath a 

ftnub-like flraight flem, branching ten or fif- 
teen feet high ; garniflied witli both oval and 
thrce-lobed, Aiming, deciduous leaves, of 
different fr/.cs, from three or lour to fix 
inches long, and near as broad ; and fmall 
yellowifh. flowers, fucceeded by blackifh 
berries, but not in England. Is a native of 
North America 

The wood of this tree is very fragrant, and 
keficcmcd n great antifcorbutio ; and ufed in 



jnfufion. like tea, is a very powerful puri- 
fier of the blood ; for which ptirpofe great 
quantities of the wood are brought hither from 
.America, and is commonly cut or rafped into 
chips for ufe. In London the infufion there- ' 
of, in the manner of tea, is fold in the faloop- 
ihops, and about the ftreets, infiead of fa- 
loop, or falep ; but it is faid that too conftant 
ufe of it occafions thehead-ach. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

5. Laurus indica. - 

Indian -Bay-tree.} Rifes with an upright - 
ftraight trunk, branching regularly twentv or • 
thirty feet high ; adorned with Very large, 
fpear-fhaped, plane, nervous, ever-green leaves, 
on reddifh foot-ftalks ;" and bunches of fmall 
whitifti-green flowers; fucceeded by large,, 
oval,, black berries : but do not ripen in Eng- 
land. 

6. Laurus Borbonia. 

( Borbonia)— or Bluc-berried Carolina Bay- 
tree.] Rifes with an upright ftraight ftem, 
branching fifteen or twenty feet high ; large, 
fpear-lhaped, ever-green leaves, tranfverfely 
veined ; and long bunches of flowers, on red 
foot-ftalks; fucceeded by large blue berries, 
fitting in red cups. 

7. Laurus Camphora. 
(Camphora) — or Camphire-tree."] Rifes 

with a large trunk, dividing into a very- 
branchy head, twenty or thirty feet high ; 
fpear-fhaped-oval, triple-nervous, ever-greeti 
leaves ; and fmall yellowifh flowers, fucceed- 
ed by black berries, but none in England. It 
is a native of Japan. 

Every part of this tree imparts a fragrant 
fmell of camphire; and the fubftance of that 
name is got by 'diftilling- the root and wood 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind of 
twilled flraw head, through which the humir 
dity evaporates, and the camphire fticks to 
it. 

Stove Kinds. 

8. Laurus Cinnamomum.. 
(Cinnamotr.um) — or Cinnamon-tree] Rifes 

with an upright, branching fiem, fifteen or 
twenty feet high; oval-oblong, trincrvous 
leaves ; and whitilh flowers in clutters, fuc- 
ceeded by oval, berries, but none here. Is a . 
native of India and Egypt ; and it is the bark 
of this tree that is the cinnamon of the fhops ; 
which grows in great plenty in the ifland of 
Ceylon in the Flail: Indies, from whence the 
Dutch fupply us and other, European markets 
with that commodity. 

9. Laurus Cafita. 

(CaJJia)-or liajhird Chtmvnon-iree.] Riles 
with a tree flem, and branchy head, fifteen 
or twenty feet high; fpear-fhaped, trincivous 
leaves ; 
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leaves; and almoft perpetually flowering. 
Native of Malabar, 
io. Lavrcs Pvfa- 

(Perfect) — or jflte^nlor, or Avocado-pear.} 
Riles with an upright branching flecn, thirty 
feet high, and fmooth cinereous bark ; ovate, 
thick, cm iaccous, tranlverfely veined, finn- 
ing, ever-green leaves, and terminal corym- 
bous flowers fucceeded by large, pear-ihaped, 
eatable fruit, in South America. 

The flowers of" all the fpecies of Laurus 
are i'mall, coufifting of fix petals, grow du- 
ally inciuilers, but have no beauty ; and ap- 
pear in fpring and fummcr, which in the com- 
mon Bav are fucceeded here by plenty ot ber- 
ries ; but in the other forts, rarely any feed in 
England. 

All the fpecies are of the tree and ihrub 
kind, and merit admittance in every good col- 
led ion. The hardy forts are proper for all 
ornamental plantations, and will fuccced 
where in common with other hardy trees and 
fhrubs; and the tender kinds will exhibit 
line variety among the green-houfe exotics. 

The Laitrtt; r.'J/dh, noble or common Bav- 
tree, is indeed a nobic ever-green tree, as wel 
as a fine aromatic, has been long an inhabit- 
ant of our gardens, and is extremely propel 
for any of the ihtubbery plantations, where, 
being a lively ever-green, it will effect a fine 
variety at ail feafons of the year. Some of 
the varieties of this tree are alto fometirr.es re- 
tained as green-houfe plants, particularly the 
broad-leaved and narrow-leaved kinds, which 
by former botanifts were conlidered asdifiincl 
fpecies; but they are found to be only varie- 
ties of the common Bay; and like that fore, 
mav be inured to the open air all 'the year; 
remarking that even the common foit, as well 
as thefe, is apt to fuffer in its young branches 
in verv rigorous winters ; therefore, it thought 
convenient, fomc of the above varieties may 
alio be potted to have flicker in winter, and 
to increafc the variety of the green-houfe col- 
lection. 

As this tree in its fcvcral varieties is apt to 
throw out many fuckers from the bottom, fo 
as fometinles to form a thicket, to have the 
trees grow with handfome ftraight (Urns, and 
regular heads, the fuckers fhould be all clear- 
ed away, and thofc of them that arc taken 
off with roots, if planted, will form good 
plants. 

This tree, corumon Bay, was formerly 
fomctimcs trained in hedges for ornament and 
variety, in plcafurc grounds, and occafionally 
trained againfl naked walls, palings, 6cc. to 
cover them in a fpreading manner. 

The other hardy kinds, deciduous Bay, and 



the other two deciduous forts, the Launa 
Benzoin and Sajfiifras, alio fucceed in die 
open ground all the year, which for their An- 
gularity merit admittance in every Ihrubberv ; 
and the diverlity and beauty of their fine foli- 
age will contribute exceedingly to the variety 
or the deciduous plantations. 

The green-houfe kinds requiring flicker 
here in winter, mull always be kept" in pots; 
they are all fine plants, and fhould never be 
wanting in curious green-houfe collections: 
pot them in rich light mould, and place them 
in the green-houfe all winter, and in the 
open air in fummer. See Gr.een-house 
Plants. 

The Cinnamon and other two fpecies under 
the head Slave Kinds, being natives of hotter 
countries in the Indies, are rather mora. tender 
than thofe of die green-houfe, moftly require 
a lituatiun in the hot-houfe or Hove ; planting 
them in pots of common good earth, and 
n-anage them as other woody tlovc plants of 
iimilar growth and quality : though the Cin- 
namon is alio fometimes retained in the green- 
houfe collection, where accommodated with 
a good warm green-houfe for winter prefer- 
vation, eipecialiy if furnifhed with flues to 
have occafional fires in fevere weather; it, 
however, would generally be more effectu- 
ally fuccefsful in a hot-houfe. See Stove 
Plants. 

Propagation, £sV. of all the Sorts. 
The common Bay is propagated by feed, 
layers, and fuckers. 

By Seed. — This fhould be fown foon after 
the berries are ripe, or early in fpring, cither 
in beds, covering them with earth near an 
inch deep, or in drills half a foot afunder, 
the fame depth ; the plants will come up late 
the fame fpring ; obferving to fupply them 
with frequent watering during fummer, and 
in winter defend them from fevere fro ft, by 
(hclter of mats, or fomc other covering, they 
being tender while young; and after having 
two fummers' growth in the feed-bed, then, 
in the fpring following, transplant the flrongcrt. 
in nurfery-rows, one or two feet afunder, and 
a foot apart in each row ; giving water in 
dry weather, till they have taken good root, 
and hoc down weeds in fummer. Here they 
may icniain till half a yard, or two or three 
feet high, and are then of proper growth for 
tranfplanting into the fhrubbcry in autumn or 
fpring. 

If the berries arc fown in pots and plunged 
in a hot-bed in fpring, it will bring the plants 
forwarder, being caieful to inure them to the 
full air in fummer. 
By Layers, — Lay down fomc of the lower 
blanches 
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Branches that are well furniihed with young 
ihoots ; each of which Ihoots are to be flit- 
layecl : they will be rooted in one year j then 
in fpring take them off, and plant them in the 
nurfery as directed for rhe feedlings. 

By Suckers.— Thefe fliould be taken up 
with good roots in autumn or fpring, and 
^planted in the nurfery like the feedlings and 
layers. _ 

The propagation of the deciduous Bay, 
Benjamin and' Saflfafras-tree, is by feed, by 
lavers, and fometimes by fuckers and by cut- 
tings. The feeds or berries are procured from 
America, preferred in fand ; which mould 
be fown as foon after they arrive as poffible, 
becaufe they often lie a year before they ger- 
minate: fow them in, a bed of light earth an 
inch deep, or may fow them in largilh pots 
the fame depth, plunging them in mould in 
an eaft border up to their rims, till fpring fol- 
lowing ; and if then placed in a hot-bed; it 
will greatly forward the germination of the 
feed, and foon bring up the plants ; but they 
muft be timely inured to the full air: the 
young plants raifed by either method, mould 
be watered during 'fommer, and flickered 
from froft in winter, like the common Bay- 
feedlings ; and when two years old, plant them 
out in nurfery rows, as directed for thofe 
plants. The propagation of thefe two forts 
by layers and fuckers is the fame as directed 
for the Bay-tree, but it is fometimes two years 
before the layers are rooted. 

Cuttings of them will fometimes put out 
roots by aid of a good hot-bed. 

The grcen-hoiife kinds are propagated 
commonly by layers, but they are fometimes 
two years' before' they are fuflkiently rooted. 
They may alio be railed from Seeds, procured 
from the places of their growth abroad, and 
fow them in pots ; and if plunged in a hot or 
bark-bed, will come up the fame year; but with- 
out that aid they do not always grow freely the 
firft fcafon ; in which cafe, place them in the 
open air in fumrner, and in a frame, or in the 
grccn-houfe, near the windows, in winter; 
and in fpring place the pots in a hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants, giving air 
daily, and frequent waterings, and ifiurc 
thejn by degrees to the open air as the fum- 
rner advances ; place them in (heller in win- 
ter, and in fpring plant them in feparate fmall 
pots, managing 0 them as other grccn-lioufc 
fhrubs, ficc. 

The hot-houfe Laurufes arc alfo propagated 
by the above methods, layers and feed, molt 
generally allidcd by the bark-bed of the Hove, 
or other department under glalfes; and the 
plants lb railed, planted off into feparate pots, 



and have the general culture of other fimilar 
exotics of the hot-houfe. 

LAWN, a fpacious open plain of grafs- 
ground, in a garden or park, and generally 
made to extend immediately in the front of 
the manfion of a country-feat. 

A noble lawn of grafs, extended in the prin- 
cipal front of the habitation, adds conflder- 
ably to the grandeur of the garden and fcite 
i in general, and beauty of the manfion, by- 
laying it open to the neighbouring country, 
as well as admitting of extenhve profpects ; 
fo that where there is fcope of ground, a fpa- 
cious Lawn, as large as the nature of the 
garden admits, Ihould always be planned in 
the molt conspicuous part immediateiy adjoin- 
ing the houfe and may be extended outward 
as far as fhall be convenient, even beyond the 
limits of the garden, in large eftates, continu- 
ing it forward to the utmoft boundary of a park 
or paddock, or as far therein as the view from 
the houfe fhall extend, allowing width in pro- 
portion ; having each fide or verge, as far as 
extended within the garden diftrict, generally 
bounded in elegant ihrubbery compartments 
in a varied order, feparated, in ibme parts, 
by intervening fpaces of grafs-ground, of va- 
ried dimenfions, and a Terpentine gravel walk,- 
gently winding between and through the plan- 
tations, for occafional ihady, fheltered, and 
private walking; or a fimilar walk carried 
alfo along the front of faid boundary planta- 
tion, and immediately adjoining the Lawn, 
for more open and airy walking occafionally ;. 
and in fome concave fweeps of the planta- 
tions might have recefles and open fpaces both 
of grafs and gravel, of different forms and 
dimenfions, for places of retirement, lhade, 
&c. 

The fituation of a Lawn fhould generally 
be directly on the main front of the dwelling, 
if the nature of the ground admits ; or m 
fome cafes, where there is good fcope of 
ground, it may be continued more or lefs each 
way, but always the molt confiderably on the 
principal from, if the i'miation allows it, 
which, if it fronts the foutli, or towards any 
of the fouthuly points, is the molt deniable 
afpect for a complete Lawn. 

The dimenfions may be from about a quar- 
ter of an acre or lefs, 'to iix or eight acres or 
more, according to the extent and fituation of 
the ground, and in large eftates, having a 
park, &c. adjoining, the Lawn is often ex- 
tended over ha-ha's'heyond the garden, fome- 
times to ten, twenty, or even to fifty or iixty 
acres, or more. 

As to figure, it is very commonly oblong, . 
fometimes lquarc, oval, or circular; all of 
which, 
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which may be according to fan'cy, or to the 
fituation, limits, and figure of the ground; 
but ibmcwhat of (hs oblong form is rather the 
mofr eligible ; ana in whatever figure the 
Lawn is defigned, it Ihould widen gradually 



and evergreens alternately in feparate com- 
partments, or fome of both interfperfed in 
affemblage; having regard in either method to 
place the lower growth of fhrubs towards the 
front, and the taller backward- in , proportion 



from the houle outward ro the fartheil extre- t to their feveral natures, fo as to exhibit a re- 
miry, to have the greater advantage of pro-! gular gradation of height, that the different forts 
fpe& ; and in having that part of the Lawn \ may appear confpicuous from the Lawn ; and 
may be continued backward to fome confider- 
able depth, and backed with trees and fhrubs of 



within the limits of the pleafure-garden, 
bounded on each fide with plantation com- 
partments of ornamental trees and lhrubs, as 
before intimated, thould continue the home- 
ward part of the fide plantations gradually 
near towards each wing of the habitation ; 
that company may fooner arrive in the walks 
of the plantation under thade, iheker, and 



lofty growth ; through the internal parts 
of the plantation may be gravel or fand walks, 
fome (hady, others open ; with here and there 
fome fpacious grafs openings, of different di- 
meniions and figures. 

The homeward part of a Lawn, however, 



retirement, when required ; and the tennina- j should always have each fide-verge orna ment- 
ion at the farther end of the Lawn may be'ed as above, with plantations,' which, as the 



either a ha-ha, to extend the profpect, if there 
Jhall be an agreeable one ; otherwife, if there 
is no good view beyond the extreme limits, it 
may terminate in a fhrubbery ; or if the Lawn 
is very extenlive, and no inviting profpe& 
beyond die extreme boundary, the termi 



Lawn extends may gradually diminifh. 

Very extenfive Lawns in parks or pad- 
docks, Sec. feldom have any boundary plan- 
tations immediately clofe to what may be gene- 
rally eonGdered as a continuation of the Lawn 
beyond the garden, but fometimes dottetfwith 



tion may be a plantation of ftatelv trees, ar- > noble trees, difperfed in various parts, at great 
1 ' diftances not to obftrucl the view ; fome placed 

fingly, others in groups by twos, threes, fives, 
&tc. and fome placed irregularly, fome in tri- 
angles, fweeps, flraight lines, and other dif- 
ferent figures, to caufe the greater variety, 
each group generally diverGfied with different 
forts of trees, all fuffered to take their own 
natural growth. 

The grafs of the Lawn, and other grafs- 
ground communicating therewith, may be 
formed either by fowing grafs-feed, or by 
laying with turf ; but in very extenfive works 
turfing would be very expeufive ; therefore 
feed is the mod eligible, efpecially in that 
part of the Lawn which is extended beyond 
the garden. Sec Grass. 

It ihould always be kept perfectly neat, 



ranged in conGderable fweeps and concavi 
curves, that die imagination may conceive the 
view to be fwallowed up in wood. When, 
however, the Lawn extends towards any great 
road, or diftant agreeable profpetft, fo as to 
command views thereof, it is more in cha. 
rafler to have the utmolt verge open, fo as to 
admit of a grand view from and to the man- 
sion. 

In the Gde-boundr.ry verges of the Lawn, 
intended to be ornamented with pleafurable 
plantation compartments as before intimated, 
fliould generally have the faid plantation ru 
rally formed, airy and elegant, planted with 
different forts of the moft ornamental trees and 
fhrubs, not commonly in one continued dole 
plantation, but rather having fome in difiincV 
feparatcd compartments and clumps, varied 
larger or fmuttcr, differently fonjicd in a 
fome what natural imitation ; and fometimes 
feparated dctachcdlv, lefs or more, by inter- 
vening breaks and open (paces of grafs 



particularly the home Lawn within the gar- 
den, which mould be. often poled and rolled 
all the year, and in fummer well mowed, 
once a week or fortnight. See Grass. 
LAWSONIA, (Laivfoniu) or Egyptian 



fore mentioned, commumciting both with the: Privet. 
Lawn and interior difbicts ; and generally In this genus arc two tender tree-like exo- 
having the faid boundary plantation compare- > tics, cultivated in fome of our hot-houfes for 
ments v .ricd in moderate and grander fweeps ' variety, growing fix or eight to fifteen or 

eighteen feet high, in the different I'pccics ; 



and cuues. efpecially towauls the Lawn, to 
avoid lull, formal appearances, both in the 
figure of die: Lawn and plantations thus form- 
ing ; and obtcrving in regaid to planting the 
trees and lhrubs, whit h being, confctjunitlv, 
both of deciduous and cvti-gicen kinds, thin 
where intended planting in diftindt clump-, 
they may either be planted with deciduous j (lender filaments," th 



namcntcd ■ with oval-oblong leaves, and 
loofc hunches of fmall (jii;idiipc.t:dcus (lowers. 
Oafs and order, Otlamlr'm A/oftogynia. 
Clia>atlos.\ Calyx is fmall, quadrifid, 
ami pit malum. Cokoi.ua, four oval-fpear- 
fli.iped, (pleading pet.ils. Stamina, eight 
: length of the corolla. 

Pistil- 
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PrsTiLLUM, a rounclifh germeri, fingle, per- 
fiftent ftyle, Crowned with a capitated ftigma. 
PerYcarpium, a globular, pointed, quadriv 
locular capfule, containing many angulatcd, 
pointed feeds. 
' The fpecies are, 

1. Lawsonia inermls. 
Mild, or thornlefs ^Egyptian 'Zaivfonia.J 

Grows with a fhrubby ftem, and oppofite, 
ilender, fmooth branches, fix or eight feet 
high, the bark yellowifh ; fmallifh oval-ob- 
long, pointed leaves, and loofe bunches of 
greyifh flowers at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by capfules and feeds. 

2. Lawsonia fpinofa. 
Thorny Malabar'tan Lawfonia.] Grows with 

a tree-ftem, and oppoiite branches, fifteen or 
eighteen feet high, with a light, grey bark, 
armed with thorns ; oval-oblong leaves, and 
loofe bunches of light-yellow flowers, at the 
fides and ends of the branches, fucceeded by 
capfules of many feeds. 

Thefe plants being natives of the warm 
parts of India, ^Egypt, Paleftine, and Perfia, 
in this country muft he planted in pots, and re- 
ftde moftly in the ftove, except in the hot fum- 
mcr months, when they may be placed in the 
qien air, and removed into the ftove before 
attacked with cold weather in autumn. 

They are propagated by feeds, fown in the 
fpring in pots o»' light mould/placed in a hot- 
bed or bark-bed in the ftove, &c. and when 
the plants are advanced three or four inches 
in growth, transplant them iingly into fmall 
pots, watered and replunged in the bed, giv- 
ing occafional fhade till they have taken frefh 
root ; and may afterwards be placed in any 
part of th6 ftove or hot-houfe. 

LAYING. The propagation by Layers, 



particularly adapted for alinoft all forts of trees 
and fh rubs, and many herbaceous plants. 

The propagation by Layers is etfeclcd by 
laying branches and young fhoots of trees 
and plants in the earth, from two or three to 
five or fix inches deep, leaving their lops out ; 
and that part layed in the earth emits roots, 
fome forts in from one, two or three to five 
or fix months, others a year, and fome are 
two years before they arc fiiflicicntly rooted: 
and each layer fo rootecLeommcnces a new 
plant, which ihouid then be feparated from 
the parent, and planted in the nurfcry way to 
acquire due llrength and foe, for the purpofes 
for which the different forts are calculated. 
See (he method of performing the operation. 

Vail numbers of Hi rubs and trees are pro- 
pagated by Layeis ; but is more particularly 
applicable to the increafe of numbers of the 
ilu - ub kind •, becaufe their branches grow near 



the ground, convenient for Laying therein : It 
may alfo, however, be pradtifea withequal fuc- 
cefs on fruit-trees and foreft-trees,. when their - 
branches are fituated low enough for Laying ; 
though the varieties of many fruit-trees are 
commonly propagated by grafting and inocu- 
lation ; the vine and fig, however, often by 
Layers ; and foreft-trees, for the general pim, 
by feed, except for the continuance of varie- 
ties'; then it is performed either by layers, cut- 
tings, grafting, or budding ; for plants raifed 
by all thefe methods, continue exactly the 
fame .in every refpedl, as the parent.plant from 
whence they were raifed ; for, as obferved 
on former occaiions, many forts of plants, 
when raifed from feed, vary fo greatly, that- 
out of numbers very few may be like the 
original or parent plant, as obferved under 
the article Grafting, Sec. fo that Laying 
is a certain method both to continue any ap- 
proved variety, as alfo to increafe fuch fhrubs 
or trees that do not produce feeds here, and 
which cannot be eafily obtained ; likewife is 
both an expeditious and plentiful mode of pro- 
pagation ; for by layers, many new plants 
are often raifed in a few months, that would 
take two or three years to raife them the fame 
fize from feed ; and in many forts fo abun- 
dantly, that all the fhoots of any branch fituat- - 
ed near the ground, or convenient for Laying, 
may be made each a diftindT: plant. 

The Laying, for all forts of the tree or 
fiirub kinds, is generally performed on the 
young fhoots of the preceding fummer, laid 
in fpring or autumn ; and fometimes on fhoots 
of the fame year, in fummer, cfpecially of 
any forts of hard-wooded ever-green trees 
and fhrubs, that do not ftrike root readilv in 
the older wood ; which is generally mentioned 



in the culture of the rcfpcctivc forts. Though 
many forts of trees having their wood of a foft 
loofe texture, layers of them, of two or feveral 
years' growth, will often grow pretty freely ; 
but for general Laying for moft forts, the 
young wood of the former year, or of one 
or two fu miner's growth, are the proper 
parts for that operation. 

Put in herbaceous plants propagated by 
layers, fuch as carnations, pinks, double 
fwcet-williams, fcc, the young fhoots of the 
fame year, in June and July, are commonly 
the moll fiK'ecfsful for layers. 

Tiu: fan fen for performing moft forts of 
e am! flmi!) Laying .is autumn and fpring, 
though it may be performed at almoft any 
time of the year: but the moft general f'eafon 
any time from September or OAober till 
March, except as above obferved, for fome 
kinds of very hard-wooded plants, wliu h, not 
4 L fucceeding 
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fueceedJng by the common method of Laying 
in the one-ye.ar!s fl^Qot., at. the ahove featon, 
jhould be layed in tS^fame furnuier's lhoots in 
June or July, while of tender growth, before 
they, become woody ; and they will often be 
rooted by the end of the fame, fummer. 

Many* kinds of. under-fhrubhy and herba- 
ceous plants will, alfo fucceed, if layed any 
rime in fpring or fummer till the. end of June: 
though June and July is the moft fuccefsful 
for fu,ch of the herbaceous tribe, as carnations 
and others ufually propagated by Laying, as 
they then root the fame feafon in three or four 
to five or fix weeks, proper for tranfplanting: 
It is, however, but few herbaceous plants that 
are propagated by that method, it being rea- 
dily effected in many forts, to continue the 
rarieties, by flips, ofF-fets, or partiug the 
roots, which is always mentioned ; and by 
which the varieties of thefe kinds are conti- 
nued the fame as by Laying. 

When intended to lay any trees or fhrubs 
that naturally run up with fkems, without 
furniihing ?ny considerable quantity of lower 
branches eligibly ficuated for Laying, a fuffi- 
cient number of flrong plants fhould be fet in 
the nurfery, at proper diftances, and headed 
down in autumn or fpring after, within a few 
inches of the ground, that they may throw 
out a good quantity of young fhoots the fol- 
lowing fummer, near the earth, convenient 
for Laying the fucceeding autumn ; or, if you 
•wait another year, you will have many more 
ihoots for the purpofe of layers, by the firft 
fhoots . throwing out many lateral ones, and 
each of which layed will form a plant ; and 
the layers being rooted, and all cleared away, 
the ftool remaining will furnifh another crop 
of (hoots for laying next year, and the fame 
in fucceffion for many years, if required. 

But when layers arc required from any trees 
that are grown up, and whofe branches are at 
adifrance from the ground, a temporary ftage 
or fcaffold is creeled, on which to place pots 
or tubs of mould to receive the Layers. 

One. general method of merely Laying the 
branches or fhoots in the earth, is practifed 
for all forts, as directed below ; but previous 
to laying, they are often prepared different 
ways to facilitate their rooting, according as 
the trees of different natures require; as by 
fimplc Laying, twilling, flitting, cutting the 
bark, piercing the fhoot, and by wircing, 
flee, as follows. 

By Simple Laying. — This is only fimply 
Laying the fhoots »n the earth, as hereafter 
directed, without any previous preparation 
of twitting, flitting, &c. and is fuflicicnl for 
na-ft numbers of trees, and fhrubs of the foft- 



wooded kinds-:, but fuch, as- (Jo hot. readily 
root by; this, fun pie method, mult have re* 
cquife to fqme of the following, ways; and the 
ions which require it are generally mentioned 
tinder their proper genera. 

By Twilling the Layer. — By giving the 
(hoot a gentle twift in the. part defigncd to:be 
layed, it greatly, promotes and facilitates the 
emiflion of fibres from the bruited: part ; 
and layers of numerous trees and fhrubs may; 
be forwarded exceedingly in rooting by this 
method. 

By Slitting, or Tonguing the Layer. . 

This is the mpft univerfal and generally molt 
luccefsful mode, where any preparation of 
the (hoot is neceffary to promote its rooting ; 
it is performed by flitting the Ihoot at a joint 
underneath, up the middle, half - an inch or 
an inch or more long, according to the fize- 
and nature of the Layer, forming a fort of 
tongue, nearly the fame as directed for carna- 
tion Layers; Laying that part in the earth, 
and raife the top upright, or rather pointing 
inwards, fo as thereby to feparate the tongua 
of the flic- from the other part, and keep the 
flit open ; then apply the earth about the Lay. 
cr, as hereunder directed. 

By Cutting the Bark. — This, is done by. 
cutting the bark all round at a joint, taking, 
out fmall chips thereof all the way^below the 
cut, and laying, that, part in the^earth, it will- 
readily emit roots ; in fome forts more freely: 
than by any other preparation. 

By Piercing the Layer.— Thruft an awL 
through the fhoot at a joint in feveral places, 
Laying that part, and it will emit fibres front 
the wounds. 

By Wircing the Layer— Twift a piece of 
wire hard round the ihoot at a joint, and 
prick it with an awl on each fide of the wire- 
in feveral places, Laying it in the earth, it ; 
will break out into roots at the confined and 
wounded parts ; and often proves fuccefsful 
to fuch trees and Ihrubs that do not readily 
emit fibres by the other methods. 

By one or other of the above methods, al- 
rnoft all forts of trees and fhrubs may be pro- 
pagated. 

Always keep in mind that in trees and. fhrubs, 
the young fhoots of one or two years' growth 
are the proper parts for Laying ; cither fuch 
fhoots rifing immediately from the bottom, pro- 
perly fituated for Laying, or large lower 
branches furni flung plenty of fuch fhoots, 
fhould be layed down, and all the faid fhoots 
thereon made layers : and the following is the 
method to bo piadlifed for Laying all forts. 

The general method of Laying all forts of 
trees or plants, cither by fimplc Laying as 
i above. 
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above, or by any of the other above methods, 
in refpect to the preparation of the '(hoots, is 
in the following manner. The ground, round 
each plant intended for Laying, muft he dig- 
ged for the reception of the Layers ; and, as you 
proceed making excavations in the earth, lay 
down all the flioots or branches properly fitu- 
ated for this purpofc; peg each down with a 
hooked ftick; laying alfo all the proper young 
flioots on each branch or main fhoot, fixing each 
layer from aboutthrce or four to fix inches deep, 
according as they admit, and directly mould 
them in that depth, leaving the tops of every 
layer out of ground, from about two or three 
to five or fix inches, according to their length, 
though fome fliorten their tops down to an eye 
or two only above the earth; obferving to 
raife the top of each Layer fomewhat upright, 
efpcciall v the flit or tongued Layers, whereby to 
keep the'flitpartopen; according as all the Lay- 
ers of each plant or ftool are thus Layed, level 
in all the mould finally, and equally in every 
part clofe about every Layer, leaving an even 
fmooth furface, with the top of each Layer 
out, as above directed. 

Sometimes the branches of trees are fo in- 
flexible as not to be eafily brought down for 
Laying; in which cafe they muft be plafhed, 
making the gafli or cut on the upper fide ; 
and when they are grown too large for plafh- 
. ing, or that the nature of the wood will not 
bear that operation, they may be thrown on 
their fides, by opening the earth about the 
roots, and loofening or cutting all thofe on 
one fide, that the plant may be brought to 
the ground to admit of Laying the branches. 

When layers are to be made' from green- 
houfe fhrubs, or other plants in pots, the 
Laying fliould generally be performed in pots, 
cither in their own, or others placed for that 
purpofe. 

After Laying in either of the above me- 
thods, there is no particular culture necef- 
fary, except in the heat of Cummer to give 
occafional waterings to keep the earth moid 
about the layers ; which will greatly forward 
them, and promote a good lupply of roots 
againft autumn, when thofe that arc properly 
looted fliould be tranfplantcd. 

VVc before noticed, that fome forts will 
he properly rooted in the autumn after Lay- 
ing, and lomc require two years : examine 
them at the proper fcafon, October and No- 
vember, and let thofe that are rooted be cut 
from the mother plant, with all the root pofli- 
He, and plant them out in nurfery rows, a 
foot or two afunder, according to their na- 
ture of growth, there to remain till of due 
fizo for their fevcra! purpofes ; but thofe of 



tender quality muft be potted, and placed 
among others of fimilar nature. 

When the Layers are all cleared from the 
ftools or main plants, the head of each ftool, • 
if to be continued for furnifliing Layers, 
ihould be drefled ; cutting ofF all decayed and 
fcraggy parts, and dig the ground about them, 
and fome frefh mould worked in clofe about 
the head, to refrefh and encourage their pro- 
ducing a frefh fupply of flioots for next year's 
laying. 

LEDUM, Marfli Ciftus, or Wild Rofe- 
mary. 

An hardy evergreeen fhrub .with linear 
leaves and decandrious flowers growing in 
clu Iters. 

Oafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.] Calyx, a fmall monophyl- 
lous cup, cut into five indentures. Corolla, 
five ovate, concave, fpreading petals. Stami- 
na, ten flender, fpreading filaments, topped 
with oblong anthers. Pistillum, a roundifli 
germen, flender ftyle, crowned with a blunt 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifli, five- 
celled capfule, opening at the bafe, and con- 
taining many narrow, oblong feeds. 

There are three fpecies, but only one is 
kept in common in gardens. 
Ledum palujlrc. 

Marfli Ledum, &c] Rifes with a flender 
flirubby ftalk about two feet high, dividing 
into many flender branches, garnifhed with 
linear leaves, having revolute margins, and 
downy underneath ; the flowers come out in 
fmall clutters at the ends of the branches, and 
are of a white or reddifh colour. 

Varieties.'] Ledum with erect branches — 
Ledum with decumbent branches. 

This plant will not thrive unlefs it is planted 
in boggy earth and in a fliady fituation. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in a fliady 
place in the fpring, or by layers of the young- 
er flioots ; the leaves are of a ftrong per- 
fume. 

LEGUMEN, Legum, or Pod, a fpecies 
of feed-veflel, fuch as that of the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &c. 

A Legumcn, or pod, is a fccd-veflel, ge- 
nerally oblong, having two valves, or ex- 
ternal openings, inclofing a number of feeds, 
that arc faftened along one future only, or 
joining of the valves, and differs from that 
kind of pod, by the botanift termed f>Uqua % 
!hy the latter having the feeds faftened to both 
the futures. See Siliqua. 

All the papilionaceous flowered plants have 
a Legumcn for their fccd-veflcl, exemplified 
in the pea, bean, kidney-bean, lupines, &c. 
Sec Pavilionaxbds. 

4 L 2 LEP1DIUM, 
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JLEPIDIUM, (Dirtander or Pepper- wort) 

Garden Ctel's. 

The principal Joints in this genus, for our 
purpofe, are thole. -well-known fmall herba- 
ceous annuals of the kitchen garden, the Crcfs 
or Crefll-s, of much eftsmauon, for their 
warm quality, to ufc as prime fmall faihd 
herbs at mo'ft feafons of the year, the leaves 
being the ufcful part, while in fmall young 
growth. 

Ciafs and order, Teiradynamia Silicuhfa. 

Charu'8icrs.~\ Calyx, four-leaved and de- 
ciduous. Corolla, four fmall, oval, cru- 
ciform petals. Stamina, four long and two 
fhorter filaments, and Ample anthers. Pts- 
TIL-lum, a hcart-fhaped gennen, Angle ftyle, 
and obtufe stigma. Per.1cak.pium, a nearly 
he-art -shaped, comprefled, bilocularpod, fur- 
uifhed with very fmall, oval, pointed feeds. 

The only fpecies which merits our notice 

Lepidium fatlvum. 

Cultivated sr Common Garden Cre/s.] R&s 
with fmall oblong leaves near the ground, 
mulrifid ur cut into many minute parts ; and 
moots up with an upright, final!, branchy 
ftalk a foot and half high, or more, termi- 
nated by many fmall whitish flowers in fum- 
mer, fucceeded by fmall comprefled pods and 
numerous very fmaJI red feeds, ripening in 
June, July, &"c. 

Varieties.} Common fmall multi fid-leaved 
Crcfs, having the leases finely divided — hroad- 
leaved Crcfs, having the leaves much broader 
a.nd lefs divided — curled-leaved Crcfs. 

h\\ the varieties arc eligible to cultivate as 
fmall-fallad herbs, pofllfling a warm or hot 
peppery refiih, excellent to mix in the com - 
portion of a fallad with larger faliad piants, 
as lettuces, endive, celery, tkc. though the 
common narrow-leaved variety is principally 
adopted forgciscral culture, which, with other 
young fmall-fallad herbs, -as mustard, radilh, 
rape, &c. are often ufed together alone for 
winter asid fpring fallads. Sec Small Sal- 
lad Herbs. 

They are all propagated" or raifed by feed 
fown, as rcqtiiied for ufc, at many different 
times of the year, once a week or fortnight, 
where a conftant fucceffion of thofc finall 
herbs in quite young growth are in request, 
as they arc in beft perfection for ufc in fallads 
when only a few days to a week or two old 
at mod ; othcrwifc, when older, they get too 
hot and firong rank tailed, clpccially in fum- 
mcr ; lb in that fcafon should generally fow 
once a week or ten days, and the plants snort 
commonly cut for ufe while in their first young 
leaves, cutting them clean up to the bottom ; 



though the Crcfs in particular, on einergent 
occaiioris, may be ufed in longer continuance 
than any of the Other fmall-falTad herbs, fo as 
in gathering this fort, instead of cutting clean 
to the root, cut a little abovc-grousid, the 
plants will fhoot up again in trefh yousig 
leaves, which being cut as above, a further 
fupply will rife in fucceffion, and may thus be 
continued, by a repetition of gathering, for a 
mosith or two, always cutting dole before 
they grow rank or fhoot into ftalks ; how- 
ever, this is only mentioned for occafional 
practice, as above, as the fupply thus obtained 
will he of a stronger hot flavour in eating than 
quite young fecdling plants. 

Therefore, where a conftant fupply of tbofe 
fmall herbs are required in good perfection in 
young fceclling growth, fome fhould be fown 
in fucceffion every week or fortnight at fuiv 
theft, all fpring, fumsner, and autumn ; and 
once a fortnight in winter. 

The order of fow i tig them in the different 
feafons is: — generally low in a warm, fouth 
border or other fimilar fituation, or. under a 
frame, 8cc. in the early fpring months ; and 
according as the warm fcafon advances, fow 
in any open compartments, all in as light 
earth as the garden affords; but in fummer, or 
hot dry weather, fhould be moftly fown i'il 
fomewhat fhady borders, or if in a free fitu-. 
ation, the bed may be fhaded with mats from 
the fcorching fun, and daily watered ; and in 
winter, from October or November, till Fe- 
bruary or March, fow in the wannest fitu- 
ation, or principally in (hallow frames defend-, 
cd with lights,' or under hand-glafles : but in. 
fro fly or otner very cold, weather, in that fca- 
fon, should generally low in moderate hot-beds, 
when required in a continued fucceffion ; and,, 
on the fame confideration, the hot-bed fowing 
is alio rccjuifitc during the colder part of the. 
fpring, or at any time in cold feafons, where 
a fupply of thefc and other fmail-fallad herbs, 
are requited to be raifed as quickly as pof- 
fsblc. 

And as to the general method of fowing the 
feed on the different occafion.s it, in all cafes,, 
(hould be fown veiy thick, clpccially as the 
plants arc moflly ufed in fmall young growth,, 
and fhould rife thick accordingly, to furniih a 
fuffsciency forgathering; and is most gene-, 
rally fown in fmall, flat, shallow drills about 
three inches afundcr, fown fo thick as almoffc 
to cover the earth, in a manner, and lightly 
earthed over a quarter of an inch thick, or 
lefsj or foinctimcs fown on the general fur- 
face, fi'rft raking the furfacc fmooth, then, 
fowing the feed thick as above, fmooth it down, 
with the back of the fpadc, and. cither with 
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the fpade. fpread fome fine earth lightly over it 
as thinly as poffible, or cover in by lifting the 
earth over evenly a final I depth, juft-to cover 
all the feed properly ; or fometinfes in fowing 
broad-caft on the furface, firft raking the 
ground a little even, fow the feed :is above and 
lake it in lightly. 

But for fome further particulars in the cul- 
ture of this fpecies, Garden Crefs, and all the 
other frnall-fallad herbs, as muftard, radifh, 
rape, &c. See the two general articles of 
Sallad Herbs and Small Sallad Herbs. 

LEUCOJUM, Great Snow-drop or Flake. 

The plants are bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, proper for the open bor- 
ders, rifing with annual ftalks a foot high, 
terminated by hexapetalous white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandrw Monogynia. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx, an oblong, com- 
prefll-d fpatha opening o.n the fide. Corol- 
la is bell-fhaped, fprcading, and of fix oval, 
petals, joined at the bafe. Stamina, fix 
Ihort briftly filaments, and four-cornered, 
ere6t antherae. Fistillum, a roundifh ger- 
men under the corolla, obtufe, clavated ftyle, 
and an erect briftly ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a turbinated, trivalvular, trilocuiar capfule, 
containing numerous roundifh feeds. 

In this genus former botanifts ranged alfo 
the galanthus, or common winter fnow-drop, 
by fome refemblan.ee in their flowers j but 
they are very different from each other, in 
that the flowers of the Leueojum have fix petals, 
and the Galanthus but three, accompanied 
by a very fingular neclarium in the centre. 

There' are three fpecies — the fpring-flower- 
ing — f u m mcr-flo wcring — and a u t umnal-ilo w- 
ering, viz. 

1. Leucoj.uw vcrnum. 

Spring Leueojum.'] Hath an oblong bulbous 
root, fending up fcvcral flat leaves, fix or 
eight inches long ; and amidft them an up- 
right, channeled, hollow, naked flalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a fpatha, protrud- 
ing one or two flowers on flender foot-ftalks, 
drooping downward; flowering in March. 

2. Leucojuri aftivum. 

Summer Leueojum.] Hath a larc;c, oblong, 
bulbous root, crowned with fcvcral long, rkr, 
broad leaves; and amidft them an upright, 
thick, hollow flalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high ; terminated by a fpatha, protruding 
many white flowcis, on {lender foot-ftalks, 
drooping downward ; flowering in May. 

3. Leucojum auttimtiole. 

Autumnal Leueojum.] Hatha large, oblong, 
bulbous roor, crowned with many nairow 
leaves ; an upright, naked, hollow (talk ; ter- 
minated by a fpatha, protruding manv white 
3 



flowers, on long weak foot-ftalks. hanging 
downward, and very flender ftyle - r flowering 
in autumn. 

Of thefe three fpecies the two firft are the . 
moft common in the Englifh gardens. 

They are. all very hardy, durable in root, 
but annual in leaves and ftalks, which arife 
from the root in fpring, and decay in fummer; 
&c. foon after they have flowered ; but the 
roots abide for years, and increafe exceedingly 
by off-fets, which may be feparated every two- 
or three years. 

Their flower-ftalks rife immediately from' 
the roof, naked or leaflefs, and the flowers 
ftand at top, each confifting of fix oval pe- 
tals, that coalefce at their bafe ; each flower- 
droops in a fnow-drop manner, fucceeded by- 
plenty of feed. 

Confidered as flowery plants, they are pret- 
ty ornaments for the borders,, or any of the 
compartments contiguous to the principal - 
walks and home-lawns ; the roots may be had- 
at die nurferies : plant them in autumn, to- 
wards the front, in patches of three roots in- 
each, fptting.them three inches deep; they 
will flower the following year, at their ufua'L 
time ; and the roots may remain unremoved 
two or three years, when they will be in— 
creafed by off-fets into large bunches, theiv 
fhould be takea up for fepararing the off-fets, 
and the large!! roots planted again for flower- 
ing, and the off-fets in nuricry-beds for a year 
or two. 

Their propagation is by off-fets of the roots, 
asjuft obferved, which they afford in tolera- 
ble plenty, and may be feparated every fecond 
or third, year, in. fummer, when their leaves- 
decay, like other bulbs. SeeBuxBus. 

They may alfo be railed from feed; but the 
feedling plants will be three or four yep,s be- 
fore they flower. Sow it in Augult or Sep- 
tember, in a border of light earth half an inch 
deep ; the plants will rile in fpring, which in 
the fecond fummer ihould be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and planted in beds till they 
flower, then removed to the borders. 

LIGHT. Light and air are as necefl'iry 
for ennobling the principles of vegetation as- 
for the animal economy. 

It has been experienced that Light is offuch- 
infinite fervice to the growth of vegetables,, 
that it contributes exceedingly, both- to faci- 
litate their vegetation, and increafe their per- 
fection, ami duration; for it is obvious that 
mod plants are confidcrahly more p:\«fperous, 
and attain greater pci lection in a free expo- 
fure fully open to the Light, and air, than in • 
fhady places ; the fame is obferved of fruits. 
Thole growing in a situation full to the Li^Iu 
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of the fun, are generally more large and fair, " 
ripen fooncr, and more perfectly, both as to 
beauty, and rich^ejfs of flavour, than fuch 
as grow in the ilfade; the above reafons, 
therefore, iliould determine us to cultivate 
mod of our principal pbnts and fruits in a 
f. tuation open as much as poffible to the full 
light, ami influence of the fun ; though up- 
on particular occafions, in the heat of fummer, 
a fhady place may be neceffary for fome forts 
of plants; not, however, where fhaded and 
darkened by fpreading trees, &c. but a border 
open ahove to the full li^hr, and only fhaded 
from the immediate rays of the fun ; but for 
the general crops, a perfectly open, funny, 
lightiome iituation, free from the lhade of 
fpreading trees, is always the mod eligible. 

It is alio obfervable of plants growing in 
gai den- frames, green-houfes, &c. in winter, 
■when, in time of fevere weather, covers or 
fhutrers hive been obliged to be continued 
long over the glaffes, fo as to exclude the rays 
ot light, the plants thereby, for want of light, 
ficken, grow pale, and alTume an unhealthy 
appearance for a long time ; the leaves often 
either decay or drop off ; and frequently when 
the covers are continued very long without 
the admiflion of Light, the whole plant in 
many forts gradually dwindles and perifhes. 
Great attention is therefore requifite, in this 
cafe, when the feverity of the weather obliges 
us to ufe other covers belides the glafles, to 
take every opportunity of a favourable day, 
-or even an hour or two of a day, to admit 
the light. 

The fame is alfo obfcrvable to plants in 
early hot-beds, fuch as cucumbers, melons, 
Sec. which, early in the year, require a co- 
vering of mats over the glaffes every night, 
that if thefe additional covers are applied too 
foon in the afternoon, and continued late in 
the morning, fo as to keep the plants long in 
darknefs, it is a very confiderable difadvantage 
■to their growth, as it will caufc them to grow 
weak, pale, and fickly. Let, therefore, the 
plants in thofe beds enjoy the light every day 
as long as poflible, at lead from the fun's 
rifing to its letting, or longer, if the tempera- 
ture of the heat of the hot-bed, and that of 
the external air, fhall permit ; for though the 
plants in hot-beds alfo grow on nights when 
in total darknefs, yet, that being a natural 
caufc, continue them fo hut two or three days, 
the difference in growth, for want of day- 
light, will foon appear. 

Light being, therefore, fo beneficial to plants 
in general, that to incrcafc it as much as pof- 
lible to thofe in frames, green -houfes, flovc.% 
&c. it is neceffary to paint the iafidc of all 



thefe departments white, to reflect the rays of 
light as much as poflible, but more particu- 
larly on nights, and in the day-time when the 
feverity of the feafon requires covers or /nut- 
ters over the glaffes. 

LIGHTS, Garden-frame Glaffes. 

This term, Lights, is that commonly ufed by 
gardeners expreffive of the glaffes of garden- 
frames, which, according to the number of 
Lights, or feparate movable glafles, are de- 
nominated — one-Light — two-Light — and 
three-Light frames — thefe being the general 
different forts or fizes of garden-frames, fel- 
dom any have more than three-Lights ; and 
the latter are the principal fized frames for 
general ufe in gardens ; the other iizes, one- 
Light and two-Light frames, are alfo mod 
ufcful for many occaiions, as railing and nur- 
lery-frames, <kc. but for the particular de- 
fcription, both of the frames and their refpec- 
tive Lights, fee Frames. 

LIGUSTICUM, Lovage. 

It furnilb.es fome tall herbaceous perennials 
and biennials, of aromatic quality, retained 
in gardens for variety and medical purpofes ; 
riling with very large, radical, many-parted 
leaves, and ercdr, branchy, annual ftalks, 
fome two yards high, others not half a yard, 
terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers 
of but little beauty. 

Clafs and order, Tentandr'ia Digynla. 

Gharafters.] Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
having both the general and partial umbel 
multiple, the general involucrum of feven 
unequal leaves, and the partial one three or 
four, and a lmall five-parted perianthiuin to 
each floret. Corolla, each floret of the 
umbel has five plane petals. Stamina, 
five fhort hair-like filaments, and limplc an- 
thcrse. Pistillum, a germen under each 
floret, two flylcs, and limplc ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpium, none; an oblong, angular, 
channeled, divided fruit to each floret, con- 
taining two oblong feeds. 

The moll material fpecics are, 

i. LrcusTicuM Lcvijllcum. 

(Levi/Iicuw) — or common Lavage] Hath 
a thick, flefhy, deeply-penetrating, perennial 
root ; crowned by very large, many-parted, 
radical leaves, with broad lobes, haying in- 
cifions at top ; upright, ftrong, channeled 
ftalks, branching fix or (even feet high, and 
all the branches terminated by large yellow 
umbels. 

This is the fort commonly cultivated for 
ufe, and every part of the plant is aromatic, 
ftrongly fecnted, and medicinal, good to expel 
wind, warm and comfort the flomach ; but 
the feeds arc rather the moll material part. 

7 2. Lie; us- 
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Siott'tjjt lioVage.] HSth tfthnkitii, fleftty; 
penetrating,- perennial roof, crowned by large 
doubly-tri foliate leaves; vtrifH broad; /Hurt, 
indebted lobes ; upright, round flalks; half a 
yard high ; terminated- by frriallifli yellow 
umbels. 

Both thefe fpecies flower in June and July, 
arid -ripe 1 !! plenty of feeds in autunhY. 

They : are : hardy plants, durable' in root, 
but anrrua'l in leaf and Aalk, though" the fe- 
cond fort is alfo fOirietimes biennial ; both 
forts' may J eafily be raifed from feed'; arid 
frelh plants from Scattered feeds, will rife 
fpoiiraneoufTy. 

Both the forts may be admitted "into large 
pleafure-grounds, to increafe the variety' of 
herbaceO'us perennials, and the firft fort alfo 
for medicine, arid" will profper in any com- 
mon foil aiidfituatroo. 

Their propagation is by feed in autumn or 
early' in fpring: fow' it in any bed' or border 
broad-caft, and rake it in. When the plants 
are three or four inches high, plant them out 
into beds of moid earth, two feet afunder ; 
arid in autumn,' thofe intended for the plea- 
fureground fhould be transplanted therein ; 
but let thofe for medical ufe remain in the 
beds. 

LTGUSTRUM, Privet. 

Tin's genus -furnifhes a hardy, deciduous, 
arid 'ever green fhrub for the fhrubbery; both 
varieties of one fpecies, adorned with oblong 
entire leaves, and fpikes of infundibuliform 
white flowers, fuccceded by black berries. 

Glafs and order, Diandria Monogyni'a. 

Characl 'en .} Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, and four-parted at top. Corolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-fhapcd, with a cylin- 
dric tube, cut at top into four oval fegments. 
Stamina, two filaments, and ered"t anthe- 
rs;- the length of the corolla. Pistili.um, 
a rotmdiuY germcn, fliort flyle, and obtufe 
bifid fligma. PericaRPIUM, a toundifli, 
fmooth, unilocular berry, having four feeds. 

Modern botanifts admit but of one fpecies, 
the principal of which is deciduous, and the 
variety an ever-green. 

I. Lieu strum vulgar r. 

Common Privet :— Conlilts of the follow- 
ing varieties. 

Deciduous Privet.] Hath a fluubby (lem, 
branching crciHly ten or twelve feet high, the 
branches numerous quite from the bottom, 
flendcr, pliable, and tough ; fpear-fliapcd- 
oval, oppofite, clofe-fitting, deciduous leaves, 
two or three inches long ; ant! white flowers 
in thick credt fpikes al tlic ends of the branch- 
es, fuccceded by clutters of black berries. 



' VjitShtes efttis tf^J'Gdid-firiped leaved — 
Silver'-frriped leaved. 

Ever-green P'MetiJ Hath a fhrubby, ftrong- 
ef upright fte'm, branching more ere&Iy, 
twelve or . fifteen feet, having numerous 
branches quite from the bottom, of a pliable, 
rough nature ; fpear-fhaped, acute, oppofite, 
dark, ever-green leaves, about three inches 
long, arid half as broad; and white flowers, 
in eredl. fpikes at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded bv bunches of black berries. 

Both thefe flirubs flower in May and June: 
the flowers make a tolerable appearance, and 
are fuccceded by the berries, furnlfhing ripe 
feed in autumn, and frequently remain on the 
plants the greateil part of winter. 

The flo wers are of one funnei-fhaped pe- 
tal, fepafately fm'all, but being collected into 
clofe fpikes, are very confpicuous. 

Both the varieties of thefe flirubs are very- 
hardy, durable in root, ftem, and branches, 
which are able to refift the feverefi cold with 
impunity : and as they branch numeroufly all 
tiie way from the bottom,"clofely garnifhed 
with leaves, and their berries remaining fin- 
gularly ornamental great part of winter, ren- 
ders them proper furniture for ornamenting 
the common fhrubbery-compartments' in al- 
femblage ; but the' ever-green kind has the 
greateft claim to eflee'm, though both fons 
merit admittance in the fhrubbery collection, 
to increafe the variety ; hardly any fituarion 
or foil cornes arriifs tathern, either in open or 
fliady places, even under the fhade of other 
trees ; and in the midff. of great towns and 
cities, particularly the deciduous kind, as is 
evident in London, where vaft. quantities are 
brought to the markets in fpiing and fummer, 
for falc to the inhabitants, in pots, and with- 
out, to affifl, among fome other fimilar hardy 
plants, in ornamenting their fmall confined 
gardens, courts, and balconies, and to cover 
naked walls, &:c. as it may be tranfplanted for 
thofe purpofes almoft any time, even in fum- 
mer, by taking it up with its full fpread of 
fibrous roots, giving fome good waterings. 

Thefe flirubs arc alfo often employed to 
form hedges in gardens ; for which piirpofe, 
as they are clofely branched to the very bot- 
tom, and thickly fct with leaves, they arc very 
well adapted, and may be made to form a 
clofe handlbmc hedge, and for which occafion 
both the forts are eligible : the deciduous kind 
forms rather the clofeft neat hedge, and the 
ever-green kind is fometimcs preferred on ac- 
count of its continuing leaves, and for which 
it is well adapted to train in a fpreading order 
to cover any unlighdy naked walls, palings, 
&c. Sec Hedges.' 

For 
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For the above purpofes, tke plants raifed as 
hereafter directed, are proper when about -two 
or tliree to four %t five feet growth ; or to 
form hedges, may ufe young plants about half 
a yard.to two or three feet high, having them, 
however, all of fimilar height, branchy, and 
full from the bottom ; and for fhrubbcries, 
train them with a fhort, fingle ftem below 
and bulhy above ; and when of the above 
ilzes, are eligible for the intended plantation. 

The propagation of both forts is by feed, 
fuckers, layers, and by cuttings ; all in the 
open ground. 

By Seed.— Sow the feed in O&ober, No- 
vember, or December, in a bed of common 
earth, an inch tleep, or in drills that depth'; 
as they do not always grow freely the firft 
year, they may be buried tiil next autumn, in 
pots in the ground, as pracViied for haws, and 
then town as above. When the plants come 
up, keep them hand- weeded, and when a year 
or two old, plant them out in nurfery-rows to 
remain two or three years, then tranfplanted 
tor good where wanted. 

^By Suckers. — Great plenty of fuckers rife 
annually from the roots, which may be taken 
up in autumn, winter, or fpring, with roots, 
and planted in the nurfery as above. 

By Layers. — Lay down fome of the pliable 
young branches in the earth, in autumn or 
winter, and they will be well rooted by au- 
tumn following ; then cut them from the ftool, 
with their roots, and plant them in the nur- 
fery for a vear or two, or till of proper fize for 
the purpofes intended. 

By Cuttings. — In autumn plant cuttings of 
die young fhoots. eight or ten inches long, in 
a fhady border ; they will be properly rooted 
by next autumn, then plant them out in nur- 
fery rows, to acquire proper growth, as 
above. 

LILIACEZL, Liliaceous Plants, plants 
whofc flowers rcfcmble thole of a lily. 

Liliaceous plants arc Inch as have fix re- 
gular petals, in ihc form of n lily, or three, 
or even one petal deeply divided into fix lcg- 
ments, a?}d alVumc a lily-flower form ; all 
Liliaceous plants, however, have not flowers 
fo larqe as the Li'ium ; fome being conlidcr- 
ably (mailer. 

As the li'ium, or common lily, has no ca- 
lvx, fcvcral of the Liliaceous flowers arc alfo 
rieftitutc of a cup ; and fcvcral have cups, 
which ar'.- all principally of that fort of cup 
calle d a fpatha. 

The following arc the principal Liliaceous 
plants, diltingtiifliing thofc without, and thofc 
wirh ciij.s, or fpathas. 

Without Cups. — Lilium, or common lily, 



all the forts— tulip, all the kinds — fritillary, 
and crown imperial— hyacinth— ftar of Beth- 
lehem — baftard ftar of Bethlehem — tuberofe 
— afphodclus — fquill— hemerocallis, or day- 
lily — anthcricum, or fpiderwort — aloe — ■ 
yucca, or Adam's needle — gloriofa, or fupcrb 
lily. " 

"With Spathas, or Cups. — Crocus — galan- 
thus, or common fnow-drop — leucojum, or 
great fnow-drop — daffodil, narciflus, and 
jonquil — crinum, or afphodel lily — colchicum 
— iris, or flower-de-luce — ha^manthus, or 
blood-flower — gladiolus, or fword-lily. — Vir- 
ginia fpider-wort— -amaryllis, including the 
Guernfey lily, belladonna lily, and Jacobaea 
lily, &c. — pancratium lily. 

The greater part of all thefe Liliaceous 
plants of both clafles are bulbous-rooted ; 
fome, however, have tuberous, and fome fi- 
brous roots ; and all of them are perennial in 
root, but annual in ftalk. 

They all produce ornamental garden-flow- 
ers, and mod of them hardy enough to~gro\v 
in the open ground ; fome for the green-houfe 
and ftove. 

The culture of each fort, &c. is fully di- 
rected in their proper genera. 
LILIUM, Lily. 

This genus furnifhes a beautiful collection 
of bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery per- 
ennials, of majeflic growth, all proper for 
ornamenting the pleaiure-garden ; riling with 
cre£t annual llalks, three or four feet high, 
garnifhed with Jong narrow leaves, and ter- 
minated by noble cluftcrs of large, bell- 
Ihapcd, hcxapetalous flowers, of exceeding 
beauty. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandr'ta Momgynia. 

Charatlers.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is large, bcll-lhapcd, and of fix long petals, 
narrow at the bafe, but widening gradually 
upward, in fome forts cre£t, in others turned 
quite back, each of thick fubftance, kccl- 
tormcd on the back, and a nc&arium form- 
ing a longitudinal line behind near the bafe. 
Stamina, fix long fubulate filaments, and 
oblong incumbent aiithenc. PistilluM, an 
oblong, cylindric, fix-furrowed gcrmen, and 
a cylindric fl vie, the length of the corolla, 
and a thick triangular lligma. I'ericar- 
picm, an oblong lix-furrowcd, trivalvular, 
trilocular capfule, filled with Icini-orbicular 
feeds lying over each other in n double order. 

This genus retains all the fpecies and varie- 
ties of White Lily— Orange 1 ,ily— and Martn- 
tjon Lily ; this latter is very 'Sill inguilhable 
from the two former, by having the petals of 
the corolla rcvolutc or roiled back ; but Ice 
each under its diftintt head. 
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Wlilte Lily Kinds, the Flowers Jlraight. 

Of thefe kinds there is only one fpecies, 
but which comprehends feveral beautiful va- 
rieties ; and the common White Lily, found 
in moft gardens, is parent of them all, and 
all of which have large, white, fcaly, bul- 
bous, perennial roots, crowned with leaves 
from autumn till fummer, and fend up flower- 
fialks annually, terminated by the flowers, 
which in all the varieties are pure white, 
though with fome variations. 

Lilium candidum. 

Common PPliitc Lily.] Hath a large fqua- 
mous, bulbous root, crowned by a clufter of 
long broad leaves, clofe to the ground, re- 
maining all winter and fpring; amidft them, 
in fummer, an upright firm flower-ftalk, a 
yard or more high, garnifhed with many nar- 
row leaves placed irregularly ; and terminated 
by a long clufter of large, open, bell-fhaped, 
pure white flowers, one above another, hav- 
ing the infide of the petals fmooth. 

Varieties of this are,] Common white Lily 
with ftriped leaves — with purple-ftriped flow- 
ers — double-flowered. 

The two following are alfo fuppofed to be 
(varieties =only of the common white Lily, 
differing from it principally in that the above 
.kinds have generally ere& flowers, and thefe 
have dependent or drooping flowers, and 
fome other variations, as in their defcripti- 
ons, viz. 

Dependent PfHiite. Lily of Conftantinople.] 
Hath a large fcaly bulbous root ; with leaves 
and flower-ftalks like the parent fort, only 
the ftalk is more fleuder, the flowers fmaller, 
and generally growing in a dependent or 
drooping poution. 

Dependent, bnad-Jlalked, moft-floriferous 
while Lily of Confantinoplc.] Hath a bulbous 
root, and leaves like the other but the ftalk 
large, broad, and flat, fuftaining at top a 
large bunch of fmaller, pendent flowers, from 
fifty or fixty to a hundred in number. 

All the above varieties are by modern bo- 
tanifts arranged as varieties only of the Lilium 
candidum, or common white Lily, obtained 
by the effecls of culture ; and that by conti- 
nuing to increafc them by oft-fcts of the root, 
they will all retain their differences ; and by 
feed more varieties may be gained. 

They have all great merit in the beauty of 
their flowers, which have nlfo great fra- 
grance, particularly all . the linglc-flowercd 
kinds ; hut the double fort having often fuch 
a multiplicity of petals as to exclude, the fta- 
mina and anther*, the parts from which the 
effluvia proceeds, that they arc frequently dc- 
ftitute of fragrance. All the forts, however, 



demand attention "as flowery plants, and are 
all fo exceedingly hardy as to profper in almqft 
any foil and fituation without trouble - and. 
if intermixed with each other, and the other, 
fpecies of this genus, they will exhibit a de- 
lightful variety, in the beauty of their elegant 
flowers; and the ftriped-leaved variety merits 
double efteem, for being not only ornamental 
in its flowers, like the others, has alfo great 
Angularity in its finely-ftriped leaves, which 
being long, broad, and elegantly ftriped with 
yellow, fpreading all around flat on the ground, 
and abiding, appear exceedingly ornamental, 
but more confpicuoufly fo in winter and early 
fpring. 

They all flower in June and July, and their 
ftalks decay in Auguft; then, the roots re- 
maining for fome little time at reft, is the 
only proper period for taking up the bulbs, 
when neceflary, as hereafter obferved. 
Orange-Lily Kind, the Flowers Jlraight. 
This furnifhes only one fpecies, but which, 
like the former, is prolific in fome eminent 
varieties ; all with large, roundifh, fcaly, 
bulbous, perennial roots, crowned with 
leaves in fpring that decay in autumn and 
winter; and annual flpvver-ftalks terminated 
by the flowers, which are univerfally of a 
reddifli, or orange-colour, fome more fiery 
than others. ... 
•2. Lilium bulbiferum. ■ 
Bulbiferous, or Bulb-bearing Lily.] Of which 
there are the following varieties : 

Common Orange Lily.] Hath a large fqua- 
mous bulbous root ; an upright firm flower- 
ftalk, rifing three feet high ; very clofely gar- 
ni/lied with oblong, narrow, rigid, dark-green, 
Alining leaves, placed irregularly ; and the top 
crowned by a clufter of large, open, bell- 
fhaped, erect-growing, orange-coloured flow- 
ers, rough within. 

Varieties of this.] With double flowers — 
with variegated leaves — dwarf-ftalked. 

All thefe forts flower in June and July very 
confpicuoufly, -and their ftalks decay in Au- 
guft or September, when their roots remain 
at reft for two months ; which is the time for 
removing them, when neceflary, cither to fc- 
paratc the oft-fcts, or tranfplant the main roots 
from one place to another. 

They are all very hardy, and will thrive 
almoft any where, no foil comes aniifs to 
them, and will grow freely either in open fixa- 
tions, or under ihadc of trees, or in towns a- 
mong buildings, &c. 

The ftalks of thefe forts remain fully adorn- 
ed with leaves till the decay of the flowers, 
&c. 

Bulbiferous Fiery Lily.] Hath a fcaly, 
4 M bulbous 
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bulbous root; an upright firth flower-ftalk, 
half a yaid or two feet high, garnifhed with 
narrow leaves, pt*<^d fcatterin'g ; and bear- 
ing bulbs at the joints ; and terminated by 
frailer upright, bright flame-coloured flowers. 

Varieties of this.'] Greater broad-leaved 
bulbiferous Lily — many-flowered bulbiferous 
Lily — fmall bulbiferous Lily — hoary bulbife- 
rous Lily. 

AU thefe bulbiferous kinds flower orna- 
mentally in June and July, at which time all 
the forts bear many fmall bulbs on their 
flower-ftalks, which are embryo plants, and 
if taken off when the fblks decay, and plant- 
ed in any bed or border, they will readily 
grow, and flower the fecond year. All the 
forts, however, increafe alio abundantly by 
off-lets of the root, and may be taken off in 
autumn, as obferved above for the Orange 
Lilies. 

Thefe forts are alfo all as hardy as the O- 
range Lilies, and will grow in any foil and 
Ctuation. 

Martagon Kinds, the Flozvers refiexed. 
There are feveral fpecies, all of which dif- 
fer from the white and orange Lily kinds, in 
having the flowers reflexed, and the petals of: 
the corolla revolute, or rolled quite back ; 
they have ail. large, fcaly, bulbous, peren- 
nial roots ; leaves and flower-ftalks rifing 
annually in fpring, furmounted by many flow- 
ers, generally in a reflexed or drooping poil-j 
tion, and with all their petals turned back to- 
ward the ftalk. 

3. Lilium Martagon. 

Old Purple Martagon, or Turk's Cap.] Hath 
a large, fquamous, bulbous root ; upright 
flower-ftalk, three or four feet high, garnifh- 
ed with broadifh leaves in whorls, and ter- 
minated by large loofe fpikes of purplifh, 
black-fpotted, reflexed flowers, with revolute 
petals. 

Varieties.] "White-flowered Martagon — 
Double-flowered old Martagon— red old Marta- 
gon with hairy flalks — imperial old Marta- 
gon with divided ftalks. 

This 'fpecics and varieties have been long 
inhabitants of our gardens; they all flower in 
June, have a good appearance, but impart a 
difagrccablc odour. 

4. Li HUM pomponium. 

Pcmpony Martagon.] Hath a large, fcaly, 
bulbous root ; an upright flowcr-flalk, three 
or four feet high, garnifhed with narrow 
awl-fliapcd leaves, placed fparfedly ; and the 
top terminated by many reflexed,' bright-tcd 
'flowers, having revolute petals. 

Varittiis.] Pompony double red Martagon 
— white pompony MarUgOn— double white- 



Martagon red-fpottcd Martagon— .white* 
fpotted pompony Martagon — yellow pom- 
pony Martagon — yellow-fpotted pompony 
Martagon— nearly fcarlet Martagon— major. 
fcarlet pompony Martagon. 

All thefe .pompony Martagons flower in.. 
June, and make a line appearance, their 
flowers being large and numerous. 

They are hardy, grow freely any where, 
and may be propagated plentifully by off-fets, 
when their italks decay. 

5. Lilium chalccdonicum. 
Chalcedonian Scarlet Martagon.] Hath a 

large bulbous root ; an upright thick flower- 
ftalk, three feet high, clofely garnifhed with 
broad fpear-thaped leaves, placed irregularly ; 
and terminated by feveral large, reflexed, 
bright fcaTlet flowers, with revolute petals. 

Varieties.] With, deep-fcarlet flowers — • 
with purple flowers — with large .bunches of 
flowers. 

They all flower in July, and make a very- 
fine appearance ; will grow any where, and 
multiply faft by ofF-fets of the root. 

6. Lilium fuperbum. 

Superb Pyramidal Martagtm, or American 
Lily.] Hath a large, fcaly, bulhous root ; an 
upright, ftrong ftalk. rifing four or five feet 
high, garnifhed with broad, fpear-fhaped, 
fcattcred leaves ; and the Item branching py- 
ramidally, producing large, bell-fhaped, re- 
flexed, orange and yellow black-fpotted flow- 
ers, in a fuperb pyramid, Angularly beautiful, 
in June and July. . 1 

This makes a noble appearance, and is? 
worthy of a place 'in every collection. 

7. Lilium canadenfe, 

Canada Spotted Martagon.] Hath a fcaly 
bulbous root ; an upright ftrong ftalk, rifing 
four or five feet high, garnifhed with oblong,, 
pointed leaves in whorls ; and terminated 
by numerous, large, bell-fhaped, reflexed, 
yellow flowers, fpotted with black, having 
the petals fcarcely revolute. 

This flowers in Auguft, is a fine majeflic 
plant, and makes a grand appearance during; 
the time of its blow. 

Variety.] With deep yellow flowers. 
With creel Flowers. 

8. L ILIUM philadelphicum. 
Philadclph'tan Bcll-jloiver Lily.] Hath a 

bulbous root, upright (km, with the leaves 
in whorls, and crcd>, bell-fliuped flowers, 
with clawed petals. 

9. Lilium camjehatenfe. 

Kamchatka Bt'll-Jlowcred Lily.] Hath a 
bulbous roof, upright ftcm, with the leaves 
in whotls, and erect, bell-fhaped flowers, the 
petals fcflile. 

1 AU 
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AH thefe Species of Lilhm, and respective 
varieties, are univerfally bulbous in root, as 
before obServed, moftly very large, com- 
posed of numerous fquamae, o"r icales, in- 
creafe considerably by ofF-fets, and are all 
perennials ; but are annual in ftalk, which 
always rifes directly from the root in fpring, 
crowned immediately with the flower-buds, 
which, in all the forts, ftand naked without 
any fort of calyx or cup< ; each flower is large, 
and of fix oblong petals, blowing in perfection 
principally in June, July, and Auguft, fuc- 
ceeded by feed in autumn ; then the ftalks de- 
cay, and the roots ceafe to grow for fome 
fpace of time that feafon; which period of 
reft, before the bulbs begin again to grow, is 
the moft proper time to remove them, when 
neceflary, either to feparate the ofF-fets for 
increafe, or to tranfplant the main roots 
into another place, or to take them up for 
fale, &c. 

They all demand efteem as plants of orna- 
ment, for the beauty of their flowers, which are 
of a Strikingly noble appearance, and fome of 
the grandeft that adorn our gardens, though, on 
account of their commonnefs and eafy culture, 
are rather difregarded ; but even the moft com- 
mon forts of them claim attention as flowery 
plants ; as for inftance, the white Lily, very 
common in moft places, is neverthelefs a very 
elegant flower, it adorning the top of the ftalk in 
a vaft clufter of pure fnowy white flowers, that 
wherefoever fituated, it diftinguifhes itfelf An- 
gularly ornamental, and diffufes a fragrant 
odour all around. All the others poflefs alfo 
a proportionable degree of beauty and value 
for the embellifhment of the pleaSure-ground. 
Therefore all the fpecies and reSpeclive varie- 
ties are proper ornaments for every compart- 
ment of the pleafure-ground ; and if the dif- 
ferent forts are properly intermixed, they will 
effedl a moft elegant variety, fucceeding each 
other in blow, upwards of three months ; ob- 
fcrving if any forts are wanted particularly for 
fliady or clofe places, the common white Li- 
ly, orange Lily, and common Martagons, are 
the moft eligible, for they will thrive under 
trees; and the orange Lily alfo often in fmall 
gardens in the midft of buildings, in towns 
and cities ; but befides planting all the forts 
for the beauty of their flowers, I would ad- 
vife to have many of the ftriped-leaved white 
Lily placed towards the fronts of the moft 
conSpicuous compartments, for the beauty alfo 
of its leaves in autumn, winter, and fpring, 
as already obferved, which, if dilpol'ed al- 
ternately with the common white Lily, whofe 
Jcavcs arc entirely green, they will exhibit the 
more Striking variety. 



One method of planting and general Cul- 
ture is the fame for all the forts. 

The proper time for planting and trans- 
planting them is in autumn, when their flow* 
ers and ftalks decay, which is generally in 
Auguft and September, the roots being then 
at reft for a fliort fpace of rime, which is the 
only proper feafon for removing or trans- 
planting them, and for procuring roots to 
plant; though the bulbs taken up at the above 
feafon of reft, may be kept out of ground, if 
neceflary, till October or November: the 
white Lilies, however, do not fucceed if kept 
long out of the earth, and all the others fuc- 
ceed beft when planted again as foon as poS- 
fible. The bulbs of all the forts are fold at 
the nurferies ; their prices are very reafon- 
able ; and the moft proper time to apply for 
them is from the end of Auguft till October, 
as above noticed. 

Plant them Singly, as they will foon increafe 
by ofF-fets into large bunches, difpofing them 
in aflemblage in different parts of the borders, 
and towards the front of the principal fhrub- 
bery clumps ; placing them three or four inch- 
es deep, and at good diftances from one an- 
other, obferving to mix the different forts in 
the alternate way ; that is, plant firft a white, 
next an orange Lily, &c. Stationing fome for- 
ward, others more back in the feveral com- 
partments, to effect the greater fhow of va- 

Or may alfo plant fome in feparate beds by 
themfelves, twelve or fifteen inches afunder ; 
either of different forts together, or each in 
diftinct beds, or feparate rows, &c. 

After being planted, none of the forts re- 

3uire any particular culture, for they will en- 
ure all weather at every feafon ; fo no more 
is neceflary than deftroying weeds among 
them by hoe ; and as fome of them run up 
with pretty tall flender ftalks, they fhould be Sup- 
ported with fticks to prefcrve erFe&ually their 
upright-pofition, whereby their flowers will al- 
ways appear to the beft advantage. 

They may all remain undifturbed two or 
three years, or longer ; nor indeed is it pro- 
per to remove thefc Torts of bulbs oftener; for 
by remaining they flower ftronjrcr after the 
firft year, and having incrcafed by ofr-fets 
into large bunches, many ftalks will rife from 
each hunch of roots, fo as to exhibit a large 
chiller of flowers ; it is, however, proper to 
take up the bulbs entirely every three or four 
years at leaft, at the decay of the ftalk, to fe- 
parate the incrcafed ofF-fets both for propa- 
gation, and to dtfburthen the main roots, 
and give them room to take tlicir proper 
growth. 

4 M 2 Obfcrve, 
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Obferve. that when defigned to remove any 
of thefe kinds of h/ilbs, .the proper feafon 
for it is in fummer and "autumn, July, Auguft, 
and September, when their flower-ftalks de- 
cay, and the bulbs done growing, before 
they begin again to emit frefh fibres below, 
and to form any ihoot at top; after which 
effort of growth, it is improper to remove 
them that feafon, which would prevent their 
flowering the follow ing year, and foine forts 
probably not the year after in full perfection ; 
mark, therefore, the above-mentioned time 
for removing the roots of all thefe fpecies; 
for although mod of the forts are fo hardy 
that they might be removed occasionally at 
almoft any time, both before they begin to 
ihoot for flowering, and after the flowers de- 
cay, without any material injury to the bulbs, 
only the removal of them out of feafon, as 
above, greatlv impedes or retards their flow- 
ering the cni'uing fummer : but having done 
their year's growth, at the decay of the flower 
and fialk, they become inactive for fume time, 
not drawing anv nourilhment, and at which 
period they may be fafely removed ; obferving, 
however, that, as fome forts very foon begin 
again to emit new fibres at bottom, and form 
the fhoot of the future leaves and flowers, 
which is particularly the cafe of all the white 
Lily tribe ; fo. that, when neceffary to remove 
the roots, obferve the proper time, as above, 
and not generally remove any of the forts 
after they have begun to (hoot again, if. vou 
would infure the nest year's bloom and pro- 
fperity of the bulbs. 1 would, however, re- 
mark, that as foir.e fovts, fuch as the orange 
Lily kinds, &c. do not begin to pufh new 
leaves till towards fpring, the roots may more 
fafely be removed, if neccflary, any lime from 
the decay of the flower and ftalk, till toward 
Chriftmas; but would obferve on the other 
hand, that the fooner the removal or planting 
is performed after the decay of the (talk, the 
better •, for all bulbs planted early in autumn, 
flower flronger than fuch as arc planted a 
month or two later. See Bulbus. 

Such bulbs,' however, which are removed 
at the proper-period of reft, may, if occalion 
require it, be kept out of ground a month or 
two, efpeciatly in dry fand or inofs, or the like, 
to keep them from drying and fhrinking by 
the air; but the retention of thefc roots long 
out of the earth, (hould only be practifec£ 
cither when ncccflary to keep them for falc, 
or to fend to any diftance, or that the ground 
is not ready for their reception, and fuch like 
occalions ; though they flvould never be kept 
out of ground longer than October, or No- 



ticular, fliould be kept bo* as fhbrf a titnq as 
poffible above ground. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the forts is mod 
commonly by oiF-fets of the root ; they may 
alfo be raifed from feed to obtain new va- 
rieties. 

By Off-fets.— All the forts of thefe roots 
yield off-fets abundantly every year, which, 
when greatly wanted for propagation, may 
be taken off annually in autumn, otherwife 
once in two or three years, according as they 
are wanted ; and the proper time of the year 
is in fummer and autumn, when the flower is 
paft and the ftalks decayed, as obferved above; 
obferving, either to feparatc the off-fets from 
the mother bulbs in the ground, or the whole 
taken up, and all the off-fets, fmall and great, 
feparated from the main bulbs ; the fmall off-fets 
fliould then be planted in beds a foot afunder, 
and three inches deep, to remain a year ortwo - r 
and the large bulbs fliould be planted again m 
the borders, &c. lingly ; the off-lets alfo in 
the nurfery-beds, after having obtained iize 
and ftrength for flowering in perfection, may 
be planted out where wanted. 

By Seed. — This is fometimes practifed, but 
more particularly for the Martagons, to ob- 
tain more varieties. In autumn, foon after 
the feed is ripe, fow it in pots or boxes of 
rich light earth, half an inch deep ; place 
the pots in a flieltered fituation all winter,, 
and the plants will appear in the fpring; when, 
in April, remove the pots to have only the 
morning fun all the fummer, giving mode- 
rate waterings ; in Auguft tranfplant the bulbs 
into nurfery-beds in flat drills an inch deep, 
and three or four afunder ; -but as the bulbs 
will be very fmall, fcatter the earth and bulbs 
:ogether in the drills, and cover them with 
earth the above depth ; and having grown 
here till Auguft or September following, 
tranfplant them into another bed, placing them 
eight or nine inches each way afunder, here 
to remain to lhow their firft flowers; then 
tranfplant them finally into the plcafure- 
ground. 

LIMODORUM, Baftard Hellebore. 
This genus confifh of herbaceous, bulbo- 
tuberous-rootcd perennials for ornamenting the 
flove, having credt, annual ftalks, and pcnla- 
petalous, nectariferous flowers. 

Clafs antl order, Gynandr'ia Diamhia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a vague fpalha pro- 
truding the flower. Corolla, five ovate, 
oblong, fprcading petals, the two upper ones 
connivent, and a monophyllous concave ucc- 
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riling upward, and topped with ovate twin- 
anther®. Pistillum, a columnar germen 
the length of the corolla, and placed below the 
flower,' the ftyle flender, crowned with a fun- 
nel-fliaped ftigma. Pericarpium, a co- 
lumnar capfule with three valves and one cell,, 
opening at the angles, containing many fco-: 
biform feeds. 

The moft. remarkable fpecies are, 

I. LlMODORUM tuber ofum. 

Tuberous-rooted American Limodorum.~\ Hath 
a bulbo-tuberous root, from which arife three 
or four leaves, each narrowed at the bafe, 
nine or ten inches long, and near an inch broad 
in the middle, ending in a point; the flower- 
ftalk ariles from the root to about eighteen 
inches high, on the extremity of which the 
flowers are placed in a fpike, about five or fix 
in number, and inclining all one way ; they are 
of a purplifh-red colour and bearded, and are 
fucceedecl by a three-cornered germen which 
contains the feeds. 

2- Limodorum tankcrvilli. 

Tankerville C/iinefe, Limodorum.~\ Hath a 
bulbo-fibrous root fending forth three or four 
oblong-oval, pointed leaves, plaited and nar- 
rowed at their bafe, about eighteen inches long, 
and fix or feven wide in the middle ; the flow- 
er ftalk arifes from the root upwards of two 
feet high, furniihed with a long fpike of large 
and moll beautiful flowers, each confifting of 
five oblong fpreading petals of a pure white 
on their upper fide and brown beneath, with 
a large concave nedtarium tinged with red 
towards the extremity ; they are fucceeded by 
a three-cornered columnar germen containing 
the feeds. 

Thefe beautiful plants fhould be always 
kept in the flove: they are increafed by ofF- 
fets which arife from the roots ; thefe may be 
taken off in autumn or fpiing and planted 
finglyi.ntofmall pots, and immediately plunged 
into "the bark- bed. 

LINING Hot-beds ; the work of applying 
a layer of hot-dung to the fides of the beds to 
revive the declining heat. 

Thisbufinefs of Lining is a moft cflentially 
ncceffary work occafionally in the culture of 
all principal dung hot-beds in early fcalbns of 
the year, or that are made any time in winter 
or fpring, from October or November, &c. 
till the end of April or beginning or middle of 
May ; for as thefe hot-beds generally in three 
or four to five or fix weeks, according to 
their fubftancc, begin to decline lefs or more 
in their requilitc degree of heat,, they require 
a revival thereof, accordingly, to continue them 
in regular heat of eligible temperature; which 
in dung hot-beds can only bo effected by ap- 



plication of Linings of frefli hot dung to the 
fides, commonly called Lining the bed; and 
by the aid of which, communicating its frelh' 
lively-heat internally to the bed, the decreafing 
heat is revived in a renewed degree for two or 
three weeks longer, when, by adding a "frefli 
Lining to one or both fides, is again revived 
in a iimilar manner; and thus,, by occaiional 
repetition of two, three, or more Linings, a 
hot-bed is continued in a proper degree of 
heat feveral months, as exemplified in early 
cucumber and melon hot-beds, which, with- 
out the aid of occafional Linings, would not 
retain fufficient heat to forward their refpeclive 
plants, &c. to proper perfection. 

The dung for chis purpofe of Linings mud 
be of the beft frefh horfe ftable- dung,, moift and 
full of a lively fteamy heat, fuch as defcribed 
under the articles Horse-dung and Hot- 
beds ; and to be prepared for this occafion in 
the manner there advifed ; and in proper quan- 
tity to make the Linings fubftantial, fifteen or 
eighteen inches wide, and as high as the dung 
of the hot-bed ; for if too flender, they would 
not effect the intended purpofe, efpecially in 
early beds, or the heat confiderahly decreai'ed. 

So that in proceeding in early hot-bed work, 
fhould, according to the extent of your bed 
or beds, and feafon of die year, be careful to 
allot and referve always a fnfficiency of dung 
for Linings; early beds in very cold weather 
will generally require more fubftantial and 
frequent Linings than later-made beds in the 
advanced fpring months ; and fome hot-beds, 
for flight or temporary occalions juft to raife 
fome plants for two or three weeks, wiilfome- 
times require but very little or no Lining: 
likewife hot-beds made late, fuch as in the 
beginning or any time in May, will need bur. 
very trifling Lining, or fome not at all, ex- 
cept in fome particular occafions, in plants 
being rather backward in growth, the weather 
cold, and the bed declined much in heat, when 
probably, even in May, or beginning of June, 
a final moderate Lining may be ncceflary in 
fome forts of tender plants. 

Agreeably therefore to the foregoing inti- 
mations, apply the requilitc Linings to the 
rclpe&ive hot-beds in proper time, according 
as you (hall judge it ncceffarv on examining 
the ftatc of heat of the laid boils ; not let them 
decline too confiderably before you apply the 
Lining, whereby to continue always a mo- 
derately-lively heat, but never violent : — mark 
this ; and on which conlideration, be not over 
hally in applying a Lining while the beds are 
in fome tolerably hrifk heat ; or fomeu'mes 
apply the Lining by degrees, railing it only 
half way at firft, adding more in height in ,\ 
lew 
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few days after ; and fo proceed till raifed to 
the height of the hotted. 

In applying the Euungs, it is generally 
eligible to line only one fide at a time, com- 
monly the back part of the bed firft ; and in 
a week or fortnight after line the front fide, 
and both ends, if thought rieceffary; or in 
particular cafes of the hot-bed having fud- 
denly declined, or been permitted to decreafe 
very confiderably in heat before applying the 
requifite Lining, may line both fides mode- 
rately at once, abou^ twelve or fifteen inches 
width, and only as high as the dung of the 
bed at firft ; may be a little augmented by 
degrees according as the dung of the Lining 
fettles lower. 

The requifite general fubftance of the Lin- 
ings is from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inch- 
es widch in dung, and as high as the dung of 
the bed, or ibinetimcs a few inches higher ; 
but for early beds of cucumbers, melons, or 
other plants of long continuance in hot-beds, 
the Linings mould generally be laid fifteen to 
eighteen inches width at bottom, according as 
you may conceive it neceffary, narrowing the 
width gradually upwards to eight, ten, or 
twelve inches at top, which may be raifed at 
once to the full height of the dung of the bed, 
or but a few inches higher up the fide of the 
frame, to allow for fettling ; or, however, if 
a ftrong Lining, be rather cautious in raifing 
it much above the dung of the hot-bed, efpe- 
cially if very ftrong, hot, fteamy dung in the 
Lining, for fear either of its throwing in a 
too ftrong heat above to burn the internalearth 
of the bed, or imparting a copious rank 
fteam to penetrate within the frame, which 
would fteam-fcald tender plants of cucumbers, 
melons, tender annuals, 8cc. 

But generally as foon as the Linings are 
raifed to the intended proper height, agreeable 
to the above intimation, it is proper to lay a 
ftratum of earth at top two inches thick, clofc 
up to the bed or bottom part of the frame, 
Hoping a little outward to throw off the falling 
wet of rain, or fnow, &c. which top cover- 
ing of earth is eflential, both to keep down 
the heat of the Lining from efcaping too con- 
fiderably above, that it may be confined and 
directed more effectually to its intended par- 
pofc of imparting its whole or principal heat 
internally to the revival ot' that of the bed ; 
.md alfo the top ftratum of earth keeps down 
the ftrong fteam, common in Linings, and 
prevents its ariiing immediately from the rank 
dung, and entering the frame at bottom, or 
through any fmallcrcvice thereof, or at top, 
where the Lights arc occafionally raifed for 
the admiffion of from air, and for the internal 



(leam of the bed to evaporate : as the rancid 
dung fteam, without being moderated by firft 
paffing through a ftratttmof earth, if it enters 
within the frame confiderably, would prove 
very pernicious to moll -plants, and the total 
deftruc"tion of fome. 

Or, occafionally in applying the Linings, 
may raife them by degrees, as before hinted ; 
beginning before the heat of the bed is much 
declined; raifing the Lining only about half 
way up at firft, and fo advancing it gradually 
to the proper height, as above, obferving the 
fame precautions. 

According as the heat of the Linings declines 
confiderably, they muft be renewed by a Am- 
ply of frefh' hot dung, and in which may apply 
the dung to the back and front fides of the bed, 
in alternate order, at one or two weeks' inter- 
val ; firft the back, generally the moft fub- 
ftantially, and afterwards the front, &c. in the 
order as above. 

In renewing the Linings, it may fometimes 
be effected by turning over, and fhaking up 
thefamedung mixedly together, directly form- 
ing it again into a Lining ; or only ufe fome 
of the beft or leaft decayed or exhaufted parts 
of the old Lining, mixing it up properly with 
a good fupply of new dung, fo applying it im- 
mediately in a proper fubftantial Lining, as be- 
fore, ufing the fame precaution formerly ailvifcd. 

But when the dung of the Linings is greatly 
exhaufted, fhould ufe moftly or wholly frefh 
dung in the renewal, where a fufficiencv is 
conveniently attainable. 

Sometimes Linings of hot-dung are ufed 
fubftantially in working fome forts of forcing 
frames, in raifing early flowers and fruits, by 
applying the dung againft the back of the 
frame two or three feet width at bottom, nar- 
rowing gradually to a foot and half, or lefs, at 
the top, raifing the whole according to the 
height of the frame, four or five to fix or 
feven feet ; which heating confiderably againft: 
the whole back of the frame, communicates 
the heat internally to warm the interior air of 
the inclofcd frame, in which being placed pots 
of various forts of any defirable flower-plants, 
roots, feeds, &cc. or alfofomc pots of dwarf fruit- 
trees, fuch as cherries, peaches, &cc. or fome 
planted in the borders within ; alfo vines, or 
fome branches of thefc conducted infernally 
from trees planted on the outfidc ; and all o'f 
which, by the internal heat communicated by 
the ftrong Lining behind, arc forwarded to 
early production ; fupporting the internal heat 
by renewing the Linings according to the 
above directions. Sec Forcing Frames. 

And Linings of dung arc fometimes ufed in 
fupporting the heat of nurfcry hot-beds of 
young 
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young, pine-apple planjbs,. and fome other ex- 
otics of the hot-houfe' or fjbve, both in dung 
and tan-bark hot-beds, -under proper frames 
and.glafles j and efpecially thofe wintered in 
thefe detached hot-beds diftinct from the hot- 
houfe, &c. and in which a conftant regular 
heat, almoft equal to that of a Move, muft be 
fupported, fo as when the natural heat of the 
bed is on the decline, a ftrong lining of hot 
dung is applied* more particularly to a dung 
bed, half a yard or two feet wide below, nar- 
rowing moderately upward, and continued the 
fame- on both fides occasionally, in the order as 
above ; and according as the heat of the lining 
fubfides, it muft be immediately renewed by a 
fupplyof frefh dung, either worked up with the 
befl of that of the declined Lining, or, if this is 
.much decayed, have wholly new; fo, with 
either of which, diredlly form a new fub- 
itantial, Lining, as in the firft: and thus may 
..maintain the hot-bed in a proper degree of 
heat trom autumn till fpring, when probably, 
if a dung bed, it will be much decayed, when 
an entire new bed will be neccflary, , and the 
plants in their pots removed therein, and the 
requifite heat fupported as before by Linings, j 

All the decayed dung of the, different occa-i 
fional Linings, when done with for that occa- 
fion, become mod excellent manure for the 
Kitchen.garden, as obferved of the Dung Hot- 
bed, .under that article. 

LINUM, Lint, orFiax. 

This genus, confifts of herbaceous annuals 
and perennials of erect growth, proper both 
for . valuable economical ufes, and to form va- 
riety in, gardens. The common flax being 
a mod- valuable annual for field culture, for 
the bark of its ftalks to make linen, and its 
feeds lini'ecd-oil ; and fome of the perennials 
ferve to adorn the pleafure-ground ; all of 
them riling with erect ftalks from about two 
to four or five feet high, garnifhed with nar- 
row leaves, and terminated by fmall funncl- 
ihaped quinquepctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Penlagynia. 

Charaftcrs.} Calyx, fivcfpcar-lhapcd per- 
manent leaves. Corolla is funnel- fhaped, 
confifting of five oblong petals. Stamina, 
five awl-fhapcd filaments, and arrow-fiiaped 
anthers:. Pistillum, an oval gcrmen, five 
filiform ftylcs, and reflcxcd ftigmas. Peri- 
carfiPm, a globular, pentagonous, quin- 
quevalvular, dcccmlocularcapfule, having one 
oval plane feed in each cell. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
one proper for economical ufes, which is the 
common Flax, an annual ; one fometimes 
cultured in gardens for variety, a perennial ; 
and two ihvubby kinds for the green-houJ'c. 



I ... Linum ujitatijjimum. 

Mojl UfefuU or Common Cultivated jinnuat 
Flax.] Hath a. taper fibry root; upright, fleri- 
der, unbranched ftalk, two feet and a half 
or a yard high, garnifhed with narrow, fpear- 
(haped, alternate, grey-coloured leaves; and 
the ftalk dividing into foot-ftalks at top, ter- 
minated by fmall, blue, crenated flowers in 
June and July, fucceeded by large round cap- 
fules of ten cells, containing each one feed. 

This may be faid to be one of the moft va- 
luable plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; 
as from the bark of its ftalks is manufactured 
the Flax, or Lint, for making all forts of 
linen cloth ; from the rags of the linen is 
made paper; and from the feeds of the plant 
is expreffed the linfeed-oil, fo ufeful in many 
medicinal occafions, as well as to painters, and 
various other trades. 

The plant is annual, and is raifed in fields 
like corn. See its Culture. 

2. Linum Peremiei 

Perennial Siberian Flax.} Hath a fibrated 
perennial root, fending up annually feveral 
•upright ftrong ftalks, branching four or five 
feet high ; garniflied with fmall, narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, alternate, dark-green leaves, 
and terminated by umbellate clufters of large 
blue flowers in June, fucceeded by feeds in 
autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies of Linum are hardy; the 
firft is, but of one year's duration, the fecond 
of many by the root, but is annual in ftalk. 

The firft is cultivated in fields for the ufes 
before obferved, but rarely in gardens, except 
a few plants in patches for variety ; it rifes 
from feed in fpring, fhoots up into ftalk, gra- 
dually arriving to its full height in June and 
July, and having flood to perfect its feed, is 
then pulled and prepared for ufe. 

The perennial fort is. proper furniture for 
any of the large borders, or other parts of the 
pleafure-garden, to iucreafe the variety. 
Shrubby Green-houfe Kinds. 

3. Linum arboreum. 

Tree-flalkcd Cretan Flax.} Hath a fibrous 
root, and upright woody (lem, growing feve- 
ral feet high j dividing into branches, garnilh- 
ed with wedge-fhaped leaves, placed alternate* 
an inch and half Jong ; and yellow flowers 
produced in loofe fpikes at the ends of the 
branches; continuing in bloom moft part of 
the fummcr. 

4. Linum fuffruticofum. 
Vnder-Jhru'bby Valentian Flax.} With un- 

dcr-flirubby ftalks, and linear, acute, rough 
leaves. 

Propagation of the different fpecies. 
The propagation of th'elc plants is by feed 
in 
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in fpring, efpecially the firft two fpecies : the 
common fort is iownj in fields, as hereafter 
directed, and the perennial fort in a bed or 
border of -common garden-earth, in (hallow 
drills (ix inches afunder ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, thin them to the 
fame diftance, -and in autumn may plant them 
out where wanted, where they will abide by 
the roots many years, producing new (talks 
every fpring : and the green-houfe forts may 
al fo be railed from feed when attainable, or 
more generally by layers and cuttings in a hot- 
bed, &cc. as pracYifed for other fimilar exotics: 
and managed in the fame manner. 

General Culture o/' the Common Flax. 
But with refpect to die general culture of 
fhe common Flax, this is railed in great quan- 
tities in fields in many places, both for the 
fake of its fialks to afford the flax for linen, 
and its feeds for oil, as above noticed. 

it (hould have as good ground as poflible, 
and this prepared for the reception of the feed, 
by proper repeated ploughings, and harrow- 
ings, to render the foil fine, and the furface 
even and March and beginning of April is 
■the feafon for fowing it : about two bufhels 
is the proper quantity for an acre. It may be 
fown either broad-caft, and harrowed in with 
a light harrow, or may be fown in (hallow 
drills eight or ten inches afunder, though the 
former is the moft expeditious method; but 
•by having it in drills, the ground can be 
readily hoed to deftrov weeds, and which by 
loofening the ground, will prove alfo very 
beneficial to the crop of Flax; nor will the 
plants be liable to be trodden down as when 
they grow promifcuoufly. 

Weeds, however, mufl at any rate be kept 
down, fither by repeated hand-weedings, or 
by hoeing, as fh;ill be convenient; which 
ihould be ftriclly attended to while the planes 
are young, and until they are grown above 
the reach of the weeds. 

In the middle or latter end of Auguft, the 
plants will be arrived at full growth, begin to 
turn yellow at bottom, and brown at top, and 
their feeds ripen : it is then the proper time to 
pull them, though if it was not for the fake 
of the Iced, rhey might be pulled a little be- 
fore ihe feeds ripen, whereby the Flax is ge- 
nerally better coloured and finer ; but if fuf- 
fcred to (land till the feeds are fully ripe, it is 
commonly flrongcr. fomcwhat coarler, and 
more in quantity. It ihould be pulled up by 
handfuls, roots and all, [baking off all the 
inouid; then cither fprcad them on the ground 
by hand! ids, or bind them in fmall bunches, 
and let them upright aguinft one another, for 
ten days or a fortnight, till they arc pcrfcdl- 



ly dry and the feed ripened ; then (hould be 
houfed, and the feeds threfhed out, winnow- 
ed and properly dried in an airy room, and 
then put up for ufe; the Flax (hould then 
be rippled and fortcd, and afterwards carried 
to a pond or canal of water, and laid to deep, 
covering it down with draw hurdles, or the 
like, laying ftones on them : and are to re- 
main till the ftalks become brittle, and the 
bark or rind, the. ufeful part, feparates readily 
from the reed ; it is then properly fteeped, 
when it muft be taken out and fpread by 
handfuls in fwaths to dry, turning it occafion- 
ally till properly bleached and dried; and it is 
then ready for the flax-dreffer. 

LIQUID AMBAR, Sweet Gum-tree. 
This genus furnilhes two beautiful decidu- 
ous trees for ornamental plantations, grow- 
ing thirty or forty feet high, forming fine 
pyramidal heads, adorned with large angu- 
lar and oblong leaves, and monoecious ape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monatc'ia Polyandria. 
C/iarafiers.] Calyx, male and female ape- 
talous flowers, apart on the fame tree, the 
males numerous in conical loofe catkins, and 
females in a globe, at the bafe of the male 
fpike; the males having a four-leaved in vo- 
lucrum, which in the females is double j and 
each floret a bell-fhaped proper cup. Co- 
rolla, both male and female florets are 
apetalous. Stamina, numerous (hort fila- 
ments, incorporated in a body ; and didymous, 
four-furrowed, bilocular, erett antherae. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong germen, two tabulate 
ftyles, and recurved downy ftigmas. Pjeri- 
carpium, many unilocular, bivalvular cap- 
fules, collected into a globular ligneous body, 
having many oblong feeds. 

There are but two fpecies, but very hardy 
trees, of the deciduous tribe, and are lingular 
for producing a liquid, tranfparent, gumniy 
fubftance of great fragrance. 

1. Liquidambar Styraciflua. 
Storax-flowing Sweet Gum Tree of Virginia, 

or Common Liquidambar.'] Rifes with an up- 
right flraight (lem, and regular branchy head, 
thirty or forty feet high ; palmated-angulated 
leaves, of five fcrrated lobes ; exfuding a' 
glutinous fragrant fubftance ; and faffron- 
coloured flowers . in amentuins at the ends of 
the branches in April ; fuccccded by large 
roundilh fruit, having many protuberances. 

2. Liquidambar imbcrbc. 
Itnbcrbous Oriental Liquidambar.'] Rifes 

with an upright ftcm, the branches garnifli- 
cd with lubatc, hand-lhnpcd leaves, yellow 
flowers growing in amentums, and roundifh 
fruit. 

Both 
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Both thefe trees have great merit for the 
tttnbellifhment of the ihrubbery plantations, 
in affemblage with others of the deciduous 
tribe of iimilar growth ; and being handfome, 
ilraight-growing trees, forming fine heads, 
attaining their proper height in this country, 
are alfo well adapted for planting detached as 
iingle objects in fpacious grafs opens to dis- 
play their fine pyramidal growth ; in which 
they will appear very ornamental, and by 
emitting their odoriferous particles, will per- 
fume the. circumambient air in fummer. 

They profper in any common foil and fitu- 
ation, and endure our fevereft cold without 
injury.. 

Both the forts are retained in the nurfe- 
ries for fale, but the.firft is the mofl.com- 
mon. 

Their propagation is by feed, and. by lay- 
ers, in the full ground. 

By Seed. — The feed arrives from America 
in fpring, when it mould be fown as foon 
after as poflible, in a bed of light earth, half 
an inch deep, and the plants will rife fome 
the fame, year, others probably not till the 
fpring following ; indulge them with mode- 
rate waterings occafionally ; keep them clean 
from weeds all fummer, and give protection 
from fevere. froft the firfr two winters; and 
when two years old, plant them out in fpring 
in nurfery rows, two feet afunder, to remain 
three or four years, or till wanted for the 
Ihrubbery, &c. 

But fome perfons fowthe feeds in pots; &c. 
in order to move to different lituations as the 
fea'fon requires ; and that if the plants fhould 
not come up the fame year, the pots may be 
plunged in a hot-bed the fpring following to 
forward them. 

By Layers. In autumn lay the young 

ihoots of the preceding fummer, by flit-lay- 
ing, dec. and they will mod of them be root- 
ed by autumn following, though in a dry hun- 
gry foil they are fomctitnes two years before 
they arc fufficienfly rooted for traniplantalion. 

LIRIODENDRON (Lily-tree), common- 
ly called Tulip-tree. 

One large hardy deciduous tree, of North 
America, for ornamental plantations, confti- 
tutcs this genus, adorned with large, broad, 
lobated leaves, and hexapctalous liliaceous 
flowers, fancied to reicmble the form of a 
tulip; hence the name Tulip-trcc. 

Clafs anil order, Pclyamlria Polygyria. 
Charaf let's.] Calyx, a two-leaved invo- 
lucrum, and three-leaved inner cup, all deci- 
duous. Corolla is bell-fhaped, and eon- 
lifts of fix petals, in two feries, obtufe and 
channeled at the bafe ; the outer three are 



deciduous. Stamina, numerous-linear fila- 
ments, having narrow -anthera faftened lon T 
gitudinally to their fides. Pistillum, nu- 
merous germina formed into a cone, no 
ftyle, but a globular fligma crowning each 
gennen. Perigarpium, none ; numerous 
feeds colle&ed imbricatim into a fort of cone- 
There is but one known fpecies, which 
formerly was termed Tulipifera; but is now 
changed by Linnaeus to Liriodendron, from 
the fancied refemblance of its flower to a 
lily, whence it might with as much or more 
propriety be called Lily-tree as Tulip-tree. 
Liriodendron Tulipifera. 
(Tulipifera)— or Tulip- tree] Rifes with an 
upright large trunk, branching irregularly for- 
ty or fifty feet high ; large, lobated, alternate 
leaves, of three lobes, the middle one trun- 
cated, as if the end was cut off, thofe of the 
fides rounded; and from the ends of the 
branches bell-fhaped flowers, compofed of 
fix petals. in a double feries, fpotted with 
green, red, white, and yellow ; appearing 
ornamentally in July, fucceeded by large co- 
nic fruit, not ripening in England. 

Some of thefe trees have acquired a large 
fize-and ftature in England, and produce 
flowers, which they never effect rill of fome 
confiderable age and bulk; the trunk is co- 
vered* with a grey bark, and the younget 
wood of a bluiih or brownifli colour, com- 
monly very pithy, and when broken," emits 
a fixong aromatic odour, and the leaves are 
of lingular ftruclurc on long foot-ftalks. In 
America fome of thefe trees are of the firll 
magnitude, thirty feet in circumference, with 
large, very unequal, and irregular boughs ; 
and the timber is of great tife in its native foil-, 
particularly for making that kind of boats 
called periauguas, which are formed of the 
trunk, excavated or hollowed. 

This curious tree grows freely here in the 
full ground, and is proper for our ornamental 
plantations, flationing them with the decidu- 
ous kinds of fimilar growth ; is alfo very pro- 
per to exhibit fingly in large lawns and'othcr 
fpacious opens of grafs-ground. 

It is cultivated for fale in all the nurse- 
ries. 

Its propagation is by feed. — This is im- 
ported annually from America, which may 
5c had of the ieed-dealers in fpring ; and is 
then to be fown in the full ground, in beds of 
light earth, placing the feed length wife, and 
cover it near an inch deep; the plants will 
come up the fame year in May : obferving 
to give water in dry weather; and if the hid 
is arched over with hoops, to have nrcalional 
lhade from the mid-day fun in iVorchin;y 
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weather, it will prove very Beneficial to the 
germination of the feeds, and growth of the 
voung plants; being aflfo careful to continue 
the waterings occafionally during the fum- 
mcr; and in the winter. "if you allow them 
ihclter of mats in frofty weather, it will ef- 
fechiallv prcferve their tops, which being 
fomctimcs a little tender the rirft year, are apt 
to fufFer bv frofc; however, this covering is 
not alwavsabfolutely neccflary, for I havcob- 
ferved them ftand very well without any. 
When thev are two vears old, plant them out 
in fpring in nurfery-rows, two feet diftant, 
and a foot afunder in each row ; there to re- 
main a few years, till from three to fix or eight 
feet high, then tranfplanted where they are 
always to ftand. 

LOBELIA, Cardinal flower (Repuntium.J 
It confifts of herbaceous and under-ihrubby 
ereft F.ovrerv perennials for the pleafure-gar- 
den and hot-houfe, rifmg with erecf fralks 
from about two to five or fix feet high, orna- 
mented with oblong, oval, and fpear-ftiaped, 
Ample leaves, and ornamental fpikes ot beau- 
tiful, monopetalous, fomcwhat ringent, five- 
parted flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefta Momgamia. 
Characters."] Calyx is fmall, monophyl 
Jous, quinqucclented, and growing round the 
germen. Corolla is monopetalous, a lit- 
tle ringent, and with a long cylindric tube, 
and five-parted limb, the two upper parts 
fmaileft, and form the upper lip, and the other 
largeft and Spreading. Stamina, five fubu 
late filaments, having fyngenelious anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, an acuminated germen 
under the corolla, cylindric ftyle, and obtufe, 
hairy ftigma. PericaRPIUM, an oval bi- 
locular capfule, opening at top, and nume- 
ro r is fmall feeds. 

There are many fpecics, but not more than 
five or fix commonly cultivated, two har- 
dy herbaceous kinds for the open ground, and 
four fhrubby plants for' the ftovc. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 
Thcfc arc fibrous-rooted, creel-growing 
perennials, natives of North America, but 
have been long retained in the Englifh gar- 
dens for the beauty of their flowers. 

1. Lobelia Cardinalis. 
(Cardinal^ J— or Common Cardinal Flower.] 

Hath a thick, fibratcd, milky, perennial root, 
crowned with lanceolate, fcrratcd, radical 
leaves ; upright, firm, round ftalks, riling 
two feet high ; garnilhed with fpenr-fhaped, 
fa wed, alternate leaves ; and terminated by 
long fpikes of beautiful fcarlet flowers, in 
July and Atiguft. 

2. L C> K L L t A ftp h Hit I'-'C. 



Siphititic Blue Cardinal Flower.) Hath a 
thick, fibrated, perennial root ; crowned with, 
oval, lanceolate, crenated, radical leaves j 
upright firm ftalks, half a yard high ; gar- 
nilhed with leaves like the radical ones ; and 
from the axillas, pale-blue flowers, with re- 
flexed cups ; appearing in July. 

Varieties.'] With deep-blue flowers — vio- 
let-coloured flowers. 

Both thefe fpecies flower very ornamental- " 
iy. and the flowers numerous in long fpikes; 

hich, in dry . warm feafons, are fucceeded 
here by ripe feeds in autumn. 

They are hardy enough to fucceed in the 
full ground all the year in a dry warm foil, 
though, as being liable to fuffer by fevere frofl, 
a fhare of them fhould be retained in pots 
for moving to fhelter of a frame in frofty 
weather. 

Tender Shrubby Kinds. 

3. Lobelia plumierii. ■ - • 
Ptnmier's Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a fhrub- 
by, fomewhat fucculent ftalk, rifmg five or 
fix feet high ; oval-oblong entire leaves, placed 
alternate; and from the fides of the ftalk, 
white flowers* growing by two or three toge- 
ther on long foot-flalks. 

4. Lobelia furihamenjis. 
Surinam Jhrubby Lobelia^] Hath a fhrubby 

flalk, riGng feveral feet high ; oblong* fer- 
rated, fmooth leaves ; and large pale red flow- 
ers from the axillas on very long foot-ftalks. 

5. Lobelia pinifolia. 

P'me- tree-leaved Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftalk, rifmg a yard high ; linear, en- 
tire leaves in cluflers ; and blue flowers from 
the fides of the ftalks. 

6. Lobelia longiflora. 
■ Long-jlvMcrrd Jamaica lobelia.] The ftem 
herbaceous; fpcar-fhaped, indcntedleaves ; and 
fliort lateral peduncles, having flowers, with 
a very long flcnder tube. 

The flowers of all thcfc fpecies of Lobelia 
confift only of one petal, cylindrically tubu- 
lar below, and divided at top into five parts 
(fee the Characlers) ; thofe of the herbaceous 
kinds arc fometimcs fucceeded here by feeds* 
but rarely any of the others. 

The two firlt fpecics arc very ornamental 
tlowcry plants, for the principal compartments 
)f the plcafure-garden ; but being but mode- 
rately hardy, liable to fufFer by icverc froft, 
it is proper to keep fome alfo in pots to move 
to occafiona! iheitcr in frofty weather; they 
produce extremely fhowy garden - flowers ; 
more particularly the Lobelia Cardinalis, in 
its beautiful fcarlet fpikes, occupying half 
the length of the fhilks, confiding of nume- 
rous flowers; but both the forts make a fine 
appcafancc 
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appearance for a month or fix weeks ; fo both 
demand a place in every curious collection, 
to incrcafe the variety of herbaceous flowery 
-• perennials,, and for which purpofe they have 
been long retained in moft of our eminent 
gardens, and are kept in all the nurferies for 
Tale. 

The four tender fpecies, being natives of 
the hot parts of America, Afia, and Africa, 
require a hot-houfe here, fo mull be kept in 
pots, and retained in that department; the 
firft of them is the moft common in the Eng- 
lifh gardens. 

Propagation. 
The two hardy herbaceous kinds are pro- 
pagated by feed, cuttings of their ftalks, and 
by parting their roots. 

By Seed. — They rife from feed one year, 
and flower the next, and abide feveral years. 
Sow the feed in autumn, or early in fpring in 
a warm border, or in pots or boxes to move 
to different fituations in different feafons, to 
have flicker from froft, and fhade from the 
mid-day fun in fummer, &c. obferving thofe 
fown in autumn generally come up more 
freely the following fpring than thofe which 
are fown in that feafon ; allow fhelter in 
hard frofts, as juft obferved, either under a 
frame, or awning of mats, but fhould be 
fully expofed in all mild weather, giving oc- 
cafional watering in fpring and fummer. 
When the plants are come up two or three 
inches, prick them out in feparate fmall pots 
of rich earth, give water, and place them in 
the fhade till frefh rooted, repeating the wa- 
terings occafionally in hot, dry weather, and 
fhift them into larger pots as they fhall re- 
quire ; in winter move them into a frame to 
have ocr.afional fhelter from inclement wea- 
ther ; and in fpring, in March, fome of them 
may be turned out into the full ground, when 
they will flower the enfuing fummer; and 
fome may be retained in pots to move to fhel- 
ter in winter, to be as a lefervc in cafe thofe 
in the open air lhould be killed by froft ; 
thefe will alfo flower at their ufual time in 
fummer. 

As thefe beautiful plants generally flower 
in the grcatcft perfection in the firlt and fc- 
cond year of their bloom, it is proper to raifc 
a fupply of new plants every year or two, in 
order to have them to flower in their utmofl 
perfection annually. 

By Off-lets — Both thefe hardy forts fome- 
tlmcs afford ofl-fcts for young plants from their 
fides at bottom, which may be feparatcd in 
autumn, ami potted, and managed as for the 
fccdlings. 

Ity Cuttings. — In June, if fome of the 



young ftalks are divided into lengths of five 
or fix inches', planted in an eafierly border, 
two parts of three deep, covered down with 
hand-glaffes, and watered occafionally, they 
will emit roots, and form young plants in a 
month or fix weeks ; the glaffes fliould then 
be taken away, and manage the plants as 
above. 

The tender kinds are propagated by feeds 
procured from abroad, fowing them in pots 
of light fandy earth, and plunged in the bark- 
bed; and when the plants are three inches 
high, plant them in feparate pots, and plung- 
ed alfo in the bark-bed, giving water and oc- 
cafional fhade till rooted. 

Thefe forts muft always remain in the 
hot-houfe, and have frequent moderate wa- 
terings. 

LOCULAMENTA, Locull, Cells, or Poc- 
kets, the internal divifions, or departments of 
a capfule or other dry feed-veflel. 

Thefe Locull, or Cells, are thofe depart- 
ments of a feed-vefJel which immediately con- 
tain and inclofe the feeds; and in point of 
number, fome capfules have but only one 
Cell, others two, three, or many ; when of 
one Cell, it is termed unilocular; when of two, 
bilocular ; of three, trilocular ; of four, quadri- 
/ocular; of five, quinquelocular ; of ten, decetn- 
locular ; of many, tnultilcadar, &c. each Cell 
having, fome but one, others feveral feeds ; 
it being various in different genera. 
LONICERA, Honcyfuckle. 
This genus retains a grand collection of 
celebrated deciduous flowering fhrubs, and 
fome ever-greens, proper for all ornamental 
plantations, confiiling both of upright grow- 
ers, and twining climbers, riling from three or 
four to ten or twelve feet high ; adorned with 
oblong, oval, and conlated, moftly oppoiite 
leaves, and a great profufion of elegant mo- 
nopctalous, tubular, five-parted, very fragrant 
flowers, moft part of fummer. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogyn'm. 
Charattcrs.] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
and reffs on the germen. Corolla is mo- 
nopetalous and tuhulous, having an oblong 
gibbous tube, divided above into five reflcxed 
fegmcnts. Stamika, five fubulate filaments, 
and oblong anthera?. Pi still I'M, a round - 
it'll germen under the receptacle, filiform 
flylc. and obtufc, capitated fiigma. Peiu- 
CARPIUM, an umbilicated, bilocular berry, 
containing roundifh comprclfed feed. 

Jn this genus are comprehended, as fpecies, 
feveral genera of former botanifis, fiich as the 
Diervillu, Symf>/icricjrpcs, or St. Peter's wort. 
Pfric/yrnfitHM, ficc Linna«ns discovering their 
flowers to poffefs equally the fame C/ni>, .<'/<•< .< 
4'N 2 as 
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as Lonicera, has retained them all as fpecics 

on!v of . this genus. 

They may be divided into two clalFes, up- 
right growers, and climbers, 
[prighti/h Kinds, wit/: Flozvcrs by pairs on 
'each Pedurcle, and their Berries by tires 

Thefc forts rile with uprightifh firm ftalks, 
branching moderately, their branches moftiy 
• fupponing themfelvcs tolerably erect, form- 
ing low, upright, buihy heads' ; they are all 
hardv, deciduous, and moft of them produce 
ornamental dowers, which, however, are ra- 
ther inferior both in numbers, beauty, and 
fragrance, to thole of the climbing kinds; but 
they nevercheleis exhibit a pleaiing elegance, 
and agreeable variety, in their general ap- 
pearance ; and are very proper furniture for 
the ihruhhery. 

The fpecies of the above kinds commonly 
retained in our gardens are : 

1. Lonicera alpigena. 
Alpine Upright Red-berried Honey/tickle.'} 

Riles with a Ihrubby, Ihort, thick, upright 
ftem, branching ftrong and erectly, four or 
five feet high ; ' largifh fpear-fhaped leaves, 
in pairs oppoiite ; and from the fides of the 
branches many red flowers, by twos on long 
footftalks ; each fucceeded by two red berries 
joined together at their bafe;' flowers in April 
and May, and the berries ripen in autumn. 

2. Lonicera carula. 
Blue-berried Upright Honey/sickle.] Rifes 

with a Ihrubby upright ftem, branching mo- 
derately three or four feet high, the branches 
covered with a purplilh bark ; oblong-lanceo- 
late leaves, by pairs oppoiite -, and from the 
fides of the branches, many white flowers by 
twos on fhort foot-ftalks, each fucceeded by a 
pair of blue berries joined together at the 
bate : flowers in May, and the berries ripen 
in Auguft. 

3. Lonicera nigra. 

Black-berried Upright Honey fuck le.] Rifes 
with a fhrubby upright flcm, branching three 
or four feet high ; oblong, elliptical, entire 
leaves ; and white flowers, fucceeded by black 
berries, fingle and diftinct ; flowering in 
May. 

4. '. Lonicera XylojTeiim. 
(X?hJlcum)—orF!y Honey/tickle.} Rifes a 

fhrubby, firong, upright ftem, branching fe- 
ve:i or ri-ht feet high, the branches having 
a whitilh bark ; oblong-oval, downy leaves, 
in pairs oppoiite ; and from each fide of the 
branches, erect white flowers, each fucceeded 
by huge double red berries, joined together 
at their bale ; flowers in June, and the berries 
ripen in September. 



5. Lonicera tatarica. 
lartarian Honey/tickle.'] Rifes with a fhrub- 
by upright ftem, branching erectly three or 
four feet high ; heart-ikiped oppofite leaves ; 
and whitifh erect flowers, fucceeded by red 
berries, fometimes diftiuct and fometimes 
double. 

Maji upright Kindt, with many Flowers ok 
each Peduncle. 

6. Lonicera Dierviila. 
(Diervilla)—or Yellow -flowered Acadian 

Honey fttckle.) Riles with ihrubby upright 
ftalks, branching erect, but moderately, three 
or four feet high ; oblong, heart-ihaped, point- 
ed, ferrated leaves, by pairs oppoiite ; the 
branches terminated by racemous clufters of 
pale-yellow flowers ; flowers in May and 
June; continuing fometimes till autumn, but 
rarely ripens feed here. 

7. Lonicer'a Symphoricarpos. 
(Symphoricarpos) — or Shrubby St. Peter's 

Wort.] Rifes with a fhrubby rough llem, 
branching erect four or rive feet high, the 
branches flender and numerous ; clofely gar- 
ni flied with fmall oval oppofite leaves on fhort 
foot-ftalks ; and fmall grecnifh flowers round • 
the (ides of the ftalk ; appearing in Auguft. 
Volubilate, or Tw'ming-c limbing Kinds, wit/i 
Flowers in Ciujlers, and H'horls and Berries 
in Clujlery Heads. 

Thefe forts have mofily weak decimated 
ftalks and branches, which, unlcfs fupported, 
trail along the ground, fomc forts rambling 
to a great length ; but having fupport of flakes, 
or flems of trees, ice. they will climb or twine 
round them many feet high, and often climb 
over the adjacent flirubs, hedges, or other 
fupport in their neighbourhood; for they are 
all volubilate climbeis, afcending by twining 
fpirally round any fupport, generally to the 
left, according to the apparent motion of the 
fun; they alio, if trained againft arbours, 
feats, walls, pales, &c, may be extended a 
conlidcrable length, in the fpacc of one dim- 
mer ; fume of tne forts may alio with a little 
trouble be trained as flandaids, as hereafter 
directed. 

They are mofily of the deciduous tribe, 
exeep: one fpecics, and one or two varieties, 
which are ever-green: ftveral of the forts aic 
remarkable for having the upper leaves fitting 
clofe, uniting at their bafe, lb as to appear 
perforated by the flalk or branch ; and all the 
forts arc remarkably florifcroiis ; the (lowers 
elegant and fragrant, generally continuing a 
month or two in lucceflion, and the ever- 
green kinds much longer. 

The molt material fpecics of the above 
kinds arc ;' 

8. Loin- 
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8. Lome ERA Periclyminur/ir 

(Periclymemtm) — or Common Climbing Ho- 
ncyfuckle.^ Comprehends two principal varie- 
ties ; Englifh wild' honcyfuckle — Dutch ho- 
neyfuekle,,&c. eacli of which furnifhing alfo 
ibme varieties. 

Englifh Wild Honcyfuckle, or Woodbine of 
cur Woods and Hedges.] Rifes with ftuubby, 
weak, very long, flender Hulks. and branches, 
trailing on the ground, or climbing round any 
fupport, and extend many fect in length ; ob- 
long-oval .oppofite leaves, diftinft, on fliort 
foot-ftalks , and all the branches terminated 
by oval imbricated heads, furnifhing fmallifh 
flowers of different colours in the varieties ; 
flowering from June or July until autumn. 

Varieties of this.] With white flowers — 
"with red flowers — with ftriped leaves — oak- 
leaved, having the leaves finuated, or cur on 
the edges, like thofe of the oak-tree — ftriped 
.oak-leaved. 

This fpecies grows wild in England in great 
plenty in woods and hedges, and produces 
abundance of flowers, which however are 
fmall; but by garden-culture they are much 
improved : the plant and all its above varie- 
ties have generally very weak trailing (talks 
and branches, that'thcy cannot be trained with 
upright Items, and their flowers are generally 
fmall; a few plants of each, however, are 
proper to introduce "as climbers, to increafe 
the variety among the others. 

The following uric tics grow much Grang- 
er, and produce large and more elegant flow- 
ers. 

Dutch or Gcnran Honcyfuckle ] Rifes with 
a fhrubby declinated ftalk ; and ftrong-flioot- 
ing, long, trailing, purplilh branches, advanc- 
ing or climbing a confiderablc length ; oblong- 
oval oppolite leaves, diltin&, on fliort foot- 
ftalks; and all the branches terminated by oval 
imbricated heads, furnifhing large beautiful red 
flowers, of fragrant odour ; appearing in June 
and July. 

Varieties of this."] Long-blowing, red Ger- 
man honcyfuckle — late rcd-flowering — ever- 
green late rcd-flowering, retaining its leaves 
all the year, and often its bloom till near 
Chriflmas. 

9. Lo nicer A Cap\ i folium. 

(Caprifolimn) — or " Earh Italian IJonrv- 
fucklc.] "Riles with fhrubhy declinated il.ilk's, 
fending out long, flender,' trailing, twining, 
grccnilh branches ; oval, dole-fitting leaves, 
by pairs oppolite, the upper ones 1 Infcly join- 
ed at their bafe, appearing perforated by the 
branch-; and all the branches terminated by 
verticillatc or whorlcd bunches of clofe-iit- 
ting flowers of great fragrance, of difl'cr- 



en( colours and time of flowering in the' va- 
rieties. 

Varietiis of this.'] Early white-flowering, 
appearing in May — early red- flowering, ap- 
pearing alfo in May — late red-flowering, ap- 
pearing in June and July, and is a fine fort 
— yellow-flowered — ever-green red flowering, 
the leaves large, thick, and remain all the 
year ; and it flowers from June until the end 
of autumn. 

This fpecies and varieties are eafily diftin- 
guilhed, by producing their flowers in whorl- 
ed bunches, appearing as if three or four 
bunches grew Out of one another; are large, 
numerous, and fweetly fcented. 

The following is alio valuable for its large 
elegant flowers ; but they are almoft devoid- of 
fcent. 

10. Lonicera fempervirens. 
Ever-green Trumpet- flowered Honcyfuckle J] 
Rifes with a fhrubby declinated ftalk, fending 
out flender, long, trailing, reddilh branches; 
oblong-oval, clofe-fitting, lhining, ever-green 
leaves, in pairs oppofite, the upper ones clofe- 
lyjoin at the bale, appearing perforated by 
the (hoot, and all the branches terminated by- 
naked verticillatc fpikes of long, unreflexed, 
deep-fcarlet flowers, of great beauty, but lit- 
tle fragrance. 

This fpecies and following varieties of it 
are alfo diftinguifhable by their flowers grow- 
ing in whorled fpikes. 

Varieties of this.] Large Virginia trumpet- 
honeyfuckle, having large bright- fcarlet flow- 
ers — minor Carolina irumpet-honeyfuckle, 
with (mailer fcarlet flowers. 

Thefe are all rhe principal forts of Loni- 
ccra that merit culture in our gardens, and 
that are generally to be met with in the nurfe- 
ries for falc. 

The flowers of all the ten fpecies and re- 
fpe£tive varieties are of one Angle, oblong, 
tubulous petal, it having the lower part a long 
tube, enlarging at top, and deeply divided 
into five, moftly reflexed fegments (lee the 
Characters) ; and thofe of moft of the forts are 
ornamental, but preference is due to thofe of 
the trailing kinds, and which poflefs alio the 
grcatelt fragrance. 

The plants of all the forts are ihrubby, dur- 
able in root, Item, and branches j and ib 
hardy as to grow in any common i oil and 
lituation, both in open cxpofures, and under 
ihades of trees, more particularly the trailing 

They arc all admirable furniture for orna- 
mental plantations in garden. 1 -', both for the 
variety of their different grow ths, and orna- 
ment and fragrance of their flowers ; though 
the 
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the Rowers of the upright kinds are not fo 
lhowv as thofe ot the trailers ; but they, how- 
ever, exhibit an exceedingly agreeable variety. 



ever, exniou an cM-reum^j . = 

Thofe of the trailing fpecies have certainly 
rlie nreateft merit both in their numbers, frze, 
c!eo?.nce, and odour, as well as m duration ; 
however, the fhrubs of all the forts arc pro- 
per to be introduced as plants ot ornament 
hi everv fhruhherv ; the upright kinds to in- 
termix 'as ftandard fhrubs, they having up- 
right firm Hems, ami ereft moderate-ihoot- 
ine branches, forming handlome heads ; mn 
the trailing kinds, whofe branches are great 
ramblers, "and, without fupport, trail along 
the ground, ihould generally be introduced as 
climbers, having ftout flakes placed to each 
for them to climb upon, which they etteut 
by afcending fpirally round the fupport, to a 
confiderable height : and may alio be placed 
to afcend round the flcms of trees, and to 
climb among the boughs of the adjacent 
bufhes, fhrubs, and hedges, which they will 
effect in a very agreeable manner, by inter- 
weaving their branches therewith, mount 
aloft, fpread about, and Ihow their flowers *r 
top, appearing as if produced from the pla 
upon which they climb. Thus by different 
orders of planting, may all the forts of L 
tera, both upright growers and climbers, be 
made to ornament our gardens. 

I mould advifc to dil'perfe plenty of the dif- 
ferent climbing Lituaras near the fides of all 
the principal walks, both for the beauty of 
their flowers, and for the delightful odour they 
conftandy emit all around. 

Thefe' climbers are likewife proper for 
training againft walls and arbours, &c. tor 
the ornament and fragrance of their flowers, 
training their branches four or hvc inches 
afunder ; obferving to thin out the fupcrabun- 
dant (hoots annually, and train in fome of the 
moft robufl for fucccflion wood, either at full 
length, or (hortcned as it may fcem proper tor 
the^fpacc dcfigned to fill. 

Having obferved above, that the trailing 
kinds are principally adapted tor climbers. I 
would however remark, that with a little 
pains they may alfo be made to form low 
bufhy (landards ; this is done by training then 
at firft to one upright (tern, by means ot 
flakes, and prune their rambling young Ihoots 
every year, as fhort as you (hall fee occafion, 
fo as to keep them within proper bounds; by 
this practice they may be made to form tole- 
rable ft.ind.ud fhrubs, with crctf firm ftcms, 
.and bufhy heads ; as, however, they will lull 
run out into long rairibling flioois, thefc may 
be pruned accordingly. 

The ever-green kinds of thefc fhrubs arc 
4 
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principally all of the. climbing tribe, and have 
Angular merit, not only in their ever-green 
foliage, plenitude, and elegance ot their 
flowers, but in their long continuance in 
bloom, which is frequently from June till 
November, and fomctimes till Chnftmas, and 
after, in mild feafons ; and thofe of the Loui- 
cera CaprifoUmn, or Italian kind, impart a molt 
aorceable fragrance :' all of which kinds hav- 
ing long trailing twining branches, will form 
beautiful climbers ; they may alfo be trained 
as ftandards by the means of fupportmg their 
flems at firft, and flopping their young Ihoots 
as hinted above ; but the Italian fort being 
the ftrongeft (hooter, is the beft for this pur- 

P °A*s to the general culture of all the forts, 
thev require very little ; the upright forts in 
particular require to have only their (hag- 
gling (hoots ihortened, and dead wood cut 
out ; and the climbing kinds, which a T e train- 
ed as climbers, muft have their branches con- 
ducted in a proper manner upon their refpec- 
tive fupports ; and every year all rambling 
Ihoots muft be reduced and trained as you 
thall fee proper, fo as to preferve them with- 
in due limits and order, except you defigu they 
mall run wild in their own rural way, efpe- 
cially thofe intended to climb among the 
branches of trees, (hrubs, and bufhes ; thofe 
alfo intended to cover arbours and leats, fhould 
be pruned and trained annually, laying the 
(hoots along at their length, efpeeially till they 
have covered the allotted fpace ; fhortenmg 
or clearing out, however, all tuch (hagglers 
which cannot be properly trained; likewife 
fuch of thofe forts as are trained againft walls, 
&c. muft have an annual pruning and train- 
ing, by going over them two or three times 
in faminer, laying in fome of the mo ft con- 
venient proper Ihoots, fome at their length, 
Ihortening or retrenching others as it lhall 
fcem necefTary to preferve regularity, and the 
proper fucccflion of flowers ; obferving, how- 
ever, to train enough, at this time, of tuch 
particularly as (hall appear ncccfCary to conti- 
nue the bloom as long as pofliblc ; and m 
winter-pruning, thin out all thofe left in fum- 
mcr, which may appear fuperfluous or un- 
necclTary, and fhortcn all fuch as arc too 
long for' the fpace allotted for them, efpeeially 
all thofe with weak (haggling tops; and nail 
in the remaining proper branches and ihoots 
clofc to the wall. 

Preparation of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the forts is cfteded 
by layers and cuttings, more particularly the 
latter ; both of which readily emit roots, and 
form plants in one year, fit to tranfplant : 
fome 
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fome forts are alfo propagated.by fuckers, and 
by feed. 

By Layers. — In autumn, winter, or fpring, 
lay a quantity of the lower young {hoots of 
the former fummer, by Ample laying, fliort- 
ening their flraggling tops ; they will be well 
roote'd by autumn following, each commenc- 
ing a good plant, and fhould be taken off and 
planted in nurfery rows for a year or two, to 
acquire proper Aze and ftrength for ufe. 

By Cuttings. — Any time from October till 
March is the proper time for this work, but 
the fooner the better ; and by which method 
great quantities of the plants may be raifed, as 
almoft every cutting will readily grow. Chufe 
the young (hoots of the former fummer, the 
flrongcft and moll robuft, and which divide 
into cuttings from about fix or eight to ten or 
fifteen inches long; plant them in rows in any 
fhady border of common earth, a foot afun- 
der, and half that diftance in each row, or 
clofer if great quantities are required, putting 
each cutting two parts out of three, or more, in- 
to the ground; they will take root freely with- 
out any trouble, and fhcot at top, fo as to 
form proper plants by autumn following, at 
which time, or in fpring, they may be tranf- 
planted into the nurfery quarters, to have more 
room to grow, placing them in rows two feet 
diftance, and a foot apart in the rows ; where 
let them remain a year or two, or till wanted 
for the fhrubbery. 

By Suckers. — The Lonhera DlcrvU/a fends 
up annually abundance of fpawn, or fmall 
fuckers from the root, by which it may alfo 
be propagated, each of which, taken up in 
autumn or winter, and planted in the nurfery ', 
will form a proper plant; obferving this fort 
is likewife propagated with great eafe by layers 
and cuttings as above. 

By Seed. — Several of the upright forts, and 
others, furnifh plenty of feeds, which if fown 
in autumn, in a bed of common mould, an 
inch deep, many of the plants will probably 
rife in fpring; but a great part of them are 
apt to remain till the fecond fpring before they 
appear. 

LOPEZIA, a genus of American plants 
remarkable for its novelty, and the Angularity 
of the ftruclurc of the flower. 

Clafs and order, JMonandr'ia Movogyma. 

Choreic! crs.~\Qh\.\x. y a four-leaved, narrow, 
concave, coloured cup. Corolla, four ir- 
regular petals, the two uppcrmoft linear and 
jointed, the lower ones orbicular, with long 
narrow claws, the ncdhrian oval petal below 
the corolla, with the fides folding together, 
nearly upright, containing within it the pillil 
and flumcn clafticnlly opening. Stamkn, 



a flender filament, topped with large anrhe- 
rae. Pxstillum, a round fmooth germen, 
ftyle flender, crowned with a capitated villous 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a round capfule of 
four cells containing very fmall oval feeds. 
There is but one fpecies, 
Lopezia raccmofa. 

Racemcus Jkfexican Lopezia,'] Hath an an- 
nual root, from which arifes a ftalk.five or 
Ax feet high, of a deep-red colour; the.hranches 
are like the (talk, and furnifhed with ovate- 
pointed, toothed leaves, placed alternately. 
The flowers ftand on long flender peduncles,, 
growing irregularly on hairy, leafy racemi 
terminating the branches. 

The great Angularity of this plant is its nec- 
tary embracing within it the ffcamen and piftil- 
lum: on touching it ever fo lightly with the 
point of a pin, while in this ftate, kfuddenly 
fprings back and quits the piftillum. and the 
lower elaftic part bent up and down in a pe- 
culiar manner. 

This plant being an annual, muft. be raifed 
from feeds had from abroad : they may be fown 
in the fpring, and kept in the ftove, when 
there may be a chance to get ripe feeds here. 

LORANTHUS, a genus of exotics for the 
ftove, with oval leaves, and flowers growing 
in bunches. 
Clafs and order, Hcxandrla Monogyma. 
CharaHersJ\ Calyx, a concave germ be- 
neath the flower. Corolla, fix oblong, re- 
volute, equal petals. " Stamina, fix awl- 
fhaped filaments joined to the tops of the pe- 
tals, with oblong antheras. Pisttllum, an 
oblong germen within or below the cup, ftyle 
fimple, crowned with an obtufe ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, an oblong berry ; with one cell 
containing a fingle oblong feed. 

There are feveial fpecies of this genus, but 
we fliall notice only one, viz. 
Loranthus amcricanus. 
Jmcrican Loranthus.~\ Rifes with a ftirub- 
by ftcm, eight or ten feet high, with feveral 
branches garni (hed with oval-oblong, entire 
leaves; the flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in a raccmus, and arc of a bright 
fcarlct colour; thefe are fucceeded by oblong 
black berries, containing oblong feeds. 

This plant is propagated by feeds fown as 
foon as thev are ripe, othcrwife they will 
not germinate before the next year; they 
fhould be fown in pots of rich earth and kept 
in a moderate hot-bed till autumn, when they 
muft be removed into the (love and plunged 
in the bark-bed, and afterward managed as 
other ftove plants of the like nature. 
LOTUS, BinlVfoot Trefoil. 
Jt confifls of herbaceous and under-fhrubby 
plants 
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-plants for the pleafurc-garden and grccn-houfcj 
fome trailers, andpfgnie of ereft growth, from 
one to two or three feet high, adorned moftly 
with trifoliate leaves, and papilionaceous or- 
namental flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Diadclphia Decandrla. - 
C keratitis.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-partetl at top, and permanent. Corol- 
la is papilionaceous, the (tandard roundifli 
and refiexed backward, the wings fhorter, 
broad and roundifh, and the keel fhon and 
clofed above. Stamina, ten diadelphous 
filaments, and fmali anthers;. Pistillum, 
an oblong taper germen, a Ample ftyte, and 
mflexed itigrna. Pericarpium, aclofe, cy- 
lindrical, bivalvular, unilocular pod, having 
numerous partitions fcparating the feeds. 

The name of Bird's-foot Trefoil given to the 
plants of this genus, is derived from the fan- 
, cied refemblance of the bended feed-pods of 
ibme of the forts to the toes of birds' feet. 

There are. many fpecies; but thofe com- 
mon to our gardens are a hardy herbaceous 
annual for die pleafure-garden,. and four un- 
der-ftirubby perennials for the green-houfe. 
Hardy Jnnual Kind. 

1. Lotus tetragonolobus. 

Tetra?onsus IVinged-poddcA Lotus, common- 
ly called ll'ingcd Pea.] Hath trailing, flendcr, 
branchy (talks, a foot long ; garnifhed with 
trifoliate oval leaves, accompanied by two 
oval bradles at their bafe ; and from the ax- 
illas of die branches large papilionaceous red 
flowers, one on each foot-ftalk ; fuccceded 
by tetragonous folitary pods, having a mem- 
bmnous wing, or lobe, running longitudinal- 
ly at each angle. 

Jt flowers ornamentally in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

This plant is of the tribe of hardy annuals, 
and has been long cultivated as a flowery 
plant to adorn the flower-borders, &c. is ge- 
nerally fown in patches where the plants arc 
to remain. 

Tender Green-houfe Kinds. 

Thefc kinds are perennial in root, and moft- 
ly with durable ftalks ; are natives of diftant 
warm countries, and require protection here 
from fro'ft, fo mud be kept in pots, and placed 
among the green- houfe plants. 

The forts arc, 

2. Lotus creticus. 

Cretan Silvery Lctus.~\ Hath a flendcr'un- 
der-lhrubhy ftalk, rifing by fupport three 01 
four feet high; ornamented vrith trifoliate 
bright-fiivery leaves; and from the (ides ol 
the branches long foot-ftulks, each terminat- 
ed by fcvcral yellow flowers, fuccceded by 
iubttrnatc puds. 

9 



3. Lotus Jacobaus. 

Lotus of St. James's Ifland.] Hath upright 
herbaceous ftalks, branching two or three- 
feet high ; adorned with narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
clofc-filting, whitifh leaves, fometimes are 
trifoliate, and quinquefoliate ; and from the 
upper part of the branches long flender foot- 
ftalks, terminated each by three or five yel- 
lowiili -purple flowers, fuccceded by fubter-. 
nate pods. 

It ilowers moft part of fummer and autumn, 
fuccceded by plenty of feeds. 

4. Lotus hirfutus. 

Hairy Italian Lotus.] Hath upright hairy 
flalks, branching a yard high ; garniihed with 
trifoliate hoary leaves; and from the fides of 
die branches longilh foot-ftalks, terminated 
by heads of whitifh hoary-cupped flowers, 
iucceeded by oval pods ; flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. . 

5. Lotus Dorycnium. 
(Do'rycnium) — or IVhite Auflrian Lotus.] 

Hath under-fhrubby fmooth ftalks, branching 
three or four feet high; fivc-lobed, hand-fhaped, 
hoary leaves ; and the branches terminated 
by aphyllous heads of fmall white flowers, 
fucceeded by (hort pods ; flowers in June. 

The flowers of all thefe fivefpecies of Lotus 
are of the papilionaceous or butterfly-fhaped 
kind, compoled each of four petals, i. e. a, 
vcxillum, two wings, and a carina. See the 
CAaraitcrs. 

The firft fpecies being a hardy annual of 
the flowery kind, is proper for ornamenting 
die compartments of the pleafure-garden. 
It is raifed from feed annually in fpring, in 
the open ground, in the places where the 
plants are to remain to flower. Sow it any 
time in fpring, from February till May, in. 
patches in different parts of the garden, five 
or fix feeds in each patch, half an inch deep j 
the plants will foon come up, which remain- 
ing in the fame place for flowering, require 
only occafional weeding, and may cither be 
fuffcied to trail, according to their natural 
growth, or may tie them up to flicks; they 
will flower equally well in cither method, 
exhibiting their ciimfon flowers very orna- 
mentally. 

This plant was formerly cultivated as an 
cfculcnt, for its young green feed-pods to 
dicfs and cat like peas, alfo in the manner of 
kidney-beans. 

The grccn-houfc kinds effect an agreeable 
variety 111 that collection, both in their foJi- 
.ij^e and flowers. They all require flicker 
ti oin Iroft, the two firft of them in particu- 
lar ; but (he two laft are fomcwliat hardier, 
•md will fometimes fuccccd in the full around 
all 
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all the year in a warm and dry fituation, fo 
mav place fome to take their chance; if, how- 
ever, is proper to keep fome of all the forts in 
puts of rich earth, in order for moving to 
Ihelter in winter. 

The propagation of thefe green-houfe forts 
is bv feed and by cuttings. 

li.y Seed. — Sow it in April in a warm bor- 
der ; or, to bring them more forward, in a 
moderate hot-bed ; ar.d when the plants are 
about three inches high, plant them in feparare 
fmall pots of light rich earrh, give water, and 
place them in the Ihude till fre/h -rooted. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young ftalks 
and branches, plailted any time from April 
rill July, in beds or pots of rich mould, giving 
(hade and water, they will emit roots, and 
form plants in a few weeks, but may be great- 
ly facilitated by covering them clofe with 
hand-glalfes till they begin to {hoot at top: 
then inure them gradually to the air, and foon 
after may be tranfplanted into feparate pots. 

LUN ARIA, Moon-wort, Satin-flower, 
or Honefty. 

The plants are tall, herbaceous, ornamental 
annuals and perennials, of upright branchy 
growth, for the pleafure-garden, rifing two 
or three feet high, garnifhed with heart- 
lhapcd and oval-lanceolate leaves, and cluf- 
ters and fpikes of tetrapetalous cruciform 
flowers, fucccedcd by broad, roimdifh, moon- 
fhaped, flat, very thin, pellucid pods, whitifh, 
and fatiny-fhining, fo tranfparent as to dis- 
cover the feed ihrough them , hence it is com- 
monly called Honefty. 

Clafs and order, 'J 'ctr adynamia SUlculofa. 
CJiaraclers.] Calyx, four oblong-oval de- 
ciduous leaves. Corolla, four large, oh- 
tufc, cruciform petals. Stamina, four 
long and two Ihortcr filaments, and creel, 
patent anthcrse. Pistillum, a pedicellated 
oval-oblong geruicn, very ihort ftyle, and* 
an obtufe entire ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a large, elliptical, plane, compreflcd, very thin, 
bilocnkir pod, eredled on a fmall foot-ftalk, 
containing kidney-fliaped, 'compreflcd, bor- 
dered feeds. 

There are but two fpecics, an annual and 
perennial, the former of which h;is been long 
a refidcsit of our gardens, commonly known 
by the name of Honefly. 
The fpeeies aje, 
I . L V n A rt I A annua. 

Annual Afoanwort, commonly called Satin- 
Jloiver, or Honr/ly.] Hath fibry roots, crown- 
ed by huge hcurt-lhaped leaves ; amidll them 
an upright redd i 111 flowcr-ftalk, branching all 
around, a yard high, adorned with hcait- 
ihaped leaves, oppolitc below and lifting dole 



above ; and from the fides and ends of all the 
branches, clutters of cruciform purple flowers, 
fuccccded by numerous, broad, moun-fhaped, 
white fa tiny, pellucid pods. 

Variety.'] Large-podded fatin-fiower, or 
honefty. 

Both die varieties flower in May or June, 
and their pods and feed ripen in' autumn ; 
the feed-pods being numerous, white, fatin- 
like, and tranfparent, exhibit a Angularly a- 
greeable.appearance ; and as they remai/i long 
on the branches, the ftalks are often cut ofF 
in September, and dried, then tied in fpread- 
ing bunches, to place in large rooms all win- 
ter, where they will appear very ornamental ; 
more efpecially if the pods are diverted of 
their outer hulks, they will be whiter, more 
fatiny and fhining. 

2. Lunar i A redi-viva. 
Rcdivive Sweet -fcented Maon-v.-ort.] Hath 
fibrated perennial roots ; upright, firm, tough 
ftalks, branching two feet high; garnifhed 
with oval-fpear-fhaped, rough leaves, placed 
alternate above ; and the branches terminated 
by fpikes of fweet-fcented flowers, of different 
colours in the varieties; fucceeded by oblong 
flat pods. 

Varieties.'] With purple flowers — with 
white flowers— and with yellow flowers; all 
flowering in June, fucceeded bv pods and ripe 
feeds in autumn, having the fame propertv as 
the former. 

The flowers of both the fpeeies and refpee- 
tive varieties are cruciform, and confift each 
of four heart-fnaped petals, are numerous on 
each plant and confpicuous. 

Both the fpeeies and their varieties are very 
hardy, and will grow any where; the tirft 
fort decays annually after having flowered and 
fecded ; but the perennial is of feveral v ears' 
duration in root, efpecially if cultivated in a 
drv, fandy, or ruhhWhy foil. 

The firft fpeeies, Lunaria annua, however, 
mav'beconlidered both as an annual and bien- 
nial; tor, as an annual, being fown'eailv 
in fpring, it will come up the fame feaf'Mi, a nil 
often run up to flower, perfect feed*, and 
wholly pciifli in autumn ; and as a biennial, if 
fown in fummcr, or early in autumn, it will 
rife the fame year, (land th? winter, (lower 
early in fummcr, perfect feeds in autumn, and 
then' totally perifh ; for, coniidercd cither ;is 
annual or'biennial, it always decays root ami 
branch foon after the feeds are lipe , rcmai ic- 
ing that the autunin-fown plants always grow 
flrongcll; and from fcattcreil or felf-fown 
feeds, numbers of young plums w ill rile fpon- 
taneoufly. 

But as to the fecond fort, it being- oner 

4 () \aikd, 
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mifcd, it remains perennial in root, fending 
up frcih ftaiks annually in fpring for flower- 
ing which always dhsav. as toon as they have 
perfect feeds. " " 

Tho propagation of both the fpecies, &rc. 
is by feed, in die natural ground in autumn 
or fpring, either in patches to remain, or in 
beds for tranfplautation.. By. the former me- 
thod the plants are generally flrongcr than 
thole whtch.are tranfplanted ; "but cliey fuccecd 
very well both ways ; obferving, when de- 
figned to fow them in patches, to put feveral 
feeds in each, half an inch deep, and when 
the plants conic up, leave only one of the belt 
in each patch ; and if intended to fow any for 
trjuiplaiUscion, low them evenly on any bed 
or border, axid rake them in ; and when the 
plants are two or three incites high plant them 
out, the annual lores where they arc finally to 
remim to flower, and the perennials cither 
where they are to remain, or in nurfery beds 
tlli autumn, then to be planted out for good. 

LUPINUS, Lupin?. 

This genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
fuwery annuals, and a perennial, all for the 
pleafure-garden, riling with upright ftalks, 
from ab:?ut a feet to three or four high ; or- 
namented with digitate or fingered leaves, 
and terminated by long whorled fpikes of pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. 

CJafs and order, Dladdph'ia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is moncphyllous and 
bifid. Corolla is papilionaceous, the vcx- 
iiium rounclifh-cordated, emarginated, with 
die Hues reflexed and comprefled, the wings 
nearly oval, and join attiieir bafe, and a nar- 
row, falcated, acuminated carina. Stamina, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and roundifli-oblong 
antherae. Pistillum, an awl-fhaped com- 
prcfTed germcn, fubulatcd ftyle, and obtufc 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a "large, oblong, 
comprelTed, acuminated, coriaceous, unilo- 
cular pod, containing feveral roundifh com- 
preffed feeds. 

There arc about feven fpecies, fix annuals 
and one perennial, all hardy, and moftly 
plants of ornament, both in their finciy digi- 
tate leaves, and variety of their flowers. 
Annual Kinds. 

Of thefc kinds there arc about four or five 
fpecies common to our gardens; have all ft- 
bratcd ro';?s, c.n.h plant rifing with one up- 
right branchy It dk, as in their dcfcripliou. 

I. I. up .':•;»;* luteut. 

Yethvj Lupine] Rifes with an upright llalk, 
bt-Anchino; ;i f, )() t or eighteen inches high ; gar- 
nii'heil with digitate leaves, of ei?ht or nine 
lo ig rwrmv loircs; and tl.r: ftalks and br.uv.hcs 
terminated by loofe whoilcd fpikes of yellow 
4 



flowers, having vcrticuTate cups with appen- 
dages, the upper lip bipartite, and the under 
one tridented ; flowers in June and July. 

The flowers of this have a fweet f i agra nce r 
for which peculiar merit it is ingreateftimation. 

2. Lupinus hirfutus. 

Hairy Giant Lupine*] J Rifes with an up- 
right, thick, downy, hairy ftalk, branching 
ftrongty two to three or four feet high ; gar- 
nifhed with digitate hart y leaves, of from nine 
to eleven oblong, wedge-fhaped, filvery- 
white lobes ; and the ftalk and .branches ter- 
minated by long whorled fpikes of large flow- 
ers, of different colours in the varieties, hav- 
ing alternate cups with appendages, the upper 
lip bipartite, the under one tridented. 

Varieties.] With blue flowers — with flefh- 
coloured flowers, commonly called Rofe Lu- 
pine. The flowers of both varieties are large 
and fhowy, appear in July, and are fucceed- 
ed by large, broad, hoary feed-pods. 

3. Lupinus angujtifohus. 
Narrow-leaved Tall Blue" Lupine.] Rifes 

with an upright firm ftalk, branching a yard, 
high ; digitate large leaves, of nine or ten ob- 
long, obtufc, bluifh lobes ; and the (talks and; 
branches terminated by whorled fpikes of blue 
flowers, having alternate cups with appen- 
dages, the upper lip bipartite, and the under 
entire; flowers in July. 

4. Lupinus varius. 

Variegated- [ceded Blue Lupine."} Rifes with- 
an upright firm ftalk, two feet and a half 
high ; digitate leaves, of fix or feven oblong 
hairy lobes, and the ftalk and branches ter- 
minated by fpikes of blue flowers, having 
fcmi-verticillate cups with appendages, the 
upper-lip bifid, and the under alinoft trident- 
ed ; and with variegated feed. 

5. Lupinus albus. . . 

While Lupine.] Rifes with an upright thick 
ftalk, branching two feet high ; digitate leaves 
of feven or eight narrow hairy lobes, covered 
with a filvery down ; and the branches ending 
in loofc fpikes of white flowers, having alter- 
nate cups without appendages, the upper lip 
entire, and the under tridented. 

All thefc annual Lupines rife from feed 
Sown annually in fpring and fummcr in the 
open ground, arrive to full growth in June 
and July, when they flower, and ripen feed 
abundantly in autumn ; then the plants totally 
peri (h root and branch. 

They arc all very ornamental in the plea- 
In re -garden, but the yellow foit claims prece- 
dence for the fweetnefs of its (lower. 

Perennial Kind. 
' There is but one fort ; it itt perennial in 
root, and annual in llalk. 

6. L'.MMNUS 
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6. Lupin us pcrcnnis* m ' 

Perennial Blue Virginia Lupine.') Hath long 
-filiated, creeping, deeply penetrating roots ; 
upright channeled ftalks, branching near two 
feet high ; digitate leaves of eight or ten fpeur- 
fhaped narrow lobes ; and the branches ter- 
minated by loofe fpikes of blue flowers, hav- 
ing alternate cups, without appendages, the 
upper lip emarginated, and the under one en- 
tire ; flowers in June. 

All the fpecies flower in June and July, and 
ripen plenty of feeds in autumn. 

The /lowers of all the forts are papiliona- 
ceous, confiding of four petals, that is, a 
ftandard, two wings, and carina (fee the Cha- 
raflers), and grow in ere£t fpikes, often dif- 
pofed in whorls one above another ; which, in 
all the forts, are fucceeded by oblong, com- 
preffed, leguminous pods, containing from 
three to five or fix roundi/h flat feeds. 

The leaves of all thefe plants are beautiful- 
ly digitated into many lobes, ftand moftly 
upon long foot-ftalks,'and exhibit an agree- 
able variety. 

The plants of all the forts fucceed in any 
of the open borders, &c. and effect a fine 
variety, as well as very ornamental appear- 
ance ; and are all ealily raifed from feed, 
which fhould generally be diipofed in fmall 
patches in the different flower compartments, 
in the places where it is deiigncd the plants 
fhall flower; placing fome more forward, and 
others backward, according to their order of 
growth; or fome mav be-fown in drills in 
beds, or the yellow Lupine alio in a drill 
along the edge of a border, and fome fown in 
pots, obferving the annuals mull be raifed every 
year, as they always pcrifh foon after they 
nave flowered and ripened feeds ; but the pei- 
cnnial fort, once raifed, is of fevcral years' du- 
ration. 

Propagation, CSV. of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
with the utmoft facility by feed in the full 
ground in March, April, and May; obferv- 
ing, that as too copious moifturc is apt to rot 
the feed, they fhould not be fown earlier than 
the middle or latter end of March, except on 
very dry warm foils. 

The annual forts fhould always he fown 
at once in the places where it is intended the 
plants arc to flower, for they do not fucceed 
by tranfplanlation; and to have a long fiicccf- 
fion of bloom, about three different fowings 
may be ncceflnry, from about the middle or 
Jattcr end of March until June, cfpcciajly the 
yellow fort, whofc bloom is rather of (hort 
duration ; obferving to fow all the forts in 
patches, four, five, or fix feeds in each, near 



an inch deep ; - and when the plants come 
up, leave only three of the beft of them, 
though of the large kind one or two may 
be fufficient in each place. When large quan- 
tities are required for ndfegays, to fupply the 
markets, &c. as prn&ifed about London with 
the yellow fweet-fcented fort, they may be 
fown in rows in beds, drilling them in an 
inch deep, allowing a foot between the rows. 
In either mode of fowing all the forts, let the 
plants remain in the fame place for flowering, 
as above mentioned, and keep them clean from 
weeds ; which is all the culture thev require; 
and by repeated fowings at a month's interval, 
till June, the bloom. may be continued from 
June or July until September or October ; and 
the firft fown plants will fumith plenty of ripe 
feed. 

Sometimes fmall portions are fown in au- 
tumn, in September, in a warm dry border 
of light earth, and the plants generally coming 
up the fame feafon, ftand the winter for flow- 
ering early next fummer; or more efFedlu- 
ally if fown in pots, and placed in garden 
frames in winter, to have occafional protec- 
tion from froft; and this latter would be eli- 
gible in the large blue and rofe Lupine, which, 
in wet cold autumns, ripen feed but indiffer- 
ently; fo by having protection of a frame 
as above, would flower early, and perfect 
their feeds before attacked by the autumnal 
rains. 

The perennial fort may be fown either in 
patches in the different compartments, as al- 
ready obferved, for the plants to remain where 
fown ; or may be fown in beds in drills, 
for tranfplantation ; hut as the plants gene- 
rally fend their roots deep into the ground, they 
commonly fucceed better when permitted to 
remain where raifed, than by removal ; how- 
ever, both methods may be praflifed occafion- 
ally ; and the plants once raifed remain dura- 
ble in root many years, fending up new ftalks 
annually in fpring. 

LUXURIANS,. Luxuriant Plants, Sec. 
Thefe arc fuch as are grcatlv augmented in 
growth beyond their common natural fb.ro; 
and it is obfervahle of fuch plants, <5cc. for the 
general part, that they rarely acquire that de- 
gree of perfection as plants of more moderate 
growth ; and which ftatc of Luxuriance fome- 
times happens through the excels of nourifh- 
incnt, and fometimcs by the nature of fome 
particular plants. 

Jhit Luxuriance operates differently ; it pre- 
vails fomctimcs in the whole plant, lometimes 
iu particular parts of a plant, as in fome of 
the (hoots, and frequently in the flowcis. 
(hall therefore conlider them under thefe three 
4 O 2 bead;. : 
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heads: I. Luxuriant Plants — a. Luxumnt 

Shoots — Luxuriant Flowers. 

1. Luxuiiaw PlaWfcaud Trees.— Thefe, as 
above ohierved, a re fuch. us (hoot coniiderabiv 
ftrouger than plants of the lame fpecies gene- 
rally co, and is applicable both to herbaceous 
plants and trees, ccc. and that very Luxuriant 
Plants and Trees never attain perfection to 
foon as moderate growers : as, for example, 
mam- forts of esculent plants which ihoot lux- 
uriantly u leaves and fbdks, &:c. fuch as cu- 
cumbers, melons, cabbage, cauliflowers, tur- 
iwpv radilhes, brans, peas, occ. never arrive 
lb loon to per reel ion as thofe of moderate 
gruw ;b; and fudi plants as appear to be natu- 
i_I;y of ihcmiUvcs of a very Luxuriant na- 
i...e, a: every improper to (land, from which to 
lave feed ibr propa ;ati;.n. 

The fame is al.b o'efcrvabic of fruit-trees : 
for fuch as are vesy Luxuriant (hooters are 
nmch ^longer hc^bre thev ^ stitain a hearing 

tain (iw)\ perfeai-m as m moderate-ihooting 
trees : this Luxuriance happens fometimcs 
through excels of nourishment, as before 00- 
ierved, and fometimcs is the nature of the 
tree, and very frcqiietuiy is acquired by 1111- 
Ikilful pruning, especially in wall-trees, eke. 
for it is very ottcu the practice ot fotne pru- 
xers, when wall or cfpatier trees affume 
a Luxuriant growth, co cut all the fhoots 
ihort; by wiuch practice, ■Fnflead of reducing 
tr.e tree 'to a moderate fu:e of (hooting, has 
increafed its vigour, becaufe, as wc have be- 
fore occafioually chfervsd, too considerable 
fhortening of Krone (hoots promotes their 
throwing out flill uronger, and producing 
more abundant or fupcrfluous wood. 

Therefore, in pruning very Luxuriant efpa- 
Licr arid wail-fruit trees, affile, diem fomewhat 
in their own way, as it were, by training in 
plenty of fhoots annually for a year or two, 
to divide the redundancy of fap ; that is, in 
training in tl/e nccctTary fupply of (hoots, both 
in the fummer and winter pruning, always 
leave them rather thicker than in the common 
practice, and mofily at full length, unlcfs it 
lhall fcem ncceffary to fhortcn any which arc 
of very conliderable length, or others, in fome 
particular part of the tree, to force out a fup- 
ply of %vood to iiil a vacancy, observing that 
Ibmi forts of fruit-trees fhouid never be ge- 
nerally (hurtcned in the common courfc of 
pruning, or only in cafual very extended, or 
particular irregular growths, or fometimcs 
ocudionaily (or ch': purpofe of procuring a 
lt.pply of wood as juft mentioned; which is 
puuicvdatly to be iciuar'-.ed in apples, pears, 



plums, cherries, figs. &c. for rf general 
ihortViiing was to bo practifed to thefc forts, 
they would continue (hooting every year fo 
luxurianily to wood, that they would never 
dorm themlelves into a proper bearing ftatc : 
even in thofe trees whole ihortening is necef- 
farily practifed in winter to moft of the an- 
nual fupply of (hoots, as in peaches, necta- 
rines, ccc. it, in cafes of Luxuriant growth, 
thoukl be very fparinglv performed, that is, 
not to cut rhe general (hoots very (hort, and 
fume oi the mole vigorous leave almoft or 
quite at full length. 

This is the only method to reduce a Lux- 
uriant tree to a moderate growth, and to a 
1 'earing (hue ; for by training the (hoots thick - 
ei, and leaving them longer, and continuing 
it for a year or two, the redundant fap con- 
iequcntly having greater feope to divide itfelf, 
it cannot break out with that Luxuriance, as 
when it has not half the quantity of wood to 
fupply with nouriihment, as in the cafe of 
pruning (hort ; and by praclifing the above- 
hints, a Luxuriant tree may in two years be 
brought to a moderate growth, and become a 
good bearer. See Espaliers, Wall- 
trees, P&UNIKC, &C. 

Luxuriance feldom occurs with anv conti- 
nuance in ftandard-trees where permitted to . 
take their natural growth, except fome cafual 
draggling (hoots, which fhouid always be 
taken out hy the rules mentioned in the fol- 
lowing articles. 

2. Luxuriant Shoots. — Thcfc are applica- 
ble principally to trees and fhrubs ; but are 
more particularly to be attended to in the cul- 
ture of the fruit-tree kind, and efpecially thofc 
of wali and cfpalier trees which undergo the 
difc'plinc of an annual pruning ; Luxuriant 
(hoots, therefore, arc frequently mentioned 
in the culture of the fcvcral forts of fruit- 
trees, and in that of others occafionally. 

However, Luxuriant (hoots arc fuch which 
(hoot fo vigoroufly in length and fubflance, 
as greatly to exceed the general growth of 
thofe ufually produced on the fame kind of 
plant or 'tree, and arc fometimcs general, 
and fometimcs only happens to particular 
(hoots in different parts of a tree, &c. and 
thofe (hoots denominated Luxuriant, are dis- 
coverable by their extraordinary length and 
thickneis, and by their vigour of growth, 
which always greatly impovcrilhcs the other 
more moderate (hoots in their neighbourhood, 
and likewife the fruit, eke. as well as often oc- 
cafions a very irregular growth in the refpec- 
tive tree:;; and Inch (hoots veiv frequently 
o< cur in wall and rfpalicr fVuit-irces, hy the 
eli'eds of pruning. , SVbcn tiicy ate in.genc r 
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ral fo, that is, all or rnoft of the (hoots of 
an efpdier or wall-tree are "Luxuriant, ma- 
nage them as above directed in treating of 
Luxuriant trees ; bt:f when luxuriance hap- 
pens to particular /hoots here and there in- a 
i'ruit-trcc, or indeed any other tree or llirub 
under training, that fuch /hoots being both of 
fuch a very Luxuriant nature as to draw the: 
nourifliiiient, or lap at the expenfe of ail the 
adjacent moderate ihoots on the fame tree, 
ar.cl often by its vigorous irregular growth, 
cannot be trained with any degree of regula- 
rity ; fo that confjJering theie difadvantages 
of ftraggling Luxuriant ihoots, they mould 
for the rooft part, as foon as difcoverable, in 
fummer or winter pruning, be cut out, tak- 
ing them off as clofe as poffible to the part of 
the branch from whence they originate, that 
no eye" may be left to /hoot again ; unlefs, 
however, fuch a (hoot /hall rife in any part 
of a tree or fhrub, where a further fupply of 
wood may be requifite; in which cafe it may 
be retained, and ihortened as it ihall feem 
convenient to force out a fupply of more 
ihoots laterally to rill the vacancy. 

But, as above noticed, where a wall or e- 
fpalier tree is wholly of a Luxuriant nature, 
producing almoft in general Luxuriant fhoots, 
leave them thicker, or more abundant, and 
train them along moftly at full length, and by 
thus leaving a larger fupply of wood for the 
fap to divide itfelf, the tree in two feafons 
will be reduced to a more proper growth ; 
when it may afterwards be managed according 
to the general rules. 

As Luxuriance alfo cafually prevails in mod 
other trees and ihrubs, they ihould have oc- 
cafional attention, on that occurrence, to 
prune them to fome regular order, efpecia'Ily 
in their younger advancing growth, or after- 
wards occasionally in fome particular forts, as 
it may fectn neccflary : fo as, in either of 
which, when any f! niggling /hoots, eke. af- 
fume a very Luxuriant rambling grcwtli, 
greatly exceeding the other general branches, 
the Luxuriance Ihould be either more or lefs 
reduced to fome regulation, or cut entirely 
away clofe to its origin, as may feem molt 
expedient, according \o the nature of growth 
of the trees or fhrubs in which it happens to 
occur, either in fummer or winter, ike. 

3. Luxuriant Flowers.— Ml double (lowers 
may be conlidercd as Luxuriant, efpecially 
fuch which have cijher the cup or corolla 
multiplied, or fo augmented in the number of 
their leaves, or flower petals, inward, as to 
exclude fome pail of the fi unification, for 
the fame is oblci vable in flowers as in efcu- 
lcnt plants and fruit- trees, that Luxuriance. 



though in a. different way, tends to their im- 
perfection in rhe original' intention of nature ; 
the flower being de/igned for perfecting the. 
fruit andfeed; but when the petals are multi- 
j>!ied to the diminution of the ftamina, &c. fo 
that no impregnation enfues, no fruit or feed' 
can be produced, confequcntly, by the Luxu- 
riant augmentation of the corolla, plants cfreit 
become barren. 

Luxuriance in flowers, however, in the 
double varieties of moll kinds produced on 
what may be deemed ornamental-flowering 
plants, is in many forts generally confidered 
as a fupcrior degree of perfection ; and con- 
fifts of three modifications. Firft, fuch dou- 
ble flowers as have the petals multiplied, yec 
do not entirely exclude the ftamina.' Second- 
ly, fuch in which, by the multiplicity of the 
petals, all the ftamina are excluded, fo that 
no impregnation can be effected. Thirdly, 
fuch flow ers as produce one out of another,, 
as in the prolific anemone, &c. 

But Luxuriant flowers which do not ex- 
clude all their ilamma, are capable of im- 
pregnation, and confequently produce feed. 

The higheft degree of luxuriance is often 
obfervable in carnations, anemones, ranun- 
culufes, poppy, lychnis, peony, narcifTus, vio- 
let, &c. 

LYCHNIS, Lychnis, or Campion, includ- 
ing alfo the Eachelor's-button, Catch-fly, &c. 

It confifrs of hardy, herbaceous, very flo- 
riferous ornamental perennials, of upright 
growth for the pleafure-garden, and one for 
the grecn-houfe ; all rifing with erect firm 
ftalks, two or three feet hi & h, adorned at 
each joint with long fpear-pointed leaves ; and 
all the ftalks terminated by clufters and fpikes 
of quinquepetalous, very confpicuous flow- 
ers, of different colours in the different fpecies 
and varieties. 

Oafs and order, Dccandr'ia Pcntagynia. 

C/itiraflcrs] Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubulous, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla, five petals, having long tails, or 
ungues, the upper part or limb broad plane, 
and in fome cut into fegmeuts. Stamina, 
ten long filaments, alternately arranged, and' 
attached to the ungues of the petals, and in- 
cumbent anthers:. 1'istii.lum, a fuboval 
germen, five long fty'es, and rcllrxed downy 
fligmas. Pericarpii'M, an oval, unilocular, 
quinquevalvular. covered capfule, having nu- 
merous roimdifh feeds. 

There are about five fpecies, that have 
merit as garden-plants, viz. the fcurlct Lych- 
nis — Baehcloi Vlnstlon — Catch-fly — Ragged' 
Robin ; each comprifmg fome varieiics— and 
the Chincfu Lychnis. 

The 
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The fpecies are; 

i. Lychnis ch^leedonica. 

Chaiadcman L+fcs "Major, w Scarlet 
Lreinis.] Hath a ribs ated perennial root ; up- 
right, ftraight, hairy, annual italks, riling two 
to three or four feet high ; garnifhed with 
long, fpear-pointed, clote-fittuig leaves, by 
pairs oppofite ; and the {talk crowned by a 
larpe, compacr." flat-topped hunch of fcarlet 
or flame-coloured dowers, in June and July. 

Varieties.} With .tingle fcarlet flowers— 
with large double icarlet flowers, of exceed- 
ing beauty and elegance — with pale-red flow- 
ers—with white flowers. 

Ofthefe varieties of this fpecies, the dou- 
ble fcariet Lychnis is fuperior for fize and 
".elegance, the flowers being large, very dou- 
ble, and collected into a very large bunch, 
and exhibit a charming appearance; the fin- 
ale fcarlet kind is alfo very pretty ; and the 
others effect an agreeable variety with the 
fcarlet kinds. Ail the Angles furnilh plenty 
of feed, by which they may be railed abun- 
dantly; but the double, by its multiplicity of 
petals, excluding the generative organs, rarely 
ever produce feed, fo can only be propagated 
bv flipping the roots, and by cuttings of its 
iiower ftalks. See the Propagation. 

a. Lychnis dissca. 

Diacous Lychnis, commonly called Bache- 
lor's -btit ton.] Hath hbrated perennial roots ; 
upright ftalks, branching very diffufe and ir- 
regular, two or thiee feet high; having oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, by pairs oppo- 
iite ; and all the branches terminated by ciuf- 
ters of dioecious flowers of different colours 
and properties in the varieties ; flowering in 
.Aprii and May. 

Varieties.'] Common Angle red-flowered 
Bachelor's-button — double red — double white 
— and fingic whitc-flowcrcd. 

The double varieties are exceedingly orna- 
. mental in their bloom ; the flowers large, 
very double, and continue long in blow ; the 
fmgle red fort grows wild by ditch fides, and 
other rnoifl places in many pans of England ; 
from which the doubles were accidentally ob- 
tained hy culture in gardens, and arc piopa- 
gated only by flipping the roots ; and the (in- 
gles, bcth by roots and by feed. 

The flowers are often dioecious, i. e. male 
and female on diftincl plants. 

3. Lychnis vi/earia. 

Vi/ccir,, or Clammy Lychnis, commonly call- 
ed Catch-fy.] Hiitli hbry perennial roots, 
crowned by a tuft of long, grafly leaves clofc 
to the ground ; many eredf, flraighl, fingic 
flalks, rifing a foot and a half or two feet 
high, cxfuding from their upper part a vifcuti* 



or clammy matter; garnifhed with long nar- 
row leaves, by pairs oppofite ; and terminated 
by many rcddiih-purple flowers, in clutters 
one above another, forming a fort of long 
lool'e fpikc; all the flowers with entire petals ; 
flowering in May, 

Varieties.] With fmgle red flowers— with 
douhle red flowers — with white flowers. 

The double variety is confidcrably the mod 
eligible for general culture, and is propagated 
in plenty by parting the roots. 

i\ll the varieties of this fpecies emitting a 
glutinous liquid matter from their ftalks, and 
dies happening to light thereon, fomctiir.es 
flick and entangle themfclvcs, the plant there- 
by obtained the name Catch-fly. 

4. 'Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 
Cttckoo-fiower Lychnis, or Meadow Pink, 

commonly called Ragged Robin.] Hath fibry 
perennial roots ; upright, branchlcfs, channel- 
ed italks, rifing near two feet high ; garnifhed 
with long, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves, "in 
pairs oppoiite ; and terminated by branchy 
foot-ftalks, fuftaining many purple, deeply 
quathifid flowers; appearing in May. 

This fpecies, in its fmgle ftatc, growing 
wild in this country, and the flowers having 
each pc:al deeply quadrifid in a torn or, rag- 
ged-like manner, the plant obtained the ruf- 
cic name of Ragged Robin. 

Varieties.] With fmgle flowers — double 
flowers. The double fort is a large, very mul- 
tiple, fair flower ; is an improved variety of 
the fmgle, ninth grows wild in moft of our 
rnoifl: meadows, and is rate! y cultivated; but 
the double, being very ornamental, merits cul- 
ture in every garden ; it, like the other double 
Lychnifcs, rarely produces feed, but is cafily 
propagated by flipping the roots. 

5. Lychnis corona la. 

Coronate foiuered, Chinefe Lychnis.} Hath 
a fibrous, perennial root, upright annual 
llalks, riling about two feet high, garnifhed 
with fmooth, oval, fpear-pointed leaves, by 
pairs oppofite, fitting clofe to the ftem; the 
flowers arc large, and come out fingly on 
foot-ftalks, arifing from the axillas of the 
leaves, they arc of a rich orange colour, and 
crcnatcd unequally 011 their edges. 

Of the above, the tirft four fpecies and rc- 
fpccTwe varieties arc very hardy ; all fibrous- 
rooted, the roots perennial; but aie annual 
in flalk, which rifing in fpring, flowers in 
fummcr, fuccccded in the Angles by plenty of 
feed in autumn ; by which all the fmgle va- 
rieties may be railed in abundance, nut the 
doubles only hy dividing the roots, and fomc 
by cuttings of tlic nWcr-ftiilks. 

The flowers of moll of the forts, confidcr- 
cd 
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' ed Separately, are Smalliih, but their numbers 
on each plant render them conspicuous ; each 
flower, in its fingle (late, is compofed of five 
plane petals (fee the Charatlers) ; but in the 
doubles, the petals are numerous ; the finglcs 
Succeeded by plenty of feed, but the doubles 
rarely any. 

All thefe plants are very ornamental fur- 
niture for the pleafure-garden, particularly 
the doubles, and will profper in any common 
foil, to remain in all weathers unhurt, and 
each individual be of many years' duration in 
root; which, when of fome (landing, fend up 
many ftalks every Spring, and which being 
all terminated by numerous flowers, make a 
tine appearance in Summer; but the Scarlet 
Lychnis claims preference, efpecially the dou- 
ble kind, which is Singularly beautiful; even 
the Single fcarlet fort is alfo very fhowy add 
pretty, and by fome preferred to the double ; 
all the other Species, however, in their respec- 
tive double-flowered States, are pretty orna- 
ments for the principal compartments of the 
pleaSure ground. 

All the forts are kept in the nurSeries for 
Sale ; and having a few plants of each, may 
foon increafe the (lock. 

They may be planted any time from Octo- 
ber till March or April, in open weather; 
though if in autumn, or early part of Spring, 
will flower Stronger accordingly in their pro- 
per ScaSon; observing to place the tallefi 
growers the tnoft backward, the others more 
toward the front, according to their feverai 
degrees of height. 

All the culture they require^ is the clearing 
them from weeds in Summer, in common 
with the other plants of the fame compart- 
ments ; Supporting with Stakes the ftalks of 
rhofc which Shall need it, and cutting down 
the decayed Stalks in autumn. 

The fifth fpecics being Similar in its nature 
of growth to the other tour forts, Succeed by 
the Same mode of culture in planting and pro- 
pagation, only as being rather tendcrilh, fome 
ihould he moltly planted in pots, in order Sor 
moving under protection of a frame or grecn- 
houfc in winter. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

7'hc propagation of all the forts is exceed- 
ing cafy ; all the Singles by feed, and parting 
the roots ; and the doubles by dividing or 
flipping the roots only, Sometimes alfo by cut- 
tings of their (talks ; all performed in the full 
ground. 

By Seed. — The (ingles may he railed in 
great plenty this way, though hue few of them, 
except the (ingle Stat let Lychnis, are worth 
ailing, Since the doubles may be So e.ilily 



increaSed by flipping the roots, Sec. March = 
or April is the proper time for Sowing, chuf- 
ing a bed or border of light earth, which be- 
m g dug, *° w the feeds on the furface, each, 
fort Separate, and rake them in, or cover 'them 
in lightly with earth ; or may be fown in 
(mail drills ; the plants will come up in two 
or three weeks: give occafional waterings and 
hand-weeding - and in June or July, when 
the plants are two or three inches high, plane 
them out in beds or borders, in rows iix 
inches afunder ; water them till freSh-rooted, 
and let them remain till October, or follow- 
ing Spring, then tranfplant them where they 
are to remain, and they will all flower the 
following Summer. 

By Slipping the Roots. — All the forts, both 
Single and double, may he propagated by this 
method ; but is more particularly applicable 
to the doubles, becaufe they cannot with cer- 
tainty be obtained from feed ; the befl feafon- 
for performing this work is autumn, after the 
flalks decay; it, however, may alfo be done, 
in the Spring : the double fcarlet Lvchnis af- 
fords cfF-fets the moft fparing of-any ; all the 
others afford plenty; as to the method of flip- 
ping them, the whole root may either be tak- 
en up and divided into as many flips as are 
furnilhed with proper root-fibres', or the main 
root may (land, and flip off as many of die 
outer ofr-fets as Shall Seem convenient ; if the 
flips taken off" in either method are tolerably 
llrong, the bell of them may be planted at 
once where they are to remain ; but if rather 
Small and weak, it is the moil eligible to plant 
them in nurfery'-rows, half a foot afunder, to 
remain a year, then transplanted for good. 

By Cuttings of the Stalks. — This is more 
particularly neceffary for the double fcarlet 
Lychnis, when it increafes but Sparingly by 
off-Sets oS the root. The work is performed 
in fummcr, when the Stalks are well advanc- 
ed in growth, but before they flower, or have 
become hard and woody : cut Some oS them 
ofTcloSe to ihc bottom, and divide them into 
lengths of from three to rive joints, and plant 
them in an eallcrlv border of rich earth, inferr- 
ing them two parts of three, or more, into 
the ground, leaving only one joint out ; give 
water ditvdlv, and repeat it, together with 
occafional (hade in hot weather, and they will 
be well roo:cd, and form proper plants' (it to 
tranfplant in autumn. 

If the above cuttings, as foon as planted, 
aic covered down dole with hund-glafies, ic. 
will greatly promote their rooting,' So as to 
form ll router plants before wimet, 
I.YCIUM, Box-horn. 
This genus retains three or (our uViihbv 
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exotics of Africa, &c. for the green-houfe 
and ihvubbeiy, riling from about lix or eight 
to ten feet high, araial with fpines, and ad- 
orned with final! entire leaves, and monope-- 
tulot.s infundibu'iform flowers. 

Ciafs ami order, Pentandria Afamgyth. : 
C«ani<7frj.] Calyx is fmail, otuufe, e- 
rect, hye-paned, and permanent. Corolla.. 
one ftmiiel-(lu:ped petal, having a cviindric' 
incurved tube, divided above into hve fmall : 
fegments. Stamina, five fhort tabulate 
fiiame.us, and erect anthers. Pistillum, 
a roundilh gennen. ii tuple ft vie longer than 
the tlamiua, and thick bi rid ftigma. Peri- 
CA3.PICM, a roundilh biiocuiar berry, and 
numerous reniiorm feeds. 

The fpecies known in our gardens are, 

1. Lycium a/rum. 

Jf>kan Box-thorn.'] Hath fhruhby irre- 
gular funks, branching r.inc or ten feet high, 
liie branches whitifh, crooked, knotty, and 
armed with long (harp fpines ; numerous 
imali linear leaves in clutters, of different iizes 
in each cluftcr, the fmuller ftanding at the 
ba'.'e of the larger ; and purple flowers on 
ihoit foot-ftaiks from the fules of the branches. 

2. Lycium barbarum. 
Barbary Box-thorn.} Hath (hrubby ftaiks, 

branching irregulaiiy fix or feven feet high, 
the branches wnksili, and armed with thorns ; 
j'mall, fpear-lliaped, thick, whitifh leaves, 
placed irregularly ; and fmall wliite flowers 
from the hues of" the branches, having bifid 
cups; flowering in June. 

Of tins fpecies are the two following va- 
rieties, both fhruhby trailers, of hardy tem- 
perature ; they were formeily confuiercd as 
difsinct fpecies, but obfervatiuii has determin- 
ed them to be varieties only of the above fpe- 
cies. Lycium barbarian. 

(LatifrA'ium) Broetd-icaved Barbary Lycium.'] 
Hath fhrubby, decimated, vcy diflutcd (talks, 
and branches of trailing growth, advancing 
hrcgulaily many (ect in length, fprcad :ibf)ut 
every wav, and armed with very long thorns; 
laiger, oval-fpear-fhaj>ed, thick, whitilh-grcen 
leaves, growihg on all (ides by threes ; and 
purpliih flowers, fmgiv on (hoit foot-ftalks 
from the fides of t!ie branches, having bifid 
cups ; flowering from Augufi till October. 

( /h'fttftfciittm) farrow-leaved Barbary Ly 
eium.] Hath Ihiubhy, very branchy (talks, ot 
trailing growth, fpiending irregularly every 
way, armed with fliort :!u>i ns; long, lanceolate, 
narrow, alternate, whitilh-grccn leaves ; and 
/mall flowers, h iving bind cups ; flowering in 
June and Julv. 

Tiic flowers of all the forts confifls of one 
ftjini'-l-ihaped petal, with an incurved tube, 



divided above intoo five parts ; fee the Charac- 
ters. 

All the forts are durable in -root, flem, 
and branches, and both the fpecies are ever- 
green, retaining their leaves all the year; 
and they all flower here annually in fum- 
mer. 

The two parent fj>ecics being fomewbat 
tender, require protection f rom froft, fo fomc 
thouid be kept principally in pots, and placed 
among the gieen-houfe plants, where, as be- 
ing cloiely garni ihed with numerous fmall 
foliage, they will effect an eligible variety m 
chat collection ; fome of them may alio be 
placed in a warm part of the fhrubbery to 
take their chance, and will fucceed tolerably, 
except in very fevere winters. 

But the two trailing varieties of the Lycium 
barbarum are hardy, fucceed in the open 
ground the year round, and are proper for the 
Ihrubbery, to introduce as trailers or climbers, 
for their branches trail and ramble about eve- 
ry way, fo fliould have fupport offtakes, &c. 
to train them upon. 

They all fucceed in any common earth of 
a g-rden ; let the green-houfc forts, however, 
be potted in light, rich, loamy mould, if pof- 
lible. 

Propagation. 
The propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
layers, and cuttings; bur as they all grow 
freely by the two latter methods, raifing from 
feed is almofc unneceffary, cfpecially to the 
two hardy varieties. 

By Seed. — This is fometimes praclifcd for 
the green-houfc kinds ; fo'w the feed in au- 
tumn in pots, an inch deep, which in win- 
ter place in a frame, Sec. to have Ihclter from 
holt, but to enjoy the full air in open wea- 
ther; and infpiing plunge them in a mode- 
rate hot-bed; it will form bring up tiic plants ; 
when they aie about three inches high,, plant 
chem in feparate pots, give water, and place 
them in the (hade till frefh-rootcd, and re- 
peat the waterings as there (hall be occa- 
iion. 

By Layers. — In fpring lay a quantity of the 
young branches, by (iinple or common lay- 
ing; they will readily emit roots, and be pro- 
per for tranfplantiug in autumn. 

By Cuttings. — In March or April plant 
cuttings of the young (hoots of the grecn- 
houfe kinds in pots, and plunge them in a 
fhady border, give writer in hot weather, and 
they will readily grow ; or if, any time from 
Apiil tiil the end of June, young cuttings are 
planted in a Ibady border, they will emit 
roots, and foim plants lit to he potted in au- 
■ r.nm ; but tunings of the two hardy vatic- 
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xlesi planted at almoft any tihhe-'of the year, 
TVill readily grow, though Yrom O&ober till 
March is the beft time, and they will form 
good 'plants by autumn following. *• '■■ ••' 

• LYSIMACHIA, Loofe-ftrife;- ' 

• ~The plants 1 are hardy herbaceous 'peren- 
nials and biennials, &e. of upright growth, 
moftly for the pleafure-garden, rifing with 
ere<3 ftalks, from about half a yard to two 
or three feet high ; garnilhed with narrow^ 
entire leaves : and terminated by fpikes, and 
cluflers of nionopetalous, rotated, five-parted, 
Spreading flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charaficrs.] Calyx" is erect, acutely 
"five-parted, and permanent. Corolla is 
mondpetalcus, rotaceous, and deeply divided 
Into five flat, open-fpreading fegments. Sta- 
mina, five fubulate filaments, and acumi- 
nated anchera?. Pistillvm, a round ger- 
" men, filiform ftyle, and obrufe ftigma. P£- 
iucarpium, "a globular, dec-emvalvular, 
unilocular capfule, having many angular 
feeds. . ; - 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
four or five commonly retained in gardens, 
and thofe moftly perennials; all the forts 
having fibratcd roots, fending up ftalks an- 
nually. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Lysimachia vulgaris. 

Common Great Tellow Loofe-flrife.] Hath 
a thick, crce'piug, widely-fpreading, reddim 
root; upright firm ftalks, three or four feet 
high ; garnifh'ed with fpear-fhaped, pointed, 
fertile leaves, by threes or fours; and each 
ftalk dividing at top into feveral foot-ftalks, 
each of thole terminated by a racenious cluf- 
ter of elegant yellow flowers, iiv June and 

J u, y- . 

This inhabits ditch-fides and moift places 
in many parts of England; but being a tall, 
fine, fhowy plant in bloom, it is admitted 
into large gardens for the variety of its 
flowers. 

2. Lysimachia ciliata. 

Ciliated Canadian 1 'e/low Loofe-Jirife. ] Ih th 
a creeping, fafl fprcading root ; many up- 
right ftalks, rifing two feet high ; oval-lan- 
ceolate, fmootli, op'pofile leaves ; having cili- 
ated foot-ftalks; and from 'the upper axillas, 
long {lender foot-ftalks, each fullaining one 
yellow flower, in June, and July.. 
.3. Lysimachia Nummular ia. , , . . . \ 

ftutmr.ularia, 2 'ellow Monty-wort, or Herb 
Tworpeucr.\. Math a ljnpll,.;ci,ceping, ipicad- 
ing root ; numerous, weak, tracing, rooting! 
ftalks; fmalU nearly heart-fhaped, finooth,t 
oppolitc leaves; and from the axillas, long,' 



flender foot-iftahVs, each having a. folitary yel- 
low; Sower, >in Juneand July. -J: •"i i 
It grows naturally m moift' fhady. . places in 
England, but is cultivated in many gardens 
for variety. .. ; ', ] 

4. Lysimachia falicifolia.. 
Willow-leaved white Spanijh Loofe-jTrifeJ\ ' 

Grows three feet high, having., fpear-fhaped, 
narrow leaves, and the ftalks terminated by 
long loofe fpikes of fine white .flowers, in. 
June, '. 1 . - 

5. Lysimachia Jlri£la. :< 
Straight bulb-bearing Loofe-Jlrife.~\ Grows 

with a fmootli, eredt, four-cornered ftalk, 
about, three feet high, having entire, fpear- 
fhaped, fefllle leaves, placed oppofite, and the 
ftalks terminated by long fpikes of yellow, 
red-fpotted flowers, which, inftead of pro- 
ducing feeds, are fucceeded . by fmall bulbs 
fitting on the ala; of the leaves. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are each of 
one rotaceous or wheel-fhaped, deeply five- 
parted petal, are very numerous on each 
plant, tolerably confpicuous, and are fucceed- 
ed by ripe feeds in autumn, except the cili- 
ated kind, which rarely produce feeds in Eng- 
land. ■• 

All the plants are perennial in root, 'and 
annual in ftalk, and all of -them. -multiply ex-^ 
ceedingly by their creeping roots. 

They are all very hardy, profper -.in any 
common foil and ■ iituation in a garden, but 
delight moft in fbmewhat fhady moift places- j 
they, ■ however, may be planted any .where 
to form variety, and their roots will abide 
for years, and increafe greatly fo.as to fend up 
many ftalks, and exhibit a very -fhowy bloom; - 

They may be planted any time from Octo- 
ber till "March, and . their culture- .is only ;tbe 
keeping them clear from weeds, and .cutting 
down their decayed ftalks in autumn, like 
other herbaceous perennials; and when the 
roots have fprcad too much, trim them in all 
around within due bounds. _ 
Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
abundantly by parting their roots anv time 
from the decay of the ftalks in autumn until 
new ones begin to rife in fpring. 

They may alio be propagated by feeds ; 
lowing them in autumn or fpring, upon an 
caft border, and the plants will rile plentifully 
in the (pring; fome of whicly ,yyhcu about 
tliice" inches higli, may 'be ' thinned' out and 
planted in a fhady border tiljl, autumn, \vheh 
thefe, and all xhe. others 'may be tranlplanted 
where tlWy ate to remain. " " . '• 

LY nfUM. .^ilTpw^hci^ or Purpf f 
Loofc-ftrile. • • " " . ' ' "• 
4 P It 
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It furnifltes fome hardy herbaceous, efeft- 

§ rowing, flowery perennials for ornamenting 
ie pleafure-gwdeu compartments, riling 
with upright ftaiksf from one to three or four 
feet high; adorned with cordate-lanceolate, 
and linear leaves ; and terminated by long 
fpikes of hexapetalous, very ornamental, pur- 
ple flowers. 

Oafs and order, Dodecandria Afowgynia. 
CharailmS\ Calyx is moriophyllous, cy- 
liiidric, having the brim indented in twelve 
parts alternately fmaller. Corolla, fix ob- 
long, obtiife, patent petals, inferted into the 
denriculi of the calyx. Stamina, twelve 
filaments, the upper ones the fhortcft, and 
affurgent anthersc. x Pistillum, an oblong 
gernien, fubulate, declinated ftyle, and rif- 
ing orbicular ftigma. Pkricarpium, an 
oblong, acuminated, unilocular, covered cap- 
tule, incioling numerous fmall feeds. 

There are about nine or ten fpecies, but 
not more than one in efteem for our purpofe, 
or that is commonly cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens, which, however, comprehends iome 
-varieties. 

Lythrum Salicaria. 

(Saiicarla) — or Camman fVtllovj-herb.'] 
Hath a fibrated perennial root ; upright, an- 
gular, purplifh ftalks, rifing three or four 
feet high; cordate-lanceolate leaves, oppofite 
by pairs ; and the ftalk and branches termi- 
nated by long, .erect fpikes of reddifli-purple, 
dodecandrious flowers, in July. 

Varieties.] With round leaves — with long 
acute leaves — trifoliate-leaved, growing three 
leaves at a joint — quadrifoliate, or four leaves 
at a joint — with quadrangular ftalks — with 
hexangular ftalks —with bright red flowers— 
purple-flowered— with verticillate or whorled 
flowers. 



This beautiful plant and varieties are refi- 
dents of brook-fides, and the like places in 
moft parts of England, and are oftcn^djfre- 
garded ; they however,, merit culture in every 
curious garden for their ftately growth, and 
ornamental appearance of their elegant flow- 
ers, which adorn the top of the ftalk in very 
long erect fpikes. 

Thqy may be employed to ornament any of 
the compartments of the pleafure-ground, but 
are the moft profperous in moilt, or fome- 
whatfliady fituation, in which they will grow 
taller, ilronger, produce larger fpikes, and 
continue longer in beauty ; they, however^ 
will grow freely any where. 

The plants may be eaiily obtained in the 
places of their natural growth, and are fold at 
moft of the nurferies ; and the feafon for 
planting them is any time in open weather 
from October till March. 

The propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by feed. 

By parting the Roots. — Autumn, in Octo- 
ber or November, is the beft feafon : the root 
may be divided into flips, preferving fibres 
to each; which if tolerably ftrong, plant them 
at once where they are to remain; but if weak, 
fet them in nurfery rows for a year. 

By Seed. — This is hardly worth practice, 
fince the plants may be increased with the 
utmoft facility by roots ; however the moft 
fuccefsful fowing feafon is autumn, foon after 
the feeds are ripe, fowing them in a bed or 
border of rich earth, and rake them in ; they 
will rife in fpring ; in fummer, if too thick, 
thin out fome and plant them in nurfery-rows 
till autumn ; when both "thefe, and thofe re- 
maining in the feed-bed, may be planted out 
for good, and will flower the next fummer. 
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MAGNOLIA, Laurel -leaved Tulip- 
s genus confifts of moft elegant ever- 
green and deciduous trees of North America, 
lor ornamental plantations, and tile grecn- 
noufci rifing with upright truulu, dividing 



MAG 

upward into fine regular heads ; adorned with 
noble large; oblong, fimplc foliage, and large 
novem-pctalous flowers of remarkable fra- 
grance ; which, in America, their native foil, 
arc fucceeded by a large egg-fhaped Arobilus- 
likc, fcaly fruit, compolcd of many com- 
prcflcd, 



MAG 

pre/fed, ' roimdiih, unilocular capfules, ' con- 
taining large pendulous, feeds", i'. e. that being 
difcharged firoin their departments, hang by 
long threads in a fingularly curious manner ; 
hut the fruit never attains perfection in Eng- 
land, and is not of the eatable kind. 
Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygyria. 
Characlcrs.] Calyx is three pctaliform, 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves. Corolla, 
nine oblong, concave, obtufe petals, harrow at 
the bafe. Stamina, numerous fliort filaments 
inferted into the general receptacle, and linear 
antherae attached to the fides of the filaments. 
Pistillum, numerous oblong-oval germina, 
very fhort, recurved, contorted ftyles, and, 
along each, a longitudinal hairy ftigiua. Pe- 
ricarpiuM, an oval cone,' compofed of 
many comprefled, roundifli, almofl imbricated; 
cluttered, unilocular, bivalvular capfules, 
each containing one roundifh-reniform, bac- 
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cated feed, hanging by flender threads from 
the fcales of the ftrobilus. 

There are but four fpecies, all of the tree 
kind, one of them an ever-green, and one of 
the moft fuperbly beautiful in the world; the 
other three are deciduous, and alfb very beau- 
tiful. All the forts,' though originally of 
American growth, profper in our gardens in 
the full ground all the year; they, however, 
being fomewhat tender while young, require 
protection from froft, but afterwards may be 
turned out into the principal fhrubbery plan- 
tations in the moft confpicuous parts, where 
they will appear exceedingly ornamental in 
their fine luxuriant foliage, in fome refem- 
hling the noble leaves of laurel, but much 
larger, as in fome forts they are near a foot 
long and almoft half as broad. 

Ever-green Kind. 
This is a noble tree, very diftinguifliable 
from moft others, by its fingularly large and 
beautiful filming leaves. 
I . Magnolia grandiflo ra . 
Greater Grandiflorous Ever-green A-fagnolia. 
or Laurel-leaved Tulip-tree.] Rileth with an 
upright (tern, branching out upward into a 
regular head, fevcrtty or eighty feet high ; gar- 
nhhed with very large, oval-fpcar-lhaped, 
thick, firm, dole-fitting, cver-gicen leaves, 
eight or ton inches long, and near half as 
broad, of a /hilling green above, and paler un- 
derneath ; and from" the ends of the branches, 
large pure-white flowers, of nine or ten broad- 
fprcading petals, fuccccdcd by oval, cone-like 
fruit, which never ripen in England. 

Varieties.] Ihoad oblong-leaved ever-green 
Magnolia— nai rower oblong-leaved— and with 
leaves of a (liming green' above, and of a 
nifty colour underneath. 



Deciduous Kinds. ["•'■ *; T 
, Thefe forts, though deciduous, are^rrroft 
beautiful trees, when in foliage,' and' elegant 
furniture for the beft fhmbberies. 
2. Magnolia glauca. ■ 
Glaucous-leaved Deciduous Magnolia.] Rifes 
with an upright flender ftem, branching ten. 
or fifteen, feet high, having a fmooth' white 
bark ; oval-oblong, deciduous leaves, three 
four inches long, of a glaucous hoary co- 
lour underneath ; and from the extremity of 
the branches , white flowers, fucceeded by co- 
nic fruit, which never ripens in England. 

This fort is remarkable for retaining its 
leaves 1 great part of winter! 

Variety.] With ever-green leaves. 
3; Magnolia tripetdla. 
Tripe talaie Deciduous Magnolia, or Umbrel- 
la-tree,] Rifes with an upright ftem, branch- 
ing about twenty feet high ; very large lanceo- 
late leaves, difpofed in circular rays horizon- 
tally, in form of an umbrella ; and large 
white flowers, having the outer petals de- 
pendent. 

The name Umbrella-tree is derived from the 
circular difpofition of its admirable large fo- 
liage, fo as, together, to refemble the form of 
an umbrella. 

4. Magnolia acuminata. 
Acuminate Long-leaved Deciduous Magno- 
lia.] Rifes with an upright ftem, branching 
fifteen or twenty feet high, having a fmooth 
light bark; large, oval -oblong, acuminate- 
pointed leaves, eight or ten inches long, and 
half as broad ; and white flowers, having frorri 
nine to twelve petals ; fucceeded by conical 
fruit, not ripening in England. 

AH thefe four fpecies of Magnolia are adr 
irable fine ornaments for the principal fliruhi 
bery compartments ; fom6 of the grandiflo- 
rous kind alfo for the green-houfe, which' is 
the moft beautiful of all the forts ; but all of 
them are remarkably ornamental in their large 
elegant foliage, which are univerfally ample, 
entire, and almoft feffile ; and all the fpecies,- 
after having acquired fome confiderablc age 
and fize, produce flowers here 'annually in 
June or July, are large, of a fnowy white, 
and remarkable fragrance ; and fomctimcs on 
old trees are fucceeded by the formation of 
fruit; but it never acquires maturity in this 
country. 

The flowers of all the forts, in their cha- 
actcrifiic flatc, confilt each of nine oblong 
obtufe petals, and numerous filaments and 
germina, &c. See the Chara tiers. 

In the American woods where theft lavs' 
grow naturally in great abundance, the /louv- 
ers arc numerous on each tree, continue a 
4 P 2 long 
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Jong time in. bloom,, ami perfume the whole 
woods with their agreeable odour; 

All the four fpfft^es arc of fomewhat tender 
temperature, and liable to injury from froft 
while young, the Magnolia grandiflara mo ft 
of all ; but none of them, however, fo ten- 
der but that they may be naturalifed to this 
climate, after having occaiionai protection in 
winter during their infant ftatc, by keeping 
them iu pats three, four, or five years, in or- 
der to move to (belter of a frame or green- 
houfe in frofty weather ; obferving that the 
grandiflorous kind need this care the longeft of 
any, the feeuling plants of which generally 
requiring to be four or five years old, of twe 
or three feet growth, before they can be truft- 
ed in the full-ground finally ; the other three 
Jorts, as they drop their leaves in autumn, 
their ihoots become more hardened, and not 
fo mbject to the rigours of fraft, will gene- 
rally fueceed in the open ground after the fe- 
cond or third winter ; but all the forts fliould 
be gradually hardened by expoling them con- 
itantiv to the full air fnmmer and winter, in 
ail mild or open weather, and only give (hei- 
ter from froft; and when tranfplanted into the 
full ground, it fnould be done in March ; but 
fome of the ever-green Magnolia mould alfo 
be retained in pots as green-houfe plants. 
. The grandiflorous ever-green Magnolia is 
one of the mod beautiful trees in nature, both 
in. the. procerity and grandeur of its growth, 
and in its luxuriant noble leaves, which ren- 
tiers the tree Angularly confpicuous and diftin- 
guifbable at all fcafons, and may be confidered 
the fineft ornamental ever-green yet known, 
both for the (hrubbery and green-houfe. Re- 
marking, that as the trees of this fort 
impatient of froft whilft young, they fliould 
be kept in pots a few years, in order to have 
ihelter of a garden-frame or green-houfe .occa- 
fionally in winter, when frofls prevail ;. and 
even when thofe intended for the (hrubbery 
are turned out info the full ground, it is pro- 
per to erc<£l a fort of frame-work awning of 
imall pliable poles, or rods, &c. archwifc over 
each plant, in November, tofupporta covering 
of mats in rigorous and fnowy weather, in 
fevere winters : it is likewife proper, as before 
noticed, to retain fome in pots, to be managed 
as green-houfe plants ; and if thofc in the full 
ground fliould furFcr by the froft, the fc will 
remain uuhurt, and be as a refervc ; obferve, 
however, with rcfpc£ho thofc in the full ground, 
to endeavour to naturtlifc them gradually as» 
much as poffible to ftand our ordinary win- 
ters without much covering; which undoubt- 
edly may in time be effected, cfpccially in thofc 
railed by layers and cuttings from plants, 



which hays been of fome year?' ftanding in 
the open ground. . . , • i- 

The deciduous Magnolias arc. alfo remark- 
ably" ornamental trees, .and ought to be intra* 
duccd into every curious collec*tipn in mrub- 
beries, where, by their admirable fine foliage, 
they will exhibit an elegant variety, All thefe 
deciduous forts, .after having occaiionai (heller 
two or three winters in their minor ftate, will 
fueceed ^tolerably in the open ground all the 
year without covering. , 

All the fpecies, both evcr-greeh and decidu- 
ous, are cultivated in the nurferies for fale; of 
which the firft fort, as being the moft beauti- 
ful, and requiring more care in its culture, is 
generally pretty high rated. 

The bell fcaion for planting all the forts is 
either in autumn, from the latter end of Sep- 
tember till the beginning of November; or 
in the fpring, February or March to the be- 
ginning or middle of April, before they begin 
to make an effort for (hooting; though, as 
thofe forts which are in pots may be turned 
out with the ball of earth about their roots, 
fo as fcarce to feel their removal, they may be 
occafionally tranfplanted ip October or begin- 
ning of November ; I, .however, fliould ge ? . 
nerally prefer the fpring-planting that they 
may be both firmly rooted, ana inured to 
the foil, fitiiation,. and full air before winter. 

Obferve, that in the difpofition of all the 
forts' in the {hrubbery, .as they are rather of 
a tender nature in their younger growth, it. is 
proper to allot them a 'flickered funny fitua- 
tion, and dry foil ; and all of them mould be 
ftationed in the moft confpicuous point of 
view, and not too clofcly crowded with 
Ih rubs of inferior merit; they have alfo an 
admirable effect difpofed fingly in different 
parts, particularly in open fpaces of grafs- 
ground in fome interior defended parts of the 
(hrubbery plantations; the Magnolia grandi- 
Jiora in particular appears beautiful in this 
mode of difpofition ; obferving of this fort, 
whercfocver ftationed, to allow it the occa- 
fional (belter of an awning of mats in frofty 
weather, as before noticed. 

Propagation, csV. of all the Sorts.. 
The propagation of all the" forts is by feed,, 
alfo by layers and cuttings. 

Ky Seed. — This is received annually from 
America, prefcrved in fand, and commonly 
arrives here early in fpring, which fliould be 
fown as foon after as pofhble in pots of light 
rich earth, half an inch deep ; and the pots 
then cither plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
juft to bring up the plants an inch or two 
high, or may he plunged in common earth 
under a warm wall or hedge, or in u frame, 
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in the full fun till the.middle or latter end of 
April, then replunged in arr. eafterly border 
open to tile morning, fun ; giving moderate 
fprinklings of water in dry weather, and the 
plants will rife the fame year, thofe having 
aid,of. a hot-bed, probably in April, and the 
others in May; .obferving to inure . thofe in 
the hot-bed timely to the full air- All fum- 
Hi er let the feedlings raifed by either method 
he very regularly fupplied with water ; at the 
approach of winter remove the pots into a 
grecn-houfc, or rather under a garden-frame, 
there flickered from froft all winter, but in- 
dulge them with the open air all mild wea- 
ther. In March, if the pots are plunged in a 
bark hot-bed, Sec. under a frame, two or three 
months, it will forward the feedlings greatly ; 
being careful to give water, and harden them 
to the open air gradually, fo as to be removed 
; into it, in their pots, .fully in June, to remain till 
October, then allow them fhelter in winter as 
aforefaid. In fpring following, plant them into 
fegarate pots, and plunge, them into a hot-bed 
as above, to fet them forward, giving water, 
occafional fhade, and the benefit of the free 
air ; and' in June remove the pots to a fhady 
border for the remainder of the fummer ; in 
winter give them fhelter, as before, from fe- 
vere froft, but to have the full air in all open 
weather. The fame care may be proper for 
two or three winters, when fome of them 
may be turned out of the pots with the ball 
of earth about their roots, into the full ground 
in a warm place, efpccially the deciduous 
kinds ; but the grandiflorous or ever-green fort, 
being tender, muft not be too foon. committed 
to. the winter's cold; they mould, therefore, 
be continued in. occafional fhelter, as above, 
four or five years, till two or three feet high, 
at leaft; and when turned out into the open 
ground, it is proper to mat them occafionally, 
as already hinted, in fevcre winters ; ftill re- 
taining fome in pots to be managed as green- 
houfe plants. 

By Layers. — All the forts may alfo be pro- 
pagated by this method, which may be per- 
formed in autumn or fpring: choofe the young 
pliable fhoots, give themagcntlet\vift,or rather 
a flit in the part to be layed, and lay them in 
the ufual method :'fome will be rooted in one 
year, others probably not in lefs than two ; 
then in March take them off and plant each 
in a pot, plunge them in a moderate hot-bed 
for a month or two, to fct them a-going freely at 
firft, and they will form good Itrong plants 
by autumn, allowing them fhelter in winter 
for a year or two, then may be tianfplanted 
into the full ground. 

By Cuttings.— This may be effected by aid 



of a bark-bed, , either that in the flove, or anyr 
other. In March or April plant fome fhbrr 
young moots of the preceding year in pots r 
plunge them to the rims in the hot-bed, giving, 
water and occafional fliade ; many of them- 
will be rooted the fame year, when they muft 
be inured by degrees to the open air, after- 
wards managed as the layers. 

MAHERNIA, a. genus offhrubby exotics- 
for the green-houfe- 

Ciafs and order, Fentandrla Pentagynia. 

CkaraBers.] Calyx, a campanulated cup.- 
of one leaf, with.the border cut into five awl-, 
fhaped fegments. Corolla, five oblong t 
heart-fhaped fpreading petals. Stamina, 
five- capillary filaments, topped with oblong, 
pointed antherze.. PrsTit-LUM,. an ovate*-, 
five-angled germen, crowned with five briftly 
erect ftyles, topped with fimple ftigmata. Pe'- 
ricarpium, an oval, .five-celled capfule 3 .con^- 
taining a few kidney-fliaped feeds. . / 

The fpecies is, 

Mahern i a pimiata. 

Winged- leaved Maherma.'] ,Hath a reddifh ' 
fh'rubby (talk and branches growing irregular - 
one- foot high ; , final!,, tripartite, pinnatifid 
leaves, and icarlet flowers growing on long=- 
ilh pedicles from the fides aud ends of the 
branches. 

This fpecies produces its little flowers from- 
June to Augtift ; its propagation is by cuttings 
in the fummer, and it requires a grecn-houie 
for its protection in winter. 

MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes Cherry. 

The plants are fhrubby cver-greens of the 
warm parts of America, &c. retained here in . 
ftoves for variety ; riling with branchy ftems, 
from eight or ien to fifteen, or twenty feet ■ 
high, ornamented with oval and lanceolate 
entire leaves, and large pentapetalous flowers-, 
fucceeded by baccaceous, chcrry-fhaped; red, 
eatable fruit. 

Clafs and. order, Decandria Trigyma. 

C/iaraclers.] Calyx is fmall, hve-leavcd, 
comment and permanent. Corolla, five 
rcniform, concave,.. fpreading petals, having 
long narrow ungues. Stamina, ten broad- 
ifh, fubulate, erect filaments, and heart-fhaped 
anthcra?. P.istillum, a roundilh germen, 
three flendcr ftyles, and obtufc fligmas. Pe- 
ricarpil'M, a large, globular, furrowed, 
unilocular berry, containing three angular, 
rough,, ftony feeds. 

There are many fpecies : thofe of them 
chiefly found in thcEnglilh gardens arc, 

i. Malmghia glabra. 

SmootJi-Uavt'd Malpighia, or Common Bai~ 
luidoes Cherry,} Riles with a fluubbv, etc."}, 
flendcr Item, .branching fit teen or twciuv f"eet> 
high; 
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high; oval, entire, very fmooth, oppoiite 
leaves ; and from the" fides and ends of the 
branches lolig folfc^ftalks, each fuftaining an 
umbellate clufler of rofe-coloorcd flowers, 
fucceeded by roundifh, baccaceous, red, cher- 
ry-like fruit. 

* 2. Malpighia punici folia. 
Pomegranate- leaved Malpighia.] Rifeth 
-with a ihrubby erect Item, branching diffufe- 
]y eight or ten feet high ; oval, entire, fmooth, 
oppoiitc leaves ; and from the fides and ends 
of the branches morriih foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining one pale-red flower, fucceeded by 
round baccaceoiis fruit. 

3. Malpighia ureas. 
Stinging-kaz'ed Malpighia.] Rifes with a 

ihrubby robufr ftem, branching fifteen or 
eighteen feet high ; ohlong-oval leaves, co- 
vered underneath with bnfHv, decumbent, 
fringing hairs ; and from the fides of the 
branches aggregate foot-ftalks, each fuftain- 
ing one purple flower, fucceeded by oval, 
red fruit. 

Ltfs common Species. 

4. Malpighia verbafeifotia. 
Milh-Mitlltin-Uavcd Malpighia.'] With 

lanceolate-ovate, downy, entire leaves ; and 
•terminal clutters of flowers. 

5. Malpighia nitida. 
Glojfy -leaved- Malpighia \ With fpear- 

fhaped, entire, fmooth, fhining leaves ; and 
-lateral fpikes. 

6. Malpighia crajjifolia. 

Thick-leaved A'falpighia.] With ovate, en- 
lire leave*, downy underneath ; and terminal 
.clutters of flowers. 

7. Malpighia angujlifolia. 

Narrciv-leaved Malpighia.'] With linear- 
lanceolate leaves, armed with declinated, rigid 
briftles, and umbellate flowers. 

8. Malpighia coccigera. 
Scarlet-grain-bearing Malpighia.] With 

fr.b-ovatc, dentated, ipinous leaves ; having 
fcarlet glands. 

All thefc ihrubs retain their leaves the year 
round ; the fir ft three or four forts arc the 
mod noted in pur hot-houfe collections ; they 
begin flowering here about the end of autumn, 
continuing in conftant fucceffion till fpring, 
e\Jiibking a fine variety in the ftove, where 
they arc frequently fucceeded by ripe fruit, 
which in molt forts is of the iizc and fhapc of 
u fmall cherry ; is of an acid palatable flavour; 
and in the Weft Indies, where the Ihrubs grow 
naturally in vaft plenty, the fruit is eaten by 
the inhabitants inftcad'of cherries; but thole 
of the fuft fort arc in moft cftccm. 

As the plants arc natives of hot countries, 
they retjuirc a hot-houfc here, f 0 muft always 



be kept in pots of rich earth, and* retained m 
the ftove, except about a month or two in the 
heat of fummer, when they may be placed 
abroad ; obferving^ to fupply thera duly with 
water ail the year. 

Their propagation is by feed; fow.it in 
fpring, in pots of rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; and when the plants arc 
three or four inches high, prick them in fepa-. 
rate fmall pots, give water, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed in the ftove, where Jet them 
remain a year or two, then may be placed in 
any part of that department. 
MALVA, Mallow. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous peren- 
nials, biennials, and annuals, for medical ufes, 
and for ornament in gardens ; and a fhrubby 
plant for the grcen-houfe, riling moftly with 
ereiSt (talks, from about half a yard to ten or 
twelve feet high, in different forts ; garnifhed 
with large, roundifh, lobated leaves, and cjuin- 
rjuepetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyan- 
dria. 

Charaficrs.] Calyx is double; the ex- 
terior part is of three heart-fhaped leaves, the 
interior is monophyllous, and five-parted at 
the brim. Corolla is five obcordate, plane 
petals, coalefcing at their bafe. Stamina, 
numerous monadelphous filaments, infertcd 
into the corolla, and kidney-ihaped antherte. 
Pistillum, an orbicular gernien, fhort cy- 
lindric flyle, and many brifily ftigmas. Pfe- 
ricarpium, a rounu depreffed head, com- 
pofed of numerous arilli, or feed covers, each 
having one kidncy-fhaped feed. 

There are upwards of twenty different fpc- 
cics, but not more than four or five general- 
ly known here ; three or four of which arc 
hardy herbaceous plants, and one ihrubby 
exotic for the grcen-houfe. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 
The firft and fecond of thefe kinds, are 
common Mallows of the field, for medicinal 
purpofes; the others are fomctimcs kept, in 
gardens for variety. 

1. Malva fylwjlris (perennial.) 
Common Wild Upright Mallow.] Hath n 
long, fihrated, tough, dctply-fti iking root; 
upright ftalks, two or three feet high ; gar- 
nifhed with roundifh fcven-lobed leaves, hav- 
ing the lobes acute; and many rcddifh-purplc 
flowers from the (ides of the flalks. 

Varieties.] With jagged lerfves— with white 
flowers — with blue flowers. 

This is perennial in root, but nnnual in 
(talk, and grows wild every where : its root, 
leaves, flowers, and feed, arc all medicinal. 
2. Mai.va rslundifolin (annual. J 

Round- 
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Hound-leaved Projlrate, White Mallow.] 
Hath proftrate, or decimated fltalks ; roundifh- 
cordate, obfoletely-five-lobed "leaves, and pur- 
plilh flowers. ; 

This alio grows wild, as the former. 

3. Malva Alcea (perennial.) 

(Alcea mu bifida)— or Vervain Mallow.'] 



alfo in fome. parts of England, ar.ejntroduced 
into many gardens for ornament and variety, 
and they efFeft a very confpicuojjs. diveriky 
in afle'mblage with other - plants of fimilar 
growth ;. and the Mulva crifpa is likewife 
very proper to increafe the variety in large 
borders, Sec. in pleafure-grouuds, which it ef- 



Hath long, fibrated roots; upright ftalks,) f'edts mod agreeably in the procerity of its 
hranching two feet high; garnifhed with! growth and beautifully furbelowed leaves. 



large, many-parted, roughifh leaves; and large 
bright-red flowers from the fides of the ftalks. 

Varieties.] With downy leaves — with white 
flowers.. 

This fort and varieties grow wild in fome 
parts of England. 

4. Malva mofchata (perennial.) 

Mofchataceous yaggcd-leavcd Vervain Mal- 
low.} Hath long hbrated roots ; reniform, 
deeply-cut, radical leaves; upright /talks, 
branching about two feet high, garni/lied 
with five-parted leaves, having the lobes pin- 
nated into many parts ; and large red flow- 
ers. 

Varieties.'] With roundifh leaves — curled 
leaves — with white flowers. 

They grow wild here in fome parts, 

5. Malva crifpa (annual.) 
Curled-leaved Syrian Afallozu.] JRifcs with 

an upright, ftrong, thick ftalk, fix or eight 
feet high ; clofely garnithed with large, angu- 
lar, curled leaves, having the edges curioufly 
furbelowed ; and from the axillas glomerated 
clutters of reddifh flowers. 

This is an annual of Syria, but hath been 
long retained in our gardens for ornament. 

All the above five herbaceous Mallows 
flower in June, July, and Auguft, fucceeded 
by great plenty of feed in autumn. 

Shrubby Green-houfe Kinds. 

6. Malva capenjis. 

Cape Shndiby Mallow.] Rifes with a tree- 
like, ere£t, thick, durable Item, ten or twelve 
feet high, branching out laterally the whole 
length, the branches numerous and hairy ; 
garnilhcd with fubcordate, laciniated, fmooth 
leaves ; and from the fides of the branches, 
large deep-red flowers, appearing great part- 
of the year. 

Variety.] Goofeberry-leaved Cape Shrub- 
by Mallow. 

With refpect to the merit of all thefc fix 
fpecies of Malva, take the following hints. 

As to the live herbaceous kinds, the two 
firft of them are exceedingly ufeful in medi- 
cine, particularly the Malva fylve/lris ; but 
they both growing wild all over England, &c. 
and being molt troublefonic weeds, arc rarely 
admitted into gardens ; but the third and 
fourth, forts, although they grow uuturally 



And the Cape Shrubby Mallow is very or- 
'namental, and green all the year, but bein^ 
a native of Africa, requires fhekei in winter^ 
therefore mull be kept in pots of good earch, 
and placed in the green-houfe collection. 
Propagation. 
All the herbaceous kinds are raifed plenti- 
fully from feed. Sow them in fpring, in a 
bed or border of any common earth, cither 
in patches where they are defigned to flower, 
half an inch deep, or in a bed, and raked in, 
for tranfplantation, which ihould be perform- 
ed when the plants are three or four inches 
high ; though I ihould advife the annual fort 
in particular to be fown in patches where the 
plants are to remain ; feveral feeds in each 
patch ; but leave only two or three of the beft 
plants to grow to periedtion. 

The ihrubby kind is alio eafily raifed from 
feed in fpring, but ihouid have the aid of a 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are about three 
inches high, plantthem in fmall pots, harden 
them by degrees to full air, afterwards ma- 
nage them as other green-houfe exotics. 
MAMMEA, M-mimee-tree. 
There are but two fpecies, both large ever- 
green trees of the hot parts of America and 
Alia, and retained here in hot-houfes for va- 
riety , both of them adorned with large oval- 
oblong flifF leaves, and large quadripetalous 
flowers, fucceeded, in their native country, 
by large, rounjl, eatable fruit, of a moil: exqui- 
fitcly rich flavour. 

Ciai's and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Charaiicrs. ] Calyx is monophyllous, two- 
parted, and deciduous. Corolla, four large, 
concave, fpreading petals. Stamina, nu- 
merous fliort filaments, and oblong anthers. 
Pistillum, a roundifh deprefied germen, 
cylindric ftyle, and a capitated permanent 
fligma. Pericarpium, a large, fphcrical, 
baccaceous, flefliy, unilocular fruit, termi- 
nated by the ftyle, and contains four fub-oval 
rough ieods. 
The fpecies arc, 
1 . A I A M M K a americana. 
American Mammce-trce.] Rifes with an up- 
right, robud, rough trunk, branching fixty 
or feventy feet high; large, oval-oblong, firm, 
fplcndid leaves; and flowers having the itamina 
7 " (horter 
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Shorter than die corolla; and large round 
fruit. 

2. Mam ME A ajtatka. 
AJIatic Afam%^-tree.'\ Rifes 'with an up- 
right large ftcrn, branching-fifty or fixty feet 
high; covered with a cincrcous, furrowed bark; 
large oval-oblong leaves ; flowers, having the 
ftamina longer than ^thc corolla ; and large 
tetragonous fruit. 

. Both thefe trees in their native foil produce 
abundance of fine fruit, as large as Catherine 
■ peaches, of a yellowilh-green colour, and faid 
to be of a delicate flavour, but which is not 
: produced in this country. 

The firft fort grows in great plenty in the 
Weft Indies ; and the other in Java. 

In this country they require to be continu- 
ed conltantly in the ftove, fo muft be kept 
always in pots, and placed in that conferva- 
: tory, where they will caufe a fine variety 
all the year with their large fplendid foli- 
age. 

Their propagation is by feed, which arrives 
from America, Sic. in fpring. Sow it in fmall 
pots of light rich earth, and plunge them in 
the bark-bed, where they will foon come up ; 
give genrie waterings, and about Auguft tranf- 
ylant them into feparace pots a fize larger, 
plunging them in the bark-bed, and give ihade 
and water fill frefh-rooted. 

MANGIFERA, Mango Tree. ' 

A genus furniihing for the (love "an Eaft 
India tree, of conflderable growth in its native 
foil ; ornamented with long fimple leaves ; and 
flowers having quinquefid cups, five fpear- 
ihaped petals, five (lamina, a roundifh ger- 
men, fupporting a fingle (lyle ; and the gtr- 
men becomosalarge,rounJifh-reniform, plum- 
like fruit, including one nut ; admired as a 
choice pickle when green, and when ripe to 
cat ; but not producccTiu this country. 

Oafs and order, Ftntandv'ia Afonogynia. 

The fpecies is, 

Mangifera indie a. 

Indian Mango Tree] Rifes with a woody 
Item and branches to a large growth ; gar- 
nifhed witli long, fpear-fhaped, pointed leaves, 
and loofe peduncles of flowers, fuccecded by 
large eatable fruit, in India, of a delicious 
flavour when ripe ; and when green are in 
great elVimation as a pickle, in that country ; 
from whence we receive abundance of them 
in thit (late, under the name of India Man- 
ges. 

This fpecics is retained in curious (love 
collections for variety ; is raifed from the nuts 
i.npor-cd from the Indies ; and being procured 
as frclh as p ,fTil)le, are fuwii in pots of light 
•Mrth and plunged into a b:irl>bcd : anil the 



plants thereby Taifed, arc managed as other 
woody exotics of the ftove. ; i 

MANURE. This comprifes all forts of 
dungs, coinpofts, and other materials proper 
for the improvement ofland. ■" See Composts, 
Dung, &c. ^ 

Manure, therefore, is neceflary to all foils, 
to repair them when exhaufted by the growth, 
of vegetables, and to cure the defects of foils 
naturally bad, fuch as to enrich and fertilifc 
very poor land ; to render very iTrong or ftub- 
born land more light, loofe, and pliable ; and 
to render very light, loofe, dry foils more 
compact and moift ; and wet land drier, &c. 
ftrong moift land is the moft improved by light 
Manures, to open and loofen it; very light 
land by the more heavy and moift fort of 
Manure ; and wet land by dry light compofi s ; 
fome foils require Manure annually, others 
but once in two or three years ; all of which, 
in refpect to garden-culture, is fully explained 
under the article Dungs, &c. 

The proper Manure for garden-ground be- 
ing fully exhibited under the article Dungs, 
it is needlefs to repeat it here. 

But for corn-fields, &c. various forts of 
Manure are oceafionally. ufed, according to 
the nature of the foil, and what the different 
countries afford, as, for inftance— ■ 

All forts ofhorfe-dung, neat's-dung, hogs'- 
dung, farm-yard mulch, or a mixture of all 
or any of thofe together, fuits almoft all forts 
of land ; or a compoft of any or all of thofe, 
and chalk, lime, earth, mud of ponds and 
ditches, cleanfings of ftreets, allies, rotten 
tanner's bark, rotten wood, and faw-duft, 
rotten vegetables, &c. or fuch of any of thefe 
materials as can be had, and formed into a 
compoft -heap to rot together, make a. good 
Manure, both for corn and grafs-Iand. 

For the method of making compoft heaps, 
fee Compost. 

Rotten tanncr's-bark, alone or in compoft, 
is good Manure for ftrong, cold corn-land •, 
and will alfo fuit grafs, if applied the begin- 
ning of winter, for the rains to wafh it into 
the ground. 

Rotten wood, and rotten faw-duft, is vcrv 
proper for ftrong land. 

Rotten vegetables, fuch as all forts of weeds, 
and the rcfufe of kitchen-gardens, &c. laid 
in heaps, and if mixed with mud or any 
earthy fubftance, and the whole lie to rot, 
they will make a tolerable good Manure for 
corn-land. 

Green fern, mowed down and laid in heaps 
to rot, is alfo ufed as Manure. 

Marie, chalk, lime, ice. properly prepar- 
ed^ cither alone, or in compoft, arc greatly 
ufed 
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xifecl'in many places as;a djeffing jjpr>com> 
land., • ■ . ••• 

. -'Sea-fand. and fhells, &c.:being-full of falts, 
-jire iometimcs ufed as Manure for ftrong clay- 
ey and ftubborn loamy foils. 

Sea-weed is likewife employed as Manure, 
and, being full of falts, greatly improves corn- 
land. ~ 

Allies of all forts prove excellent Manure,, 
•efpecially to all. ftrong, cold, or moift land; 
but coal aflies are fuperior to tliofe of wood, 
or of any other kind of vegetables ; the farm- 
ers in the counties round London, have ex- 
perienced this, and they fetch them from that 
city by cart and waggon-loads, twenty or 
thirty miles diftance; for in London they in 
general uiing coal-fuel, prodigious quantities 
of afhes are daily made, and collected in carts 
and carried to the aflh-hills in the environs of 
the city; where numbers- of people are em- 
ployed in fifting them, and fell the liftings by 
rhe'fack or load to the farmers for Manure ; 
alfo to the brick-makers for tempering their 
loam or brick-earth. 

Bones df animals are alfo ufed as Manure 
for piojughed-land, where they are to be had 
in due quantities, as about London and other 
great cities. 

Soot is alfo ufed as Manure to fprinkle 
tli inly over cornJand. 

Malt duft, containing a natural heat and 
fwectnefs, proves an eligible Manure to mo ft 
forts of land, but more particularly to ftub- 
born, clayey, and four, harfh foils. 

Cleanfings of ftreets laid in comport-heaps 
>vith horfe-dusig, &c. make excellent Ma- 
nure both for corn and grafs-ground. 

All manure for ploughed or digged-land 
fhould be applied at the time the ground is 
to be tilled, and not fpread about any long 
•time before it is ploughed in, efpecially in 
hot dry weather, which would cxhauft the 
falts, and other enriching particles; obferv- 
ing, however, where any hard fubllanccs, as 
marie, (hells, &c. arc ufed for Manure, it is 
proper to fpread them abroad fomc confider- 
able time, expofed to the fun, rains, and froft, 
to pulvcrifc, before they are ploughed into 
the ground. 

1 he Manuring grafs-land fhould generally 
be performed in autumn, towards Michaelmas, 
or a little before or after, and not in the heat 
of fummcr, as is often praclifcd, whereby 
the fun's heat greatly cxhaufts its moifture 
and goodnefs : hut when done in autumn, the 
rain foou walhes the enriching particles into 
the ground, to the great bencrit of the grafs, 
and mcrcalc of the future crop. 

MARANTA, Indian Arrowroot. 



>' It .conftfts of two herbaceous perennial ex- 
otics of the Indies, kept here in hot-houfes 
for curiofity; have thick,' knotty, creeping 
roots, crowned with long, broad, arundina- 
ceous leaves, ending in points, and upright 
ftalks, half a yard high, terminated by bunches 
of monopeialous, ringent, five-parted flowers. 
Clafs and order, MonandrialMonpgynia. 
Charailers.] Calyx is three fpear-fhaped 
leaves' placed on the gcrmen- Corolla is 
monopetalous and ringent, has an oblong, 
comprefled, oblique, inflexed tube, the limb 
divided into fix parts, the fide ones large and 
reprefent a lower lip. Stamina, one mem- 
braneous filament, refembling a fegment of 
a corolb, and linear antherae attached to the 
border. Pistillum, a roundifh germen un- 
der the calyx, fimple ftyle, and obfoletely tri- 
gonous fh'gma. Pericarpium, a roundifii, 
trigonous, trivalvular capfule, and one oval 
hard feed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Mar ant A anindinacea. 
Arundinaceous or Reedy Maranla.'\ Hath a 

thick, knotty, creeping, flefhy root, crown- 
ed by long, broad-bafed, arundinaceous or 
reed-like leaves, diminilhing upward to a 
point ; amidft them upright, divided, branchy 
ftalks, two feet high, terminated by bunches 
of white flowers. 

2. M&R AKT A galanga. 
Galangale Indian Arrow-root."] Hath a thick, 

creeping, fle/hy, juicy root ; crowned by ma- 
ny fmooth leaves, fix or feven inches long ; 
amidft them upright, fimple, or undivided 
ftalks, half a yard high, terminated by loofe 
bunches of fmall white flowers. 

Both the forts flower here annually in June 
and July, each flower confifting of one rin- 
gent or grinning petal, iix-paited at top. See 
the C/iaratfcrs. 

■ The plants are perennial in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and ftulk ; fometimes, however, 
the leaves of the fecond fort abide moft part 
of the year. 

Both the fpecies being natives of the hot 
regions of the Indies, in this country they 
mull be potted, and always kept in the hot— 
houfe, plunging them moftly in the bark-bed, 
and rcfrelh them with moderate waterings, 
but more frequent when in a growing ftate ; 
and fliift them into larger pots occafionally. 

Their propagation is by parting the roots ; 
and fpring is the proper leafon, juft before 
they begin to (hoot; planting them in pots 
of light rich earth, and plunge them in the 
bark-bed. 

In America, a poultice of the roots of the (7./ • 
langa being ufed by the Indians to extract the 
4 Q. jn-iiV-n 
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poifon communicated by their poifoncd arrows, 
-it derived the nanfegoF Arrow-root. 

MA RLE, a kind of clayey, or ftrong 
eanhy fubitance, of a chalky nature, general- 
ly placed deep in the earth, anil is of a fertile 
quality, by its fait and oily properties, and is 
life to manure land. See Manure. 

Marie is of different natures in different 
parts. 

Some is nearly of the nature of fuller" 
earth, ami is of a. fat enriching quality, and 
of which there is blue, grey, yellow, and 
red coloured ; the blue is eftcemed to be the 
befr. 

Some is a kind of foft (lone, or rather of a 
flatey nature, of a bluilh and grey colour, 
and is called ftone or Hate Marie, found com- 
monly near river-fides, and fides of hills, &c. 
and though hard whea dug, eafiJy diflblves 
by rain and froft. 

* Clay Marie refembles a fat fort of clay or 
loam, and is foraetimes mixed with chalk 
ftoaes. 

Spitting or delving Marie is of a compact, 
ftrong, fat temperature, generally of a brown 
colour; and is met with in the Gdes of hills, 
and in fome wet boggy grounds. 

There are fome other forts of Marie of lefs 
' note, which lie very deep> and not fo eafily 
obtained. 

,The fure fign of the goodnefs of Mark is 
■when k readily diflblves by wet or froft. 

All the forts of Marie are accounted good 
manure for improving light, loofe, fandyland 
in particular, especially the fat kinds of Marie; 
though it may be applied with fuccefs to moft 
jbrts of land, obferving, however, to ufe it 
more fparingly on ftrong foils, left it bind them 
too clofe ; but to fandy ground there can be 
no danger, and proves one of the beft drefl*- 
ings for fuch kind of land. 

It is commonly laid upon the land as it is 
taken from the pits ; but fome burn it, when 
one load will go as far as three or four. 

MARTYN'IA, Martynia. 

This genus confifts of three tender, herba- 
ceous, flowery annuals, and a perennial, natives 
of South America, for the hot-houfe, or to 
be railed in hot-beds ; rifing with crcdl ftalks 
one to two or three feet high, garnifhed' with 
oblong, Ample leaves; and terminated by fhort 
fpikes of numopetalous, ventricofe, five-part- 
ed flowers, of ornamental appearance, purple, 
red, white, l>lue, in the different fpecies. 

Clafs and order, Didvumia Aaglafptrmta. 

C/iarafler:.] Calyx is five-parted and wi- 
thering. Corolla n mouopctalnus, hcll- 
fhaped, the tttlic ventricofe, and the limb five- 
parted at u>p. Stamina, two tang and two 



(hort incurved filaments, and connivent con- 
nected antherse. Pistili.um, an oblong 
germen, fimple ftyle, and bilobed ftigma. Pe- 
RtcARPiUM, an oblong, quadrangular, quin- 
quelocular capfule, opening in two at top, 
and having oblong feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Martynia annua. 
Annual Martynia.'} Rifes with an upright, 

robuft, hairy, branching ftalk, three feet high \ 
garnifhed with large, oval-oblong, angulated, 
hairy, vifcous, entire leaves ; and from the 
forks of the ftalk, and ends of the' branch- 
es, fhort fpikes of large reddifh-purple flow- 
ers. 

2. Martynia probofddia. 
Heart-leaved Hairy Martynia J] Rifes with 

an annual, thick, flefhy, branching ftalk two- 
feet high ; garnifhed with entire, heart-fhaped*. 
vifcous, hairy leaves, and from the ends of the 
branches fpikes of flowers, of a pale fed._ 

3. Martynia Craniolaria. 
(Craniolaria) — or Long-tubed Martynia.] 

Rifes with a branching annual ftalk, two feet 
high; garnifhed with heart-fhaped, angularv 
lobate leaves, and 1 from the fides and. ends of* 
the branches fpikes of white flowers, with % 
very long tube to the corolla. 

4. Martynia perennis. 
Perennial Martynia.} Hath thick knotty- 
roots, fending up feveral robuft, fimple, fuc- 
culent, purplifh ftalks, a foot high ; garnifli- 
ed with oblong, ferrated, thick, clofe-fitting. 
leaves, and terminated by fhort fpikes of blue 
flowers. 

Thefe fpecies flower here in July and Au*- 
guft, and are very ornamental ; each flower 
is of one bell-fhaped petal, fucceeded by large, 
oblong, thick, tough capfules, which in the 
annual forts ripen here in autumn, but the 
perennial feldom ripen feeds in England. 

Thefe plants being inhabitants of the hotted 
parts of the world, will- not fuccced here with- 
out artificial heat, fo requite the aid of a hot- 
houfe or hot-bed. 

In refpcrSt to their duration, the annuals 
continue but one fcafon, the other feveral years 
by the root, but the ftalks decay annually in 
autumn. 

The annual forts are propagated by feeds 
fown in pots in fpring;. and plunge them, in a 
hot-bed, or in.thc bark-bed in the Uovc, giving 
fprinklings of water ; and when the plants are 
two or tlitee inches high, plant them out in 
feparatc fmall pots, which plunge alfo in the 
bark-bed, allowing them fhadc and water ; and 
when they are ti little advanced in growth, 
fhift them into larger pots, managing them as 
above. 

The 
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The perennial fort is propagated by dividing 
the roots in fpring, planting each off-fet in a 
pot of rich mould, and plunged in the bark 
bed. 

It may alfo be ipcreafed by cuttings of the 
ftalks planted in pots, and plunged in the bark 
bed. 

MAS Planta, a Male Plant ; a dioecious 
plant, which produces male flowers only. 
See the clafs Dicecia. 

All the plants of this kind belong to the 
clafs Diarcia, and the plants of which have 
male and female flowers always on feparate 
roots, i.e. the Males on one plant, and the 
females on another ; fo that the plants fur- 
nifliing the Male hloflbms are properly Male 
Plants, and thofe producing female flowers 
are termed female plants. See Feminea 
Planta. 

Of this kind are fpinach, hemp, myrica, 
menifpermttm, and many others. 
. Male Plants never -produce feed ; which is 
produced only from the females; but both 
Male and female plants rile from die fame 
feed. 

MASCULUS Flos, a Male Flower; a 
flower of the clafles Dicecia and Moncecia, 
which is furnifhed with ftamina, &c. or Male 
organs ; but not the pift ilium, ftyle, and ftigma, 
the female organs. See Stamina, Pistil- 
lum, and Fe mine us Flos. 

Male Flowers are produced either upon fe- 
parate plants from the females, as in all the 
> plants of the clafs Dicecia, or on the fam 
plant with the females, as in cucumber, me 
Ion, and all oth'ei plants of the clafs Afoncecia 
fo that Male and female flowers, fcparated 01 
diftindt plants, conflitute the clafs Dicecia 
and feparated on the fame, plant, the clafs 
Moncecia ; thofe of the latter are alfo andro- 
gynous, that is, a mixture of both Male and 
female flowers on the fame plant. See An- 
DRogyna Planta, and the clafles Diwcia 
and Moncecia. 

MASSONIA, a genus of bulbous-rooted 
herbaceous flowery perennials for the grccn- 
houfc, crowned with roundifh and lanceolate 
leaves, and monopctalous, fix-parted, liliaceous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charaffers.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix lanceolate fprending petals, placed on the 
upper part of a nedtarium which is under 
the flower, cylindrie, membranaceous, fix- 
Airrowcd, and dentated. Stamina, fix (len- 
der incurved ii laments, inferred on the teeth 
of the ncA'arium. Pistillum, a gennen 
under the corolla, fubulatc ftyle, crowned with 
a iimplc ftigma. Pkricarhum, a trique- 



trous three-winged capfole, opening with three; 
cells, containing jnany fmooth feeds. 
• The fpecies are, 

1. Massonia latifclia. 
Broad-leaved Mqffonia.] Maflbnia with a 

bulbous root, crowned with roundifli, pointed, 
fpreading leaves, upright clutters of flowers 
on thort footftalks, and fpreading corolla. 

2. Massonia anguftifolia. 
Narrow-leaved Mujfonia.] Maflbnia with 

a bulbous root, crowned with oblong fpear- 
fhaped erect leaves, and clufters of flowers 
ith reflexed corolla?. 

Thefe plants, are exotics of die Cape of 
Good Hope, and require the protection of a 
green-houfe. 

They are propagated by ofF-fets from the 
roots, when the leaves, 8cc. are decayed, and 
may alfo be propagated by feeds fown in pots 
of light fandy earth, plunging them in the 
bark bed in the ftove, or other fimilar depart- 
ment, or in a common hot-bed under frames 
and glaflfes. 

MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 
The plants are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of upright growth, valuable in medicine, and 
to ornament the plcafure garden, riling two 
or three feet high, garnifhed with compound 
pinnated leaves, and terminated by many com- 
pound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su- 
fcrflua. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a hemifpberical general cup, 
compofed of linear imbricated fcales. Co- 
rolla, the general flower is compound and 
radiated, having the difk compofed of nume- 
rous funnel-fliaped hermaphrodite florets, five- 
parted and fpreading at top, and oblong flat 
female florets corr.pofe the radius. Stamina, 
in all the hermaphrodites five fhort filaments 
and cylindrie anthcra. Pistillum, an ob- 
long germen, flendcr ftyle, and in the herma- 
phrodites a bifid patent ftigma, in the females 
two revolutc ones. Pericarpium, none; 
many oblong naked feeds. 

There are fcvcral fpecies, but not more than 
one that das any particular merit, viz. 
Matricaria Parthenium. 
Common Fcvafeiv.] Hath very fibry clut- 
tering roots, crowned with numerous com- 
pound leaves ; upright ftalks branching on 
every fide, two or three feet high ; garnilhed 
with compound plane leaves, of feven oval 
foliolcs, cut into many parts ; and all the 
branches terminated by many compound, ra- 
diated, white flowers, having a yellow difk. 
raricties.'] With full double flowers— with 

femi-double flowers with double fiflulr.r 

4Q.! ■ flower* 
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flowers— -with a fiftular difk and plane radios 
—with ibort-rayed lowers — with raviefs flow- 
ers — with raylels Sulphur-coloureu' heads — 
with finely curled leaves. 

This ipecies and alt its varieties flower abun- 
dantly in June, ea'ch flower compofed of nu- 
merous hermaphrodite an.d female florets; the 
former compoie the difk, the latter the radius, 
or holder, and which, in the double and in 
the fiftulous kinds, are very ornamental in 
gardens, hut of difagreeahlc odour, and are all 
i ucceeded.by plenty of feed in autumn. 

The plants are moftly perennial in root, 
though in tome moid foils are rather biennial, 
or out of two or three . year's duration. 

They have all a difagreeahle odour, but pof- 
fefs exceedingly great merit as medical plants, 
being very efficacious in many diforders, and 
for which properties they are worthy of a 
place in every garden. 

Coufidcre<i aJfo as plants of ornament, all 
the doubles and fiflular-flowered kinds, and 
the curled-leaved forts, nre proper furniture 
ior any of tlie compartments of the pleafure- 
garden, where in aflemblage they will effect 
a very agreeable variety, and the flowers will 
continue a month or fix weeks in beauty. 
Propagation. 

The propagation is by feed, parting" the 
roots, and by cuttings. 

By Seed. — All the varieties are tolerably per- 
manent from feed, where, during their flower- 
ing, &c. they fhnd feparate at a dilrance. Sow 
it in March and April, upon a bed or border of 
light earth, and rake it in ; and when the plants 
arc two or three inches high, plant them out 
in nurfery rows, fix inches afunder, to remain 
til! autumn, then tranfplant them finally, and 
thev will all flower the following fummer. 

By parting the roots. — All the forts may 
be propagated in plenty by this method; but 
is etlc&ual. for continuing any approved va- 
riety of the double-flowered and curled-leaved 
kinds, or any other fort ; obferving, previous to 
this method of propagation, that in order to 
encourage the plants to afford flips, their 
flowcr-ftalka, as foon as the flower begins to 
fade, fliould be cut down clofe, when the 
plants will more readily pulh out frefh heads, 
or ofl-few at bottom, both for continuing the 
roots, and lor propagation; and they may be 
flipped or divided for iucreafe, cither in au- 
tumn or fpring. 

I>y Cuttings. — Thi>, i,'kc dividing the roots, 
ir. the mtain method for continuing any par- 
ticular vi'.n-.t v. The cuttings of the youns; 
fralks planted in fpiin;.; or fummer, in a fhadv 
holder, in the tifual u.ty, will readily grow, 
and become good pl.mt:, by autumn. 



Remark: it is always proper .to raife'fome - 
of the heft varieties every year or two from 
Heed, as before dire&ed,* to fupply the place of 
any old roots that may prove biennial. 

MATS, Garden Mais. v 

In gardening, Mats are of great utility ort- 
many occalions, fuch as both in covering oe 
{bettering various forts of plants in winter 
and fpring* in frofty and other cold weather 
and in fummer to ufe in ffiading many forts, 
of young or tender kinds occafionally from 
the fun ; and for many other purpofes in the dif- 
ferent garden departments, hereafter mentioned.. 

Garden Mats are of different forts in regard, 
to fize, fubftance,. and utility, they being, 
final), middling, and large fixes : but for ge- 
neral ufe in principal gardens, thofe called 
Ruflia Mats are fuperior in fize, fubftance,. 
general utilitv, and durability in ufe; though, 
it may alio be proper to have fome of the 
fmalier or middling iizes for particular oeca* 
lions, or fmall gardens, in which they may 
probably, for fome purpofes,. be more conve- 
nient than large mats ; however, all of which, 
are ufeful in various horticultural occafions* 
and are fold by mod of the principal nurfery 
men and feedfmen at moderate prices, from 
five or fix to ten or twelve fhillings per dozen, 
according to fize and ftrength ; aud fhould be 
provided therewith, lefs or more in every good 
garden, ready for ufe occafionally in the va- 
rious different purpofes, as in the following 
intimation, in the feveral garden departments. 

In the kitchen garden, Mats are of eflential 
utility in all hot-bed work, particularly for. 
covering or fpreading over the lights or glaflTes 
of the frames every night, in winter and 
fpring, to exclude the external night cold ; 
alfo occafionally in the day. time in very fc- 
vere weather, and heavy falls of fnow, rain, 
&c. likewife for occafionally covering feveral 
forts of fmall young cfculents, in the full 
ground in beds and borders, in the fame fea- 
ions; as young lettuces, cauliflowers, fmall- 
fallad herbs, early radilhes, &c. both in open 
beds and fomctimes under frames, and hand- 
glaflcs to defend them from cutting froft, fnow, 
and other inclement weather : and fomctimes 
in raifing, tranfplanting, or pricking out fmall 
or moderate portions ot fome particular forts- 
of plants, both of hardy and tender kinds, cither 
of efculent plants, or annual flowers, or both 
occafionally, in the fpring, fome on beds or 
borders of natural earth, or others in hot- 
beds, without frames ; the laid beds, borders, 
hot-beds, &c. being arched over with hoops, 
or rods, can be icadilv covered with Mats 
every night, and all intemperate weather in 
the early fpring month!! ; aud by the aid of 
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.'which, the plants will be both prefervcd from 
the effects of cold, and "forwarded in their 
growth ; either forae forts to remain for at- 
taining perfection, or others for tranfplanting 
with the fame advantage : and likewife in the 
fpring and fuinmer, in hot, dry, funny weather, 
Mats are exceedingly ufeful in (hading feveral 
forts both in feed-beds before and after the 
young plants are come up, and beds of prick- 
ed-out fmall young plants, to (hade them from 
the full fun tdl they take frefh root ; as alfo 
for fliading the glaffes of hot-beds occafion- 
ally, when the fun is too powerful for particu- 
lar forts of plants in the heat of the day, as in. 
cucumbers, melons, &c. 

Likewife in- kitchen gardens and other gar- 
den diftridts furnifhed with wall-trees, Mats 
are of great ufe in fpring to cover the wall- 
trees of fome particular principal forts when 
in bloflTom, and when the young fruit is fet- 
ting and advancing in its early growth after 
the decay and fall of the bloom ; by which af- 
fiftance, in cold fprings, in February or 
March, and April, when fliarp frofls fome- 
times prevail, a tolerable good crop is often 
faved, when, in trees fully expofed, the whole 
is cut off by the feverity of the cold weather. 

Alfo in the flower-garden and pleafure- 
ground, Mats are very ufeful on different oc- 
cafions, in (heltering beds of fome curious 
forts of choice flower-plants,, both in their ad- 
vancing growth, to protect them from cold in 
winter and fpring ? and when in full bloom, 
to (hade and fcreen the flowers from fun and 
rain, to prelerve their beauty more effectually, 
and to continue them longer in blow of a 
lively appearance : alfo to cover beds, &c. in 
raifing various tender annuals from feed in 
the fpring ; and in pleafurc-grounds. Mats arc 
occafionally required in winter to defend fome 
kinds of curious tender ever-grcens, 8cc. plant 
cd in the full ground, fuch as the Magnolia 
grandiflora? broad-leaved myrtle, olive, tea 
tree, &c. cither funding detached, or trained 
againft a wall. 

And in nurfcrics, Mats arc of conCdcrablc 
utility in many neceffary requifltes in the pro- 
pagation, railing, and culture of numerous 
forts of tender or .curious exotics, in defending 
them from cold, and fliading from fcorching 
fun, while the plants are in minor growth, or 
as occaflon may require : likewife in the pub- 
lic nurfcrics and others, Mats are ncceflary 
for matting round bundles or bafkets of tender 
or curious plants, when to be conveyed to 
fome di (lance. 

Mats arc alfo of great ufe occafionally in fc- 
vcic winters on mod kinds of glafs-work, as 
Ijrecn-houlcs, hot-houfes, forcing frames, &c. 



in covering the glaffes externally in very rrgn- 
rous frofts, both of nights, and occafionally 
in the day, when fevere and cloudy weather^ 

So that from the above intimations it wilt 
appear how ufeful Mats are in almoffc every 
department of gardening, and are the moil 
convenient' materials to ufe in many occasions- 
of covering from cold, and (Lading from .the- 
fun, efpecially in mod kinds of hot-beds, and 
occafionally in fmall or moderate compart- 
ments of beds and borders in the full ground, 
more convenient and eligible, in many pur,- 
pofes, than draw -covering, without that lit- 
tering, confufion and appearance, as is often, 
unavoidable in the latter-mentioned, though 
alfo a very neceffary and . ufeful occafiona.1. 
covering in fome particular cafes in winter, 
&c but, exclufive of this, every principal 
garden fliould have a fupply of good Mats, 
lefs or more, according to its extent, and as 
it may fee'm neceffary in the culture of pani- 
cular'plants, flowers, fruits, &c. required in 
early or fuperior perfection, as well as in pro- 
tecting many curious and tender plants, trees, 
and (hrubs, in young growth. 

Having procured a let of Mats, if the ends 
are open or loole, they (hould be fecured be- 
fore ufing them, by tying the end threads or 
firings of the bafs' clofe and firm, otherwife 
the &lats would foon ravel out loofe in that 
part, and be fpoiled, or much diminiflied in 
their ufeful purpofes, and become lefs durable.. 

In uling the Mats in this work of covering 
and fliading, &c. fliould generally in unco- 
covering, if cafually rendered very wet by rain 
or fnow, fpread them acrofs fome rail, hedge,, 
or fence, &c. to dry, before folding them to- 
gether, that they may be preferved "from rot- 
ting, whereby to continue them as long as 
poflible in good condition; otherwife, with- 
out this care, they would fcarcely laft above- 
one feafon. 

It fliould likewife be obferved of garden* 
Mats, that as the material, bafs, of which they 
arc made, is of great ufe as ligatures for tying, 
in many occafions in gardening, and for which 
purpofc an inferior frelh Mat or two (hould 
be allotted, from which to draw the fa id liga- 
tures of bafs firings, as occaflon may require, 
and not draw them in a promifcuous way 
from the principal Mats appropriated for the 
bufmefs of covering, which would foon fpoil 
them for that occaiion. 

MAURITIA, Ginkgo, or Maidenhair 
Tree. 

Gonfifls of an exotic, garniflied with lobats 
leaves, and amentaceous flowers. 

This tree, a native of Japan, has been feve- 
ral years in England, but hath not produced 
any 
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any flowers with us ; all the description hither- 
to given by thofe Sfho have obferved the flower, 
in japan, confifts the male flower only. 
Clafs, Diezeia. 

Chambers.} 'Hie male flowers in an ob- 
long feffile amentum. Calvx, a monophyl- 
lous cyathjform, truncated, three-fided cup. 
Corolla, moncpetalous, fhort tube, with 
the border cut into three equal lanceolate ftitf 
iegments. St am in a, fix very fhort iilaments 
inlertcd in the tube of the corolla, with linear, 
angulated anthenr. 

The female flowers are undefcribed. 

There is but one known fpecies, viz. 

Mauritia Ginkgs. 

(Ginkgo) — :r Maiden-hair Tree."] Riles 
-with a thick upright flem, branching to a 
large head, many fect high, wholly covered 
with a whitifii baik, and gamifhed with large, 
pale-green leaves, narrow below, expanding 
wide above in the form of a maiden-hair leaf, 
dividing at top into two lobes, unequally part- 
ed, fireaked, without fibres and nerves ; both 



tiny fupport four or five feet -high ; pinnated 
leaves, compoied of ovalr-fpear-ihaped, alter- 
nate folioles ; and from the fides of the 
branches white flowers, singly and by twos 
on each foot-ftalk. 

Faricty.] Narrow-leaved ; having weaker 
(talks, and longer and narrower leaves. 

Both the varieties flower here in Ocloher 
and November, each flower of fix (breading, 
rolled petals, and the feeds ripen in fpring. 

They are perennial in root, and annual in 
tlalk, wiiich generally dies to the ground every 
fummer,- and new ones fhoat up -in autumn, 
continue their growth all winter, and exhibit 
their leaves and flowers iu full vigour. 

They mult be potted in light rich earth, 
and placed among the green-houfe plants to 
have /helter in winter; afford them moderate 
atering all the year, and larger pots occa- 
(ionally. 

The propagation is by parting the roots ; 
they furnilh orF-iets freely, and the proper 
time to take them off" is in fummer, when the 



lurfaces of fimiiar appearance, Angularly cu- ftalks arc decayed : plant each in a pot of good 
rious; with male flowers in amentums ; thejearth, and place them in the ihade, and give 



females and fruit not perfectly known. 

The whale plant has a fingular appearance, 
and will (land our winters, if trained to a wall, 
and flickered with mats in fevere weather, 
though more commonly it is retained in die 
green-houfe. 

Its propagation is by laying the young 
branches in Tumrner ; alio, by cuttings aflift- 
ed by a hot- bed. 

MEDEOLA, Climbing African Afpara- 
gus. 

The plants are herbaceous, one of which 
is a volubilate climbing exotic of Africa, cul- 
tivated here as a green-houfe plant; is adorn- 
ed with pinnated leaves, and hcxapctalous, 
fpreading, rcvolutc flowers. 
■ Clafs and order, Hcxandria Trigynia 

Cfiaraficn.~) Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong-oval, fpreading, revolutc petals. 
Stamina, fix awl- fhaped filaments, and in- 
cumbent anthcrac. Pistillum, three cor- 
niculatcd genmens, three llylcs, and recurved 
ftigmas, Pericarpium, a rovmdifli, trifid, 
trilocular berry, and three heart-fhaped feeds. 

There arc bur two fpecies, one of which is a 
tall climber, the other a final I crcdr, plant ; but 
it is the climbing fort that is ufually cultivated, 
of which theic arc two varieties, both for the 
green-houfe. 

Mkdkola afparagoides. 

Climbing Ajrhan J/paragui."] Hath roots 
compofed of fcvcral oblong, flclhv knobs, 
united at top j fending up annua fly long, 
climbing, very branchy ftalks, winding round 



occafional light waterings ; they Ihoot up 
ftalks in the end of Auguft, or early in Sep- 
tember ; place flicks for them to twine upon, 
and in autumn move them into the green- 
houfe, where they will exhibit their foliage, 
and flower moll part of winter. 
MEDICAGO, (Medica) Medick. 
This genus furnilhes a fhrubby cver-greeh 
for the green houfe and flirubbery, herbaceous 
annuals for the pleafure-garden, and that ce- 
lebrated herbaceous perennial called Ltvcerne, 
for field culture, as fodder for cattle ; all of 
them garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, and pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadtlphia Dccandria. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
bcll-fhapcd, and divided into five acute feg- 
mcnts. Corolla is papilionaceous, confid- 
ing of an oval, entire, reflcxed ftandard, two 
obiong-oval wings, and an oblong, bifid, ob- 
tufc, rcflexed carina, bending from the vcxil- 
lum. Stamina, ten diadclphous hlamcnts, 
and fmall anther®. Pistillum, an oblong, 
incurved, comprcfled germcn, ihort flyle, 
and fmall fligma. Pericarpium, a long, 
comprcfled, indexed pod, inclofuig fcvcral 
icnilorm feeds. 

There arc many fpecies, but not more than 
three which have merit for our collection, one 
fhrubby cvcr-grccn, one herbaceous annual, 
and an herbaceous perennial. 
Shrubby Kind for the Green-houfe and Shrub- 
bery. 

It is retained commonly as a grccn-houfc 
plant, 
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plant, but will alfo fuccced in the full ground 
in a warm fituation. 

r. Medic ago arloreai 

Tree- Medicago, or Shrubby "Moon-trefoil.'] 
Hath a fhrubby ftalk, branching numerous 
and credly fix or eight feet high, having the 
younger branches covered with a hoary lilvery 
down ; clofely garnifhed with trifoliate, ever- 
green leaves, each, compofed of three fmall 
wedge-fhaped lobes, hoary underneath ; and 
from the fides of the branches, long foot-ftalks, 
terminated by clutters of bright-yellow flowers, 
fucceeded by moon-fhaped pods. 

This is a beautiful ever-green and flower- 
ing fhrub, and exhibits a plentiful bloom, 
from fpring till autumn, and if fheltered in 
winter, will continue in flower nioft part of 
the year. 

It being a native of Italy, with us, is con- 
fequently a little tender, and requires fhel- 
ter in winter, either of a green-houfe, or of 
a- warm lhelterpf' fituation m the full ground, 
for it will live in the open air in the fhrabbe- 
ry in moderate winters ; but as being rather 
impatient of fevere froft, it is proper always 
to keep iomc alfo in pots to move 1 to fhelter 
among the green-houfe plants. 
Herbaceous Annual Sort for the Pleafure- 
Gardcn. 

There are feveral annual forts, but not more 
than one fpecies proper as a garden plant, 
which is comprehenfive of feveral varieties, 
known in gaidens by die names of Snails, and 
Hedge-hogs, &c. fo called from the different 
odd fhapes of their feed-pods. 

2 Medicago polymorphs. 

Polymorphous Medicago, or Snail and Hedge- 
hog-trefoil.'] Hath trailing herbaceous llalks, 
branching difFufely ; garuilhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having indented ftipulaj ; and from 
the fides of the branches papilionaceous yel- 
low flowers; and fucceeded by fnail-lhaped 
pods, of many different forms in the varie- 
ties. 

Varieties.] Common Snail Medicago, hav- 
ing large fmooth pods, (haped and twilled 
like a in ail— Hedge-hog Medicago, having 
large prickly fnuil-fhapcd pods, armed with 
fpincs, pointing every way like a hedge-hog 
— with turbinated pods — with globular pods 
— with orbicular pods — with long crook- 
ed pods — with double pods — with cluftcred 
pods — with twilled pods — with jagged 
leaves. _ ' _ 

Thcfc plants arc admitted into the pleafurc- 
eround principally for the Angularity of their 
feed-pods j tlicy arc hardy annuals, and ealily 
railed from feed in the common ground. 

They all flower and exhibit their lingular 



feed-pods in June and July, ripening feeds in 
autumn. - , i i . 

Herbaceous Perennial for Field Culture. 
3 Medicago fativet. 

Cultivated Foddcr-Medicago, ■ or IittcerneJ\ 
Hath a ftrorig fibiy, deeply-penetrating, per- 
ennial root - y many upright, fmooth, annual" 
ftalks, rifing two or three feet high ; garnifh- 
ed with trifoliate, alternate leaves, having 
fpear-ihaped lobes ; and from the axillas race- 
mous foot ftalks of purple flowers, fucceeded 
by contorted pods. 

This fpecies is in great eflimation as an ar- 
ticle of hufbandry for fodder,, and is now 
cultivated in fields in great plenty in many; 
places, is of fuch- quick growth, as often to- 
affbrd four or five different cuttings every 
fummer. 

Varieties of it are, J With yellow flo wers — ■ 
With fafFron-coloured flowers— with violet- 
coloured flowers — with ftriped flowers; 
Propagation of the three Species. 
Firft fort. — The Medicago arborca is propa- 
gated by feed and cuttings. 

By Seed. — In March or April fow it on a. 
warm border in ihallow drills, half an inch 
deep ; or, to bring them forwarder, may fow 
them in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bedv 
juft to bring up the plants an inch or two 
high; then harden them by degrees to the open 
air; in winter following, all of them raifed 
in either method require fhelter from froft ;. 
and in fpring plant fome fingly in pots, in or- 
der to be managed as green-houfe plants, and 
plant fome alio out in nurfery-rows, in the 
full ground in a dry. warm fituation, to take 
their chance the year rounds 

By Cuttings. — In March or April cut ofF 
fome robuft young fhoots, form them into; 
cuttings from fix to eight or ten inches long, 
plaut them in a bed of light rich earth, or, to 
forward them more, may plant fome in pots 
and plunge them in a hot-bed ; in either me- 
thod, give occafional waterings, and fhade 
from the mid-day fun ; they will all be well 
rooted by the end of fummer, and next fpring 
they may be tranfplanted, fome into fcparjtc- 
pots for flicker in winter, others in nurfery- 
rows in the full ground. 

Second Sort.— The Polymorphous Medicago 
is propagated by feed, fown annually where 
the plants are to remain, in the latter end of 
March or in April. Sow them in patches 
towards the fronts of the borders, feveral feeds 
in each ; but when the plants are come up, and: 
a little advanced in growth, thin them to one 
or two of the beft in each patch: they will all 
(lower, and exhibit their feed-pods' in June 
and July. See Annual Plants. 

Third. 
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Third Sort.— The cultivated. Medkago, or 
Lucerne, is propagated by feed in open tields, 
i'uwn coramonlyt* drill's, where the plants 
are to remain ; and once railed, is of many 
years' duration. 

This plant is now greatly extolled as a moll 
excellent and profitable iiunmer's fodder for 
all forts of cattle ; it comes up in great abun- 
dance, and is of fuch quick growth, as often 
to afford four or five different mowings from 
May until September; is generally given to 
■the cactie green, cutting ir'down when from 
about ten to fifteen inches high, while the 
ilalks remain fofc and tender ; it is alfo fome- 
times made into hay for winter uie ; though 
its chief uie is to cut and eat green ; for 
-which purpofe there is lcarcely any plant in 
nature equal to it, as confidering, in the firft 
place, it prcients itfelf very early in fpring, 
before any other green fodder can be had, and 
daring fummer affords fcvcral diffincl mow- 
ings for all forts of cattle ; therefore in con- 
iideration of the goudnds of the nature of the 
plant as fodder, and the great abundance it 
affords, it highly merits culture, and fucceeds 
in almoft anv foil, and the fame plants conti- 
nue good by* the roots for many years, pro- 
ducing full crops annually. 

It profpers belt in light dry foils, and in 
which it is of the longeft duration ; for in 
frrong, or very moift land, although it may 
flourilh at firfi, yet it is often apt to go off 
in three or four years ; whereas in fuiiabie 
dry ground, the fame crop will flourifh for 
half a century, and often profpers well in any 
dry ban en ground, where hardly any other 
crop will fuccccJ. 

. But to proceed to its propagation, which, 
as already obferved, is by feed in fpring. 

The ground is to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the feed by proper ploughing or dig- 
ging; but forLrgc quantities in fields, plough- 
ing is the eligible; tihage, repeating it as the 
nature of the land lhall require ; together with 
repeated harrow ings, to render the foil tine 
for the reception of the feed, which Ihould 
generally be /own in (hallow diills; and the 
proper leafon is March and April. 

Drill-lowing is the moll commonly prac- 
lifcd. and is tlie moll commciuhble method 
of lowing this feed; thetcfore draw lhallmv 
drills 1'c.irce an inch deep, and half a yard or 
two feet af.tnder: low the feeds in the drills 
thinly with an even h.md, and covjr them in 
evenly with x\\z caith, the d-.-pth of the drills ; 
but tins method of drill-fowing is fometimes 
performed with a di ill-plough, furnilhcd with 
a hooper, for fowim; the feed as the di ills are 
ion:. covering them in the above depth; 



fome, however, fow the fee;! by broad-cad, 
and harrow it in, as the moft expeditious me- 
thod ; but by drilling, the plants Handing di- 
{lant in rows, affords a much better opportu- 
nity of cleaning the crop, from weeds by broad 
hoeing. 

In either method of {owing, the plants will 
foon come up, and be ready for mowing ia 
June or July. 

Remark, however, the crop will require 
occaiional cleaning from weeds : if in rows, 
it may be expeditioufly performed by broad . 
hoeing, which Ihould be performed, for the 
firft time foon after the Lucerne comes up, 
and which muft be repeated occalionally, cfpe- ■ 
cially after each mowing ; but in broad-caffc 
fown crops, the plants riling promifcuouily, 
the hoeing cannot be lb readily performed ; 
it, however, mufl be done as well as poffible, 
at the fame time cutting up the weakell plants 
where too thick, leaving them all at- proper 
diftances for the broad-hoe to pais between, 
for the plants fpread exceedingly, provided 
they have room, and each fend up numerous 
ftalks. 

In June or July the Lucerne will be grown 
fifteen or eighteen inches high, or more, and 
begin to flower; when the firfi: mowing may 
be performed ; and the plants (hooting up 
again ftrongly, afford another cutting in au- 
tumn, which is all that Ihould be performed 
the firft year. 

The fecond year, however, and every year 
afterwards, will afford three or four cuttings 
at leaft , early in May the firft crop will be 
ready for mowing; which may be performed 
when the plants arc about a foot high, or a 
little more or lefs ; and in a month or five 
weeks' interval, another fuch crop will be rea- 
dy, and tiiis fuccceded by another, &cc. but 
when defigncd to make it into hay, two or 
;hrcc crops may be fuflicicnt; or it may be 
ted off occalionally with Ihecp in fpring, lum- 
mcr, and autumn; hut which Ihould gene- 
rally be taken oft" in winter, until about Fe- 
bruary or March. 

MEDICINAL PLANTS. Plants that 
are ufed in medicine. 

Vail numbers of phnts polTefs Medicinal 
properties, and are tiled accordingly. A great 
many of which grow wild in this country, 
and great numbers are of foreign growth, and 
imported hither clri.'d, from many different 
parts of the world ; but many eminent medi- 
cal plants arc natural rcfidcnu in this country, 
and many are alfo cultivated here in our gar- 
dens ; the principal forts of which are treated 
of as they occur in the courfe of this work un- 
der their proper heads. 

A lift, 
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A lift, however, of the principal Medicinal 
Plants of our gardens .ancrfields; colle&ed into 
one point of view in this. place, may he con- 
venient in afllfting the memory "in feledting 
the proper forts for a collection, referring to 
their refpeclive genera for their culture ; we 
therefore exhibit in the following alphabetical 
arrangement, a lift of the genera which fur- 
nilh the moft material Medicinal Plants, point- 
ing out thofe fpecies in each genus, by their 
feipeclive fpecific names, which are the moft: 
commonly ufed, confiding of herbaceous 
perennials, biennials, and annuals, and of 
ibme trees and ftirubs ; remarking, that fome 
of moft of the forts are alfo valuable for other 
ufes befides medicine ; fome for economical 
ufes, and fome for variety and ornament in 
gardens ; all of which are explained under 
their proper heads ; obferving alfo, that moft 
of the forts in this lift are hardy enough to 
grow here in the open ground, fome of which 
grow wild in the fields, &c. 

Achillea, Milfoil. 

Millefolium. 

Ageratum. 

Ptaitnica. 

Aconitum, Monk's Hood, &c. 

_,. , Anthora. 

Acorus, Sweet Rulh. 

: : Calamus. 

AcTjEa, Herb-Chriftopher. 

Spicata. 

Aorimonia, Agrimony. 

Eupatoria. 

Alcea, Holly-hock, or'Rofe Mallow. 

rofea. 

Alchemilla, Lady's Mantle. 

vulgaris. 

Allium, Garlick, Onion, Leek, &c. 
faUuum. 

■ Scorodoprafum. 

• Vtdorialis. 

Cepa. 

Porrttm. 

AlthjEA, Marfh Mallow. 

officinalis. 

Amaranthus, Amaranthus. 

- — caudatus. 

Amomum, Ginger. 

■ 1 Zinzibcr. 
Anchusa, Buglofs. 

— officinalis. 

■ tincloria. 

Anemone, Ancmony. 

. mmoroja, 

Hcpatica. 

Pulfatilla. 

Anethum, Dill, and Fennel, &c. 

— gravtoUns. 
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Anethum Faniculum: 
Angelica, Angelica. . 

: Archatigelica. 

fylvejlris. 

• — lucida. 

Anthemis, Chamomile. - 

■ — nobilis. 

— Cotula. 

Antirrhinum, Toad-flax. 

— tnajus. 

Apium, Parfley, ice. 

— Petrofelinum. 

■ — duke. 

■ — graveolens. 

Aquilegia, Columbine. 

vulgaris. 

Aristolochia, Birthworr. 

■ longa. 

" " 1 * rotunda. 

Artemisia, Mugwort, Wormwood, &: 
— — vulgaris. 

- - - ■ — Abjinthium. 
•■ - — Abrotamm. 

Pontica. 

Arum, Arum. 

• Dracunculus. 

— maculatum. 
As ARUM, Afarabacca. 

■ • Europaum. 

• virginicum. 

Asclepias, Swallow-wort. 

' ■ ■ Fincctcxicum. 

Asphodelus, Afphodel. 

■ ' luteus. 

Astragalus, Liquorice Vetch. 

■ ■■' Tragacantha. 
Atriplex, Orach. 

■ Portulacoidcs. 

Atropa, Dcadly-Nightfhaije. 

Belladonna. p 

Mandragora, 

Bellis, Daily. 

■ ' . perennis, 
Berberis, Berberry. 
i vulgaris. 
Beta, Beet. 

Cicla. 

rubra. 

Betonica, Bctony. 

. officinalis. 

Betula, Birch. 

. Abuts. 
Bor ago, Bon age. 
- ■ . . . i - officinalis. 
Bryonia", Briony. 

4R Bryonia 
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Bryonia, alia. 

Bubon, Macedonian Parfley. 

- ■ mac&ispticum. 

Galbamtm. 

Calendula, Marigold. 

officinalis. 

Capsicum, .Capffcum. 

, , artniam. 

Cardamixe, Lady's Smock, 

-pratenfis. 

Carthamus, BalUrd Saffron. 
■ lanata. 

'. tinfioria. 

* Carum, Caraway. 

- Carui. 
Centaurea, Centaury. 

- ■■ ■ Ceiitaurium. 

- ■• BtnedsMus (Cardmx Beae- 

ditlus.J 

Chenopodium, Wild Orach. 

- . » — Bonus Henricus. 

— — — — Bstrys. 

Cichorum, Succory, ox Endive. 

•■ Endiva. 

Gistus, Rock-rofe.. 

- creticus. 
— — — - alius. 

Gochlearia, Spoon-woit,ic4irvy-grafs. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ " officinalis., 
————— anglica. 

.... jfrmaracia. 
Gonvallaria, Lily of the Valky. . 
majalis. 

Polyganatum. . 

Coriandrum, Coriander. 

- ■ ■ ■ Jaiivum. 

Crataegus* Wild Service, &c. 
■ — ■ Aria. 

— — — Qxyacantha. 

Cr.ithm.um, Samphire. 

— - ■ maritinuvM. 
Crocus, Saffron, 

i - fativus. 
Cyclamen, Sow-bread. 

— curopaum. 

Cynara, Artichoke. 

.. Scolymus. 

Cynoolossum, Hound's-tonguc. 

.. ■ — — — officinale. 

Daphne, Spurge, Laurel, &c. 

Law tola. 

— — Mezcrton. 

Datura, Thorn Applt (Stramonium). 
Mitel. 

- 1 Stramonium, 
Daucus, Carrot. 
— ••— — • Carota. 
Dianthus, Clovc-gilliflower. 

i Caryophyllus. 
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Dictamnus, Dittany. ( 

■ * i ' 1 1 1 i ■> alius. 
Digitalis, Fox-glove. 

■ » purpurea. 

Dracocephalum, Dragon 's-head- 
* ■ • »— — canarienfe. 

-i ' • Afdldavica. 

Eryngium, Eryngo, or Sea-holly. 
■■ "» -■' » <• • — maritimttm. 
" ■ aauatiatm. 

Euonymus, Spindle-tree. 

. .. - europaus. 
Eupatorium, Hemp-Agrimony.. 

Fagus, Beech-tree. 
» ■■ j ■ . — fylvatica. 

Cqftanea. 

Fragaria, Strawberry.-. 

_ r— refca. 

Fumaria, Fumatory. 

— « — buliafa. 

— — — — officinalis. 
Genista, Dyer's Broom. 
1 1 ■ tintloria. 

■ canarienjis. 

Gentiana, Gentian. 

■ lutca. \ 

Glechom a,. Ground-ivy. 

— — Hederacea. 

Glycyrrhiza, Liquorice., 

■ glair a. 

Hedera, Ivy. 

Helix. 

Helleborus, Hellebore. 

■ v < foetidus. 

niger. . 

Humulus, Hop-plant. 

— — Lupulus. 

Hyacint^us* Hyacinth. 

Non/criptus, . 

Hyssopus, HylTop. 

■ officinalis. 

Inula, Elecampane. 
■■ Helenium. 
Juniperus, Juniper. 
- communis* 

Lactuca, Lettuce. 
————— fativa. 
Lavandula, Lavender* 

Spica. 

' StafcAas. . 

Laurus, Bay. 

SaJJ'afras. 

Ligusticum, Lovagc. 

■ 1 '■ — Lcyijlicum. 

Ligustrum, Privet. 
- I viilgari. 

Liuum; 
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Lilium, Lily. ■■■ 

— : — candidum. 

Lupin us, Lupine. 

Malta, Mallow. 

1 fyfoe/trh. . 

rotundifolia. 

Maranta, Arrow-root., 
■ •„• ■ j . .. r— Xralanga. , 
'Marrtjbium, Hore-hound. 

— , vulgare. 

Matricaria, Feverfew. 

— • Parthenium. 

Melissa, Balm. 
■ officinalis. 

, — -^^Calamintha. 

Menxha, Mint. 

. viridis. 

— — fylyejlrisi 

Piperita. 

Pulegium. 

■ Cervina. 

Mespil us, Medlar. 

germanica. 

Mirabilis, Marvel of Peru. . 

■ jalapa. 

—————— dickotoma. 

Morus, Mulberry,, 
■■i i nigra. 
Myrtus, Myrtle. 
■.. communis. 
Narcissus, Daffodil. 

- Pfeudo-narcijfus, 
Nigella, Fennel-flower. 

— — - fativa. 

Nepeta, Nep, or Cat-Mint, 

Cataria. 

Nicotiana, Tobacco. 
————— Tabacum. 
————— ritft'ua. 
Nymph^ea, Water-Lily. 
————— alba. 
Ocymum, Baftl. 

Bajilicum. 

Ophioglossum, AddcrVTongue, 

i ■ vulgatum. 

Ononis, Reft -Harrow. 

Orchis, F^ool's-Stones. 

. ■ bifolia. 

mafcula. 

Orioanum, Origany, Marjoram. 

— Marjoram, 

* vulgare. 

Dielamnus. 

Oxylas, Wood-forrcl. 

Acetofella. 

J?j&omA, Peony. 
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P/EONIA officinalis* ~Z 
Papaver, Poppy. 

• • fomniferum. 

• — - Rhceas. 

Physalis, Winter-cherry.- 

—i • — Alkekengi. ' . . . 

vifcofa. 

Pimpinella, Burnet-Saxifrage, Amfeed, 
&c. 

— — — anifum. . 

$axifragq. 

Pinus, Pine-tree, Fir, &c. 

■ Picea. 

■-. Abies. 

r Larix. 

Polygonum, Knot-grafs. 

= Bijlorta. 

Perjicaria, 

Hydropipet: 

Populus, Poplar. 

' nigra. — - - 

Tacamahacca. 

Portulaca, Purflane. - • 

. ■ - oleracea. 
Poterium, Burnet. 

— Sanguiforba, 

Pr i M ul A, Primrole. 

. verts* 

Prunus, Plum-tree. 

JM*- r 

r Lauro-cerajus. 

— ■ Damafcena. 

Pyrus, Pear-tree. 

Cydonia. 

Mains fylveftris, 

Raphanus, R'adilh. 

fativa.. 

Rhamnus, Buck-thorn. 
Catharticus. 

v Frangula. 

Rheum, Rhubarb. 

pa I ma turn. 

Rhaponticum* 

undulatum. 

Ribes, Currant, &c. 

nigra. 

• rubra. 

GroJJularia. 

Ricintjs, Palma Chrijii. 

. • communis, 

Rosa, Rofe. 

alba. 

-damafcena. 

catiina. 

Rosmarinus, Rofemary. 

officinalis. 

Rumejc, Dock, Sorrel, Sec 

. — Paticntia. 

- .-. Aittofa, 

4 R s Ruscus. 
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Bryonia, alia. 

Bubon, Macedonian Parfley. 

• mamdonicttm. 

Galbamtnt. 

Calendula, Marigold.. 

officinalis. 

Capsicum, .Capficum. 

annuzm. 

Cardamixe, Lady's Smock. 

. .prateiyis. 

Carthamus, Baiterd Saffron. 

— — : tincloria. 

' Carum, Caraway. 

Centaurea, Centaury. 

— ■■ ■ Ceniauriunt. 

- Benediiius (Cardans Bene- 

diclus.) 

Chenopodium, Wild Orach. 
■ •— — — — Bonus Hemicus. 

Cichorum, Succory* . of Endive. 

- Endiva. 

Cistus, Rock-rofe. . 
■ ' creticvs. 

• alius. 

Cockle aria, Spoon- wort, .Scurvy-grafs. 

officinalis. - 
' '■ ■ ' " anglica. 

•» jfrmaracia* 
Convallaria, Lily of the Yalky. . 

majalis. 

jPolyganatum. , 

Coriandrum, Coriander. 

fatixium. 

CRATiEGUSi Wild Service, &c. 

■ ■ ■ - Aria. 

• Oxyacanthcu 
Crithmum, Samphire. 

i ■ maritimum. 

Crocus, Saffron. 

i fativus. 
Cyclajuen, Sow-bread. 

— europaum. 

Cynara, Artichoke. 

... ■ ■ ■ Scolymus. 

Cynoglossum, Hound's-tongue. 

■ ■ officinale. 
Daphne, Spurge, Laurel, &c 

Laurtola. 

■ Meztrcon. 

Datura, Thorn Apple (Stramonium). 
Afelel. 

- 1 — Stramonium. 
Daucus, Carrot. 
-— - — — Carota. 
Dianthus, Clovc-gilliflowcr. 

-» ■' " 1 Caryophyllus. \ 



Dictamnus, Dittany. 

Digitalis, Fox-glove. 

— ■ ■ purpurea. 
Dracocephalum, Dragon 's-hcad. 

canarienfe. 

— Moldavica. 

Eryngium, EryngOj or Sea-holly. 

— ; i — maritimum. 
' — < ' ' amatiam. 

Euonymus, Spindle-tree. 

Eupatorium, Hemp-Agrimony.. 

— , — cannabinum. 

Fag us, Beech-tree^. 
« ■■■ — fylvatica. 

Cajlanea. 

Fragaria, Strawberry.-. 

^-Vefca. 

Fumaria, Fumatory. 

— — bulbofa. 

— officinalis. 

Genista, Dyer's Broom. . 

■ ■ ■ tincloria. 

— canarienjts, 

Gentiana-, Gentian. 
— — lutca. 
Glechom A, Ground-ivy.- 

■■■ ■ Hederacea. 

Glycyrrhiza, Liquorice,. 

-glabra. 
Hedera, Ivy. 

Helix. 

Helleborus, Hellebore. 
— — ■ — '■■ * foetidus. 

niger. 

Humulus, Hop-plant. 

- ■ . Lupulus. 
Hyacint^us* Hyacinth. 

■ Nonfcriptus* . 
Hyssopus, HyflTop. 

officinalis. 

Inula, Elecampane. 

■■ Helenium. 

Juniperus, Juniper. 

- communis. 

Lactuca, Lettuce 
————— fativa. 
Lavandula, Lavender 

— — — Spiea. 

— — St arenas. 

Laurus, Bay. 

ZZZI Zjbfras. 
LtcusTicuM, Lovago. 

— _ LeyiJ/cum. 

Ligustrum, Privet. 
■■ ' — vulgaris 

Lilium; 
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LtLiUM, Lily. 

. — caiididum'. 

Lupifjius, Lupine. , 

— : albits. 

Malta, Mallow. 

s Alcea. 

: fylvejlris. 

• rotundifolia. 



Maranta, Arrow-root./ 

" — *-r—'Galanga. 
Marr-ubium, Hore-hound, 

; i' 1 vulgar e. 

Matricaria, Feverfew. 

- , Part/tenium. 

Melissa, Balm. 

• . officinalis. 

, ., i , r ^ Calamintha. 
Men xii a, Mint. 

• viridis. 



' fytyeft>~"' 

Piperita. 

Pulegiunt. 

Cervina. 

Mespilus, Medlar. 

german'tca. 

Mirabilis, Marvel of Peru. 



- jalapa. 
• dick 



Morus, Mulberry.. 

nigra. 

Mvrtus, Myrtle. 



• communis. 



Narcissus, Daffodil. 

— - — Pfeudo-narciffus. 

Nigella, Fennel-flower. 

— — fativa. 

Nepeta, Nep, or Cat-Mint. 

— ■ Cataria. 

Nicotiana, Tobacco. 

■ Tabacum. 
————— rujiica. 
Nymphs a, Water-Lily. 
. alba. 
Ocvmum, Bafil. 

- Bafilicum. 

Ophioglossum, Adder's-Tongue. 

vulgatum. 

Ononis, ReitHarrow. 

Jpinofa. 

Orchis, Fool's-Stones. 



■ mafcula. 

Origanum, Origany, Marjoram, 
i ' ■■ — - Marjorana. 

vulgare. 

.. Diclamnus. 

Oxylas, Wood-forrel. 

Acttoftlla. 

^onia, Peony. 
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P.EONIA officinalis. 
Pap aver, Poppy. 

: \ fomniferum. 

: — - Rhceas. 

Physalis, Winter-cherry.- 



vifcofa. 

Pimpinella, Biirnet-Saxifraze, AnTfeed, 
&c. ; 

■ anifum. . 

Saxifrage 

Pinus, Pine-tree, Fir, &c. 

-Abies. 

■ Larix. 



Polygonum, Knot-grafs. 

= Biftorta. 

Pcrjicaria, 

Hydropiper. 

Populus, Poplar. 



Tacamajtacca. 

Portulaca, Purflane. 
■ oleracea. 
Poterium, Burnet. 



Primula, Primrofe. 

veris. 

Prunus, Plum-tree. 

fpinofa. 

JJauro-cerajKS. 

■ Damafcena. 

Pyrus, Pear-tree. 

Cydonia. 

Malus fylvejlris, 

Raphanus, Radifh. 
■ ■ fativa, 

Rhamnus, Buck-thorn, 

Cathartictts. 

Frangula. 

Rheum, Rhubarb. 

palmatum. 

Rhaponticum* 

undulatum. 

Rises, Currant, 6cc 

nigra. 

• rubra. 

- i Grojfularia. 
RlClNUS, Palma Chrijli. 

communis* 

Rosa, Rofc. 

alba. 

damafcena. 

canina. 

Rosmarinus, Rofemary. 

officinalis. 

Rumex, Dock, Sorrel, 6cc 

. Patientia. 

' . Acttofa. 

4 R 2 Ruscus. 
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Ruscus, Knee-holly, Butcher V-5roono,&c. 
atuleatus. 



- Hypophyllum. 



Ruta, Rue. 

graveolens. 

Salvia, Sage, Clary, &c. 

. — officinalis* 

Sclarea. 

Hor 



Sambucus, Elder-tree. 
Ebulus. 



Santolina, Lavender-cotton. 

Chama-cypariJJ'us. 



Saturej A, Savory. 

— : horienjis. 

mentana. 

Scandix, Chervil. 

. Cerefolium. 

cdorata. 

Scilla, Sea-onion. 

maritima. 

Scorzonera, Scor-zonera. 

humilis. 

Sedum, Orpine, Lefifep Houfe-leek, &c. 
Telephium. 

Semperviv I'm, Live-ever, Greater Houfe- 
leek, &c. 

tefiorum. 

Sinapis, Muftard. 
■ alba. 



nigra. 

Si um, Skirret. 

Sifarumv 

Smyrnium, Alexanders. 

Olufatrum. 

Solanum, Night-fhade. 

Dulcamara. 

Lycoperjscon. 

Solidago, Golden Rod. 

Virga aurea. 

Sorbus, Scrvictr-tree. 

domcjlica. 

Spartium, Broom» 



- fcoparium. 



Spinacia, Spinach. 

oleracta. 

Spiraea, Filipendula. 
Stachys, Bale Hore-hound, AH-hcal, &c. 



paluflris. 



Statice, Sca-pink, or Thrift. 

Limenium. 

Symphytum, Comfrey. 

officinalis. 

Tamarix, Tamarilk-tree; 

gallica, 

Tam us, Black-Briony. 
>_« cammunis. 
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TANACETUMi. Taftfeyj. 

vulgar e.. 

Teucrium, Gernmndcrv 

Marum. 

Thuja, Tree of Life (Arbor V~tr*)i 

occidentalh. 

Thymus, Thyme. 

vulgaris. 

Serpyllum. 

Tragopogon, (Goat's-beard) Saifafyv 

'• porrifotium* 

pratett/e^ 

Trifolium, Trefoil. 

officinale. 

Tussilaco, Colt's-foor.. 

Farfaras « 

Vaccinium, Bill-berry, or Whortle-berry. 

MyrtilhtSi 

Oxycoccosi 

Valeriana, Valerian. 

Pna. - 

— ■ officinalis. 

Veratrum, White -Hellebore 
• album. 



Veronica, Speed-well.. 



- Btccabunga. 



Viburnum, Wayfaring-tree. 

■ Lantana. 

Viola, Violet. 

odorata. 

tricolor. 

Viscum, Mifletoev 

■ ■ album . 
Vitex, Chafte-tree; 



- Agnus ca/lusi 
The above lift of Medicinal Phots, by be- 
ing collected from the different parts of die 
work under one head, will greatly aflifl: the 
memory in making a collection of tfiefc kinds, 
or for procuring them for ufe ; many of which, 
liowever, poflefs- a confiderable (hare of merit 
for other domeftic ufes, as well as for variety 
and ornament in gardens, as before fuggefted ; 
all of which, together with their general cul- 
ture, is fully explained under their refpedtive 
genera, as above, as they alphabetically ar- 
range in the courfe of the work. 

MELASTOMA, American Goofcbcrry. 
A genus of ever-green tree and flmib, ex- 
otics of America and Afia, Sec. for the hot- 
houfcj adorned with large, oblong, oval, cor- 
date, and lanceolate, nervous, and downy 
leaves; and fpikes and cluflcrs of whitifh and 
purple flowers, at the fides and ends of the 
brandies; having monophyllous, fwclling, 
permanent cups, five roundiflv petals, ten 
Ihort fiamina, a roundifh germen, under the 
corolla, and one ftyle ; fuccccdcd, in the ger- 
men, 
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men, by a qulnqueloculaf-bcrry/ fiHed'whhj 
many fmaH feeds..! ! , » " r.-T- _ "•* ! 

Clafsand ordtri IDecandria Monogy/tia. , 

The principal fpecies are, ■ 

1. Melastoma Grojfularoides. 
(Grojfularoides) —or American Goojeberry 

of Surinam.] With ovate, denticulated, acute- 
pointed, trinervous leaves." i ; ' ji ■■ 

2. Melastoma holofericum. " 
Satiny-leaved Melajioma of Brazil"] With. 

oblong-ovate, three-nerved, • entire leaves,, 
downy and fatiny underneath ; i and two- 
parted fpikes. 

3. Melastoma lavigatum. 
Smooth-leaved American Melajioma.] With 

ovate-oblong, five-nerved,< pointed,, entire 
leaves, having polilhed margins. '■ 

4. MalastoMa fcabrojum. ■ 
Rugged "Jamaica Melajioma.} With downy, 

villous branches ; heart-fliaped, dentated, five- 
nerved, rugged leaves, downy underneath. 

5. Melastoma afperum. 
. Rough Indian Melajioma.] With fpcar- 

fliaped,. three-nerved, rough, entire leaves. 

6. Mel astom A hirtum. 
Hairy American Melajioma.] With hifpid 

italics; large ovate-lanceolate, five-nerved, 
denticulate leaves. 

• 7. Melastoma oclandmm. 
Oclandrous Indian Melajioma.] With ovate, 

three-nerved, fmooth entire leaves, having 
hifpid margins. 

• Thefe exotic fhrubs are retained in princi- 
pal ftove collections in : this country, having 
iingular beauty as ever-greens; though the 
firft two or three forts' are the mod noted 
in the Britifh gardens* and more generally the 
fecond fpecies ; but all the forts difplay an 
admirable variety in their fine foliage, being 
moftly large, and of various tints and hues; 
fome having the under fide white and filky, 
gold-coloured, ruflety, &c. with the upper 
furfaces of different mades of green, effecting 
a fine diver fity the year around; and produce 
their fpikes and clutters of flowers in fumraer ; 
but rarely ripen feeds, in this country- 

They are planted in pots of common good 
lightifh earth, and have the general. culture of 
other woody exotics of the flove, and are pro- 
pagated by feeds obtained from abroad, or 
fomctimes by layers and cuttings; all by the 
alfiftance of n bark-bed. 

MELIA, (Azedarach) Bead-tree. 

This genus confifts of fome deciduous and 
cver-grcen exotic trees of the Indies, proper 
for the fhrtibbcry, grecn-houfe, ami ftorc j 
fifing near twenty feet high ; adorned with 
large pinnated or winged leaves, and cluftcrs 
of pentapctalous flowers. j 
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Clafs and order,' Decandria Motiogyttia. • t 
■ CharacJcrs.] Calyx is fmalj, mdnophyf- 
lous, and .five-parted. Corolla, five long, 
nairow, fpear-lhaped, fpreading petals, a cy- 
lindric, monopetalous hectarium much in- 
dented at the brim. Stamina, ten very fmaii 
filaments inferted into the top of the ne&arium,. 
and fmall oblong antherze. . Pistillum, a 
conical gernien, cyh'ndric ftyle,. and capitated 
cjuadrivalvular ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
globular drupaceous fruit, containing a round- 
ifli, five-furrowed, quiuquelocuiar nut, each 
cell having one feed: 

There are but two fpecies, one of which, 
is a- deciduous tree for the green-houfe anil 
Shrubbery, having an ever-green variety {ur 
the ftove ; and the other fpecies is alfo of the 
temperature of ftove-plants. 

Shrubbery and Green-houfe Kinds. 
1. Melia Azedarach. 
(Azedarach)— or common Deciduous Bead- 
tree.] Rifes with an upright robuft ftem,. 
branching widely all around, about twenty 
feet high; large bipinnated, or double- wing- 
ed deciduous leaves, of numerous folioles,- 
each wing terminated by an odd one; and 
from the fides of the branches long bunches of 
fmall blue flowers, fucceeded by roundifh-ob- 
long, deeply fivc-furrowed, ycllowilh fruit, 
not eatable. 

The fruit of this plant in catholic countries 
is fining like beads, to compofe fome fort of 
rolaries ; ' whence the name of Bead-tree. 

• This fhxub is cultivated here fometimes in 
the fhrubbery, but more commonly as a green- 
houfe plant ; for, being a native of hot count- 
tries, in thefe parts it is rather tender. Some 
fhouid be kept in pots to have fhelter in fevers 
weather, as a refervc, in cafe thofe in the. 
fhrubbery fhouid be deftroyed. 

It is very ornamental in its large, compound, . 
doubly-winged foliage, which. are often nea^ 
two-feet long. , 

Hot-houfe Kinds.. 
Variety.] (Melia Azedarach.) : 
Ever-green Scmpcrjlorous, Common Bead-tree 
of Ceylon.]- Hath. an upright, ftem, branch- 
ing widely all. aroundv about twenty feet 
high ; large, bipinnated, ever-green leaves:; 
and long paniculated bunches of bluilh flow- 
ers, fucceeded by roundifh purple fruit ; flow- 
ers always, or at leaft moil part of the 
year. 

2, Melia azadirachta. . 
Axadirachta, or Indian Ever-green- Bead- 
tree.] Hath an upright robuft ftcm, branching 
widely, and grows twenty feet high or more, 
covered with a dark-purple bark ; pinnated 
or fingly-wingcd, leaves, of five or fix pair of 
oblong^, 
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oblong lobes, terminated Uy an odd one ;"and 
from the branches long pauiculated bunches 
of white flowers, fucceeded by oval, olive- 
ihaped, purple fruit, not eatable. 

The flowers of all thefe thrubs are fepa- 
rately {mall, each of five fpreading petals ; 
but many being collected into long clufters, 
they arc tolerably confpicuous. 

All the three Ions merit culture in every 
garden accommodated with proper conve- 
niences, they being very ornamental in their 
pinnated foliage. 

The firft fort, however, will fucceed tolera- 
bly in the open ground in a dry warm fitu- 
ation, though ic is rather fubject to be hurt 
by fevcre froft : it is neverthelefs proper to 
have fome always in every curious. fhruhbery, 
to take their chauce of all weathers, where, 
by the difplay of their elegant bipinnated fo- 
liage, they will effect a very diftinguifhable 
variety : it is alio proper to have fome always 
in pots, and managed as green-houfe plants, 
both to increale the variety, and be as a rc- 
ferve in cafe diofe fully expofed fhould be 
killed in feverc weather. 

But the other two forts, the ever-green 
variety of the common Bead-tree, ana the 
dzadirachta, being natives of very hot coun- 
tries, require the ahuoft conftant aid of our 
ftoves here. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
aflifted by hot-beds. 

Firft Sort. — The feeds are obtained from 
abroad, and generally arrive in fpring, which 
fow in pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed of tanuerVbark or dung, 
under frame and glades ; in which they will 
come up in a month or fix weeks, giving fre- 
quent waterings, and frefh air; and in June 
Jhould be fully expofed in a moderate (hade 
until October, then placed under a frame, 
&c. there to enjoy the free air all winter in. 
open weather, and flickered from froft; and 
in March following plant uVm in feparatc. 
fmall pots, which plunge in a bark-bed, &c. 
though this is not abfolutely ncccQary, but if 
praclifed; it will greatly facilitate their root- 
ing and firft effort of growth; obfervinc to. 
indulge them freely with frefh air ; and in 
June, as before oblerved, move them into it 
fully for the remainder of the fummcr, and 
allow them (belter again in winter, as above: 
which after being repeated three or four years, 
ftiifting them occasionally into larger pots, 
fome of the ftrongeft and moft woody plants 
may be committed to the full ground under a 
warm wall, or in a dry fhcltcrcd part of the 
flirubbcry ; and the proper fcafon for this 
work is the .firft. fortnight in April ; refcrve a 



quantity alfo in pots, to have Lhe> management 
of green-houfe exotics, left, thole in die open 
ground fhould be cut off by the froft. 

Second and Third Sorts.-r-Both thefe forts 
arc alfo propagated by feeds, fown in pots 
and plunged in the bark-bed, and managed 
nearly as the firft l"ort» only as being of much 
more tender quality, muft be kept always in 
pets, and plunged in 'the tan-bed in the ftove 
during their intant ftate ; afterwards, having 
acquired fome considerable fize and ftrengtb, 
they may be, placed in the open air for about 
two months in the heat of fummer, and che 
reft of the year in the hot-houfe ; manage 
them as other woody exotics of that depart- 
ment. Sec Stove Plants. 
MELIANTHUS, Honey-flower. 
Two tall, ligneous, floriferous, perennial 
exotics for the green-houfe and fiirubbery, 
conftitute this genus, rifing ..with durable lig- 
neous ftalks, four or five feet high or more ; or- 
namented with large winged leaves, and termi- 
nated by long fpikes of tetrapetalous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Dtiynamia Angiafpermicr. 
C/iaracltrs.] CALYxis large, unequal, five- 
parted, and coloured Corolla, four fpear- 
Ihaped, narrow, fpreading, rcflexed-pointed 
petals, and a moaophyllous, fliort, compreffed, 
indented nc&arium, fituated in the lower, feg- 
ment of the calyx. Stamina, two long and 
two fhorter filaments, and oblong, lieart- 
(haped antherse. Pistillum, a four-cor- 
nercd germed, erect ftyJe, and quadrifid ftig- 
ma. Pericar.pi'UM., a. quadrangular, femi- 
quadrifid capfule, having acute, diftindt angles, 
and divided by partitions into .diftended cells, 
each having one globular feed 

There arc but two fpecies, both natives of 
Africa, and being rather of a tender nature, 
are very commonly treated as green-houfe 
plants; but they will alfo often fucceed all 
the year in the open ground, in warm dry 
fituations; it is, however, proper to cultivate 
fome by both methods. 
The fpecies arc, 
I. Melianthus major, 
(h eater Melianthus, or Honey-fiower.] Hath 
a thick, ligneous, fpreading root; many up- 
right, ligneous, durable ftalks, rifing hx or 
eight feet high; garnifhed with large pinnated 
leaves, of four or five pair of fcrratcd lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, and have (ingle 
ftipula; growing clofe to the foot-ftalks; and 
from the fides and top of the ftalks long fpikes 
of chocolate-coloured flowers. 
1. Mf.lianthus minor. 
LeJJ'er Melianthus, or Honey-Jlower.] Hath 
a thick, ligneous, fomcwhat fpreading root ; 
uprigljt, ligneous, foft, durable ftalks, rifinpj 
four 
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four or five feet. high, garnifhed with fmaller 
pinnated leaves, of four 'or -five pair of foli- 
oles, terminated by an odd one, and have two 
diftin&ftipulse ; and from the fides and ends of 
the branches long, loofe, pendulous hunches 
of flowers tinged with green,' faffron-colour, 
and red. 

v Both the fpecies flower about June; each 
flower is of four fpear-fhaped fpreading petals ; 
and each plant produces many flowers annually, 
' but rarely are fucceeded by feeds in England. 

The plants are very ornamental, bath in fo- 
liage and flowers, and merit admittance in 
every collection. 

They are durable both in root and (talk, 
for although the ftems are fomewhat of an 
herbaceous nature, they become woody and 
abiding, more efpecially if fheltered occafion- 
ally in winter ; but thofe fully expofed are 
fometimes killed down to the ground in fevere 
weather; but the roots generally remaining 
found, fend up new (talks again in the fol- 
lowing fpiing. 

Confidered as green-houfe plants, it is pro- 
per to keep fome always in pots to have fhel- 
ter in winter, in cafe thofe in the open ground 
fhould be destroyed.. 

And for the pleafure-garden, plant fome in 
a dry foil, in a flickered warm expofu re. 

Their propagation is eafily effe&ed- by 
fuckers, and cuttings< 

By Suckers. — Thefe rife in tolerable plenty 
from the root, efpecially of the firft fort;, and 
may be taken up in autumn or fpring, with 
root-fibres, and planted fome in pots for the 
green-houfe, others in a warm. dry part of the 
nurfery, &c. 

By Cuttings.^-In fpring or-fummer take off 
a quantity of young cuttings towards- the tops 
of the (talks or branches, plant them in pots, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving water- 
ings; they will readily put out roots : or in 
default of a hot-bed, cover them clofe with 
hand-glafTcs, giving occafional ihade, they 
will alfo take root; managing them afterwards 
as directed for the fuckers.. 

MELISSA, Balm. 

It furniihes hardy, fibrous«.rooted,' herba- 
ceous perennials, for medical ufes, and va- 
riety in gardens), rifing with upright (lender 
(talks, from one to two or three feet high, 
garnifhed with Ample, oblong, oppofitc leaves, 
and vcrticillate clutters of finall monopetalous 
ingent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpcrmia. 

C/iaraShm,] Calyx is monophyllous, bell- 
(haped, annular, bilabiated at top, and pcr- 
inaneilt. CoRbLi.A is monopetalous, with a 
cyiiudric tube, and ringent above ; having the 



upper lip fliort, round, erect, arched, and in- 
dented in two, the lower one trifid, with the 
middle part largeft. Stamina, two longer 
and two fhorter .filaments, and fmall anthers 
that- join : by'pairs. Pistilluai, a quadrifid 
germen, flender ftyley die length of the co- 
rolla, fituated with the flamina under the up- 
per lip, and a bifid reflexed (tig ma. Peri- 
carpium, none ; four naked feeds lodged in 
the permanent calyx. 

There are feveral fpecies ; but the follow- 
ing perennials are the only forts for general 
notice.' ' 

1. Melissa officinalis. 
Common Officinal Balm.] Hath fibry per- 
ennial roots ; many upright, fquare, branch*,-, 
annual (talks, rifmg two or three feet high; 
garnifhed with oblong, indented, oppotire 
leaves, by pairs, two or three inches Jong, 
and half as broad ; and from the upper axillas 
vcrticillate cinders cf fmall white flowers, 
upon (ingle foot-ftalks. 

Variety.'] With variegated leaves. 
The common Balm is a valuable medical 
plant, the virtues of which are univerfally 
known, and ought to be allowed a place in 
every garden, and may be increafed in great 
'plenty by parting the roots. 

■ The variegated kind exhibits an agreeable 
^Varietv in the pleafure-garden. 

2. Melissa grandifiora. 

■ Grandiffhrous Melijja, or Helruriati Cala- 
mint.') Hath fibry perennial roots ; upright 
annual fta!ks> rifing about a foot high ; gar- 
nifhed with oblong-oval, indented, hairy, op- 
•pofite leaves ; and from the upper axillas ver- 
ticillate cluftcrs of large purple flowers, on 
forked foot-ftalks. 

V iricties. ] Wh ite-flo wered — red -flowered. 

3. Melissa calamintha. 
CCalamintha vulgaris J— or Common Ca'a- 

mint of the Shops.] Hath fibry perennial roots; 
,'upright, fquare, branchy, hairy (talks, rifing a 
'foot high ; roundifh, indented, oppofite leaves; 
and verticillatc cluftcrs of fmall bluifli flowers, 
on forked foot-ftalks as long as the flowers. 
Variety. ~\ Striped-leaved. 
All thefc three fpecies of Metiffa flower in'. 
June and July ; the flowers are ringent, Iabi- 
atcd, and difpofed in vcrticilli, or whorls, in 
fmall heads, or cluftcrs, going quite round the 
item, on fliort foot-ftalks (fee Verticillus) ; 
and arc fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn ; but 
thefc are hardly ever wanted, fince all the 
forts multiply greatly by root. 

They arc all perennial in root, but annual 
n (talk, and all fo hardy as that they wi'l 
grow in almort any foil and fituation. 

The plants arc fragrant, warm, and ac- 
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counted cordial and cephalic } their chief vir- 
tue reiides in the leaves. 

As to their^oerit in gardens, they are pro- 
per both for ufe and ornament. 

The MtHjJii sjficinaiis* or common Balm, 
merits a place in every gartlen for its admira- 
ble medical qualities, valuable on many do- 
meflic occafiuns; and is caiily propagated by 
flippiug the roots, and lhould be difpofed in the 
kitchen -garden among the aroma tics, in rows 
about a loot afunder (fee the Propagation) ; 
and its variegated fore may he difpofed in the 
pleaiure-ground. So refreihing is the fniell 
of both the varieties, fo falutary and cooling 
when made into tea, by way of medicine, 
that they have the rirft claim to a place in our 
gardens. Great quantities of the common 

freen fort are cultivated in the gardens about 
.ondon for fupplying the markets, and it is of 
inch quick growth, that it often affords three 
or four cuttings each fummer, to cut young 
for immediate ufe; though, when wanted for 
principal medical purpoies, or to dry for keep- 
ing, it lhould generally ft and till arrived near- 
ly at full growth, and juft beginning to flower; 
tnen cut it in dry weather, and dry it in the 
lhade. as directed for mint. See Mentha. 

The fecond fort is commonly introduced 
into plcafure-gardcns, as a plant of ornament 
and variety. 

But the third fort is chiefly confidered as a 
medical plant, though inferior to the common 
Balm, for occafional domeftic purpofes; and 
as it grows wild in England, is rarely culti- 
vated, except in phyfic gardens. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the forts is effcclcd 
lentifully by parting the roots, which incieafe 
exceedingly by ofF-tcts annually. 

Autumn or fpring is the proper feafon for 
this work, though k may be done any time 
in open weather, from the decay of the ftalk 
in autumn, until fpring, before new ones begin 
to arifc ; the molt eligible feafon, however, 
is September or October, that the off-fets may 
take good root before winter, and be rirmly 
eftablifhcd againft fpring i particularly the 
common Balm ; though it may be done fuc- 
cehtviWv in either of tliofe fcafons, as lhall be 
convenient. 

The method h, the whole root may either 
be taken up and divided into as many flips as 
are fumifhed with fibres; or the main root 
may ftand, and flip off a quantity of ofF-fets 
arpund the ouifidc ; plant thofc of the com- 
mon fort, Ace. for ufe, in the kitchen-garden, 
in borders or beds, in rows a foot or' eighteen 
inches afunder, and a foot difbnee in each 
row; they will fprcad and incrcafc into large 



bunches the following fummer, and afford a 
good cutting or two the fame year ; or in fpring. 
juft as the Balm begins to moot, may flip off 
a quantity of the young fhoots of the feafon, 
of one, two, or three inches' growth, flipping 
them clofe;to the root, and planted in any bed 
or border, a foot afunder, and watered ; they 
will grow freely, and form good plants the 
fame year, for plentiful gathering in fummer, 
as above; obfervihgv an "the propagation of 
thofe intended, for variety and ornament, fucli 
as the variegated common Balm, and the 
grandiflorous kind, they being parted in larg-! 
iih off-fet flips, may be planted at once to 
remain ; difperfed fingly in the borders or other- 
compartments intended. 

All tlie culture thefe plants require is keep- 
ing them clean from weeds, and cutting down, 
all remaining ftalks in autumn ; at which time 
alfo clear off all weeds from the beds of com- 
mon Balm, and dig the alleys, and fpread a 
little of the earth over the furface of-the beds 
between the plants, whereby the beds will re- 
main neat all winter, and it will prove benefi- 
cial to the plants. 

A plantation of Balm will remain in good 
condition feveral years; though if renewed 
every third or fourth year, you will thereby 
more effectually continue a fucceffibn of crops 
in full perfection. 
MELONARY, or Melon-Ground. 
A compartment in the kitchen-garden, fomc- 
timcs inclofed diftindl, allotted principally for 
the bufinefs of early and general hot-bed work, 
both in the culture of melons and cucumbers, 
and occafionaJIy in moil other framing in the 
hot-bed culture, neceffary in raifing various ear- 
ly efculents, fome to attain perfection for ufe in 
the hot-beds, others forwarded in a fmall growth 
for pricking or tranfplanting therefrom, as 
well as in raifing many forts of curious and 
tender exotic plants, flowers, &c. which can- 
not be cultivated in this country without the 
aid of fuch artificial heat : but as this diftrict 
in its original principal defignation being ap- 
propriated chiefly to the culture of melons 
aforcfaid, and early cucumbers, it is common- 
ly called the Melon-Ground, cfpccially in prin- 
cipal private or family gardens. 

This diftrict of gardening, the Melon- 
Ground, defigncd folcly or principally for that 
bulincfs and general hot-bed framing, is very 
eligible, as being a particular and principal 
blanch of horticulture, which generally re- 
quires a diflinct fituation allotted and adapted 
to that purpofc, both as a particular mode of 
culture is ncccflary in the management of hot- 
beds, different from that of natural ground 
crops, and that, as, in the procefs of hot-bed 
work, 
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work, there being unavoidably a confiderable 
littering occafioned at. times, by, means of the 
neceffary fupplies of hot-dung, ftraw-litter, 
and other requifites for the hot-beds, both in 
making and afterculture; which being con- 
fined to a particular diftrict, the whole is per- 
formed therein without incommoding the eco- 
nomy of the other parts of the garden ; as 
likewife an allotted diftrict is neceflary, pro- 
perly chofen, in the dried and warmeft fitu- 
tion, both for the particular advantage of 
having the hot- beds on dry ground, very effen- 
tial in winter, and to have all poflible advan- 
tage of (helter from cutting winds, and enjoy 
the full benefit of the whole day's fun : and alio 
a difh'ndt compartment, for this occafion, may 
be additionally neceflary . in fome places, where 
it may be thought expedient to have the whole 
feparately inclofed, either for greater /belter, 
or fometimes by way of fecurity, having a 
gate to lock occafionally when it may feem 
eligible. 

Sometimes in confiderable gardens the place 
allotted for the Melon -Ground, &c. is of fome 
capacious extent, in which to have alfo the 
hot-houfe, forcing houfes, and other appur- 
tenances of that kind, whereby to have all 
the relative culture by artificial heat near to- 
gether in one particular compartment ; as in 
many cafes the different hot-beds, bark-beds, 
hot-houfes, &c. have fome connection lefs or 
more in the culture of particular forts of their 
refpedlive plants, at fome certain period of 
their growth : fo that the whole may be more 
convenient in general and particular relative 
occafions, as jult intimated. 

However, in the choice of a place for the 
Melon-Ground, fhould generally appropriate 
a part of fome warmefl, well-iheltered, dry 
quarter of the kitchen-garden in the full fun, 
where beft defended from the northerly and 
north-eafl winds, and where the ground is dry 
at all feafons, not liable to inundation or apt 
to lodge (landing water, in winter, or any time 
after heavy or inceffant rains, mow, &c. and 
as conveniently fituated as pofliblc for bringing 
in the rcquilitc fupplies of dung, tan, earth, 
&c. for the hot-beds. 

And if, with the above accommodations, 
the ground lies rather a little higher or very 
gently (loping towards fome lower part, it 
will be fome additional advantage, fo as more 
effectually to (hoot off cafual very copious 
moifhirc of collected water after exceflive 
rains, &c. whereby to continue the place 
always as dry as pofliblc; being confulerahly 
cffcntinl in this buiinefs, both in the general 
work of making the hot-beds, and beneficial 
in continuing them longer in a proper tem- 



perature of heat, than when the ground - is 
liable to (landing water, which chills the bot- 
tom part of the hot-beds and thereby caufes a 
great decay of the. general heat upward ; and 
therefore, it is effeutially neceflary to allot a 
compartment as dry as the fituation of the gar- 
den admits, both for the above advantages and 
that of commodioufly performing the general 
daily management of the hot-beds in the mod 
effectual manner. 

In the whole, fhould fix on a place that lies 
well to the full fun from riling to fetting, fo as 
to admit of ranging the hot-beds longitudinally 
eaft and weft, or as nearly in that direftion as 
the fituation of the ground admits, that when 
the fi ames and glaffes are placed' on the beds, 
the glades may incline more or lefs towards 
the fouth fun, efpecially for all early hot-bed 
work, in winter and fpring ; though in fome 
places limited to fituation, or for the fake of 
a place of greater (helter, we are fometimes 
obliged to have the Melon -Ground in expo- 
furesvaryingfeveral points from theabove, fuch 
as fouth-weft and fouth-eafterly afpedls ; but 
are not fo eligible for early hot-beds as a full 
or more foutherly expofure; however, hot- 
beds in thefe afpects, where well defended with 
fome eligible fence or plantation from the 
northerly and other cutting winds, and enjoying 
a great portion of the principal fun, often fuic 
molt occafions, efpecially in fpring work, from 
February, March, or April, till June, &c. or 
as long as hot-beds are required in the feafon-; 
but I neverthelefs would advife in general to 
have the place inclining to a fouth or fouth- 
erly afpect as much as poflible. 

In regard to dimensions and form of a Me- 
lon-Ground, they may be according to the 
following obfervations. 

As to dimensions or extent, no particular 
bounds can be affigncd ; it muft be according 
to the quantity of hot-bed framing intended or 
required, two or three, to ten, twenty, or 
thirty frames, or more; and fometimes alio 
hot-bed_ ridges for hand-glaffcs, lefs or more, 
in the fame proportion ; ib that, agreeable to 
thefc intimations, a Melon-Ground may be 
from two or three to rive or ten rods fquare, 
or to that of a quarter, or half an acre, 
or more; efpeciaily in confiderable gardens, 
where, generally, helidcs the part immediately 
allotted for the hot-beds, it would be practi- 
cally convenient to have room alio for the 
previous preparation of the dung, cVc. ready- 
both for making the hot-beds, and forocca- 
lional lining them to revive the declining 
heat ; likewife it would be of advantage to 
have room, cither wholly or in part, for com- 
port heaps of earth, Sic. in preparation for 
4 S earthing 
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ttarthing the faid hot-beds ; and having com- 
modious room is alio convenient in various 
other requifites %v r hot-bed culture. 

And with refpect to the. proper form,- if 
particular portion of ground is afltgned for 
this purpofe, the mod eligible fhape is a fquare, 
either an equal or oblong fquare, not very 
material which, if conveniently fuitahle to the 
allotted titration, and confident with the re- 
quifite afpecls before mentioned: 

Having before intimated chat the affigned 
place for this compartment lhould be in.iome 
heft flickered part of the kitchen-ground, 
where well defended from the northerly winds 
and cutting blalts by the waifs or other fences 
of the garden, or fometimes alfo by planta- 
tions at fome eligible moderate diftance to 
break offftrong and cold piercing winds; 
which circumftances of a fheltcred iituation, 
as above, fhould be attended to as well as pof- 
iible, as being very material in the culture of 
early hot beds ; or where the deftined place is 
not eligibly fheltercd by the above means, and 
if unavoidably in a rather too much expofed 
Situation, it would be of particular advantage, 
where convenient, to have the whole feparate- 
ly inclofed with fome clofe fence, either a reed- , 
hedge or paling. 6co. ferving both to break oft" 
cutting blafts ; and; if thought proper to have 
a door or gate to lock.occakonally, it may be 
convenient at particular times, as a greater 
fecuriry to the hot-bed productions : the fences 
may be fix, feven, or. eight feet high. in the 
northerly, or back part, .five or fix in front, the 
fides correfponding, though in extenfive in- 
doled Melon-Grounds the fences may be near- 
ly of equal height all round. 

Then with refpectto the internal part; — the 
immediate place for the hot-beds, if naturally 
dry or a little elevated to throw offfalling wet of 
heavy rain, &c. will be a parcicuhradvantagc, 
as before obferved ; but if unavoidably low,' or 
liable to be very wet in winter or fpring, Sec. 
it would be advifable to raile that paruuode- 
ratcly with fome dry materials, a little above 
the general level, both that the hot-beds may 
ftanddrv, and to afford the fame advantage in 
performing the general hot-bed bufinefs. 

And as to other internal preparation ; the 
ground for the immediate place of the hot-bed 
may generally remain even or level: though 
fome form a (hallow trench the width ami 
kngth of the intended hot-beds, fix to twelve 
inches deep, and make the lower pait of the bed 
in tl£ trench; which, however; is more eli- 
gible in a dry or fomewhat elevated littntion, 
than in low or wee ground, ns water is apt to 
fettle in the bottom, and dull the bed, and occa- 
sion the heat to decay fuddcnly ; on which 



confideration, I would rather advife to have the 
whole ground level, or without finking any. 
trench in which to make the hot-beds, or ra- 
ther have the part a little higher to moot off 
the wet from the beds as much as poflible; and. 
by having the hot-bed wholly above-ground,, 
we have the advantage of applying the occa- 
fional linings quite from the bottom upwards. . 

Or, however, where the ground is tolerably- 
dry, a fhallow trench, not more than fix inches . 
to a foot deep, may be adopted, if thought 
more convenient, juft to form the place ready, 
of the proper general width and length of the 
intended or occafional hot-bed, as an immedi- 
ate direction for laying the bottom dimenilons, 
as it were, conformable to the formation of the 
general- bed ; previous to which, if thought 
proper, may have fome rough dry materials- 
fprcad evenly along the bottom of the trench; 
in order to keep the bottom of the bed more 
effeftuaily dry. 

Though it may be obferved in the courfe of 
this work, that, in fome particular cafes of 
hot-bed culture, fuclr as the late hand-glafs 
crops of cucumbers, occafional directions are 
given, advifing the hot-beds to be made in 
trenches, twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep ; but of which it fhould alio be remark- 
ed, they are on a different confideration: firrtj. 
thefe hot-beds are not made till late in the fea- 
fon, i. e. middle or latter end of April, and in 
May, when .the ground. is dry and warm ; and; 
by the advanced fcafon, the beds not generally 
cquiring lining, as being made almof? wholly 
in a trench, and the upper part clofely earthed 
over, thereby excluding the external air, and 
confining the whole heat below, arc conti- 
nued in a proper temperature for this occa- 
fion ; which would be very different in an 
early fcafon when the ground is cold and wet ; 
and again, thefe late hot-beds are fometimes 
advifed, in the afore-mentioned advanced fca r 
fons, to be made in trenches as above, in any 
open quarter of good 'ground in the kitchen- 
garden, which is principally recommended for 
the fake of having the excavated rich earth of 
the faid trenches immediately ready, where- 
with to earth the beds cfpccially where of 
fome confidcrablc extent or quantity. 

Therefore, in Melon-Grounds, allotted for 
hot-beds in early fcafons in winter and fpring, 
it would he moft-ndvifablc to have the ground 
either remain in a level or full Airfare where- 
on to make the .hot-beds, or only make a very 
(hallow trench juft' to form the dimenfions in 
width and length of the beds, as above inti- 
mated, both for the advantage of having the 
beds ftand as dry as poflible in thole early colo 
fcafons, and to have the opportunity of npply- 
ing 
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ing the occasional linings more effectually to 
the-whole in the order before mentioned. 



'MENISPERMUM, Moosfeed. 
It furnifhes fome hardy climbers of Ame- 
.rica, for the fh rubbery, rifing with climbing, 
Jigneous, durable • ftalks, twining round any 
fupport twelve or fifteen feet high, garnifhed 
with roundifh, peltate leaves, and bunches of 
polypetalous dioecious flowers. 
•Oafs and order, Dicecia Dodecandria. 
GharaRers.] Calyx, male and female flow- 
ers on feparate plants, having a perianthium of 
. two fhort narrow leaves. Corolla, four 
exterior oval petals, and eight oval concave 
interior ones. Stamina, twelve or .more 
■filaments. in the males, and fhort quadrilobed 
anthenc. Pistillum, twofmall, oval, in- 
curved germina, in the females with folitary 
recurved ftyles, and bifid ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, two roundifh - reniform, unilo- 
cular berries, each havine one-large reniform 
feed. ; 
The chief fpecies are, 

1. MENISPERMUM.CflWflifc«/f. 
Canada Round-leaved Jl-foonfced.]'Tki(es with 

feveral climbing ligneous ftalks, twining upon 
fupport twelve or fifteen feet high; large, pel- 
tated, cordate, roundilh, angular leaves, on 
long twining foot-ftalks ; and from the axillas 
• loofo bunches of greenifh flowers. 

2. Men i sperm I'M virgin! cum. 
< Virginian Lobated-lcaved Moon feed.] Rifes 

with climbing ligneous ftalks, twining round 
fupport twelve or fifteen feet high ; large pel- 
rated, cordate, lobatcd Jeaves ; and loofe bunch- 
es of greenifh flowers. 

Jioth ihefe climbers flower here in July; 
each feparate flower is of about twelve oval 
petals, four exterior, and. eight interior ones 
und are fuccceded by ripe feedsin autumn. 

Tliefc plants are employed as climbers h 
the ihrubbcry to form a variety, placed to 
twine round the ftems of trees, or any other 
fupport; or their numerous ftalks and branches 
will twine and interweave one among another, 
and aflume a bufliy giowth : it is, however, 
proper to allow them fome fupport; for in 
.America, their native foil, they climb up trees 
to a confidcrable height ; fo that here they are 
proper furniture for the fhrubbery quarters to 
climb among trees and bufhes. 

Their propagation is either by layers in aii- 
-tumn, which will he well rooted in one year; plcaiurt 
ov, as they fprcad exceedingly in root, fending 
tip many (hoots, thcl'e being fepa rated in au- 
tumn, each with roots to it, will form propei 
plants. 

They may alio he raifed from feeds fown in 
tyring In the open ground, half an inch deep; 



they will rife the fame year, managing them 
as other hardy feedlings. 

MENTHA, Mint, Penny-Royal, &c. 
The plants are hardy, herbaceous, aroma- 
tic perennials for the kitchen-garden, of ad- 
mirable falutifcrous properties, both for culi- 
nary purpofes and medicine ; have all creeping 
perennial roots, fending up ftalks annually ; 
fome erect and two or throe feet high, others 
trailing and fcarce a foot long ; all the forts 
are garnifhed with ihnple oblong and oval 
leaves, and terminated by verticillate- fpikes, 
and clufters of numerous fmall, monopeta- 
lous, tubulous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 
Charafiers.~\ Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, erect, five-parted, and permanent. Co- 
rolla is monopetalous, tubular, erect, and 
divided into four parts, the upper largeft and 
emarginated. Stamina, four didynamious 
filaments, and roundifh anthera;. Pistil- 
lum, a quadrifid germen, Render ftyle, and 
fpreading bifid ftigma. Pericarfium, none; 
four feeds lodged in the calyx. 

To this genus is joined the Pulegium, or 
Penny-Royal. 

There are many fpecies of Mentha, mod 
of which grow wild in this country by the 
fides of brooks, rivers, and watery ditches ; 
but of which there are feldom more than three 
fpecies cultivated, viz.— common green Spear- 
Mint — Pepper-Mint — and Pulegium, or'Pen- 
ny-Royal. 

The moft material fpecies are, 
i. Mentha vindis. 

Green Long-Uaved, or common Spcar-Afint.] 
Hath long, creeping, very fpreading roots; 
upright, fquaFe, fingle, green ftalks, riling two 
or three feet high; garniihed with fpear-lhaped, 
ferrated, clofe-fitting, fmooth, very green 
leaves ; and the ftalks terminated by purplifh 
flbwere, in oblong erect fpikes ; the ilamina 
longer than the corolla. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved — narrow-lcaved--- 
curled-leaved — variegated-leaved — filver-ftrip- 
ed-leaved— gcfld-ftriped leaved. 

This is the fpecies of Mentha the moft com- 
monly eftecmedand cultivated in kitchen-gar , : 
dens for all culinary ufes, as for fauces, ial- 
lads, &c. alio to dry for winter; and for feve- 
ral mcdica purpofes : and the curled-leaved 
and variegated forts of it are employed in the 



rden for variety. It grows wild in 



England,' but has been lung cultivated in i 
ilens, and is fuperior in quality to the Two 
immediately fuccceding fpecies, which are alio 
ot the Spc.'ir-Mint kind. 

The appellation Spear-Mint is derived .'rem 
the fpear-likc form of the fpikes of (lowers. 

4 S a a. Mkn rn \ 
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2. Mentha fylvejlris. 

Wild hoary-leaved Spear-Mint.] Hath long, 
thick, fpreading toots ; upright, fquare ftalks, 
two feet and a half high ; oblong, ferrated, 
hoary, clofe-fitting leaves and the ftalks ter- 
minated by pale-red flowers in oblong efecV 
ipikes, the ftamina longer than the corolla. 

3. Mentha ratundrfalia. 
Round - kaved Spear -Mint.] Hath long 

fpreading roots ; upright ftalks, two feet high ; 
large, roundifh-ovate, rough, crenated, clofe- 
iitung leaves; and the ftalk terminated by 
flowers in obbng erect fpikes. 

Thefe laft two fpecies, Mentha fyheftrjs 
and rotundi/slia, grow wild in this country in 
moid, places, are often diftinguifhed by the 
names of Horfe-Mint, and are fomctimes cul- 
tivated, though they are fuppofed inferior to the 
firft fpecies, Mentha viridh, which- is very 
diftinguifhable from bodi thefe fpecies, as alfo 
from the following : 

4. Mentha piperita. 
Pepper-Mint.] Hath long, thick, creeping 

roots ; upright, branchy, purple ftalks, two 
feet and a half high ; garnifhed with oval- 
oblong, ferrated, dark-green leaves, having 
foot-ftalks ; and the ftalks and branches ter- 
minated by purple flowers in roundifh heads; 
the ftamina fhorrer than the corolla. 

This fpecies is of a fragrant, warm, pene- 
trating flavour ; is in univerfal eftimation as a 
medicinal herb, greatly ufed for diftilling, and 
of which is prepared that fine falutary cordial, 
called Pepper-Mint Water. 

5. Mentha gent His. 

Slender Red-ftalked, or Bafil-fcented Aftnt.] 
Stalks flender, reddifh, leaves ovate, acute- 
fawed ; flowers in whorls, with ftamina fhort- 
er than the corolla. 

Variety.'] Orange Mint. 

6. Mentha cri/pa. 

Curled- leaved Mi nt. ] The leaves hearted, 
indented, waved-curled, feflile •, and flowers 
growing in heads, having the ftamina equal- 
ling the corolla. 

The following varieties of Mintha are of 
different fpecies, and cultivated principally for 
variety — Orange Mint, having roundilh leaves, 
fmclling like orange-peel — gold-ftriped orange 
Mint — ycHowilh orange Mint — reddifh orange 
Mint — hoary white Mint — filvcry fpottcd 
Mint — hoary variegated white and green Mint 
— variegated white and green, tinged with red. 
Mod of thefc varieties are ftrongly fecnted, 
fomc like an orange, others rcfcmbling balm, 
and fomc like penny royal. 

Penny- Royal Kinds. 

7. Mentha PuUgium. 
Pulegium, or Penny-Royal,] Hath fmall, 



fibry, very fpreading roots ; fmall, , trailing, 
roundifh, rooting ftalks, fpreading every way, 
taking root as they advance ; garnifhed with 
fmall, oval, obtufe, flightly crenated leaves ; 
and the ftalks terminated by verticilli of pur- 
ple flowers, having the ftamina longer than 
the corolla. 

This fpecies is a fine aromatic ; it grows 
wild upon commons, &c. in many parts of 
Britain, and is cultivated in kitchen-gardens- 
as a culinary herb. 
8. Mentha cervina. 
Stag, or Upright Penny-Royal.] Rifes with 
cre& ftalks, branching on every fide, a foot 
and a half high ; garnifhed with linear or very 
narrow thickifh leaves; and terminated by 
verticilli of purple flowers. 

AM thefe fix fpecies of Mentha, and refpec- 
tive varieties, are perennial in root, but the 
ftalks rife in fpring and decay in autumn. 

They flower in June and July : the flowers, 
are moftly very fmall, each of one tubular 
petal of no beauty, and are fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in autumn ; but the feeds are rarely ufed, 
the plants being all generally propagated either 
by parting the roots, by young off-fet plants,, 
or by cuttings. - • 

The plants are all exceedingly hardy, and 
profper in any common foil of a garden, and, 
once planted, continue of many years' dura- 
tion by the roots. 

They are all of a warm, fragrant, aroma- 
tic, and cordial nature, and their virtues 
relide in their ftalks and leaves ; and moft of 
the Mint kinds pofiefs excellent medical pro- 
perties. 

With refpe£l to their particular merit as 
garden plants ; the common green Spear-Mint 
is valuable both as a culinary and medical 
herb ; but the Pepper-Mint principally for 
medical ufes, and for which it is greatly 
eftcemed, and is generally diftilled : and the 
Penny-Royals are proper both for kitchen 
ufes and medicine. Obierving, that for all of 
which purpofes they merit culture in every 
kitchen-garden, where they fhould be difpofed 
cither in four-fect-wide beds, having foot-and- 
a-half alleys between, the plants placed in rows 
lengthways in the beds, fix or feven rows in 
each, or planted in borders in rows the fame 
diftancc. 

But as they arc employed both principally 
in the kitchen-garden, as fwect, falutary, aro- 
matic herbs, and fome forts to introduce occa- 
fionally in the plcafurc-ground for variety 
more than ornament, it may he proper to ob- 
fcrvc, that for general domcftic purpofes, the 
Mentha viridis, or green Spear-Mint, is of 
the moll eftimation to ufc commonly as a 
Kitchen 
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Htchen or culinary plant of the Mint kind, 
as being rather of a more mild agreeably-aro- 
matic flavour than .the others; though the 
other Spear-Mint kinds are alfo ufed occafion- 
ally, or rather, however, more eligibly, for di- 
ftilling, or to dry for keeping, than to ufe green 
in the kitchen ; but the Pepper- Mint being of a 
peculiar warm flavour and quality, is proper on- 
ly fordillilling; and of the Penny-Royal kinds 
the Pulegium is the principal fort to ufe domef- 
tically ; likewife obferving, that when re- 
quired to admit any of the f pedes of Mentha 
in collections of plants for variety or obfer- 
vation, they may be difperfed in any of the 
common borders, &c. in fmall bunches, each 
fort feparately in a varied order, in aflemblage 
•with other hardy herbaceous perennials, in 
which they will effect an agreeable diverfity 
in fummer. 

On the above different occalions all the 
forts may be planted in fpring, fummer, or 
autumn, either by flips or partiijg the roots in 
fpring or autumn, or by young off*-fet plants 
riling thickly in any old beds in the fpring 
months, and by cuttings of the green (talks 
in the early part of fummer: and by all of 
which, thofe of the fpring and fummer plant- 
ing will acquire full growth the fame year in 
fummer, and which, in the economical kinds, 
will attain perfection for gathering young, 
and in advanced mature growth, for general 
ufe, in plentiful fupplies from May or June 
till September or October, £cc. 

Mint for kitchen ufes is proper to gather in 
fpring und fummer, &c. when from about 
one, two, or three to fix inches or a foot or 
more high ; or when of advanced growth, may 
generally crop the young tops more or lefs, as 
required on different occalions for immediate 
tife; thev will, break out below in fucceffional 
young produdtions ; at the fame time may 
keep fome cut down clofc, to furnifh a fup- 
ply of young bottom (hoots ; but likewife 
permit a principal portion to advance in full 
growth, or nearly beginning to flower in 
June and July, being then in beft perfection 
to cut either for diflilling, or to. dry and houfe 
for winter fcrvicc ; and for which latter pur- 
pofc Ihould always gather a plentiful fupply 
annually of the Spear-Mint kinds rather be- 
fore they come into flower. 

For kitchen ufes, the common green Mint 
and Penny-Royal arc the mod proper whilft 
young and tender, as in fpring and beginning of 
fummer ; but by cutting down fome of their 
ftalks occafionally in fummer ami autumn, e- 
fpccially the Mint, a fucccflion of young (hoots 
may be continued riling from the bottom all 
i'prmg ami fununcr, until October or November; 



and by the aid of hot-beds, young Mint may 
be obtained all winter until the common crop 
comes up in fpring, as directed in their propa- 
gation. 

But when any of the forts of Mentha are 
required for drying to keep, or are wanted 
for diflilling or other medical ufes, they (hould 
be permitted to grow a foot high at lead, be- 
fore gathering them, or advance to nearly 
their full height, or till.juft beginning to form 
for flowering ; not longer ; for in. that ftate, 
and while the ftalks and leaves are in full fuc- 
culent growth, they are generally then in the 
greateft perfection for thofe purpofes. 

When any of thefe plants are intended to 
be dried for keeping for winter ufe, cut them 
in dry weather, and fpread them in a dry airy 
place to dry, but not in the fun, which would 
dry them too faft, and exhaufl their goodnefs ;. 
therefore mark this, and fpread them, or hang 
•them up in bunches, where they may be out 
of the wet and fun, and dry gradually," then 
bunched up and houfed for the winter. 
Propagation of the Mint Kinds. 

Previous to the work of propagation, we 
:will in. the firft place juft hint, that for the 
reception of all the forts for ufe, prepare, in 
the kitchen-garden, either fome convenient 
border,, or four-feet-wide beds,, having foot- 
and-half alleys between, for the convenience 
of going in to clean, water, and cut the crops, 
as alfo for earthing the beds a little in. autumn,, 
by way of drefling, both for neatnefs and to 
encourage the plants. 

But to the propagation : all the forts of Mint 
are propagated either by parting the roots, by 
young off-fet plants, or by cuttings. 

By parting the Roots.— In autumn or early 
in fpring, before the young (hoots begin to 
appear, dig up from any old plantation a quan- 
tity of roots, and divide them into fmaller 
parts, and of which chufe the flrongeft and 
j'relheft for planting : then proceed to plant 
them in drills, which draw with an hoe length- 
ways the bed, or if borders, crofs- ways, an inch 
and a half deep, and half a foot afunder; and a- 
long the bottom of each drill place the roots 
of the Mint thinly, covering them over with 
the earth, to the depth of the drills ; then 
lightly rake the furface fmooth, and the work 
is\lonc. 

They will readily grow, and afford plenty 
of young Mint the enfuing fpring and fum- 
mer, for fallads and culinary, ufes; alfo, if 
fullered to run up, will afford one or two 
irood cuttings at full growth for drying, . or for 
dillilling. 

By Young Plants. — In beds of Mint of a year 
or more Handing, young (hoots rife numerous- 
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ly in fpring, fo as to- admit of thinning; and a 
quantirv of die moft robuit of which, drawn 
out with fibres & their bottom, form fine fets or 
plants lor making a new plantation ; therefore 
in March, April, or May, when the flioots 
are.advanced three or four to five or fix inches 
long, take the opportunity of fhowcrv weather, 
and proceed to take up a quantity of the ftrong- 
elt, having a knife to afult in raiting and fe- 
parating them from the old roots; "they will 
readily rife with roots to each ; then proceed 
with line and dibble to plant diem in rows, 
fix inches apart, and four inches afunder in 
the rows, inferting each plant half way into 
the guound, and finifii with a good watering, 
repeating it occalionally ; and they will very 
foon take root, fpread at bottom, and afford a 
full crop the fame year. 

Bv Cuttings. — In May or June, in moifl 
weather, cut off a quantity of the ftrongeli 
ihoots or ftalks near the bottom, and divide 
them into cuttings fix incites long : plant 
them by dibble in rows, fix inches afunder, 
in beds as above, give water dirp&ly, and re- 
peat it in dry weather ; they will foon take 
root, fpread at bottom, and produce a full crop 
the fame fummer. 

The above three methods of propagation 
hold good with all the forts of Mint. 

Oliierve, however, thofe deligned to form 
variety; in the pleafure-gardcn mould be dif- 
pofed in patches in different pans. 

A plantation of Mint for ufe will afford 
feveral cuttings every fummer, when it is only 
requited young for prefent ufe, for culinary 
purpofes; but when required for drying to 
keep till winter, or wanted green for diftilling 
or any medical ufe, they fhould generally be 
fufferedto fiand until June or July, till nearly 
full grown, and .jult coming into flower ; 
which being then cut down clofe, the roots 
will fend up another crop fit to cut again in 
Auguft or September, or towards Michaelmas', 
each general cutting, whether to be cut young, 
or when at full growth, fhould always he cut 
as clofc to the ground as pofliblc. 

The general culture of all the forts is 
clearing them from weeds in fpring and fum- 
mer, cutting down all remaining (Talks every 
autumn; clearing offallb any autumnal weeds; 
and in October or November dig the alleys, 
and fpread a little of the earth over the beds ; 
this will give an air of culture and ncatncls, 
and prove beneficial to the crop. 

A plantation of Mint, Sec. will be of many 
years' duration: but to have a conltant fur- 
ceffion of good full crops, a frclh plan- 
tation Ihould be made every four or five 
years. ' j 



Forcing Mint for Winter Ufe. 
Young green Mint is often required in wa- 
ter for fallads, fauces, &c. but this can. only be 
obtained by aid of hot-beds ; and the common 
green Mint is the propercft fort ; therefore, 
any time in winter from November until the 
beginning of February, a hot-bed may be 
made for.this. purpofe. Make it but moderate ; 
about two feet thick of dung will be fufheient, 
and covered .with garden-frames and glafles, 
or, in default thereof, may be arched over and 
covered with mats ; as foon as it is made and 
framed, earth it over with rich mould, fix 
inches thick ; then take up a quantity of the 
green or Spear-Mint roots from a bed, &c. in 
the natural ground, and fpread them clofe to- 
gether upon the furface of the earth of the 
hot-bed, and mould them over clofely an inch 
deep with fine earth, and put on the lights; 
or if mat-coverings are ufed, cover only on 
nights, and .bad weather ;■ but frames and 
glalTes. are .the mod eligible for. die middle of 
winter; obferving to open the lights to let off 
the It earn, and to admit frefh. air : the plants 
will foon come up. plentifully ,• when continue 
to admit frclh air in fine .weather, and give 
moderate waterings, and they will foon he 
ready for ufe in young green tops, fit to gather. 

When the plants thus raifed are an inch or 
two high, or a little. Icfs or more, they may be 
cropped for ufe ; they will readily break'out 
again, and frefh flioots rife from the bottom ; 
fo that the fame bed will furnifh a fupply.-ot" 
plants a long time ; and two beds, made at dif- 
ferent times, may be fufficient for die whole 
winter. 

By. the above practice of forcing Mint, you 
may obtain it young and green from the time 
the natural ground Mint goes off in autumn, 
until it comes in again in fpring. 

Or fomc roots planted, thick in large pots 
and. placed in a hot-houfe, &c. will quickly 
fhoot and furnifh plants of young green 
Mint for fallads, fauces, &c.as above. 

When it is, however, intended lo force Mint 
every winter, a fmall frclh plantation ihould 
be made annually in the open ground for that 
purpofe, to furnifh a fufficiency of roots fit 
to take up at forcing time, without difturbing 
thofe of the principal c rop. 
Propagation, &c. of the Penny-Royal Kinds. 

Both the Penny-Royal fpecies delight in a 
moid foil ; they, however, will both profper 
in any good earth of the kitchen-garden. 

They are propagated in great plenty either 
by flipping their roots, in autumn or fpring, 
or by Hips or cuttings of their rooting-flalks, 
which fpi ending upon the ground emit roots 
trom every part ; and fiioots of them may be 
takeu 



eakeri off plentifully in fpring, each well fur- 
aiflied with roots ;' the flips- or cuttings, in 
either way, are to be planted by dibble, in 
rows a foot afundcr; diey will quickly fet to 
growing, and fpread about each way, and 
furnifhafull crop for ufe in fpring and fummer. 

Their culture is nearly the fame as the Mint, 
and a plantation will be o'tfeveral yearsMuration. 
For the Green-houfe. 
9. Mentha canarienjis. 
Canary Shrubby Mint. Stem under-fhrub- 
by, leaves oval, crenated, oppofite, and flowers 
in forking fpikes at the axillas. This muft be 
kept in pots, to have flicker of a green-houfe 
or frame in winter; and is propagated by cut- 
tings in fummer. , 

MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM, (Ficoides). 
Fig-Marigold. 

This genus comprifes a numerous tribe- of 
fucculent, curious, floriferous exotics, of^A- 
frica, for the green-houfe collection, &cc. con- 
fiding of one or two annuals, and many per- 
ennials ; all of them with very fucculent 
ftalks and branches, fome trailing and herba- 
ceous, others eredr. and fhrubby, and fome 
acaulous; garniflied with thick fucculentleaves, 
of various Angular forms in different fpecies ; 
and monopetalous multipartite flowers. 
Clafs and order, Icofandria Pcntagynia. 
Charaftcrs.] Calyx is monophyilous, a- 
cutely five-parted and permanent. Corol- 
la, is monopetalous, ■ and deeply divided into 
many narrow fpear-fhaped fegments in feve- 
ralferics. Stamina, twenty or more fila- 
ments, and capillary antheras. Pistillum, 
an obtufc five-cornered germen under the 
corolla ; and moilly five, but fomecimes ten. 
or more flylcs, with fimple itiginas. Peri- 
carpium, a roundifh rlefhy capfule, having 
as. many cells as there are ftyles, with nume- 
rous roundifh feeds.. 

There are numerous different fpecies, all 
African plants, many from the Cape of 
Good Hope ; above forty of which arc re- 
tained in our gardens for variety, four or five 
of which arc annual ; all the reft are peren- 
nial; for the green-houfe collection ;. and all 
the forts arc of the fucculent tribe, both in 
ftalk and leaves, fome with trailing item's, 
fome with fhrubby- firm . ftems, others loofe 
and pendulous, and fome acaulous ; and their 
leaves being mollly thick and ilclhy, ate of 
many different lhapes, tec. in different fpecies ; 
fome Jong and round like a cylinder, others 
thiec-fquarc, fome taper, fome tongue- ilia ped, 
fcymitar-fliaped, &ic. fome oppofue and con- 
nate, or connected at the bale, and fome di- 
flinct; many aic papulofe, or pimply, others, 
punctated, or dotted j fome impunctatcd, or 
outiicly fpotlels, or fmooth, Sec. as follow. 
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Tender Annual Sorts. 
i. MesembryanthemuiCi cryftallinum. "-- 
Cryjlalline Mefembryanthemum, commonly- 
called Diamond Ficoides, or Ice-Plant. ] Rifes 
•withafhort, thick, fucculent ftalk, dividing 
low into many trailing, very fpreading, fuc - 
cuient branches, befpangled all over with ice- 
like pimples, very pellucid and glittering ; 
oval, undulate, alternate, papulofe or pim- 
ply, glittering leaves ; and from the fides of 
the branches numerous, almoft clofe-fitting,. 
white flowers, tinged with red or- crimfon ; 
fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn.- - 

This Angular and curious plant being clofe- 
ly covered with large pellucid pimples, full of 
moifture, fbining brilliantly like diamonds or 
bubbles of ice, thence derives its name: it is 
much efteemed by the curious for its Angu- 
larity, and highly merits a place amongft the 
tender annuals of the pleafure-garden. 

-. 2. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM pnnatlfi- 

dum. 

Jagged-leaved Mefembryanthemum.'] Rifes 
with a red fucculent ftalk, garniflied with 
pinnatifid leaves, rounded at their edges; the 
flowers arife on pedicles from the fides of the 
branches, confifting of numerous linear yel- 
low petals and antherse. The whole plant is 
fprinkled over with glittering particles like the 
above, to which it bears fome affinity in its 
duration, and requires the fame cultivation. - 
See Propagation and Culture. 

Perennial Sorts, all for the Green-Houfc. 
3. Mesembryanthemum geniculiflc- 

Jointcd, or Axillary-flowed Mefembryan- 
themum.'] Hath a fhrubby fucculent ftalk ; 
half-cylindric, papulofe or pimply, diflinct 
leaves ;. and white flowers, fitting dole to 
the axillas, having quadrifid cups. 

4. Mesembryanthemum nccliflormn. 
Night-flou-cring Mefembryanthemum . ] f la th 

a thick, fhrubby, fucculent-ftalk ; half-cylin- 
dric, fmooth, diftincl leaves ; and purple' and 
white flowers on foot-ltulks> having quadri- 
fid cups; the flowers opening on nirjus. 

5. Mese mbrya nth emu m fpiendens. 
Bright Shining Mcf.-mbn:-:i;lh'emum.] Hath 

a fhrubby, firm, fucculent ilalk and branches, 
femi-cylindric, recurved, unlpoticd, fmooth 
leaves, growing diflinct in chillers ; and 
whitifh flowers, having the cups terminating 
in digitate point;;. 

6. A Ik s i: m h r v a n t h e mum umhellntum. 
Umhiiuted Mefemlnyanthemum.] Math a 

fhrubby, firm, fucculent ilalk ; awl-lhaped, 
rough-fpotrcd leaves, connate at the bale, but 
fpreading at top ; and white flowers in a co- 
rymbus refcmblingan umbel. 

7. MESEM13RY ANTHEMUM calami 'fr. r me. 
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Ccrtamjform, sr !*>uill-leavcdMefembryant7ie- : 
mum.'] Is acaulous, or without ftalk ; almoft 
cylindric-taper? «$impunclated or fpotlefs, a- 
fcending leaves, connate at the bale ; and otla- 
gynous, or eight-ftyled, white flowers. 
' S. Mesembryanthemum btilidlflorum. 

Daify-fio'^ered Mefembryanthemum.] Is a- 
caulous, or without ftalk ; narrow, three-cor- 
nered, fpotlefs leaves, having the top in- 
dented into three parts ; and fmall purplilb 
flowers. 

9. Mesembryanthemom deltoides. 
Deltoide-leaved Mefembryanthemum.] Hath 

a loofe fucculent ftalk ; deltoide-triangular, 
ihort, thick, indented, fpotlefs, difiincl leaves ; 
and pale-purple, fragrant flowers, lingly. 

10. Mesembryanthemum barbatum. 
Bearded Star-poinied Mefembryanthemum.] 

Hath a fhruhhy, firm, fucculent ftalk and 
branches ; fub-oval, papulofe, or pimply 
leaves, diftinct-, bearded at the point in a ra- 
dius ; and purple flowers. 

it. Mesembryanthemum hifpidum: 
Brijlly Mefembryanthemum.] Hath a flirnb- 
by, film, fucculent, hifpid, downy ftalk; cy- 
lindrical, papulofe, diftindl leaves ; and pale- 
purple flowers. 

Varieties.] With violet-coloured flowers 
— with orange-coloured flowers — red flowers. 

12. Mesembryanthemum viltofum. 
Hairy Mefembryanthemum.] Hath a fhrub- 

hy, firm, fucculent, hairy ftalk ; narrow, fe- 
rn i - cylindric, channeled, downy, fpotlefs 
Jcaves, connate at the bale. 

13. ME S E M B R Y A N T H E M U M fcabrum. 
Rough-leaved Mefembryanthemum.] Hath a 

fhrubby, fucculent ftalk ; awl-fhaped, diftincl 
leaves, having all the under-fide very rough 
and prickly ; and violet-coloured flowers, 
with chaffv cups. 

14. Mesembryanthemum emargina- 
tum. 

Emargina'.ed, or Nctched-fozvered Mefem- 
bryanthemum. .] Hath a ihrubby, fucculent 
ftalk; awl-fhapcd, rougliifh leaves, in cluf- 
tcrs; and purple flowers, having the petals 
emarginatcd, and with fpinous cups. 

15. Mesembryanthemum unelnatum. 
llncinatrd Mefembryanthemum, or liuci's- 

/:',>« Fieoides.] Hath a Ihrubby, jointed, fuc- 
< ul'.ru ftalk ; having the joints terminated by 
triangular, actitc-poinicd, connate leaves, in- 
dented underneath ; and purple flowers. 

16. Mf.5I MHRVANTIIF.MUM fbinofum . 
Spimuu or Thorny-flalktd Alefcmbryanthe- 

tnum.] Hath a fhrubby, fucculent (talk and 
brunches, aimed with branching fpincs ; ta- 
per, ihrce-fquare, punclated, difiincl leaves; 
and reddifh-ptirple flowers. 

17. Mrs r m 11 r y a n t iiemum tuber of um. 



Tulerous-reoted Mefembryanthemum.'] Hath 
a headed, tuberous root ; fhrubby, firm, fuc- 
culent (talks ; awl-fhaped, bliftered or pim- 
ply, diftincl leaves, patulous or fpreading at 
top ; and purple flowers. 

18. Mesembryanthemum fiipulaceum. 

Stipulaceous, or Bordered-leaved Mefembry- 
anthemum.] Hath a fhrubby, firm, fucculent 
ft:m ; fub-triquetrous, comprefled, punctated, 
diftincl leaves, in clufters, having the bafe bor- 
dered ; and purple flowers, nearly in a co- 
rymbus. 

' 19. Mesembryanthemum craffifolium. 

Crafjifoliated, or Thick-leaved Mefembry- 
anthemum.] Hath a nearly cylindiical, loofe, 
creeping item; femi-cylindrical, thick, fmooth, 
connate leaves, triquetrous at the top ; and 
purple flowers. 

20. Mesembryanthemum falcatum. 

Falcated, or Crooked-leaved Mefcmbryanthe » 
mum.] Hath a fhrubby, firm, fucculent ftem ; 
fub-fcymitar-fhaped, incurved, punclated, di- 
ftincl leaves ; and purple flowers. " 

ax Mesembryanthemum ghmeratum, 

Ghmeratcd, or Crowded-fpiked Afefembry- 
anthemum.] Huh a ihrubby, fucculent, dif- 
fufe, paniculated ftalk ; cylindrical trigonous, 
comprefled, incurved, punclated leaves; and 
numerous purple flowers iu conglomerated 
panicles. 

22. Mesembryanthemum hrcum. 

Loreated, or Leathcry-flalkcd Mefembryan- 
themum.] Hath a loofe, pendulous, fucculent 
ftalk; femi-cylindiical, long, recurved, con- 
nate leaves, in clufters, having the interior 
part of the bale gibbous ; and reddifh purple 
flowers. 

23. Mesembryanthemum filamento- 

Filamentous-flowered Mefembryanthemum.] 
Hath a pendulous, loofe, fucculent ftem, di- 
viding into hexagonal branches ; triquetrous, 
(lightly-punctated leaves, almoft connate at 
their bafe, with rough angles ; and fmall-pc- 
talcd, obfolctc-purpTe flowers. 

24. Mesembryanthemum acinaciforme. 
Scymitar-leavcd Mefembryanthemum.] Hath 

a loofe, procumbent ftalk ; fcymitar-diaped, 
fpotlefs, connate leaves, having angular 
rough keels ; and purple (lowers, with fpcar- 
fhaped petals. 

2v Mesembryanthemum mi cans. 

Glittering - leaved Mefembryanthemum.'] 
Hath a fhrubby, firm, fucculent," rough ftem, 
fiib-cylindrical, pimply, filvcry, glittering, di- 
ftincl leaves ; and orange-coloured flowers. 

26. Mesembryanthemum rojlratum. 

Rofl rated, or Heron' s-bi/l Mefembryanthe- 
mum.] Is acaulous, or without (talks ; fe- 
mi-cylindric, connate leaves, having the 
out-lidc 
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out-fide fet with tubercles; and' yellow 
flowers.' : ■ -. .:. •. ; 

27. Mesembryanthemu ucorniculatitm. 
Gornicii/ated, or Horned-leaved Mcfcmbry- 
■ anthemum.] Hath a loofe, creeping*, fuccu- 
leiit ftalk ; triquetrous-femi-cylindric, horned, 
rough, punctated, connate leaves; and yel- 
. low and orange-coloured flowers, with ten 
ftyles. 

'28. Mesembryanthemum bicokr. 
Two-coloured Mefembryanthemum.] Hath a 
fhrub'by, firm, fucculent ftera ; awl-fhaped, 
fmooth, punctated, diftincT: leaves ; and two- 
coloured flowers, /. e. purple without and 
orange within. 

29. Mesembryanthemum glaucum. 

Glaucous^ or Grey-leaved Mefembryanthe- 
mum.] Hath anereft, lhrubby, fucculent ftem ; 
thrce-fquarc, acute, punctated, diftincf. leaves ; 
and yellow flowers, having the calycinal foli- 
oles oval-cordate fliaped. 

30. Mesembryanthemu m ringens.. 
Ringcnt -flowered Me-femliryanlhetnton, or 

Dog's chap Ficoides.] Is fuli-acaulous, or al- 
1110ft without ftalk ; thick, three-cornered, 
filiate, indented, ; dotted leaves ; and yellow 
flowers; 

Variety.] Cat's-chap Mefembryanthcmum. 

31. Mesembryakthemum diflorme. 
Different-formed leaved Mefembryanihc- 

tnum.] Having thick, dotted, connate leaves 
of two or more different forms ; and yellow 
flowers. 

32. MesembRYANTHEMUM dslabriformc. 
Jxe-lcaved Mefembryanthemum.] Hath low, 

procumbent, fucculent ftalks ; axe-fhaped, 
punctated leaves ; and yellow flowers, open- 
ins; on nights. 

33. - Mesembryakthemum expanfum. 
Expandcd-h'avedMefembryanthemum'.]Hath 

low, loofe, procumbent, fucculent ftalks; 
fpcar-fhaped, -plane, expanded, impunftatcd, 
-or unfpotted, diftinft leaves, oppofite and al- 
ternate, at a diftancc; and yellow flowers, 
-white within. 

34. Mesembryanthemum linguiformc. 
Tongue-leaved Mefembryanthemum.] Is a- 

caulous, or without ftalk ; tonguc-fhaped, 
tall, impunctated, fmooth leaves, having very- 
thick margins; and large yellow flowers, 
with ten ftyles. 

Varieties.] With broad leaves — with nar- 
row leaves— long-Icavcd. 

35. Mesembryanthemum veruculaum, 
Veruculifomu or fpit-lcaycd Mefembryanthe- 
mum.] Hath a lhrubby, firm, fucculent ftalk, 
(hrcc-fquarc-cylindric, bowed, acute, unfpot- 
ted, pellucid, diftiniSt leaves, connate at the 
■bale; and yellow llowers in clutters. 



; .'36. M'ESEMBR YA'NnfHETMUM. •tohtuafum. 

Tortuofe OHve-leaved\Mcfemb.ryanthemum.] 
Hathi a low, loofe,. .procumbent,.. Tucculent 
'ftalk.'; plane, oblong-oval, fub-papillofe, con- 
nate leaves, in clufters ; white flowers with 
iafFron middles, having triphyllous two-horn- 
ed cups. - 

37. Mesembryanthemum albidnm. 
White-leaved Mefembryanthemum. ] Is acau- 

lous, having three-fquare, thick, firm, entire 
leaves, of a whitifh colour ; and large golden- 
yellow flowers. 

38. Mesembryanthemum pugioniforme. 
Dagger leaved Mefembryanthemum.'] Hath 

a fhrubby, fucculent ftalk"; awl-fhapcd, tri- 
quetrous, very long, fpotlefs, alternate leaves ; 
and large, golden-yellow flowers, widi ten 
ftyles. 

39. Mesembryanthemum [erratum.... 
Serrated- leaved Ficoides.] Widi awl- 

fhaped three-tided punctured leaves, having 
the keel-angle contrary fawed. 

• 40. MESEM BRYANT HE M U M forficatum. 

Forked Mefembryanthemum.] Having a two- 
edged fucculent ftalk; fcymkar-ftiaped, ob- 
tufe, unfpotted, connate leaves, thorny at the 
point. 

41. Mesembryanthemum Tripolium. 
(Tripolium) — or Sea Star-wort Ficoides.] 

Having a loofe Angle ftalk, fpear-thaped, 
plane, unfpotted leaves ; placed alternate. 

42. Mesembryanthemum cduie. 
Eatable fruited Ficoides.] Having a two- 
edged ftalk, equally-triangular, acute upright 
leaves, with the keel fawed. 

43. Mesembryanthemum tenuifolium. : 
Smalt 'fender- leaved Ficoides.] With haif- 

cylindric, awl-fhaped, long, fieuder, fmooth 
leaves. 

Annual. Kinds of lefs note. 

44. Mesembryanthemum copticmn. 
Coptic Egyptian Ficoides.] With leaves half- 

cylindric, pimply, diftinct ; flowers axillary, 
feflile. 

45. Mesembryanthemum pomeridianum. 
Afternoon-flowering Ficoides.] With planith, 

broad-fpear-lhaped, fmooth, diftincl leaves, 
fomcwhat ciliated. 

46. Mesembryanthemum nodifloruxi. 
Knot-flowering Ficoides.] With leaves fome- 

what cvlindric, obtufe, ciliated at the bale. 

t\ll t'hcfo fpecies of Mefembryanthemum be- 
ing originally natives of Africa, thev, in this 
country, rc(]iiirc the culture adapted for other 
tender exotics of finiilar temperature; the an- 
nual forts requiring to he railed in hot-beds un- 
der glallcs till J inuyuul then will live in the open 
air till the end of fummer or autumn, when 
the cold terminates their evidence; and the 
4 T jviai- 
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perennial forts rauft affemble with the green- 
houfe exotics to have ihelter of that conlerva- 
torv in winter 9 $11 the forts, hoth annual and 
perennial, are of fucculent growth, in ftalk, 
branches, and leaves, as before fuggefted ; of 
which the annuals are but of one fummer's 
duration, and are plants of curious lingularitv, 
particularly the tirft fort, which is the moft 
noted of the annual kinds in our gardens; the 
fecond is alio curious in its pinnatifid leaves, 
and numerous glittering particles fomewhat 
fimilarco the former; and as to the perennial 
fpecies, they are wholly of fome years* dura- 
bility in root, and moftly durable in ftem, 
hranches, and foliage ; thole defcribed fhrub- 
bv, rife with firm items of different heights, 
often branchy ; the others, defcribed pendulous, 
have loofc ftraggling Items and branches, in- 
clining to the ground ; and the acaulous forts 
have no ftalks at all : their leaves are univer- 
fally very thick, fucculent, flefhy, and of fo 
many various fhapes, fituations, directions, 
and many of them curioufly punctured or 
dotted with tranfparent points ; others papil- 
lofe, or covered with pellucid pimples, as in 
each refpective defcription ; that, together, they 
exhibit a fingularly agreeable variety at all 
times of the year, and merit a place in every 
curious green-houfe collection. They are 
alfo very ornamental in their flowers, which 
in different forts appear at different feafons of 
the year, as in fpring, fummer, autumn, and 
winter, and many of the forts fo floriferous as 
to appear covered with their flowers. 

The flowers of all the fpecies are univer- 
fally monopetalous, but each is multifid or 
finely divided, almoft to the bottom, into nu- 
merous narrow feginents, in feveral feries, ail 
uniting at the bafe, appearing like fome forts 
of marigolds, and which in their native foil, 
Africa, are fucccedcd by abundance of fruit, 
fhaped fomewhat like a tig : hence the name 
Fig-Marigold (Ficaides), 

The Meftmbryanthemum cryjlallinum and 
pinnatifidtim are very tender annuals while 
voune ; arc raifed annually from feed in fpring, 
by aid of hot-beds, until June, when thev will 
endure the open air till October, and then 
whollv pcrifli ; though if in autumn they are 
placed^ in a hot-houfe, they will often live all 
winter ; thev are commonly planted in pots, 
to move to different parts occafionally ; but if 
planted in the full ground, they grow conli- 
derabiy ftrongcr, even to luxuriancy; they 
however, when confined in pots, flower the 
moft abundantly, and ripen plenty of feeds. 

All the perennial forts arc of the tempera- 
ture of green-houfe plant*, fo mull be kept 
ronftantly in pot* to move to that conserva- 



tory in winter ; though fome of the fhrubby 
kinds are hardy enough to fucceed all winter 
under a garden-frame, and fometimes in a 
warm border againft a fouth wall ; it is, how- 
ever, proper to allow the principal part. the 
winter's fhelter of a green-houfe. 

As all the forts are of a fucculent nature, 
always replete with moifture, they fhould be 
potted in a poor, light, dry earth ; if fandy, 
or of a rubbi Hi y nature, the better; however, 
any common light fandy earth, free from 
dung, is proper, or a compoft of light dry ma- 
terials. See Compost. 

They require Ihelter from October till May- 
or June, muft have but little water in winter, 
but frequent in fummer, when in the open air 
in dry weather. 

Propagation and general Culture. 

Their propagation is, all the annual forta 
by feeds annually in fpring in a hot-bed ; and 
all the others by cuttings of their ftalks or 
branches, in fummer in the common ground ; 
though their rooting may be facilitated by aid 
of artificial heat : obferve the following direc- 
tions for each fort. 

Firft, the annual forts. —They are all raifed 
annually from feed fown in March or begin- 
ning of April, in a hot-bed under frame and 
glaffes, as directed for the Amaranthus tricolor > 
Celojia crijiata, or Cock's-Comb, Globe- 
Amaranthus, and other tender annuals, as 
one bed may raife the whole (See Annual 
Plants); obferving to mould the hot-bed 
with very fine light earth, that is perfectly dry, 
fix inches thick ; the feed may then be fown 
either on the furface of the earth, or in very 
(hallow drills, covering it fcarcely a quarter of 
an inch deep, or earthed over as thinly as poffi- 
ble ; or may be fown in pots of fine mould, the 
fame depth, plunging the pots in the earth of the 
hot-bed ; the plants will foon rife, hut they 
come up very weak, and advance very flowly 
at firft, as well as being exceedingly tender, 
and impatient of cold and moifture in their 
infant growth ; indulge them, however, with 
frefh air daily at all opportunities, as directed 
in the culture of the above-named annuals; 
likewife allow them water occafionally, hut 
ufe great caution in this, and always apply it 
as moderate and light as poflihle. When the 
plants are an inch or two high, prick out 
fome of.thc flrongeft, cither in the fame hot- 
bed, or in a frclh one, three inches apart, or 
in fmall pots finglv, giving very light water- 
ings, and (hade from the mid-day fun, till 
frclh-rooted ; here to remain a month, or 
thereabouts, continuing the admiffion of air, 
as above, and fupport the heat of the bed ; 
and then if they arc removed with balls into 
8 pots, 
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pots, and placed in a new hot-bed, it will for- 
ward them greatly ; at which time thofe in- 
rended to remain finally in pots fhould be 
planted in proper fized ones (twenty-fours), 
to remain, which plunge in the hot-bed : let 
the whole remain in the bed under the frame 
and glaffes, continuing the above management, 
until the middle or latter end of June, then 
Remove them to the full air ; fome to remain 
in the pots, others may be turned out with 
balls into die open borders, ■ where they will 
grow freely, and fpread their branches abun- 
dantly all around upon the ground, two or 
three feet extent. 

As to future culture, thofe in pots muft be 
frequently watered in dry weather ; but thofe 
in the borders require no other care than to be 
kept clean of weeds, fuffering their branches 
co fpread about upon the ground. 

To fave good feed of thefe fpecies, fome of 
the potted plants fhould, when in full bloom, 
be placed either in a frame to have occafional 
fhelter of the glaffes in very wet weather and 
cold nights, whereby they will ripen feeds; 
or, if placed in a ftove, or in a glafs-cafe near 
the front, where they may have the free air, 
but defended as above, they will ripen feed 
more effectually ; they, however, in fine dry 
warm autumns, will fometimes ripen feed 
without the above. precaution ; but this is not 
to be depended on. 

Green-houfe Perennial Sorts.~The propaga- 
tion of all the ftalky perennial fpecies is effected 
by cuttings of the ftalks and branches, any 
time from April till July ; obferving thofe plant- 
ed before the beginning of June fhould generally 
be planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed ; 
but thofe in June or July fucceed in the open 
ground ; and the ftalklels kinds, or fuch as are 
not furniftied with branches to afford cuttings, 
will generally afford fome bottom ofF-fets, or 
fmall fide heads, to detach in the fpring, or 
fummer or autumn. 

In chufing the cuttings, obferve to cut them 
off from about two or three to five or fix inches 
long, according to the nature of the plants, 
and ftrcngth of the /hoots ; obferving to divefl 
them of the lower leaves, if any, and then, 
previous to planting, lay the cuttings in a dry 
airy room, for fome time, to heal over tlu 
wound, or cut part, as is neceffary to all fuc- 
culent cuttings ; fome will require to lie onlj 
three or four days, others of the mod fuccu- 
lent nature, eight or ten ; for the cut part 
muft be healed, otherwife the moifture iffu- 
ing thcrcfi om would be apt to rot the cuttings 
alter being planted, though fome will admit 
of being planted almoft directly. 

The cuttings being ready, then having a 



cOmpofl of light dry foil, either fn pots or'iu 
the full ground, plant the cuttings therein, 
from about one inch to two or three deep, ac- 
cording to their length, clofing the earth 
firmly, about each, and drre&ly give a little 
water; then thofe in pots, if early in the 
year, may be plunged in a hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed; but if in fummer, may plunge 
them in a dry border, or in a garden frame, 
to have fhel'tcr of the glaffes from exceffive 
rain, if it fhould happen before they are root- 
ed efredually, obferving to allow all of them 
occafional (hade in funny days, from about 
ten until three or four o'clock, till they are 
rooted, efpecially thofe expofed to the' fun, 
by a covering of mats, giving fprinklings of 
water in dry weather, once or twice a week ; 
remarking that if heavy rains fall, it is pro- 
per to fbield thefe kinds of cuttings from it as 
much as pofftble; or only when they have 
ftruek root, let them enjoy moderate mowers. 

In fix weeks, or a little more or lefs time, 
the cuttings will be rooted, and in a growing 
ftate, when thofe that were ftruek in the full 
ground muft be potted ; thofe already in pots 
may remain in the fame ; and all of them, in 
both cafes, placed in a fheltered fituation till 
Odober, then removed into the green-houfe, 
or a good garden-frame furnifhed with glaffes 
for die winter. 

And by bottom fide-heads, or ofF-fets of any 
of the perennialfortsnotafFordingcuttings, thefe 
may be detached at almoft any rime when they 
occur of proper growth, fpnng, fummer, or 
autumn, flipping or detaching them clean to the 
bottom, as near to the root as may be conve- 
nient ; and plant them in pots, &c. as above. 

As to their general culture of the whole, it 
is the fame as for other fucculents of fimilar 
temperature ; giving them fheltcr every win- 
ter, from October, until May, or beginning of 
June ; and from thence to the end of fummer, 
may place them in the open air: water them 
fparingly in winter, but freely in fummer in 
dry hot weather ; and (hi ft them ocoafionally 
into larger pots. See Green-house Plants. 
MESPILUS, Medlar. 
This genus confirts of deciduous fruit-trees 
and flowering fliruhs, and a very ornamental 
ever-giecn; all hardy, molllyofupright growth, 
and garnifhed with'fpcar-fhapcd, and oblong- 
oval foliage, and quinqucpetalous flowers ; m 
fome fingly, hut in the greater part in bundles, 
from the fides and ends of the branches ; fuc- 
ceeded by globular, baccaceous, eatable fruit, 
in fome forts as large as moderate apples. 
Oafs and order, Icofandria Pentagytiia. 
Cliaraticrs.'] Calyx, is monophyllous, 
divided into five concave, patent, permanent 
4T 2 ie^:hents. 
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fcgments. Corolla, five r roundifh, concave 
petals, inierted into the calyx. Stamina, 
twenty or mo&s filaments inierted into the 
pstuisj and fimple anthcraj. PtsTiixuMi a 
rouridifh gcrmen below the corolla, five ereel 
it vies, and capitated ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
a globular, umbilicatcd bacca, crowned by 
the connivent calyx, and containing five gib- 
bous, ftony feeds. 

In this genus oid.botanifts arranged the 
hawthorn, coeklpur-haw, azarole, and fomc 
other {jv.-cies, now of the genus Crat<egus t &c. 
v.'hofe flowers ivre alio icofandrous, but have 
only two ftylcs; whereas, in all the proper fpe- 
cies of A/chUus, now under confideration, 
the flowers have rive styles ; which is an ob- 
vious <reneiic diuiudiou between theft- two 



The real ipccies, therefore, of this genu 
are the foklawing eight, feven deciduous, and 
one evergreen, all of die hardy tree and fhtub 
kind. 3 1 
Deciduous Kinds. 
Thefirft of thefe (common Medlar) is con- 
fidercd principally as a fruit-tree, alio fome- 
times to cultivate for variety ; the others chief- 
ly as flowering ihrubs for ornament. 
I. Mesfiuus germ anica . 
German Mefpilus, or Commta Medlar.} 
Rifes with a deformed trce-ftem, branching 
irregularly fifteen or twenty feet high ; fpear- 
fbaped leaves, downy underneath ; and large 
clofe-iitting, white flowers,, lingly fiom the 
fides of the branches; fucceeded. by targe, 
roundifh, brown fruit, the fizc of middling 
apples, ripening in October, but not eatable till 
beginning to decay. 

Varieties.'] Common great Gcraisn Med- 
lar — fmallcr Nottingham Medlar — pcar-fhap- 
cd Italian Medlar. 

This fpecies and varieties arc all cultivated 
in the Englilh gardens for the fruit: but the 
German or Dutch Medlar, and the Notting- 
ham kind, arc the mod common ; and the 
latter of which two, though a fmallcr fruit, is 
rather preferable for rivhnefs and poignancy 
of flavour- Remarking of all thefe kinds of 
fruit, that they are never eatable until they 
commence a dccaying-likc ftate, as it were, 
becoming buttery foft and tender; for when 
firm and found, arc of a Angularly auftcre 
difagrtcablc taftc ; yet having lain fame time 
after being gathered, till they begin to af- 
fume a ftate of decay, and become foft as 
iibove, they acquire a delicious flavour* ex- 
tremely agreeable to many, to others altoge- 
ther unpalatable. 

All the forts attain their mature growth on 
(he trees in the latter end of Oe"t<;Lcr, or be- 



ginning of November; when being gathered",, 
lome fhould be laid in moift bran, in feveral lay- 



ers, to forward their fattening, others on ftra 
n the fruitery ; thofe in the bran will begin 
' 1 ' : - about a fortnight, and 
ill come gradually for- 



i fhrubby, and produce a 



to be ready for ufe 
thofe laid on ftraw 
ward in fucceffion. 

The following ar 
fmall berry-like fruit. 

a. Mesimlus arbntifolia. 
Arbutus-leaved Mefpilus.] Mefpilus with a 
fhrubby ftem, branching erectly five or fix 
ieet high ; lanceolate, crenated, alternate 
leaves, downy underneath ; and from the fide* 
and etuis of the branches, fmall white flowers 
in clufters, fucceeded by fmall, roundish, pur+ 
pin fruit, like haws. 

Varieties.'] With red fruit — with black 
fruit — with white fruit. 

3. Mespilus Jmeluvchier. 
( Amclanchier) — or Shrubby Medlar, ivi:h 

black fruit.] Rifcs with feveral fhrubby, flen- 
der, hairy hems, branching moderately about 
four feet high, having purpliih branches 1 ; oval, 
ferrated leaves, downv underneath ; and fmall 
white flowers, in clufters at the ends of the 
branches ; fucceeded bv fmall black fruit. 

4. Mespilus, Chama--Mcfpilus. 
Dwarf Alpine Medlar, commonly called 

Baftard Quince.] Hath a fhrubby, flender, 
fmooth ftem, branching weakly four or fivo 
feet high, having purpliih branches; oval, 
ferrated, fmooth leaves, on long foot ftalks ; 
and from the axillas, purple flowers, collect- 
ed into round heads, with narrow, purpliih, 
deciduous bradlece ; fucceeded by fmall red 
fruit. 

5. Mespilus Cotmedfler. 
Coloneafler, commonly called Dwarf Quince.] 

Rifcs with a fhrubby, fmooth ftem, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, the branches flen- 
der and reddifh ; oval entire leaves, on fhoit 
foot- ftalks; and fiom the axillas, fmall, clofe- 
iitting, purple flowers, two or three together, 
fucceeded by fmall, roundifh, bright-reel fruit.- 

6. Mespilus canadenfts. 
Canada Snowy Mefpilus.] Hath a fhrubbv, 

fmooth ftem, branching four or five feet higfv 
having fmooth, purpliih branches ; oval-oh-. 
long, ferrated, fmooth leaves, on long foot- 
ftalks ; and all the branches terminated by 
clufters of fnowy-white flowers, fucceeded- 
by fmall, purplifh fruit, like haws, contain- 
ing two or three feeds. 

7. Mespilus tomentofa. 
fVoolly Mefpilus.] Hath a fhrubby, fmooth 

ftem, branching eight or ten feet high, having- 
brown branches ; oval, entire, obtufc leaves,, 
downy underneath, and purple flowers in- tun- 
be!*, 
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feels, growing from the fides of the {talks, 
fucceeded by large, reJ, pentafpermous fruit. 
Ever-green Kind. 

8. Mespilus Pyracantha. 

Pyracantha, or Ever-green T//om.] Rifcs 
with a lhrubby, fpmous ftem, branching dif- 
fusely twelve or fourteen feet high ; the 
branches {lender and flexible, with a dark- 
greenifh bark, armed with long fliarp fpines - r 
ipear-fhaped-oval, crenated, ever-green leaves ; 
and all the flioots terminated by numerous 
clufters of whitifh flowers ; fucceeded by large 
bunches of beautiful red berries, remaining all 
winter, . and exhibiting a very ornamenttal ap- 
pearance. 

All thefe eight fpecies of McfpUus. are of 
the tree and mrub kind ; the firfi {"even forts 
are deciduous, the eighth an ever-green, the 
leaves universally fimple; thofe of the. Ale [- 
pilus germanica very large ; the others niortly 
of moderate fize; and in moll of the forts 
growing upon fliort foot ftalks. They all 
flower abundantly every fummcr, the flowers 
univerfally hermaphrodite, and conlift each 
of rive large, roundifli petals, twenty ftamina, 
and five ftylcs ; and arc fucceeded by plen- 
ty of fruit, which in fome is as large as 
middling apples,, as- before obfevved, in the 
common Medlars ; others fcarcely the fixe of 
haws 

Tlicy are. all." very hardy, and fucceed in 
any common foil and lituation, and- their pro- 
pagation and culture is very eafy. 

With refpect to their ufe in gardens, the 
firil fort and varieties are cultivated as fruit- 
trees, principally in ftandards, fometimes alfo 
as efpaliers for variety ; and are alfo often in- 
troduced into thejhrubbcry plantations to di- 
verfify the collection ; all the other fpecies are 
very proper furniture for any ornamental plan- 
tation, where they will effect variety very 
agreeably with their different foliage; and 
their flowers make a fine appearance, as alfo 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if 
not devoured by birds, remain long on the 
branches, and afford a fine variety in thofe 
feafons; ohferving to difpofe the deciduous 
kinds in affcmblage, principally with others 
of that tribe; and the ever-grcen fort alfo 
chiefly with thole of its own nature ; arrang- 
ing each fort according to its gradation of 
height; but the Pyracantha being agreeably 
ornamental, both as an cvcr-grccn, and fin- 
gulaily beautiful in its numerous clufters of 
fine red berries, covering the branches in win- 
ter, it in particular fhould have a confpicuoiis 
foliation; this loir, however, being rather of 
flexible growth, is moll commonly trained 
again!! walls or the fronts of huui'es, both lor 



;he fuppr.rt of its flexible branches, and that 
it may exhibit its berries more ornamentally ; 
it, however, may alfo be trained as a ftand- 
ard fhrub, like the other forts, in the open 
fhrubbery ; in which generally train the whole 
with fhorr, fingle Items, and permitted to 
branch out upward into fpreading heads. 

When i: is defigned to have any of the 
common Mtdlars as fruit-trees, they may be 
trained either as dwarfs, for dwarf ftandards, 
or for efpaliers, or trained as half or full ftand- 
ards, and managed In either of thefe modes 
of training nearly as other fruit-trees, parti- 
cularly the apple and pear ; and are railed 
by feed, by grafting, or by budding : but 
the two latter methods are tire moft certain 
for continuing the forts without variation ; 
obferving, after Jhortening their firfi- moots 
from the graft or bud, wheie it {hail feem 
neceffary, to force out a proper fupply of 
wood to form a head; train the branches af- 
terwards principally at full length, and let 
the ftandards branch out in their own way, or 
only prune cafual very irregular growths. 
Propagation and Cit'twe. 
All the forts arc eaiilv railed from feed?, 
layers,- and bv grafting and budding. 

By Seed. — By this method all the forts may 
be propagated plentifully in the common 
ground-, obferving, however, that it is moll 
eligible to raife the Medlars principally by 
grafting or budding, to continue the forts ; 
but in refpect to fowing the feeds, thefe fhould 
generally be fown in autumn, in a bed of 
common earth ; thev ufually lie a year, or 
more, before they germinate;, that 'is, like 
haws and holly-berries, &c. thev rarely come 
up before the fecond fpring ; when water 
them frequently in dry weather; and in au- 
tumn or fpring following, the larger! feedlings 
may be thinned out and planted in nurfcry- 
rows, two feet by one afunder ; and in an- 
other year plant out all the reft in the fame 
manner;, and in three or four years, they will 
be proper for the garden or fhrubbery. 

By Layers — In autumn, or any time from 
that fcafon until February or March, lay thi; 
young branches by the common method: thev 
will be properly rooted by autumn following, 
when tranfplant them in nurfcry-rows like the 
feedlings. 

By Grafting and Budding. — Either of thefe 
methods fhould generally be pradifed for rail- 
ing the common Medlars, for they are apt to 
vary from feed ; but all the other forts mav 
alfo be readily propagated bv the fame me- 
thods; obferving, that the flocks generally 
ufed, on which to work molt of the forts, are 
either any of the larger Medlar kin Is, or fome- 
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times the White Thorn, raifed from feed, as 
above ; but the pear-ftock is rather to be pre- 
ferred for the^ommon Medlars, when intended 
for fruit-trees; and the work of grafting and 
budding them is in the ufual way, low in the 
flock to form dwarfs; and for half, or full 
ftandards, it may alfoeilher he performed low in 
the ftock, and train the firft fhoot for a ftem, 
or iet the ftock form a flem, and work them 
at from about three or four to five or fix feet 
height. See Grafting and Inoculation. 

Obferve that thofe intended for fruit-trees, 
whether dwarfs, or half or full ftandards, they, 
with refpeel to training, fhould, for dwarfs, 
have the firft ihoots from the graft or bud 
headed down fhort in fpring, if it (hall feem 
neceflary, in order to force out a proper fup- 
plv of bottom branches, which train as for 
other dwarf fruit-trees, either for ftandard- 
dwarfs or efpaliers ; or if for half or full 
ftandards, and if worked low in the ftock, 
train the firft ftioot of each for a ftem, then 
top it at the proper height, to force out laterals 
to form the head ; but if worked high in the 
ftock, the firft (hoots may either be (hortened 
or fuffered to grow, as it ftiall feem proper, 
according to the natural difpofition of the 
leading (hoot, with refpect. to its furniihing 
lateral branches lei's or more •, remarking, af- 
ter this training, the firft year or two, to give 
the tree its firft proper formation, you are 
to dehft from any general fhortening of the 
branches, prac"tifing it only occafionally to 
particular (hoots, to procure more wood, if 
neceflary, to fill any vacancy, or to reduce 
any irregular growth, or to cut off dead parts; 
hut othcrwifc train the branches principally at 
full length, and let the ftandards affumc near- 
ly their own natural way of branching. Sec 
Dwarf-trees, Espaliers, and STAND- 
ARD-TREES, &C. 

MESUA, Indian Rofc Chefnut. 

An Indian fhrub for the Jiot-houfe collec- 
• tion, producing rofaccous flowers, having five j 
hearr-fhaped petals, numerous monadelphous 
ftamina, and divided ftylcs, fuccccdcd by a cao- 
fulc furniihcd with kfdncy-(hapcd feeds. 

Clafs and order, Manadelphia Polyaiulria, 

One fpecies, viz. 

Mesua fcrrta. 

>Ferr<ous Indian Mrfua.] With a- (hrubby I 
ftem and branches; and fpear-fhaped leaves, i 
'Hi is. (hrubby exotic being of the tender ; 
kind, muft lie kept in pots in the (love, and ; 
treated as other limilar plants of that depart- ; 
merit ; is propagated by feed, layers, and young | 
cuttings, all forwarded in a hot-bed, or in the i 
"bark-bed. 

M1CHAUXIA, a genue furniftiing an her- 



baceous, very ornamental-flowering exotic of 
tall growth, for the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, ORandria Monogynia. 
Characters.'] Calyx, a monophyllous cup 
cut into fixteen lanceolated- fegmcnts. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, rotate, divided in eight 
parts, and revolute, with a rifing neclarium, 
with eight valves bearing the ftamina. Sta- 
mina, eight permanent, fubutate filaments, 
topped with very long, linear antheraj. Pis- 
tillum, a top-(haped germen, ftyle colum- 
nar, perfifting, crowned with an eight-part- 
ed, revolute ftigma. Pericarpium, atop- 
(haped capfule with eight cells containing 
many fmall oblong feeds. 

There is but one known fpecies, yiz. 
MtCHAUXIA carnpanuloidcs. 
Campanula-like Rough-leaved Michauxia.] 
Rifes very full of branches almoft from the 
bottom, growing to the height of five or 
fix feet, garuiftied with lanceolate, indented 
leaves, and many large pale-purple flow- 
ers on long ftems, making a beautiful and 
lingular appearance from June to Auguft. 

This plant being a tender green-houfe bien- 
nial, muft be raifed from feeds annually, 
which, as it doth not produce any feeds here, 
muft be had from the Levant where it is a 
native. 

MICHELIA, (Michelia.) 
It fumifhes, for our notice, one (hrubby 
exotic of India, producing polypetalous flow- 
ers, having many ftamina, germina, and ftig- 
mas, and the like number or feed-veflels, with 
many feeds. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygyria. 
The fpecies is, 
Michelia Champaca. 
(Champaca)-or Indian Michelia.'] With 
(hrubby ftem and branches. ; and fimple leaves 
placed alternate. 

This beautiful 'plant miift be kept in pots 
and ftationcd in the flovc, where it may be 
i increafed by feed, layers, and cuttings. 
MIMOSA, Scnlitive Plant, &c, 
This genus comprifes (hrubby and herba- 
ceous plants, but moftly of the (hrub kind, 
fomc trailing, others erect, all natives of the 
Indies, &c. retained here in ftoves as great 
curioutics, particularly for the very lingular 
fcnfibility of the leaves of fomc forts, which, 
on being touched, fuddenly recede, contract, 
and fill down in a very wonderful manner ; 
all of them garnKhcd with pinnated leaves, 
and monopctalous, funnel- fhaped, live-parted, 
polygamous flowers at the axillas and ends of 
the branches, in cinders and fpikes. 
Clafs and order, Potygamia Monacia. 
Characters.] Hermaphrodite and female 
flowers, 
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flowers, — Calyx is monophyllous, fmall, 
and quinqucdcnted. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous, funnel-fhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 
Stamina, many long capillary filaments, and 
incumbent antherae. Pistillum, an oblong 
germen, fhort filiform ftyle, and truncated 
Sigma. Pericarpium, a long pod, having 
tranfvevfe partitions, containing many round- 
iih feeds. 

The name-M/Ho/a, of this genus, fignifying 
to mimic, originates from the fenfibility of 
the leaves, which, by their motion on being 
touched, mimic, or imitate, as it were, the 
motions of animals. 

To this genus Linnaeus joins many of the 
Acaciasy and it comprifes upwards of forty 
different fpecies; though not more than a 
quarter of them are common in the Englifh 
gardens ; or that poflefs any particular merit 
either for curiofitv or ornament, and none 
for ufe. Of the forts cultivated here in our 
floves, &c. fome are of the fhrub and tree 
kind, and two or three are herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals; are moftly of the fenfitive 
kinds, except the Acacia forts, which are mo- 
tionlefs, as exprefled under their proper heads, 
i. e. Seniitive and humble kinds, and lnfenfitive 
kinds. The former of which are exceeding- 
ly curious plants in the very fingular circum- 
ftance of their leaves receding rapidly from 
the touch ; For the leaves being winged, each 
compofed of numerous fmall lobes, all of 
which on being touched, haftily run up clofe 
together; and in fome forts the foot-ftalk 
and all is affected, fo as inftantly to fall down- 
ward. 

Shrubby, Senjitive, and Humble Kinds. 

They have all winged leaves, each wing of 
many fmall pinnae ; fome only contract; the 
lobes of the leaves and pinnae at the touch ; 
others not only contract every part of their 
leaves, but which, together with their foot- 
ftalks, fuddenly drop downward ; and for <li- 
ftinclion fake, the former arc called Senfitivc 
Mimofas, and the latter Humble Scnfitives ; 
but tlie leaves of both forts foon recover their 
uiual polition. 

I. Mimosa fenfitiva. 

Common Senjitk't Plant.] Rifcs with an 
undcr-fhrubby 'prickly ftcm, branching lix or 
eight feet high, armed with crooked (pines ; 
conjugated, pinnated leaves, with bijiigated 
partial lobes or wings, having the inner ones 
the Icaft, each loaf on a long foot-ftalk ; and 
at the fides and ends of the brandies many 
purple (lowers in roundiih heads, fuccecded 
by broad, flat, jointed pods, in radiated clutters. 

This is lbmewhat of the humble-fenlitivc 
kind ; the leaves, foot-ftalks and all, recede 



from the touch, though not with fuch facility 
as in fome of the following forts. 

2. Mimosa pudica. 

Modefl, .or Humble Senjitive Plant.'] Rifes 
with an under-fhrubby, decimated, prickly 
ftem, branching two or three feet around, 
armed with hairy fpines ; pinnated -digitated 
leaves, each leaf being of five or more long 
folioles, attached by their bafe to a long foot- 
ftalk, and fpread out above like the fingers of 
a hand ; and at the fides and ends of the branch- 
es roundiih heads of greenifh-white flowers, 
fucceeded by fmall, jointed, prickly pods. 

This -is truly of the humble fenfitive kind ; 
for by the leaft touch the leaves inftantly re- 
cede, contract clofe, and, together with the 
foot-ftalk, quickly decline downward, as it- 
humbling at the approach of the hand. 

3. Mimosa pemambucana. 

Pcrnambuca Slothful Mimofa.] Hath un- 
der- (hrubby, procumbent, unarmed ftems, 
branching two or three feet around ; bipiri- 
nated leaves, of three or four pair of fhort, 
winged foliola ; and at the axillas drooping 
fpikes of pentandrious flowers, the lower ones - 
caftrated. 

This fort receding very (lowly from the 
touch, only contracting its pinnae a little when 
fmartly touched ; hence the name Slothful 
Mimofa. 

4. Mimosa a/per at a. 

Rough Senjitive Mimofa.] Hath a fhrub.by, 
upright, prickly, hairy, 'rough ftem, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, armed with fhorr, 
broad, whitifh fpines ; bipinnated, prickly 
leaves, of five or fix pair of foliola or wings, 
arranged oppofite, having longer thorns be- 
tween each pair ; and at the upper axillas 
globular heads of purple flowers, fucceeded 
by fhort, flat, jointed pods, in clufters, fpread- 
ing cacli way like a radius. 

This is only moderately fenfitive in its fo- 
liola, but not in the foot-ftalks. 

5. Mimosa punclata. 

Punclatcd Senjitive Afimcfa.] Rifes with a 
fhrubby, upright, cylindric. punctated or ipot- 
tcd, unarmed "ftem, branching erectly five or 
fix feet high ; bipinnated leaves, of four or 
five pair of long, winged folioles, having 
each about twenty pair of pinna.-; and at the 
axillas and termination of the brunches ob- 
long fpikes of yellowifli decandrious flowers, 
the inferior ones caftrated ; fucceeded in the 
upper ones by oblong feed-pods. 

This fort, though naturally fimibby and 
perennial in its native foil, yet in this country 
fometimcs decays in winter. 

Tr is only fenfitive in the foliola*. but quick 
in the motion. > 

6. Mimosa 
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6. Mimosa virgata. 

Iwiggy Senfitive Plant.'] Witli erc&, an- 
gulated items, without fpines ; doubly-pinnated 
leaves, and fpikesti^decandnous flowers. 

7. MlMOSApigra. 

Slow American Senfitive Plant.] Prickly, 
poliflied ftems ; with doubly-pinnated, oppo- 
lite, prickly leaves ; and longer erect fpines, 
finely between the pinna?. 

Herbaceous, Senfitive, and Humble Kinds. 

Of thefe foits two are perennial, of the trail- 
ing kind ; and one is annual, of fomewhat 
erect growth; have all winged leaves, with 
the wings formed of many fmall pinnae. 

8. Mimosa viva. — (Perennial.) 

Lively Senfitive Mimofa.] Hath herbace- 
ous, trailing, unarmed, repent items, very 
branchv, fpreading.widely around, rooting at 
the joints as ihey advance ; conjugated pin- 
nated. leaves, with -quadrijugated, roundifh, 
partial lobes or wings; and at the axillas 
globular heads ef-yeMowifh flowers, fuo 
eeeded by lhort, flat, jointed pods. 

This fpecies is only feniitive in the foliola, 
but is the moft lively of that kind, it being fo 
fufceptible that all the foliola recede rapidly 
from the leaft touch, whereby it has (lie di- 
ttinctive appellation of vivacious, or lively 
Mimofa. 

9. Mimosa quadrivalvis. — (Perennial.) 

Quadrivalve-psdded Humble Mimofa.] Hath 
herbaceous, flender, quadrangular, prickly 
ftems, branching and fpreading all around, 



11. Mimosa cornigera. * 
Hem-bearing Mexican Afiwofa, commonly 

called Great Horned Acacia.] Hath a fhrubby, 
upright, deformed ftem, branching irregular- 
ly, aimed with very large, horn-fhaped white 
fpines, by pairs, connatcd at.the bale; bipin- 
nated leaves thinly placed ; and flowers grow- 
ing in fpikes. 

Tin's fpecies is eflcemed a curiofity for the 
oddity of its large fpines, refcmbling the horns 
of animals, and which are often varioufly 
wreathed, twiftcd, and contorted. 

12. Mimosa farnefana. 

Farnefian Fragrant Acacia.] Hath a fhrub- 
by ftem, branching many feet high, armed 
with diflintSt. fpines; bipinnated leaves, hav- 
ing eight pair of partial lobes or wings; and 
globular, clofe-fitting fpikes of yellow, fweet-» 
teemed flowers. 

13. Mimosa nilotica. 

Nilotic True AZgyptian Acacia.] Hath an 
upright trec-flem, branching many feet high, 
armed with fpreading fpines; bipinnated leaves; 
and globular fpikes of flowers, having foot- 
ftalks. Ft om the exfudation of the leaves of 
this fort, and exprcfied juice of the unripe 
feed-pods, are procured the-drugs called Succuz 
Acacite and 'Gum-arabic. 

14. Mimosa vcrticillaia. 
Whorled-tcavcd Mimofa.] Hath a fhrubby 

upright ftem, branching irregularly and un- 
armed; the radical, leaves are few in number, 
and pinnate; but thofe.on the branches grow 



armed with recurved fpines ; bipinnated leaves j in whorls, linear, and pointed ; the flowers 
of two or three pair of winged lobes, having i are oblong and yellow, growing from the fides 



each many pinna: ; and at the axillas globu 
lar heads of purple flowers, fucceeded by qua- 
dri valvular. pads. 

This is of the humble fenfuive kind ; both 
leaves and footstalks recede from the touch. 

10. Mimosa plena — (Annua I.) 

Diuble-fawered Senfitive annual Mimofa.] 
Riles with an herbaceous, cre£t, round,- un- 
armed ftem, clofely branching and fpreading 
evey way, two to thicc or tour feet high; 
bipiunr-.ted leaves of four or five pair- of wing- 
ed lobes of many pairs of pinnae ; and at the 
axillas and termination of the branches fpikes 
of yellow pentandrious flowers, the lower ones 
double ; fucceeded by ihort, broad pods. 

Thisannual is only fcnfitivc in the foliola, but 
extremely fufceptible of the touch or open air. 
^ Shrubby mo/lly htfenjitive- Kinds. 

Thefe arc of the Acacia kind, formerly a 
diftinct genus, but now all fpecies of Mimo- 
fa\ but their leaves are dtrtitute of motion or 
fcnfibility at the touch ; there arc about fix or 
' eight noted fpecies, and fcveral others in the 
Englifh guldens, all for the flovc. 



of the branches, one, two, or three together. • 
15. Mimosa pinnaia. 

Feathery I Tinged - leaved Ceylon Acacia.] 
Rifcs with a firm angular ftem, clofely befee 
with fmall, robuft, hooked fpines; and flen- 
der, foft feathery, doubly-winged leaves, of 
about fifteen pair of final! kibes, a little fenfi- 
blc to the touch, and comf> ofed each of a great 
number- of leffcr. pinna: dole -together, placed 
almoft imbricatim ;.and white flowers difpofed 
ornamentally on the fummit ol the branches 
in fmall clutters opening radiantly. 

This is a very beautiful and clegantly-onni- 
mental fhrub. 
•16. Mimosa latifolia. 
Jiioad-leavcd American Acacia.] Without 
thorns; conjugatcd-pinnated leaves, the ter- 
minal pinna; oppofuc, and the lateral ones 
alternate. 

17. Mimosa laiifiliqua. 
Broad - tioddetl American Acacia.] With 
flexuofc, thornlef».branchcs ; doubly-pinnated 
leaves, the wings having five pair of partial 
lobes, and broad -fecd-pods. 

18. Mimosa 
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18. Mimosa horrida. 

. -Horrid-thorned Indian dcacia'] Withfmooth 
"branches, ftipular thorns longer than the leaves, 
which are doubly-winged, and have moftly fix 
pairs of partial lobes. 

19. Mimosa arborea. 

Tree Jamaica Acacia.'] Having a tree-like 
ftem, thornlefs ; fmooth, doubly - pinnated 
leaves, halved acute pinns. 

[2D. Mimosa tamarindifolia. 

Tamarind-leaved American Acacia.] Prickly; 
with doubly pinnated leaves of five pair of 
wings, having ten pair of partial folioles ; and 
"the common petiole prickly. 

21. Mimosa circinalis. 

Ring' d-podded American Acacia.] Prickly, 
with conjugated-pinnated leaves, having equal 
pinnae ; and prickly ftipulas. 

22. Mimosa glauca. . 

Glaucous, or Sea-green American Mimofa.] 
Unarmed or thornlefs ; doubly-pinnated leaves 
of fix pair of partial folioles, with numerous 
leffer pinnae ; glands between. 

23. Mimosa lebbeck. 

( Lebbeck) — or Monadelpheus Egyptian Mi- 
mofa.] A tree ftem, thornlefs ; doubly pinna- 
ted leaves, of four pair of partial wings com- 
pofed of oval-oblong pinna: ; and flowers mo- 
nadelphous, bundled, peduncled. 

The above twenty-three fpecies of Mimofa 
are the molt noted forts in the Englifh gardens ; 
all thefhrubby kinds are durable In root, ftem, 
and branches j thofe of the perennial herba- 
ceous kinds are alfo often abiding ; but the 
annual fort always perifh root and branch at 
the approach of winter. They are all natives 
of the Indies, and in this country require the 
continual flielter of a hot-houfc, or of a hot- 
bed of fimilar temperature under frames and 
glaflcs ; though they can hardly be fupporfed 
alive in winter unlefs placed in a ftove ; fo 
all the forts muft conftantly be kept in pots, 
and placed principally in that department, 
cfpecially during the winter ; nor will they 
fuccccd well in the open air in fummer, ex- 
cept about a month during the grcateft heat ; 
but the fenfitive and humble kinds, if expofed 
to the open air even in the hotteft days, will be 
deprived of their fenfibility during the time 
they remain fo expofed, therefore fhould al- 
ways be kept under glaflcs, in a ftove if pof- 
fiblc ; or in default of fuch a convenience, 
the plants might be raifed from feed in fpring 
in any common hot-bed under frames, &c. as 
directed for tender annuals, and continued 
conftantly under the glaflcs, and thereby will 
afford pleafure all fummer by the oddity of 
their fenfitive foliage ; however, to have them 
to remain in perfection the year round, fomc 



muft be continued always in a ftove, as before 
obferved ; for the warmer they are kept, the 
ftronger. will be their fenfitive quality. • 

The fenfitive and humble kinds, in particu- 
lar, frequently flower in this country, and 
produce feeds : the Mimofa farncftana is al,- 
fo often very floriferous here, and the flowers 
are very fragrant ; the flowers of all arc, fepa- 
rately, butfmall, but generally grow in hunches ; 
each floweris monopetalous and funnel-fhaped, 
with many ftamina. See the Characlen. 

The fenfitive and humble plants are in 
great eftimation among the curious for the 
Angular fenfibility lodged in their leaves ; 
which have two kinds of motion, the one oc- 
cafioned by the action of warm nouriihing 
vapours ; the other artificial, in confequence 
of being touched or fhaken, fo as with what- 
ever body it is touched or irritated, either by 
the hand, a flick, ortheleaft wind blowing, the 
wings of the leaves fuddenly clofe, and the 
foot-ftalks fall down ; but they ail foon recover 
their proper pofition, efpecially in a wann ftove. 

It is remarkable, the fenfibility of fome re- 
fides particularly in the articulation or join- 
ings of the lobes of the leaves to die partial 
foot-ftalks, as in the fimpIefenGtives ; in ottiers 
both in the joinings of the lobes, and in the 
articulations of the mid-rib, to which they 
are attached, as alfo to the main or common 
foot-ftalk, as in the humble fenfitive kinds. 

The motion of thefe plants is owing to a 
ftrong contraction ; each foot-ftalk feems to 
terminate w ith a kind of joint, oa which the 
lobes and leaves turn in all directions with fur- 
prifing facility, and the main foot-ftalk feems 
attached to the branches by a joint, fo as to 
turn up and down as by a hinge. 

In the experiments of trying the fenfibility 
of thefe plants, in touching the upper leaves, 
if in contracting they fall and touch thofe be- 
low them, thofe will alfo all contract and/all, 
fo that as one touches another they will con- 
tinue falling fucceflively for a conliderable 
time in a curious manner. 

The time which the leaves, &c. require to 
recover thcmfelves, after falling by any touch 
or irritation, is according to the vigour of the 
plant, hour of the day, fereiicnefs of the at- 
mofphcre, and temperature of the heat of the 
ftove, &c. fo are often from about ten or fif- 
teen minutes to;tu hour or more, before theyare 
fully rcinftated in their former proper pofitions. 

It is remarkable that the plants each even- 
ing naturally contract thcmfelves, and expand 
again in the morning. 
*" Propagation and Culture of all the Sot ts. 

The propagation of all the forts both fenfi. 
fives and Acacias, is by feed in fpring in a 
4 U hot- 
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hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the (have ; and 
fome of the fenfuive kinds alio by layers and 
curlings. ^ . 

By Seed. — It is ibid at the nurferies and 
feed-fhops. Sow it in pots of light rich mould, 
covering it with fine earth a quarter of an inch 
sleep, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed; if in 
a common hot-bed under frames and glaffes, 
manage them neaily as directed for tender an- 
nuals, fuch as the Amaranthiis tricolor, and 
others of that qualiry ; and if in a bark-bed in 
the ftove, very little trouble is required : ob- 
ferving to give moderate fprinklings of water, 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick them fingly in fmall pots, which 
plunge alfo in the hot-bed, &c. giving water and 
oecaiional {hade till rooted^rcpeatingthc water- 
ings frequently; and continue the plants in the 
hot-bed under glaffes, or plunged in the bark- 
bed of the ftove, being both neceffary to faci- 
litate their growth, preferve them in vigour, 
and increafe the fenfibility of the fenfitive 
kinds; allowing air in common with the other 
plants in the bed. Remarking, that to pre- 
ferve the perennial forts, both fhrubby and 
herbaceous, they muft be kept in the Hove 
all winter, and indeed principally the year 
round, when they will be of fcvcral years' 
duration, flower in fummer, and ripen feeds 
in autumn, particularly fome of the fenfitive 
kinds. 

But in want of a ftove, as before hinted, 
thofe who are curious to have fome fcnfitivc 
plants, may neverthelefs have the plcafurc of 
them in fummer, by aid of a common dung or 
tan-bark hot-bed under frames and glaffes, but 
not in winter ; that is, raife fome plants, cither 
of the annual fort or any of the other kinds, by 
feed in fpring, in a hot-bed under a frame, 
&:c. as above directed, keeping up the heat of 
the bed until the middle of June, and continue 
the plants always under the frame, raifhigonc 
end of the lights a little, occafiona'ly, in warm 
days to admit frefh air ; and as the plants rife 
in height, raife the frame at bottom, to allow 
them lull room to grow ; or about Midfum- 
mer, or foon after, fome of the low fpread- 
ing kinds may be turned out with balls, or 
plunged in their pots into a warm funny bor- 
der, and covered with large hand- glaffes which 
may be lifted ofF occalionally juft to view the 
plants. By thofe methods the plants may be 
prtferved through die fummer in their fcnfitivc 
quality, though nut equal in perfection to thofe 
in ftoves ; nor can they be prefetved alive in 
winter out of a ftove. 

By Layers.— Any of the fhrubby kinds that 
afford fprcadmg branches may he laved any 
tunc in fummer, in pots plunged in the bark- 



bed, where they will readily take root, and? 
be ready to pot off fingly in autumn. 

By Cuttings. — The fenfitive and humble 
kinds often branch' out profufely, foasto fur- 
nifh plenty of young ihoots in fummer, of 
which take cuttings, plant theru in pots, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed; they will rea- 
dily take root and form proper plants. 

But after all, feedlings generally form the 
befl plants ; however, any of the other two 
methods is eligible in default of feed. 

With refped to the general culture of all 
the fpecies, they muft always be kept in pots, 
and placed in the ftove, plunged occafionally 
in the bark-bed, efpecially the fpreading fcn- 
fitivc kinds, giving frequent watering both in 
fummer and winter, ,but moft in the fummer 
feafon ; fhifting them into larger pots as they 
increafe in growth : obferving, that although 
moft of the forts will live in the open 'air in 
the heat of fummer, it will be beft to expofe 
them but fparingly ; rather, if removed out of 
the ftove in that ieafon, place them in an airy 
glafs-cafe for a month or two, moving them to 
the ftove again indue time to wards the autumn. 

MIMULUS (Monkey Flower), or Ame- 
rican Fox-glove. 

This genus comprehends one fpecies for our 
notice, an herbaceous very ornamental-flower- 
ing perennial for the pleafure-garden. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmla. 
C/iaraclos.'] Calyx, an oblong, five-cor- 
nered, five-dented, permanent cup. Corol* 
la, ringent, monopetalous, bilabiated ; the 
upper lip eredt, bifid, reflexed on the fides, 
the under one broad, trifid, with roundilh feg- 
ments, the middle one fmalleft. Stamina, 
two longer and two fhortcr filaments, and bi- 
fid, rcniform anthers. Pistillum, a coni- 
cal gcrmcn, flcnder ftyle, and an oval, bifid, 
compreffed ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, 
bilocular capfule, with many feeds. 
The fpecies is, 
Ml mulus rinrens. 

Ringent American Fox-ghve of Canada .] 
Rifcs with upright fquarc ftalks two feet high ; 
oblong, pointed, fmooth, oppofitc leaves, lur- 
rounding the flalk, and at the axillas large, 
ringent, blue flowers, in July, beautifully or- 
namental, fuccccdcd by capfutcs filled with 
ripe feeds in autumn. 

This herbaceous perennial being a very or- 
namental-flowering plant, is eligible to intro- 
duce in the principal flower compartments in 
afrcmblagc with others, in which it will make 
a confpicuous appearance in its beautiful flow- 
ers ; may be planted in autumn or fpring ; and 
is propagated either by parting the roots, or 
by feeds in ihc fame feafon. 

Ml- 
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MIRABILIS, Marvel of Peru, or Four- 
o'clock flower. 

This genus confifts of three fpecies of large- 
growing, bufhy, very floriferous perennials, 
from Peru in South America^ admirably or- 
namental for the pleafure-ground in fummer, 
but which, although naturally perennial, ge- 
nerally prove annual here ; all of them, how- 
ever, rifing with annual {talks, three or four 
feet high, branching widely all around ; clofely 
ornamented with large, oblong, entire 'eaves ; 
and numerous beautiful, monopetalous, fun- 
nel-fhaped flowers, of beautiful colours. 

Clafs and order, Pentandr'ia Monogynia. ^ 

Characters.] Calyx is pentaphyllous, erect, 
Ventricofe, the leaves oval and perfiftent. Co- 
rolla is monopetalous and funnel-fhaped, 
having a long (lender tube refting on the nec- 
rarium ; the limb or upper part erectly fpread- 
ing, plaited, and obtufely quinquifid, and with 
a globofe ne&arium under the corolla. Sta- 
mina, five flender, unequal, inclinated fila- 
ments, and roundifh antherae. Pistillum, 
a roundifh germen within the netfarium, {len- 
der ftyle, and globular uigma. Pericarpi- 
um, none; the feed is an oval pentagonous 
nut. 

There are but three fpecies common to our 
gardens, all of which are natives of Peru 
originally, . and in this country are tender, ge- 
nerally requiring ro be forwarded in fpring 
in a hot-bed until June. 

The fpecies are, 

I. MiRABlLls Jalapa. 

(Jalapa, Jalap)— or Common Alarvel of 
Peru.] Hath a large, thick, flefl>y root ; an 
upright, thick, jointed {talk, dividing and 
branching numcroufly, widely, and deftly, 
a yard or more high ; garnifticd with oblong, 
broad, oppofite leaves; and all the branches 
and (hoots terminated by numerous flowers 
in chillers, of different colours in the vari- 
eties. 

Varieties.] With white flowers— with yel- 
low flowers—with purple flowers—with ted 
flowers— with white and yellow flowers — 
white and purple flowers— purple and yellow 
flowers — red and yellow flowers. 

Several other varieties often rife from feed ; 
and it is remarkable that although fcvcral ol 
the above colours and variegations are fome- 
timcs common to the fame plant, yet it is rare 
that a plant of this fpecies produces flowers ot 
one of thofe colours alone; fometimcs, how- 
ever, the fame plant will exhibit only white 
and purple flowers fcparate, and fometimcs 
both colours in the fame flowers, intermixed 
with the plain cues ; the fame is alio obkry- 
ublc in the red and vcllow ; others have plain 



flowers of feveral different colours ; and fome-* 
rimes variegated flowers alfo on the fame 
plant. 

The root of this fpecies was fuppofed to be 
the true officinal jalap, but which is fince 
difcovered to be the root of a fpecies of Con- 
volvulus. 

2. MiRABlLls longiflora. 
Long-flowered Mirabilis.] Hath a large, 

thick, flefhy root; a thick ftalk; dividing low 
into many decimated fpreading branches, ex- 
tending two or three feet every way ; large, 
heart-formed, hairy, vifcous leaves, in oppo- 
Gte pairs; and all the branches and (hoots 
terminated by white flowers in clufters, hav- 
ing very long tubes, nodding downward. 

3. Mirabilis dichotoma. 

Forked Mirabilis.] Hath a thick fle/hy 
root ;-an upright, thick, fwollen, jointed Mem, 
branching forkedly, two or three feet high ; . 
oblong oppofite leaves -, and fmallifli red flow- 
ers at the axillas, fingly, and clofe-litting. 

All thefe plants flower in J u lv> continuing 
in plentiful fucceflion until O&ober, very con- 
fpicuous and elegant. Having the .Angularity 
of being (hut very commonly all the fore part 
of the day, and expanding towards the even- 
ing when the fun declines ; hence the inhabi- 
tants of the countries where they grow natu- 
rally, called them Four-o'clock flowers : their 
time of opening here, however, depends on the 
w-eather ; for if cloudy, or that the fun is not 
very vehement, they often open great part of 
the day. 

The flowers are univerfally hermaphrodite, 
and of one funnel-fhaped tubular petal, hav- 
ing the lower part a long narrow tube, and 
the upper fpreading. See the Characlers. 

Thefe plants are naturally perennial in root, 
which, however, if not prefcrved here in 

inter, proves but of one fu miner's duration ; 
but if flickered from frofl and wet during the 

inter feafon, they will remain alive, and 
loot out ftrongly again in fpring : in this 
country, however,' the plants ave commonly 
confulcrcd as annuals ; becaufe I hey riling 
from feed in the fpring, and the fame year 
produce flowers and perfect feed; and if left 
to nature in the open air, totally perifli in 
winter, at the full attack of froit or exceflive 
wet; but, as alorefaid, if in autumn when 
the flalks begin to a flume a (late of decay, the 
roots are taken up, and prefcrved in land in a 
dry room all winter, and planted again in 
fpring, thev (hoot out aftcfh Clrongcr than at 
(irll/and fometimcs obtain lour or live ftci 
nature, with very (pleading heads ; or if plants 
growing in pots, having the Hems cut down 
m autumn, and the pots placed in a given- 
4 U i houle, 
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houfe, or garden-frames under glaffes,. the 
roots may alio be preferred fount!, and will 
(hoot out again in fpring as above. 

The roots generally become large, tuberous, 
and flefhy, covered with a dark rind. 

All thefpecics are of a tender nature, fcarce- 
ly able to endure the open air here fully 
day and night, until May or June ; that is, 
being railed from feed in fpnng, chiefly in 
hot-beds ur.J.r glaffes, continued and for- 
warded there until the beginning of June, 
then fully e.vpofed in the borders or pots, they 
become large branchy plants in July and Au- 
giift, and continue flowering until October 
or November, till prevented by the cold. 

They are all elegant furniture for the prin- 
cipal compartments of the plcafure-ground, 
they hemg both very ornamental in their large 
branchy growth, clofely garni/bed with leaves, 
and by flowering fo numerouflv feem as if en- 
tirely covered w ith flowers, in conftant plen- 
tiful fucceffion from July till the beginning of 
winter, as aforefaid. 

The root of all thefe plants is.a ftrong pur- 
gative, and given in a double quantiry operates 
equal to the true jalap, 

Their Pi apagaticn and Culture. 

The propagation of all the fpecies is by feed 
in the fpring, either in a warm border, or in 
a hot-bed ; but the latter will forward the 
plants to conhderably the earlieft and grcatsft 
degree of perfection. 

Tirft, by raifing them in warm borders. — 
Remark, we only recommend this in default 
of the convenience of hot-beds; and towards the 
middle of April is the proper feafon for. this 
mode of fowing (hefe forts: choofe a warm 
fouth border, open to the fun ; there fow the feed 
in (hallow drills, half an inch deep, and fix inch- 
es afunder : if the place is covered with hand- 
glaffcs, or with a frame and lights, or the feed 
town in pots under thofc protections, or any 
other occafional fhelter on nights and cold 
weather, it will forward the germination of 
the feed, and growth of the young plants : in 
June they will be fit to tranfplant into the bor- 
ders or in pots : choofe moid weather, and 
give water and occafional (hade till rooted ; 
they will then readily grow and acquire a to- 
lerable lize; but thefc will hardly attain a 
large fize, or flower fo early by a month or 
fix weeks, as thofc brought forward in a hot- 
hed^ccording to the following directions. 

By hot-beds. — By fowing and forwarding in 
hot-beds, under frames antf glaffes, is the o'nly > 
method by which wc can obtain the Marvel.! 
<>i Peru in due perfection in the proper fea- 
fon : therefore in March, or early in April, I 
prepare a h-.t-bed under frame and lights, or 



a general hot-bed for thefe and other tender 
kinds, as directed for tender annuals, fuch as 
balfamine, &c. and earth it all over about fix 
inches deep ; fow the feed in the earth of the 
bed, in (hallow drills half an inch deep, as 
aforefaid, or in pols of rich earth the fame 
depth, plunging them in the earth of the. bed: 
The plants will foon rife; indulge them with 
frefh air daily, in common with other plants 
of the bed, by raifing the glaffes, and give fre- 
quent rcfrelhments of water." When they are 
near two inches high, prick them into another 
frcih hot-bed to forward them, placing them 
cither in the earth of the bed, four or five 
inches afunder, or. plant them fingly in fmall 
poti (thirty-twos),, and plunge, them in the 
bed: as foon as planted, give water, andlhade 
them from, the mid-day fun occaiionally till, 
frefh-rooted, continuing the care of admitting, 
frefh air every mild day ; and towards the 
middle or latter end of May, when they, have 
acquired fome fize and ftrength, begin to in- 
ure them by. degrees to the full air, fo as by 
the firft or fecond week in June they may be 
removed into it fully ; at which time choofe 
mild cloudy weather, if (bowery the better ; 
take up thofe growing in the bed, with balls 
of earth about their roots, .and plant them in 
the borders ; or if in pots, tbey may be readi- 
ly turned out with the whole, balj entire, and 
planted.without their ever (brinking or feeling 
their removal ; fome may alfo be planted in 
large pots to remain in order for moving to 
ornament any particular compartment : ob- 
ferving to give water directly, and beftow 
occafional (hade to fuch as (hall, require it, 
together with a repetition of waterings to the 
whole,, till they have ftruck frefh. root and be- 
gin to grow: after this they will not require 
any farther culture, except occafional fupport 
of flakes, which will be more particularly 
ncceffary in the Mirabills hnglflora. 

They will moftly begin flowering in July, 
and will furnifh plenty of ripe feed in autumn 
for the purpofe of propagation another year. 

But as wc before fuggcflcd, if the roots arc 
taken up in autumn, i. e. October, or early 

November, dried, cleaned, and' laid in dry 
fand, in any dry room, fecurc, from froft and 
wet, they will remain found ; and in fpring, 
if planted in large pots, and. in March or April 
plunged in a hot-bed under a deep frame, they 
will fhont out remarkably ftrong, fomctimcs 
four or five feet high, and will flower earlier 
by a month than fcedlings of the fame year. 

Or fuch of the plants as grow in pots, 
having their flcms cut down in October or 
November, and placed in their faid pots in 
a grcen-houfe, near the windows all win- 
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ter^ kept from wet; the roots will remain 
found ; and in fpring treat them as above. 

MOMORD1CA, Male Balfam Apple. 

The plants are herbaceous trailers, of which 
there is a hardy perennial, cultivated both 
for variety and medical ufe, having long trail- 
ing ftalks, garnifhed with broad Ample leaves, 
and monopetalous monoecious flowers. 

Glafs and order, Moncecia Syngenejia. 

Charatlcrs.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, having mono- 
phyllous, concave, five-parted cups,. and thofe 
of the females are placed on the germen. Co- 
rolla is monopetalous, large, rough, fpread- 
ing, and adheres to the calyx. Stamina, 
three awl-mapcd filaments- in the males* with 
united antherze, two of them bifid, one fi'ngle. 
Pistillum, a large germen under the corol- 
la, cylindric ftyle, and a trifid, oblong, gibbous 
fligma. Pericarpium, an oblong-oval tri- 
locular fruit, opening with elaftic force, rilled 
with many comprefTed feeds. 

There are feveral annual fpecies of but lit- 
tle merit; but the fort commonly, cultivated is 
the following. perennial.. 

Momordica Elaterium. 

(Elaterium) — or M r ild Spurting Cucumber.'] 
Hath thick, flefhy, fpreading roots; many 
trailing, angular, rough ftalks, branchy and 
fpreading two or three feet all around; gar- 
nimed with large, angular, heart - formed, 
rough, grey leaves, on long rough foot-ftalks ; 
at the axillas fmall, monoecious, yellow flow- 
ers, fucceeded in the females by oval, cucum- 
ber-like, hifpid fruit, that dart out dieir- feeds 
with great velocity. 

This fpecies is one of the Noli me tangere or 
Touch-me-not kinds; for upon handling the 
ripe fruit, it inflantly burfts with elaflic vio- 
lence, and difcharges its juice and feeds with 
amazing force all around to a great diflance, 
often cnufing confternation to rtrangcrs who 
happen to touch them, though they alfo burn 
open naturally, anddifleminatc their feeds in a 
iimilar manner. 

This plant is very hardy, and grows freely 
from feed in the common ground,.. and is of 
feveral years' duration. 

The fruit affords the officinal elaterium for 
medicine. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed in 
autumn or fpring, in a bed of common earth, 
fown either by broad-cart ami raked in, or 
in di ills half an inch deep; and when the 
plants have leaves two inches broad, tranfplani 
them, thofe intended for ufe in rows three or 
four feet afunder; and may alfo dif'pcrfc fomc in 
the pleafure ground for variety ; give occa- 
sional watering till frefh -rooted. 



From the felf-fown or fcattered feeds, many 
young plants often rife fpontaneoufly. 

MONADE LPHIA, . the name of the fix- 
teenth clafs of the Linnaean fyftern, confift • 
ing of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, hav- 
ing all the flamina monadelpbous or united 
into one body, with the ftyle pafling through 
them : examples of monadelpbous plants aic 
hollyhock, lavatera, marfh-mallow, &c. and it 
confifts of five orders, arifmg from the num- 
ber of ftvles (five). SeeCLAssis. 

MOlSfANDRIA, the name of the firft clafs 
in the Linnaean fyftem, confining of plants 
with hermaphrodite- flowers, having but one 
ftamen. Examples of Monandrous plants 
are Indian arrow-root, blite, &c. and it con- 
lifts of two orders, derived from the number 
of ftyles (tivo).. See Class-is. 

MONARD A, OfwegoTea, or Lion's-Tail . 

It conlifrs. of herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
floriferous . perennials and biennials, of upright 
growth, for the pleafure-ground, riling wish 
angulated erect ftems, two or three feet high, 
adorned with oblong fimple leaves, and ter- 
minated by large heads of monopetalous rin- 
gent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia.. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulous, cylindric, channeled, five-parted at 
top, and permanent. Corolla is monope 
talous, with a cylindric tube, ringent above, 
divided into two lips,, the upper one narrow 
and entire, and the under broad, reflexed, and 
three-parted. Stamina, two briftly fila- 
ments involved in the upper lip, and com- 
prefled erect antherse. Pistillum, a qiia- 
drifid germen, filiform ftyle, involved with 
theftamina, and acute bifid ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, none; four naked feeds lodged in 
the calyx. 

There are about three fpecies cultivated in 
our gardens ; they are all North American 
plants, and hardy enough to fucceed here in 
the open ground ; proper for ornamenting the 
pleafure-garden as flowery plants. 

The principal fpecies are, 

I. MoNARDA fiJlHhfa- — (Perennial J.. 

Fijhilous Canada Monarda.] Hath a fibry, 
ftrong, fpreading root; upright, obtufe-an- 
gular, hairy flcms, rifing a yard high, branch- 
ing out at top ; oblong, broad bafed, pointed, 
hairy, oppolite leaves, on long foot-ftalks; 
and all the ftalks and branches terminated by 
huge heads of fiftulous purple flowers. 

a. Monarda didyma. — (Perennial). 

Didymous Penn fylvanian Scarlet Monarda, 
er Ofu'fgo Tea.] Hath a creeping root, up- 
right, acute- angular Hems, riling two feet 
high ; oval-lanceolate, fmooth, oppolite leaves, 
on 
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on fhort foot-ftalks ; and the branches ter- 
minated by large heads of bright-red flow- 
ers, having fometiapes didymous antherae. 

['ariely. J With th? floral leaves highly co- 
loured and larger feariet flowers. 

The leaves of this fpecies are remarkably 
odoriferous, and in North Arherica are fome- 
times ufed for rea. 

3. MoN ARD A punclata. — (Biennial). • 

Pumlated Virginian Afanarda.] Hath fi- 
bry roots; upright fquare (talks, branching 
quite from the bottom to top, about two feet 
high ; fpear-fhaped, ferrated leaves, of dif- 
ferent fixes, in clutters at each joint; and large 
verticillate, yellow flowers, having the corol- 
la punctated or dotted with purple. 

All thefe plants flower here abundantly in 
July, make a very ornamental appearance ; 
fucceeded by ripe feed in autumn, by which 
all the forts may be raifed ; the perennial forts 
alfo by roots and cuttings. See the 'Propaga- 
tion. 

The flowers are univerfally hermaphrodite, 
monopetalous, and ringent, numerous and 
collected into heads, each having a leafy in- 
volucrum. 

Alt the three fpecies are very hardy: the firfi: 
and fecond are perennials, the other is bien- 
nial, and fometimes annual, if raifed early 
in fpring. They all fucceed in any open 
compartment, and are proper furniture for 
the cmbellifhment of the pieafure- ground, in 
the elegance of their flowers, which are very 
confpicuous, continuing long in full beauty, 
and are all fine aromatics. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed ; 
the perennials alfo by parting the roots, and 
by flips and cuttings. 

By Seed. — Sow it in autumn, or early in 
fpring, in a bed of good earth, and rake it 
in : the plants will loon rife, and be fit to 
prick out in June, in nurfery rows half a foot 
afunder, giving water, and let them remain 
till October or November, then tranfplant 
them where they are to flower. 

By parting the Roots. — Autumn or early 
in the fpring is the proper time, when, of 
the two perennial forts, divide or flip the roots 
into lets ; almoft every bit will readily grow, 
planting them cither in a nurfery for a year, 
or, if (trong, at once where they are to re- 
main; and each will flower next fummcr. 

By Slips, &c— In May or June take off 
fame robuft flips or cuttings of the branches, 
five or fix inches long; plant them in a fliady 
border, giving occalional waterings, and they 
will readily grow, and form good plants by 
autumn. 

MONCRCIA, the name of the twenty- 



fir ft clafs in the Linnsean fyftem, confifting 
of plants with male and female flowers, fe- 
parated on different parts of the fame plant. 
Examples of monoecious plants are cucum- 
ber, melon, gourd, &c. and it confifls of eleven 
orders, from the number of flyles (eleven). 
SeeCLASsis. 

MON OPET ALUS Flos, a Monopeta- 
lous flower, or of one petal : applicable to 
flowers only ; and a corolla formed of one leaf, 
or petal, is termed Monopetalous. A Mono- 
petalous corolla is fometimes wholly entire, 
without any divifion ; fometimes is cut into two 
parts, bifidus ; in three, trifidus, or tripartite ; in 
four, quadrifidus; in five, quinquefidus ; in many, 
multifidus, &c. See Corolla. 

mONOPHYLLUS, Monophyllous, or 
one-leaved, applicable mod commonly to the 
calyx of flowers ; for a calyx of one leaf only 
is termed Monophyllous, and which fometimes 
confifls of one entire piece without divifions, 
integerrimus ; fometimes cut into two, bifidus; 
fome into three, trifidus ; in four, quadrifidus; 
in five, quinquefidus ; in many, multifidus, or 
multipartite. See Calyx ' and Perian- 
thium. 
MONSONIA (Monfoma). 
A genus of perennial underflirubby plants 
for the green-houfe, with cordate leaves and 
quinquepetalous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Polyadelphia Dodecandria. 
Charatlers.'] Calyx, pentaphyllous, five- 
parted, lanceolate, and permanent. Corol- 
la, five oval, indented, fpreading petals. 
Stamina, twelve to fifteen polyadelphous fi- 
laments, joined below in five.fets, topped with 
oblong antherae. Ptstillum, a fliort penta- 
gonal germen: ftyle, awl-fliaped, with five 
oblong fiigmas. Pericarpium, a pentago- 
nal capfulc with five cells, each containing a 
tingle feed. 

The fpecies are, 
r. Monsonia lobala. 

Lobatecl, Broad-leaved Monfonia.'] Mon- 
fonia with lobatc, heart - fhaped, dentated 
leaves. 

2. Monsonia fpeciofa. 
Specious - /lowered Monfonia.'] Monfonia 
with quinatc leaves, the folioles deeply di- 
vided, and a large dentated fpreading flower. 
t,. Monsonia ovala. 

Ovate undulated Monfonia.] Monfonia 
with waved, oblong, heart-fhaped, cmaryi- 
natcd leaves. 

The firfl and fecond fpecies arc perennial, 
the third is biennial: they arc beautiful Afri- 
can plants, havo great affinity to the Pelar- 
goniums, and they are propagated and treated 
in the fame manner. See Pelargonium. 

MO- 
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MOR^EA (Mor*a)< 
■ This genus furnifhcs for .'the green-houfe 
three fpecies of herbaceous, bulbo-tuberous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, from Africa, 
growing with long, narrow, and fword- 
fliaped leaves ; and upright flower-ftalks, fix 
or eight inches high, terminated by a bival- 
vous fpatha, protruding one or two hexape- 
talous, blue, whitifh, and other coloured 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a bivalve fpatha. 
Corolla, fix fpear-fhaped petals; the three 
interior ones are fpreading, and the others 
eredt. Stamina, three fhort filaments, 
lopped with oblong antherae. PistiLlum, 
a germen below the flower, ftyle fimple, and 
crowned with three bifid ftigmata. Peri- 
carpium, a three-cornered three-furrowed 
capfule, with three cells, containing many 
round feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

r. MoRjEA vegeta. 

Grafs-leaved Moresa.] Hath oblong, bul- 
bous roots, from which arife three or four 
long, narrow, graffy leaves, and a foot-fialk 
fupporting a fmall blue flower. 

V ariet'tes. ] Sma Il-flo wered — great-fl o wered. 

2. Morula iridioides. 

Iris-like, Sword-leaved Moreea.] Hath a 
bulbous root, with fword-fhaped leaves, and 
foot-ftalks terminated by two larger pale-blue 
flowers, with a yellow fpot at their bottom. 

3. M.OKX. A juHcca. 

Rufliy, envl-Jliapcd Mortva.] Awl-fhaped 
leaves ; and the fpatha or (heath protruding 
two orange-coloured flowers. 

Thefe fpecies arc perennial-rooted plants, 
and are propagated by ofF-fets from the old 
roots in autumn or fpring, alfo they may be 
raifed from feeds to obtain new varieties: fow 
the feed as foon as it is ripe, in Augufl, in 
pots, and the plants will come up the fpring 
following, which in autumn Ihould be tranl- 
planted into fingle pots, but mult be protected 
in winter by glaflcs, Sec. or placed in the 
green-houfe. 

MORLNA (Morina). 

For our purpofe is one fpecies, an hardy, 
herbaceous, flowery perennial for adorning 
the pleafure-ground, growing with uptight 
(talks, prickly leaves, and heads of long tu- 
buluiis, lahiatcd flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

C/iaraclen.] Calyx, a double cup, each 
monophyllous, tubular, two-parted, perma- 
nent. Corolla, monopcialous, Inhinicd, 
long, tubular, flendcr below, wide above, 
the limb plane, u little recurved, with the up- 



per lip fenii-bifid, the , lower" trifid-obtilfe'" 
Stamina, two fetaceous, fhort filaments, 
with ereflt cordate antherae. Pi still tm, 
a globofe germen, inferior, flerider ftyle,' and 
capitated indexed ftigma. Pericarpium, 
none; a fingle feed lodged in its permanent 
cup. 

The fpecies is, 

Morina perjlca. 

Perjian Oriental Morina."] Hath a large, 
oblong, taper, flefhy main root, crowned 
with very large, oblong leaves, divided at the 
edges, armed with prickles ; upright, ftrong, 
fmooth flalks, a yard high,^ garnifhed with 
leaves, and lateral and terminal fmall heads of 
ornamental flowers of different colours in the 
varieties, fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties.] White-flowered — purple-flow- 
ered — pale-red — deep-red. 

This being a very ornamental flowering 
perennial, fhould have a place in the princi- 
pal flower-borders, &c. planted in fpring or 
autumn: but obferve, that as the main root is 
large and long, of the tap kind, ftriking deep' 
into the ground, it mould be removed in 
young growth, with great care, as en- 
tire and fibroufy as poffible ; or it would be 
very eligible to raife the plants from feed fown 
in the places where it is defigned they fhall 
flower; permitted to remain unremoved, they 
will continue feveral years, and flower an- 
nually in fummer. 

It is propagated by feeds fown as foon as 
ripe, or in the fpring, in a bed or border of 
light earth, principally to remain : the plants 
will come up freely and flower the year fol- 
lowing. 

Or by ofF-fets of the root: — whenanyoccur, 
flip them off while young, and plant them fi- 
nally to remain. 

MORUS, Mulberry-tree. 

This genus is wholly of the tree kind, and 
moflly deciduous ; confifting of about fix or 
feven fpecies, four of them hardy for the open 
ground; fome of which as fruit-trees, and 
iome for variety ; and two are tender exotics, 
rarely cultivated here : nil of them adorned 
with large, roundilhheari-fliaped, oval, and 
oblong, rough leaves; and moncecious apcta- 
lous flowers, the males in amentums, • and 
the females in round heads, formed of the fuc- 
culcnt calyxes, which Ivcomethe fruit. 

Clafs and order, .Monarch Tt iramiria. 

C/iaraflcrs.] Calyx, monoecious flowers, 
the males collected into amentums, having 
cups divided into (bur oval concave parts ; 
and the females into fmall, round, dole heads, 
having cups compofed of four roundilh, fuc- 
culcnt, permanent leaves. Corolla, none. 
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Stamina, in the males, four tabulate fila- 
ments, and fmiple anthene. Pistillum, in 
the females a cordate germen, two fubulate, 
long, refiexed ftjplcs, and fimple Aigmas. 
Pericarpium, none: each clufter or head 
of female calyxes become a large, oval, fleihy, 
fucculent berry, full of tubercles, each tuber- 
ance having an oval acute feed. 

The molt remarkable fpecies of this noted 
genus are the four following, all of hardy 
growth -, the firft of which is the common 
Mulberry of our gardens. 

1. Morus nigra. 

Blact fruited common Mulbcrry-tree.~\ Rifes 
with an upright, large, rough trunk, dividing 
mro a large, branchy, very fpreading head, 
rifing twenty feet high or more ; large, heart- 
fhaped, rough leaves ; andmoncecious flowers, 
fucceeded in the females by large, fucculent, 
black berries. 

Variety.] With jagged leaves and fmaller 
fruit. 

This fpecies is the proper Mulberry-tree 
for general cultivation in this country for its 
fruit ; the tree being a plentiful bearer, and 
the fruit ripen in good perfection in Auguil 
and September. 

2. Morus alba. 

White Mulberry-tree.] Rifes with an up- 
right trunk, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high ; garni/hed with large, oblique-hcart- 
fhaped, fmooth, light-green, mining leaves ; 
and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by pale- 
-whirifh fruit. 

Variety. 1 With purplifh fruit. 

3. Morus rubra. 

Red Virginia Mulberry.] Grows thirty feet 
high ; with very large, heart-fliaped, rough 
leaves, hairy underneath ; and monoecious 
flowers, fucceeded by large, reddifh berries. 

4. Morus papyri/era. 
Paper Mulberry-tree of Japan.] Grows 

twenty or thirty feet high ; with large pal- 
mated leaves, fome trilobate, others quinquc- 
lobed ; and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by- 
finall black hifpid fruit. 

In the countries where this tree grows na- 
turally, the inhabitants make paper of the 
bark of the yotmg fucculent Jhoots, prepared 
by boiling, purifying, beating, waftiing, and 
liquefying to a certain confidence, and is then, 
by a procefs of different preparations, made 
into paper. 

All thefc ticcs arc very hardy, and fuccecd in 
•any common foil and iituation. The Morus 
nigra* Mac I. Mulberry, is the only fort pro- 
per to cultivate generally as a fruit-tree for its 
fruit: the ( thcra are principally employed here 
to form vuiiety in our ornamental plantations; 



of which the White and Paper Mulberry, are 
the mull common, the red fort being : > very 
fcarce in the Englifh gardens ; the black, and 
the white-fruited kinds, are alfo eminent for 
their leaves to teed iilk-works, they being the 
principal food of thefe valuable infects ; but 
the White Mulberry leaves are in the mod 
eftecm for this purpofe ; and abroad, in 
France and Italy, &c. vaft plantations of the 
trees are made folely for their leaves to feed 
fi lk- worms, which amply reward the poflef- 
fors with the annual fupply of filk they fpin 
from their bowels: plantations of the fame 
trees has formerly been recommended in this 
country for the purpofe of filk-worms, to in- 
troduce the manufacturing of raw filk, 
lince it is obfervable that where the trees thrive, 
the filk-worms will alfo profper : all recom- 
mendations, however, have proved fruitlefs, 
although it in time might probably tuin to a 
national advantage. 

The leaves of thefe trees are generally late 
before they begin to come out, the buds fel- 
dom beginning to open till the middle or to- 
wards the latter end of May, according to 
the temperature of the feafon; and when thefe 
trees in particular begin to expand their fo- 
liage, it is a good iign of the near approach 
of hne warm fettled weather : the white Mul- 
berry, however, is generally forwarder in 
leafing than the black. 

The flowers and fruits come out foon after 
the leaves ; the males in amentums, as before 
hinted, and the females in fmall roundifh 
heads ; neiiher of which are very confpicu- 
ous, nor poflefs any beauty, but tor obferva- 
tion; the female or fruitful flowers always 
rife on the extremity of die young fhoots, on 
flioi t fpurs ; and with this fingularity, the 
flowers and calyxes together being in clofe 
united heads, .each head of calyxes becomes a 
fruit, which isof-'dic berry kind, and being 
compofed of many tuberanccs, each of ihele 
furnifhes one feed. Sec Charatlers. The fruit 
ripens here gradually from about the middle 
of Auguil until the middle of September; 
which in dry warm feafons ripen in great per- 
fection; but when it proves very wet weather, 
they ripen but indifferently, and prove devoid 
of ilavour. 

Conlidercd as fruit trees, the black-fruited 
kind is the only proper fort to cultivate, the 
trees being not only the mod plentiful hearers 
in this country, as before noticed, but the 
fruit are larger, and much finer flavoured 
than the white kind, which is the only fort, 
befides the Black Mulberry, that bear any to- 
lerable production of fruit in England. 

The Black Mulberry, therefore, as a fruit- 
tree, 
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tree, rriay.be trained either as a^ftaiulard.-Jialf- 
irimdard, . dwarf-ftandard,. ahoYas':;wall-,trees 
ahd efpalierS.' . Standards is the mod common 
mode of cultivating them in gardens iand or- 
chards,- arid in which they bear very. abundaht- 
Jy; but in large gardens, where there is fcope 
to. work upon, a few trees rhay be alfo trained 
in each of the other above methods, they will 
effect: the greater variety ;and thofe 'aga'inft 
walls and efpaliers will .generally' have: larger 
-.fruit, ripen fooner with, an: improved flavour; 
-and which will be fucceedcd Dyd:bofe upon the 
jftandards : remark, however,: to allot a fuf- 
-ficiency.ofj ftandards to. fuming the principal 
.ci op of fruit, • which if for private, ufe;: half 
A dozen trees may be fufficierit;. though I have 
A'nown one large tree furnifti more Mulberries 
■tban. was neceflary for the fupply of a great 
sfajnily. ; < .•' ?•. . >: ,., * . ::. . 

j . The trees may be planted either in the kif- 
-chen-garden, orchard, or pleafure-ground, al- 
Jowing them a dry fituatibn and funny expo- 
lure, bodi of which being requifite to promote 
jfie early ripening of the truit, and give it due 
(flavour ?t : ftandardi Mulberries are often dif- 
ipofed Gngly on grafs ground, in which* when 

f' rown up into fpreading heads, diey have a 
ne efifeft, and their fruit may be always rea- 
dily gathered; though, when growing on cul- 
tivated ground, it is probable the fruit may be 
ilarger; the ftandards (hould ftand, twenty or 
thirty feet afunder at Jeaft, to give full fcope 
.to their fpreading heads; and the dwarfs, for 
■walls and efpaliers, fifteen or twenty feet di- 
ftance from one another; remarking, in all 
the above modes of training, not! to praclife 
•any general {hortening of the (hoots, but, ex- 
cept on particular occafions, leave them moft- 
Jy at full length ; for as the fruit is produced 
near the ends of the young wood, (hortening 
would be cutting ofF.the parts defigued by na- 
ture) to yield the fruit. See their Propagation, 
Sic. 

Mulberry -trees are but flow growers ; they, 
however, will begin to bear in moderately 
young growth ; but they rarely bear any con- 
siderable quantity, of fruit till they are many 
years old ; and old trees are always not only 
the mod fruitful, but the ftuit larger and of a 
richer flavour. 

Ripe Mulberries arc an agreeable fwect 
fruit, of a rcfrclhing relifh, and fine cooling 
quality, and therefore excellent for die defici t ; 
alfo proper for fomc culinary ul'es, as for 
tarts, Sec. and the fyrup of Mulberries is 'well 
known. 

The bark of the root of thefc trees being a 
fine bitter uflringcnt, is admirable for killing 
worms in the human body. 



Bropngation qf ail ihe-'Sortsi' ? r ■ 
• The propagation of. all, the forts is by feed, 
by .layers, and' by cuttings i .alfo' by grafting 
and inoculation. ... 
i: By Seedir— All the forts may be raifed in 
. amazing plenty from feeds in the open ground 
but remarking? that when they are defigned 
principajly as fruit-trees;. I would not recom- 
mend tilts .practice, becaufe the feedling trees 
are apt to vary,' < and- out of numbers forai fed, 
there may; be but fewgood 1 forts, or. that prove 
gobdjbearers ; therefore-for fruit-trees, layers, 
cuttings, grafting, &c. are the only certain 
methods to continue the approved forts. By 
feed., however, is eligible enough where large 
quantities, are required for barren plantations, 
or.for inrubberics, &c. It is generally procur- 
ed; from France or Italy; and March is the 
proper time of the year for fowing them, which 
may be either in a warm border, or in a mo- 
derate houbed, earthed half a foot thick, and 
arched with hoops, to be matted in nights and 
cold weather. Sow the feeds in (hallow drills 
near half an inch deep : give refreftiments of 
water occafidrially; and when the plants ap- 
pear,, mat them in cold nights and morning 
frofts, repeating the waterings all fummer in 
dry weather; and in winter continue the oc- 
cafional (helter of mats when frofts approach. 
And- after haying two vears' growth in the 
feed-bed, plant them out in nurfery-rows two 
feet afunder, and half a yard apart in the lines: 
here let them; remain a few years, training 
them for their feveral purpofes, as above-men- 
tioned, the principal part for ftandards, with 
{ingle ftcms, fix feet high ; others for hali- 
ftandards; and a few for dwarfs, heading down 
the dwarfs, while young, near the ground', , 
to force out branches near the bottom, to train 
either for dwarf-ftandards, or for walls or c- 
fpaliers. 

But the following are the only methods of 
propagation by which we can with certainty 
continue the approved forts; in all of which 
methods always, if poflible, propagate fvom 
trees remarkable for bearing large fruit, and 
lcntiful crops. 

By Layers. — Where great quantities are 
required, fomc trees (hould be planted for 
ftools, having the heads taken off* near the 
ground to force out plenty of bottom-flioots 
near the earth for laying; for the branches of 
the full-grown trees are often fo far from the 
ground, that they cannot be brought down 
low enough to he layed ; in this cafe, how- 
ever, where only a few arc wanted, fomc 
large pots, boxes, or baikets of mould may 
be elevated upon ftands near the branches pro- 
per for laying. In cither method, by the 
4 X ihoots 



ftioots by flit-laying,, heading them to one ■ 
or two eyes; thus they will readily tike 
good root, fufficiej t^for tranfplanting by au- 
tumn following, in nurfery-rows,. as directed 
for the feedlings, and train them in the fame 
manner. 

By Cuttings. — Ofiober, November and 
tyring are the proper feafons i ehufe young 
Ihoots of the former rummer, from healthful 
good-bearing trees, cutting them off from about 
eight ot. ten to fifteen inches long, plant them 
in a fhauy well ihcltered place, in vows, fetting 
them two thirds at Icaft in the ground ; many 
of them will be properly rooted next autumn. 
But the mod expeditious method is- to give 
them the aid of a hot-bed ; in. March,, there- 
fore, plant a parcel of middling cuttings in pots 
of earth, and plunge them in any moderate hot- 
bed; it will gready facilitate their rooting ; 
being careful,, when they begin to fhoot, to 
harden them by degrees to the full air ; give oc- 
cafional {helter in the following winter, and in 
fpring plant them out in the nurfery-way, 
treating them as above directed. 
■ By Grafting and Budding. — This is rarely 
practifed, fince they grow lb freely by layers 
and cuttings; grafting and budding, how- 
ever, are alfo certain methods for continuing 
the proper forts ;. and when intended for prac- 
tice, it muft be performed on feedUng ftocks 
of any of the fpecies, in the ufual method. 
Culture as Fruit-trees* 
As before obferved, they a* fruit-trees may 
be trained both as ftandards in the open 
ground, and as dwarfs for walls and efpaliers. 

As Standards. — They may be both full 
ftandards, half-ftandards, and dwarf-ftandards, 
but principally as full or half-ftandards. To 
have them full ftandards, train them with a 
f:nglc, upright, clean ftenv five or fix feet 
high, then permit them to branch out laterally 
at that height to form a head. Half-ftandards 
train with four or five feet ftems,. then let 
them branch into heads. Dwarf-ftandards' 
may have half a yard or two-feet ftems, at 
which height encourage branches all around 
lor ahead (fee Standard-trees, Dwarf- 
trees, &c.),'obfcrving to aflift the whole a 
little at fir ft, when neccflary, in forming their 
heads fomcwhat regular, by pruning irregu- 
lar growths, as directed for other ftandard and 
dwarf fruit-trees. In cither of thefe forms-thcy 
•may he planted out in. the garden or orchard ; 
where let them principally take their own na- 
tural growth, giving no other pruning than 
regulating or retrenching. any crofc difpofed 
or other irregular branches, or thinning where 
much too clofe; or to (hortcn any particu. 
lar long tumbler; but ucver (horten the. gene 
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raf (hoots, oronlyto prune oft* cafual dead parts ; 
for the fruit-fpurs always arife towards the 
extreme part of the young wood, as already, 
obferved. 

Thus will all thefe kinds of ftandard Mul* 
berries gradually form themfeLves into a bear- 
ing ft ate, though they rarely begin to bear any 
great quantity till twelve or fifteen years old. 

As Dwarfs for Walls, ice — Although- 
the fruit ripen iery well upon ftandards, yet 
when trained agaiinft walls, and efpaliers, the 
lize and flavour is often, confidently improv- 
ed ; therefore may have a few> trees trained hv 
both thefe ways, i. e. walls and efpaliers, for 
variety : one mode of culture oftenferves both- 
They are at firft to be headed down low in 
the nurfery, to procure branches . near the 
ground, as directed under the article' Dwarf- 
trees, &c. then, being thus furnilhed with . 
forhe lower branches,' plant them, againft a> 
fouth-wall, or in efpaliers, fifteen feet afun- 
der; where bain their branches along hori- 
zontally, regularly to the right and- left, fix* 
inches afunder, each at full length* for the 
reafon already given, unlefs where fkorteuing 
is neceffary to- obtain a_fupply of wood to fill 
theallbtted fpace; which (hould be regulars- 
covered with bearing-branches quite . from 
bottom to top. of the wall or efpatier, at the 
above /diftance from one another.^ obferving, 
each year, in fummer and winter pruning, to 
cut out all fuperfluous and irregular (hoots;, 
at the fame time train, in different parts of each, 
tree, fome regular lateral fhoots, both.towards 
the lower and upper parts, to>bc coming for- 
ward to a bearing ftate, that every part of the 
tree may be filled with bearing' (hoots, ad- 
vancing one after another; and as the foremofl 
ihoots become too long, and require cutting ; 
off, the laterals wilh,one after anorher, asjuft 
obferved, be ready to fupply their places; and ■ 
likewife of fuch. parts as become cankered or 
dead. > . 

When thefe trees arc required for planta- 
tions for variety, .they (hould be trained up . 
either to full ftems, .fix -feet high-at leaft, and 
then fuffered to-branch .out in . their natural ; 
way, ormay .be trained as half-ftandards for • 
fmallcr (hruhberies, or even fomc as dwarfs, . 
to caufe a greater variety.. . 

MOTUSr Motion. The term Motion, ap- 
plied, to plants, is cxprefliveof the. direction . 
of growth in different parts of plants. 

The direction of. the, Motion of the. .roots 
and ftemfris totally oppofitej the, former cither 
running directly, downward into the ground, 
or (horizontally, under :tl»e fuWace { and- the 
ftems direct their Motion- towards the air and 
light of the fun, moftly in.an upright pofuion ; 
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jjutmapy- run ,horjzpntally ajorjg (the Turfacc' 
ofm e. earth ;, s . . '• ; . 1 

,' The" caufes which cqncur in .prompting the 
Motions oif "plants,- a^c'.tbe moift and warni 
•vappui-s of the earth .to the root, aqd the ajr 
and light of the fun to the ftem i ibr place 
any number of plants growing in pots, in 
( a rqpm whjch only admits a fipall portion of' 
Jight at one place, the ftems will t all incline 
towards that fide; mclpfe dark thickets, the 
young trees always lean to the part where the 
mpft light penetrates; and the new flippts of 
ju) efpalier, or wall-tree, detach themfetyes: 
from th,e efpalieror wall, in queft of the free- 
air and light., 

Trie force of Motion feeras to be greater 
in roots than in ftems; the root, without ever 
•once going out of its way, pierces the hardeft 
foils, penetrates into walls, which it over- 
turns, arid even into rocks, which it fplits; 
whereas ftems and branches furmonnt. an ( ob-' 
ftacle, :by. leaving their natural direction, and: 
pyer.-tbpping it. 

Although the natural direction; of maft' 
ftems or trunks be to afcend, as was before 
observed, yet fome, by their wcakne'fs or 
natural tendency, defcend: and foraetimes by 
means of roots breaking out all along the 
ftems and branches, as in ftrawberry, penny- 
royal, and many other repent plants, fuch 
ftems are, by thefe roots ftrikinginto the earth, 
tethered as it were to the ground, and only 
their extremities can direct their courfe up- 1 
wards. 

Leaves and flowers alfo direct their courfe 
towards the air, and light of the fun ; leaves 
always turn their upper furface outward to 
theair and light ; very obvious in wall-trees, 
and that if a branch is over-turned, fo that' 
the leaves are turned the contrary way, they 
will naturally direct their furfaces again gra- 
dually upward to the light and air, though this 
often cofts them feveral days' growth; many 
flowers alfo have a particular daily Motion, 
prcfent their furface directly to the fun, and 
follow the diurnal courfe of that luminous 
body, fuch as the fun-flower, and moft of 
the Compound flowers; in all of which the 
difk or furface looks -towards the caft in the 
morning, the fouth at noon, and the weft at 
night. 

During the heat of the fun, the pinnated or 
winged leaves, particularly of the papiliona- 
ceous tribe, rife vertically upward; the oppo- 
site lobes or folioles, which compofc thefe 
leaves, rife fo as they arc generally applied 
clofc together by their upper furfaces ; but 
in that ftatc of the atmofphcrc which gene- 
rally precedes a florin, qr during a clofc, moifty 



cloudy aiiy the .lobes of the -fame fort-of -lea:v<s 
extend tbemfelves commonly along ,the ibofr. 
ftglk; .and .after fun-fet ^hey incline ftill 
Jower, and :hang .vertically .down, wider the 
•foot-ftalk, .and are applied. clofe together like 
the leaves o f a book, by .their .lower furfaces ; 
this Linnseus calls theiieep of plants, 

j\lany .fimple leaves, when the furface is 
expofed to an ardent fun, become coiicave a,- 
bove, but gradually jrecover as the heat de^ 
clines. 

But, of all the Motions of leaves, none is 
fo fudden and rapid as that of the fenlitive 
andhumble plants. See Mimosa. 

Another kind of Motion in plants is elaf- 
ticity, which is-, refident particularly in fome 
forts £>f feed-veflels, fuch. as the yellow bal«- 
famine, and fpurting cucumber, &c. in which 
-their fruit, when arrived at maturity, burft 
open like a fpring, and dart out their feeds 
alfo with elaftic force to a confiderable di» 
fiance. 

MOULD, or Earth. See Earth. 
MULCH, a fort of ftrawy dung, fome* 
what moift, and not rotted, and is /ufeful ia 
gardening, to protect the roots of .new-planted 
choice trees or flirubs from fevere froft in win- 
ter, and from being dried by the fierce fuu or 
drying winds in fpring and fumraer, before 
they are. well rooted; for. both of which pur- 
pofesj it is fpread evenly on the furface of the 
ground round the Hero of the tree, as far as the 
roots extend, about three or four inches thick; 
but which may be augmented in winter if the 
feverity of the froft render it necefiary. 

MULTICAPSULARES, Multicapfular, of 
many capfules ; plants whole feed-veffel is 
fprmed of feveral capfules united in one as it 
were, fuch as thofe of columbine, peony, aco* 
nite, larkfpur, and the like. See Gapsula. 

MULTIFIDUS, Multifid, cut into many 
parts, a flower, .or calyx of a flower, that is 
divided into many fegments ; the term is alfo 
applicable to leaves. 'See .Folium. 

MULTIFLOROUS, many flowers on one 
foot-ftalk. 

MULTIPLICATUS Flos, a Multiplied 
Flower; one whole petals are multiplied in 
number beyond their natural, or chara&erif- 
tic, or finale ftatc, in two, three, or more 
fcrics ; and fuch kinds arc commonly called 
double flowers. 

AH Multiplied Flowers, however, are un« 
natural productions, becaufe the (ingles of 
every genus are the original, and the doubles 
are accidentally produced from the feeds of 
the Angles ; for a corolla in its lingle ftatc, 
whether of one or feveral petals, is that pro- 
per from which to draw the characters of any 
4X2 gc»us j 
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genus ; never from doubles, which being only 
varieties, are not to, be depended on; ifo that 
among botaniftsi* double flowers -are. often 
termed vegetable monfters, and are "difregard- 
ed; but, on the other hand, double flowers 
are often the florifl's pride,, and generally, in 
moft forts, are efteemed as improved varieties 
ef the refpedtive fpecies, confideretl.as orna- 
mental garden flowers.- .' !- ' 

But a double flower is properly that whofe 
petal or petals are twice repeated ; though, in 
the common acceptation of the - word double, 
al! flowers, whether the petals are twice, thrice, 
or many times repeated in feveral ferics, are 
among gorifts generally'called by the general 
name of double flowers; in fonts 'the petals 
are often fo multiplied as to 'obliterate rhe parts 
of fructification ; in which ftate .they come 
under the denomination of luxuriant: See 
Luxuriant Flowers. 

Multiplication is lefs common in flowers 
naturally of one petal, than thofe with feve- 
ral ; in ' the former, however, it frequently 
happens, as in campanula, ice. though not 
full in the higheft luxuriance ; but the lat- 
ter are fubjccl to all degrees of luxuriance, 
from the loweft to the higheft, exemplified 
in anemone, ranunculus, marjli- marigold, &c. 
See Plenus Flos. 
MUSA, Plantain-tree, or Banana. 
Ir confifts of very tall-growing, ' tree-like, 
herbaceous perennials of the Indies, for the 
hot-houfe collection, rifing each with an up- 
right, tapering, Toft ftem, fifteen or twenty 
feet high ; adorned at top all around with 
enormous leaves, one to two or three yards 
long, and proportionally broad; and from 
their centre a large fungous flower ftallc, ter. 
minatcd by a vaft nodding fpadix of monope- 
talous, ringent flowers, protruded from the 
fpatha, fucccedcd by a great clutter of cucum- 
ber-fhaped fruit, a fmgle clufter weighing 
fometimcs a dozen to fifteen or twenty pounds, 
cr upwards, which are efculcnt and of a de- 
licious flavour. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Moneecia. 
Cfiaraftcrs.'] Calyx, 'male, female, and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the fame fpadix, 
having female-hermaphrodites on the lower 
part, and malc-hermaphroditcs above, all in 
clutters, each hunch having a fpatha for a 
cup, which is deciduous. Corolla, each 
floret of the fpadix is ringent, forming an up- 
per lip, and a neftarium the lower lip. Sta- 
mina, in the hermaphrodite florets fix fubu- 
larc filaments, five of them in the corolla, the, 
other in thenedtarium, and is double the length 
of the ethers, and terminated by a linear an- 
tiiera, the reft have none; but in tha males 



are equal in the length/ and have all anther* r 
PtsTtLLUM, a. large, long, triquetrous ger- 
men below the ; receptacle, a cyliridric eretSt 
ftyle, and capitated 'roundifli ftigma, but no ... 
ftigma in the males. Pericardium, in th* 
females a very long, flefhy, obfofetcly-rjique- 
trous, trilocu'lar, baccaceous frdit; 

The plants of this genus have fteras" fo 
foft and porous as not to deferve the name of 
trees, only in ftature, efpecially as they are 
perennial only in root, the ftems dying down 
to the ground annually in their native foil, 
after having borne their crop of fruit; they 
are naturally fo quick in growth, as to fhoot 
from the bottom to fifteen or twenty feet 
height, flower, and produce ripe fruit, all in ' 
the ipace of nine ,or ten months : the ftem is 
about half a foot thick, and offo fofta nature* 
as it may be eafily cut' down at one ftroke. 
The fpecies are, 

Mu s A paradifiaca. 
Tree af Par adife, or Common Plantain-tree.^ 
Hath a ftrong, fihry, very fpreading root; 
an herbaceous, upright, taper ftem, rifing 
fifteen or twenty feet high ; terminated by a 
clufter of very large leaves, about two yards 
long, and half a one broad; and a large,, 
long, nodding fpadix of whitifh-yellow po- 
lygamous flowers, having the males pcrfiftent; 
lucceeded in the others by an exceeding large - 
clufter of long, narrow, yellowilli, delicious 
fruit. 

Some authors have fuppofed tin's tree, from 
the prodigious fizc of its leaves, to be that al- 
luded to, whofe leaves our firft parents ufed for 
clothing in paradife; and alfo that the fruit 
is the forbidden apple ; however, as to thefe 
intimations, we can only fniy that' the facred 
text, indeed; calls the leaves employed for this 
purpofe, fig leaves; but the fruit of this is alfo 
often by the moft ancient authors called a fig ; 
its nature and tafle alfo refenibles that fruit ; 
and its leaves, by reafon of their great fize and. 
fubftance, were much more proper for a veil 
or covering than thofe of any fpecics of /tens, 
which are feldom more than eight or ten 
nehes long, and five or fix broad, whereas 
thofe of the fpecics of this genus, Mujd, being 
two or three yards long, with proportionable 
breadth, could not fail of being pitched upon 
in preference to all others, efpecially as they 
might be eafily fewed together With the nu- 
merous thread-like filaments that may with 
the utmoft facility be peeled from the flcm of 
the tree* 

a. Musa- fabtentitm. 

'Spotted Mti/a, or' Banana-tree.] Rifcs with 
an upright, horbnecotis, fpoftcd flcm, twelve 
or fifteen feet high {'terminated by a clufter 
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'of leaves near two yards long,, and half a one 
broad';* a large nodding' fpadix of flowers, 
having the males deciduous ; and large clus- 
ters of fhort, oblong, very lufcious fruits 

Thefe curious exotics thrive freely here in 
our llbves, flower and produce their enormous 
bunches of fruit in tolerable perfection ; but 
as the jjlants grow very tall, and the leaves 
fo'exceeding large, they require very capaci- 
ous ltove-room,. both xn width and height : 
they mutt be potted in large pots of rich 
mould, and plunged conftantly in the bark- 
bed, watering them plentifully in fummer 
three or four times a -week, and about twice 
in winter. . ■ 

The propagation is by fuckers arifirtg from 
the root, particularly after having fruited, 
which may be taken off at any time in fum- 
mer, with; fibres to their bottom, planted in 
pots, and plunged in- the bark-bed, and they 
will readily grow; obferving, according as 
their roots advance in growth, to fliift them: 
intolarger pots. I ' 

MUSCI, Moffes, a tribe or family-of im- 
perfect plants, which conltitute the fecond 
order of the twenty-fourth clafs, Cryptogamia. 
See Classis. 

The plants of this order are for the moll 
part fo exceedingly minute, that their fructi- 
fications are either entirely concealed, or, from 
their minutenefs or fituation, are imperfectly 
vifible. There are of tliis order not lefs than 
thirteen genera, each of which comprehends 
many fpecies, and are mofily very dimi- 
nutive and creeping with exceedingly weak 
items, creeping and rooting as they extend, 
clofely fet with fmall clofe-fitting leaves ; and 
extend themfelves in a tufted manner, forming 
a fort of carpet on the ground, trees, and 
frones; the fmallcft fcldom exceed the third of 
an inch in height, and the largeft not above 
five or fix ;• moflly perennial and ever-grccn, 
delight chiefly in moid fhady filiations, and 
are remarkably flow of growth ; the flowers 
fo very fmall that their fructifications have not 
by the fineft ghfles been yet perfectly difco- 
vered, fo as 1 to diflinguifh their fex ; though 
fuppofed to be univerfally male and female di- 
rt to<ft ; fomctimes they fit clofe to the branches, 
and fomctimes elevated upon long Ilcndcr foot- 
italks, and arc fuccecdcd by feed, by which 
they propagate themfelves. 

Though, from the exceeding minutenefs of 
thele plants, it was formerly fuppofed they 
were only exercfccnccs produced from the 
earth*, trees* &e. hut they are no lei's proper 
plants than thofc of greater magnitude, though 
imperfectly vifible in fome oftheir clTcntial parts; 
for. many infects arc fo fmall. that they are 



hardly viilble, much.lefs fo muft be'theireyes, 
mouth, tec. yet they' polTefs- all the perfect 
parts of life ; fo it is of the order of s plants 
under confideration, . being poflefied- of pro- 
per flowers and feed. 

The fuppofed male flowers confift.entirely 
of the antherae and their covering, a fort, of 
very fmall cawl-fhaped calyptr-a, fufpended 
over the tops of the Itamina, like anextra> 
■gui flier. 

The fuppofed female flowers are generally 
formed into a very fmall cone, compofed of 
numerous fcales, each faid to contain in its 
.wing a fingle feed, as fine as the fmalleft dull. 

None of thefe plants are ever cultivated, fo 
Only mention them for their Angularity, and 
asconitituring the fecond order of the remark- 
able clafs Crypttgamiai 

Some of the MofTes grow in great plenty 
upon trees, particularly fruit-trees growing 
clofe in orchards, efpecially on cold, moiitj 
barren foils, and frequently prove very inju- 
rious to fuch trees ; the only remedy is to cut 
down fome of the trees, or their largerbranch- 
es, to admit the fun and air, and then thin the 
remainder ; and in winter, with an inftrument 
of iron hollowed on the edge to fit the 
branches, fcrape off the rougheitof the Mofs ; 
and by two or three repetitions it will be de- 
itroyed, but more effectually if the ground 
between the trees is alfo ploughed or digged 
a due depth, to give vigour to the roots, that 
the trees mayaffume a free growth at top. 

Molt of the plants of this numerous tribe, 
have the- Angular property, after being pre- 
ferved dry feveral years, that being moiflened- 
they will refume their original verdure. 

Some of thefe plants have a wonderful ef- 
ficacy in preferving dry fuch bodies - as • are 
fufceptible of moiiture, and retaining for a 
long time the humidity of young plants out 
of ground; for which rcafon tender young 
plants or cuttings, &c. as are to be lent to 
any diftance, if wrapped up in fome forts of 
large mofs, it will greatly preferve their vege- 
tative faculty. 

MYRICA, Candlebcrry Myrtle. 
- The plants are of the fhrub kind, confut- 
ing of hardy deciduous fhrubs for the pleaiure- 
earden, and cver-grcens for the grccn-houfe ; 
all of which rifiug with fhruBby, branching 
Items, from about three to five feet high; 
gamifhed with oblong, fimple, entire leaves ; 
and dioecious, apcialous flowers in amen- 
tums, . fuccceded by chi Iters • of fmall berries, 
which, in fome of the fpecies, afford a fort of 
green wax, with which candles are made ; 
hence the name of Candlebcrry Myrtle. 
' Clafs and order, Dictcla Tetratnlria. 
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CttaraXtrs.] Calyx, male and female] 
floors on feparate plants, in oblong, ovalt 
amentums, imbricated on all fides, formed of] 
many fmall, concave, moon-fhaped fcales,' 
fervingas calyxes, each containing one flower. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, in the 
males four, and fometimes fix filaments, and 
great didymous anthers, with the lobes bifid. 
Pistillum, in the females an oval germen, 
two ftyles, and fimple ftigmas. Pericar- 
picm, an unilocular berry, having one iced 

There are four fpecies in .the Englifli gar- 
dens, two of them hardy and deciduous, and 
the others tender and ever-green. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds, 

1. Myrica cerifera. 

FVax-bearing Mvica, commonly called Can- 
dkberry Myrtle.] Hath an upright fhrubby 
ftem, branching five or fix feet high, with 
yellowifh-brown branches; lanceolate, flightly 
ferrated, mining green leaves, three inches 
long, and one broad, placed irregularly on 
very fhort foot-ftalks ; and dicecious, amen- 
taceous, fmall, whitifh flowers at the fides of 
the branches; fucceeded in the female plants 
by clufters of fmall blue berries, replete with 
a fort of green waxy matter. 

Variety.'] Dwarf Carolina Candleberry, 
Myrtle with broad leaves. 

They are natives of North America, but 
have been long refidents of our gardens ; and 
-both the varieties are choice furniture for the 
fhrubbery ; whilft young tbey often retain 
their leaves like an ever-green great part of 
winter ; but when older they conftantly thed 
their leaves jr+ autumn : the leaves of both 
forts pofiefs a very agreeable fragrance of an 
-aromatic nature, like a Myrtle. 

It is from this fpecies the North Americans 
procure the wax for candles, before mention 
ed. 

2. Myrica Gale. 

fGaUJ—Scveet IVillow, or Dutch Myrtle J] 
Hath undcr-fhrubby, Upright Items, branch- 
ing three or four feet high ; lanceolate, flight- 
lv-t'errated leaves, an inch and a half long, on 
very fhort foot-ftalks; and dicecious, amen- 
taceous, fmall; whitifli flowers, fucceeded ii 
the female plants by cluftcrs of fmall berries. 

This grows naturally on fume boggy 
grounds both in England and other northern 
parts of Europe : it is cultivated as furniture 
for the fhrubbery, but muft have a moid fi 
tuation. 

Ever-green Kinds for the Green-boufe, 

3. Myrica quercifolia. 

Oak-leaved African Myrica.] Hath a flirub 
by ftem, branching three or four feet high ; ob- 
long, oppofitcly-finuatcd, clofc-fitting, fmooth 
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leaves, an inch and a half long! and half aj 
broad; and whitilh-green flowers, in oval 
amentums, fucceeded by fmaH round berries. 
Variety.] With hairy leaves. 
4. Myrica cordifotta. 
Heart-leaved ^Ethiopian Myrica.] Hath fL 
fhrubby, flender ftem, branching four or five 
feet high; heart-fhaped, ferrated, clofe-fi.t;tin,g 
leaves; and roundifti amentums of flowers, fuc- 
ceeded in the female plants hj fmall berries. 

All thefe fhrubs flower fn June and July, 
which in the firft and fecond. forts are fuc- 
ceeded by berries in our gardens ; but in the 
others rarely any in England; neither flower* 
nor fruit arc ornamental ; fo that the merit of 
the fhrubs confifts in the variety and aromatic 
fragrance of their 4eaves, and for which they 
demand admittance in every good collection. 
Their Prapagat'mn. 
Their propagation is by feed, layers, and 
fuckers. 

By Seed. — The feed are procured fromThe 
places where the refpe&ive fpecies grow na r 
turally. Sow them as foon as they can be 
procured, in pots or boxes of rich earth, half 
an inch deep, and at the approach of hot wea- 
ther move them to fhade, to remain all fum- 
mer: they fometimes come up the fame, year, 
if fown early, -*>therwife often not till the 
fecond ; however in winter remove the hardy 
kinds under a warm hedge, and the others in 
garden-frames to have fhelter of the glafles in 
bad weather, and they will all come up the 
fecond fpring.; giving water all furnmer, 
fhelter again in winter, and in fpring plant 
them out, the hardy forts, in nurfery rows to 
remain two or three years till proper for the 
fhrubbery ; and plant the tender forts in pots, 
to be placed among the green-houfe plants. 

By Layers. — Choofe for this operation the 
young wood, which lay by flit-laying in au- 
tumn and during the following fumme? 
water them plentifully in dry weather, and 
they will be tolerably rooted by the autumn 
following ; but if not, let them remain ano- 
ther .year, to effect it properly j then tranfplam 
the hardy forts in nurfery-rows, to remain till 
fit for the fhrubbery ; and the tender kinds 
plant in pots, to manage as green-houfc plants. 

By Suckers. — The hardy forts fometimes 
fend up a few fuckers, which in autumn may 
be taken up with roots, and planted out in 
the nurfery for a year or two. 

Cuttings of all the forts may alfo be tried, 
though not to be depended on : choofe the 
quite young fhoots ; and if fomc ore planted 
in pots plunged in a hot-bed and covered clofc 
with a haml-glafs, fomc of thenv may proba- 
bly..kc,o„,. MYR- 
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MYRSllf&tJfrican Box-tret. 

A genus, confining of* an ever-green, exotic 
fhrub for the green-houfe, garnifhed with oval 
box-like leaves, and pentandrious flowers. 
' Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx,. a fmall, five-parted, 
connivcnt cup. Corolla, monopetalous, 
the border half-cut into five .femi-ovate feg- 
mcntSi Stamina, five very fmall filaments, 
topped with erect fubulate .anther.se. Pistil- 
jeum,' a fubglobofe germen, almoft filling the 
corolla, with a cylindraceous ftyle, crowned 
with, a large woolly ftigma, hanging .beyond 
the flower. Per.icar.pium, a roundifh, de- 
prefTed, one-celled berry, with a fubglobofe 
feed obliquely fixed to the bottom of the berry. 
: The {pedes is, 

Myrsine africana. 
- African- box-leaved Myrfine.] Rifes with a 
flirubby branching ftem, four or five feet high, 
garnifhed with 'fmall, oval, ferrated-leaves, 
placed, alternate, and thickly fet on the 
branches ; the flowers are of a dark purple, 
come out towards the ends of the branches in 
clutters, and are fucceeded by roundifli ber- 
ries, .which become of a blue-purple colour 
when ripe.. 

This plant makes a pretty appearance, but 
mult always be kept in pots of good earth in 
order for. having fhelter in winter, and ma- 
naged as others of the flirubby green-houfe 
kinds. 

The propagation is by fowing the feeds in 
fpring on a hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
fit to tranfplant, plant them fingly into fmall 
pots, obferving to fhade and water them as 
may appear wanting ; and in September they 
may be removed into the green-houfe for the 
winter; they may alfo be railed by cuttings 
of the young flioots in fummer. 
. MY RTUS, Myrtle-tree, 

This celebrated plant of antiquity comprifes 
many elegant varieties of the fhrub kind, for 



our green-houfe collections, and fome beau- 
tiful fpecics for the hot-houfe, all delightful 
ever-greens of great fragrance ; riling with 
branchy Items three to eight or ten feet high, 
in their native foil ; clofely garnifiied with Am- 
ple entire leaves, and quinqucpetalous, her- 
maphrodite flowers from ihe fides of the 
branches, fucceeded by oval berries. 
Clafs and order, Iccfatidria Monogynia. 
Characters,'] • Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted, placed on the germen, and per- 
manent. Corolla is> quinquepctalous, the 
petals oval, and inferred into the calyx. Sta- 
mina,, twenty or more capillary filaments in- 
fertcd into the calyx, and very lmall anther*. 
Pist.ii.lum, a germen under the corolla, 



flender ftyle, and obtufe ftigma.. Pericar- 
PIUM, an ova], umbilicateu, rrilocular berry, 
each cell having one kidney-fhaped feed. 

To this genus Linnaeus adds the Pimento, 
or all-fpice, a' beautiful ever-green aromatic, 
and hot-houfe;plaiit. 

There are about four fpecies of this genus 
retained in the Englifh gardens; one is the- ' 
common Myrtle, a very comprehenfive fpe r 
cies, being the parent of all thofe different 
varieties of Myrtle found in our green-houfe 
collections : the other three fpecies are for die 
'ftove. 

. Green-houfe Kinds. 
One fpecies only is for the green-houfe, the 
common Myrtle, but which, as before oh- 
ferved, affords many varieties. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Myrtus communis. 
Common Myrtle-tree.] Rifes with a fhrubby, 
upright, firm ftem, branching numerpufly all 
around into a clofe full head, rifmg from 
three to ten feet high ; clofely garnifhed with 
oval-lanceolate, entire, moftly oppoGte leaves, 
from half an inch to an inch and a half long, • 
and one broad, on fhort foot-ftalks ; and nu- 
merous fmall, pale flowers from the axillas, 
fingly on each foot-ftalk, having diphyllous 
involucrums ; each flower fucceeded by a 
fmall, oval, dark-purple berry. 
The moft material varieties are, 
Broad-leaved Roman Myrtle. — Hath oval, 
fhining, green leaves, an inch and a half 
long and one broad, and is remarkably flori- 
ferous. 

Goid-ftriped broad- leaved Roman My tie. 
Broad-leaved Dutch Myrtle. — Hath fpeanr - 
fhaped, fharp-pointed, dark-green leaves, an 
inch long, and about three quarters of one 
broad. 

Double-flowered Dutch Myrtle. 
Broad leaved Jews' Myrtle.— Having the 
leaves placed by threes at each joint; by 
which particular circumftance this fpecies is 
in univerfal eftimation among the Jews in 
their religious ceremonies, particularly in de- 
corating their tabernacles, and for which pur- 
pofe many gardeners about London cultivate 
this variety with particular care, to fell to the 
above people, who are often obliged to pur- 
chafe it at the rate of fix-pence or u (hilling 
for a fmall branch ; for the true fort having 
the leaves exactly by threes, is very fcarce, 
r.d is a curioflty; but by care in its propaga- 
ion, taking only the perfectly ,tcrnatc-loavfd 
(hoots for cuttings, it may be incrcafed fail 
enough, and is woith the attention of the cu- 
rious, and particularly thofe who raife Myr- 
tles for the Loudou. markets.. . 
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Orange leaved Spanijh Myrtle.] Has oval, 
fpcar-fhaped leaves, an inch and a half long 
or more, and one btoad, in clufters round the 
branches, and refembling the fhape and colour 
of orange-tree leaves. 

Gold-driped-leaved orange Myrtle. 

Common Upright Italian Myrtle.] Hath its 
branches and leaves growing more erect, the 
leaves oval, lanceolate-thaped, acute-pointed, 
and near an inch long, and half a one broad. 

Silver-ftriped uprignt Italian Myrtle. 
. Gold-ftriped upright Myrtle. 

Rufcus-leaved upright Myrtle. 

White-berried upright Italian Myrtle. 

Portugal Acute-leaved Afyrtle.] Has fpcar- 
fhaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, about an 
inch long. 

Box-leaved Myrtle.] Hath weak branches, 
fmall, oval, obtufe, lucid-green, clofely -placed 
leaves. 

Striped box-leaved Myrtle. 

Rofemary - leaved Myrtle.] Hath erect 
branches, fmall, narrow, lanceolate, acute- 
pointed, fhinine-green, very fragrant leaves. 

Silver-ftriped rofemary-Ieaved Myrtle. 

Thyme-leaved Myrtle.] Hath very fmall 
clofely-placed leaves. 

■'Nutmeg Myrtle.] Hath erect branches and 
leaves ; the leaves oval, acute-pointed, and 
finely-fcented like a nutmeg. 

Broad-leaved Nutmeg Myrtle.] Silvet-ftrip- 
ed-Ieaved — Btotched-Ieaved. 

Cri/lated, or Cock' s-eomb Myrtle, frequently 
called Bird's-neji Myrtle.] Hath narrow, 
lharp-pointed leaves, crillated or tufted at in- 
tervals. 

Thtfe are the principal varieties of the 
Myrtus communis ; but of which forts there 
arc feveral intermediate varieties of lefs note ; 
and more may ftill be obtained from feed, 
though the plants arc rarely raifed from feed' 
in England, but moftly by flips and cut- 
tings. 

They arc all beautiful ever -green ihrubs 
of exceeding fragrance; exotics originally of 
the fouthcrn parts of Europe, and of Ada and 
Africa, and cqnfcqucmly in this country rc- 
miire flicker of a grccn-houfc in winter: all 
of which, though rather of the fmall-tcaved 
kind, have their foliage clofely placed, and 
remain all the year, and feveral of them arc 
very florifcrous in dimmer ; and when there 
is a collection of the different forts, they af- 
ford an agreeable fourcc of variety with each 
other ; they therefore claim general eftecm as 
principal grccn-houfc plants, efpccially as they 
are all fo cafily raifed from cuttings, and of 
fuch eafy culture, as to be attainable in every 
garden where there is any fort of grccn- 



houfe, or garden-frames fumifhedNvilh g^aTes 
for protecting them in wimxr from troft : but 
fome of the broad-leaved forts are fo hardy as 
to fucceed in the full ground, againft a fouth- 
wall and other warm expofures all the year, 
by only allowing them fhelter of mats occa- 
fionally in feverefrofty weather : fo that a few 
of thefe forts may be alfo exhibited in a warm 
fituation in the ihrubbery : obferving, how- 
ever,, all the forts are principally to be confi- 
dered as green-houfe plants, and a due por- 
tion of them muft always remain in pots to 
move to that department in winter. See their 
Propagation and General Culture. 

Stove Kinds. 
There are feveral fpecies of the (love tem- 
perature, as being natives of lhe Indies ; but 
there are not more than three or four of the fol- 
lowing forts commonly met with in the Eng- 
Hfh gardens ; all of which arc-beautiful ever- 
greens, with larger leaves than the Myrtus com- 
munis, and are moftly ftrong aromatics. 

2. Myrtus zelanica. 

Ceylon PFhitt-bcrried Myrtle.] Hath a fhrub- 
by upright ftem, branching erectly" fix or eight 
feet high ; oval, fliining-green, oppodre, ve- 
ry odoriferous leaves, on fhort foot-ftalks; 
and all the branches terminated by pedtin- 
culi, each fuftaining many fragrant flowers, 
fucceeded by fnowy-white berries, but rarely 
in England. 

3. Myrtus Pimento. 

Pimento, or Jamaica All-fpice-tree.] Rifes 
with an upright tree-ftem, branching regu- 
larly, twenty or thirty feet high, having a 
fmooth brown bark ; large, oblong - oval, 
pointed, ftifF, Aiming, very odoriferous leaves, 
like thofe of bay, placed alternate ; and at the 
fides and termination .of the branches large 
loofe bunches of grecnifh flowers, fucceeded 
by round, dufky, hard, fpicy fruit, called all- 
fpice, or Jamaica peppeV. 

Variety-] Pimento with -oval obtufe leaves. 

This fpeoies is wholly an admirable. fine 
aromatic, its leaves are remarkably fine fcent- 
ed; and its fruit is that valuable fpice, Ja- 
maica pepper, or all-lpice, fo called becaufc 
it is fuppofed to partake of the odour and taftc 
of mod other fpiccs. The tree grows .in 
great abundance in the ifland of Jamaica, 
where its fruit is made a condderablc branch 
of trade ; is generally gathered a little before 
it acquires fufi growth, and dried in the fun 
ten or twelve days, is then packed up ready 
for exportation to Europe. 

4. Myrtus t omen to/a. 

Woolly-leaved Chinefe Myrtle.] Rifes with 
a tree-like ftem, having a lightifh bark; the 
leaves arc large, oval, triple-nerved, and un- 
derneath 
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derneath downy ; the flowers, which are of a 
beautiful red, come out on peduncles, one, 
two, or three together. 

This flirub, both in refped: to its foliage and 
flowers, bears but little fimilitude to the com- 
mon myrtle ; it is exceedingly beautiful, and if 
fuffered to grow up, will acquire the height of 
many feet. Its bloflbms are larger than thofe. 
of the common myrtle ; they are produced in 
June and July. 

5. Myrtus dlceca. 

" Dicecous American Myrtle.] Rifes with an 
upright tree-ftem, branching many feet high ; 
oblong, thick, oppolite, odoriferous leaves ; 
and at the axillas and ends of the branches 
pcdunculi dividing into tricholomous panicles 
of flowers, fucceeded by final], globular, fpicy 
berries. 

Every part of the tree is a ftrong aromatic. 

6. Myrtus lucida. 

Shining-leaved Surinam Myrtle .] With ob- 
long feffile leaves, diminifhing and lanceolate 
at the apex ; and peduncles having moftly 
three flowers. 

7. Myrtus caryophyllata. 
Clove- fcentcd Ceylon Myrtle.] With ob- 

ovate, oppofite leaves, and peduncles trifid 
multiflorous. 

8. Myrtus hajiliana. 
Brajilian ciliated Myrtle.] Rifes with a 

branching ftem, having a whitifti bark; broad, 
oval, fhining, oppofite leaves, and naked pe- 
duncles fuftaining folitai y flowers, with cili- 
ated petals. 

General Obfcrvations. 
All thefe fpecies of Myrtus are exotics of 
the flirub and tree kind, though in this coun- 
try, as being confined in pots, the largeft of 
them aflumc only the growth of moderate 
flirubs. The firlt fpecies, Common Myrtle, 
is confiderably the mod noted fpecies of thi: 
. geniis in this country, where, in moft: of oui 
grecn-houfe collections, one or other of th< 
varieties is found in tolerable plenty ; but a! 
the varieties of it highly merit notice. The 
other four fpecies are rare in England ; the 
however are retained in many curious gardem. 
in the ftovc collection, more particularly the 
Pimento, which is a very beautiful odorife- 
rous evcr-grccn, and exhibits a fine variety in 
the ftovc at all fcafons : in (hort, nil the (pe- 
cics, both grecn-houfe and ftovc kinds, have 
a pretty effect as ever-grcens, and Ibme of the 
forts flower very ornamentally, particularly of 
the Common Myrtle. 

With refpedt to flowering, all the varieties 
of the Myrtus Communis (lower here in July 
and Auguft, mod of which aic very fWi- 
icrous,- but more particularly the broad-leaved 



Roman kind, which is often covered with . 
flowers ; and in fome of the forts they are fuc- 
ceeded here by berries ripening in winter, 
iome of the ftove kinds alfo flower here, but 
are rarely fucceeded by fruit in England. 
The flowers, however, of moft of the forts 
•e fmall, but numerous, and are all formed 
each of five oval petals, and many ftamina. 
See the Characlers. 

As all the fpecies require occafional fhelter 
here, they muft be kept always in pots, for 
moving to the proper places of ihelter, ac- 
cording to their nature ; the Myrtus Comma- . 
id varieties to the sreen-houfe in wintpr- 



rieties to the green-houfe in winter; 
the others to the ftove, to remain all the year: 
therefore let all the forts be potted in- light 
rich earth, and, as they advance in growth, 
fhift them into larger pots, managing the 
Myrtles as other green-houfe flirubs, and the 
ftove-kinds as other woody exotics of the 
ftove. See their Propagation and General 
Culture; alfo Green -house and Stove 
Plants. 

But, as we before obferved, the broad- 
leaved Myrtus communis being hardier than 
the fmaller-leaved kinds, fome of them may 
alfo be turned out into the full ground in a 
warm fituation againft a fouth wall, &c. allow- 
ing them Ihelter of mats in frofty weather, and 
mulch the ground over their roots : they will 
frequently fucceed tolerably, and effect: a good 
variety in fuch places. 

Propagation and General Culture. 
The propagation of the Myrtus communis 
and varieties is effected abundantly by flips or 
cuttings, alfo by layers ; but as ' the former 
ftrike freely, it is the moft eligible method 
for railing any confiderable quantity, as alfo 
the handlbmeft plants, which may be ftruck 
either in natural earth, or more etiettuaily by- 
aid of hot-beds, to bring them forward. 

By Slips and Cuttings. — The young {hoots, 
either of the fame or former year's growth, of 
from about two or three to five or fix inches 
long, are the proper parts for planting ; but 
more freely in the fame year's (hoots ; and, as 
above laid, may be ftruck cither in natural earth 
without artificial heat, or bv aid of hot-beds; but 
by the latter you may greatly facilitate the root- 
ing and firft effort of growth. By either method 
the work may be performed any time from 
March or Apiil until Auguft, though June or 
July is rhc moft common fcafon, efpecially 
when intended to life the /hoots of the year, 
which are generally in prime order in fulv, 
and often llrike freely the fame year without 
aid of hot-beds ; the young (hoots of the 
former year will alfo often ftrike tolerably, 
efpecially if planted in fpringor early in fum- 
4 Y ' mer: 
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ther ; or by aid of hot-beds may be' made to 
ftrike root "readily at any time in the fpring or 
fummer feafon. * |5y aid of a hot-bed, how- 
«ver, all the forts," both of one or two year.* 
Ihoots, may be greatly facilitated in rooting 
a dung hot-bed under common frames and 
lights will do, though a bark hot-bed of a ftove, 
&'c. is confidently the raoft eligible and ef- 
fectual, and may be readily ufed any time in 
fpring and fummer for this purpofe ; and by 
which affiftance vafl numbers of cuttings may 
be ftruek with the utmoft facility in a Ihort 
time, with but little trouble ; and plants thus 
ftruek in fpring or early in fummer, may be 
fo much forwarded as to form pretty little 
plants the fame year, and' be fit to pot off 
feparately early in autumn. We will, how- 
ever, exhibit feparate directions for both me- 
thods, i. e. (Inking them in natural earth, and 
by hoc-beds. 

Firft, by ftriking them in natural earth 
We noticed above, that the planting might be 
performed any time from March till Auguft ; 
obferve in reiped to this, that if you would 
begin in fpring, or early in fummer, you muft 
choofe principally the' fhoots of the former 
year ; and if you do not begin planting till 
June or July, but particularly the latter month, 
the young moots of the year will be arrived 
at a proper growth, and will root freely. Ob- 
ferve, in choofing the fhoots either of the for- 
mer or fame year, to choofe the ftraight clean 
growth, of from about two or three to four 
or five inches length, and as robuft as pof- 
fibic ; which diveft of the lower leaves, two 
parts of three of their length ; they are then 



plenty of water three or four times a week af 
lead, or oftener in very hot weather ; thus they 
will fometimes be rooted in a month or fix 



weeks, which will appear by their fhowing 
figns of growth at top ; or fometimes they ' 
not root freely till the following fpring ; obfe 



ing, when rooted, fhowing figns of growth, to 
' ' " * full air, (till fup- 



ready for planting ; then having fome large 
wide garden-pots, or flat wide earthen pans, fix 
or eight inches deep, with holes at bottom to 
discharge the fupct abundant moiflure after 
watering, fill the pots or pans with light rich 
mould, in which plant the flips or cuttings, 
many in each pot or pan, if required, inferting 
tiic filial! cuttings within an inch of their tops, 
and about an inch or two afundcr ; give directly 
fomc water to fettle the earth clofely about 
each plant ; t thcn cither plunge the pots, &c. 
in a fhallow garden-frame, and put on the 
glades, or under oiled paper-frames, or cover 
each pot or pan r.lofe with a low hand-glafs, 
which is nuhcr the molt eligible for facili- 
tating their rooting ; in cither method, how- 
ever, ohferve to plunge the pots in the earth, 
av.i] keep them dole covered with the glafies, 
&c. whci c pradtkuLlc, to exclude the air; for 
t!m will i,ro:noi.: the quick cmiffmn of roots 
the fame kafon ; remembering to afford them 
otcal:' nal (hade tiom tlx: mid-day fun; but if 
undci otlcd pap.r, none u wanted; and rive 



inure them gradually to the 
plying them duly with water during the hot 
weather, whereby they will lhoot in height ; 
and thofe planted early will often branch out 
laterally a little the fame year, fo as to com- 
mence pretty little plants by autumn : let them 
remain in the full air until October, then re- 
move them in their pots or pans into the gi een- 
houfe, or under a good garden-frame, &c. for 
the winter, and in fpring the forwardefl in 
growth may be potted off feparately in fmall 
pots ; but if rather fmall and weak, or but indif- 
ferently rooted, let them have another fummer's 
growth, and pot them out feparatelv In Sep- 
tember or fpring following, as it ffiall-feem 
proper, managing them as other green-houfe 
(hrubs of fimilar temperature, and fhift them 
into larger pots occafionally, according as they 
fhall require. 

For want of frames and glaflTes of any fort 
toftrike the cuttings under, oiled paper-frames 
may be ufed, which may be obtained at an 
cafy expenfe, and arc excellent for flriking 
many forts of cuttings ; they admit the rays 
of light and heat fufRciently, at the fame- 
time afford fuch an agreeable fhadc from the 
fun that no other is required, and which is of 
ich a nature as greatly to promote the root- 
ie of cuttings. 

But Myrtle cuttings, (hoots of the year, 
ill fometimes flrike in the open ground ; and 
if planted betimes in fummer, either in pots or 
pans, as above mentioned, and plunged in a 
fhady border, or the flips planted in the earth 
of fuch a border of rich earth, and in cither 
method plentifully fupplicd with moiflure, they 
will often, in many of them, root tolerably the 
fame year, and lhoot a little at top ; though 
rarely fo effectual, or make fo good plants by 
autumn as thofe forwarded in the above man- 
ner, nor near fo flrong as thofe ftruek in the 
following method by aid of artificial heat. 

By aid of Hot-beds — By the aflifhmcc of 
hot-beds, either that of dung, under frames 
and glaffes, oiled papcr-fiamrs, nr in the bark- 
bed, in the Hove, &c. but rather the latter ; 
but by either method the rooting and fitfl 
growth of the flips may he greatly torwardnl ; 
a bark-bed in paiticular in the flove, &c. is 
the moll eligible and effectual for this pur- 
pofe; and in which vail numbers of Hips or 
sittings may be readily (I ruck, at any time 
lioiu 
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from March until Auguft, both in flioots of 
the former year, and of the fame year's growth, 
from three or four to five or fix inches long ; 
and that thofe (truck in fpring and early in 
fummer,' will form fine young plants for pot- 
ting off early in the proceeding autumn. 
However, in default of bark hot-beds, one of 
dung under glafles may be ufed fuccefsfully ; 
but if furniihed with both, give preference 
confiderably to a bark-bed. 

Therefore being furnifhed with pots, or 
rather wide pans, as before directed, filled 
with fine rich earth, take off a quantity of 
flips or cuttings, the moft robuft flioots ; 
which if in fpring or early in fummer, thofe 
of the former year rauft be chofen ; and at a 
more advanced feafon, thofe of the fame year 
will be arrived to a proper growth for this 
purpofe : obferving, for either fort, to ftrip off 
the under leaves, as before advifed; then 
plant them in. the pots or pans, as already 
exhibited, give a general watering, and di- 
rectly plunge them in the hot-bed, affording oc- 
cafional flight fliade from the fierce fun, and 
water them frequently ; they will thus root in 
a fortnight or three weeks, and advance in 
growth ; obferving to inure them gradually 
to the open air, if the temperature of the wea- 
ther permits, in a flickered fituation ; or in a 
frame, if cold weather, and from thence by 
degrees expofe them fully for the remainder of 
the fummer, in a flickered place, and fupply 
them duly with water in dry weather ; they 
will be fine plants by September ; and, as be- 
fore obferved, thofe raifed early will be then 
fit to pot off fingly into fmall pots; and the 
latter plantings will be fit for potting in fpring 
or autumn following ; removing them all to 
flicker towards the middle or latter end of 
October. 

In flriking the cuttings by the above me- 
thod, if, as foon as they arc planted and 
plunged in the hot-bed, each pot or pan is co- 
vered clofc with a low hand-glafs, it will ftill 
contribute to facilitate their rooting the more , 
effectually ; for being clofe covered, it will 
force out roots fooncr, and prevent the cuttings 
from running up weak ; obferving, however, 
when they begin to advance at top, to remove 
the glafles. . 

By the above methods of artificial heat, m 
flriking Myrtle cuttings, you may make two 
or three plantings each feafon, where large 
quantities are required 1 t,lc " r( * P ,;mt »>S 111 
March or April, of the belt hill year's (hoots; 
the fcuond early in June, of the fiu'ccciling 
belt (hoots ; or about Midlumincr, or foon 
after, may plant (hoots of the year; and in 
a mouth or fix weds after, the next belt (hoots 



alfo of the fame year will be come forward, 
i and of which may be made another planta-: 
tion; plunging each planting in the bark-bed, 
&c. as above ; thus may you haye three young 
fucceflions advancing in diffetenc ftages of 
growth each year in ftorerpans ; fome ready 
for potting off fingly every autumn and fpring, 
whereby a large flock may be always kept up, 
as is more particularly neceffary for thofe/ 
who raife them for fale,' efpecially about Lon- 
don, for Covent-garden market, where amaz- 
ing quantities are brought for fale in fpring 
and fummer. 

Thofe who propagate large quantities of 
thefe plants annually, fhould always keep 
fome ftrong bulhy plants for furnifliing flips 
or cuttings for this purpofe. 

Propagation by Layers. — Such plants as are 
furnifhed with young bottom branches or 
flioots fituated low enough for laying, may 
be layed in fpring, in the ufual way ; every 
(hoot will readily emit roots, and be fit to 
tranfplant into feparate pots in autumn. 

By Seed. — This may be fown in fpring, in 
pots of light mould, and plunged in a mode- 
ratehot-bed; the plants will foon comeup, which 
when two or three inches high, pot diem off 
feparately in fmall pots; manage them as the 
others, and probably as they advance in growth 
may difcover fome new varieties. 

General Culture. v 
With refpect to the general culture of all 
thefe forts of common Alyrtle, they fucceed 
in the open air from May until the middle or 
towards the latter end of October, when re- 
move them in their pots to the green-houfe; or, 
in default of fufficient green-houfe room, fome 
of a low or moderate growth may be placed 
into a deep garden-frame under glaffes, allow- 
ing air fieely in all mild weather, by opening 
.the glaffes wide ; giving alfo moderate water- 
ing, in fimilar temperate weather, during win- 
ter, Sec. about once a week or ten days, and 
every other day at lcaft in fummer ; and ac- 
cording as they advance in growth, fhift them 
! into larger pot's; which may be neceffhry every 
year to one or other of them. See Green- 
house Plants. 

In training thefe fluubs, obfervc, that, as 
they naturally branch out all around, often 
feathered quite to the bottom, in a beautiful 
manner, if you deiign any (hall form ftantl- 
ards with bulhy heads for variety, trim off 
the lower (hoots gradually fo as to form a 
llntight clean Item, one, two, or three feet 
hi» lit then fuller them to branch out every 
way at top to form a head : but thole which 
arc intended to be low and branchy quite to 
the bottom, lhould have the lateral Jhoots en- 
4 Y 2 cou raged 
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couraged nearly in their own way, whereby 
they will be feathered all the way from bot- 
tom to top, and affume a more pitturefque 
appearance. "N 

Let them afterwards for the raoft part af- 
fume their own natural growth, except occa- 
iionally pruning any long rambling ihoots ; or 
when their heads become thin, draggling, and 
irregular, to fhortcn with a knife fuch fhoots 
as fhall appear proper, either in order to force 
out laterals to make good deficiencies, or to 
form regularity. 

Never praciife clipping thefe fhrubs with 
garden-fhears into globes, pyramids, &c. as 
iometimes done ; but let all* Decenary trim- 
ming be performed by knife, and that only in 
cafes of irregularity as above; for they always 
appear the raoft agreeable when they grow 
nearly according to nature. 

If the heads of any of thefe plants at any 
rime become very irregular, or thin and ftub- 
by, they may be renewed by heading down all 
the branches pretty fhort in fpring, and fhift- 
ing them into larger pots of frefh mould, 
with the ball of earth about their roots, af- 
fording plenty of water all fummer, and they 
will all branch out again numeroufly, and 
form handfome full heads by the fucceeding 
autumn. 

Sometimes when Myrtles are become very 
weak draggling (hooter's, with naked unfight- 
ly heads, it headed down, as above, in April 
or May, turned out of the pots, and plunged 
in a warm border of rich foil, giving plenty 
of water, they, by fending their fibres into 
the frefh earth, often break out with frefh 
vigour, and become fine full-headed plants by 
the end of fummer, when they may be taken 
up with balls to their roots, and potted in frelh 
earth. 

As the forts in general incrcafe in fizc, fhift 
them into larger pots. See Green-house 
Plants, and Shifting Plants. 



Propagation of the Stove Kinds. 

The tenderer kinds of Myrirn for the ftove 
arc commonly propagated by feeds ; though, 
when any are pretty branchy, it may alfo be 
tried by layers and cuttings. 

By occd. — This is procured from abroad by 
the dealers, preferved in fand, &c. and arrives 
in fpring, which fow as foon after as poffi- 
ble, in pots of frefli rich mould, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed ; the plants will come up 
the fame feafon ; which, when of two or 
three inches height, plant out in feparate fmall 
pots, plunge them alio in the bark-bed, fup- 
ply them with water, and manage them as 
other woody plants of fimilar temperament. 

By Layers. — The nrft fort in. particular 
often branch out low ; lay fome of the young 
fhoots in fpring, by jlit-laying or wiring, 
&c. plunging the pots, in which they are 
layed in the tan-bed ; they will probably be root- 
ed in one year, though it is fomctimes two be- 
fore they ftrike good root, when pot them off 
feparately. 

By Cuttings. —In May or June cut off fome 
fhort young fhoots from fuch of 'the plants as 
afford' them, plant them in pots of frefh com- 
poft, plunge them in the bark-bed, and cover 
them clofe with a low hand-glafs, giving due 
rcfrefhments of water; they will moft'ly take 
good root the fame year, and be fit to plant in 
feparate fmall pots. 

In the general management of thefe forts, 
keep them always in the ftove, except about 
a month in the heat of fummer, when they 
may be truftcd abroad. Let them flioot near- 
ly in their own way, keeping them, how- 
ever, to upright ftems, and fuffcr their heads 
to branch out according lo nature, except 
juft reducing very irregular fhoots : give fre- 
quent waterings in common with other woody 
plants of the ftove department, and (hitt 
them occafionally into larger pots. See Stovs 
Plants. 
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AVJEA, Virginia Mallow. 
_ . A genus of hardy, herbaceous, flowery, 
perennial plants of tall upright growth, gar- 
mfhed with lobatc and palmate leave*, andtlic 
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upper part with tubulous, pcntnpetalons, dioe- 
cious, white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dlac'ia Monadtlph'ia. 

Charaflers,] Calyx, an angtilatcd cup, 
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cut into five fegments. Corolla, five ob- 
long petals, joining below the' tube of the fila- 
ments. Stamina, many mbnadelphous fila- 
ments, coalefcing at their bafe, and topped with 
roundifl) antherae, Pistillum, an orbicular 
germen, with five or more ftyles, crowned with 
headed fligmata. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifh, depreffed capfule, with ten cells contain- 
ing folitary feeds. 
The fpecies arc, 

1. NAPiEA lavis. 

Smooth Nap&a.] Hath many thick, flefhy, 
creeping roots ; the {talks rife to about four 
feer high, garnifhed with fmooth lobate leaves 
placed alternately: from the bafe of the leaves 
comes out the flower foot-ftalk, fupporting 
three white flowers. 

2. Nap.ca fcabra. 

Rough Napaa.J Hath many thick roots 
which ftrike deep in the ground and joining at 
top in large heads; the ftalks rife feven or eight 
feet high, and divided into feveral leflerbranch- 
cs; thefe are garnifhed with rough palmate 
leaves, deeply cut into fix or feven lobes; 
from the upper part of the ftems, comes outfrom 
each joint a long foot-ftalk, fuftaining feveral 
tubulous white flowers divided above into five 
fpreading fegments or petals. 

Thefe plants are hardy, natives of North 
America : the firft fpecies is propagated by its 
creeping roots, which may be parted in au- 
tumn. The fecond is increafed by fowing the 
feeds in the common ground in fpring, and the 
young plants arifing may be tranfplanted in 
autumn, where they are to remain. 

NARCISSUS (Narcijfus) Daffodil. 

This genus confifts of a numerous family 
of eminent, bulbous-rooted, herbaceous per- 
ennials of the flowery race, for embellish- 
ing the pleafurc-garden, having all large tu- 
nicated, bulbous roots, crowned with feveral 
long narrow leaves, and ereel naked flower- 
ftalks, rifing from about eight or ten to fif- 
teen or eighteen inches high, each terminated 
by a fpatha, protruding one or more large 
hcxapctalous, liliaceous (lowers, having a large 
cup-fhaped nectarium in the centre. 

Clafs and order, Hexavdria Monotonia. 

Charatlcvs.~\ Calyx is an oblong, com- 
prcfled fpatha, opening on one fide, and wi- 
thering. Corolla, fix large, oval petals, 
externally inferted into, and furroundinga large 
cup-fhaped nc&arium ; thene&arium is mono- 
pctalous, and placed directly in the centre of 
the corolla, and relcmblcs a fort of cup or 
dilh. Stamina, fix fhoit a wl-fhaped la- 
ments affixed to the tube of the ncaavmm, 
and oblong anthems. Pisti llum, a rounu- 
ilh thrcc-comcrcd gcrmcu below the corolla, 



longflender ftyle, and trifid ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a Toundifh, obtufe-trigon'ous, tri-' 
locular, trivalvular capfule, having numerous 
roundifh feeds. 

To this celebrated genus belong alfo all the 
forts of Jonquilla, or Jonquil. 
- There are about twelve fpecies, fome of 
them furnifhing a numerous train of beauti- 
ful varieties ; one of the fpecies, Common 
Daffodil, grows wild in England, &c. but 
it never thelefs poflefles merit as a garden- 
flower : mod of the others are originally of 
foreign growth, but are hardy enough to 
profper in our flower-borders, and feveral of 
which have long adorned our gardens. All 
of them produce their flowers from a fpatha 
or fheath ; fome having but one, and fome 
many flowers from the fame fpatha, though 
the greater part are uniflorous; but the multi- 
florous kinds, called Polyanthos NarciJJus, hav- 
ing fuperior merit, are in moft efleein among 
the florifts ; but all the forts are very orna- 
mental flowers. 

Each flower of all the fpecies of this genus 
being furnifhed with that appendage called 
neftarium, which in thefe plants is always 
placed in the centre of the corolla, and as it 
in fhape refembles a fort of cup or little difh, 
it is, among gardeners and florifts, com- 
monly, but rather improperly, called the cup ; 
therefore in the following defcriptions of the 
fpecies, when we occafionally mention the cup, 
it muft always be underftood the nectarium. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Narcissus Pfeudo-Narcijfus. 

(Pfcudo - narcijfus) — or common Yellow 
Daffodil.] Hath a large, oblong, bulbous 
root, fending up feveral long, narrow, light- 
ered! leaves, a foot long, and half an inch 
broad, a little hollow along the middle ; amidft 
them, an upright flower-ftalk, twelve or fif- 
teen inchef high ; terminated by an uninorous 
fpatha, protruding one large yellow flower, 
having oval petals, and a bell-thaped, ercift, 
golden middlc-cup or ne&arium, waved, and 
equal in length with the corolla ; flowering m 
March and April. 

Varieties of this arc,] Common fingle-ftow- 
ered pale-vcllow Daffodil — deep-yellow — 
(.olden- cupped — double-flowered — double- 
'yellow with feveral cups wuhm one anotner 
-white with yellow cups— yellow and white 
— Tradcl'cant's large double — long tubed- 
flowercd— ihort-tubed— dwarf- (talked. 

This fpecies grows wild in great plenty in 
many of our woods and coppices, and under 
hedges in feveral parts of England; from 
which places, in the counties round London, 
the herb-folks or fimplcrs bring great quanti- 
ties 
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tic's in the fpring of the year, when in bloom, 
root and alt, and fell them about the ftreets. 
Its comiv.onncfs Tenders it of but liule efteem 
with manv ; contcjered, however, as an early 
and elegant rlowei , together with its exceed- 
ing hi\ rdinefs, and eaiy culture, arc iuffi- 
cien'c merits to entitle it to a place in every 
garden. 

2. Narcissus bkofcr. 
7\vc-cokured Incomparable Narciffus.'] Hath 

a large, oblong, bulbous root, crowned with 
long, narrow, dark-green leaves, twelve or 
fouueen inches long ; an upright flower-ftalk, 
about fifteen inches high, terminated by an 
unirlorous fpatha, protruding one large flow- 
er with white petals, and a hell-lhapcd, fpread- 
ing, golden ncclarium, waved on the margin, 
and equal in length with the corolla ; flower- 
ing in April. 

~ Varieties.] Common fingle-flowcred — femi- 
>doub!e-flowered — double- flowered — double- 
flowered, with the interior petals fomc white, 
and fomc yellow — with fulphur - coloured 
flowers. 

3. Narcissus poelicus. 
Potts' Daffodil, or common White Narciffus.] 

Hath a large bulbous root, crowned with fe- 
verai long, narrow, light-green leaves, a foot 
in length, and near half an inch broad, a little 
hollow along the middle ; amidft them an up- 
right fiower-'ftalk twelve or fifteen inches high, 
terminated by an uniflorous fpatha, protrud- 
ing one large, expanded, nodding, pure-white 
flower, having a (hort rotated or wheel-fhaped 
nectarium, (lightly crenatcd, andfringed on the 
border with a purple circle ; flowering in May, 
and is of exceeding fragrance. 

Varieties.] With purple-cupped flowers — 
yellow-cupped flowers — double-flowered : all 
of them with entire white petals. 

This fpecies is the ancient celebrated Nar- 
cijj'us of the Greek and Roman poets, which 
they fo greatly extol lor its extreme beauty 
and fragrance. 

£.. Narcissus Bulboeodium. 

(Bulboeodium) — or Pufli - leaved Yellow 
Daffodil, commonly called Hoop-pttticoat Nar- 
eijfus.] Hath a fmall bulbous root, crowned 
wuh Jcvcral narrow, fubulate, rufh-likc leaves, 
fix or tight indies long ; amidft them a (len- 
der, uptight ftower-ftalk, fix inches high, ter- 
minated by an uniflorous fpatha, protruding 
or.c yellow flower, having the ncclarium top- 
fhrj.td, much b.rgcr than the petals, and very 
broad nr.d fprcuding at the brim ; flowering 
in Aptil. 

From the large fprcading ncclarium of this 
fpecits, which bcinij three or lour times 
longer than tl.c petals, nairow at bottom and 
7 



widening gradually to the brim, fo as to re- 
ferable the ihape of fome old-faihioned,haop- 
petticoats, it obtained the name Hoop-petti- 
coat Narciffus. 

5. Narcissus Jerotiutts. 
Latefloivering fmall Autumnal Narciffus.] 

Hath a fmall bulbous root, crowned with a 
few narrow leaves; among them a jointed 
flower-ftalk, eight or nine inches high, ter- 
minated by an uniflorous fpatha, protruding- 
one white flower, having a ihort, fix-parted, 
yellow nedlarium ; flowering in autumn. 

6. N arcissus tazetta. 
(Tazetta) — or Multiflorous Daffodil, com- 
monly called Polyanthos-Narciffus.] Hath a 
very large, roundifh, bulbous root ; long, 
narrow, plane leaves ; an upright flower- 
ftalk, riling from ten or tweive inches to a 
foot and a half high ; terminated by a multi- 
florous fpatha, protruding many large, fpread- 
ing, white and yellow flowers in a clufler, 
having each a bell-lhapcd neiStarium -fhorter 
than the corolla ; flowering in February, 
March, and April, and is very fragrant. 

The varieties of this are very numerous, 
coniifting of about eight or nine principal 
forts, each of which having many interme- 
diate varieties. 

Principal Varieties are,] With entire, white 
flowers in large bunches — with white petals 
and yellow ne&arium, or middle cup — white 
petals and fulphur-colourcd nectarium — white 
petals and orange-coloured nectarium — with 
entire yellow flowers— yellow petals and o- 
rangc-coloured cup — yellow petals and fill? 
phur-colourcd cup — double-flowered of each 
of thefe varieties: all of which are multi- 
florous, or many flowers in a cluftcr from each 
fpatha. 

Of each of thefe principal varieties are 
many intermediate ones, as above obferved, 
varying from each other in fome little particu- 
lars; amounting in the whole greatly above 
an hundred in the florifts' catalogues, each va- 
riety diftinguifhed by a name according to the 
fancy of the firft raifcr of it ; which varie- 
ties, however, and their names, often varying 
in thecourfc of time, and in dilTcient places, it 
would be imncccfl'ary to attempt the. enume- 
rating any other here than the above principal 
(landing varieties: they are all very pretty (low- 
ers, and make a chaiming appearance in the 
flower-bowlers, Sec. they are alio finely adapt- 
ed for blowing in glafl'cs of water, 01 in pots, 
to ornament 100ms in winter. 

The name Polyanthos Narciffus, uuinlly giv- 
en to this fpecits, (ignifies Many-dowerctl 
Narciffus, many flowers gloving from the 
fame fpatha, in a clofc head 01 cluftcr, like a 
tiufs 
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frufs of the Polyahthos Primrofe, which has 
alfo the name Polyanthos, frpm many flowers 
growing in a head. See Primula. 

Jonquil Kinds. 
• There is but one fpecies of the true Jon- 
quil, but which admits of feveral varieties, all 
of the multiflorous kind, and very pretty fpring- 
flowers of delightful fragrance, and have long 
ornamented many curious flower-gardens. 

7. Narcijfus Jonquilla. 
(JonqaillaJ—or Jonquil, fometimes called 

Rtijh-leaved Daffodil.] Hath an oblong, bul- 
bous, brown root, fending up feveral long, 
femi-cylindric, fubulate, rufh-like, bright-green 
leaves ; amidft them an upright green-flower- 
ftalk, a foot or fifteen inches high, terminated 
by a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many 
yellow flowers, moftly expanded like a radius, 
each having a hemifpherical-bell-fhaped, cre- 
nated nedtarium, fhorter than the petals; 
flowering in April, and generally of a fine fra- 
grance. 

Varieties are,] Jonquil minor -with fingle 
flowers — Jonquil major with fingle flowers — 
ftarry-flowered — yellow and white-flowered — 
white-flowered — femi-double-flowered dou- 
ble-flowered — and large double inodorous Jon- 
quil ; all of them multiflorous, the Angles in 
particular: but fometimes the doubles produce 
only two or three flowers from a fpatha, and 
the'fingles commonly fix or eight. 

All the forts of Jonquilla have fo fine a 
fhape, fo foft a colour, and fo fweet a fcent, 
that they arefome of the moft agreeable fpring 
flowers. 

Lcfs common Narcijfus Kinds. 

8. Narcissus calathimts. 
Calathinc Multiflorous Yclltr.v Narcijfus.] 

Hath a large bulbous root, crowned with 
long, narrow, pkine leaves ; and amidft them 
an creel, robuft flowcr-ftalk, terminated by 
a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many large, 
entire, yellow flowers, having a belUhaped, 
flightly crcnated neclarium, equal in length 
with the petals. 

9. Narcissus odorus. 
Sweet-fccntcd Starry Yellow Narciffus.Jhhnh 

a bulbous rout; narrow leaves; ere it flowcr- 
ftalk, a foot or more high, terminalcd by a 
fub-multiflorous fpatha, pi on tiding fometimes 
but one, and fometimes feveral cntiicly yel- 
low (lowers, liming a cnmpanulatcd, lix- 
partcd, fmoth ncflariuin, half the length of 
the petals. 

10. N A H c 1 s s v s triandrm. 
Trinitrons, or Thrrt-ihmtntth rrfltxtd 

White Narei/Jhs.] Hath a bulbous root; very 
narrow, 1 ulii-like leaves ; cretf (lowcr-ltalk. 
terminalcd by an uiiilloroiis (patln, p;oti tid- 



ing one reflexed white flower, having a bell- 
fhaped, crenated neftarium, half the length of 
the petals, and with moftly triandrous or three 
ftamina. 

Variety.] With pale-yellow flowers. 

11. Narcissus tril'obus. 

Trilobate Yellow Narcijfus.] Hath a bul- 
bous root ; narrow rufh-like leaves , .and erect 
flower-ftalks, terminated by a fub-multiflorous 
fpatha, protruding fometimes but one or two, 
and fometimes feveral yellow flowers, having 
a bell-fhaped, three-lobed neaarium, half the 
length of the petals. 

12. Narcissus minor. 

Minor Yellow Winter Daffodil] Hath a 
fmall bulbous root; plane leaves, eight or ten 
inches long, and more than half a one broad ; 
an eredl: flovver-ftalk, terminated by an uni- 
florous fpatha, protruding one nodding yellow 
flower, with fpear-fhaped petals, having an 
obconic, fix-parted, waved neftarium, equal 
to the length of the corolla ; flowering in 
winter, or very early in fpring. 

General Defcription, 
All thefe twelve fpecies of NarciJ/us are of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, and univerfally per- 
ennial in root, but annual in leaf and flower- 
ftalk; all of which rife annually in fpring, 
immediately from the crown of tlie bulb, firft 
the leaves, and in the midft of them the flower- 
ftalk, one only from each root, entirely naked 
or leaflefs, each terminated by a fpatha or 
fheath, which opens on one fide to protrude 
the flowers, and then withers; the flowers, as 
before obferved, are all hcxapctalous, each 
furnifhed with a nectarium in the centre, and 
are large and confpicuous, appearing moftly 
in die fpring feafon, generally from March or 
April until June, fucceeded by ripe feed in 
July; then the leaves and flower-ftalks decay, 
and the roots then defift from growing for 
fome time ; at which period of reft is the only 
proper time to take up or tranfplant the root's 
from one place to another, or to feparate the 
off-fcts: for they all multiply abundantly by 
off-fct young bulbs from the main root, info- 
much that a fingle bulb will in one or two 
years be incrcafed into a large duller of feve- 
ral bulbs, cloicly placed together, and which 
everv fecond or third year (hould be taken up 
at tlie above period in order to be feparated ; 
and each oft-lit fo feparated commences u 
ditline't plant, which being planted again in 
autumn, purines (lowers the following Cum- 
mer, alike in every telpccl to thole oV their 
ufpeolive parent bulbs. See BuLKi: s. 

All the fpecies aiefo hardy that they pro- 
I'per in any common foil of a garden : obu-rv- 
iiif, however, to allow the linci fu"s oi Po- 
ly.mPtcs 
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ha*ithss-Narciffits in particular, principally a 
warm ilry fituation; all the others may be 
planted any whf re in the open dry borders 
and flower-beds. " 

The firft {even fpecies ,are thole the mod 
commonly known in the Englifh gardens; all 
of which produce ornamental flowers; but the 
Polyanthus- Narcijj'us is among the florifts 
clleemed the chief of the Nafcijjhs tribe, both 
on account of its mode of flowering, i. e. in 
a large clutter from each fpatha, and from the 
vail l'ource of variety ir affords in the different 
properties of" its flowers; fo that almoll every 
eminent florift cultivates this fpecies and its 
varieties with great afllduity, and are often 
particularly induflrious in railing new varie- 
ties from feed, efpeciaily die Dutch florill 
and when any new variety is lb obtained, 
propagates itfelf plentifully by ofF-fets of th< 
root like the other forts, whereby the ftock in 
two or three years will be greatly increafed. 

With' refpeel to the merit of the fpecies in 
general as flowering plants, all the forts may 
be confidered as fome of the moil beautiful 
of our bulbous-rooted fpring flowers for orna- 
menting the borders, &c. of the pleafure-gar- 
den, and have a very fine effecl when dif- 
pofed in patches in aflemblage with other bul- 
bous flowers of the fpring. 

The bulbs or roots of all the forts may be 
had at mod of the nurfery-gardens, and ol 
the feedfmen, at the proper feafon, i. e. fron 
September until Chriilraas, or even unti 
fpring. 

Sea/on and Method of Planting, bfc. 

The bell general feafon for planting all 
thefe bulbs is autumn, from about the begin- 
ning or middle of September until Novem- 
ber, in which they will flower confiderably 
ftronger, as well as furnilh a greater incrcaic 
of off-fets than thofe planted later, or not till 
Ipring : if, however, fome roots arc retained 
out of ground until February, they will fuc- 
cred thole cf the autumnal planting in flow- 
ering, whereby you may vary and prolong 
the continuance of the bloom ; but thefe late- 
planted roots always flower weaker, fome noi 
at all, and at 'bell with inferior beauty, and 
fhortcr continuance, and furnilh but a bad 
incrcafc of roots; therefore always confidcr 
autumn as the proper \ [anting feafon for the 
principal blow. 

In planting them, obferve the following 
modes of difpofu'mn : 

Tliofc you delign to difpofe in the open 
bordeis or other compartments, in af!'cmbl.igc 
with other bulbous fiWci:, &c. I flv.uld ad- 
vile them to be depolited in little patches, of 
about three or fuur toots in each, planting \ 



them either with a blunt dibble, or hole them 
in with a garden trowel, three or fouf inches 
deep; in which mode of difpofition they will 
fhow their flowers more confpicuoufly and 
ornamental than if planted fingly, as each 
patch of plants will difplay their flowers in a 
duller, which will ftrike the eye mod agree- 
ably. 

When intended to plant a quantity in beds 
by themfelves, in order to exhibit a full bloom 
all together in one place, as is often pradtifed 
to the fine PofyantJios-NarciJJits, Jonquils, &c. 
have the beds four feet wide, with foot and 
a half or two-feet-wide alleys between ; in 
which beds plant the roots in rows length- 
ways, nine inches afunder; planting them 
either with a blunt-ended dibble, or drill them 
in with a hoe, three or four inches deep, and 
fix diftant in each row, covering them regu- 
larly with the earth, and rake the furface 
fmoothly. 

Having planted the roots in either of thefe 
methods, all the culture they require is to be 
kept clean from weeds ; and they will all 
flower in due perfection the following fpring 
and fummer. 

But the Polyanthos-Narciffus and Jonquil, as 
we formerly obferved, being of. the multiflo- 
rous kinds, and confidered of fuperior value 
and beauty, to blow them in the higheil per- 
fection, curious florifts bellow particular care 
in their culture : fome prepare beds of corn- 
poll, as for the fine hyacinths, &c. and ma- 
nage them in the fame manner, particularly 
the Polyanthos - Narcijj'us : remark, however, 
that, in default of luch prepared compofts, 
&c. you need not be under any great anxiety, 
for they generally fuccecd very well in any 
good, light, rich earth of a garden, in a warm, 
funny, (hcltcrcd fituation, with the beds a 
iltlc elevated above the common level, out 
of the reach of copious moillure in winter ; 
fo having the ground formed into four-fect- 
wide beds, in which plant the roots in rows 
nine inches afunder, as before directed; and 
in winter and early in fpring give occafional 
flicker of mats from cutting frofls and other 
inclement weather, efpeciaily after the flowcr- 
buds appear above ground. 

All the forts of thefe bulbs, planted in either 
of the above methods, may be fufFercd to re- 
in in the ground two or three years or 
more, unrcmoved ; when by their being in- 
creafed by off- lets into large hunches, each 
will fend up fevcral flowcr-llalks, and fhow 
large duller of flowers, appearing conlidcr- 
•I y more confpicuous and beautiful than 
hen the flowcr-llalks rife fingly : remark, 
ever, it is proper lo take up the bulbs in 
general 
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general every third or fourth year, in order to' 
feparate the off-lets, which in" that time will 
he increafed fo greatly in number, that the 
bulbs preffing clofe againft one another, the 
inner ones will be fo much comprefTed and 
weakened, as greatly to impede their efforts 
for flowering. 

But where thefe bulbs are intended for fale, 
they fhould generally be lifted once a year, 
or once every two years, otherwife, as by 
their growing clofe in chillers preffmg againft 
one another, they will be flattened thereby, 
and rendered unfightly, and lefs falcable. 

The only proper time of year for talcing up 
■all the forts is foon after they have done flow- 
ering, when their leaves and flow'er-ftalks af- 
Tume a ftate of decay; at which time of lift- 
in^ the bulbs, fcparate them all fingly, and 
the fmaller-off-fets from the larger, referring 
the large roots for planting again in the prin- 
cipal compartments, and the i'mallcr may be 
depofited in nurfery beds for a year or two, to 
gain ftrength, when they will become proper 
•blowing roots ; and may then be taken up at 
the proper feafon, in order for planting where 
wanted. 

When the roots are lifted at the above pro- 
per feafon, they may either be planted again 
•dirc£tly s or in a month or fix weeks after; or 
may be cleaned and dried, and retained out of 
the ground in a dry room, two or three months, 
or longer, if occafion (hall require; but, as 
before fuggefted, 1 mould advife the principal 
part to be committed to the earth again in 
autumn, i. c. in September, October, or No- 
vember. 

Blowing them in Glaffcs of Water, &c. in 
JVinicr, to ornament Rooms. 

The Pofyant/ios-Narciffh, and fomc other 
large Narciffus kinds, aiid the large Jonquils, 
are alfo in great eftccm for blowing in glafles 
of water, in rooms, in winter, and early in 
fpring, before thofe in the open ground come 
into bloom ; any of the other fpecies may alfo 
he flowered in the fame manner ; obferving 
to procure fuch roots as were lifted at the pro- 
per feafon above mentioned, houfed, and pre- 
fer vpd dry, firm, and found. 

The glaffcs for this ufc arc of the bottle kind, 
of about two or three to five or fix-gill fi/.e, 
with a fhaight upright body, widcll at bot- 
tom, and with a wide concave mouth to contain 
each one bulb, as explained under the article 
Hyacinth, and arc fold at moft of thcglafs 
and feed /hops. The feafon for uling them is, 
any time in winter, or early in fpring, from 
October or November till February or March : 
obferving to rill them with frclh foft water, fo 
full as the bottom of the bulb may jnfl touch 
it ; fo place one bulb in each gluts ns a fore- 



fa id, and piacc the glaffes in any light vvarrh 
room near the windows, or, if where the fun 
comes; it will be of additional advantage : the 
roots will foon fend out fibres downward into 
the water, and leaves and floWer-ftalks at top, 
and flower ftrong and agreeably in the dead 
feafon of winter, and beginning of fpring, at- 
tended with a delightful fragrance. 

The water fhould always be kept up to the 
proper height in the glaffes, adding an entire 
frefh fupply every two or three weeks, or ac- 
cording as the old becomes fcetid or foul. 

We- may fee many of thefe bulbous-rooted 
plants blown in the above manner, in great 
perfection, in winter and fpring, in thefeed- 
fliops in London ; particularly the Poljanthos- 
Narciffus, and fine Jonquils, Hyacinths, &c. 

The fame plants may alfo be brought to 
early bloom in pots. Plant the bulbs in pots 
of light earth, or fandy foil, which place in a 
warm room, as directed for the glafles, plac- 
ing them in plates of water occafionally, when 
the earth wants moiftening, and take them 
out again when moift enough ; and thus they 
will blow at an early feafon. 

But fuch as have the advantage of (loves, 
orhot-houfes, Sec. may obtain the moft early 
bloom, by introducing die above glaffes and 
pots of bulbs therein, placing them upon 
(helves, or where convenient ; or fome of 
thofe pots may.be plunged in the bark-bed to 
forward their flowering; and ther will hereby 
all produce very fine flowers from December 
till the end of March, without much trouble. 

We tnufl- obferve, that to enjoy the plea- 
fure of this winter floral fcene of thefe kinds, 
the iargeft bulbs arc always to be chofen, 
otherwife it will be impoffible to compafs it 
with anv degree of perfection. 

The bulbs made ufc of for this purpofe, 
although they rarely ferve for the fame ufe 
again, yet they will not be loft, but may be 
continued in vigour for increafe, provided 
they arc taken out of the glaffcs or pots as 
foon as the flowers are gone off, and after 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, plant 
them in beds of mould to (land till the proper 
lifting feafon; in the mean time they will there 
multiply by otF-fets, and thus prove a nurfery 
to fupply your pots and glafles. 

Any or all (he forts of Narciffus may be ob- 
; tained at moft of the principal nurfcrics and 
fecd-fhops, where they arc commonly fold by 
the hundred, or dozen, or as may be required, 
which, in the common uniflorous kinds, both 
of yellow white forts, arc generally from two 
or three to five or ten (hillings per hundred, 
or nearly in proportion for fmalicr quantities: 
but the larger kinds, and thel'olvanthos-Nar- 
ciiVus, are in fome, double or treble that price, 
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and fome forts very coniiderably more; the 
Jonquils are commonly about tive to ten or 
twelve millings, according to the forts, or 
whether fingle or double, as the largeft double 
kinds are much higher priced, efpecially the 
large Dutch forts for blowing in glaffes, Sec. 

Molt of the principal nurfery-men and 
feedfmen about London import a great variety 
of the Polyanthas - Narciftus annually from 
"Holland and Italy, the Dutch in particular, 
being famous for railing many new varieties 
of this fpecies, and of all other curious bul- 
bous-rooted flowers, from feed, with which 
they lupply this and other countrics> and make 
us pay well for their induftry. 

However, after procuring a few roots of 
each fort, vou may with care greatly increafe 
the Mock in two or three years. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts of Narcif- 
fus is effected principally by their abundant 
otF-fets from the roots ; alio by feed to obtain 
new varieties. 

By Off-lets. — All the forts increafe plenti- 
fully by off-fet-bulbs from the main roots an- 
nually ; and the proper time for feparating 
them is in fummer, when they have done 
flowering, and the leaves and ftalks begin to 
decay, as obferved of odier bulbous roots ; 
at which time the roots may either be taken 
up every year or two, to feparate the off-fets, 
but ibould not remain longer unremoved than 
three years, when each root will be then mul- 
tiplied by its off-fets into a large clufter, and, 
as we before noticed, it is neceflary to lift 
them, efpecially the principal forts, to divide 
the increafed parts ; refei ving the main bulbs 
to plant, as before directed, for the fucceed- 
ing year's bloom ; and the off-fcts fhould be 
fet in nurfery rows, planted two inches deep, 
either by dibble or in drills, and fix inches 
from row to row j to remain to have one or 
two years growth, when they will have be- 
come large bulbs capable of producing flowers 
in full perfection ; and being then taken up at 
the proper fcafon, may be planted in autumn 
following, in any place where required. 

By Seed. — This mode of propagation is 
rarely practifed to any but the Polyanthos- 
TN'arciffus, and (hat principally for the fake of 
new varieties: I would obferve, however, 
that this work of raihng them from feed is 
exceedingly tedious, as it will be often fix or 
feven years bdbie the fecdlings will flower in 
perfection ; it is nevertheless pra&ifed by many 
ti'rious florills, moie particularly thofc of 
Holland, as before obferved, who exceed all 
the world in their patience and induftry in 
railing feed ling bulbous (lowers, fur increas- 
ing Hit number of new varieties, which they 



often fell at a high-price ; and the following i» 
the method of railing fecdlings of the Narcinus 
kind. 

The feed ripens in June or July, which 
low foon after in pots or boxes of light rich 
earth, half an inch deep ; then place them to 
have only the morning fun till October, at 
which time place them in a full funny fitua- 
tion for the winter, allowing them {belter in 
fevere frofts. In March or April they will 
come up : give frequeut fprinklings of water, 
and occafional fhade from the mid fun at their 
rirft appearance ; and as the warm feafon ad- 
vances, move the pots to an eaftern afpect, 
to have only the morning fun till ten or eleven 
o'clock. In June or July the leaves will de- 
cay, when ftir the furface lightly, and clear 
off the decayed leaves, all. weeds and moffi- 
nefs, then lift a little fine mould over the fur- 
face, half an inch thick, repeating it again in 
October or November ; and here let them re- 
main undifturbed till the third year, each year 
repeating the above work ; and in the third 
fummer, at the decay of the leaves, take up 
the bulbs, and feparate the largeft, which 
plant in beds, by drilling, in rows, five or fix: 
inches afunder, and three deep ; and the fmall 
bulbs you may fcatter, mould and all, on the 
furface of another bed, and cover them two 
or three inches deep with fine eanh, which 
after a year's growth may be tranfplanted in 
rows, as above. 

In thefe beds let the fecdlings remain till 
they fhow flowers, and after the fecond year's 
bloom you will be able to judge of their pro- 
perties, when mark the good forts, and ma- 
nage them as already directed for the blowing 
roots. 

NECTARIUM, (from Neflar, or honey) 
a part of the corolla forming a fort of appen- 
dage to the petals of fome Sowers, and is of 
various ftruclures, figures, fizes, and fitua- 
tions; is generally hollow, or with a cavity, 
fomctimes containing the Nectar or honey 
under a fluid-form that oozes from the plant, 
and is fuppofed to ferve fome fecret purpofc of 
fructification. 

The Ncffarium, however, although a part 
belonging to the corolla, isconfidercd diftindt 
from the petals, as differing therefrom in point 
of llructurc, form, and fize, yet. is often of 
the fame texture of the petals, and often of a 
different nature. 

But the N({/(irium appears in a wonderful 
variety of forms, &i\ in different genera ; in 
fome it is united with the petals, in others fe- 
parate. Its lituation is fomctimes within, and 
fomctimes withoutlidc of the corolla ; fomc- 
times in the calyx, and fomctimes on theger- 
tnen, filaments, and atnhersc. In figure, in 
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ibme forts, it is in form of atube, in others 
like a cup or di/h : in fome'it is wide and 
fpreading, often appearing like an additional 
petal ; and in fome is very large, equalling 
the whole corolla in fize, and fometimes larger, 
and very confpicuaus ; and in fome flowers it 
is very fuiall, frequently appearing like a pore, 
a point, fibres, Sec. in ibme it aflumes a horn- 
like appearance ; fometimes it fits clofe, and 
in fome it is elevated upon a fort of ft vie, or 
pedunculi, &c. and in a vaft variety of other 
forms. 

The Ne&arium, therefore, in point of fix- 
ation and figure, is exceedingly various in 
different genera, as before noticed, but is fre- 
quently fituated at the bafe of the corolla ; 
fometimes in form of a narrow tube, as in 
fome monopetalous tubular flowers, the lower 
part or tube being generally found to contain 
the Neftar we formerly mentioned : in many 
'flowers its fituation is alfo at the bafe, and 
ftretch out behind very confpicuoufly into a 
•long tube, like a horn or a cock's-fpur, as in 
Jark-fpur, nafturtium, toad's flax, columbine, 
balfamine, orchis, &c. fometimes it is fituated 
in the centre of the corolla, and fhaped like a 
.cup or a bell, as in NareiJJus, and in which 
■it is frequently, or moft generally, called the 
cup, in fome of which fpecies it is very large 
and confpicuous : in fome genera it is fwoln 
like a bladder, and hollow, as in cypripedium, 
or lady's-flipper, in which it is fituated in the 
midft of the five petals, and is of lingular 
ftrucTiure, very large, and fancied to refemble 
the fhape of a flipper, or wooden fhoe. In 
paflion-flower it is fituated in the middle of 
the corolla, confifling of many fhort beauti- 
ful fibres, difpofed in rays, in three feries or 
circular rows round the frvlc, forming a fort 
of triple crown, exhibiting a Angularly curi-. 
ous appearance ; which is alfo the cafe of the 
Nc&aria in many other genera. 

When the Nc&arium is diftindr. from the 
petals, it is commonly very irregular, and 
affords many Angular and curious variations. 

Any farther description of this ftriking ap- 
pendage, or ftiperfiuity of the corolla, would 
be imneccflary in this place, as being fo very 
different in different genera, and both its form 
and fituation is attended to in difcriminating 
the charaaers of the refpeiStive genera that are 
furnilhcd with a Ntflarium. 

The Nc&arium often fumifhes one of the 
cffcntial marks in difcriminating the charac- 
ters of many genera. 

Flants which have the Ncclarium cntiiely 
diftinft from the petals, that is, not united 
with their fuMancc, are commonly poifon- 
ous, in fome degree, fneh as the aconititm or 
monk's-hood, columbine, dog's-bane, helle- 



bore, afcicpias or fwallow-wort,' nigefla, ole- 
ander, narcijfus, ditfamnus alius, or white dif- 
tany, and feveral other forts. 

NEPETA, Nop, or Cat-mint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials for 
variety in the pleafure-garden, and for medi- 
cal ufe ; rifing with flender branching ftems, 
a foot or two high; garaifhed with heart- 
fhaped and lanceolate leaves, and the branches 
terminated by verticillate fpikes of monopeta- 
lous ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

Charailers.] Calyx is monophylious, tu- 
bulous, and five-parted at top. Corolla 
is monopetalous, with a cylindric incurved 
tube, ringent or gaping at top ; the upper lip 
roundifh, eniarginated, and erect, the under 
one large, roundifh, concave, and entire. Sta- 
mina, two long and two fhort filaments, ter- 
minated by incumbent antherse. Pistillum, 
a quadrifld germen, flender ftyle, and bifid 
acute ftigma. Per.icak.pium, none; the 
feeds lodged naked in the calyx. 

There are feveral different fpecies, but not 
more than one common in the Engli fh gar- 
dens, viz. 

Nepeta Cataria. 

(Cataria) — or Common Cat-mini.] Hath a 
creeping perennial root ; many upright fquare 
ftems, branching two feet high ; heart-fhaped, 
dentated-ferrated, oppofite. leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, each on a long foot ftalk ; and the 
branches terminated by whorled fpikes of white 
ringent flowers, the' under verticilli having 
fhort pedicles : flowering in June. 

Varieties.] Larger Cat-mint— fmaller Cat- 
mint — narrow-leaved — blue-flowered — pur- 
ple-flowered. 

7'his fpecies and varieties have great fra- 
grance, partaking of mint and penny-royal; is 
cultivated in gardens both for medicine, and 
to effect variety in the herbaceous collections. 

The name Cataria, or Cat-mint, originates 
from the circumftance of the cats being fo re- 
markably fond of the plant that they eagerly 
repair to it, roll thcmfelvcs thereon,' bite and 
tear it to pieces, chewing it in their mouths, 
and often in a fhort time entirely deftroy the 
plants. It has been by fome obferved, that if 
you raife tin's plant from feed, and it remains 
where l'own. the cats will not meddle with 
it, but if by Hips, or if tranfplanted, they will 
loon dcllroy it. Whence proceeds the fay- 
ing 

Jf vou let it, the cats will eat it ; 

If vou fow it, the cats won't know it. 
This,' however, docs not always hold good 
invariably. 

It grows naturally in England by hedge- 
fides, and on the fides of banks, but it has 
4 Z 2 been 
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been long admitted an inhabitant of gardens, 
both for its angularity, and for medical- ufe. 

Its propagation is by feed, by parting the 
roots, and by flips or cuttings. 

By Seed. — Sow it either in autumn, or early 
in fpring, in any bed or border of light earth, 
and rake it in; and when the feedlings are 
two or three inches high, plant them out in 
nurfery-bcds to remain till autumn, and then 
tranfplanc them where they are to remain. 

Bv Parting the Roots. — In autumn or fpring 
divide the roots into flips, which, being plant- 
ed feparate, will loon become good plants. 

By Slips or Cuttings of die Branches. — In 
April, May, or June, flip or cut oft" a quan- 
tity of young ihoots, plant them in a (hady 
border, and fupply them with water: they will 
become good plants bv autumn. 

NERIUM, Oleander, or Rofe-Bay. 
This genus comprehends beautiful ever, 
green flowering fhrubs for the green-houfe 
and ftove, of upright branchy growth, adorn- 
ed with long, fpear-fhaped, (tiff, ever-green 
leaves ; and large monopetalous, funnel-thap- 
ed, quinquepartite, nectarious flowers, in 
clufiers, from the fides and ends of die branches, 
of very ornamental appearance. 

Clai's and order, Pcntandria Afsnogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is acutely hve-part- 
ed, frnall, and permanent. Corolla is mo- 
nopetalous and funnel-fhaped, a ftiort cylin- 
dric tube, having the upper part large, and 
divided into five broad, obtufe, oblique feg- 
ments, and a neftarium terminating the tube, 
being divided into many hair-like parts, ar- 
ranged in a coronated form. Stamina, fiv< 
very ihort, awl-fhnped filaments, terminated 
by arrow-pcintcd, connivent anthers, endini 
in long threads. Pistjllum, a roundifi 
bifid germcn, cylindric fiyle, and' truncated 
fh'gma. Pf.ricak.phjm, two long, taper, 
acuminated, imivalvular pods, furnilhed with 
numerous oblong feeds, placed imbticatim, 
and crowned with down. 

There arc fecial fpecics, confiding of one 
for the green-houfe; t!w others for the flovc ; 
but the former, is the mofi noted in our gar- 
dens, and furnifhes fevcral elegant varieties. 
Green-houfe Kinds. 
i. Nerium, Oleander. 
( Oleander )~Cw.rry,n Oleander, cr Rofe- 
f>ay.] Rifes with an upright woody flem, 
branching (i:: ox eight feet high, having a 
pin pie or grcjn baik'in different forts; long 
fpcur-lh-.ped, ftiff.kaves, from about three to 
five or fix inches long, and one broad, plated 
Urnatc or by threes round the branches : and 



at the axillas and ends of the (hoots large loofe 
bumbo, of very ornamental flower, of differ- 



ent colours and properties in die varieties. 
Flowering in July and Auguft. 

Varieties. ] Red-flowered Oleander — fcarlet- 
flowcred — white-flowered — broad-leaved dou- 
ble-flowered- — ftriped double-flowered — ftriped 
leaved. 

~ This fpecies and varieties are not only fine 
ever-greens, but produce large clufiers of ex- 
ceeding ornamental flowers: the double-blof- 
fom kinds in particular- have fuperior beauty, 
the flowers being very large, and the corolla 
multiplied in feveral feh'es, having fome re- 
femblance to middling double rofes ; are nu- 
merous, very confpicuous, and fragrant, con- 
tinuing in fucceflion a month or two in full 
luftre. 

They are exotics from the ifland of Crete and 
India, but all the varieties are hardy enough 
to fucceed in the open air here in fumnier, and 
in a green-houfe in winter. 

Obferve, however, the double-flowered 
kinds being rather of a more tender tempera- 
ture than the Angles,, that they generally 
flower the mofl perfectly when indulged with 
a ftove, even if only placed therein, or in a 
glafs-cafe, about the" time of year they are ex- 
pected to make an effort for flowering, and 
their flowers will continue longer in beauty; 
often exhibiting a fucceflion of elegant flower*, 
from July until October. 

Let all the forts be potted in light "rich com-- 
poft, and move them into the green-houfe, &c 
in autumn, at the approach of cold weather-. 
Supply them with water once a week in win- 
ter, or oftener, according as they (hall feem \o 
require, but give more frequent waterings in 
fummer, in proportion to the heat and drought 
of the foafon; and according as they advance 
in fixe, fhift them into larger pots* of frefli 
mould : their further gencrarculture is as di- 
rected for other fhrubby green-houfe exotics. 
Hot-hoifc, or Stove Kinds. 

2. Nerium odorutn. 

Swett-fcent'td Rofebay, or Oleander.] Ole- 
ander with tcrnate linear-lanceolate leaves, 
and many-parted ncctaria. 

3. Nerium antidyfentericum. 
Untidy/enteric oval-leaved Rofebay, or Olean- 
der. \ Oleander with oval-oblong leaves and 
flowers, in a terminal panicle. 

4. Nkrjum coronarium. 
Broad-leaved Rofebay, or Oleander.} Ole- 
ander with elliptic leaves, and two-flowered 
peduncles from the forks of the branches. 

Variety.] With an oblong leaf, and double 
while fweet fecnted flower. 

5. Nerium zclameum. 
Ceylon oppofiie- leaved Oleander.] With crcft 

branches, and fpcur-lhapcd oppolitc leaves, 

6. Nkkium 
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6. Nerium divarication. 
' Divaricated-branched Oleander.'] With the 
branches diyerging afunder, lanceolate-rovate 
leaves, and white flowers. 

Their Propagation. 

Their propagation is by layers, cuttings, 
and by fuckers from the root. 
■ By Layers. — This may be performed any 
time from March until May, but the earlier 
the better ; and the youngeft lower branches 
are to be chofen; which lay by flit-laying: 
give plenty of water all fummer as they lhall 
require, and they will be moftly rooted by the 
following autumn; but by- plunging the pots 
in which they are layed, in a bark-bed, the 
rooting of the' layers may be greatly forward- 
ed : when properly rooted tranfplant them into 
feparate pots- 

By Cuttings. — In fpring or the early part 
of fummer, take ofF cuttings of the young 
fhoots, five or fix inches long, and plant them 
in large pots of rich mould, which place un- 
der glafles, and give water and {hade occa- 
fionally : but if plunged in a bark-bed it will 
promote and forward their rooting more ef- 
fcaually. 

By Suckers. — Suckers often arife from the 
bottom, fometimes furnifhed with roots, but 
if not, give each a fmall flit at the loweft part ; 
then apply, frefh mould around it, and fibres 
will be emitted by the end of fummer ; then 
take them ofFand pot them feparately. 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco-plant. 

This genus of plants are tall herbaceous 
annuals of America, where they are culti- 
vated in vaft quantities for their leaves, of 
which is prepared that well known commo- 
dity called Tobacco ; and are railed here^ in 
many gardens for variety, which they eftec'l 
moft agreeably in their upright growth, and 
noble large foliage; they riling each with an 
upright ftrong ftem, from three to fix or eight 
feet high, branchy at top; ornamented with 
large, oblong, fimpk leaves, from about ten 
or twelve inches to a foot and a half long, 
and proportionally broad ; and monopetalous. 
infuntlibuliform flowers terminating ail the 
branches plentifully in loofo hunches. 

Clafs and order, P&itandria Aknsgynia. 

Charallen.] Calyx is mmiophyllous, live- 
parted, ami permanent. Corolla is mo- 
nopctalous, infutulibuliform, having a long 
lube, fprcailing above, there terminating in 
five parts. Stamina, five long itibulate 
filaments, and oblong anthera;. Pi s r 1 1. lum, 
an oval gcmien, long, llender llylo, and ca- 
pitated cmaiginate.1 lligma. Pericarimum, 
an oval, furrowed, bilon.lar caplulc, open- 
ing at top, and numerous kidney-Ihapcd IccJs. 



Tobacco was introduced into Europe in 
the year 1560, difcovered firft in the ifland 
Tobago in America, and by the natives is 
called Tabacy. hence the Englifli appellation- 
Tobacco ; but the generic name Nicotiana is 
derived from one Mouf. Nicot, who firft intro- 
duced the leed of the plants into the European, 
gardens^ 

. There are feveral fpecies,. but the moft re- 
markable forts known in the Englifli gardens,, 
are the two following: 

1. Nicotiana Tabacum.^ 

Common Virginia Tobacco, ,] Hath fibry roots; 
an upright, round, ftrong item, rifing from 
about five or fix to eight or nine feet high, 
dividing near die top into branches; very 
.large, fpear-fhaped-oval, fefDle, decurrent 
leaves, from ten to eighteen inches long, and' 
half as broad; and the ftem and branches- 
'terminated by loofe panicles of ' acute pale-red- 
flowers. 

Varieties.} Great broad-leaved — narrow- 
leaved. 

2. Nicotiana rufiica. 

■ Rujlic Hardy Englifli Z«$a«fl:];.Hath a fi- 
bry root ; an upright firm ftem, rifing three 
or four feet high; large, oval, entire leaves, 
having foot-ftalks; and the ftem terminated 
by fmall loofe panicles of yellowilh-green- 
obtufe flowers.. 

Thefe plants are of the annual tribe; na- 
tives of moft parts of America, but toler- 
ably hardy, fo as to profper in our gardens 
•as m their native foil : the firft fort, however,, 
is rather a little tender while young, requir- 
ing generally to be raifed and forwarded in a 
hot-bed until May ; but the fecond_ fpecies is; 
exceeding hardy, and was the fort firft intro- 
.duccd into the Englifli gardens ; and being fo 
hardy as to ripen great plenty of feeds freely 
every year, and that from the fcattered or felt- 
fown feeds in autumn,, the plants rile plenti- 
fully the following fpring without trouble, as if 
natives of England: from which circumftan- 
ccs, in this country, it is often called Englifli 
Tobacco. The firft fpecies, however, is the 
find! plant, both in its procerky of growth,, 
largcnefs of the leaves, ami beauty ot its flow- 
ers,' and fuperior in its economic;! ! property. 

They flower here in July and Augult : the 
flowers arc collected into chillers, each rlower 
is of one funncl-lhapcd petal, fpreading and. 
'five-parted above; continuing in fucceflioix- 
until the end of fummer; fiuxeeded by ripe, 
teeds in autumn. 

The feeds of thefe plants arc very fmall, 
generally about jooo in each caplulc* and 
flie whole produce of a lingle plant is efti- 
mated at 360,000. 
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With refpect to the merit of thefe fpecies 
in this country as garden-plants, they are cul- 
tivated in man^ curious gardens, as orna- 
mental annuals for the plealure-ground, but 
more particularly the firft fpecies, which, at- 
taining a fine majeftic ftature, adorned with 
moft luxuriant leaves, and large clufters of 
delicate red flowers terminating all the fhoots ; 
they in the whole exhibit an elegant appear- 
ance in. autumn. The fecond fort has alfo 
merit enough to recommend it for admittance 
in a collection in affemblagc with the others, 
•ecc. to effect a greater variety. Both the 
ioits are alfo cultivated in fome gardens for 
ufe, the leaves are the ufeful part ; are in per- 
fection early in Auguft, juft when they come 
into flower, and before the undcr-Ieaves begin 
, to wither. 

As both the fpecies perifh annually in 
winter, a frelh fupply mult be railed every 
fpring. 

Their Propagation. 

Their propagation is by feed annually in 
March or April, the firlV fort in a hot-bed, 
the fecond in the natural ground. 

Firft Sort. — This being rather a little ten- 
der whilft young, in order to have it brought 
to perfection as Toon in the fummer as poflible, 
it is proper to fow the feeds in a moderate hot- 
bed in March or April, covering them near a 
quarter of an inch deep : the plants will foon 
come up ; allow them frefh air daily, and occa- 
sional waterings ; managing them as directed 
for annuals of fimilar temperature, fuch as 
chryfanthemum, African marigolds, &c. and 
in Mav or early in June, when the feedlings 
are from about three to fix inches high, plant 
them out in moift weather, in the open ground: 
thofe defigned for ornament, plant fingly in 
the different compartments of the plcafure- 
garden, and thofe intended for ufc may be fet 
in rows any where, three fret afundcr ; as 
foon as planred give a good watering, and re- 
peat it occafionaliy till the plants have got 
frefh root ; and they will foon fet to growing 
luxuriantly, fo as to acquire their full ftature 
:n Tuly or Augult, and continue in beauty till 
October. ' 

Note, this fpecies may alfo be raifed by 
lowing the feeds in a warm border in April, 
for tranfplantation as above, or alfo occafion- 
all v by lowing in patches in the flower-borders, 
Sec to remain; thinning the plants to one in 
each paid). 

.Second Sort.— This fort being of a hardier 
nature, you may fow the feeds' in any bed or 
border in fpring; and rake them in 'lightly ; 
they will readily come up : when the plants 
arc three inches high, plant them out where 



they arc to remain ; or may fow- the feed in 
patches to remain, and thin the plants to one 
in each patch, as above. 

NIGELLA, (Nigella) Fennel-flower, or 
Devii-in-a-Bulh. 

This genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
annual flowers for the pleafurc-garden, rifing 
with upright branchy (talks a foot and a half 
high, adorned with niuhifid or finely-divided 
leaves, refembling thofe of fennel or dill, 
and with all the branches terminated by large, 
fpreading, pentapetalous flowers fingly ; and 
as fome of the plants being of bufhy growth, 
and each flower having five or ten long horn- 
like ftylcs and capfules, and which in fome 
fpecies arc clofcly furrounded at the fides 
and top, by a large, leafy, finely-divided in- 
volucrum, forming a fort of bulh as it were 
around them ; hence originated the ftrange 
name, Devil-in-a-Bufh. 

Oafs and order, Polyandtia Pentagynia. 

C/iarafiers.] Calyx, none; only Tome 
long, finely-muitifid, floral leaves, appearing 
like a perianthium, or a fort of involucrum. 
Corolla, five oval, piano, obtufe, fpread- 
ing petals, contracted at the bafe ; and eight 
very fhort bilabiated nectaria placed in a cir- 
cle. Stamina, numerous fhort fubulate 
filaments, and compreffed erect anthera;. Pts- 
tillum, five or ten oblong, convex, erect 
germina, ending in the fame number of very 
long, awl-fhapcd, revolute, permanent ftyles, 
and ftigmas growing longitudinally. Peri- 
carpium, five or ten oblong, compreffed, 
acuminated capfules, connected by their in- 
ner fide, and filled with numerous angular 
rough feeds. 

There are about five fpecies, all annuals, 
remarkable for fome having five ftyles, and 
fome ten. 

1. NiGELL A damafcene. 

Damafcentd Five-Jlyled Nigella.] Rifcs with 
an upright ftem, branching a foot arid half 
high ; garnifhed with finely-muitifid leaves, 
the frgmcnts long, very narrow, and nume- 
rous ; and large flowers furrounded hv a long 
leafy involucrum ; and hath five horn-like 
ftylcs. 

Varieties.'] Common pale-blue-flowcrcd — 
with white flowers — with double flowers of 
both kinds. 

2. Niorlla hifpanica. 

SpaniJJ, Ten-Jlyled Blue Nigclla.] Rifcs with 
an upright branchy ftem, a 'foot and a half 
High j garnilhcd with multifid leaves, having 
broader fegmcnts; and each branch and (hoot 
terminated by one large blue flower, having 
ten ftyles of equal length with the corolla. 

Variety.] With double flowers. 

3. NlCELI.A 
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3.. NlGELLA fatlva. 

Cultivated Egyptian Five-Jlyled White Ni- 
gella.] Riles , with an ereft. branchy ftcm, 
about a foot and a half high ; fhortcr, multi- 
rid, fomewhat-hairy leaves ; and each branch 
terminated by one large white flower, having 
five flyles fucceeded by roundiih prickly cap- 
i'ulcs. 

Varieties.] Double-flowered — dwarf-ftalk- 
ed — fweet-fcented. 

4. Nigella orient alis. 

Oriental Tm-Jlyled Yellow Nigella.] Rifes 
with an upright ftem, branching a foot and a 
half high ; long, finely-multifid leaves ; and 
at the ends of the branches fmall yellow 
flowers, having ten ftyles, longer than the 
corolla. 

5. Nigella arvenjis. 

Field, Fivc-Jlyled, Blue, German Nigella.] 
Rifes with a ilender branchy ftem, about a 
foot high ; very finely-multifid leaves ; and 
pale-blue naked flowers fingly, having entire 
petals, and five ftyles; fucceeded by large tur- 
binated capfules- 

All thefe five fpecies are annual, rifing 
from feed in fpring, and totally perilh in au- 
tumn, after having flowered and perfected 
their feeds. 

They all flower here in July and Auguft, 
the flowers are moderately large, of five oval 
plane petals, fucceeded by feveral oblong com- 
prefled capfules, all united, each terminated 
by the permanent ftyle like horns, generally 
bending different ways ; and each capfule 
filled with numerous' feeds, ripening in au- 
tumn. 

The plants are all very hardy, and grow 
freely any where in the open compart- 
ments. 

All the forts may be employed in the plea- 
fure-garden, as plants of variety and ornament, 
in the collection of hardy annuals ; but the firit 
two forts, and varieties, are the moll com- 
monly known in the Englilh gardens, and are 
generally the mod ornamental in the fi/.c and 
beauty of their flowers : though all the forts, 
both {ingle and double- flowered varieties, may 
be preferred for general culture; all of which 
being difpofed in patches, Cowing the feeds at 
once where they arc to remain to flower, they 
will exhibit a pretty variety in aflemblagc with 
other annuals. 

Their Propagation, £s" c. 

Their propagation is by feed in the open 
borders, ccc. in Match and April : or if fmne 
arc fown in autumn, and one or two lowing 
performed in fpring, the autumnal-low n plant.-, 
will flower fining and earlier, and will lie 
fucceeded in bloom by the fpriug-fuwings, 
7 



whereby the feafon of flowering will be great - 
ly prolonged. 

Sow the feed in patches about the borders, at 
once where you defign the plants fhall flower, 
for they rarely fuccecd by tranfplantation, co- 
vering it near half an inch deep ; and when 
the plants arc come up an inch or two high, 
thin them where too clofe, to three in each 
patch, arid keep them clean from weeds is 
all the culture they require ; and they will all 
flower at the proper feafon, and produce plen- 
ty of feed for future propagation. 

As all the forts perilh totally in winter, a 
frefhfupply muft be raifed annually from feed, 
as above. 

NO L ANA (Nolana.) 

Confifls of one fpecies for our notice, a 
low, herbaceous, tender annual of trailing 
growth, producing fmall, but very delicate, 
monopetalous, bell-fliaped, ornamental flow- 
ers. 

Clafs and order Fentandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx is monophndlous, tur- 
binate-five-angled, andfive-parted. Corolla, 
monopetalous, bell-fliaped, plicated, fpreading, 
and double the fize of the cup. Stamina, 
five awl-fhaped, erect filaments, and fagittate 
antherae. Pistillum, a roundifh, four-part- 
ed germen, cylindric ftyle, and capitated ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, none; four or five 
roundiih fucculent feeds, lodged in the bottom, 
of the calyx or inner bafe of the receptacle. 

We know of but one fpecies in our gar- 
dens, viz. 

Nolana projirata. 

Projlrate, or Trailing Nolana.] Hath a 
fibrous root, fending out feveral flender, pro- 
ftrate fialks, garnifhed with fmall, deltoid- 
angulate, rough leaves ; and from the fides of 
the branches, oppofite to the leaves, come out 
the flowers of a fine blue colour, pencilled 
with dark ftrcaks, and have light-blue an- 
thcrse. 

This tender annual, originally a native of 
Peru, has been long in many of our principal 
gardens, a floriated among the tender tribe for 
The beauty of its flowers, appearing in June, 
July, or great part of the fummcr months. 

ft is raifed from feed fown annually in fpring 
in a moderate hot-bed with others of a fimi- 
lar quality, as African and French marigold, 
china-after, ccc. the plants inured by degrees 
to the full air in June ; then planted, fome in- 
to pots, others in the front of borders, Sec. 
where thev will flower abundantly in fummcr, 
and ripen 'feeds in autumn. 

NURSKKV, a moll ufelul di Uriel of gar- 
dening, appropriated for the railing and null- 
ing all forts of tiees, fhrubs, and 'herbaceous 
plants 
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plants to a proper growth, for fupplving ami 
recruiting the different gardens, orchards, 
plantations, &C9 * 

In the Nurfery-garden arc .raited all the dif- 
ferent lores of fruit-trees, and fructiferous 
ihrui'S, by the methods directed for each fort 
-under their proper genera, nurfing and train- 
ing them up to a proper five and growth for 
planting in the garden or orchard, where they 
are finally to remain to produce their fruit. 

Likcwifc in the Nurfery is railed the vafl 
train of foreft-trees, hardy ornamental trees, 
and fhrubs in general, both deciduous and 
ever- greens of all thofe kinds, and training"; 
them up to a proper five for the purpofes for 
which they are defigned in the plantations and 
pleafure ground. 

And in the Nurfery may alio be railed all. 
the forts of hardy herbaceous plants, both fi- 
brous-rooted, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 
kinds, for adorning the plcafure-garden, and 
to plant for medical ufe, &c. 

Ail forts of the above kinds may be readily 
railed together in the lame Nurfery in leparate 



forts of all kinds of trees, fhrubs, and her 
baceous plants, will prove an inexhaustible 
fource of accommodation both for private and 
public ufe. 

The raifing or propagation of the numer- 
ous kinds is performed by various methods.,, 
as by feed, fuckers, layers, cuttings, flips, ofF- 
fets, parting the roots, grafting, budding, &c. 
each of which methods as directed under their 
proper heads, as a!fo in the rcfpeclive articles 
.under their proper genera : and after being 
raifed by either of the above methods, and ftV- 
tioned in Nurfcry-rows, they arc to 
until they have acquired a proper growth for 
thcirrcfpcdlivc ufcs.thcn to be tranfplanted into 
the gaulen, orchard, plantation, &c. where they 
r.re defigned finally to remain, to effect the 
feveral purpofes for which they arc calculat- 
ed, cither for ufe, ornament, or variety; ob- 
fcrving, that as a recruit of fome or other of 
the various forts will be required to be drawi 
off every year, to fupply the different garden: 
and plantations, a frci'h lupply of young plant: 
mould alfo be railed accordingly every year 
in the Nurfery, of molt, of the various kinds, 
fo as to have this diflrid always fully flock- 
ed with all kind* in fevcral different degrees 
of growth ; fome in feed-beds, others tranf- 
planted in Nurfcry-rows; fome one year, 
other-, two, three, or fevcral years: all of which 
/hould lie wl:II attended to, both in private 
and public Nurferifs, that there may he a 
I'ulficieiK y of plants of all forts for funiiih'ni'- 



every different department of gardening as they 
(hall be occ.tfioually wanted. 

In the public Nurfery-gardcns they have 
alfo convenient grcen-houfes, glafs-cafes, and 
ftoves, with their proper appendages, for raif- 
ing the tender exotics from the warmer parts 
of the world ; each of which departments are 
always fiationed in the warmeft and mod fun- 
ny firuation, having their front directly fac- 
ing the Couth, to have all poffible benefit from 
the fun's influence ; and each principal de- 
partment having its different appendages, as 
aforefaid, which are fmailer departments of 
frame-work, fafhed and glazed, either ad- 
joining to the main ones, or detached ; ferv- 
ing as feminaries or Nurferies for raifing and 
nurfing the various tender plants to a proper 
growth tor furniihing the other larger confer- 
vatories. 

Thus a Nurfery-ground, furniihing all forts 
ot plants of different temperatures, will prove 
a molt valuable department of gatdening, 
and its various growths will afford the mofl 
:eablc fource of variety at all feafons, which 
nany will appear as ornamental and de- 
de as the moft elegant pleafui e-ground or 
flower-garden. 

lis Extern, Soil, Situation, &c 
With refpedt to the proper extent or di- 
menfions of a Nurfery, whether for private 
ufe, or for public fupplv, it muff be accord- , 
ing to the quantity of plants required, or the ' 
demand for fale : if for private ufe, from a 
quarter or half an acre to five or fix, may be 
proper, which muff be regulated according to 
ihe extent of garden-ground and plantations it 
is required to fupply with the various forts of 
plants; and if for a public Nurfery, for any 
general cultivation, not lefs than three or four 
acres of land will be worth occupying as futh, 
nd from that to fifteen or twenty acres, or 
norc, may be rcquifitc, according to the de- 
mand, though fome occupy forty or fifty a- 
cres in Nurfcrv-ground. 

In the neighbourhood of London, for eight 
ten miles round, there arc a great number 
of cv.tcnfivc public Nurferies, moft beautiful- 
ly furnifhed with a great variety of all forts of 
trees, fhrubs, anil herbaceous plants, of many 
different degrees of growth, for fupplving no- 
blemen and gentlemen's gardens and planta- 
tions, for fome hundreds of miles diftant at 
home and abroad; as alfo all forts of feeds. 
Moft of which Nurferies arc alio furnifhed with 
proper grcen-houfes, glafs-cafes, hot-houfes, 
or ftoves, &<;. for the railing various kinds of 
curious tender exotics for public fupply. 

With regard to foil for a Nurfery, the na- 
ture and quality of this, without all difpurr, 
rcquii-cu 
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requires our particular attention. The Nur- 
fery-men generally prefer aieamy foil of a 
moderately light temperament, if poflible, 
j'ueh as in moft of the Nurfery-jrrounds around 
London : however, a Nurfery may be of any 
fat moderately light land, that is fifteen, or 
eighteen inches depth of good working ftaple, 
but if two or three fpades deep it will be the 
greater advantage; and where there is fcope 
of ground to chufe from, always prefer that 
where there is a good depth, and a naturally 
rich or fat foil, for the foil of a Nurfery can- 
not be too good, notwithstanding what fome 
advance to the contrary ; for if the foil prove 
poor and lean, the plants raifed thereon will be 
languid, weak, and flunty; and no remedy, 
how artful foever, will be able to rectify their 
constitution, efpecially all the tree-kinds : 
whereas thofe raifed in a good mellow foil al- 
ways affume a free growth, and advance with 
ftrength and vigour. It is not abfolutely re- 
quifile, however, that the foil mould be ex- 
ceedingly rich, nor over carefully manured : 
a medium between. the two extremes is belt; 
fuch as any. tolerably fubftantial garden-ground, 
or good mellow pafture land, having the fward 
trenched to the bottom, is excellent for the 
growth of trees ; any fimilar eligible foil of 
corn-fields is alfo extremely proper; or any 
other good foil of the nature of common garden- 
earth is alfo very well adapted for a Nurfery. 

As to fituation ; if this is rather fome what low 
than high, it will be the better, becaufe it is na- 
turally warmer, and more out of the power of 
cutting and boifterous winds than a higher fitua- 
tion ; though if it happens where fome parts of 
the ground is high and fome low, it may be an 
advantage, the better to fuit the nature of the 
different plants. It is alfo of Angular advan- 
tage to have a Nurfery-ground fully expofed 
to the fun and free air, and if poflible, where 
there is the convenience of having water for 
the occailonal watering of young fccdlings, 
and newly tranfplanted plants. 

And as to a Nurfery for private life, with 
regard to its place of lituation, refuedting 
the other garden diftricts : — where there is 
room, it may either be entirely detached, or 
may be fomewhat contiguous to the outer 
boundaries of the fhrubbery plantations of the 
pleaiurc-groimd, and fo contrived as to lead 
infenfihly into it by winding walks, fo as to 
appear part of the garden. 
Jts Fences, Preparing and Laying-out the 
Ground, 

A fence round the whole ground is necef- 
fary : this may either be a hedge and ditch, or 
a paling; the former is the eheapeft, and in 
the end the moft durable j though in foinc 



places where hares and rabbits abound, paling? 
fences at firft are eligible, for preferving the 
Nurfery from the depredations of thofe ani- 
mals which often do great mifchief to the 
young plants, by barking and cropping them > 
a good hedge-and-ditch fence, however, may- 
be made very effectual 'againft the inroads of 
both men and brutes; and the moft eligible 
plants for this purpofe is the haw-thorn ; for 
the method of raifing.of which, and forming a' 
proper hedge of them, fee Crat.egus Oxya- 
cantha and Hedges: but a paling, or other 
fimilar clofe fence, either in general or parr, - 
would be extremely ufeful, againft which to 
train young wall-trees to a proper growth for- 
garden-wall plantations. - 

The ground muft then be all regularly- 
trenched one or two fpades deep, according, 
as the natural depth -of the foil will admit, for 
by no means dig deeper than the natural good 
foil, being either one fpade, one and a half, or 
two fpades deep ; obferving the fame general 
method as directed under the article Dig-- 
ging and Trenching. 

Then, having trenched the ground, pro- 
ceed to divide it by walks into quarters, and 
other compartments ; a principal walk fhould 
lead directly through the middle or fome prin- • 
cipal part of the ground, which may be from 
five to eight pr ten feet wide, according as -it 
fhall fecm proper for ufe or ornament, having 
a broad border on each fide : another walk 
ihould be carried all round next the outward 
boundary, four or five feet wide, leaving an 
eight or ten feet border next the fence all the 
way ; then may divide the internal part by 
fmaller crofs walks, fo as to form the whole 
into four, lix, or eight principal divifions, 
•which. are commonly called quarters. 

One or more of the divifions muft be allot- 
ted for a feminary, i.e. for the reception of all 
forts of feeds, for railing fcedling plants to 
furnifli the other parts ; therefore divide this 
feminary-ground into four feet wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys at leaft between bed and 
bed : in thefe beds iliould be fown feeds, &c. of 
all fuch trees, ihrubs, and herbaceous plants as 
arc raifed from feed ; and which feeds conlift 
both of the various forts of kernels and ftones 
of fruit, to raife flocks forgrafting and budding; 
feeds of fore ft trees, ornamental trees, ihrubs, 
&c. and feeds of numerous herbaceous peren- 
nials, both of the fibrous-rooted and bulbous- 
rooted tribe; the lowing feafon is both fp ring 
and autumn, according to the nature of rhe 
dillcrcnt forts, which is fully illuflrated under 
their proper genera ; and when the young tree 
and flu ul) feedling-plants fo raifed, are one or 
two years old, they are lo be planted out in 
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"Nurferv-rows into the other principal divi- 
iion ; but manv kintls ot herbaceous plants re- 
quire to be priA^d out from the feed-beds, 
when but from two to three or four months 
old, as directed for each under their own re- 
fpective heads. On the other hand, mod kinds 
of bulbous feedlings will not be fit for plant- 
ing out in lefs than one or two years. 

Another part of the N urfery-ground fhould 
be allotted for ftools of various trees and 
fhrubs, for the propagation by layers, by which 
vail numbers of plants of different kinds are 
propagated. Thefe ftools are ftrong plants of 
wets and fhrubs, planted in rows three or four 
feet diftance every way, and fuch of them as 
naturally rife with tall fiems, are, after being 
planted one year, to be headed down near the 
ground, to force out many lower (hoots con- 
veniently fituated for laying. See Layers 
and Stools. 

And as to cuttings, fuckers, flips, off-fets, 
&c. thofe of hardy trees, fhrubs, and plants, 
nuv be planted in any convenient compart- 
ment, and in fhady borders, &cc. and for the 
more tender kinds, fhould allot foine warm 
fhekercd fituation. 

The other principal divifions, therefore, of 
*he Nurfery-ground, is for the reception of the 
various forts of fccdling plants from the above 
feminary-quarters ; alio for all others that are 
railed from fuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. there 
to be planted in rows from one to two or three 
feet afunder, according to their natures of 
growth : obferving to allow the tree and fhrub- 
kinds treble the diftance of herbaceous peren- 
nials. Of the tree and ihrub kinds fome are 
to be planted for (locks to graft and bud the fe- 
lect forts of fruit-trees upon, and other choice 
plants, which are ufually propagated by thofe 
methods •, others are trained up entirely on 
their own roots without budding and grafting, 
as in mcft forcft and other hardy tree kinds ; 
as alfo ahnoft all the forts of fhrubs ; parti- 
culars of all which are exhibited, each under 
its proper genus. Here they arc to remain to 
have two, three, or feveral years growth, ac- 
cording as, they fhall require for the (evcral 
purpoies for which they arc dcfigncd in their 
future filiations in the garden and plantations, 
&c. which is directed in their rcfpc&ivc cul- 
ture?. 

In a complete Nurfery it is alfo proper to 
allot fome d:y warm flickered litnation in the 
full fun, on which to have occaiionul hot-beds 
of dtmg or tan, in railing and forwaiding 
many forts of ti nder or tin ions exotics by 
feed, cuttings, fuckers, flips, &c. and for 
wbic:> purpofes of hot-bed, fhould be fur- 
niftud with eligible frames and lights, hiiml- 



glaffes, garden-mats, Sec. and other relative rc- 
quifites. 

The Methods and Seafons for Solving, Plant" 

ing, TraitfpLinting, aid Rai/ing the various 

Plants of this Department. 

With regard to the manner of performing 
the various methods of propagation for raiting 
the numerous Nurfery-platus, is fully exhi- 
bited alfo under the following heads, in the 
courfe of this work : /owing feeds — layers — 
cuttings— fuckers-- flips— ojf-Jets — parting-rcots 
— grafting — inoculation. And the forts that 
are ufually propagated by cither of thofe me- 
thods, are pointed out under their feveral re- 
fpediive heads, with particular directions of 
the feveral "ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds. 

The feafon for performing the works of 
fowing, planting, &c. is different in different 
kinds, but autumn and fpring are the princi- 
pal fcafons. 

Some forts require to be fown in autumn, 
others not till fpring, which is particularly 
explained for the various forts under the arti- 
cles themfelves. 

And as to planting or tranfplanting, the 
principal feafon is from October until March, 
or even until April for tender kinds, efpeci- 
ally many of the ever-green tribe ; but moft 
otherhardy trees and fhrubs may be tranfplantcd 
any time in winter, in open mild weadicr, 
from October until March, as jufl obferved ; 
though generally, either the autumn feafon, 
from about the middle or laiter end of Octo- 
ber to the end of November, or in the fpring, 
February and March, are the moft eligible fca- 
fons for all principal planting: and for the ten- 
der kinds of cver-grec:.s, Sec. early in autumn, 
or not till fettled weather in fpring, is the pro- 
per time to remove thefc forts. 

But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants they may be tranfplantcd almoft any 
time in autumn or fpring ; even many forts 
in fummcr, when planting them out from the 
feminary : obferving, however, autumn (Sep- 
tember and October) and fpring (February and 
March) is the proper pkmting-lealbn for older 
or larger plants ; and which arc alfo the only 
proper fcafons for dividing or flipping the roots 
of all thefe kinds of plants for incrcafc. 

And for bulbous-rooted kinds, and all fuch 
tuberous roots whofc leaves, like moft of the 
bulbous tribe, decay in the fummcr, the pio- 
pcr feafon for planting or tranfplanting than 
is from May 01 June until the beginning or 
middle of Angull, when their llowcr-llalks 
decay, which in fome forts happens early, and 
fomc late, in the fummcr ; but as loon as it 
happens in the iliU'erau i'vvts, is the only pro- 
per 
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per time to remove all thofe kinds of plants 
when neceflary, as alio to feparate their ofF- 
fets for increale ; and which may either be 
planted again direiStly, or kept out of ground 
one, two, or feveral months, 'though it is pro- 
per to plant the principal part again in autumn, 
unlefs where any is to be retained for fale, or 
any particular occafion. 

Succulent perennials may be tranfplanted 
a]moft any time from March or April until 
Auguft or September, which is the beft fea 
ion for removing thele kinds; and moft kinds 
of fucculcnt cuttings fucceed beft when plant- 
ed in fummer. 

General Mode of arranging the Plants of this 
Department. 

In the diftribution of all the various forts of 
plants in the Nurfery, let each fort be fe- 
parate : the fruit-trees fhould generally occu- 
py fpaces by themfelves ; the foreft-trees, Sec. 
ihoukl alfo be Rationed together; all the fnrub- 
kind fhould alfo be ranged in feparate com- 
partments ; allot alfo a place- for herbaceous 
perennials; a warm place fhould likewile be 
allotted the tender plants, and defended with 
yew or privet hedges, or a reed hedge, Sec 
in which compartments you may. (ration all 
fuch plants thatare a little tender whilft young, 
and require occafional fhelter from froft, yet 
are not fo tender as to require to be houfed 
like green-houfe plants, Sec. fo that in fuch 
compartments there may, alfo be frames of va- 
rious iizes, either to be .covered occafionally 
with glafs-lights, or fome with mats, to contain 
fuch of the more choice of the above tender 
kinds in pots, to be nurfed up a year or two, 
or longer, with occafional Ihelcer, till har- 
dened gradually to bear the open air fully. 

The arrangement of all the forts in the 
open ground, mutt always be in lines or 
NurlVry-rows, as we formerly ©bferved, to 
ftand till arrived at a proper growth for draw- 
ing off for the garden and plantations ; plac- 
ing the fruit-tree fiocks, Sec. for grafting and 
building upon, in rows two feet ufundcr, if 
for dwarfs ; but ftandards two feet and a halt, 
and a foot and a half in the lines (fee Stocks) ; 
though after being grafted and budded, they 
then commencing fruit-trees, Sec. that if they 
are to Hand to grow to any large ii*/.e, they 
ihould be allowed the width of a yard be- 
tween the rows. Foreft-trees Ihould alfo be 
pluced in rows from two to three feet afunder, 
and half that diflanrc in the vows; varying 
the dillance both ways according to the time 
they ate to Hand : the Ihrnh kind Ihould like- 
wile be arranged in rows about two feet aiun- 
dcr, and fifteen or eighteen inches dillant in 
each line j aud as to herbaceous plants, they 



fhould generally be difpofed in four-feet-wide 
beds, or large borders, in rows, or diftarices 
irom fix to twelve or eighteen inches afunder, 
according to their nature of growth, and time 
they are to ftand. 

By the above arrangement of the various 
•forts of hardy trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, in rows at thofe finall diftances in 
the Nurfery, a great number of plants are 
contained within a narrow compafs, which is 
iufEcient room, as they are only to remain a 
fhort time ; and that by being thus ftationed 
in a little compafs, they are more readily kept 
under a proper regulation for the time they 
are^to remain in this department. 

But in the public Nurferies they often 
plant many kinds of feedling-trees and fhrubs 
in much clofer rows at firft planting out, than 
the diftances above prefcribed. not only in 
order to hufband ,the ground to the beff ad- 
vantage, but by ftanding clofer, it encourages 
the item to fhoot more directly upward, and 
prevent them expanding themfelves much 
any where but at top, as for inftance, many 
forts ofever-greens that are but of flow growth 
the firft year or two, fuch as the pine-trees, 
firs, and feveral others ; which the Nurfery- 
gardeners often prick out from the femiuary, 
firft into four-feet-wide beds, in rows. length- 
ways, fix inches afunder ; and after having 
one or two years growth here, tranfplant them 
in rows a foot afunder ; and in a year or two 
after give them another, and final tranfplanta- 
tion, in die Nurferv, in rows two or three feet 
afunder, as obferved above ; and bv rhefe dif- 
ferent tranfplantings, it will encourage the 
roots to blanch out into manv horizontal fi- 
bres, -and prepare them better for final trans- 
plantation, which is the more particularly ne- 
ceflary in feveral of the pine and fir kinds, and 
feveral other ever-greens, as is more fully ex- 
plained under their proper genera. 

With reipecl: to tiie different methods of 
planting the various forts of Nurfery-plants, 
after being railed either by feed, layers, cut- 
tings, Sec. it is performed' in feveral ways to 
different forts.; fome are pricked out by dibble, 
others are put in by the fpade, either by 
trenches, flitting-in,' trenching, or holing; 
and fome arc drilled in by a fpade or hoe. 

As to molt of the tree and (hrub-kind, fome- 
times the voung feedling-trees and llmtbs are 
piieked out from the feminary by dibble; 
lometimes they are put in bv the fpade in the 
following methods : iiifl, having let a line to 
plant bvJlrike the fpade into the ground with 
its back dole to the line, and give another 
ilroke at right angles with it ; then fet a plant 
into the crevice made at the fccond Ilroke. 

5A2 biing 
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\n tng it clofe tip into the firft made crevice 
even with the lin^ and prefs the mould clofe 
to it with the foot ;*then proceed to plant ano- 
ther in the fame way, and fo proceed till all 
is planted. A fecond method is -for plants wish 
rather larger roots : . ftrike the fpade down 
with its hack dole to the line, as aforelaid. 
and then with a fpade cut out a narrow trench, 
clofe along the line, making the fide next the 
line perfectly upright ; then placing the plants 
upright againft the back of the trench dole 
to the line, at the proper diftances, before 
mentioned ; and as you go on, trim in the 
earth upon their roots: and when one row is 
thus planted, tread the earth gently all along 
clofe to the plants; and then proceed to plant 
another row. A fecond method of planting 
out fmall tree and ihrub plants is, having fee 
the line as above, then turning the fpade 
edgeways to the line, caft: out the earth of 
that fpit, then a perfon being ready with 
plants, let one in the cavity clofe to the line, 
and directly taking another fuch fpit, turn the 
earth in upon the roots of the plant, and then 
placing another plant into the fecond cut. 
cover its roots with the earth of a third fpit, 
and fo on to the end : but fometimes, when the 
roots are considerably larger, holes are made 
along by the line wide enough to receive the 
-roots freely every way, fo covering them in, 
as above, as you goon : obferving always to 
prefs the earth gently with the foot clofc to 
the roots, and clofc about the ft cms", to fettle 
the plants firmly in their proper pofition. 

Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants are, for 
the molt pan, planted with a dibble, except 
when the roots are large and fprcading, or 
fuch as are removed with balls of earth ; then 
they are more commonly planted by holing 
thein in with a garden trowel, or fmall 
fpade. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, fuch 
as lilies, tulips, anemones, ranunculufcs, occ. 
are very commonly planted with a dibble, 
but many forts may alto be planted in drills 
drawn with a hoe, fee Drill-sowing, &cc. 
Thefc forts arc alio fomcfimcs planted as fol- 
lows: rake or trim the c.mh from off the top 
of the I.riils from about three to four or live 
indie., (!r_ !: ;>, into the alleys, then place the 
roots in t'jv/s upon the ftirface, thrufting the 
bottom a little into the ground, and immedi- 
acy cov-r tlit-n with the earth which, was 
drawn off into the alloys for that purpofc, 
ipreadin^ it evenly over every part, fo as to 
bury ;,|| the roofs an equal depth. 

Jiut a-, •<, the tender kinds of exotic plants 
that requite occafnmal flicker whilft young, 
many of tiiem fhould lie potted, in order for 



moving to a warm fituation in winter, or 
tome into frames, &c. to have occafional fhel- 
ter from froft, by glafles or mats, as they 
thall require ; hardening them, however, by 
degrees to bear the open air fully in the Nur- 
fery the year round. 

And the molt tender kinds that require the 
aid of a grcen-houfc and ftove", mull all be 
potted, and placed among the relpeSive plants 
of thofe confervatories. Sec Green-house 
and Stove Plants. 

General Culture of the Plants of this Depart- 

With refpetSt to the management of the va- 
rious hardy Nurfery-plants ; — 

Thole defigned as flocks for fruit-trees, 
mould have their /terns generally cleared from 
lateral /hoots, fo as to form a clean ftraight 
Hem, but never to lliortcn the leading ihoot, 
unlefs it is decaved, or becomes very crooked,' 
in which cafe it'may be proper to cut'it down 
low in fpring, and it will /hoot out again ; 
training the main /hoot for a Hem, with its 
top entire for the prefent, till grafted or bud- 
ded ; and as to the grafting and budding them, 
that work is fully directed under thefc articles, 
and their general method of training, whe- 
ther for dwarfs or ftandards, is alfo particu- 
larly exhibited under thofe two heads, and in 
the refpeflive genera of the various forts. 

But in the above Nurfery culture of the 
fruit-tree kind, fome forts defigned for princi- 
pal wail-trees, fuch particularly as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, &<:. fhould, when of one 
year's growth from grafting and budding, be 
tranfplanted againft fome clofc fence in the 
Nurfery, either a wail, paling, or recd-hed^e, 
&c. and their firft graft or bud-lhoot headed 
down in the fpring, to promote an cmi/fion 
of lower lateral moots and branches, in order 
to be regularly trained to the fence in a fprcad- 
ing manner for two or three years' or more, 
or till wanted, whereby to form the head in a 
regular fp reading growth for the intended pur- 
pofc of garden wall-trees, which in the pub- 
lic Nurfcrics in particular, fhould always be 
ready in proper training to fupply thofe who 
may with to have their walls covered as fonn 
as poffible by means of fuch ready trained 
trees. 

A ftmilar training, both for wall and c- 
fpalier-fruit-trccs, may he pructifed to fome 
principal forts in the' Nurfery - rows in the 
open quarters of ground, by nrr.inging their 
branches, in a fprcading manner, to flakes 
plat ed for that purpofc. 

Rut for ftandard fruit-trees they fhould be 
trained with a dean Angle flcm, five or (ix 
feet for full ftandards, by cutting oft' oil lateral 
/hoots 
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ihoots arifing below: half flandards trained 
with a three or four feet ffem, and dwarf 
flandards in proportion by the fame means, 
and as to the heads of the flandards, it may 
be proper, in fome, to have the firft imme- 
diate flioots from the graft or bud when a year 
old, pruned fhort in fpring, to procure feve- 
ral laterals, in order to form a fuller fpread 
of branches, proceeding regularly together 
from near the fummit of the flem, that the 
head may advance in a more regular branchy 
growth. 

Foreft trees, in general, fhould be encou- 
raged to form draight clean fingle Hems, by 
occafional trimming otT the largeft lateral 
■'branches, which will alfo promote the leading 
top-fhoot in afpiring draight, and fafter in 
height; always fufTering that part of each tree 
to fhoot at full length, that is not to top it, un- 
kfs, however, where the ftem divides into 
forks, to trim off the weakeft, and leave the 
draighted and llrongeft flioot or branch, to 
fhoot out at its proper length to form the a- 
fpiring top, as above. 

The different forts of fhrubs may either be 
fuffered to branch out in their own natural 
-way, except jud regulating very disorderly 
orowths ; or fome may be trained with fingle 
clean (terns, from about a foot to two or 
three high, according as you (hall think pro- 
per with refpect to the forts or purpofes for 
which you defign them in the fhrubbery ; but 
many lnrubs appear the mod agreeable when 
permitted to fhoot out laterally all the way, 
fo as to be branchy or feathered to the bot- 
tom. 

All the fruit-trees, as foon as grafted or 
budded, mould each fpecies have all its dif- 
ferent varieties numbered by placing large flat- 
fided Hicks at the ends of the rows, for which 
purpofc many of the London Nurferymcn 
uie the fpokes of old coach-wheels, or any 
thing about that fize of any durable wood, 
painting or marking the numbers thereon, i. 
2, 3, Ike. to different flicks, entering the 
numbers in the Nurfery-book, with the name 
of the varieties to which the number-dicks 
arc placed whereby you can at all times rea- 
dily have rccourfc to. the forts wanted. 

The fame method may be piac'lifcd to any 
other trees, fhrubs, or herbaceous plains, e- 
fpecially the. varieties of rarticular Ipccies. 
when they are numerous, fneh as in many o! 
the flowery-tribe, as auriculas, rarnaiiom. 
tulips, anemones, rammeulutcs, and the like. 

With rcipea to watering the N uriay-plaiiis; 
this may be very reuuhiie 111 dry hot we.u.ur 
in fpring and Cummer, to leed-beds and tende. 
fccdling. plants, while young, and when lull 



planted out, till they have taken good root ; 
aifo occafionally to new-layed layers, and 
newly-planted cuttings in dry warm weather ; 
but as to hardy trees and fhrubs of all forts, if 
planted out at the proper time, that is, not too 
late in fpring, no great regard need be paid to 
watering, for they will generally fucceed very 
well without any : indeed, where there is but 
a few, you may, if you pleafe, water them occa- 
fionally, if it proves a very dry fpring in April 
and May ; but where there are great plan- 
tations it would be an almoft insupportable 
fatigue, and great expenfe ; as in many public 
Nurferies, where they each winter or fpring 
plant out fifty or fixty thoufnnd trees and 
fhrubs, and in fome double thofe numbers. 

Every winter or fpring, the ground between 
the rows of all forts of tranfplanted plants in 
the open Nuriery-quarters mult be digged; 
this is particularly neceffary to all the tree and 
fhrub-kinds that Hand wide enough in rows to 
admit the fpade between ; which work is by 
the Nurfery-men called twn'mg-ln ; the mod 
general fealon for which work is any time from 
October or November until March; but the 
fooner it is done the more advantageous it will 
prove to the plants. The ground is to be 
digged but one fpade deep, proceeding row by 
row, turning the top of each fpit clean to the 
bottom, that all weeds on the top may be bu- 
ried a proper depth to rot : this work of turn- 
Jug-in is a mod neceffary annual operation, 
both to deftrov weeds, and to increaie the 
growth of the young Nurfery-plants. 

In fuinmer be remarkably attentive to keep 
all forts clean from weeds; the feedlings grow- 
ing clofe in the feminary-beds muft be hand- 
weeded ; but among plants of all forts that grow 
in rows wide enough to introduce an hoe, 
this will prove not only the moil: expeditious 
method of dedroying weeds, but by loofening 
the top of the foil, it will prove good culture 
in promoting the growth of all kinds of plants : 
always perform this work of hoeing indiy 
weather, in due time before the weeds grow 
large, and you may foon go over a large fpacc 
of ""round, either with a common drawing- 
hoc^ or occafionally with a i'cuffling hoe, as 
you (hall rind the moft convenient. See Hoe 
and Ho kino. 

Accoiding as any quarter or compartment 
of the NurkTv-grotind is cleared from plants, 
others mud be lubditutcd in their room from 
die feminnrv ; but the ground fhould previ- 
oullv be trenched and lie fome time fallow, to 
recruit or recover its former vigour; giving it 
alio tin: addition of manure, it' it (hall feem 
proper; and after being trenched in ridges, 
and having the rcpofc only of one winter, or 
' 5 . dimmer* 
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fummer, or a year at moft, it will fufficiently 
recover hs vegetative force, and may be planted 
afrefh. ^- 

It will be of advantage to plant the ground 
with plants of a different kind from thole 
■which occupied it before. 

The tender or exotic plants of all kinds that 
require fheltcr only from froft, whiift voung, 
as we formerly mentioned, and by degrees 
become hardy enough to live in the open air ; 
ihoukl, luch of them as are feedlings in the 
vpen ground, have the beds arched over with 
hoops, or rods, at the approach of winter, 
in order to he flickered with mats in fevere 
weather ; and thofe which are in pots, either 
feedlings or tranfplanted plants, Ihould be re- 
moved in October in their pots to a warm 
funny fituation fheltered with hedges, Sec. 
placing fome clofe under the fences facing 
the fun, where they may have occalional co- 
vering of mats in frofty weather ; others that 
are more render may be placed in frames, to 
have occalional covering either of glafs-lights 
or mats, Sec. from froft. ; obferving of all 
thofe forts here alluded to, that they are gra- 
dually to be hardened to the open ground, 
and need onlv be covered in frofty weather ; 
at all other times let them remain fully expofed, 
and by degrees, as they acquire age and ftrength, 
inure them to bear the open aif fully ; fo as, 
"when they arrive at from two or three to four 
1 or five years old, they may be turned out into 
the open ground. The forts requiring this 
treatment, arc always pointed out under their 
proper heads, in their refpe&ive genera. 

The green-houfe kinds of all torts, or fuch 
as require conftant ihelter in winter, are 
to be managed as directed under the article 
Greek-house Plants. 

And the hol-houfc or flovc-plants, or fuch 
as require conftant fhelter all the year, toge- 
ther with the aid of artificial heat, are to be 
managed as exhibited under the article Stove 
Plants. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jafmine. 

This genus confifts of fhrubby, ever-green, 
very flowery exotics of the Indies, for the ft'ove 
collcdlion ; lifingwith Ihrubby durable ftems, 
branching ten or twelve feet high ; adorned 
wirh hcart-fhaped, oval, and fpcar-flupcd, 
entire leaves, and numerous monopctalous, 
hypocratcritorm, eight-parted, white, very 
fragrant flowers in clufters at the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Diandria A/onogynia. 

Charaelers.] Calyx, is inonophvilous, 
acutely eight-parted, and permanent.' Co- 
rolla is monopctalous, hypocratci ifoim, 
or faucer-ihaped, with a cylimlric tube, di- 



vided above into eight plane fpreading feg- 
ments. Stamina, two fmall fubulnte fila- 
ments, and acute ereiSr. antheraj. Pistil- 
lum, a roundith dcprcfled germen, fimplc 
ftyle, and two erecf. ftigmas. Pericarpi- 
um, an emarginatcd bilocular capfule having 
a folitary feed. 
The ipecies are, 

1. Nyctanthes Sambac. 

Sambac, or Common Arabian yafmine.] Hath 
a fhrubby, weak Item, branching, (haggling, 
and numeroufly mounting upon fupport ten 
or twelve feet high, or" more ; hcart-lhaped ob- 
tufe leaves below, and oval acute ones above, 
about three inches long and one broad, 
placed by pairs oppofite ; and from the upper 
axillas and ends of the branches clufters of 
pure white, very fragatit flowers great part of 
the year. 

Variety.] Double-flowered, or Grand Duke 
of Tufcany's Jafmine, ruoft large and beau- 
tiful — ft riped flowered. 

This fpecies, &c. is alfo inferred in the ge- 
nus yjftnbiuni bymiftakc, to which its flowers 
are very fnnilar, but larger. 

2. Nyctanthes undulala. 
Undulate-leaved Malabar Jajminc.] Hath 

a fhrubby (lem, branching eight or ten feet 
high; having branches ; oval cylindric-fpear-*" 
ihaped, undulate, or waved fmooth leaves, 
by pairs oppofite ; and at the axillas fmall 
clufters of large fnowy-white, fweet-fcented 
flowers. 

3. Nyctanthes, Arbor trijis. 

Arbor triftis, or Sorrowful-tree.] Hath a 
fhrubby, tetragonous, or Cquarc ftem, branch- 
ing numeroufly twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
oval, acute-pointed, oppofite leaves, and at 
the axillas clufters of white, very fragrant 
flowers, opening at night, and often wither- 
ing in the morning, or at the approach of the 
full fun. 

Frorii the circumftancc of the flowers of 
this tree, in its native foil, opening in the even- 
ing, and fading at the approach of morning, 
affirming a withered, drooping appearance 111 
the day-time, it obtained the name Arbor trijiis, 
or Sorrowful-tree. 

4. Nycantues hirfuta. 

Hairy Sorrowful-tree."] Hath a fhrubliy 
ftem, brandling twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
oval, fmooth, ftiining-grtcn leaves, placed 
irregularly, having hairy foot-ftalks; and at 
the axillas clufters of white flowers, on hairy 
pcdunculi, opening on nights, and fade next 
morning. 

Thclc fhrubs arc beautiful ever-grcens, and 
flower here in our ftnvi's annually ; arc ex- 
ceedingly florifcrous, and make a line appear- 
ance, 
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ancc, generally in" the hot fummer months, 
and Tome great part of the year in fucceflion: 
the flowers all monopetalous, tubulous below, 
eight-parted and fpreading above, bearing a 
very near refemblance tp thofe of the common 
white jafmine, but larger and more divided, 
and of a higher fragrance, which is fame what 
like that of orange-flowers. 

The plants arc tender exotics from the hot 
parts of India, &c. and require a hot-houfe in 
this country ; lb muft be kept always in pots 
of rich earth, and placed contlantly in that de- 
partment, except about a month or two in 
the heat of fummer, when, if thought pror 
per, they may be fet abroad ; being care- 
ful, however, to remove them into the ftove 
again early in September. 

Their Propagation, &e. 

Their propagation is by layers and cuttings, 
alfo fomctimes by grafting. 

The layers and cuttings muft be of the 
young (hoots, and fpring, or the early part of 
fummer, is the proper feafon for performing 
the work, which is to be effected in the ufual 
way : observing, that if the pots containing the 
layers and cuttings are plunged in the bark- 
bed, it will forward their rooting exceeding- 
ly ; each plant is afterwards to be potted fe- 
parately, and plunged alfo in the bark-bed in 
the ftove. 

The propagation by grafting is fometimes 
pracWed upon frocks of the common white 
Jafmine, in the ufual method, in fpring: ob- 
serving not to fuffer any fhoots to grow from 
the flock below the graft ; training the main 
fhoot from the graft, a foot or two high to 
form a ftem ; then encourage it to branch out 
to form a head. 

Let the plants have a due fupply of water 
all the year ; and if they grow luxuriant, 
prune them as you (hall fee convenient ; and 
Ihift theminto larger pots occasionally. 

NYMPHjEA, (Nymphaa) Water-Lily. 

The plants arc herbaceous, very flowery 
perennials of the aquatic tribe, confifting 
of three fpecics, two of which are inhabitants 
of our rivers and brooks ; hut fomctimes cul- 
tivated in canals, ponds, &c. of gardens, tor 
ornament, and have a beautiful edcvfl : they 
having large knotty roots, fending up very 
large roundifh heart-ihaped leaves on long 
footflalks, and float on the furface of the water ; 
and between them very large poly petitions flow- 
ers, on very pcdimculi, and (hew them- 
l'clvcs alfo 'jiirt above the furface of the wa- 
ter, iiimul.ii Iv curious and ornamental. 

Clais"a»d o.dei, Pch.v: /»•/.. Ahss, <?>»>••• 

Charami >. ] C.\ i.v x, four large, colour- 
ed, permanent leaves. Coroi.i.a, many pi- 
7 



tals (generally about fifteen) fitting on the 
germcn, ufually in more than a iingle feries. 
Stamina, numerous, fhort, crooked fila- 
ments, and oblong antheraj affixed to their 
fides. Pistili.um, a large oval germcn,- no 
flyle, bur. an orbicular, plane target-lhaped, 
clofe-fitting, crenated, permanent ftigma. Pe- 
Ricarptum, a large oval, flelhy, hardy, 
rude, muliilocular bacca, crowned at top, and 
filled with many roundifh feeds. 
The mod noted fpecies are : • 

1. NvMPHiEA lu tea. 

Yellow NympkaaJ] Hath a large, knottv, 
fpongy, deeply-linking root; very large, round- 
ifh-heart-fhaped, flat-expanded, entire leaves; 
and large yellow flowers, having a pentaphyl- 
lous calyx, larger than the petals. 

2. Nymph.-ea alba. 

White Nymp/iaa.] Hath a large, knotty, 
fpongy, deeply-penetrating root; large, round- 
iih-heart-fhaped, flat-expanded, entire leaves j 
and large, white, fweet-fcented flowers, hav- 
ing a quadrifid calvx. 

3. NyirPH.-EA Nolumbo. 

(NoiumboJ — or Indian Water-Lily of Cey- 
lon., tstc] Hath a large, knotty, deeply-ftrik- 
ing, flelhy root, producing large, round-pel - 
tated, or target-fhaped leaves ; perfe&ly entire 
and fmooth, expanding flat on the furface of 
the water ; and large flefh-coloured flowers, of 
numerous petals, difpofed in two or .more feries. 

The two firft fpecies flower in June and 
July ; the flowers are very large and confpiT 
cuo'us, beautifully flio wing themfelves on the 
furface of the water. 

The plants are perennial in root, which 
ftrikes deep into the fand, gravel, or mud at 
the bottom of the water, from which arife 
their leaves and flowers annually, elevated to 
the top of the water, on long foot-fialks, 
where they float, and juft appear on the fur- 
face ; the leaves generally coming up in April 
or May, and the flowers in June and July ; 
fucceetled by their large oval pericarpiums, 
rilled with black fllinihg feeds, ripening in 
the end of Auguft, or in September; when 
being difcharged from their cells, they fink 
to the bottom of the water, where they ger- 
minate in fpring following, and young plants 
foon appear at top ; lb that the plants thus 
multiplying each year, and the roots of each 
year's plains abiding and multiplying by oil-lets, 
they I'oon I'pre.id over a large ("pace oi" water. 
Their Preparation. 

The propagation of tlid'e plants in gardens 
is bv feed call into any piece of water where 
voii intend they (hall 'grow. To obtain the 
feeds, von mud have leeourfe in autumn to 
the places where the plants grow n.-uiirjily. 

and 
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and wa'tch the ripening of the feed-veflels, ga- 
ther a quantity inft as they begin to open, 
which cart iuto tnlivater ; the feeds will link, 



an upright even ftcm ; eighteen or twenty feet 
high, terminating in a branchy head, garniih- 

. ed with fpear-fhapcd, thick, loft, light-green 

and the plants will appear at top in fpring leaves, generally on long foot-ftalks, and 
after, and fome of which will probably flower i placed alternately; appearing very ornamental 
the enfuing fummer, though it is generally • all fummer, and continue their fine light-green 
the fecond year before they flower in perfec- : colour till late in autumn, 
don. ■ Far'u-tia.'] Intire-leaved — -ferrarcd leaved — 

They being once thus railed, they will be ■ multiflorous, or flowers in clutters — folitary 
of "mauy years, duration, and multiply greatly, j flowered. 

fo as to cover the whole furface of die water ! This curious aquatic tree is originally from 
-with their leaves and dowers in fummer ; fo '. North America, delights in a moift foil, which 
that only fome particular pieces of water fhould it affects in the place of its native growth, 
be allotted for this purpofe. I in fomewhat watery fituations ; but it profpers 

The third fpecies of Nymphaea being a na- in our plantations in any common moderately 
rive of India, requires the protection of a ,' moift ground. 

green-houfe ; it is propagated by feeds fown j The different varieties are proper to intro- 
in a large tub, or ciftern of water ; having a j ducc in fhrubberies, &c. generally allot them 
foot or more earth in the bottom for the feeds ; a fheltered' moift fituation; they will grow 
to ftrike root into; fo diat the whole can be i freely, and effect an ornamental diverfity. 
readily removed into (helter in autumn. j The propagation of the different -varieties 
NYSSA, Tupelo Tree. j is by feed, fuckers, layers, cuttings ,- theTeed 

A curious aquatic tree of America, retain- > is imported here from America, generally in 
ed in our ornamental plantations arid fhrub- ! the fpring, and, being procured, fhould be 
beries, deciduous, and of moderate growth, I fown as foon as poflible, either in a flickered 
adorned with Ample leaves, of ornamental ap- moift bed in the full ground, or in large pots 
pearance, and polygamious apetalous flowers j or, as the feeds do not always vegetate the firffc 
in clufters and iingly in the different varieties, s year, they may be fown in pots ; and plunged 



Clafs and order, Polygamia D 'u 
Characters.] Males. Calyx, a perian- 
thium, divided into rive fpreading fegments, 
Corolla, none. Stamina, ten awl-fhaped 
filaments, fnorter than the calyx, and didymous 
or twin-anthene. Hermaphrodites. Calyx 
and Corolla, the fame as in the males. 
Stamina, Ave awl-fhaped filaments, with 
fingle anthers. Pistillum, an oval germen 
tmder the receptacle, fubulatcd, incurved 
flyle, longer than the ftamitia, and an acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval drupaceous 
fruit, or feed-veffel, of one cell, containing an 
oval acute nut. 

The fpccies is, 

Nyssa aquattca. 



nto fome naturally moift ground, fcreen- 
ing them from froft in winter: the fpring 
following, plunge the pots in a hot-bed^ 
which will then quickly vegetate the feeds* 
and the plants will foon rife, when allow them 
a tolerable fhare of free air : to which inure 
them by degrees, till autumn ; then, in Octo- 
ber or November, placed in a green-houfe or 
garden-frame, for the winter ; and, in fpring,. 
when of one or two years growth, plant them 
off fcparately in fmall pots, giving fhelter 
another winter or two, or longer, they may 
then be tranfplanted into the full ground, in a 
defended, moift fituation. 

The propagation by fuckers, layers, and 
cuttings, may be pra&rfcd in the fpring or au- 



Jquatsc or Water Tupelo-tree. ,] Rifcs with tumn, in the common methods, 
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OCYMUM, (Rafifuum) Bafil. ) adorning the picafurc garden ; obtaining in 

I he plants arc moflly herbaceous, ten- ftature, fome half a yard, others little more 
der aromatic annuals, ot branchy growth, than half a foot ; clofely garnifhed with oval 
proper for culinary and medical ufu, and for (and oblong lhnple leaves; and the flems and 

branches 
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"branches terminated by fpilees of fmall rao- 
nopetalous ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
bilabiated and permanent, the , upper lip ^bi- 
fid, and the under acutely four-paTted. • Co- 
rolla is monopetalous, ringent, and in- 
verted, with a fhort fpreading tube, and with 
fhe-rifing lip broadeft, cut into four obtufe 
parts ; the other is long, narrow, and undi- 
vided. Stamina, two long and two fhort 
decimated filaments, and half-moon-fhaped 
anthers. Pistillum, a four-parted gcr- 
meu, flender ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Pe*i- 
carpium, none; four naked feeds lodged in 
the calyx. . 

There are feven or eight fpecies, but the 
moft noted fpecies in pur gardens are the three 
following: each of which comprifes many 
varieties ; all remarkable for their ft rong odori- 
ferous fcent, and are all of a tender quality, re- 
quiring to be raifed and forwarded in a hot-bed. 

1. Ocymum Bajtlicum. 
(BafilicumJ—or Common Sweet Bafil] 

Rifes with an upright, fquare, hairy ftem, 
branching by pairs, from about ten inches to 
half a yard high ; garnifhed with large, oval, 
fmooth, oppofite leaves ; and the main ftem 
and all the branches terminated by fpikes of 
fmall whitifh flowers, having ciliated calyxes. 

Varieties of this.] Broad-leaved Bafilicum— 
narrow-leaved— fringcd-leaved— fringed pur- 
ple-leaved—curled-leaved — ftudded-leaved— 
large purple-leaved— dark-green-leaved— tri- 
color-leaved—red-flowered — purple-flowered 
— long-fpiked— fhort-fpiked, &c. 

Thefe different varieties have a piercing 
aromatic fcent, fome like cloves, others like 
citron, and fome like fennel ; they arc good 
for culinary ufes, in foup, &c. alfo for medi- 
cal purpofes ; and the plants are employed for 
cmbellifhing the pleafure-gardcn. 

2. Ocymum minimum. 

Lcajl Ocymum, commonly called BuJIi Ba- 
fil] Rifes with a very fhort ftem, branching 
all around from the bottom, about iix or eight 
inches high, forming a round bufliy head ; 
fmall oval very entire leaves, by pairs oppo- 
fite j aiid the branches terminated by whorls 
of very fmall whitifh flowers. 

Varieties.] With hoary leaves— dark-pur- 
ple.leavcd— variablc-lcavcd. , 

This fpecies and varieties arc much culti- 
vated about London, in pots to carry to mar- 
ket, for ornamenting balconies, windows, 
&c. in fummcr. 

q. Ocymum tenuiflorum. 

Lallfowered China BafL] Rif« with an 
upright, taper, purplifh ilem, branching a 
foot and a half high; oval-oblong, Icrratcd 



leaves ; and the main ftem and branches ter- 
minated each by three flender fpikes of ex- 
ceedingly fmall flowers, having heart-fhaped, 
concave, reflexed bra£tsa. 

Varieties.] With white flowers — purple 
flowers. 

All thefe three fpecies of Ocymum, and their 
refpe&ive varieties, are of the annual-tribe, 
rifihg from feed in fpring, flower in June and 
July, and ripen feeds in Sq>tember, and to- 
tally perifh at the approach of winter; fo that 
a fre(h fupply muft be raifed from feed an- 
nually in fpring. See their Propagation. 

The flowers are fmall ringent hermaphro- 
dites, collected into flender fpikes of but lit- 
tle appearance. 

All the fpecies and varieties are accounted 
(he firongeft aromatics in nature, and, for the 
general part, the odour is very agreeable ; 
though to fome perfons it is rather too pow- 
erful. 

They are all exotics from India and other 
Jiftant warm countries, and in thefe parts re- 
quire to be raifed and forwarded in hot-beds, 
as above obferved, from March or April un- 
til towards the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June, according to the temperature 
of the feafon ; then may be fully expofed for 
the remainder of the fummer. 

With refpedt to their particular merit for 
our gardens, the common fort Ocymum Bafi- 
licum, and varieties, may be employed as cu- 
linary aromatics in the kitchen-garden ; and 
fome'of all the three fpecies, &rc. as ornamen- 
tal plants tor the pleafure-ground, both in the 
open compartments, and fome in pots, in 
order for adorning court-yards, and to place 
in room-windows for their i'weet odour, par- 
ticularly the Bulh-Bafih 

Their Propagation, isV. 
The propagation of all the three fpecies is 
by feed annually, in fpring, in a hot-bed, and 
from which they are tranfplanted into the 
open ground, &c. in May or June. 

March and beginning of April is the pro- 
per feafon for fowing them. Having a mode- 
rate hot-bed under aYranicsnd glaffes, earth- 
ed five or fix inches depth of light mould ; fow 
the feed a quarter of an inch deep; they will 
come up in a few days ; obfcrving to indulge 
them withfrefh air daily, and occuhonal very 
moderate watering; and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, prick fome at them up- 
on the fame or another new hot-bed, three or 
four inches afundcrj or phutf fome fingly in 
fmall pots, and plunge them in the hot-bed, 
give water as loon as planted, together with 
occalional lhading from the fun till frefh-root- 
ed; continuing "the admiffion ot frcfli air 
dailv, and repetitions of light rclrelhmcnts ot 
5 B water: 
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■water: in May harden them by degrees to 
the full air ; and aboutthe middle or latter end 
of the month, -ft beginning of June, in warm 
moift weather, remove them into the open air, 
finally to remain, taking them up with balls 
about their roots, and plant fome in the bor- 
ders, others in larger pots, to move where oc- 
cafionally wanted ; give water dire£Hy, and at 
times, till they have taken frefh root, which 
they will loon effect, and arrive to their full 
growth in June and July, when they will 
dower, and ripen feeds in September. 

To obtain more efie&ually fome good feeds 
of thofe plants in this country, it is advifa- 
ble to move fome in their pots in Auguft into 
a glais-cafe, or garden-frame, to be flickered 
in cold weather, and from exceffive wet ; but 
admitting the free air in fine weather, and 
thev will thus ripen feeds in tolerable plentv. 

OCTANDfUA, the name of the eighth 
elafs in-.the botanic fvftem: plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having eight ftamina ; and 
coniifis of four orders, according to the num- 
ber of ftyles. See Classis. 

OENOTHERA, Tree-Primrofe. 

This genus of plants conlifts of hardy her- 
baceous biennials and perennials, and under- 
fhrubby perennials ; all of the flowery tribe, 
for the decoration of the pleafu re-garden : ri- 
£ng with upright firm ftems, from one foot 
to three or four high, in different forts, gar- 
nilhed with largifh oval and fpear-fhaped 
leaves ; and from the axillas on every fide 
large, quadripetalous, primrofe-fhaped, yel- 
low flowers, of confiderable appearance ; from 
June or July until October. 

Clafs and order, Ottandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monopivyllous, 
long, tubular, divided at the brim into four 
acute reflexed fegmenis, and is deciduous. 
Corolla, tubulous below, of four hcart- 
fhaped, plane petals, inferred into the divifions 
of the calyx. Stamina, eight awl-fhapcd, 
crooked filaments, terminated by oblong in- 
cumbent anthera?. Pistillum, a cylindric 
germen under the calyx, filiform ftyle, and a 
thick, quadrifidjrobtulc, reficxed ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, a cylindric, tctragonous, qua- 
drilocular, quadrivalved capfule, containing 
many fmall angular feeds. 

The moft remarkable fpecies of this genus 
in the Englifh gardens arc: 
I. OENOTHERA biennis. 

hitnvial Common Trtc-Primrofe.] Hath a 
thick, deeply-fbiking root, crowned 
with mahy large, oval.fpear-fli: ped, plane, 
fprcading leaves; upright, thick, fi'rm, rough, 
na.ry ftems, tiling fhiic or lour feet hii;h, 
garuilhed with long, nanow, lanceolate, clofc- 



fittihg leaves, irregularly ; and at all, the ax- 
illas, from the middle upwards, large bright- 
yellow flowers. 

2. OENOTHERA oclovalvis. 
Oclovalvous, Smooth, Biennial Tree-Print' 

rofe.] Hath upright, firm, fomevvhat. hairy 
ftems, riling a yard high ; oblong, fpear- 
fhaped, pointed, plane, fmooth leaves ; and 
at the axillas large bright-yellow flowers. 

3. OENOTHERA fruticofa. 

Shrubby, Narrow-leaved, Perennial Tree- 
Primrofe.] Hath long thick roots ; upright, 
under-ihrubby-like, red ftems, two or three 
feet high - y 'fpear-fhaped, flightly-indented 
leaves ; and at the axillas pedunculated cluf- 
ters of yellow flowers ; fucceeded by pcdicil- 
lated, acute-angled capfules. 

4. OENOTHERA pumila. 

Low Perennial Tree-Primrofe.] Hath fi- 
brous roots, crowned with many oval-fpear- 
ihaped, clofe-fitting leaves ; flender - herbace- 
ous ftems, ten or twelve inches long^ gar- 
niflied with fpear-fhaped, blunt, fmooth 
leaves, having very fhort foot-.ftalks ; and at 
the axillas fmall bright-yellow flowers ; fuc- 
ceeded by acute-angled capfules* 

5. GEnother a longiflora. 
Long-flowered Tree-Primrofe.]- Rifes with. 

a fimple, hairy-ftem, garnifhed with oblong; 
denticulated leaves, and long-tubed flowers,, 
having the petals diftant, and two-lobed. 

All thefe plants flower very profufely in 
June and July, coming out almoft half the 
length of the ftalks from the axillas ; and as 
the ftalk advances in ftature, new flowers are 
produced, fuccccding thofe below ; in which 
order the plants continue flowering from about 
Midfummer until October ; each flower is 
moderately large and confpicuous, confiding 
of four plane petals, which with the calyx 
forms a very long tube below, and fpreading 
above, generally expanding moft towards the 
evening ; and are fucceeded by plenty of feed 
in autumn for propagation. 

Thcfc plants are exotics Originally from 
America, but arc all very hardy, profper in 
any common foil and (ituation, and have been 
long in the Englifh gardens, cfpecially the 
lirft three forts, hut the Oenothera biennis is 
the mod commonly known. 

The lirft and fecond fpecies arc biennial, and 
the third, fourth, and fifth arc perennial in root. 

Tlicy arc proper to be employed as plants 
of ornament for cmhcllilliing the plcafurc- 
garden ; they may he placed any wheic, and 
will effect u very agreeable variety three or 
four months with their plentiful blow of 
flowers. 

The biennial kinds mud be railed annually 
7 from 
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from' Teed, for they nYoftly penfh foon after 
they have flowered. 

But. the 1 ' perennials, once raifed,- continue 
for years by the root. 

Their Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is fey feed, 
and the perennials alfo by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — By this method both biennials 
and perennials may be raifed plentifully in any 
bed or border or common earth. Sow the 
feed either in autumn or early in fpring ; the 
autumnal fowings will rife ftrong betimes in 
the fpring, but may be fown fuccefsfully in 
cither feafon. In- May or June, when the 
plants are two or three inches high, thin them 
where too clofe ; at the fame time plant out 
a quantity in nurfery-rows fix inches afunder ; 
give occafionai weeding, and plenty of water 
in dry weather ; and in autumn they may be 
taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted where they are finally to remain. 

By Parting the roots.— The perennials in 
particular being abiding, and multiplying by 
ofF-fets of the roots, they may be propagated 
by dividing the roots into flips, in autumn or 
fpring ; each flip becomes a proper plant, 
producing flowers the following fummer. 

Or, however, if any of the biennial kinds 
■afford young ofF-fets below, in autumn, &c. 
they maybe flipped off, and planted as the 
others ; or occafionally fome old plants in the 
firft year of flowering,' having the flems cut 
down foon in Autumn, at- the decaying of the 
flowers, it fometimes promoting a "bottom 
growth, they continue a year or two longer in 
a flowering '(late. 

OFF-SETS, a fort of fuckers, or .fmall 
young plants, iffuingfrom the fides of the main 
roots of many forts of perennials, both bulb- 
ous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted kinds, by 
which vaft numbers of the refpeeTivc plants 
arc propagated, as each OfF-fct becomes a pro- 
per plant, alike in every refpeef to the parent. 

OfFfcts arc applicable to the general propa- 
gation of all forts of bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted perennials, fuch as tulips, anemones 
&c. the OfF-fets of which are fmall bulbs and 
tubers; and as moft of the bulbous and tube- 
rous-rooted tribe fend forth plenty of OfF-fct 
roots from the fides of the main ones annually, 
it is a certain, ealy, and expeditious method 
of propagating all thefc kinds of plants, and 
each OfF-fet commences a new plant, protluc- 
inc flalks, leaves, flowers, fruit, &e. cxact- 
lylikc thofe of the parent plant ; fu that hav- 
ing fome roots of any particular approved (pe- 
des and varieties, you mav increafe them an- 
nually by the Oil-lets, and whi. h, niter liv- 



ing one or two years' growth, will flower, 
produce feed, and furnifh a fupply of OfF-fets 
in their turn: all ftill continuing' the fame as 
the mother plant in every mode of growth. ■ 

Likewife, in the vaft tribe of fibrous-rooted 
perennials, moft forts afford a progeny of OfF- 
fets, lefs or more, for propagating. and- perpe--, 
tuating their refpecfive fpecies and varieties, - 
both principally in the flowery kind, Sec. and in* 
fome efculents, but confiderably more general- 
in the former; and by which numerous forts: 
of our moft beautiful flowering perennials are 
multiplied, fome more abundantly, others 
more fparing ; and each Ofl>fet becomes a 
diftincf plant the fame in its general growth,, 
flowers, &c. as the parent. 

So that Off-fets are not only an expeditious 
certain method ofpropagarion, but by which we 
are fure of having the defired forts, either fpe- 
cies or any particular varieties, continued in- 
variably the fame. 

Off lets, in the article of propagation, have 
this particular advantage over feedlings, that 
thofe of the flowery kind will often flower in 
one year ; whereas feedling plants of thebulb^. 
ous kinds are frequently four, five, and fome- 
times fix or feven years before they flower in 
perfect ion ; fo that feedlings are principally to; 
gain new varieties; and the roots of which- 
furnifhing Off-fets, the varieties are increafedv 

As to the mode of feparating Off-fets, it 
may be done in fome forts every year, in 
others once in two or three years, according 
to the forts, and the increafe of Off-fets the 
main roots fhall afford ; which is always ex- 
plained in the culture of the refpective forts, 
under their proper genera. 

The proper feafon for feparating Off-fets is 
in the bulbous and many tuberous-rooted 
plants, chiefly fummer and autumn, when 
they have done flowering, and the leaves 
decay ; for at that period, the roots of thefe 
forts having had their full growth for that fea- 
fon, thev affumc an inactive ftate of growth, 
not drawing any nouriihment from the earth : 
they continuing at reft, however, but a few 
weeks, attention mull be had to take the op- 
portunity of that interval, before tiiey put 
out new" fibres ; which is the only proper pe- 
riod for moving all the bulbous kinds in par- 
ticular, both to fcparate the Off-fets, and for 
i ranlpl anting the main roots, or for taking 
them ui) for keeping for a month or two, or 
Imi 'cr. See Bi'T.HUS. Obferving therefore the 
m-op-r time, and having taken up the roots, 
in di> weather if poflible, let all the' Off-fets 
hu ft pirated finely from the main bulb, &r. 
and plant the "O'.F-fcts in nurlery-beds, in 
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rows fix inches afundcr, by dibbic or in drills, 
two or three inches deep ; and here let them 
remain a year or^wo, according to their iize, 
to get ftrength ; then transplant them, at the 
propci feafon, where they are to continue, 
managing them as other bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted plants. See Bulbus, Radix, &c. 

But with refpe& to Off-fets of fibrous-root- 
ed perennials, you may cither flip off- the 
principal ones from the fides of the main root, 
as they (land in the ground, or die root may 
be wholly taken up, and parted into as many 
flips as there are Off-fets furnilhed with fibres. 
The proper feafon for this is autumn, when 
their {talks decay, or early in fpring, before 
new ones begin to fhoot forth ; though fome 
hardy forts may be flipped any time in open 
weather from September or October, until Fe- 
bruary, March or April : and fome forts al- 
moft any time when they occur ; planting 
them by dibble, the fmaller Off-fets or flips ir 
nurlery-beds, in rows fix or eight inches afun- 
der, to have a year's growth ; and the larger 
ones may be planted at once where they to re- 
main, and they will flower the enfuing feafon, 
Several forts of under-ihrubby perennials in- 
creafe alfo by Off-fets at bottom ; and the proper 
feafon for taking them off is autumn and fpring; 
or in hardy kinds it might be done any time 
in open weather, from October until March ; 
planting them in ntirfery-rows for a year or 
two, or till of proper fize for the purpofes for 
which they aredefigned. 

Off-fets of fucculeut plants fhould generally 
be flipped off in furamer - T and previous to plant- 
ing thofe of the tender kinds, fhould be laid 
on a dry fhelf for fome days, till the moif- 
turc at bottom is dried up ; then planted in pots 
of dry foil, and managed according to their dif- 
ferent temperatures. Sec Succulent Pi. ants. 
No Off-fets arc ever to be expected from an- 
nual plants. 
OLEA, Olive-tree. 

This genus confifts of three ever-green ex- 
otic-trees for the grecn-houfc collection ; ge- 
nerally affuming a fhrubby-likc growth, by 
riling frequently with fevefal ftcms from the 
bottom, branching laterally all the way ; one 
fort obtaining in ftaiurc twenty or thirty feet 
high, the others but fix or feven feet ; gar- 
mihed with fpear-fhaped and oval (tiff leaves, 
and clutters of funncl-fhapcd flowers from 
the axillas ; fuccccdcd by that well-known 
oval fruit called olives, in great cflimation 
abroad for making oil, and for pickling, &c. 
but in this country the plants arc retained 
principally for variety, as the fruit rarely at- 
tains due perfection. 

Oafs and order, Diattdtia Momgpua. 



.CAarafitrs.] Calyx is final!, monbphyr- 
Ious; tubulous, quadridented, and deciduous. 
Corolla is monopetalous, infundibuli- 
form, with the top quadripartite and fpread- 
ing. Stamina, two Short filaments, and 
erecT. antheras. Pistili.um, a roundiSh ger- 
men, fliort ftyle, and thick bifid ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, a fuboval, fmooth, unilocular, 
drupaceous fruit, including an oblong-oval nuu 
The Species arc, 
I. OL£A europiea. 

European Common Olive-tree."} Rifes with 
upright folid Items, branching numeroufly on 
every fide, twenty or thirty feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, ftiff, oppofite leaves, two or three 
inches long, and half an. inch or more broad ; 
and at the axillas fmall clutters of white 
flowers, fucccedcd by oval fruit. 

Varieties. ] Narrow-leaved — broad-leaved 
Spanifh — fliort hard - leaved— fhining-leaved 
African. 

This fpecies is the principal fort cultivated 
abroad for its fruit ; the varieties of which. 
are numerous, varying in fize, colour, and 
quality. 

It is a native of the fouthern warm parts 
of Europe, and is cultivated in great quanti- 
ties in the fouth of France, Italy, and .Portu- 
gal, for the fruit to make die Ohve-oil r which- 
is in fo' 1 great repute, and is tranfported to all. 
parts, to the great advantage of thofe coun- 
tries where the trees grow in the open ground : 
the green fruit is alfo in much eftecm for 
pickling, of which we may fee plenty in the 
{hops. 

2. Olea capenjis. 

Cape Box-leaved Olive.'] Rifes with fii rub- 
by .ftcms, branching numeroufly from the. 
bottom, fix or feven feet high ;, fmall,* oval,, 
thick, {lift', fliining leaves ; and. at the axillas 
fmall clutters of whitifh flowers ; fucceeded 
by fmall fruit of inferior value. 

3. Olea fragram. 

Swcct-fcented Chinefe Olive, ,] Rifes with 
Shrubby branching ftcms, three or four feet 
high, garuiflied with ferrated fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and cluftcrs of fmall whitifh fwcet- 
fecnted flowers, which, it is fuppofed, arc ufed 
by the Chinefe, with fome others, to give 
feent and flavour to the tea. 

Thcfe plants, in this country, arc cultivated 
principally for variety, and for which, a tree 
or two of each in a garden may be Sufficient ; 
cfpecially as they mud be kept principally in 
pots for moving to Shelter of a grecn-houfe 
in winter ; for they are too tender to profper 
well in the open ground here \ though fomc- 
timcs they arc planted againlt a warm fouth 
wall, and flickered occallonally from froft 
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in winter, by mulching the roots, and matting 
their tops; whereby, they may he preferred, 
and will fometimes produce fruit for pickling ; 
a very fevere winter, however, often kills or 
greatly injures their young branches ; there- 
fore let the principal part be potted in rich 
earth, and placed among the green-houfe 
ihrubs, and managed as directed in the article 
Green-house Plants. 

Thefe trees are often fent over from Italy 
to the Italian warehoufes in London, along 
with oTange trees, &c. where pretty large 
plants may be purchafed reafonably, which 
mould be managed as directed for orange-trees 
that are imported from the fame country. See 
Citrus. 

Their propagation here is. commonly by 
layers. 

The laying is performed on the young 
branches in fpring ; give plenty of water all 
fummer and they will fometimes be rooted fit 
for potting off by autumn ; but fometimes they 
require two rummers to be rooted effectually : 
when, however, they are properly rooted, 
take them ofF early in- autumn, and pot them 
feparately, give water, and place- them in 
fome fhady place till they have taken frefti 
root ; and in October remove them into the 
green-houfe, See. 

Thofe you intend to plant in the open- 
ground,- as before fuggefted, fhould be kept 
an pots,, in order to have occasional fhclter of 
a garden-frame two or three years, till they 
have acquired fome fize, and are hardened to 
the full air ; then tranfplant them into a warm 
border againft a fouth wall; mulch their 
roots in winter, and mat their tops in frofty 
weather. 

OLDENLANDIA, confiftsof an annual 
ftove-plant, garniflied withfpcar-fliapedleaves, 
and corymbous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandia Monogynia. 

Charatlcrs.] Calyx, a four-parted per- 
fiftcnt cup. Corolla, monopetalous, tube 
cylindric, and border four- parted,, acute, and 
fpreading. Stamina, four filaments within 
the tube, and topped with, finall anthcrae. Pls- 
tillum, a roundifh germen below the flower, 
ftyle finglc, and crowned with a bifid, ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarfium, a roundilh, 
twin capfulc, with two cells, containing ma- 
ny fmall feeds. 

There is hut one fpecies, 

Oldenlanbia corymbofa, 

Corymbous-Joivering Oidtnlundia.]. A low 
annual plant, with many branches, garnifhed 
with fmall linear-lanceolate leaves, placed op- 
pofitc ; the flower-flalk is a multiflorous pe- 
duncle, producinga corymbusof white flowers. 

9 
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The propagation of this plant- is by feeds 
fown early in the fpring, on a hot-bed, and 
when come up, transplanted on another in 
fmall pots, and may be removed afterwards , 
into the ftove, where they will flower all the 
fummer ; or the feeds may be fown when ripe, 
and the plants retained in the ftove during the- 
winter,. to produce an early bloom. 

ONONIS, Reft-Harrow. 

It eonGfts of hardy herbaceous perennials- 
and annuals,^ and fome fhrubby plants ; Seve- 
ral of the former are very troublefome weeds 
in the fields, and fome of the latter are proper 
for ornamenting the pleafure-ground ; moft 
of the forts grow erect: from' about one foot 
to two or three high ; garnifhed fome with 
fimple, others- with trifoliate leaves ; and pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diad'elphia Decandria. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is divided into five- 
narrow arched fegmr.its, the lower ones bend - 
ing under the carina. Corolla is papilio- 
naceous, the Standard- heart-fhaped, and de- 
prefled on the fides, Short oval wings, and a 
pointed carina. Stamina, ten diadelphous 
filaments, and fimple andierai. Pistillum, 
an oblong hairy germen, fimple Style, 'and 
obtufe ftigma. ,Pericarpium, a turgid,, 
unilocular, bivalved pod, haying kidney- 
fhaped feeds. 

There are many fpecies, feveral of which 
are common weeds, often very troublefome 
in the fields, their roots fpreading widely 
around, and are fo rough and^ ftrong, as 
fometimes to retard the progrefs^of the huf- 
bandman's harrow ;- whence originated the- 
Englilh name,- Reft-harrow.- 

The moft material fpecies common to the 
gardens,, are the following fhrubby kinds : 

1. Onomsfruticofa. 

Shrubby Purple Rcjl-harrow.] Rifes with' 
(lender, fhrubby, durable items, branching 
numeroufly two or- three feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, Serrated,, tei nate leaves ;. and all the 
branches terminated by panicles of large red 
flowers, three on each'pedimculi- 

2. Ononis tridentata. 

Tridcntcd Shrubby Refi-harrow.] Rifes with 
Shrubby, Slender ftcms, branching half a yard 
hich; narrow, flefhv, ternate leaves, indented 
at the top; and the' branches terminated by 
panicles of purple flowers, two oncach pc- 
ilunculi. „ ... 

Both thefe Shrubs flower very. ornamentally 
in Mav or June, the flowers are papilionace- 
ous or 'butterfly-ihaped, large and conipicuous, 
and are Succeeded by ripe feeds in autumn. # 

The firft fort is very hardy, and proper- tor 
the fhrubbcry.. 
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The fecond requires (helter from froft, fo 
ihouid generally b^e kept in pots, in order for 
•moving to a green-bouie or garden-frame in 

Their propagation is by feed, fown in 
April in a warm border, half an inch deep ; 
or if thofe of the fecond fort are fown in pots 
and plunged in a flender hot-bed, they, wili 
more certainly fucceed ; the plants will cfbme 
up in May ; give plenty of water all fummcr, 
and indulge the fecond fort with fhelter in 
winter; in fpring plant out both forts; the 
rirfi in nurfery-rows a foot afunder, to remain 
a year or two, when they will be fit for the 
ihrubbery ; and the fecond plant in pots for 
moving; to fhelter in autumn. 
OPH IOXYLON (ophioxylon.) 
One fhrubby, ferpentinous climher of India 
for our flove collections, producing polyga- 
mious moncecious flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Polygamies Monecia. 
The fpecies is, 
Ophioxylon ferpenthium. 
Serpentinous Ceylon OpMsxylon.] Stem 
climbing; leaves fpear-fhaped, ternatc, and 
quaternary. 

This plant is propagated by layers, cuttings, 
and feed forwarded in a bark-bed, and re- 
quires to be always continued in the flove, 
OPHRYS, Twybiadc, Bee-flower, &c. 
This genus is compofed of herbaceous, 
hulboftibrous-rooted perennials, moltly inha- 
bitants of our woods, paftures, meadows, and 
fome hilly grounds, but frequently employed 
in the plealflre-garden for the Angularity of 
their fiowers ; moft of them are low plants, 
with creel annual ftalks, from three or four 
inches to a foot high j fome naked, and fome 
foliated, and terminated by fpikes of fmall 
pentapctalous nectariferous flowers, the nc£la- 
rium frequently of lingular fhapes, rcfcmbling 
in fome forts the figures of men, and various 
forts of infects, as bees, flies, &e. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Diar.dr'ta. 
Charaflers.] Calyx, a vague fpatha, pro- 
truding a fimplc fpadix of flowers, without 
any periaYithiums. Corolla, five oblong, 
equal, afcctiding petals, and a dependent long < 
ncctarium, kcel-fliaped behind. Stamina, 
two very fliort gynandrous filaments, and 
croft antliersE. PisTILLUM, an oblong con- 
torted germen below the flower, u flyle adlie- i 
ring to the inner bolder of the ncctarium, ami 
obiolctc ftigma. Pericahpium, a tiirronal, I 
unilocular, trivalvular caufule, filled with mi- - 
mcrous feeds like dud. 

The Englilh name Tivyllade, is of ancient 
derivation, from fome of the fpecies being 
remarkable for having only two leaves. t 



> There are many fpecies, but the moft noted 
- are the following, which are admitted into 
1 fome pleafure-gardeus for variety. 

1. Ophrys oi)ata. 
1 Oval-leaved Ophrys, or Common Twyblade.] 
; Hath a bulbo-tuberous, fibrated root, crowned 
5 by two oval, broad, obtufe, veined, oppofite 
1 leaves ; an erect, fucculent, green ftalk, fix or 
: eight inches high, naked above, and terra t- 
, nated by a loofe fpike of grecnifh flowers, 
i having the lip of the ne&arium bifid. 

The flowers of this fpecies referable the 
i figure of gnats. 

2. Ophrys fpira.'h. 

Spiral Orchis, o r Triple Ladies Traces. ] Hn th 
bulbo-tuberous, oblong, aggregated roots, 
crowned by a chiller of oval, pointed, ribbed 
leaves; erect fimple (talks, half a foot high, 
terminated by long fpikes of white, odorife- 
rous flowers, hanging to one fide, having the 
lip of the ne&arium entire, and crcnated. 

3. Ophrys Nidus-avis. 
BircTs-neJi Ophrys.} Hath a bulbous, fibra- 
ted, cluftered root ; upright, thick, fucculent 
ftalks, a foot high, iheathed by the leaves, 
and terminated by loofe fpikes of pale-brown 
flowers; having the lip of the nectarium bifid. 

4. Ophrys anthrepaphnra. 
Man-jhaped Ophrys, or Man Orchis."] -Hath 

a roundifh bulbo tuberous root, crowned with 
three or four oblong leaves ; upright thick 
ftalks, rifing a foot and a half high, adorned with 
narrow leaves, and terminated bv loofe fpikes 
of grcenifh flowers, representing' the figure of 
a naked man; the Hp of the ncctarium linear 
tripartite, with the middle ferment longeft and 
bifid. 

Variety ] With brownifh flowers tinged 
with green. 

5. Ophrys inftclifcra. 
Infecliferous Ophrys, or Infetl Orchis.] Hath 

two roundifh bulbous roots, crowned with 
oblong leaves; erect leafy ftalks, from fix to 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by fpikes 
of infect. fh aped grecnifh flowers, having the 
Up of the ncctarium almoft fivc-lobed. 

This wonderful fpecies exhibits floweis in 
different varieties, that reprcfent lingular fi- 
gures of flics, bees, and other infects; and 
arc of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties art',] Fly-fliapcd Ophrys — great 
(ly Ophrys — large green fly Ofl/irys—hfac fly 
Ophrys— yellow fly Ophrys— bee Ophrys — 
large bec Ophrys— black bec Ohhrys — grecu- 
winged bee Ophrys— beetle Opfirys — fpidcr 
Ophryu 

h. O1MIUY8 Monorehis. 
( A'hncn-his,) or Mit/ky Ophrys.} Hath a 
roundiih bulbo-tuberous root, crowned wirli 
three 
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or four oblong leaves; an ere& naked ftalk, 
fix inches high, terminated by a loofe fpike. 
of yellow'ifh, mulky-fcentedflowers. 

AHthefe fix fpecies of Ophrys flower in 
fummer, at different times in different forts, 
from May until July; and in moll of the forts 
exhibit a Angularly curious appearance. 

The plants are all perennial in root, which 
are of the bulbo-tuberous, flefhy kind, from 
which the flower-ftalks rife annually in the 
fpring, and decay in autumn ; at which pe- 
riod is the proper time for removing the roots 
from one place to another. 

They all grow wild in England, Sec. are 
refidents of woods, bogs, marfhy grounds, 
fterile paftures, chalky foils, and the like 
places, where they flourifti and difplay their 
Angular flowers in great abundance, from 
which places they are introduced into gardens 
for variety ; and having procured fome plants 
at the proper feafon, and planted them in foils 
and fituations fomewhat fimilar to that where 
they naturally grow, the roots will abide for 
feveral years, and flower annually. 

They may be eafily obtained from the places 
where they naturally grow. 

The proper feafon for removing them-is in 
fummer, when the ftalks decay ; therefore re- 
pairing either to the places of their growth, 
when in.full bloom, or to the nurferies, mark 
a quantity of the beft plants with flicks ; and 
when the ftalks and leaves aflume a decayed 
ftate, proceed to dig up the roots, and bring 
them into the garden and plant them direftly." 

It is proper to fuit the iicuation and foil of 
the different forts as near as poflible ; thofe 
of the woods place in fliady moift borders, or 
in fhrubbcry quarters among trees ; thofe of 
boggy or marfhy ground, plant in the moifteft 
parts of the garden; and thofe found on dry 
fterile plains or commons, fhould have a dry 
open cxpofure. 

Having planted them, let them remain 
conftanfly undifturbed, tinlefs particularly 
wanted to be removed from one place to an- 
other, for the lefs they arc dillurbed the better 
they will flower. 

As to their propagation, it may be tried by 
feed in a fliady border, as foon as it is ripe; 
likewile by off.fetsfrom the root, though they 
multiply fparingly in gardens; however roots 
of fome {landing "may he examined at the pro- 
per feafon, and any off-lets that occur, fepa- 
rated and planted directly in the proper places. 

ORCHARD, a garden-department, con- 
figned entirely to the growth of flandard I'tuir- 
trees, lor funiilliing a large fupply of the moll 
tifeful kinds of fruit. 

In the Orchard you may have as fhmdards 



all the principal forts of apple-trees, pears 
and plums, and all forts of cherries.; which four 
fpecies are the capital OFchard-fruits: each ^of 
which comprife numerous valuable varieties; 
but to have a complete Orchard, may alfo 
have quinces, medlars, mulberries, ferviee- 
trees, filberts, Spanifh nuts, berberries; like"- 
wife walnuts and chefnuts ; which two latter 
are more particularly applicable for the boun- 
daries of large Orchards, in which they will 
fcreen the other trees from the infults of impe- 
tuous winds and cold blafts: all of which trees 
being arranged in rows from twenty to thirty 
feet diftance, as hereafter directed. 

But fometimes Orchards confifl. entirely of 
apple-trees, particularly in the cyder-making 
counties, where they are cultivated in very 
great quantities in large fields, and in hedge- 
rows, for the fruit to make cyder for public 
fupply. 

And fometimes whole Orchards of very 
confiderable extent are entirely of cherry-trees ; 
but in this cafe, it is when the fruit is defsgned 
for fale in fome great city, as London, &c. 
for the fupply of which city, great numbers 
of large Cherry-Orchards are in fome of the 
adjacent counties, but more particularly in 
Kent, which is famous for very extenfive 
Cherry-Orchards ; many of which are en- 
tirely of that fort called Kentiih Cherry, as 
being generally a great bearer; others are 
ftored with all the principal forts of cultivated 
cherries, from the earlieft to the lateft kinds- 
See Prunus Cera/us. 

A general Orchard, however, compofed of 
all the before-mentioned fruit-trees, fhould 
conlift of a double or treble portion of apple- 
trees or more, becaufe they are confiderably 
the moil ufcful fruit, and may be continued for 
ufe, in the different forts, the year round. 

The utility of a general Orchard, both for 
private ufe and for profit, ftored with the va- 
rious forts of fruit-trees, muft be very great, 
as well as afford infinite pleafure from the 
delightful appearance it makes from early 
fpring till late in autumn: in fpring the va- 
rious"trces in bloflbm are highly ornamental ; 
in fummer, the pleafure is heightened by ob- 
ferving the various fruits advancing to pei lec- 
tion; and as the feafon advances, the mature 
growth of the different forts arriving to per- 
fection in regular fucceflion from May or June 
until the end of October, mull afford exceed- 
ing delight, as well as great profit. 
Of the proper Extent, Sitnath't, and Soil, fcr 
tins D?pi» t»n /:\ 
As to the proper extent of ground for an 
Orchard, this mull be proportioned, in fome 
meaftire, to the extent of land yon have 10 
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-work on, and the quantity of fruit required 
either for private ufe, or for public fupply: 
fo that an orchard may be from half an acre 
or lei's, to twenty acres or more extent. 

With refpect to the lituation and afpect for 
an Orchard, we may obferve very thriving 
Orchards both in low and high Gtuations, and 
on declivities and plains, in various afpects 
or expofurcs, provided the natural foil is 
good : 1 ihould, however, avoid very low 
damp filiations as much as the nature of the 
place will admit ; for in very wet foils no 
fniit-Uees.wul;profper, nor the fruit be fine ; but 
a moderately low lituation, free from too co- 
pious wet, .may be more eligible than an ele- 
vated ground, : as being lefs expofed to tem- 
peftuous winds ; though a lituation having a 
imall declivity is very dcfirable, efpecially if 
ics afpe.61 incline towards the eaft, fouth-eaft, 
or foutherly, which are rather more eligible 
than a wefterly afpect ; but a north afpect is 
the worir. of .all for an Orchard, unlefs parti- 
.cularly .compenfated by the peculiar tempera- 
ment or good quality of the foil : I would, 
however, remark, for the advantage of thole 
.that are not accommodated with choice of 
Situation and afpect, that they need not be 
. under . any great anxiety, provided, as above 
faid, if the foil is but fuitable ; only observ- 
ing, .if poffihle, to abandon very low damp 
fituations, for, the reafon before given. 

And as for foil, anv common field, land, pas- 
ture, or other ground that produces good crops 
of corn, grafs, or kitchen-garden vegetables, is 
iuitable tor an Orchard ; if it ihould prove of 
a loamy .nature, it will be a particular advan- 
tnge: any foil, however, of a good quality, 
not too light aad.dry, or too heavy, ftubborn, 
.or wet, but of a medium nature of a foftpliant 
temperature, not lefs than one fpade deep of 
good ftaple, will be proper for this purpofe. 

Where, however, the foil is naturally de- 
fective, thc.defects muft be rectified as well as 
poflible, by the application of proper manures, 
.and comports prepared as directed under thofe 
articles, and applied cither to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or to the 
jplaces where each tree is to fland, for a fpace 
of eight or ten feet circumference, working 
it up with the natural foil of the place. 

This, however, in cxtcnlivx Orchards, 
would be a very chargeable operation ; there- 
fore thofe who arc at liberty to chufc, fliould 
have paiticular regard to the fixing.upon a pro- 
per fpot, where but little or no foreign aid is 
rcquifitc. 

Preparation of the Ground. 
The preparation ot the ground for the re- 
ception of the trees, is either by digging a ca- 



pacious -place -for each tree, or a general 
trenching, &c. as may be thought neceffary 
or convenient ; if the latter is intended, it may 
be effected either by a regular trenching-, if but 
a fmall or moderate .extent of ground, or if 
veryconfiderahle, b.ydecpploughing, efpecially 
for feveral feet width for each row of trees ; 
but trench-digging, one or two fpades, as the 
foil will admit, is the mod eligible, either 
wholly, or only for >the prefent, ui the places 
where the lines of trees are to (land, a fpace 
of fix or eight feet wide, all the way in each 
row, efpecially if it be grafs-ground, and in- 
tended to be kept in fward ; or if any under- 
crops arc defigned to be raifed, the ground 
may be wholly trenched at firfl; but as to this 
you may fuit your convenience, obferving in 
eirher cafe to trench the ground in the ufual 
way to the depth of the natural foil ; and if in 
grafs, turn the fward clean to the bottom of 
each trench, which, when rotted, will prove 
an excellent manure. 

In planting Orchards, however, on grafs- 
ground, and a good foil, may only dig a pit for 
each tree, capacious enough for the reception of 
the roots, loofening the bottom well, withoutthe 
labour of digging any other part of the ground : 
where the ground, however, is trenched ei- 
ther wholly, or fome conliderable width along 
the place of each row of trees, it will confe- 
quently prove of greater advantage in pro- 
moting their free growth. 

The ground muft be fenced fecurcly againffc- 
cattle, occ. either with a good ditch and hedge, 
or with a paling-fence, &c. as may be moft 
convenient. See Hedges. 

Method of planting the Trees. 
The befl feafon for planting all the forts of 
fruit-trees is autumn, foon after the fall of 
the leaf, from about the latter end of October 
until December j or indeed it might be per- 
formed any time in open weather from Octo- 
ber until March. 

All the forts of fruit-trees proper for this 
department, if not furni (lied with them in your 
own nurfcry, may be had very reafonable at 
all the public nurfery-grounds ; obfci ving to 
chufc them principally full flandards, with 
ftraightclean ftems, five or fix feet high, efpe- 
cially the apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
other tree kinds, each with a branchy well- 
formed head, of from two or three to four or 
five years growlh; and let feveral varieties of 
each particular fpecics be chofen, that ripen 
their fruit at different times, from the carlicfl 
to the latcft, according to the nature of the 
different foils, that there may be a fufficicnt 
fupply of every fort regularly during their 
proper feafon ; and of^opplcs and pears in 
particular, 
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.particular, chufe a much greater quantity of 
the autumnal and late-ripening kinds, than 
•the early forts ; but moft abundantly of apples : 
for the fummer-ripening fruit is -but of fhort 
•duration, only proper for temporary fervice; 
but the later-ripening kinds keep found fome 
-conliderable time for autumnal ufe ; aud the 
Jateft forts that ripen or acquire full growth 
in October, continue in perfection for various 
ufes all winter, and feveral forts until the fea- 
fon of apples comes again. See the lift of the 
different forts of fruit in this work, under their 
refpective genera. , 

Having made choice of the proper forts : 
•and marked them, let them he taken up with 
the utmoft care, fo as to preferve all theii 
-roots as entire as poffible ; and when taken 
up, prune off any broken or bruifed parts of 
-the roots, fhorten long ftragglers, andjufttip 
-the ends of the principal roots in general with 
the knife, on the under. -fide, with a kind of 
Hope outward. 

If the trees have been already headed, or fo 
trained as to have branched out into regular 
fhoots.to form each a proper head, they mud 
be. planted -with the faid heads- entire, only re- 
trenching, or fhortening any irregular or ill- 
placed (hoot that- takes an awkward direction, 
■or grows acrofs^its neighbours, or fuch-that 
run confiderably longer than all the reft, 
Sec. as obferved' under the refpective articles 
in training them for ftandards; alfo in the 
article Standard-trees, 

The arrangement of the trees in the Or- 
chard muft be in rows, each kind feparate, 
at diftances accovding to the nature of growth 
-of the different forts; but for the larger 
growing kinds, fuch as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries", &c. they fliould ftand from twenty- 
five to thirty or forty feet every way afundcr, 
ihough twenty-five or thirty feet at moft is a 
reafonable diltance for all thefe kinds. 

Each fpecies and its varieties Ihould genc- 
-rally be in rows by themfelves, the better to 
fuit their refpective modes of growth : though 
for variety may have fome rows of apples and 
pears arranged alternately ; as alfo plums and 
.cherries ; ' and towards the boundaries may 
have ranges of IciTer growth, as quinces, med- 
lars, filberts, fervices, 6cc. and- in the outer row 
of all may have walnut-trees, and fome chef- 
nuts, or principally the former, fet pretty clofc 
lo defend the other trees from violent winds. 

According to the above diftances proceed 
to flake out the ground, for making the holes 
for the reception of the trees; which if made 
to range every way, will have a very agree- 
able effect, and admit the currency of air, 
<md the fun's influence more ellcctually. 



But in planting very, extend ve Orchards* 
fome divide the ground into large fquares or 
quarters of different dimcnfions, with inter- 
vals of fifty feet width between.: ferving both 
as walks, and for admitting a greater currency 
of air: in different quarters planting different 
forts of fruit, as apples, in one, pears in 
another, and plums and cherries in others, 
Sec. and thus it may be repeated to as many 
quarters, for each fpecies and its varieties, as 
may be convenient. 

As to the mode of planting the trees, it is 
the fame as directed under their feveral arti- 
cles, and the article Planting. A wide cir- 
cular hole muft be dug for each tree, capaci- 
ous enough to receive all the roots freely every 
way without touching the fides, and of pro- 
portionable depth. When the holes are all 
ready, proceed to planting, one tree to each 
hole, a perfon holding the ftem erect, whilffc 
another trims in the earth,, previouflv break- 
ing it fmall ; and caft it in equally about all 
the roots, frequently fhaking the tree by the 
ftem, gently up and down, to caufe the mould 
to fettle in dole about all the fmaller foots and 
fibres, and fo as to raife the tree gradually up, 
that, the rrown of the roots may be but about 
three or four inches "below the general fur- 
face ; and when the hole is filled up, tread it 
gently, firft round the outfide, then near -the 
ftem of the tree ; forming the furface a little 
hollow; and then if on the top of all is laid 
fome inverted turf to the width of the holes, 
forming it with a fort of circular bank, three 
or four inches high, it will i'upport the tree,^ 
and guard the roots from drying winds, and 
the fummcr's drought: obferving that each 
tree ftands perfectly upright, and that they 
range exactly in their proper rows. 

If the orchard is much expofed to the winds, 
it maybe proper to fiake the new-planted trees 
to fupport them in their proper pofition, and 
fecure thcin from being rocked to and fro by 
the wind, which would greatly retard their 
rooting afrefh; placing one or two ftrung tall 
flakes to each tree ; but, in lin ger trees, the moft 
effectual method is to have three flakes to each, 
placed in a triangle, meeting at top near the head 
of the tree, .wrapping a hay-band round that 
part of the Mem, to prevent' its being barked 
by the flakes or tying; then tic the ftakes at 
top clofc to the tree with fome proper ban- 
dare, bringing' it dole about the ftem and 
flakes together, over the hay-wrapping, in 
i pioiH'.Miianner to fecure the tree firmly in 
an erect pofture. 

The ground of the Ochard, between the 
rows of trees, is very commonly laid dow n in 
nils, as being the moft convenient for ad- 
J 5 C milting 
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mitring of coming readily at the* trees at all 
times to gather the fruit r but if thought pro- 
per, it may be e/nployed forfome years either 
wholly, 01 in part, for the produce of kitchen 
vegetables", or for the growth of corn, tur- 
ncps, potatoes, &c. being careful in digging 
or ploughing the ground for the reception of 
thefe crops, not to go too near to difturb the 
roots of rhe trees ; hkewifc not to have any 
ftrong-growing plants within three feet of each 
fide of the rows of young trees-: however, after 
the trees are advanced in growth, and begin 
to bear any thing con filterable, and where in- 
tended wholly as an Orchard, it may he more 
eligible to lay the ground, down entirely in 
grafs, as it will be then more in character 
of an orchard, and be more convenient for 
gathering the fruit* and doing any ncceffary 
work to the trees ; but in any of thefe ways, 
ever)' one may fuit his inclination or con- 
venience. 

If, however, it is laid down in grafs, no 
cattle fhould be turned in to graze at large, 
unlefs the {terns of each tree is pieviouily 
well fecured with pofisand railing, and wat- 
tled with thorn-huihes, efpecially in young 
Orchards, otherwife they will bark the trees, 
to their very great injury, nor fliould large 
caitle be turned into Orchards, where the 
branches of the trees are yet low and within 
their reach* 

General Cuitnrr. 
With regard to the general culture of Or- 
chard fruit-trees, obferve for one thing, that 
as being ftandards, their heads fliould gene- 
rally be permitted to branch out nearly in 
their own natural manner, with the branches 
at full length, without fhortening, only on 
particular occafions, and they will gradually 
form themfelves into large branchy heads, and 
all the branches foon aflume a bearing ftatc ; 
very little pruning of any fort being required 
to ftandard fruit-trees, except in particular 
cafes, as above hinted, of fuperfluous or very 
irregular growths; as for example, all fuckers 
arifing from the root muft conftantly be taken 
off clofc ; likewife divert the Items of all fidc- 
branches coming out below the head ; and 
all luxuriant (hoots ariling in the heart or 
middle of the tree, or in any part where 
they appear too much crowded, fliould be 
pruned off clofc: if any particular branch of 
the head fhould become of very long drag- 
glint; growth, extending coniiderably beyond 
all the reft, it may he Ihorrcncd a? you fliall 
fee proper, down to fome young (hoof, or 
lower branch it fupports, fo as to prcfervc a lit- 
rb: regularity, hkewil'c any huge branch that 
takes an irregular direction acrofs the others, 
% 



or' any other awkward growth, fuch may 
either be fliortened down- to ajiy lower branch 
it fupports, that is of a more regular growth, or 
entirely retrenched, as it may feem proper^ 
whereby to continue fome uniformity in the 
head ; and if the head in general becomes at any 
time over-crowded with branches, thin out the 
worft and mofc irregular growers of the fu- 
perfluity : all dead wood and cankered parts, 
thould alfo be cut off to the live wood. 

But remarking, that, except in the above 
cafes, the branches in general of ftandard 
fruit-trees, in every flage of growth, fhould 
be fuffered to fhoot forth, both in length, and 
to branch out laterally in their own way ; for 
as moft of the forts firft form their fruit-buds, 
or fpurs, near the extremity of the branches 
or ihoots, or the parts which were once the ter- 
minals, if pruning their ends was pracrifed, it 
would not only bo cutting off the parts where 
the fruit would have been firft produced, but 
would force out a number of lateral uTelefs 
ihoots, and crowd the tree with fuperfluous 
or unneceffary wood, and greatly retard the. 
branches from forming the above fruit-fpurs 
or buds for bearing ; and unlefs thefe are 
formed in plenty, none of the principal tree- 
kinds can ever produce any tolerable crops of 
fruit ; but the trees being fuffered to take their 
natural growth, according to the above rules,., 
all the branches and fhoots will gradually 
form fruitwfpurs both laterally along their fides, . 
and towards the extreme parts, as aboye in- 
timated, at almoft every eye, or bud. 

By the above hints it is obvious that ftand- 
ard fruit-trees require but very little culture 
in refpect to pruning; and the lefs they are 
pruned, except in the before-mentioned cafes, 
the better they will bear. 

Befules, to attempt at any regular pruning 
of Orchard'or other ftandard fruit-trees, would 
prove a very tedious as well as unneceffary 
work. 

Though it fliould he remarked, that as 
fomctimcs Orchard fruit-trees will cafually 
become very crowded in the head with con- 
fidcrahle growth of fuperfluous wood or 
branches, forming a confufed thicket, in 
which cafe, cither in young or old growth, a 
regulating thinning fliould he performed, to 
cut out the mofl crowding, difordcrly, and 
evidently moft unferviccable and improper 
branches, fo as that the principal general 
bearers may (land fomcwhat diftnnt, and re- 
gular, as well as to admit the cffential benefit 
of the fun and free air more effectually, and 
the fruit will always he larger and liner in 
proportion; or alio where any trees appear of 
a cankcry nature in their branches, or any 
brauchcji 
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'tranches difcover a decaying, worn-out ftate 
it is proper to cut out fuch parts accordingly, 

. as it may; feem Jieceflary, both to promote, 
and prefcrvc a more general healthful ftate 
and agreeable lively appearance in the other 
general branches, and to make room for thefe 
and others to advance in a more profperous 
growth. 

When neceflary,- however,- to prune any 
of thefe tree* occafionally in the above cafes, 
obferve that the proper feafor* for that work 
is any time from the fall of the leaf until 
March. Likewife obferve in performing that 
operation, that fuch branches as require re- 
trenching fliould be cut off quite clofe either 
to their origin, if necefTary, or clofe to any 
more convenient branch it may fupport, not 
leaving any flump, and make the cut as even 
and fmooth as poflible. 

But dead wood may be cut out any time 
when difcovered ; or as it may be convenient. 

Orchard-trees are fometimes greatly infeft- 
ed with mofs growing all over their branches, 
but more particularly thofe trees which are 
fituated in -very damp foils ; alfo often in old 
Orchards where the trees {rand fo clofe as to 
crowd one another fo confiderably as to ex r 
elude the free air and beneficial influence of 
the full fun; or fometimes occafioned by the 
general branches of the refpeclive trees be- 
coming fo fuperabundant or too numerous, 
in a crowded confufed thickety diforder to die 
exclulion of the faid effentially requifite bene- 
ficial aids to vegetation ; in which feveral 
cafes, the trees commonly affume a ftunted 
unkindly crowih, producing but indifferent 
crops, and the fruit often fmall and ill-fla- 
voured. The only remedy for this difaller, 
is to thin out fomc of the' branches where 
thickeft, to admit the fun and air more freely, 
and fcrape the mofs off from the remainder, 
with an inftrumcnt directed below; but 
where the trees thus infefled fland very clofe 
to one another, fome of them fhould be cut 
down to admit a larger portion of air, and be- 
nefit of the fun's hcatand light; and for the fame 
reafon thin the branches of the remaining 
trees ; then clear the branches in gcueral 
from fhegroffeft. of the mofs; for which pur- 
pofc you fliould be provided with fomc iron 
fcrapcrs hollowed on the edge, and of three 
different fizes to fuit the different branches, 
having the edges ti little blunted; and with 
thefe tools fcrape off the mofs from all the 
principal branches at lcafl, and of as many 
of the fmallcr ones as your time will permit, 
for it is tedious work where there are many 
trees: after this, if the ground ol the Orchan , 
either wholly 01 but ten or twelve icct width 



along each row of the trees, is dug or plough- 
ed, although, not advifed as abfolurely necef- 
fary, would be of additional advantage, give 
new vigour to the roots, and which together 
with the thinning of the trees to admit the 
fun and air freely, and the principal branches 
being diverted of the mofs, you will find them 
fhoot at top with frefh vigour, and flic 
quantity, fize, and quality of the fruit be 
greatly augmented in a year or two. 

For farther remarks refpecting the particu- 
lar culture of each different fpecies, and its 
varieties, cultivated as Orchard trees, fee the 
feveral articles under their refpeclive genera. 

And with refpect to the times of ripening 
of the different fruits, time and method of 
gathering the various kinds, and of preferving 
thofe of die keeping forts, it is properly exhi- 
bited in all the different articles under dicir 
proper heads. 

ORCHIS, (Orchis) Fool-flones. 

The plants are hardy, -herbaceous, bul- 
bous-rooted, flowery perennials, moftly na- 
tives of our meadows, paflures, woods, and 
uncultivated places, and which, like die fpecies 
of Op/irys, having great Angularity in their 
flowers, are admitted into pleafure-gardens 
for variety ; mod of them have roots compofed 
of two tefliculated bulbs, fending up annually 
one or more flower-ftalk.s, from about five or 
fix inches to half a yard high; terminated by 
fpikes of pentapetalous nectariferous flowers 
of various odd figures in different fpecies, re- 
fembling fometimes that of a naked man, fome- 
times a butterfly, gnat, and other ftrangefliapes. 

Oafs and order, Gynandna Diandrla. 

Char afters.] Calyx, a vague fpatha, pro- 
truding a fimple fpadix of flowers, without 
pcrianthiums. Corolla, five petals, three 
of them exterior and two interior, rife upward 
and meet.; and a monophyllous neclarium 
between the divifions of the petals, having 
a fliort upper lip ; the under .large, broad, 
and fpreading ; with the tube nutant and 
horn-lhapcd. Stamina, two fliort gynan- 
drous filaments, and oval erect anthera\ Pis- 
tillum, an oblong contorted gcrmen below 
the flower, verv flioVt ftyle, and a compreffed 
obtufe' fligma." Perjcarimum, anoblong, 
thrce-kceled, trivalvate, unilocular capfule, 
filled with numerous feeds. 

The roots of moft of the fpecies of this 
genus being compofed of two oblong fleihy 
bulbs joined together, bearing an obvious re- 
fcmblancc to the tcfticuli of animals, it derives 
both its generic name, and the Englifh appella- 
tion, Fool-flones, tkc. Moft of the fpecies 
are celebrated provocatives, which rcfloi alive 
quality is chiefly pofl'efled by the roots; of 
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-which a!fo, bv a late difcovery, may be pre- 
pared a powder foi making falep, nearly re- 
fembling that i^pjn Turkey, the alimentary 
virtues of which Ire well known. 

There are. numerous fpecies, but the raoft 
remarkable are the following : 

i. Orchis mafcala. 

Mais Fiol-fionis.] Hath a root compofed 
of two undivided bulbous flefhy tubers, crown- 
ed with oblong, broad, fpotted leaves ; up- 
right flower-ftalks, a. foot high, garnifhed 
with one or two narrow amplexicaule leaves, 
and terminated bv a long fpike of reddi fix-pur- 
ple Sowers-, having the "petals refiexed back- 
ward ; a quadrilobed crenated lip to the nec- 
tarium, and an obtufe horn. 

The flowers of this fpecies poflefs a very 
agreeable odour. 

Jt grows wild in meadows and paftures. 

s/Orchis A'hrh. 

Female Orchis.] Hath a double undivided 
bulbo-cubcrous root, crowned with oblong, 
ribbed, fpreading leaves; ereel flower-ftalki, 
erghr or ten inches high, garnifhed with a 
few amplexicaule leaves, and terminated by 
a Ihort loofe ipikc of dowers, having conni- 
vent petais; a quadririd crenated lip to the 
nectarkim, and an obtufe horn riling upward. 

Varieties.] Purple-flowered— red-flowered 

violet-coloured flelh-coloured and 

Tvhite-flov.ered. 

It grows naturally in woods and' rough 
places. 

3. Orchis muiuvis. 

Military, or Man Orchis.] Hath a double 
undivided bulbous rlefhy root, crowned with 
oblong amplexicaule leaves; ereft flower- 
ftalks, eight or ten inches high, terminated 
by a loofe fpike of afh-colourcd and reddifh 
flowers, bavi/ g confluent petals; a quinquefid, 
rough, fpotted lip to the nectarium, and an 
obtufe horn. 

The ftructurc of the flowers exhibit the 
figure of a naked man ; ami are often of dif- 
ferent colours in the fame flower, as afh- 
coiour, red, brown, and dark-ftriped. 

Ir grows in chalky foils and pafture grounds. 

A. Orchis- bij'olia. 
■ 'Ju o- leaved Common Butterfly- Orchis."] 
Hath a double undivided bulbous root, 
crowned with ufually two, or from two to 
four oblong leaves ; upright flower-flalk.-.. 
eight or ten inches high, garnifhed with a few 
fniall nn.plcxicaiilc leaves, and terminated by 
a loofe ipikc of butter fly-ihapcd white flowers, 
with fpreading totals; a fpcir-fliapcd entile 
lip to the ucctaiium. and a very long hot 11. 

This is a rciidtnt of rough pa It u res, anil 
bulhy places. 



5. Orchis laji folia. 

Broad-leaved Flandid Orchis.] Hath a dou>- 
ble, bulbous, fub-palmated, or almoft hand- 
fhaped, flraight toot upright thick flower- 
ftalks, ten or twelve inches- high, gan.ilhed 
the whole length with long,, broad, amplexi- 
caule leaves, and terminated by a Ihorr clofa 
fpike of red purple-fpotted flowers, having a, 
conicai-fhaped horn to the ne&arium ; a trilo- 
bate lip refiexed on the fnles, and with braaasa 
longer than the flowers. 

It grows naturally in meadows and paftures. 

6. Orchis maculata. 

Spotted, Handed Orchis. ] Hath a bulbous; 
palmated root, with the divifions fpreading 
wide aluuder; upright, thick, fpotted flower- 
ftalks, a foot or more high, fully . garnifhed 
with long, narrow, dark-fpotted amplexi- 
caule leaves, and terminated by a dole ipika 
of flowers, having the hinder part of the 
petals fpreading; a plane, trifid, fpotted lip 
to the nectarium, andlthe horn fhorter than, the 
germen. 

Varieties.} Purple-flowered— deep purple 
— rofe-coloured— and white-flowered. 

They are relidents> of moid meadows and 
pafturesv 

7. Orchis abortiva. 

Mortive Orchis, or purple' Bifd's-Ne/l.J 
Hath bulbous roots cluftercd together ; up.? 
right, thick, purple ftalks, a foot and a half 
high, fheathed with narrow purplifh le.:ves, . 
and terminated by a loofe thyrle of purple 
flowers, having the lip of die nectarium oval 
and entire. 

It grows wild in meadows and fhady places.' 

8. Orchis conopfea. 

Gnat Orchis.'] Hath a bulbous palmated 
root, crowned with long narrow fpotlefs 
leaves ; uptight ftalks, a foot high, iheathed 
with fliort narrow leaves, and terminated by 
a long fpike of red flowers, having two of 
the petals fpreading ; a trifid lipped nectari- 
um, and a briftly horn longer than the ger- 
men. 

It is a biennial inhabitant of meadows and 
upland paftures. 

All ihefe Orchifes arc very hardy plants, 
the lira feven are pen nni.ds, the eighth is ra- 
ttier of a biennial nature, have moflly I'olid 
bulbous flefhy roots, or tubercles, fending 
forth fihits from the top and bottom; durable 
by the root, in the perennials, but annual in, 
le'avrri and flower-ftalks ; mod of them ate 
natives of England, growing wild, Conic Ions 
111 meadows, woods, and p.ilhucs; orlitn s in 
dry flcrilc uncultivated loil.s ; but lor the tin- 
gularity and beauty of tlie flowers are intro- 
duced into many curious gardens to increafo 
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fife variety in the herbaceous collection, and 
maybe procured from the places where they 
grow fpontaneoufly,'which is in many parts 
of the kingdom r feveral of the forts are alfo 
retained in the public nurferies for fale. 

They flower in May, June, and July, but 
principally in June ; their mode of flower- 
ing, is univerfally. in fpikes,; many flowers in 
eachi'pike; 

A few of thefe Angular plants may be dif- 
pofedin principal parts of the pleafure-garden, 
in any of the. compartments where they may 
be the moft confpicuous ; they, however, are 
the moft piofperous- in a fituation and foil 
fomewhat.fi milar to that. where they natural- 
ly grow. J . . ' 

The feafon for removing them is in fum- 
mer and autumn, after they have done flower- 
ing, when their leaves and ftalks decay : mark 
this particularly, and it isadvifable to plant them 
again as foon as poflible after removal ; 
planting them three inches deep ; and let them 
remain undillurbed feveral years, for the lefs 
they are removed the ftronger they will 
flower. 

We. formerly obferved, that the roots of 
thefe plants were poflefled of very nutritious 
•virtues, particularly for making falep. By a 
]ate difcovery communicated to the Royal ' So- 
ciety* it appears that of the root- of rhe Or- 
chis mafcula, with moft of the other Orchis- 
roots- of : our own country, may be prepared a 
powder to refemble the Salep that comes from 
Turkey; the aiimenfary virtues of which, as 
before "obferved, are well-known, as well as 
its exorbitant high price, which, confines it 
in a great degree only to perfons of affluent 
circumftances ; but as many of the fpecies ot 
Orchis m indigenous plants of Britain, grow- 
ing fpontaneouily in moft parts of the king- 
dom, and as they ilourilh in almort any dry 
barren foil, by a little culture, all ranks of 
people might in a lhort time he- accommo- 
dated with this nutritious vegetable for mak- 
ing falep powder; and for encouraging Us 
propagation the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in London have offered premiums. 

Their propagation may be tried both by Iced 
and by off-lets of the'roots. 

By iced.— This mull he very carefully col- 
Ic&ed in the places where the plains grow 
naiunlly; and fow it dircitly in the gar- 
den, in a border of light earth, and lake 11 
in with a light and even hand ; and if i 
crows fiee'lv, the plimtsmay either bo thinned 
and remain' where (own, or when a yarn 
two oil, may plant them out in rows a to. i 
afnnder. , , 

By Roots.— As before obferved, the roo* 



may be procured in plenty from' the places of 
their growth, taking them up - when their 
leaves decay in fummer, and- plant them di- 
rectly where they are to remiin, three inches 
-deep: here they will probably inoreafe -by ofF- 
lcts,lik.'c otherbulbo-tuberous roots, which may, 
be taken up every two or three years, at the pro- 
per feafon as above, in order to feparate the • 
ofr-fets, planting the -whole again as foon as 
poflible, placing; the off-fets in beds bv them- 
fclves. 

When defigned to-cultivate thefe plants for- 
ufe, the roots ihould be depofited in beds, in- 
rows ten or twelve inches 'afunder, and the- 
depth as above. 

ORDO, an Order : the firft fub-divifion oF 
a-clafs in the fexuil arrangement of plants ; 
in which each of the tJventy-four chiles is- 
iubdivided into O-ders, orfecondary divifions, 
-founded principally on the number of ftyles- 
or female organs, and fame other linking 
part of the fructification of flowers ;-4nd the 
Orders are divided into genera, Sec. 

Each Order is diilinguiihed by a proper 
name, according to the number of ftyles, Sec. 
for example, when one ftyle, it is termed' 
Aftnogynia , two ftyles, Digynia: three, 7W-- 
gynia ; four, Telragynia ; five, Fentagyma ; 
many ftyles, Polygyria, &c. which names of- 
the Orders are fubjoined to that of their refpec- 
tive clafles, under that arrangement,' as well as ■ 
in all the different genera defcribed in this work, 
immediately preceding the Characters. See the- 
article Classis. 

Tiie names of the Orders are often the fame- 
in different claffes, becaufe rhe fame idea pre- 
dominates in their inlliturion.. See Cha- 
racters classis, and G-enus. 

ORIGANUM, Origany, or Marjoram. 

Tin's genus furniihes fome under-ihrubby 
perennials, and. an herbaceous annual ; all 
hue aromatics, fome for tlie kitchen-garden, 
.plealurc-ground, and green-houfe ; riling with 
upright branchy Hems, from fix or eight- 
inches to two feet high, garniihed with oval 
and ronndilh leaves, and l'mall monopetaJ <us- 
ringent flowers collected inro Ipikes anJ heads,, 
.it thcaxillas and tops of the iialks. 

Ciafs and order, DidymmUi Gyimofper- 
,m'ia. 

CkaraCferu] Calvx, an mvolucrum coin- 
pofed of oval, coloured leaves, placed rn- 
biic.r.im, with unequal pcrunthiums. Co- 
roi.i.a. one rmngenr petal, with a cylindric 
c-jmprelled tube, and the upper lip plane and 
jm.irginatcd, the lower oik: trilid. Stamina, 
"vvo long and two ihort hiaments, and li.nplo 
mchencT PtsTlLi.UM. a miidrilii ger.n. i, 
ilonder ilylc and bilid iligma. I'k ricau imu u. 

none; 
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none ; four naked feeds lodged in the bofom 
of the calyx. 

The piiiicij^il fpecies of our gardens are 
two hardy perennials, and an annual for the 
open ground, and five perennials for the 
green-houfe. 

Hardy Perennial Kinds. 

-I. OsiCANUMD«/p t -, 
■Common Origany, or Wild Pot Marjoram.] 
Hath a fibry perennial root ; many upright,, 
fquare, ligneous fl^ms, branching half a yard or 
nvo feet high, cloiely garnifhed with fmall oval, 
almoft dole-fitting, oppofite leaves, with fmall-- 
er ones from the axillas ; and at the lides am! 
ends of the branches, rounciifli, paniculated. 
congiomorated fpikes of fmall pale-red flow- 
ers, having oval bracla?a longer than the 
calyx. 

Varieties.] Purple-flowered — white-flower- 
ed — variegated-leaved. 

2. Origanum neraclecticnm. 
TFmUr Sweet Marjoram.] Hath a ribrat- 

ed perennial root ; upright, four-cornered, 
purplifh ftems, branching half a yard high, 
garnifhed with fmall oval, obtufe, hairy, oppoiite 
leaves, on fhort foot-ftalks ; and at the axillas 
of the ftems, long aggregate fpikes of fmall 
white flowers, having the bradtaia as long as 
the calyx. 

Variety.] Variegated-leaved. 

Both the above hardy perennial Origanums 
are finely-fcented warm aromatics, excellent 
for culinary purpofes, particularly for broths, 
foups, &c. they have likewiie merit for medi- 
cal ufes, and for giving fragrance to oint- 
ments ; fo that the plants arc proper both for 
kitchen and phyfic-gardens, and may alfo be 
employed in the pleafure-ground as plants of 
vaiiety. 

Annual Kind. 

3. Origanum Marprana. 
{Maijorana) —or Annual S:vcet Marjoram.^ 

Hath a hbrous annual root ; upright branchy 
ftems, rifmg a foot or fifteen inches high'; 
fmall, ova!, obtuie, hoary whitifh leaves ; and 
the Item and branches terminated by compact, 
downy fpikes of fmall while flovvc'is, in clofc, 
roundith heads. 

This annual is an aromatic of the hight.-fl 
fra^r;mcc, is admirable for kitchen life, and is 
excellent for nofegays; fo is proper both for 
the kitchen and pleafure-garden, but more 
particularly the- former. 

It is ofr<:ii called knotted Marjoram, from 
the flowers growing in dole knottcd-likc 
beads. 

Grcen-houfe Kinds. 
The following mullly aflumc an undcr- 



fhrubby growth; frequently with., abiding 
ftalks,. if they have flicker here in winter.* ° 

4. Origanum Diclamnus. 
(Diflamnus creticusj — Dittany of Crete — 

or Origany of Mount Ida.] Riles with llen- 
der, hairy, purple ftalks, branching by pairs 
eight' or ten inches high ; garnifhed with 
round thick leaves, the under ones woolly ; 
and the branches terminated by nodding fpikes 
of purple flowers. 

This fpecies is a very ftrong aroinaticl 

5. Origanum fpyleum. 
Origanum .of Mount Sipylus.] Rifes with 

upright, four-cornered, fmooth, purplifh 
ftalks, branching by pairs near two feet high ; 
oval fmooth leaves ; and all the branches ter- 
minated by oblong nodding fpikes of purplifh 
flowers. 

6. Origanum creticum. 
Cretan Origany, or Aggregated Marjo- 
ram.] Rifes with upright, four-cornered 
ftems, branching a foot and a half high ; 
oval, obtufe, hoary leaves ; and the ftalk and 
branches terminated by long, aggregate, prif- 
matic fpikes of fmall white flowers, haying 
membraneous bradtsea double the length of 
the calyx. 

7. Origanum fmymaum. 
Umbelliferous Origany of Smyrna.] Rifes 

with upright, branchy, hairy ftalks, afoot and 
a half high ; oval, acutely ferrated leaves 4 
and umbellate-cluftered fpikes of white flow 



8. Origanum agyptiacum. 
AZgyptian Shrubby Marjoram.} Rifes with 
fhrubby ftem, branching a foot and a half 
high ; rdundilh, flefhy, hollowed, woolly- 
leaves ; and the ftalks and branches termi- 
nated by roundifli, naked fpikes of pale-red 
flowers. 

All thefc eight fpecies of Origanum flower 
n July and Auguft ; the flowers are fmall, 
monopctalous, ringenr, and collected into 
vcrticilli round the ftalks ; fucceeded by ripe 
lecd in autumn ; though in this country the 
annual^ Majoram, and the five green-houfe 
forts, feldom perfect feed well, iiiilcfs the au- 
tumn proves remarkably fine and warm : in 
default, however, of feed, the propagation of 
all the perennial forts, both hardy and green- 
houfe kinds, is cafily effected by flips of the 
roots, Sec. And the feed of the annual fort is 
imported plentifully from France or Italy, by 
the feed-dealers. 

Moll of the fpecies are remarkable for their 
agreeable aromatic fragrance and quality. 

The lirft three forts particularly have great 
merit as culinary aiomatics for the kitchen- 
garden, 
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garden, and may alfo be inrroSuced' into the 
pleafure-ground, in patches in the open bor- 
ders to increafe the variety, and for nofegays, 
&c. the variegated perennial Marjorams in 
particular have a pretty effect ; they are all 
eafily raifed from feed in the open ground 
fpring, and the perennial forts alfo by dividing 
the roots ; all of which forts, both perennials 
and annuals, when defigned for the kitchen- 
garden, fhouH generally be difppfed in bor- 
ders or beds, the perennials in rows a foot 
afunder, where they will abide for years ; 
and the annual fort being always raifed from 
feed annually,, it may either remain where 
fown, or the young plants may be planted 
. out in rows fix or eight inches difiance ; and 
when defigned to have any of the forts in the 
pleafure-garden difpofe them about the borders 
in patches. 

But the lafl five fpecies being exotics from 
warm countries, they require (belter here in 
winter, fo mutt be p'otted and placed in the 
green-houfe collection, or may be preferved 
all winter in a common garden-frame, fur- 
niflied with lights to put on in nights and cold 
weather. . 

Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts. 
Their different methods of propagation 
are,— the hardy perennial fpecies by feed and 
by flipping the roots ; the annual fort only 
by feed annually ; and the five green-houfe 
kinds principally by flips- and cuttings. 

Two Hardy Perennial Sorts. — Both thefe 
hardy perennials may be propagated by feed, 
by parting the roots and by cuttings. 

By Seed. — This may be had at the feed- 
ihops : fow it in fpring, March or April, in 
any bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light hand ; they will foon come 
up : when the feedlings area few inches high 
plant them out in moift weather, in rows tei 
or twelve inches difiance, finally to remain, 
giving occalional waterings till frclh rooted. 

By Parting the Roots. — Autumn is the belt 
feafon, though it may alfo be performed fuc- 
ccfsfuily in fpring. Having fomc large plants, 
flip or divide the roots into flips, each fur- 
nifhed with fibres; which plant in rows, as 
directed for- the feedlings, giving occalional 
waterings, and they will leadily grow, and be- 
come good bufhy plants by autumn follow- 
ing: may plant flips or cuttings in ftimmer. 

Their general culture is the keeping them 
clean from weeds;, and every autumn cut 
down all decayed folks ; loolen the earth be- 
tween the plains; at the fame time digging 
the alleys, I'prcad a little of the earth over the 
the l'urJaco of the beds. 



' When any are intended for the pleafure- 
garden, remove them in autumn or fpring. 
with little balls of earth about their roots, and 
plant them where wanted. 

Annual Sort— This plant is raifed by feed" 
only : fow it annually in fpring towards the 
latier end of March, or in April, on a warm 
dry border, and rake it in ; or mav be fown. 
in fhallow drills : the plants will foon coine 
up, and may either remain wheie fown. thin- 
ning them to four or five inches difhnce ; or, 
-hen two inches high, may be planted out in 
n rows fix inches afunder, 



[ft weather, 
giving a due fu 
and' they will lV 
need any farther cuir. 



v of water till frefh-rootcd, . 
ef the ground, and not . 



:iiy are defigned for the pleafcre— 



When 

garden, the feed i may'be fown in patches 
■where you would have them remain to flow- 

Green-houfe Kinds.— All thefe forts are 
propagated by flips or cuttings of the young 
ihoots in fpring and hammer. If vou plant 
them early, let it be in pots, and plunge them 
in any hot-bed, they will readily take root ; 
but if in fummer, they may be planted either 
in pots, or in a (hady border. In either mode 
of planting, give water directly, which repeat 
j.s oecafion may require in moderate quan- 
tities ; and if thofe that are planted in the open 
air, either in pots, or in the full ground, are 
covered down with hand-glaffes, it will facili- 
tate their rooting ; but the glaffes muft be re- 
moved when the plants begin to ihoo ; at top : ' 
the plants in either way will be rooted the 
Tame year ; and towards autumn may be pot- 
ted off feparately into fmall pots, and af- 
terwards managed as other hardy green-houfe 
exotics. . 

ORNITHOGALUM, Star of Bethlehem. 
This genus compnfes feveral herbaceous, 
bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, for adorn- 
ing the plcafure-gardcn, and fome for the green- 
houfe collcdlion ; having all large bulbous 
roots, crowned moltly with long, narrow, 
carinatcd, and enfiforin leaves, and upright 
naked flowcr-ftalks annually, riling from Half 
foot to a. yard high in different forts, termi- 
nated in long, Luge ipikcs of hcxapctulous, 
ft a r-l h a ped , wh i te \ I o wers . 

Clafs and order, Hrxaiiifria Mo>to«pua. 
Charafierf.] Calyx, none. Corolla,. 
fix fpcar-lhaped .petals, erect to the middie, 
and plane and fprcading above, and are per- 
manent. Stamina, fix erect filaments half 
die length of tiie corolla, and funple anthera*. 
Pistillum, an angular germe.i, awl-flup- 
ed permanent llyle," and 'an obtufe fti:>i»a. 

1'i:kj~ 
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iPERlcAitriUM, a roundiflh, angular, tri vale- 
rate, trilccnlar capfule, containing many 

:jroundiih feeds;' * =1' 
- Of this genus, there arc cultivated in our 
guldens fevcral hardy fpecies for the open 
borders, and two tender kinds requiring flielter 

,of'a .green-houfe, occ. in winter. 

Hardy Kinds Jar the Open Ground. 

1 . Or>" it l\ o c A L u M pyramidale. 
Pyramidal, iarge-fpiked. Portugal Star cf 

JSethlehem.] Hath a very large, oval, bulbous 
root, crowned with long', narrow kcel-fhapcd, 
dark-gTeen leaves; amidft tJieni an -upright, 
firm, naked flowcr-ftalk, two feet to near a 
•raid high ; terminating in a very large, long, 
pyramidal fpike of numerous, ascending, 
.white, (tarry flowers ; appearing in June. 

2. Ornithogalum pyreniacum, 
Pyrenean Greer, fczvered Star of Bethlehem.'] 

Hath a large onion-like bulbous root, crown- 
•ed with long, -kecl-fhaped, fpreading 1< 
^n upright, naked flower-ftalk, half a yard 
or two feet high, terminated by a very long 
ipike of yellow ifh-grecn flowers on long 
fpreading pedcnculi, which, as the fruit ripens, 
-becomes gradually erect, nearly approaching 
Jhe ftalk ; flowering in May. 

The flowers of this fpecies poffefs an agree- 
able fwect fcent. The plant is a native of 
the Pyrenean mountains; alfo of England, 
in fome meadows, and by way-fides. 

3. Ornithogalum latijolium. 
Bread-leaved Arabian Star of Bethlehem, 

er Alexandrian Lily-] Hath a very large, 
roundilh, bulbous mot, crowned wi;h broad, 
long, fpcar fword-fhaped leaves, fpreading on 
the ground; an upright, thick, ftrong, naked 
fiower-flalk, two or three feet high, termi- 
nating in a long, loofe fpikc of many large, 
fhirry, white flowers, on long pedunculi ; ap- 
pearing in June. 

4- Oknu hogalum arabicum. 

Arabian gieat-umbilled Star of Bethlehem, 
tr Star f "Alexandria.] With flowers in a 
large corymhous umbel. 

v OrVt ithoc ALU M umhc Ha Htm . 

l>'»;bellife ( ous Star cf Bethlc/cm.) Hath a 
large, roundilh, white, bulbous root, crown- 
ed with long, narrow, kccl-lhaptd, white 
ftreaked, fpreading leaves ; an upright, naked 
flowcMlulk, five or fix inches high, termi- 
nated by taller pedunculi, fuftainhig a co- 
ryiiUus un.lxl of white (lowers, having the 
ou:f tie ilripcd with green ; appealing in Aptil 
and May. 

h gious wild in England, &c. in fomc 
woods and meadous. 

6. Ohnituci.ai.hm luieum. 



Yellov) Star of Bethlehem.] Hath a (mall, 
roundilh, bulbous root, crowned with two or 
three narrow, keel-fhaped leaves; an upright, 
two-leafed flower, fialk, fix inches high, ter- 
minated by a. iimple umbel of yellow flowers; 
appearing in April. 

It grows wild in England, &c. on the bor- 
ders of uncultivated fields, meadows, and 
paftures. 

7. Ornithogalum nutans. 
Nodding Star of Bethlehem — .or Star of 

Naples.] Hath a large, comprefled, bulboup 
root ; long, narrow, kecl-fhaped, dark-green 
leaves ; an upright naked flower-ftalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a loofe fpike of 
flowers hanging on one .fide, white within, 
and. of a grayifh-grcen without, and with a 
ftamincous, campamdatednetSlarium ; flower- 
ing in April and May. 

8. Ornithogalum comofum. 
Tufted-leafy-fpiked .Star of Bethlshem] 

Short nacemous fpikes, with floral leaves. the 
length of the flowers. 

9. Ornithocalltm minimum. 
Leaf Yellow Star of Bethlehem.'] With 

flower-llalks angled, two-leaved ; and the- 
peduncles branchy, umbel-flowering. 

Of the above hardy Ornithogalums, the 
firft four or five , are the moft ornamental, 
and rnnft noted forts in the Engliih gardens; 
the others are alfo kept in many gardens for 
variety : moft of the forts are exceedingly 
hardy, and will profper any where, though the 
la i folium, and arabicum are fometimes retain- 
ed as green-houfe plants, or potted to have 
protection. of a frame in winter. 
Tender Kinds foi the Green-houfe Collection. 

10. Ornithogalum captnfe. 
Cape Ornithogalum.] Hatha large, irregu- 
lar, tuberous, dark-brown root, crowned with 
hcart-fhaped-oval, ribbed leaves, elevated on 
foot-ftalks ; upright, (lender, naked Aalks, 
about a foot high, terminated by a loofe 
fpikc of grccnidi-whitc flowers ; appearing in 
October and Novcmhci . 

Faiiety.] With palc-bluc flowers. 

11. Ornithogalum our cum. 
Golden African Ornithogalum.] Hath a 

aigc, whitilh loot, ct owned with three or 
<,ur uptight, oval, fpcai-ihapcd leaves ; about 
will" an inch wide, and three or four long, 
:dgcJ with white, . nd uptight naked Aalks, 
ioin eight to twelve inches high, terminated 
>y a loofe fpikc of htight orangc-iolmneil 
dowers; appealing in January and February. 
Until fpecies ate exotics from the Cine of 
D.-dH-pe. 

All thclc plants arc perennial in root, hut 
annual 
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annual In leaves and ftalks, -which in the fix' 
hardy forts rife annually in the fpring, and 
flower in ! their proper feafon : the flowers 
confiftuniverfally of fix petals that expand 
themfelves at top like the figure of a ftar ; 
and being numerous in each fpike, fome in a 
large pyramid, are very confpicuous, and in 
the tall forts make a very ornamental appear- 
ance: fucceeded in all the kinds by plenty of 
ripe feeds in autumn : this, however, is rarely- 
wanted, for the plants propagate exceedingly 
by off-fets of the roots, which every fecond 
year, in fummer when they have done flower- 
ing, and the leaves and ftalks decay, may be 
taken up, and the ofF-fets feparated for in- 
creafe. 

The hardy forts are proper furniture for the 
pleafure-garden, placing die larger growing 
forts in the raoft confpicuous parts, in affem- 
blage with other bulbous flowers ; planting 
the roots in general three or four inches deep, 
and they may remain unremoved two or three 
years, when the roots will be increafed by off- 
fets into large bunches, each exhibiting a large 
clufter of flowers. 

And if fome roots of the Ornithogalum py- 
ramidal, &c. are planted in large pots, one 
root in each, in order for moving occafionally 
to adoni any particular compartment, they, 
when in bloom, will have a fine effect. 

The Cape Ornithogahms muft be always 
kept in pots of light earth, for the convenience 
of moving them to the ihelter of a green- 
houfe or garden-frames in winter. 

The Propagation, tsfc. of .all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
abundantly by off-fets of the roots. 

The hardy forts in particular multiply by 
off-fets in great plenty, if they ftand two or 
three years, efpecially the fmaller forts ; the 
larger kinds alfo, of fome ffanding, throw out 
off-fets abundantly enough for a plentiful in- 
creafe ; and the beft feafon for removing al! 
the forts in order to feparate the off-fets is 
July and Auguft, when their leaves and ftalks 
decay ; and the roots may cither be planted 
again in Auguft or September, or kept till 
October or November, &c. but remarking the 
autumnal-planted bulbs will flower much 
ftronger than thofe not planted again till fpring. 
Obfcrve to plant the fmall off-fets in niufe- 
ry-beds for a year, managing the whole as di- 
rected for other hardy bulbs. See Bulbcs. 

The Cape Ornithogalums arc alio propagat- 
ed by flips or off-lets of the roots, which may 
be flipped when the leaves and Iblks decay ; 
planting each flip or ofl-fcl in a feparate pot 
of good light earth ; and place them to have 



[heltcr from ffoft and cxce/Stfe wet weather 
in winter, and in the full air in fummer. 
OROBUS, Bitter Vetch. 
This genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
hbrous-rooted, very floriferous perennials for 
the embcllifhment of the pleafure-garden; 
nfmg with erect ftems, from about one to 
two feet high, ornamented with Avinged leaves 
of from two to feveral pair of lobes ; and at 
the axillas and top of the ftalks, loofe fpikes 
and clufters of papilionaceous, purple and. 
blue flowers of ornamental appearance. 
Clafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubular, and five-parted at the top. Corol- 
la is papilionaceous, with a heart-fhaped 
ftandard, two long connivent wings, a bi- 
fid, aflurgent, acuminated keel, fwoln at the 
bafe. Stamina, ten diadelphous filaments, 
and oblong antherae. Pistillum, a cylin- 
dric comprefied germen, a bent ftyle, and 
narrow downy ftigma. Pericarpium, an 
oblongifh, acute-unilocular pod, having many 
roundifti feeds. 

The plants of this genus are moftly natives 
of woods and commons in different parts of 
the world; but feveral of the forts are re- 
tained in gardens for die beauty of their 
flowers. 

The moft material fpecies are the following 
feven. 

1. Orobus vet-nas. 

Vernal Orobus.'] Hath ftrong fibrated roots ; 
upright fimpJe ftalks, rifing a foot high, gar- 
nifhed with pinnated leaves of two pair of oval 
lobes, attended by half-arrow-pointed, entire 
ftipula; and at the axillas fhort fpikes of 
flowers of different colours in the varieties ; 
appearing in March. 

Varieties.] Purple-flowered fpring Orobus 
— deep blue-flowered — pale blue-flowered. 

2. Orobus tuber ofus. 
Tuberous-rooted Orobus, fometimes called 

Wood Pea.] Hath a tuberous, knotty, creep, 
ing root j upright, angular, fimple ftems, 
about a foot long ; pinnated leaves, of one to 
three or four pair of elliptical and lanceolate 
lobes, attended by half-arrow-poinred Ilipula ; 
and at the axillas long pcdiinculi, each having 
two, three, or four reddidi flowers ; appearing 
in April and May. 

It is a refident of fhady woods in England 
and other countries. 

3. Orobus Lathyroides. 
fiajiard Lnthyrus.] Riles with upright 

branchy ftems about a foot high ; conjugated, 
almoft* clofc-litting leaves, having indented 
Ilipula; and 'at the axillas fhort nedunciili. 

jl) each 
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each terminated by a fhort fpike of.bright blue 
flowers. 

4. Orobus Apfgu. 

YtHow Siberian Orobus.] Rifes with up- 
right, unbranching ftalks, a fooc and a half 
high ; pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of 
oval-oblong lobes, attended by broad lunated 
or mooii-ihaped rtipula ; and at the axillas 
fhort pcdunculi fupporting large yellow flow- 
ers ; appearing in April. 

5. OroBUS fylva tints. 
JF'cc.1 Orobus J] Riles with decumbent, 

branching, hairy ftalks, a foot and a half long ; 
winged leaves of tlx or {even to twelve pair of 
lobes ; and at the axillas clofe fpikes of red 
and purple flowers ; appearing early in June. 

This grows naturally in woods in feveral 
parts of England. 

6. Orobus tuger. 

Black Orobus.] Rifes with upright branchy 
ftems, two feet high ; pinnated leaves, of fix- 
pair of oval-oblong lobes ; and at the axillas 
long pcdunculi, each fupporting feveral pur- 
ple flowers ; appearing in May. 

7. O rob us pyrenatau. 
Pyrenean Orobus.] Rifes with upright 

branchy ftems, a foot and a half high v pin- 
nated leaves, of two pair of fpear-ihaped nerv- 
ous lobes ; and at the axillas long pedunculi, 
terminating in loofe fpikes of purple flowers ; 
appearihg in May. 

All thefe feven fpecies of Orobus have 
ftrong fibrated roots, which are perennial, 
bur are annual in ftalk ; rifing early in fpring 
and decay in autumn. 

They arc all very hardy plants, and pro- 
fpcr in any common foil of a garden. 

Moft of the forts are very floriferous, and 
the flowers confpicucus and ornamental for 
reluming the flower compartments ; the flowers 
arc univcrfally of the papilionaceous or but- 
terfly kind, confifting each of four irregular 
petals, i. c, a itandard, two wings, and a keel, 
and are all fuccecded by oblong, acute feed- 
pods, furnifhing plenty of ripe feed in autumn ; 
hy which the plants may be propagated, abun- 
dantly, as alfo by parting the roots. 

With rcfpc'cVto their merit in gardens, they 
may he employed in any of the compartments 
'.if the plcnfure-ground as flowery plants: they 
will flourifh any where and exhibit a pretty 
aricty when in flower. 

Their Propagation 

Their propagation is by feed,. and. by part- 
ing the roois. 

By Seed. -Ail the forts furnilh , plenty : I 
fow it in autumn, i. e. September, or begin- I 
wing of Oftobci, or early in fpring, in, any \ 



bed or border, and rake it in, and thofe- 
of the autumn-fowing will readily come up; 
in fpring ; but thofe of the fpring-fowing do 
not come up fo" freely ; as the plants advance^ 
clear them from weeds, and give occalional 
waterings ; and in June or July, when a few* 
inches high, -prick "them out, in moift weather,. 
; in nurfery-rows half a foot afunder, to remain, 
to gain ftrength till October or November, 
then tranfplant them where they are to remain. 

By parting the Roots. Autumn, when 

their ftalks. decay, is the bed time for this : 
having recourfc to fome large plants, divide 
the roots into flips, each furnifhed with fibres, 
and plant the largeft at once where they are. 
to remain ; and the lYnalleft may be planted* 
in nurferv-rows for a year. 

OSIERS, a fpecies of Salix, or Willow, 
ufefully neccflfary to cultivate in every princi- 
pal garden for the production of twigs or. 
rods for tying and binding various articles. 

The Oilers, although defcribed in the dif-. 
fercnt fpecies under the genus salix, it may 
be proper here to remark, are thofe kind of 
Salix or Willows, under the above denominz- 
tion> whofe fhoots are of a clean, even, mo- 
derately flender growth, mod pliant and 
tough, to admit of bending, twifting, winding, 
tying, &cc. without cracking or breaking afun-> 
der, and in which peculiar property are ex- 
ceeding ufeful in many garden departments, 
in various occafions of tying, binding, &c. as 
for example, good pliant Oilers arc proper, for 
tying in the branches of efpalier trees occaft-s 
onalTy to the treillagc, and fometimes in tying 
the ftems of new-planted ftandard trees to flakes 
for fupport, and feveral other fnnilar occa% 
fions •> as likewifc in the kitchen-garden are 
ufeful,. in the fmall twigs, for tying up tho 
leaves of early cabbages to forward their cab-, 
baging ;. as alfo occafionaliy in tying upau-v 
tumn and winter endive for blanching, and 
many other purpofes ; and in the market-gar- 
dens arc of great ufe for binding their ware in 
bunches, in order for carrying to market, 
fuch as turncps, celery, colcworts, carrots,, 
leeks, onions, horfe-radifh, Sec. as pra&ifcd 
by the London gardeners ; alfo in nurfcry- 
grounds, are; of much, ufe, efpccially. in the. 
public nurfcrics, for binding or tying bundles 
of trees and (hrubs, &c. for fending to a di- 
Itancc,. and- for many otlxcr purpolcs in the. 
nurfcry department; and arc. particularly ufe- 
ful for occaiionally mending or making garden- 
hafkets, efpccially. in places not conveniently, 
lituatcd near proper bafket-makcrs : fo that a 
fmall plat or hedge-row of Ofiers would. be ; 
very ufeful in molt garden departments, 

There- 
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Therefore, for the above- occafions, in ge- 
neral gardens, or others of fome confiderable 
extent, nurferies, &c. fhould introduce a fmall 
plantation, lefs or more, of the beft Ofier kinds, 
on fome low moift fituation, near water il 
poflible, or in a row along the fides of any 
conveniemly adjoining rivulet, brook, pond, 
or watery ditch; planted in the fpring, Febru- 
ary, or March, in cuttings of young fhoots 
cut down low, to within about fix or eight 
inches of the ground, to form ftools ; they will 
quickly grow, rooting below, and fhooting 
ftrongly at top, and furnifh a production of 
rods and twigs the fame year for cutting at the 
proper feafon for the afore-mentioned pur- 
pofes ; and will continue producing a fimilai 
•crop for cutting annually, a quantity of which 
fhould always be cut in winter, or early in 
fpring, tied in bundles, and they will continue 
good for the above ufes many months; and 
when dry, being .thrown into water, it will 
render them fupple and pliant. See Salix. 

For the above occafions there are different 
forts of Oficrs, fuch as the yellow, green, pur- 
ple, Dutch Ofier, wire Ofier, &c. and fome 
others, as explained under the article Salix. 

OSTEOSPERMUM, Hard-feed, com- 
monly called Hard-feeded Chryfanthcmum. 

This genus furnifhes fhrubby exotics for 
the green-houfe collection, rifing with fhrubby 
durable ftems, branching feveral feet high, 
gamifhed with oval and fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and the branches terminated by yellow com- 
pound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjia Polygamia Nc- 
tejfaria. 

Charaficrs.'] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a fimple, hemifphcrical, many-parted 
cup. Corolla, a compound radiated flower, 
of many fmall florets, being funnel-fliapcd, 
males in the dilk or middle, and flat tongue- 
fhaped females in the radius. Stamina, in 
the males, five very fhort filaments, and cy- 
lindrio antherae. Pistillum, in the females, 
n globular gcrmen, flendcr ftyle, and an cmar- 
ginated ftigma. Pericarpium, none; in 
each female floret a fingle feed, as hard as bone. 

The plants of this genus are moftly natives 
of Africa, and require (hotter of a grccn-houfc 
here in winter. 

The fpecies of moll note, arc 

1. Ostkospermum momfiferum. 
Mom lifer ons African Ojleofpcrmum.] Hath 

a fhrubby ftem, branching fix or eight feet 
high, having a fmooth gray bark ; oval, fer- 
ratcd, thick, hoary, alternate leaves, on de- 
current foot-ftalks; and the branches termi- 
nated by cluftcrs of yellow flowers. 

2. OSTEOSPERMUM piffmtVI. 



Piflferous Cape Ofleofpermum.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftem, branching feveri or eight feet 
'iigh, h, ' ' " ' ■ ° - 



aving foft woolly branches; fpear- 



fhaped, pointed, ferrated, fmooth leaves, on 
very fhort, bordered foot- (talks; and the 
branches terminated by clutters of yellow 
flowers. 

3. Osteospermum fpinofum. 
Spinous African Ojleofpcrmum.'] Hath a 

low fhrubby ftem, branching three or four 
feet high, armed with branchy fpines ; oblong, 
narrow, clammy leaves, placed irregularly; 
and the branches terminated by yellow flowers 
fingly. 

4. Osteospermum polygahides. 
Polygaloid ^Ethiopian OJleofpermum, ] Hath 

a fhrubby ftem, branching four of five feet 
high; fpear-fhaped, entire, fmooth, decurrent 
leaves, placed almoft imbricatim; and the 
branches terminated by yellow flowers finely. 

5. OsTEOSP£RMDM fm/f«»!. 

Blue-flowering African Ojeofpermum.'] Hath 
a fhrubby ftem branching three or four feet 
high, winged leaves with pinnse dentated, and 
branches terminated by fky-blue flowers. 

All thefe Ojtcofpermums are durable in root, 
ftem, and branches, retaining their leaves molt 
part of the year: the firft fort is that which 
is the moil common in the Englifh gardens. 
They flower in fummer ; the flowers are uni- 
verfally compound and radiated; rarelv fuc- 
ceeded by good feeds in England. 

The plants muft always be kept in pots for 
moving to fhelter of a green-houfe in winter, 
and managed as myrtles and other green-houfe 
fhrubs. 

Their propagation is by cuttings any time 
in fummer. Chufe the young fhoots, which - 
plant in pots, feveral in each, giving water 
and occalional fhade, for a month or fix weeks, 
when they will be rooted ; and before winter 
fhould be potted off feparately, and placed 
among the other green-houfe exotics. 

OSYR1S, Poet's Caflia. Of this genus is 
one low fhrubby fpecies of France and Italy, 
retained in our fhrubby collections; a refident 
of ftony, rocky, and fandy places, requiring a 
fimilar'fituation in its garden culture. 
Clafs and order, Dicecia Triandria. 
CJiaraflers.'] Male, Calyx, monophyllous 
turbinated, and cut into three fegrncnts. Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, three very fhort, 
filaments, and fmall rotindifh anthene. Fe • 
mole, the calyx and corolla, as the male. Pis- 
tillum, a roundifh turbinated germcn, under 
the calyx, fhort fingle ftyle, with a ftigma 
divided into three fproading fegrncnts. Pi'; r i - 
carpium, a glbbular, umbilicated, unilocu- 
lar berry, containing the feed, which is a globu- 
5 1) 2 far 
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lar oflkulum, filling the pericarpiura, and as 
hard as a Hone. 

Specks is, * 

OSYRIS ft/^j, 

IVhiti Ofyris, or. Put's Coffin.'] A low 
fhrubby ftem, brandling two feet high, adorn- 
ed with long, narrow, acute-pointed, bright- 
green leaves ; and final! whitifh yellow, or 
y ellowifh-grecn flowers, fucceeded by roiddle- 
hzed, roundifh berries, ripening of a bright- 
red colour : flowering in June. 

This fmall ihruhby exotic is retained in 
our gardens for variety, and for the beauty of 
its fruit; is generally propagated by fowing the 
berries in autumn as foon as ripe, in fome 
gravelly, ttony, or iimilar Gtuation, on the fide 
or" fome riling ground, which may either be in 
the places where intended the plants are to 
remain, as the moft fuccefsful, or in a nur- 
fery-bed for tranfplanting ; and as the feeds 
often remain two years before they vegetate, 
keep the places clear from weeds, during that 
interval, till the plants appear, and afterwards 
as occafion requires. 

OTHONNA, African Ragwort. 

The plants of this genus are fhrubby and 
under-fhrubby ever-green exotics of Africa, 
for the green-houfe, riGng from about two to 
four or five feet high, ornamented with pin- 
jnatifid and entire fpear-ihaped leaves, and the 
branches terminated by compound radiated 
yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejta Polygamic Ne- 
ceffaria. 

Charaiters.'] Calyx, a compound radia- 
ted flower, having a fingle monophyllous cup» 
divided into eight or twelve parts. Corolla* 
a compound radiated flower, of numerous 
fmall florets, the middle or dilk compofed of 
many tubular male florets, and the ray of 
eight or twelve flat, tonguc-fhaped, tridentcd, 
female florets. Stamina, in the male florets, 
five fhon filaments, and long cylindric an- 
tlicrae. Pistillum, in the females, an oblong 
germcn, flender ftyle, and a fimplc bifid ftig- 
nia, large and reflexed. Pericarpium, 
none ; each female floret is fucceeded by one 
oblong feed, crowned with down, lodged in 
the permanent calyx. 

The moft noted fpecies are, 

j. Othonna peffinata. 

Pefiinoitei- leaved OtAon/ia.] Hath a fhrub- 
by ftem, branching numcroufly two or three 
feet high, the branches covered with a hoary 
down ; oblong, pinnatifid, hoary, white leave', 
being cut pinnatibd-wife almofl to the mid 
rib, into many narrow parallel figments, ar- 
ranged in a pectinated manner, or rcfcmblinp 
the teeth of a comb ; and at the axillas aim 
7 



ends of the brandhes long pedunculi, terminated 
by large yellow flowers, with fpreading rays. 

2. Othonna abntanifotia. 
Abrolanum-lcaved Oifionna.J, Hath a low, 

fhrubby, jointed ftem, branching about two 
feet high; thick, finely multifid-phinated, 
fouthernwood-like leaves;, and the branches 
terminated by yellow flowers. 

3. Othonna coronspifolia. 
Coronipus-Uaved Otiiotirja.} Hath afhrubby 

ftcm> branching four or five feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, narrow lower leaves, the upper ones 
fiuuatcd and indented ^ and the branches termi- 
nated by umbellate clufters of yellow flowers. 

4. Othonn a chelrifolia. 
Chdri-leaved creeping African Ragwort*] 

Under-fhrubby creeping rooting ftalks, and 
fpear-fhaped rrinervous entire leaves. 

5. Othonna bulbofa. 

. Bulbous African Ragwort. ] With herba- 
ceous-like and fhrubby ftalks ; oblongifh* 
wedge-fhaped, naked, petiolatcd leaves; an4 
long peduncles, fuftaining each one flower. 

Farietics.] Egg-oval leaved — fpear-fhaped 
leaved — fpcar- elliptic leaved— linear-leaved- — 
radical-pinnated-leavcd — fhrubby, with fpear-. 
pointed leaves. 

Thefe fhrubs flower in fummer and au- 
tumn: the flowers arc in general compound 
and radiated, continuing in fucceflion two of 
three months, but are rarely fucceeded by good 
feed in our gardens. 

They are proper furniture for the grcen- 
houfe collection, and being tender rnufl always* 
be kept in pots for moving to fhclter in win- 
ter; they will have a very pretty effect in this- 
collection, both by their mode of growth,, 
leaves, and flowers: managing them generally 
as directed for other fhrubby exotics of the- 
green-houfe. See Green-house Plants. 

Their propagation is by flips, and cuttings 
of the young fhoots, planted any time in 
fummer, before the latter end of July, either in» 
pots, or in a bed or border, watered and fhaded, 
occasionally from the fun, till rooted, which, 
they will effect the famefcafon; or if they 
are covered clofe with hand-glaflcs and fhadctl,. 
it will facilitate their rooting : early, in autumn 
pot them fcpar^tely, and manage them as other, 
green-houfe fhrubs. 

OXALIS, Wood-forrcL 

This genus fumifhes fcvcral perennial her- 
baceous plants, fome hardy for the flower- 
borders, and others for the green-houfe col-» 
lcftion ; producing large five-parted flowers. 

Clafs and Order, Decondria Pfnlagyiiifi. 

Characlers.'] Calyx, an acute, very (hort 
five-parted cup. Corolla, five-parted, cohe- 
ring by their claws, erect, obtufc, and umar- 
ginatcd. 
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glnated! Stamina, ten capillary filaments, 
topped with roundifh furrowed antherae. 
Pistillum, a five-angled germen, with five 
flender ftyles and blunt ftigmata. Pericar- 
Pium, a five-cornered capfule, with five cells 
containing roundifh feeds. 

The moft material fpecies are,, 
Hardy kinds.. 

I. Ox A Lis acetofella. 

Common Wood-'forreL] Hath fcaly jointed 
roots, from-the crown of which arife ternate 
leaves, compofed of three heart-fhaped pilofe 
folioles on long flender footftalks; the flowers 
come out on long footftalks, each fupporting 
a large white flower. 

Variety.] With a purple flower. 
. 2. Oxalis Jlricla. 

Erecl American Wood-forreL] Hath an erect 
herbaceous ftalk, eight or nine inches high ; 
the leaves are compofed of three lobes, and 
the flowers come out in an umbel upon long 
flender footftalks. 

The firft fpecies is a native of England, and 
will thrive in any fhady place; and, if the 
feeds of both forts are fown in any fhady fitu- 
ation, plenty of plants will arife for a fupply 
without much trouble. 

Tender Grcen-houfe kinds. 

3 Ox A Lis purpurea. 

Purple Wood-SorreL\ Hath a roundifh 
bulbous root ; the leaves are ternate, com- 
pofed of pilous heart-(baped folioles, ftanding 
on long footftalks; from between the leaves 
arife the footftalks, each fupporting a large 
purple flower. 



4. Ox A Lis caprina. 

Goafs-foot Wood- Sorrel. ] Hath ( a bulbous 
root, with'fmooth ternate leaves on flender 
footftalks ; the flowers are yellow and large, 
growing in umbels on long foot-ftalks. 

5- Oxalis verficolor. 

V arious-Jlripcdfowered Wood-Sorrel ] Hath 
a brown bulbous root, with an erect hairy 
ftalk fupporting ternate leaves, compofed each » 
of three linear ftiflF folioles indented at their 
ends, and' on flender footftalks; the flowers 
are fupported by flender peduncles, each ter- 
minated by a pale-coloured flower, ftriped on 
the back edge of the petals with a lively red, 
and when the flower is not expanded, give it a 
very elegant appearance. 

6; Oxalis incarnata. 

FleJIi-coloured Oxalis. ,] The ftalk fome- 
what branchy, bulb-bearing trifoliate leaves 
in whorls, having heart-fhaped lobes, and pe- 
duncles with purplim^wlutifh flowers. 

7. Oxalis fiava. 

Yellow Wood-Sorrel.] With leaves trifo- 
liate, the lobes divided in two, and footftalks 
having one yellow flower. 

Propagation.] The laft five fpecies are in- 
creased by ofF-fets from their bulbous roots 
(which are produced in tolerable plenty) at 
the time when the leaves are decayed, plant- 
ing two or three ofF-fets in a feparate pot of 
good light mould, and plant them in the green* 
houfe, or under a frame of glafs during the 
winter. 
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P/EONIA, Peony. 
This genus furnifhes large herbaceous 
flowery perennials, moftly of the tuberous- 
rooted kind ; having roots compofed or large 
flefhy tubers, fending up flrong annual ftalks, 
from one or two to three feet high, garni (hed 
with large, many-lobed, fpreading leaves, and 
terminated by very large, pentapctalous, poly- 
andrious flowers. 

Oafs and order, Polyattdria D'wynia. 
Charailers.] Calyx, live roundifh, con- 
cave, reflcxcd, equal leaves. Corolla, five 
large,, roundith, concave, fpreading petals. 



Stamina, numerous fhort capillary fila- 
ments, and large, oblong, quadrangular, erect 
anthcrse. Pistillum, two or three down v 
germina, no ftyles, but oblong, comprefled, 
obtul'e, coloured ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
two or three oval-oblong, fpreading, rcriexed, 
downy, univalvular, unilocular capfulcs, hav- 
ing many oval feeds. 

There are only two fpecies common to 
our gardens; one of which, however, com- 
mon Peony, admits of many elegant varieties, 
with both' tingle and double flowers ; but the 
doubles being remarkably large, and the pet.il* 
multiplied 
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multiplied in many feries to the very centre, 
-are conffderably more beautiful and eftimable 
than the Angles* which have only five petals, 
according to Weir .charaSlerifiic defcription ; 
but the petals are innumerable in the double 
varieties, forming a fine full flower, much 
Jargcr than the biggeft double rofe. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Pjeokia officinalis : 
Common Officinal Peony.] Hath a large 
root, corapoied of many thick flelhy tubers, 
hanging by firings to the main head," upright, 
round, robuft, i'mooth ftalks, branching half 
a yard or two feet high, or more; garnifhed 
with very large, many-Iobed leaves, compofed 
of oblong-oval folioies, fpreading widely ali 
around, and the ftalk and branches terminal 
ed by large deep-red flowers lingly, having 
numerous ftamina, with yellow 'anthers 
furrounding two, three, or more germina ; 
fucceeding to fo many capfules, opening lon- 
gitudinally, and difcover their feed, gradually 
ripening to a dark-purple, or blackilh colour, 
Flowering in May and June. 

Of this fpecies there arc two noted varie- 
ties, called Male Peony, and Female Peony ; 
each of which comprehending alfo fome 
lieties, viz. 

Male Peony.'} Hath lobated, dark-green 
leaves, having large oval folioies cut on the 
fides, and very large, tingle, red flowers, 
fucceeded by capfules remarkable for turning 
backward, opening and difplaying their red 
infide, together with the numerous feeds in a 
Angularly agreeable manner, appearing very 
ornamental after the flower is pad. 

Female Peony.]— Hath unequally lobated 
pale-green leaves, with narrow lobes, more 
frequently cut on the edges, and fmaller deep 
purple flowers. 

Of thefc two principal Varieties are the fol- 
lowing,'] Double red-flowcrcd — double deep- 
red-flowcrcd— double purple-flowered — dou- 
ble rofc-coloured— -double white-flowered— - 

double black-flowered Portugal decp-red 

fweet-fecnted Peony— Conftantinoplc large 
blood-red Peony — dwarf white Peony. 

All thefc forts, conlidcrcd as flowery plants, 
arc very ornamental in their flowers, particu- 
larly the doubles. 

The plants have alfo great merit for mc- 
di:al ufes. 

2. P^.oNlA ter.u'ifol'ia. 
Small Narow leaved Peony.] Hath a thick, 
fldhy, creeping root; upright unbundling 
flalks, riling a foot and a half high; fmallifh 
multipartite leaves, having the lobes divided 
into a multitude of natiow fegmcnts, and the 
fbJks terminated by red flowers plated fmgly 



Both thefc fpecies of Pamia, and all the 
varieties, are perennial in root, but annual jn 
ftalk and leaves; rifing in fpring, form large 
bufhy plants, having the flowers ercdr. in the 
midft of them.; and wholly die gradually to 
the ground at the approach of winter. 

They flower in May and June, continuing 
in beauty a month or fix weeks : the flowers 
are very large in thehrft fpecies and varieties ; 
and in their Angle or charaileriflic (late, in 
all the forts, conlift of five large roundith 
petals ; but in the doubles the petals are mul- 
tiplied in many feries inward to the centre, 
forming very large full flowers, which in moft 
of the forts are fucceeded by plenty of ripe 
feed in autumn, by which the plants may be 
raifed in the common ground in great abun- 
dance, as well as by otf-fets of the roots. See 
their Propagation. 

All the forts are hardy plants, that will flou- 
rifli in any common foil of a garden in al- 
noft any fituation, either in open expofurcs, 
or under fliade of trees, &c. and wijl abide 
by the roots a great number of years, flower 
annually, and increafe exceedingly by ofF-fets 
for propagation. 

They are proper ornaments as flowery- 
plants, for large borders and other compart- 
ments, and may be had at all the public rmr- 
feries. Obferving that the beft feafon for re- 
moving them is in autumn, when their ftalks 
and leaves are decayed ; planting one here 
and there in. different parts, placing them with 
the crown of the root a little within the fur- 
face of the earth, and at a yard at leaft di- 
ftancefrom other plants, for they extend them- 
felves widely every way, afluming a large 
bufhy growth ; which, together witlv their 
confpicuous large flowers, exhibit a fine ap- 
pearance, and are often planted at the termi- 
nation corners of large borders adjoining prin- 
cipal walls, difplaying a bulhy growth in their 
foliage and flowers. 

After the flowers arc gone, the capfules 
opening lengthways, difcover their coloured 
feeds very ornamentally, efpccially that called 
the Male Peony and varieties ; and to forward 
this, may flit the capfules open on the infide at 
the proper valve, whereby they will expand 
much fooncr, and difplay their beautiful red 
feed. 

The plants may he fullered to remain fevc- 
1 years unremoved, till the roots arc in- 
creafed into very large bunches, and may 
then be taken up, when the (talks decay, in 
autumn, divided and replanted, in their allot- 
ted places, as above. 

Their Propagation, isfc. 
Their propagation is cfFeclcd inoft com- 
monly 
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monly by dividing the roots; but they may al- 
fo he raifed abundantly from feed. 

By dividing the Roots. — The roots multi- 
ply raft by ofl-fets ; and the beft time for re- 
moving and feparating them is Auguft and 
September. When the ftalks are decayed, then 
the whole root may be taken up and divided, 
each flip or orF-fet having at leaft one eye or 
bud at its crown, will make a proper plant. 1 
would not, however, advife dividing them 
into very fmall flips, unlefs when as great an 
increafe as poffible is wanted : in which cafe 
they may be divided as fmall as may be, pro- 
vided each fet is crowned with one or more 
buds; and in' either cafe it is advifable they 
be all planted again foon after ; for although 
thefe roots, if removed at the proper time as 
above, may upon occafion be kept out of the 
ground fome time, yet when planted again 
loon after their removal, they will flower 
much ftronger; obferving, you may plant the 
larger ofF-fets at once where they are to re- 
main ; and the fmallev ones in nurfery-beds 
to ftand a year or tw.o^to. gain ftrength, then 
tranfplanted into their places of final deftina- 
tion. 

By Seed. — All the Angle-flowered kinds in 
particular produce plenty, and from which 
Doth (ingle and double-flowered plants are ob- 
tained. Autumn, foon after the feed is ripe, 
is.a very fuccefsful feafon for fowing; though 
itmayalfo be performed in fpring, and may 
be fown in any bed or border of light earth, 
either by. broad-caft, and raked in, or in (hal- 
low drills, lix inches afunder, covering the 
feeds half an inch deep : they will readily 
come up in April or May ; keep them clean 
from weeds, and give moderate waterings in 
dry weather ; and as it is proper they rtiould 
remain two feafons in the feed-bed, it is advif- 
able in autumn to fpread an inch depth of light 
earth over the fu.rfacc of the bed : the next 
year, in September, tranfplanc them where 
they arc to remain. 

PANAX, Genfeng. 

This genus compriies hcibaceouswindihrub- 
by perennials, of China and Tartary, much 
celebrated as valuable medicinals, by the na- 
tives of thofc countries, as a fovcreign remedy 
for all dilbrders f retained in our gardens for 
variety j fome hardy for the open borders, and 
one tender for the ftove ; all of low growth, 
garniflied with quinate, trifoliate and tcrnate 
leaves ; and terminated by umbels anil loofc 
fpikes or bunches of pcittapctnlnus florets. . 

Clafs and order, Polyqamia Dia'ria. 

CJmratlers.] H,rmapirodi/e. Cai.yx, the 
flowers in a clofc equal umbel,, having an in- 



volucrum, compofed of feveral awl-fliapedi' 
permanent leaves, and a fmall proper cup. Co- 
rolla, the general flower uniform, the florets 
formed each of five oblong, recurved petals. 
Stamina, five filaments, and iinglc-antherse. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen, under the 
corolla, two ftyles, with Ample ftigmas. Pe- 
rtcarpium, a heart-haped, umbilicated, bi- 
locular berry with two feeds, Male. Calyxv 
a Angle, round umbel, with an •■involucrum, 
compofed of feveral fpear-fhaped, feflile fo-.- 
Holes, and a turbinated, entire, coloured pe- 
riantbium or cup. Corolla, five oblong, 
narrow, ohtufe, reflexed petals, attached to 
the cup. Stamina; five filiform filaments, 
with fimple anthers. 

Of.this genus, three, fpecies areretained in.; 
our gardens^ viw 

Tivo hardy herbaceous Perennials. 
I; Panax quinqucfoHa. 
Five-leaved Genfeng.] Hath a taper, flefhy ■ 
root, brownifh without, yellow w ; ithin, from 
which rifes an upright, reddifh ftalk, .about a 
foot high, dividing above into three or four- 
branches, garni fhed with quinate, high-green 
leaves of five fpear-fhaped, ferrated, hairy fo- 
lioles ; and flowers terminating the branches 
in an umbel, appearing in June, fucceeded" 
by ripe feeds in Auguft. 
'2. Panax trifoliata. 
Three-leaved Genfeng.] Hath a fmall,. 
taper, flefhy root, trifoliate leaves, deeply 
cut on the edges ; and footftalks, fupportin £ . 
terminal bunches of fmall greenifh flowers. 
Tender Shrubby kind for the Stove. 
3. Panax aculeata. 

Prickly Shrubby Gafetig.] Rifes with a > 
fhrubby (tern, dividing into branches, armed : 
with- recurved prickles, at the bafe and top of . 
the petiole ; garnifhed with ternate, or trifo- 
'iate-leaves, and flowers produced in bunches, 
near the extremities of the branches. 

The firll and fecond fpecies are hardy, her- 
baceous perennials cultivated in our gardens ■ 
for variety, and occaiionally as medicinal- 
plants, being of great eftimation in China as 
a univcrfal medicine, the roots being the ufe- 
ful parts, arc of an agreeable, bitter flavour, 
and when chewed,. ditFufes an agreeable- 
..armth over the whole body, and is affirmed 
to bca fovcreign reftorative, and great ftrength- 
cner : they are propagated in our gardens by 
lowing the feeds in the fpring, in a moderate 
'iot-bcd: and when the plants are come up 
two or three inches in growth, tranfplant 
hem into a bed or border of light good earth, 
to remain. 1 
The third fpecies is a tender Ihrubby plant, 
requiring^. 
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requiring a conftant refidence In the ftove : 
it is propagated by layers and cuttings in the 
fummer months* 

PANCRATIUM (Pancratium Lily) Sea 
Daffodil. 

This genus confifts of large bulbous-root- 
ed, herbaceous, flowery perennials, of very 
ornamental appearance for the pleafure-ground 
and ftove collection, having very large bul- 
bous roots, crowned with long leaves, fame 
very narrow, others broad ; and upright robuft 
flower-ftaiks, from one to two or "three feet 
high, terminated by a large fpatha, or (heath, 
protruding fome many, others but one or two, 
hexapetalous, liliaceous, white flowers, of 
great beauty and fragrance. 

Oafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, an oblong fpatha, 
opening on one fide, protrudes many flowers, 
and withers. Corolla, fix fpear-fhaped 
petals, and in the middle a monopecaious, 
funnel-ihapcd neflarium, ten or twelve-part- 
ed, and fpreading at top. Stamina, fix 
awl-fhaped filaments inferted into the brim of 
the nectarium, and oblong incumbent anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, an obtufe trigonal germen 
under the corolla, long filiform ftyle, and 
an obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a round- 
ish, trigonous, trilocular capfule, having many 
globular feeds. 

Of tiiis genus there are two hardy fpecies 
for the pleafure garden, and five tender kinds 
for the ftove. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Pancratium maritimum. 
Common Sea Daffodil.] Hath a very large, 

oblong, bulbous, dark-coated root, crowned 
with tongue-fhaped leaves a foot long, encom- 
pafTed at bottom with a fort uf fhcath ; amidft 
them an upright, robuft, naked flower-ftalk, 
a foot and a half high, furmountcd by a mul- 
tiflorous fpatha, profruding feveral large 
white flowers, having plane petals. Flower- 
ing in the latter end of Auguft or in Septem- 
ber. 

It grows naturally on the fca-coaft of France 
and Spain. 

2. Pancratium Ulyriatm. 
Marian Multiflorous Pancratium.'] Hath a 

large, oval, bulbous, dark-coated root, crown- 
ed with fword-fhaped leaves, a foot and a half 
long, and two inches broad ; an upright, 
thick, fucculcnt, naked flower flalk, near two 
feet high, terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, 
protruding lix or eight white flowers, having 
the (lamina longer than the ncclarium. Flow- 
ering in June and July. 
. Both thefe hardy Pancratium profper in the 
open ground, b>j> ratift have a warm dry fi- 



cuation, and a light foil, and flickered qcca- 
fionally from fevcre froft, where they will 
abide for many years by the root, renewing 
their leaves and flower-ftaiks annually, and 
increafe freely by ofF-fets. ■ 

Tender Kinds for the Hot-Houfe. 
Thefe forts being tender exotics" from the 
warm parts of .the Indies, in this country 
muft be kept in pots, in order for being placed 
always in the hot-houfe, where they will ex- 
hibit their beautiful" fragrant flowers at diffe- 
rent times of the year. 

3. Pancratium zeylanicum. 

Ceylon Uniflorous Pancratium."] Hath a large 
oval, bulbous root, crowned with narrow 
ereft leaves, a foot long; an upright, 'firm, 
naked flower-ftalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, terminated by a uniflorous fpatha, pro- 
truding one large white flower, having reflex- 
cd petals. 

4. Pancratium mexicanum. 

Mexican Biflornus Pancratium."] Hadi a 
large bulbous root, crowned with furrowed 
leaves, a foot long, and two or three inches 
broad ; an upright naked flower ftalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a biflorous fpatha, 
protruding two large white fragrant flowers. 

5. Pancratium caribbxum. 
Caribbean Multiflorous Pancratium.'] Hath 

a very large bulbous root, crowned with 
fpear-ihaped, moderately-broad, longitudinal- 
ly-ribbed leaves ; an upright, thick, firm, 
naked flower-ftalk, two feet high, or more, 
terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, protrud- 
ing many very large, white fragrant flowers. 

6. Pancratium amboinenfe. 

Amboyna Broad-leaved Multiflorous Pancra- 
tium.] Hath a large, oval, white bulbous 
root, crowned with oval, nervous, or deep- 
ly ribbed leaves, feven or eight inches long, 
and five or fix broad, growing on fhort foot- 
ftalks ; and an upright, thick, naked flower- 
ftalk, near two feet high, terminated by a 
multiflorous fpatha, protruding many large 
white flowers. 

Variety.] With broad, oval, acuminated" 
leaves, and very fragrant flowers. 

7. Pa ncr AT t u M catoliniantim. 
Carolina Multiflorous Pancratium.] Hath a 

roundifh, bulbous root, crowned with very 
narrow leaves, a foot long ; and an upright, 
robuft, naked llowor-ftalk,- fight or nine 
inches high, terminated by multiflorous fpa- 
tha, protruding feveral flowers, having the 
(lamina as long as the ncctarium. 

All thefe plants arc perennial in root, hut 
annual in ftalk, which always decay foon af- 
ter the flower is pad. 

Their fcafon of (lowering is difFerctit: the 
two 
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two hardy forts flower here pretty conftantly 
at the times mentioned in their defcription ; 
and as to the tender kinds,- they often exhibit 
their flowers in our ftoves in the middle of 
winter, fometimes in fpring, fummer, and 
autumn; and fometimes they flower two or 
three times a year, fo that one or other of them 
exhibit flowers at almoft all feafons. The 
flowers of all the forts confift each of fix pe- 
tals, and a monophyllous nectarium in the 
centre, all are very ornamental, and moft 
of them exceedingly fragrant ; but rarely any 
of the forts, except the Pancratium illyricum, 
furnifti ripe feeds in thefe parts. 

They all increafe in tolerable plenty in root 
by off-fets for propagation. 

All the forts have great elegance in their 
flowers, and moft of them are enriched with 
a delightful fragance, and demand our attention 
for culture in the pleafure-garden and ftove. 

The two hardy forts are proper for the 
pleafure-garden, but fliould have a warm dry 
fituation, and light foil : the feafon for plant- 
ing them is autumn, that is, the roots being 
taken up when their leaves decay, (hould be 
planted again foon after ; placing them three 
or four inches deep, and they will flower the 
y«ar following ; fuffering the roots to remain 
unremoved two or three years; when they 
will be increafed by off-fets, and fhould be 
taken up and feparated. See their Propaga- 
tion. 

Obferve, in fevere frofts it will be proper 
to cover the ground over the roots with litter, 
to protect them. 

The five tender fpecies muft be planted in 
large pots, and placed in the hot-houfe : the 
feafon for planting and tranfplanting them is 
when their leaves decay ; obferve this, and 
plant one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of the ftove, where let them 
always remain ; and here they will flower 
flrongat their ufual feafons, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-fets. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

All the forts are propagated by off-fcts of 
the root, like other bulbs, which may be 
feparated every fecond or third year, or ac- 
cording as they multiply ; the proper time for 
which is when their' leaves decay ; planting 
the off-fcts of" the hardy forts in nurfery-beds 
for a year, then tranfpliintcd where they are to 
remain ; and thofe of the tender kinds plant 
in feparate pots, plunging them in the bark- 
bed. Thofe of all the forts will flower, fome 
probably the firft feafon, but all in good per- 
fection the fecond year, and in their turn fur- 
nifli a proper fupply of off-fcts for increafe. 

PANDANUS, Screw Tine. 



Confifts of a curious ftove exotic of herba- 
ceous, perennial' growth, rifing with numer- 
ous, long, pointed leaves, and dioecious apetal- 
ous flowers; , 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Monandria. 

Charaflers.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, the male conflfting 
of alternate feffile fpathae, withered!:, oblong, 
pointed, feffile anthera, inferted on the ramifi- 
cations of the thyrfe; the female confifts of 
four connivent terminal fpathas, with globofe 
fpa'dix, containing a number of fructifications. 
There is no corolla. The Pistillum con- 
tains a number of five-angled, feffile germina. 
Style, none; but two marginated, heart-ftiaped 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, a large, globofe, 
compound fruit with oval folitary feeds. 

There is only one fpecies, viz. 

Pan dan us odoratijjimus. 

Siveet-Scented Pandanus, or Screw Pine.'] 
Hath a fibry, thick, perennial root, crowned 
by many pointed, ferrated leaves, four or five 
feet along, arifing from the root, growing in a 
fcrew-like manner towards the top,, where 
they become more erect ; the whole plant is 
like the ananas, but larger, and makes a moft 
noble appearance : it has not produced flowers 
in England : but as thefe are not confpicuous, 
the beauty of the plant confifts. in its large 
fpreading foliage. 

It is a native of the Eaft Indies, and is pro- 
pagated by feeds brought from thence: thefe 
muft be fown in pots, and plunged in the hot- 
bed, and kept conftantly in the bark-bed in 
the ftove. 

PANICULA, Panicle; a mode of flower- 
ing, in which the common flower-ftalk 
branches into feveral fmaller, difperfed. along 
its fides ; and thefe fmaller ones are again va- 
rioufly fub-divided into others ; each divifion 
fupporting flowers and fruit, hanging loofely : 
fuch as a head of oats, and many other 
plants. 

A Panicle is of two forts, diffufe, and co- 
arctate. 

A diffufe Panicle (Panicula difufa) is when 
the partial flower-ftalks, or pedicles, diverge, 
and the fructifications hang loofe, fo as to 
form in the whole a fpreading loofe panicle. 

A coarctatc Panicle (Panicula coardata) is 
when the pedicles approach pretty clofe to- 
gether, fo as to form a narrow ftraight pa- 
nicle. 

PAPAVER, Poppy. 

The plants.of this genus are hardy, herba- 
ceous, fibrous-rooted,'" flowery plants; prin- 
cipally annuals and perennials, for ornament 
in gardens, and for medicinal ufc ; riling with 
upncht ftfllks, from one to three feet high, 
SE gar- 
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garnifhed with large, deeply-jagged, and pin- 
natifid leaves, and, terminated by large tetra- 
petalous polyandffoius flowers. 

Clai's and order, Polyandria Monagynia. 

Characters."} Calyx is oval, andconipof- 
ed of two oval, concave, indented leaves, that 
foon fall of. Corolla, four large, roundifh, 
plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, numer- 
ous fbortifh filaments, and oblong, compreffed, 
eredt. antherse. Pistilluai, a large roundilh 
germen, no ftyle, but the germen crowned 
by a target-fhaped, plane, radiated ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a very large, roundilh, or 
oval, unilocular capfule, crowned with the 
plane ftigma, opening under it in feveral 
places, and is filled with numerous very fmall 
feeds. 

There are eight or nine fpecies, and of 
which four only have claim to attention as 
garden plants ; two annuals, and two peren- 
nials : the two former of which comprife ma- 
ny varieties in refpect to the fize, various co- 
lourings, variegations, and doublenefs of their 
flowers, fome of which are very beautiful, 
though all of them rather of a "difagreeable 
fcent, and of fhort duration: the plants, how- 
ever, are defigned by nature for excellent pur- 
pofes in medicine ; and both the annual and 
perennial kinds may be employed to increafe 
variety in the plcafure-garden ; ihcy are all 
very hardy and profper any where. 

Annual Kinds. 
I. Papaver fomniferum. 
Somniferous common Garden Poppy, ] Rifes 
with 'an upright fmooth ftalk, dividing and 
branching a yard or more high, garnifhed 
withlarge, deeply -jagged, amplexicaule fmooth 
leaves, and terminated by large, fpreading, 
dark- purple, and other coloured flowers in 
the varieties, having fmooth cups and capfules. 
Flowering in June and July. 

The varieties of this fpecies are numerous ; 
many of which have great beauty, both in 
meir amazing fize, doublenefs, and colour- 
ings. 

Varieties cf this are,] Whitc-flowcrcd offi- 
cinal Poppy, ,or Miw-feed— whitc-fceded of- 
ficinal Poppy double purple-flowered— dou- 
ble red-flowered— double whitc-flowcrcd — 
double variegated purplc-and-white-flowcrcd 
—double variegated red-and-whitc flowered- 
double red-and-whitcfpotted-flovvcrcd, or car- 
nation Poppy— double curled- (lowered— dou- 
ble fitnged-flowercd^-double feather- flowered 
—and , alfo with (ingle flowers of each fort. 

,1„Ti T that a / tf ! crc i,rc bo,h K", le : 'nd 
double flowers of all the abo;c varieties, the 
fmglcs having only four petals, have no merit 
u garden flowers ; but fie double kinds bcin K 
3 



very large, and the petals numerous, forming 
a handfoine full flower, exhibit a good variety 
in a garden : the flowers, however, arc but of 
very fhort duration, and in general of a dif- 
agreeable fcent. 

Moft of the varieties of this fpecies are of 
a fomniferous nature, i. e. cauiing fleep : 
hence it is termed Fapaver fomniferum. 

The white officinal Poppy, a variety of this 
fpecies, is the principal medicinal fort ; it of- 
ten grows five or fix feet high, having large 
flowers, both fingles and doubles, fucceeded 
by very large heads, or capfules, as big as o- 
ranges, filled with very numerous feeds (about 
8000) ; and the heads are greatly ufed in me- 
dicine ; of which is made the diacodium of the 
fhops; likewife from the heads is extracted 
the opium in Turkey ; and any part of the 
plant boiled in water, and fweetened with fu- 
gar, caufes fleep, but fliould be ufed with 
caution, becaufe two large a quantity brings 
on death. The feed is alfo good in fevers" and) 
inflammatory diforders ; fo that this variety in? 
particular is propagated in great plenty for 
fupplying the fhops. 

All the varieties arc raifed commonly from 
feed in the open ground. ; 
2. Papaver R/iaeas. 

Wild, or Dwarf ' Corn Poppy.} Rifes 
with an upright, hairy, multiflorous ftalk,. 
branching a foot and a half high, gar- 
nifhed with long, pinnatifid, deeply-cut, 
hairy leaves, and the ftalk terminated by ma- 
ny red and other coloured flowers in the va- 
rieties ; fucceeded by globular fmooth capfules. 
Flowering in June. 

This fpecies is the wild red Poppy of the 
corn fields, but being improved by garden-cul- 
ture, many varieties of the flowers of different 
beautiful colours, and exceeding doublenefs,. 
have been obtained. 

Varieties are,"] Double red-flowered — dou- 
ble purple-flowered — double white-flowered — 
double variegated flowered, or dwarf carna- 
tion Poppy, of many fine-colon red varieties — 
and with iinglc flowers of all the above co- 
lours and var egations. 

Of the above varieties of this fpecies, the 
double kinds only merit attention as flower- 
plants ; the variegated forts in particular are 
very beautiful ; but all the flowers of the va- 
rieties, like thofc of the fomniferous kinds, 
are but of fhort duration. 
Perennial Kinds, with durable Roots, but an- 
nual Stalks, 
3. Papaver eambneum. 
Cambrian, or Welch Poppy."] Hath a peren- 
nial root, crowned wjth pinnated, cut leaves ; 
upright, fmooth, multiflorous flalks, a foot 
and 
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and a half high, garni (hed , with fmall pin- 
nated leaves, and terminated by many large 
yellow flowers ; fucceeded by oblong, fmooth 
capfules. Flowering in June. 

It grows fpontancoufly in Wales, and fome 
other parts of Britain. 

4. Pa paver orlentah. .. . 
Oriental ' Scarlet Poppy."] Hath a large, thick, 
.perennial root, crowned with long, pinnated, 
iawed leaves; upright, rough, uniilorous 
ftalks, terminated each by one large, deep-red 
flower ; fucceeded by oval, fmooth capfules. 
Flowering in May. 

Variety. 1 With double flowers. 
All thefe fpecies of Papaver flower pririci 
ally in June and July, except rhe oriental 
;ind, which commonly flowers in May: the 
flowers of all the forts are large, particularly 
the annuals, and in their Angle Irate confill 
each of four large, roundiih petals ; but the 
double flowers are compofed of numerous 
petals, in feveral degrees of luxuriance in dif- 
ferent varieties, and 111 all the forts are fucceed- 
ed by very large roundifh capfules, filled with 
numerous very fmall feeds, ripening in autumn. 

As to their merit as garden-plants and pro- 
pagation, obferve as follow : 

Annual forts.— Both thefe forts fumifhing 
many varieties with ornamental flowers, the 
doubles of which in particular make a pretty 
appearance in the compartments of the plea- 
fure-garden, when difpofed here and there 
in patches, fo that we fhould procure feed of 
the fineft doubles only, which may be fown in 
autumn or fpring, at once where the plants are 
to remain, in patches as above, covering it 
near a quarter of an inch deep ; and when the 
plants are come up an inch or two high, thin 
them where too thick, to three or four in each 
patch ; here they will flower abundantly; ob- 
serving, when tne flowers appear, to cut out 
all fuch plants whofe flowers are of bad co- 
lours, and all Angles and half doubles ; leav- 
ing only the fine full double flowcTs : thus, bv 
prefcrvingonly the bell: flowers, the blow wifl 
be ornamental'; and will ripen plenty of feed, 
which, if permitted to fcattcr, numbers of 
plants will rife naturally. 

The flowers, however, of all thefe annu- 
als are but of a lhort continuance, which in 
very hot weather, arc often but of one day's 
duration, but are fucceeded by others on the 
fame plant ; the large doubles having nume- 
rous petals, they, by falling daily, caufe a lit- 
tering appearance. 

When defigncd 10 cultivate the fomnifcrous 
kinds for ulc, may low the feed in any open 
ground, in drills a foot afnnder, or by broad- 
tuft and rake them in ; nnd when the plants arc 



three inches high, hoe them out to a foot di- 
flance, there to fiand to perfect their, feeds. 

Perennial Sorts. — Both thefe forts are em- 
ployed to form variety in large gardens ; they 
may be placed any where, and plants of both, 
forts may be procured at the nurferies in au- 
tumn or fpring, planting them directly where 
they are \o remain. 

Thefe two forts may be propagated by feed, 
and by parting the roots. 

By feed. — Sow it in autumn, or early in 
fpring, in any bed or border, and rake it in ; 
when the plants are three or four inches high, 
plant them out in nurfery-rows to remain till 
autumn, then tranfpiant them where they are 
finally to remain, and will flower in fummer 
following. 

By Roots. — In autumn, or early in fpring, 
you may flip the roots, preferving fibres to 
each flip, which planted, become proper plants, 
and will flower the following feafon. 

PAPER FRAMES, a flight open or fke- 
leton Frame-work of thin flips of wood, co- 
vered with oiled paper paftcd thereon, and are 
very ufeful on feveral horticultural occafions, 
principally in fummer. 

They are a fort of temporary Frames, bene- 
ficial in fome particular ufes, principally in 
the early and general fummer months, or oc- 
cafionally from the advanced part of fpring 
(April) till the end of Augufl or September, 
both in defending fome late hot-beds, and fome- 
times in particular natural ground beds of cu- 
rious tender plants, feeds, cuttings, &c. and 
which being formed as above, in light, open 
Frame-work of wood, either in a ridged form 
manner, with two Hoping fides, longways, or 
arch-fafhion, in dimenlion five to ten feet 
long, three to four wide, and two to three feet 
perpendicular height; the wood-work is cover- 
ed with large fheets of ftrong white paper 
jafted on fecurely, and this, when dry, 
irufhed over regularly with linfeed oil, where- 
by to refill and /hoot off the falling wet of 
rains and dews, and to render it more pellu- 
cid to admit the rays of light, and heat of the 
fun in a proper degree ; and is thus, when per- 
fectly dry, ready for placing over the beds, asa- 
bove, for the purpofes required ; in which 
the paper continues durable generally only one 
ifon; but the Frame-work will laft feveral 
ars, and may be frefh papered annually. 
Thefe kind of temporary Frames are ufeful 
on fome occalions, in late hot-beds made in 
April and May, fuch panicularly in fome of 
the hand-glafs crops Of melons, and occafion- 
dly thofe of cucumbers, but is more generally 
nfed in the former, which alter having ad- 
vanced in growth, to fill and extend beyond 
S E a the 
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fhc cbmpafs of the hand-glaCes, in the end of 
May, or in June,, the gfaffes being then en- 
tirely removed Jwfay, the Paper-Frames are 
placed overthebed, covering it therewith whol- 
ly in width and length, the runners of the plants 
being trainee! out regular along the furfacc, and 
the paper of the frames being previouflyoiled, as 
before obferved, thereby rendered proof agaih(\ 
wet, and tranfparent, or fo pellucid as to ad- 
mit the rays of light, and heat of the fun, are 
continued conftantly over the plants, which 
are thereby protected from external injuries, 
of inclement weather, either cold, or excef- 
five rains, winds, ike. likewife from the too 
powerful heat of the fun, as the paper both 
admits the light and heat thereof, beneficially, 
to the profperous growth of the plants and 
fruit, and at the fame time affords a peculiar 
agreeable fhade from its immediate fcorching 
rays ; and by which protection, and the nc- 
ceflary culture of giving frefh air, occafional 
watering, and covering over the frame with 
mats, in bad weather, and cafual cold 
nights, the fruit generally fets plentifully, and 
ripens in good perfection. See Cuaimis Mclo. 

Alfb occafionally for late hot-bed cucum- 
bers, in want of garden-frames, or hand- 
glaffes for that purpofe, the above Paper-frames 
may be wholly ufed inftead thereof, to place 
over late hot-beds, made the middle or' 
latter end of April and in Mav, and cither 
feed or young cucumber plants being put in, 
mav place the faid Paper-Frames over the bed 
at once, finally to remain, and with proper 
care in giving occafional air, water, and co- 
vering over the frames with mats in cold 
nights, and very hard rains, &c. as obferved 
of the melons, may raife cucumbers to cut in 
tolerable plenty and perfection in May or June 
and July, though by this fame means I have cut 
very good fruit inMay, and the plants continued 
in production two or three months, till thofe 
fown in the full ground in May, or beginning 
of June, the feafon for fowing the natural 
crops, arrived to full bearing in Auguft. 

Thcfc faid Paper-Frames might alio be em- 
ployed occafionally, in default of others, in the 
culture of raifing mod of the lefs hardy or ten- 
derer annuals which are arranged in the fecond 
clafs under the article Annual Plants ; both in 
fowing them in hot-beds and warm borders of 
natural earth, in April, &c. to forward the plants 
for tranfplantinginto borders, beds, and pots, in 
the middle or latter end of May and in June. 

Likewife Paper-Frames may be ufed ad- 
vantagcoufly in pricking-out many forts of 
fmall tender fccdling plants in the hot fummcr 
months, which will both defend them from 
cafual unfavourable night air, heavy rains, 2<c. 



and afford a fine growing made from the hot 
rays of the mid-day fun. 

The fame kind of Frames, would be bene- 
ficial in raifing many forts of tender exotics 
from fmall cutnngs and flips in. fummer ; both 
of the woody kinds, herbaceous and fuccu- 
lents, either planted in hot-beds, or fqme 
forts in the Natural earth, as the different kinds 
may require, and being covered 'clofe with the 
faid Paper-Frames, they exclude the outward 
air, admit the light and influence of the fun 
in a proper degree, and at the fame time, as 
before obferved, gives a peculiar kindly fhade 
to the cuttings moft beneficially from its im- 
mediate fcorching heat, fo - as "in the whole 
thev will more freely emit roots in the earth, 
ami fhoots above in proportion, which fhould, 
in their advancing growth, have frefh air ad- 
mitted, lefs or more, according to the temper- 
ature of the refpective plants. 

Thus from the foregoing intimations re- 
flecting Paper-Frames, it mayhe obfervecT, they 
are adapted to be employed on feveral ufeful 
occafions ; and their conftrudtion is fimple, 
eafy and cheap, fo as every one may readily 
make them according as wanted. 

In their conftructiort, they may either be 
formed ridge fhaped, like the roof, of an 
houfe, or archways, like the tilt or cover of a 
waggon, each of the length, width, and 
height before fuggefted ; framed of thin flips 
of deal, and lath, or, if the arched form, with 
broad hoops ; though thofe made ridge-form, 
with two Hoping fides, longitudinally, five to 
ten feet, according to the length intended, are 
rather the mod eligible ; in either of thefe 
forms the Frames are confirudtcd in an open 
manner, having the ribs or fpars twelve inches 
afundcr, firft forming a bottom, frame, rather 
ftrongcr than the other parts, and of the pro- 
per length and width, as above, with a ridge- 
piccc nipported at a proper height, extending 
longways the middle, then narrow fide rafters, 
arranged from the bottom to the ridge rail at 
top, a foot diftancc, as above obferved, both 
for the advantage of parting the paper regu- 
larly, and to admit a proper degree of light 
between them, through the paper ; but gene- 
rally obferving, if long frames, of ten feet, it 
would be proper to have one or two panncls 
on one fide, eighteen inches or two feet width, 
to open outward with hingc3,' convenient for 
admitting air, and performing other occafion- 
al culture ; and, the whole being thus formed 
in the wood work, it is then proper to ex-' 
tend lines of packthread crofs-ways the ribs, 
going round each, level or even with the up- 
per furfacc of the frame, continuing two or 
three rows a foot afundcr, from the lower 
part 
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part upward, drawing other lines, crofting 
and interfering thefefirft at-the fame difiance, 
regularly between' the ribs of the frame- work, 
which arrangement of the lines, is of eflential 
fervice for the more effectual fupport^of the 
gaper when parted on the Frame, and ftrength- 
cn it againft the power of winds and heavy 
rains ; and this completes the formation of the 
frame ready for papering. 

The paper for this purpofe mould be of 
the larger ftrong printing or demy kind ; 
which, previoufly to palling on the frame, 
ihould be moderately damped with water, that 
it may not fink in hollows after being fixed ; 
and as foon as thus prepared, proceed to pafte 
it on, fheet and {beet, in a regular manner ; 
one large Iheet and a half, or two at molt, 
will generally range from bottom to top, or 
commonly contrive to have whole ones alonj 
the ridge-rail above, extending lengthways anc 
acrofs, placed convenient, to join regularly 
with the other meets below, parting the whole 
in the molt regular and fecure manner to the 
rails, ribs, and packthread; and, if, at the 
interfeclions of the latter, a fmall fquare or 
round bit of the fame paper is patted on the 
infide to the main flieets over that part of the 
pack-thread, it will give it additional ftrength 
againft rain and wind. 

After the Paper is thus palled on, and is 
perfectly dry, then it muft be oiled over with 
linfeed oil, either raw or boiled : the latter 1 
think is rather apt to harden the paper, more 
liable to crack or break ; having, however, 
the oil, and a foft and clean painter's brufh, 
dipping this in the oil moderately, and with 
which lightly brum the outlide of the paper 
all over, equally in every part ; which done, 
place the frame in fome dry covered Ihed, to 
remain till the whole is thoroughly dry, and 
then it may be ufed, when wanted, in any of 
the different occafions before intimated. 

As to general utility, and methods of ufing 
thefc oiled Paper-Frames, it is principally as 
intimated in the foregoing obfervations, and 
as occafionally advifed in different particular 
parts of this work, fuch as in melons, cucum- 
bers, &c. 

PAPILIONACEUS Flos; a butterfly- 
fhaped flower, fuch as all the pea-bloom kinds. 
Sec Corolla Papilionacca. 

A Papilionaceous, or buttcrfly-fhaped flow- 
er, confifls of four or five very irregular pe- 
tals, and from their figure and poiition, bear 
an obvious rcfcmblance in moft of the genera, 
to a butterfly expanding its wings for flight j 
exemplified in all the forts of pea, bean, kuI- 
ney-bcan, laburnum, &c. 

The different petals of a Papilionaceous 



flower aire chara&erifed by diR'mSt names • the 
upper one commonly the largefti, and Handing. 
erecT:, is termed the ftandard, {vexillum) ; the 
two fide petals the wings, {alar) ; and the low- 
ermoft, which is generally concave^ and. 
united and divided at -bottom, is called the 
keel, {carina), from its refefnblance to the keel 
of a boat; isfometimes of one petal, and fome- 
times two united. ' t ' 

Plants of the Papilionaceous tribe confift 
both of herbaceous plants and trees ; and are 
of the clafs Diadelphia, two brotherhoods. 
See Classis. 

Some Papilionaceous flowers are of various 
fizes in different plants ;. fome have very large 
petals, others middling, and others very fmall; 
and fome are furnilhed with the ftandard 
only, as in the genus jimerpha; and in fome 
the different petals are fo fituated as to form 
the appearance of a regular flower, whereby 
the Papilionaceous, or butlerfly-fhape, is not 
very confpicuous ; far the greater part, how- 
ever, have all the proper petals reprefenting 
the above form. 

All the Papilionaceous flowers are herma- 
phrodite, and have five to ten unired ftamina, 
but moftly ten, and generally Diadelphous, or of 
two fets ; one let is compofed of nine ftamina in 
one crooked body, terminated by nineanthene; 
and the fecond fet confifts of one filament 
only, lying along the clift of the large bundle ; 
fometimes feparate, or totally diftindt, and fome- 
times pretty clofcly. attached : in the midft is 
a flender crooked ftyle, crowned by a downy 
ftigma ; fucceeded 'by that fort of feed-pod 
termed legum (legumen) fuch as die pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &c. being oblong, more or lei's 
compreflcd, with two valves, and one, two, 
or more leculi, or cells, containing a few 
feeds of different (hapes and magnitudes in 
different genera, all fattened along one future, 
or feam only, alternately to both fides. See 
Legumen and Pericarpium. 

Papilonaceous-flowered plants arc very nu- 
merous, and confift both of herbaceous plants 
and trees, as aforefaid : of the former many 
arc trailing or climbing plants, with long 
weak ftalks, and being as it were helplei's 
of thcmfclvcs, indulgent nature lias cither 
provided them with tendrils to climb and 
fallen thcmfclvcs to the neighbouring trees 
and bullies, as in all the forts of peas ; or 
their ftalks arc endued with a faculty of twin- 
ing thcmfclvcs around the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpofe of lupport ; 
the climbing forts of kiduey-bcan mnuih 
examples ; and as to the tree and Ihrub kinds 
of this tribe, they obtain in llature, from one 
yard to lixty or feventy feet. Aloft of the 
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•forts, both of the herbaceous and the (hmb' 
and tree kinds, are garnifhed with alternate 
leaves of different ^"orms, being either fimple, 
fingered, or winged, but moft commonly of 
this laft form, having the lobes entire, and 
ibmetimes placed in pairs, as in lathyrus, but 
moft commonly the winged leaf is terminat- 
ed by an odd lobe ^ and the winged or pin- 
m:ed leaves of this order, have geuerally a 
daily, or periodical morion, depending upon 
the progrefs of the fun in his diurnal courie. 
See Mot us. 

The principal plants of this tribe are the 
following, confifting of herbaceous plants 
and trees. 

Jmorpha, baftard indigo — anthyllis, lady's 

finger — ebsnus, ebony of Crete eryihrhia, 

coral-tree — genljia, lingle-feeded broom 

htpbms, lupine — onsnh, reft harrow— fpartittm, 
common broom — itlex, funs or whins — af~ 

chynsmsne, baftard feniitive plant ccltitca, 

bladder-lena — csron':!la y jointed-podded ciltttea 
— cytlfus, laburnum, baie-trefoil, &c. — gly- 
cine, Carolina kidney-bean-tree — glycyrrhiza, 
liquorice — kedyfatum, French honey-iuckle — 

lathyrus, everlafting-pea lotus, hird's-foot 

trefoil — medicaga, moon and fnail trefoil 

orobia, bitter vetch — phafeolus, kidney-bean 
— fi/um, pea — rablnia, falfe zczcxz—Jcoipiu- 
rus, caterpillar-plant — trifstium, trefoil — vi- 
cia, vetch and garden-bean — ajlragaltts, liquo- 
rice-vetch, goat's-thorn — pifeida, Jamaica 
dog-wood-xree. 

Several of the plants of this tribe, or family, 
furnifh food both for men and quadrupeds : 
the chief cfculent forts for the kite hen-garden 
are pea, bean, and kidney-beau ; the ieed of 
which are the eatable parts, alio the young 
lced-pods of all the kidney-bean kinds. 

Many of them arc alio ufeful plants for 
ornamenting gardens, and for many excel- 
lent medicinal ufes ; alfo many of them arc 
valuable in various trades. 

But the particular description of the diffe- 
rent genera of this order, together with their 
ufes and general culture, is fully illuftratcd 
each under its proper head. 

PAPPUS; Dow., of flowers, or a fort of 
feathery crown, which adheres to many kinds 
of feeds, exemplified in lettuce, dandelion, 
fow-thiflle, groundfel, &c. 

Many of the Pappofe plants produce com- 
pound flowers, and their feeds are liirnifhcd 
with a Pappm adhering to the lop of each, 
fo as to rcl'emble a Ihuttle-cock, and natural- 
ly framed for (lying, f„ r the purpofe of dif- 
lcm.nat.on or fprcading about the feed, and 
for being tr.mfportcd by the wind to very con- 
ndcrable dtflauccs from its parent ; an idinir- 



able. contrivance of nature to fow her pro- 
ductions; and thus render common to diffe- 
rent foils and territories individuals of the 
fame fpecies, which without fuch precaution 
might have been confined to one. 

The Pappus is either fimple, like hairs,. Pap- 
pus pile/as, as in fwallow-wort, groundfel, 
golden-rod, &c. or branched, or compound 
in a feathered-like manner, Pappus plumofus, 
as in dandelion, hemp-agrimony, fcorzoncra, 
and valerian : in fome plants the Pappus ad- 
heres dole., to the feed, Pappus fejilis, as 
in hawkweed ; and in fome it is elevated 
upon a pedicle, or ftipes, Pappus Jiiphatus, as 
in lettuce, dandelion, baftard-hawkweed ; 
and the foot-ftalks, or threads upon which 
it is railed, have obtained the name Jllpes. 
See Stipes. 

Of this tribe of Pappofe plants are many 
of our moft cumberfomc weeds, the feeds of 
which by the means of the Pappus are diffe- 
minated widely about our gardens and fields, 
particularly groundfel, thiftle, fow-thiftle, 
and dandelion ; therefore the utmoft care is 
requifite to defiroy all thefe kind of weeds be- 
fore thev perfe£f. feeds. 

PARASITUS Plants, Parafitic Plants; 
plants that are produced upon the trunk or 
>ranches of other planrs, and, in fome, will 
not grow in the ground, fuch as miffeltoe, 
and numbers of the modes, and fungus tribe. 

The manner in which Parafitic Plants at- 
tach themfclves to others is not uniform : 
fome, fuch as the miffeltoe, modes and fun- 
guffes, are produced originally upon the plant 
on which they are found growing ; the for- 
mer of which grows upon, the branches of 
large trees, principally from the under fide of 
the branches, extending their roots under the 
bark, and branch out into a large fprcading 
head, which generally grows downward, in a 
hanging pofition ; and is nourilhed wholly at 
the expenfe of the tree upon which it grows; 
but the moffes arc often difperfed all over the 
furfjee of the (lem and branches ; and the 
fungufes grow fomctimes on the upper roots 
of old trees, and fomctimes upon their trunk 
or flcm. 

Other Parafitic Plants arifc from the 
ground, and the ftem attaches itfelf to the firft 
plant it encounters, and ftrikes root therein ; 
after which the firft root dies, find the plant 
continues to live and nourilh itlclf upon the 
plant on which it is fixed. 

There arc other forts of Parafitical Plants, 
which rooting firfl in the ground, their Hems 
attach themfclves to the bodies of trees in 
their neighbourhood, planting ihcir roots into 
the bark, as they afcend ; continuing, how- 
ever, 
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ever, their ground-root, and draw their prin- 
cipal nouri lament from the foil, exemplified 
in the hedera, or ivy-tree. 

PARKINSONIA. This genus confifts 
an exotic, ornamental flowering tree of the 
Indies for the Move, garniflied with very 
i'mall leaves, and long bunches of pentapeta 
lous, odoriferous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
C/iarctflers.] Calyx, a monophyilous cup, 
divided at the border into rive fpcar-fhapei" 
reflexed, coloured fegments. Corolla, rh 
unguiculate fpreading petals, four of which 
are oval, and the lower one kidney-fhaped. 
with a very long ere£l claw. Stamina, 
ten fubuiate' filaments, with oblong incumbent 
anthers. Pistillum, a long round declin- 
ing gennen, no ftyle, bur an obtufe fligma 
Pericarpium, a veiy long roundifli pod. 
with fwelling joints, each containing an ob- 
long feed. 

We know but one fpecies, viz. 
Parkinson i a, aculeata. 
Prickly Parkinfonia.] With minute leaves, 
and long flender fpikes of yellow flowers. 

This tree is a native of the Weft Indies, 
where it rifes to twenty feet high, or more, 
but with us it is kept in the fioves for the mod 
agreeable perfume, and beauty of its bloflbms. 

It is propagated by feeds lbwn in pots of 
light rich earth, early in the fpring, plunging 
the pots in a hot-bed, when they will foon 
come up, and when about two or three inches 
high, /hould be carefully, taken up and trans- 
planted iingly in pots and replunged in the 
tan or hot-bed, obferving to fhade them till 
they have taken frefh root, but they mufl 
afterwards be hardened to the open ,.ir before 
winter, when they {hould be removed to the 
ftovc, placing them where there is the Icalt 
heat. . 

PARTERRE, a fpaciotis level plot of 
ground in the plcafure garden, divided into 
mar.y little partitions, or compartments of 
different figures and dimenfions ; by means 
edgings or lines of dwarf-box, or by verges 
of grafs turf, and tracks of faud, fine gra- 
vel, &C. 

Thcfe Parterre works were in grc.it cflima- 
tion in ancient gardening, and were common- 
ly fituated dircc-tly in the front of the houle. 
generally the whole width of the front, or 
Sometimes more, and cm ended proportiona- 
lity in length; and when the intermixture of 
the figures are artfully difpofed, th<;y flrike 
the eye very agreeably, and afford an orna- 
mental profpeel at all 'time:, rf the year. 

The general figure of a Parterre is an ob- 
long, oi long filiate, about as long again as 



'broad;- chufihg generally a level open* fpot 
on fome confpicuous part*; and in the diflri- 
•bution, there is firft a long bed or border of 
earth, carried' all. round for a boundary ; and 
the internal fpace within this border, is traced 
out into various little partitions, or inclofures 
artfully difpofed into different figures corre- 
iponding with one- another, fueh as long 
fquares, triangles, circles, various fcroil- 
works, flourishes of embroidery, and many 
other devices, according- to fancy ; all of 
which figures are formed either by lines of 
dwarf-box 1 , with intervening alleys and tracks 
of turf, fand, fine gravel, fmall (hells, Sect- 
or are formed fometimes entirely of verges of. 
fine turf, difpofed into wide or narrow com- 
partments, as the figure may require ; and 
fometimes they confift of box-edgings, and 
tracks of turf together : the partirions or beds 
of earth formed by the tracks of box and turf 
compartments, &c. are planted with fome- 
choice flowers ; but no large plants to hidfr 
the figure of the Parterre ; for the regularity 
of this in the artful distribution of the diffe- 
ent figures, is intended as a decoration to 
the whole place long after the feafon of (he 
flowers is part. 

But many prefer a Parterre compofed en^ 
tirely of turf and beds of earth, perfectly even, 
without any other figure than the long fqnare, 
forming a border of earth ail round, within 
which is compartments of grafs, and beds or 
borders of earth of different dimenfions: 

Sometimes Parterres, by means of box- 
edgings, are formed into labyrinths or mazes 7 
and fome are made to reprefent coats of arms 
with the proper fupporters. All crowded 
defigus, however-, and fuch figures as are too- 
much compound, are to be coniidered as fd- 
many labyrinths, in which the eye is loft; 
and therefore improper to be employed for 
any general plan. 

But Parterres in general are now become 
difreputc in England, their regularity bc- 
ng thoughr too fliff and'formal, their figures- 
often of a trifling appearance, and their mak- 
ing and keeping in proper order attended 
with confidcrable trouble and expenfe, fu 
that they arc nlmoft hanifhed the Englifh 
gardens ; fubltitutiug, in their Head, Spacious- 
"■•rafs lawns and rural Shrubberies. 

However, a little Panel re-work for tha 
fake of variety, might ft ill , be admitted, 
though not immediately in the front of tho 
houle, as heretofore in ancient gaiderting. 
A Spacious lawn, bounded with a rural Ihrub- 
hery, is the mo ft eligible for that frtuation ; 
but a plain Pancirc of a moderate extent, 
cither formed, with lines cfbox, or with tnrf, 
might 
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might be introduced in fome of the more 
internal parts, and diftributcd _ into plaii 
compartments, ^sr beds of earth for flowers 
fo as to anfvvef the purpofe of a flower- 
garden for the moft curious forts ; it will 
have an agreeable effect in forming a contrail 
to die more rural fcenes. 

PARTING ROOTS, an expeditious mode 
of propagation, for the increafe of gfeat num- 
bers of fibrous-rooted perennials in particular. 

Great numbers of the herbaceous, fibrous, 
and tuberous-rooted perennial tribe often in- 
creafe by the root into large clufters or 
bunches, cornpofed of numerous fmall flips 
or off-fets, particularly many of our flowery 
perennials, fuch as campanula, perennial fun- 
flower, golden-rod, perennial afters, poli 
anthus, and daify, balm, mint, burnet, cives, 
and penny-royal, with innumerable other 
forts ; which from one fmall flip or ofF-fet of 
the root often multiply in a feafon or two 
into a large clufter of fuch ofF-fets, and thefe 
clufters of roots being parted into feverai fe- 
parate flips, with root-fibres at their bottom, 
and one or more buds at top, each commences 
a diftinct plant; fo that by thus Parting the 
Roots you may inftantly multiply one plant 
into many, each of which becomes alike in 
growth and general habit to the original, and 
will all flower the enfuing feafon in their due 
courfe ; and in their turns detach from their 
iides all around, a due fupply of ofF-fets foi 
farther propagation. 

The forts of plants that are ufually in- 
creafed by this mode of propagation are prin- 
cipally numerous forts of our~flowery peren- 
nials, many medicinal plants, and feverai of 
our kitchen-garden herbs, all which, in the 
different forts, are always mentioned in their 
refpeclive genera under the head Propagation, 
ice. 

The beft general feafon for Parting Roots 
is in autumn, after they have done flowering, 
and their Italics decay, which is done in Au- 
gufl, September, and Odlobcr, and the de- 
tached off-fets being planted directly, they 
will take good root before winter ; though, in 
many hardy forts, Parting the Roots may be 
performed almofl any time, in open weather, 
from September till March ; and fome of the 
tender kinds fuccecd beft in fp ring; or may be 
performed to atmoft any forts, hardy and 
tender, in that feafon : ohferving, however, in 
larting Roots in the fpring, it mould be done 
before they begin to (hoot form their ftalks, 
or advance, conllderably i„ their fprinc 
«ioott, according to their nature of growth. 

With refpedt to the method of Parting 



Roofs, there is nothing more eafy : when any 
plant you defign to increafe, has multipied 
by its roots into a clufter of ofF-fets, the whole 
may either be, taken up entirely, and the root 
parted-into as many flips as are furnifhed with 
fibres, &c. or, on particular occafions, a. 
quantity of flips may be detached from the 
fides all around as the parent plant (lands in 
the ground : in either method, the work of 
Parting or flipping the Roots may in many 
forts be efFected eafily with . the hand j and 
in many others the affiftance of a knife, &c. 
is often neceflary in feparating them properly; 
obferving that when you want to make as 
great an increafe as pofllble, you may part 
the root into as many flips as may be conve- 
nient, provided each is furnifhed with fome 
fibre or root-part, and crowned with one or 
more buds or eyes for forming fhoots at top ; 
but in the flowery tribe, when the detached 
ofF-fets are wanted for flowering as ftrong as 
pofllble the enfuing feafon, they fhould not 
be parted veiy fmall, but into middling-fized 
flips, where practicable, which being planted 
in the proper places will flower in tolerable 
perfection the following feafon. 

The flips mould generally be planted di- 
rectly by dibble ; the very fmall flips plant in 
nurfery-beds.to ftand till next autumn, to ac- 
quire ftrength ; then may be tranfplanted 
with balls into the places where they are to 
remain ; and the larger flips may be planted 
as foon as parted, at once where they are to 
continue. 

This method of propagation may, if 
thought neceflary, be pradtifed to many forts 
annually, as numbers of die herbaceous pe- 
rennials multiply in one feafon into large 
bunches, as aforefaid, fo ,-is they may be in- 
creafed at pleafure in great quantities. 
PASSERINA, Sparrow-wort.., 
The plants of this genus are fhrubby exo- 
tic ever-greens of Africa, &c. for the green- 
houfe collection, rifing with woody, downy, 
white, durable ftalks, from about half a vard 
to fix or eight feet high ; garniflicd with fmall 
flcfhy leaves, and fmall monopetalous, tubu- 
lar, four-parted flowers. 

Clafs and order, Otlandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopetalous, with a flender tube, fwell- 
'ng below, and divided above into four fprcad- 
ing parts. Stamina, eight briftly filaments 
placed in the tube, and nearly oval erect an- 
thcraj. Pistillum, an oval germcn, flender 
ftyle, and capitated hifpid ftigma, Peri- 
carpium is oval, leathery, and unilocular, 
inclofing one oval, pointed feed. 
l# Passlrina filiformis. 

Filiform- 
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Filifom-Uavcd Pqjprina'.} i Hath a fhrub- 
by ftem, branching laterally five or fix feet 
hiph, covered with, a white mealy down j 
filiform, or very-narrow convex leaves, clofe- 
ly imbricated four ways, and at the top of the 
.fhoots fmall white flowers. 

•This is the principal fort in the Englifh 
gardens ; it is a pretty ever-green, appearing 
beautiful at all feafons of the year. 

a. Passerina hirfutet. 

Hairy or Jhaggy PaJJirinaJ] Hath a fhrub- 
by, downy, fhaggy ftalk, branching diffufely 
fix or feven feet high, covered with a fort 
mealy down ; thick, fhort, flefhy, imbri- 
cated leaves, fmooth without, and downy 
within, and fmall white flowers. 

3. Passerina ciliata. 
Ciliated leaved Pqfferina.] Hath a fhrubby 

ftalk, branching laterally five or fix feet high ; 
the branches naked below, but garnifibed at 
top with fpear-ftiaped, erect, ciliated leaves, 
and fmall "white flowers. 

4. Passerina uniflora. 
. Uniforms Paprina.) Hath a low flirub- 

: byftalk, branching out Jow into many fmooth 
fpreading branches, a foot and a half high ; 
very narrow leaves placed oppofite ; and pur- 
ple flowers fingly at the termination of the 
branches. 

. 5. Passerina fericea. 
Silky Paferinck] A hairy ftalk, ovate, to- 
filky leares, and quaternatt flowers. 

6. Passerina capitat*. 
Capitated-flowered Paffirina.] With fpear- 

fliapetl-liriear, fmooth leaves, and flowers 
produced in heads. . 

7. Passerina lavigata. 
Palijlied fmtoth-Uaved Paflhrina.] With 

ovate, acute, plane, fmooth leaves ; and obtufe 
flowers. 

Thefc exotics flower here in June and Ju- 
ly : the flowers are fmall, and not very con 
fpicuous, and are rarely fuccceded by feeds in 
England. 

The plants in this country unuft be always 
kept in pots of good earth, and placed in the 
green-houfe collection, in order for having 
(belter in winter, managing them like myr- 
tles and other hardier green-houfe fhrubs. 

The propagation of all the forts is perform- 
ed by layers and cuttings in fpring or funi- 
mcr, giving frequent waterings, and occa- 
fional (bade every day to the cuttings till 
rooted } and by the end of September both 
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for the^pleafure garden, green-houfe, -arid 
ftove; rifing moftly with .long,, flender* cir- 
rhousrclimbihg ftems,< afcending by tendrils 
many feet high ; ornamented fome with pal- 
mated many-lobed leaves, others are bilobed, 
trilobed, multilobed, &c. and fome with en- 
tire leaves ; and at the axillas large pentape- 
talous, nectariferous, fpreading flowers, of 
Angularly curious ftruaure and beauty. 
Oafs and order, Gynandria Pentandria. 
CAarafiers.] Calyx is five-lobed, plane, 
and coloured. Corolla, five large, half- 
fpear-fhaped, plane, obtufe petals, the fize 
and figure of the calyx, and a necTarium 
\yithin the petals, formed of many fibres or 
rays, in a fort of triple coronet round the 
gynandrious ftyle, or central coJunrn; the 
exterior ones longeft, and the upper ones 
drawing in narrow above. Stamina, five 
awJ-fhaped gynandrous filaments, they being 
attached to a fort of pillar, crowned by the 
germen, and are placed at its bafe, fpread 
out every way, and Terminated by oblong in- 
cumbent antherae. Pistillum, a rouridifli 
jermen elevated upon an erect pillar or co- 
umn, and the germen fupporting rJiree fpread- 
ing ftylas, crowned each with a capitated ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, an oval, flefhy, bac-' ' 
caceous, unilocular fruit, placed on a pedi- 
cle ; and many oval feeds. 

There are thirty or more different fpecies, 
but fcarce one third of that number common 
to the Englifh gardens ; all of which are na- 
tives of foreign warm countries, in different 
parts of the world ; and only one of them is 
hardy enough to fucceed well here in the 
open ground ; the others requiring fhelter of 
a green-houfe and ftove, but moftly of the 
latter. . 

Hardy Kind for the full Ground. 
There is only one hardy fpecies, a flirub- 
by climbing exotic from the Brazils, which 
will profper here in the full ground, planted 
againft a warm fouth wall, where it will pr o- 
duce flowers and fruit annually ; the flowers 
have lingular beauty ; but the fruit is only for 
variety as it grows,' and for its feed for pro- 
pagation. 

1. PassifloRA cantha. 
Blue-rayed Common Palmatcd Pajfionfoxvcr. ] 
Hath long, /lender, mrubby, cirrhous-climb- 
ing, purplilh-grecii ftalks, branchy and 
afcending upon i'upport by their clafpers thir- 
ty or forty-feet high; having at each joint 



layers and cuttings will be fit to pot off fe- one large palmated leaf, of five long foliojes, 
parately. I expanding like an open hand, accompanied 

PASSIFLORA, Paflion-flowcr., atthefame joint by a long twining cirrhus, or 

This genus of plants cdnfifts of celebrated clafper ; and t the axillas large fpreading 
fhrubbv and herbaceous floiiferous cumbers flowers, with whitifh-green. petals, and a 
' I SF blue 
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Mue radiated nedtarium, fucceeded by a large, 
oval, yellowifh fruit. 

It flowers frt>ra July until October; the 
flowers are very large, confpicuous, and their 
compofitiou is exceedingly curious and beau- 
tiful. 

The general ftrudture of the Gngular flowers 
of this plant is, they come out at the axiilas 
on pedunculi about three inches long, which 
rhey terminate ; each flower having, clofe un- 
der the calyx, a three-lobed involucrum-like 
appendage, a five-lobed calyx, and a five- 
petalous corolla, the lize, figure, and colour 
of the calyx, Sec. the petals arranging alter- 
nately with the calycinal lobes: the whole, in- 
cluding the involucrum, calyx, and corolla, 
make juft thirteen lobes and petals, all ex- 
panded flat ; and within the corolla is the 
nectarium compofed of a multitude of thread- 
like fibres, of a blue and purple colour, dif- 
pofed in circular rays round the column of 
the fructification : the outer ray is the longefl, 
flat and fpreading on the petals ; the inner is 
fhort, erect, and narrowing towards the centre ; 
in the middle is an erect, cylindric, club-fhaped 
column, or pillar, crowned with the roundifh 
germen, having at its bafe five horizontal 
ip reading filaments, crowned with incumbent 
yellow antherae, that move about every way ; 
and from the fide of the germen arifc three 
flender fpreading ftyles, terminated by headed 
fiigmas ; the germen afterwards gradually be- 
comes a large, oval, flefhy fruit, ripening to a 
yellowifh colour. 

Thefe wonderful flowers are only of one 
day's duration, generally opening about eleven 
or twelve o'clock, and frequently in hot fun- 
ny weather burft open with dafticky, and 
continue fully expanded all that day, and the 
next they gradually clofe, aflumkig a decay- 
ed like appearance, and never open any more; 
the evening puts a period to their exigence, 
but are fucceeded by new ones daily on the 
fame plant. 

This_ plant and flowers arc held in great 
veneration in fomc foreign catholic countries, 
where the religious make the leaves, tendrils, 
and different parts of the flovvci to rcprefent 
the inflruments of our blefli-d Saviour's paf- 
fion ; hence the name Pajfiflora. 

Grttn-houft kinds. 

There arc two herbaceous fpecies, exotics 
of Italy, Virginia and other parts of America, 
that will profper here in the open air, fome- 
times the year round, in a warm fuuation ; but 
are always fubjea to injury from fevcre froft; 
therefore it is proper to keep them principally 
in pots, in order to move to inciter of a crccn- 
houfe 'n winter. b 
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Both the forts hive abiding roots ; but the 
(talks generally decay here in winter, and are 
renewed again in fpring. 

2. Passiflora incarnate 
FUJJt-coloured Italian PaJJion-flower.] Hath 

a ftrong perennial root ; flender, herbaceous, 
cirrhofe-climbing (talks, rifing upon fupport 
four or five feet high ; leaves, compofed of 
three fawed lobes, each leaf attended by a 
twining tendril ; and at the axilias long flender 
pedunculi, terminated each by one whitifh 
flower, having a greenifh calyx, and a reddifh 
or purple radiated nedtarium, furrounding the 
column of the fructification, and fucceeded 
by a large, round, flefhy fruit, ripening to a 
beautiful orange colour. 

The flowers of this fpecies are alfo very 
beautiful, though of fhort duration, opening 
in the morning, and night puts a period to 
their beauty ; but are fucceeded by a daily 
lupply of new ones. 

The fruit of this fort is alfo very ornamen- 
tal, as ripening to a fine reddifh -orange co- 
lour; but thefe rarely attain perfection here, 
unlefs the plants are placed in the ftove ; 
therefore, when there is fuch accommodation, 
it highly merits that indulgence, where it 
will exhibit both flowers and green and ripe 
fruit, all at the fame time, in a beautiful man- 
ner. Remarking, however, it will flower in 
the open air freely in fummer, but not per- 
fect its fruit, f© as to appear fo ornamental* 
as with the afli (lance of a flove. 

3. Passiflora lutea. 

Yellow Virginian PaJJion- flower.") Hath a 
creeping perennial root ; weak, flender, her- 
baceous, cirrhofe-climbing ftalks, rifing upon 
fupport three or four feet high ; heart fhap- 
ed, thrcc-lobed, fmooth leaves, having three 
equal, obtufe, entire lobes ; each leaf attend- 
ed by a twining dafper; and ihortifh pe- 
dunculi fuftaining-fmall yellowilh flowers. 

Some of both thefe fpecies fhould always 
be retained in pots for removing them under 
fbcher of a green-houfe or garden-frame in 
winter, to have protection from froft ; and 
fome may be planted in a dry warm fituation 
againft a fouth wall, where they will live 
through our moderate winters, but are liable 
to fuffer in fevcre frofls, unlefs they arc co- 
vered. 

Stove Kinds. 
The Pajjifloras of this temperature arc ex- 
otics of South America and other hot parts 
of the world, and require the flicker of a 
flove here, and of which the following aiq 
the principal foits in our gardens; fomc of 
them have undivided leaves, others arc bilo- 
bate, and trilobate, Sec, 

4- Pas- 
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4. ?AssiFloKAferratifolia. 
Smved-leaved Surinam Pdflion^flower.) Hath 
ftender, angular ftalks, climbing by the ten- 

• drils feveral feet high ; undivided,, • oblong- 
lanceolate leaves, ferrated on the edges, ac- 
companied by twining cirrhi ; and axillary 
reddifh- green flowers. 
• <. Passiflora laurifolia. . 

Lauras-leaved Paflion-fower.'] Hath long t 
tough, rough, branchy, cirrhofe-climbing 
ftalks, rifing by fupport twenty or thirty feet 
high ; undivided, ovate," thick, entire leaves, 
on biglandulous foot-ilalks ; - and axillary 
fnowy-white flowers, ftriped or fpotted with 
red, blue, and yellow, and with violet-co- 

• loured rays, a yellow column, purple ftyles ; 
and indented involucrum. 

6. Passiflora vefpertilio. 
Bat's-wing Paf/ion-flower.] Hath flender, 

ftriated, branchy ftalks ; large, bilobate or 
two-lobed leaves, the bafe roundiih and glan- 
dular, the lobes acute, widely divaricated like 
a bat's wings, and dotted underneath; and 
axillary flowers, having white petals and 
rays. 

The leaves of this fpecies have, a Angular 
appearance, the two lobes being expanded 
fix or {even inches wide, refembling the 
wings of a bat upon flight ; hence the name 
Vefpertilio. 

7. Passiflora rubra. 

Red Pafflon-fower.] Hath roundiih or an- 
gular ftalks ; bilobate, heart-fliaped acuminat- 
ed leaves; and red flowers, fucceeded by an 
hexagonal fcarlet fruit. 

8. Passiflora maliformis. , 
Apple-fruited Pajflon-flower.'] Hath long, 

thick, triangular, cirrhofe-climbing ftems, 
rifing by fupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; 
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in clufters, having white petals and purple 
rays ; fucceeded by fmallifh, egg-fliaped, yel«- 
low fruit. 

II. Passiflora quadrangularis. 
§>uadrangular-flalked Paffion-fiower. Hath 
long, four-cornered, membranous ftalks, 
climbing many feet high ; undivided, almoft 
heart-fhaped, entire leaves, on foot-ftalks 
haying fix glands ; and large white and pur- 
ple flowers. 
.12. Passiflora fuberafa. 
Cork-barked Pajionfower.] Hath flen- 
der ftalks, climbing fifteen or twenty feet 
high, having a whitifh, fungous, cracked 
bark, like the cork-tree ; three-lobed, tar- 
get-ihaped leaves; and fmall whitifh-green 
flowers. 

13. Passiflora alata. 
IVinged-ftalked Paffion-fiower.'] Hath long 

quadrangular membranaceous ftalks, climbing 
many feet high, undivided heart-fhaped leaves 
on foot-ftalk, having four glands, and at the 
axillas large flowers, with fcarlet petals, and 
ere£r. ne&arium checquered with purple. 

14. Passiflora Murucuja. 
(Murucuja) or Moon-fhaped-leaved Paffi- 

flora.~\ Leaves two-lobed, obtufe ; the bafe 
undivided ; and monophyllous ne&ariums. 

15. Passiflora digitata. 
Digitated-hand-fhaped Pafpfiora.] With 

palmated, ferrated leaves. 

16. Passiflora rotundifolia. 
Round-leaved Pafiioti-flower.] With leaves 

almoft three-lobed, obtufe, roundiih. 

17. Passiflora minima. 
Leaft, or fmqll-flowered Pafjiflora.'] Leaves 

three-lobed, with the lobes lanceolate entire, 
and the intermediate lobe producled. 

All thefe fpecies of PaJJiflora flower here 



undivided, large, oblong-heart-fhaped, entire in fummer, beginning commonly in July, 
leaves, on biglandular or two-eared foot- and continue in fucceflion for two or three 
ftalks ; and long axillary peduncles, fuftain- 
ing large, white-pctaled flowers, having red- 
dim entire involucrums, and purplilh rays, 
fucceeded by large maliform, or apple- fh ap- 
ed yellow fruit. 



Passiflora hohfericea. 
Velvety, or Silky-leaved Pafflm-flewcr.] 
Hath long, flender, downy ftalks, climbing 
by fupport twenty feet high ; three-lobed hal- 
bcrd-fhaped, downy, foft, filky leaves, having 
each fide of the bafe indented rind reflexed ; 
and axillary white flowers, with purple and 
yellow rays. 
10. Passiflora multifiora. 
Multiflorous Pajioit-fiower.] Hath long, 
flender, cirrhofe-climbing ftalks, riling by 
fupport twenty feet high ; undivided, oblong, 
entire leaves ; and many flowers growing 



months ; for although the flowers of all the 
forts arc fcarcely of more than one day's du- 
ration, they are fucceeded by new ones daily ; 
for as the (hoots advance, frefh flowers anfe 
at the joints ; in all the ibits they confift each 
of a five-lobed calyx, and a corolla of. five 
petals, and circular rays in the centre, fur- 
rounding the column 'of the frii&ificatibn 
(fee the Chambers) ; and many of the foits^s, 
are fucceeded by fruit in our gardens, which 
in ail the forts is of an oval form, fomc of the 
lizc of large plums and middling apples, and 
fomc not larger than goofehcrrics. 

AW the above leventcen fpecies hore enu- 
merated are of the cirrhofe-climbing kind, 
i. c. climbing by means of their twining cirrhi, 
or clafpers, that catch hold of any adjacent 
fupport. Sec Climbing Plant s. 

5 F 2 As 
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As all the fpedes arc natives of warm 
countries, in thfife parts they are rooftlyof a 
tender quality, except the firft fort, which 
fuccecds very well in the full ground, in a 
warm iituation ; only their young branches 
are fometimes killed in very fevcre winters ; 
buc plenty of new ones generally rife again in 
fpring following : the fecond and third forts, 
however, are tender, and muft, for the moft 
part, have flicker in winter : all the others, 
denominated Hove kinds, muft always be re- 
tained in that repofitory. 

The firft fpecies, Pafjifiora carulea, being 
the hardieft, is confiderabiy the moft common 
fort in our gardens; is fuperior both as a 
climber, and in the beauty of its flowers: as 
a climber it demands our particular notice, 
for it may be trained to the top of the higheft 
walls, even if thirty or forty feet high, and 
will often ftioot fifteen or twenty feet in one 
feafoiv producing from the joints, as they ad- 
vance, a plentiful fuccelEon of their extraor- 
dinary flowers for three months ; therefore 
this fine climber highly merits a place in every 
garden, and may be eafdy raifed from feed, 
layers, and cuttings (fee its Propagation) , or 
may be purchafed reafonable at all the nur- 
feries. Thefeat'on for tranfplanting it is early 
in autumn, or in February or March. 

It mould generally be planted againft fome 
high warm fouth wall, in order for training 
its branches ; for they tnuft be fupported, other- 
wife they will trail on the ground, or entan- 
gle with one another, fo that its ftems and 
branches muft. be conftantly nailed up to the 
wall five or fix inches afunder ; and accord- 
ing as they Ihoot during fumrner, train in 
moft of the (hoots for flowering, and princi- 
pally at full length for the prefent, or accord- 
ing as it may be convenient to extend them 
more or lefs, futfering them to remain fo all 
the winter ; and in fpring the whole may be 
pruned, cutting out all dead {hoots that have 
been killed by the froft;and where the branches 
or fhoots arc too much crowded, thin out all 
the weakeft and worft placed; leaving a due 
fupply of die ftroiigcft fhoots at proper di- 
ftanccs in cverv part from bottom to top j and 
let each of thofc be fhortcned to about a yard, 
or four or five feet long, according to their 
ftrcngth, both to confine them within proper 
compafs, if ucceffary, and promote their throw- 
ing- out flrong fhoots for the enfuing fummcr's 
bloom ; for the flowers arc produced always 
upon the ihoots of the year. 

As in fevcre winters their branches, if not 
prote&cd, arc fometimcs killed, it is advifablc 
sit fuch times, whilft the plants arc young in 
particular, to grant them fhelter of mats du- 



ring the inclement feafon, and $rotcd their 
roots with dry litter laid over the ground : 
obferving, however, to uncover their branche* 
as foon as the froft breaks: this covering^ 
however, is only neoeflary hi very fevcre 
frofts. 

The two green-houfe forts ihould generally 

be potted, to move to fhelter in winter, either 
of a green-houfe or deep' garden-frame : fome 
plants of each fort may alfo be planted in the 
full ground, in a warm border, to take their 
chance ; obferving - to Cover the ground over 
their roots in fevere weather ; ana in the dif- 
ferent orders of planting, place (lakes for the 
fupport of their climbing growth, and on which 
to train their ftems and brandies in fummer. 

All the ftove kinds muft confiantly be kept 
in pots, placed always in the ftove, and for the 
moft part plunged in the bark-bed ; placing 
flrong ftakes for the purpofe of training the 
branches ; managing them as other ftove-plants 
of a (imilar nature. See Stove-Plants, 
Propagation ef all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all thefe fpedes of P<ijjt- 
flora is by feed, by layers, and by cuttings ; 
under the following heads, hardy kind, green- 
houfe kinds, and ftove kinds. 

Hardy Kind. — This fort, common -Paffion- 
flower, is raifed in the three following ways. 
Firft by Seed. In March fow the feed in large 
pots, half an inch deep, and either plunge 
them in a warm border, and as the weather 
becomes warm move them to the fhade 5 or 
if, as foon as the feed is fown, the pots are 
plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward the ger- 
mination of the feed, and the plants will rife 
fooncr ; which harden gradually to the open 
air till October ; then place them under a. gar- 
den-frame for the winter, to have fhelter from 
frofts, and in fpring plant them in pots, or fome 
in the nurfery, and in a year or two they may be 
tranfplantetl where they are to remain, againft 
fome warm fouth wall. 2. By Layers. In fpring 
lay down fome of the branches in the com- 
mon way ; they will readily emit roots, and 
make proper plants by autumn ; when, or 
rather in fpring following, tranfplant them ci- 
ther in pots, nui fery rows, or where they are to 
remain. 3. By Cuttings. In February or 
March cut off a quantity of flrong young 
fhoots, in length from about eight to ten or 
twelve inches, plant them in any bed or bor- 
der of common earth, giving frequent water- 
ing in dry weather, and when funny and hot, 
if in a Iituation expo fed to the fun, a mode- 
rate fliadc of mats will he of much advantage ; 
and they will emit roots at bottom, and fhoots 
fit top, and become good plants by autumn, 
allowing them occafipnal lhcltci of mats, &c. 

during 
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during the winter's froft ; and in fpring plant 
them out. 

If a quantity of thefe cuttings are planted 
clofe, and covered down, with hand-glafles, it 
will forward their rooting ; obfervjng, how- 
ever, ' when they fcegin to flioot at top, to 
remove the glaffes. 

Green-houfe Kinds. — Both the .forts, by 
feed, layers, and parting the roots, i. By 
Seed. This is commonly obtained from Ame- 
rica; fow it in pots in March or April, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed to raife the plants, 
which inure to the open air in fummer, and 
give them fhelter of a green-houfe or frame 
in winter, and in fpring plant fome out in pots, 
and place them among the green-houfe plants; 
and others may be planted in the full ground, 
under a warm fence, to take their chance. 2. 
By Layers. In fummer lay fome young-fnoots , 
they will readily grow, and become good plants 
for potting off in autumn. 3. By parting the 
Roots. I11 fpring, before they begin to moot 
is the, proper time; the fecond fort in parti- 
cular multiplies exceedingly by its creeping 
roots; which divide into flips, and plant them 
in a bed of rich earth till autumn, when fome 
iliould be tranfplanted into pots for occafional 
fhelter in winter. 

Stove Kinds. — All thefe forts by feed, lay- 
ers, and cuttings. 

By Seed. This is procured chiefly from 
abroad j fow it in fpring in pots, plunge them 
in a hot-bed, or in a ftove bark-bed ; the plants 
will foon appear, which, when three. inches 
high, prick out in feparate fmall pots, give 
Water, and plunge them again in the hot-bed, 
giving occafional fhade till rooted; as they 
advance in growth, Ihift them into larger pots', 
and retain them conftantly in the ftove. 

By Layers. — In fpring, or beginning of fum- 
mer, lay the young branches; they will rea- 
dily grow, and be fit to pot off fcparately in 
autumn. 

By Cuttings. — In fpring or fummer, plant 
fome cuttings of the young fhoots in pots, 
plunge them in the bark-bed, give water fre- 
quently ; moft of them will take root, and be 
fit to pot off fmgly in autumn. 
PASTINACA, Parfnep. 
The principal of this genus is that wcll- 
Icnown herbaceous cfculent, Garden Parfnep, 
a biennial of high cflimation for its large cat- 
able roof, valuable for winter and fpring fcr- 
ticc, crowned with large pinnated leaves, and 
when it moots for feed, runs up with a large 
branchy ftcm terminated by umbelliferous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Ptntandria Digynia. 
Charatltru] Calyx, a multiple umbel 



lafcd flower; deftitutd of ah involuerum, 
and with fcafcely vifible cups to the florets. 
Corolla, a uniform umbel of many fmall 
florets, compofed each of five fpear-fhaped 
involute petals. Stamina, five hair-like fila- 
ments, and roundifh antheraj. Pistillum, a 
fmall germen under each floret, two reflexed 
ftyles, and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none; a plane, compreffed, elliptical, two-part- 
ed fruit, having two elliptic feeds, furrounded 
with a border. 

There are only two fpecies of this genus, 
the principal of which for our purpofe is the 
common parfnep, viz. 
L'-Tastlnaca fativa. 
Cultivated, or Garden Parfnep.] Hath, a' 
large, long, fleihy root, penetrating perpen- 
dicularly into the ground, half a yard or two 
feet in length, three or four inches or more 
thick at top, tapering gradually to the lower 
end; crowned with very large lingly- pinna- 
ted leaves ; and when it fhoots for feed 1 rifes 
with an upright, ft rong, channeled, hairy ftalk^ . 
branching four or five feet high, having all - 
the branches terminated by large yellow um- 
bels of flowers. ' 
2. Pastinaca opoponax. 
Opoponax, or Italian Gum Parfnep.] With 
ge, decompound, pinnated leaves, and very 
tall flower-items. 

^ Of thefe two fpecies, the firft is the prin- 
cipal fort for kitchen garden culture; the fe- 
cond is only fometimes introduced in large, 
collections for variety and medicine ; but as to 
the firft fpecies, garden Parfnep, it is a pro- 
fitable and nourifhing root for the fervice of a 
family in autumn, winter, and fpring, being 
excellent to boil for fauce to falt-beef, pork, 
bacon, and falt-fifh, and is a biennial plant, . 
raifed from feed in fpring, fhoots up only leaves 
the firft fummer, and the roots attain full per- 
fection for ufe the fame year in autumn and . 
winter; and in the fpring after, fhoot up into 
ftalk for flower and feed, and having ripened 
feed, totally perilh; fo that a frefli fupply . 
muft be railed annually. 

The Garden Parfnep is an exceeding fine 
cfculent root, though, by reafon of its peculiar 
fweet relim, it is not in general eiliniation; it, 
however, is a very wholefoinc and nourifhing 
root, to many very palatable, and is very pro- 
fitable for family fervice, and goes off well in 
the markets. 

The principal fcafon of parfneps is from 
October or November until the fpring; for 
they are feldom good till they have at- 
ained their full growth, determinable by their 
leaves beginning to turn yellow and decay in 
j and they will continue in great per- 
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fe&ion until March or April : then they begin 
to ihoot up into ftalk tor feed, when they 
become hard, ♦icky, and unfit for eating. 
Its Propagation and Culture. 
The propagation of this efculent root is by 
feed annually in the open quarters of . the 
kitchen garden. February and March is the 
proper feafon for fowing ; obfecviqg to pro- 
cure freih feed; for if more than one year old, 
ir will not grow. 

I mould advife the main crop of Parfneps 
to be lbwn alone, and not mixed with other 
crops, fuch as onions, leeks, or carrots, as 
often praclifed; for there is nothing gained by 
this ; it rather caufes confufion, and more 
trouble in the culture ; but by fowing them fe- 
parare, their culture can be better attended to, 
and the crop will attain greater perfeclion. 

Chufe for this crop a (pot of the beft light, 
rich, deep foil, in one of the moft open airy 
quarters, which ihould be trenched one full 
fpade deep at leaft, or if two the better, pro- 
vided the depth of good ftaple admit, that the 
roots may have a due depth of loofe foil to 
run down ftraigbt to their full length: ob- 
ferving, that if the ground is previoufly 
trenched up in rough ridges in winter, efpeci- 
. ally if any ways ftiff or wet, and thus lie 
expofed fome time to the fun and air, it will 
improve its temperament greatly for this pur- 1 
pofe; then at fowing time level it down, in i 
dry weather, for the reception of the feed, < 
breaking all large clods, and leave an even i 
furface, but not rake it till after the feed is 
fown, which fliould generally be performed 
whilft the ground is frefli ftirred, or at leaft ] 
before the furface becomes too dry, fo as, in I 
raking, the clods will readily fall under the 
rake to bury the feed regularly. i 
Sow the feed by broad-caft thinly, either all I 
over the furface, or the ground may be divided I 
into four-feet-wide beds, as fhall be conveni- ; 
cur, though for large quantities the former is l 
thenioft eligible practice ; as foon" as the fow- < 
ing is done, if light ground, tread down the feeds t 
evenly, and finifh with an even good raking, to t 
cover all the feeds equally, and fniooth the fur- t 
face : in about three weeks the feeds will gcr- < 
minatc, and the plants will foon appear above 1 
ground ; when, having advanced a little in 
growth, they (hould be thinned and weeded, a.v ( 
direded below. a 
When the plants arc two or three inches f 
high, proceed to thin them to regular di- t 
ftantcs, and clean them from weeds;, which f 
works may be done either by hand or ftnall- i 
hoeing ; but the latter is preferable for the be- l< 
nefit of the crop, and eonfidcrably the moft p 
expeditious method: it ihould generally be is 



1 performed by a three or four-inch hoe, Chufe 
f dry weather, and cut out the plants to about 
ten or twelve inches diftance, for they ihould 
have large room, cutting up all weeds as you 
r proceed ; after this, no more culture will be 
i required till the future progrefs of the weeds 
; renders another hoeing neceffary ; and pi oba- 
- bly anodicr repetition may alfo be required, 
, till the plants are in full leaf, when they will 
cover the ground, and bid defiance to any 
; farther interruption from weeds, and will not 
r require any farther attention till autumn, 
> when the roots will become fit for ufe. 
t In October the roots will- be arrived nearly 
; at full growth; when the leaves begin to turn 
• yellow and decay, is a certain fign of matu- 
, rity, and may then begin to dig up fome of 
them for ufe, according as they are wanted. 

Thefe roots may either remain in the ground 
all winter, and be taken up according as they 
are wanted ; or a principal quantity may be 
dug up in November, and their tops pared off 
clofe, then buried all winter in farid, in fome 
fhed or other dty place, to be ready at all times 
for ufe, as directed for carrots"; which may 
be practicable enough for moderate fupplies ; 
but may alfo leave fome in the ground for 
fpring fervice, till January or the heginning of 
February, juft before they begin to ihoot, then 
dig them up and lay them m fand; and by- 
taking them up at this time, it will retard their 
effort for (hooting, fo as they will continue in 
tolerable perfeclion until the latter end of April. 
Saving Seeds of this Plant. 
To have parlneps always in due perfection, 
great care is neceffary to fave feed only from 
fome of the fineft roots. 

Therefore in autumn or November felcct 
a quantity of the large, long, ftraight roots, 
trim off their leaves, and plant them in rows 
three feet afunder, two diflant in the lines, 
and about an inch deep over their top ; thus 
they will fhoot up flrong in fpring for flow- 
ci ing, and will ripen feed in the latter end of 
Auguft, or early in September ; when, in dry 
days, cut off the umbels of feed, and fpread 
them upon mats todiy and harden, then thrafh 
out the feeds, and put them up in bags for 
lowing next fpring. 

PEDICELLUS, Pedicle, a partial flower- 
ftalk, or proper ftalk of any finglc flower of 
an aggregate or duller of (lowers; the main 
flower- ftalk, which proceeds immediately from 
flic plant, and (imparls' one, two, or many 
flowers, is termed the Peduitculus, or com- 
mon, foot ftalk of the flowers; and all the 
IcfTcr ftalks detached from the fides or any 
part of this, arc botnuically ftyled Pcdiccllus. 

Sec PfiUUNCULl'S. 
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PEDUNCULUS, Peduncle, die main foot- 
ftalk of a flower, or head of flowers, bearing 
the fructification only, and not the leaves. 

The Peduncle is often divided or branched 
into others, and each of the divifions is termed 
a Pedicellus, or little flower-ftalk; fo that the 
principal foot-ftalk of any head or clufter of 
flowers is ftyled the common flower-ftalk or 
Peduncle; each of the lefler foot-ftalks ifluing 
from it is the partial ftalk, or pedicle-, of any 
Single flower in the aggregate, head, or clufter 
of flowers, fupported by the main foot-ftalk, or 
Peduncle; thus the Pedicellus is always di- 
ftinguifhable from the main . flower-ftalk or 
Ptdunculus. See Pedicellus. 

The Pedunculi, or main flower-ftalks, are 
alfo diftinguifhed by different epithets, accord- 
ing to the place of the plant from which they 
proceed, as the root, ftem, branch, axillas, 
termination, &c viz. 

Pedunculus radicalh, radical, or root flower- 
ftalk, riling immediately from the root. 

Pedunculus cau/inus, cauline, or ftem flower- 
ftalk ; when it proceeds from the ftem. 

Pedunculus ratneus, ramous, or branch flow- 
er-ftalk; when* it proceeds from the branches. 

Pedunculus axil/arts, axillary, or arm-pit 
flower-ftalk; when it proceeds from the ax- 
illa, i. e. comes out at the angles between the 
leaf and. ftem, or branch, or between the 
branch and ftem. See Axilla. 

Pedunculus terminalis, terminal flower-ftalk; 
•when ir proceeds from the termination or end 
of the ftem or branch. 

Pedunculus folitarius, folitary Peduncle; when 
it grows iingly, or only one in die fame place. 
Remarking that a folitary Peduncle may fup- 
port many flowers ; but a folitary flower im- 
plies alfo a Angle or folitary flower-ftalk 

Pedunculi fpar/t, fparfed, or fenttered flow- 
er-ftalks; when they grow many together, 
fcattered without any order. 

Laftlv, the Peduncle bears other different epi- 
thets, both from the number of flowers on each, ; 
and from the different modes inwhich the flow- 
ers a re borne and connected on thcPedimcle,&c. 

To exprefs the number of flowers on each 
Peduncle, they arc called unlflorous, when they 
bear but one flower; bijlorous, when two 
flowers; trifiorous, when three flowers } and 
multiflorous, when many flowers. 

And to exprefs the difFcrent principal modes 
of bearing the flowers, they arc .termed cither 
tapitulum, i. c. little head, or compact round 
clufter; /pica, thefpike; corymbus, a corym- 
bus ; umbc/la, an umbel ; panicuh, the pa- 
nicle; tkyrfus, thethyrfc; ractmus, a chiller; 
vertici/lus, the vciticil, or whorled-fpikc. 
Sec ench under its rcfpcclivc head. 

To the nb.OYC modes of flowering may alfo 



be added, aggregates, the aggregate; amev^- 
taceus, the amentum ; and /padiceus, the fpa- 
dix. See Aggregates, Amentaceus, 
and Spadiceos. ' 

• PELARGONIUM, African Geranium. 

This genus (formerly Geranium) furnifhes 
for die green-houfe^ many fpecies of fine 
fhrubby and under-fhrubby evergreens, and 
fome herbaceous perennials, moftly admired 
for dieir fragrance and ornamental flowering 
in long fucceffion in rummer and autumn. ; 
were all heretofore conjoined with the com- 
mon geraniums ; but as the fpecies of both have 
of late years become very numerous, and as 
moft of this African family, now under the 
prefent genus Pelargonium, are of the fhrubby 
tribe, with the calyx or flower-cup, corolla, 
and number of prolific ftamina, differing fbme- 
what materially from the other geraniums, 
modern botanifts thought it expedient to fepa~ 
rate and arrange them under diftinct genera ; 
of which this is the moft confiderable both in 
the number of fpecies and refpective merit, as 
principal ornamental garden plants of the ten- 
der exotic tribe,- rifing moftly. with low divid- 
ing ftems of a very branchv free growth, two 
or three to five or fix feet high,, adorned with 
roundilh, oval, fpear and heart-fhaped leaves, 
and many pentapeialous irregular flowers,, in 
umbellate bunches at the fides and termination, 
of the branches in fummer and autumn, con- 
Ipicuous and beautiful ; fucceeded by ripe feed. 

Clafs and order Monadclphia Heptandria. . 

Characlers.~) Calv x, monophyllous at the 
bafe, and divided in five parts above. Co- 
rolla, .five irregular oval or heart-fhaped 
petals. Stamina, feven fertile, or in* the 
whole, ten unequal filaments, three of which 
are caftrated, the other feven topped with' 
oblong verfatile anthcra. Pistillum,. a. 
five-cornered roftrated germen, ftyle awl- 
fliaped, longer than the ftamina, permanent,, 
and crowned with rive reflexed ftigmata. 
Pericarpium, a long roftrated, fpiral, 
bearded capfule of five cells, containing oval- 
oblong feeds. 

The princ ipal fpecies are, viz. 

Shrubby with woody /talks. 

1. Pel argon I um bciulinum. 
Birch-hafcd: Geranium.] Geranium with 

a woody ftalk - branching four or five feet 
high ; oblong-oval, pl:ine, unequally fawed 
leaves, and large reddilh umbelliferous flowers 
from the (ides of the branches. 

2. Pelargonium aceto/um. 

. Sotrel-tafied Geranium.} Geranium; with a 
woody ftalk branching five or fix feet high ; 
oval, flefhy, fmooth leaves, and Mufh-qolpurcd 
red-ft'riped flowers, by threes and fours in an 
umbel. 

Kari- 
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Variety.'] With fcarlet flowers. 

3. Pelargonium lancsolatum. 
• Spear-/?:e.pedGfranmm.] Geranium with 
an ereft ftalk branching two or three feet 
Iiigh; glaucous, fpear-fhaped, entire leaves, and 
finals whits flowers, the two upper petals 
fpotted with red, on long foot-ftalks from the 
fides of the branches. 

Shrubby, with the ftalk fiejhy. 

4. Pelargonium carmfitm. 
Flejhy-ftalked Geranium.] Geranium with a 

very thick, fleftiy, jointed ftalk, branching two 
or three feet high ; pinnarifid, laciniated, thin- 
ly-placed leaves, and whitiih flowers at the 
top of the branches. 

5. Pelargonium gibbofum. 

Gibbons or gouty-Jlalked-G cranium, with co- 
lumbine leaves.] Geranium with a flefliy ftalk, 
gibbous or fwelling at the joints, branching 
three or four feet high ; doubly pinnatirid, 
fleftiy, fniooth, oppofite leaves, and dark-pur- 
ple flowers at the upper part of the branches. 

6. Pelargonium vitifoiium. 

Fine-leaved, balm-fcented Geranium.] Ge- 
ranium with an ere& ftalk, branching five 
or fix feet high, afcending, heart-ihaped,, 
lobate, downy leaves, and pale-blue flowers, 
in clofe bunches, on long foot-ftalks, from 
the axillas of the branches. 

7. Pelargonium fulgidum. 

Fulgid or Flaming-red Geranium.] Gerani- 
um with a flefhy ftalk, branching a foot or 
two high, gamifhed with divided, three-part- 
ed, fmooth, light-green leaves, pinnatifid at 
their edges, having the middle lacinia largeft, 
and flame-coloured fcarlet flowers in twin um- 
bels, from the fides of the branches. 

8. Pelargonium zonale. 
Zone-marked or horfe-JJioe Geranium.] Ge- 

Tanium with a ihrubby ftem, branching four 
or five feet high, garni tficd with roundifh, 
heart-ihaped, indented leaves, marked with a 
purple zonal circle, going quite round, in form 
of a horfe-ihoe ; and from the upper parts of 
the branches, clofe umbels of reddifh-purpic 
flowers, on very long foot-ftalks. 

Vtir'teties^] Common green leaved — varie- 
gated leaved, very beautiful — filver-ftripcd — 

gold-ftriped — filvcr-edged — rcd-flowcrcd 

purple- flowered — fcarlct-flowcred. 

9. Pelargonium capitatum. 
Capitated rofe-Jeented Geranium.] Geranium 

with a flefliy diffufed ftalk, brandling irregu- 
larly four or five feet high, unequally trilobed. 
waved, hairy leaves, and purphlh-bluc flow- 
ers, in a capitated corymbus at the ends of the 
branches. 

10. Pelargonium inquhians. 
Scarlet Geranium.] Geranium with a fhrub- 
by ftcin, blanching uprightly fix or eight feet 



high, garnifhed with orbicular, kidney-fnap- 
cd, rhjck, bright-green leaves, hairy under- 
neath ; and many bright-fcarlet flowers grow- 
ing in an umbel. 

11. Pelargonium fapilionaceum. 
Butterfly Geranium.] Geranium with a 

ihrubby ftalk branching five or fix feet high, 
with roundillv, angulated, heart-ihaped leaves, 
upon long foot-ftalks; and papiiionaceous- 
ihaped, finely variegated flowers in loofe um- 
bels at die ends of the branches. 

12. Pelargonium cuculatum. 
Hood-leaved Geranium.] Geranium with a 

ihrubby ftalk, branching feven or eight feet 
high, reniform, indented, nervous leaves, 
hollow in the middle, like a hood, and pur- 
pliih-blue flowers in large loofe umbels at the 
top of the branches. 

Variety.] With angular-hooded- leaves. 

13. Pelar.conium glutinofum. 
Clammy Geranium.] Geranium" with a 

ihrubby ftalk, branching four or five feet 
high, halberd- ihaped, cordate, angular, clam- 
my leaves, darkly ftained in the middle with 
purple ; the flowers are of a reddiih purple, 
with a white ftreak in the middle of the two 
upper petals; they grow in a fmall umbel, 
near ihetops of the branches. 

14. Pelargonium tetragomtm. 
Square-Jlalked Geranium.] Geranium with 

a fleftiy quadrangular ftalk, branching two 
or three feet high ; the leaves are few in num- 
ber, coming out fingly from each joint, va- 
riegated with a yellowifh red round the bor- 
der ; the flowers come out in pairs from the 
joints of the branches, and conlift of four 
unequal petals ; the two upper ones are large, 
flefti-coloured, and ftreaked with red, rifing 
upwards, and the lower ones fmall and declin- 
ing. 

15. Pelargonium radula. 
Rafp-leaved Geranium.] Geranium with a 

tree-like, flefhy ftem, branching eight or nine 
feet high, linear, multifid, rough leaves, with 
revolutc borders, flefti-colourcu flowers mark- 
ed with red fpots, and ftripedon the upper pe- 
tals, three or four growing together on the 
tops of the branches. 

16. Pelargonium bieo/or. 
Tivo-coleurcd Geranium.] Geranium with 

flefliy ftalks, branching four or fix feet high; 
tcrnatc, denratcd, waved leaves, downy un- 
derneath ; and flowers of a dark purple, edged 
with white, growing in an umbel on long 
foot-ftallcs from the tops of the branches. 

17. Pei.aroonium tricolor. 
Three-coloured Geranium.] Geranium with a 

fhort flclhv ftalk, dividing into fcvcral branch- 
es rifing about a foot high, garnilhcd with tri- 
lobate, dentatcd, hairy leaves, on long foot- 
ftalks : 
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ftalks, the flowers come out from the ends 
of the branches, and are each compofed of 
five ovate petals; the two fuperior ones are of 
a moft beautiful red, having their bafes nearly 
black, the three lower ones are white, henee 
the name of tricolor. 

This plant produces its beautifuLflowcrs in 
conftant fucceffion the greateft part of the fum- 
mer in great profufion. 

All thefe fhrubby Pelargoniums are beautiful 
evergreens, being furnifhed with leaves all the 
year, and moft of them floriferous in fummer ; 
feveral forts continue a fucceffion of flowers 
moft of the fummer months even until winter ; 
the (hoots of moft of them are fomewhat 
fucculent, and of an herbaceous nature the 
firft year of their growth, but become more 
woody as they advance in age; their leaves are 
moftly of an orbicular roundifh figure, though 
feme forts are divided into lobes, and are from 
about two to four inches broad, and moftly 
footftalked, the flowers are quinquepetalous ; 
and feparately, are rather fmall, but being gene- 
rally produced in clufters, are very confpicu- 
ous'and ornamental. 

They being'all natives of Africa, are of a 
tender quality, and in their culture here muft 
always be retained in pots, for moving to the 
ihelter of a greenhoufe, &c. in winter; where 
they fhould have as much free air as pofliblc 
in open weather, and ftationed towards the 
front next the windows. 

Propagation. 
By feeds, and cuttings of the branches; though 
as they all grow very freely by cuttings, they 
are moft commonly propagated by that me- 
thod, either in the natural ground, or by aid 
of a hot-bed, to bring them forward. 

By Seed. — In April the feed may be.fown 
either on a bed of light rich qarth a quarter of 
an inch deep, or in pots or boxes in the fame 
foil, and the plants will come up in fix weeks : 
hut to forward their growth as much as pofli- 
blc, to be ftrone; before winter, it is more ad- 
viiablc to fowm a hot-bed; that is, in March 
or April, fowin pots, plunge them, and cover 
with glaffcs ; when the plants are two inches 
high, prick them into feparale pots, which 
if plunged alfo into a hot-bed, will greatly 
forward thefe feedlings, giving them occalion- 
al watering and fhade till rooted, and after- 
ward harden them by degrees to the full air. 

By Cuttings. — Thefe may be planted in the 
full ground in May, June or July; or, to have 
them more forward, "fome may be .planted in 
pots in March or April, and plunged in a hot- 
bed: in cither cafe takeofc'theeutlings, for plant- 
ing, with a knife from about four or five to eight 
or ten inches long, trimming ofFthc leaves from 



the lower parts of each cutting; obferving, if 
the top is very fofi. and herbaceous, it niay be 
fhortened down to the firmer part; but when 
robuft and woody, leave it entire. They may 
be planted either in the full ground in a fhady 
border, if in fummer, or in pots placed in the 
fhade, or in pots plunged in a hot-bed as be- 
fore obferved. In either mode of planting, put 
the cuttings two parts out of three into the 
ground, give a little water directly, and re- 
peat it oceafionally; and the cuttings will foon 
emit roots at bottom and fhoots at top, and be 
fit to tranfplant into feparate pots in two or 
three months. 

With refpecT: to their general culture and 
management, obferve as follows. They pro- 
fper in any light rich earth, but grow the moft 
luxuriant in a moderate loamy foil, though in 
a light mould, as they fhoot more moderate, 
they are more profufe in flowers. 

Thefe plants, as before noticed, muft be al- 
ways retained in pots for moving - to fhelter 
in winter, and into the open air in fummer : 
therefore, about the middle or latter end of 
May, place them in the open air till O&ober, 
obferving to give them frequent waterings in 
dry weather ; which, in a very hot dry time, 
will be requilite almoft every day. Towards 
the end of October remove them into -the 
greenhoufe, there to remain until May, placing 
them rather toward the front next the win- 
dows, in order to have as much free air as pof- 
Jible; orherwife they will be apt to draw up 
weak, and fometimes the young fhoots will 
mould and rot oft", efpecially if they are much 
crowded; during their refidence here give 
moderate watering once a week, or ten or 
twelve days, as may appear necefihry, and as 
the fpring and warm weather advances give 
more in proportion, but let it be always in 
moderation while they remain in the green- 
houfe, efpecially the flefhy, or more fucculent 
kinds, which are apt to take a mouldincfs arid 
rot with redundant moifturc or veiy damp air : 
with rcfpccl to frelh air, they of courie wilJ 
have it in common with the other exotics of 
the fame department (Ice *ri-eK-h;;<ft' pLmts :) 
alfo obferve to keep all decayed leaves con- 
llantly picked otf. 

Thefe plants being very fa ft growers, fhould 
be ihiltcd every year :it leaf! into larger pots ; 
the proper fealon for which is in April or 
M;iv, being careful to remove them with the 
balls of earth about their roots, paring off the 
out fide matted fibres, and clear off fome of 
the old earthall around, and fo pot them again 
directly into frelh mould, filling up around the 
ball, and about an inch in depth over its top 
with the fame new foil. 
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Herbaceous Kinds. 

iS. Pelargonium aichimilhidcs.' 

Ladies' mantll-ieaved Geranium.] Geranium 
with herbaceous trailing ftalks, a toot and a 
halt" long, roundiih, palmated, hairy leaves, 
the ed^es cut into many parts, and whitifh 
flowers crowing three or four on each foot-ftalk. 

Varieties.] With a dark circle in the mid- 
die of the leaves — and with bluifh flowers. 

I g. Pe L A r go *- 1 u M odoratijjhnum. 

S'.veei-fiented Geranium.'] Geranium with 
an herbaceous, ihorr, flefhy ftalk, dividing in- 
to feveral ihort branchy heads, garni fhed with 
hean-ihaped, fofr, downy leaves, ftrongly 
fecnted, and many fmall white flowers by 
fours and fives, appearing moft part of the 
i'umnter. 

20. Pelargonium grofftdaroides, 
Gcc/eberry-'eaz'ed Geranium.'] Geranium 

with herbaceous, proftrate, veryfmooth ftalks, 
branching a foot and a half long, fmall round- 
iih, heart-lhaped, crenated leaves, and red- 
difh flowers on lhort footftalks from the fides 
of the branches. 

21. Pelargonium trifte. 

Night- fmelling Geranium.] Geranium with 
a thick tuberous root, crowned with villous, 
laciniated, proftrate leaves, and among them 
arife bifid, naked flowcr-ftalks, terminated 
by bunches of yellowifh, dark-fpotted flowers, 
fmelling fweet'in the evening. 

22. Pelargonium lobatwn. 
Vine-ieazed Geranium.] Geranium with a 

large, roundiih, flefhy root, crowned with lo- 
bate, hairy, crenated leaves, and between 
them naked fiower-ftalks a foot high, termi- 
nated by umbellate cluftcrs of red, and, in 
fomeioits, white flowers. 

Varieties.] With pinnatifid leaves— with 
laciniated leaves. 

23. Pelargonium rapaceum. 
Caraway-leaved, or variable Geranium.] 

With a fibrous root, crowned with decom- 
pound, laciniated, villous leaves, and between 
them fiowcr-ftalks, terminated by compound 
umbels of flowers, which in the different 
forts arc red, crimfon, purple, white, &c. 
Varieties if this an, 
Auriculated, variable Geranium — long- 
leavcd Geranium— flefhy -leaved Geranium. 

24. Pelargonium pinnatum. 

Pinnated Geranium.] Geranium with a fi- 
brous root, crowned with pinnated leaves, 
wi;h oval, roundiih lobes, hairv on their tin- 
dcr-iidc, the fiowcr-fhlks terminated by um- 
bels of (lowers of different colours. 

All thefc tender herbaceous Pelargoniums 
being natives of Africa, as obferved of tli« 
ihuibby kinds, mufl always be kept in pot» 



to move to fhelter in winter: they grow free- 
ly in any light rich garden earth, and may be 
kept either in a green-houfe, or garden frame, 
and fheltered with glafs lights : the tuberous 
rooted kinds are remarkably fine fcented in the 
night, hence are denominated Geranium noftu 
olens, or night-fmelling Geranium. They 
may be propagated by feed fown in the fpring 
in pots of light earth, and placed in a hot-bed,, 
as directed for the fhrubby forts; they may alio 
be increafed by parting their roots in Auguft 
or September. 

PENDULUS Fhs, a Pendulous flower; 
fucli as hangs downward ki a loofe dangling 
manner. 

PENSTEMON, Baftard Afainm. 

Coniifts of two hardy, herbaceous, flower- 
ing plants of a moderate growth, garniihed 
with lanceolate leaves and fpikes of ringent,. 
purple flowers of ornamental appearance. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia angiofpermia.. 

CharaeTisrs.] Calyx, a five-parted mono- 
phyllous cup. Corolla, monopetalous, bi- 
lab'iated, and ventricofe. Stamina, four, 
flender filaments fpreading at top, two of 
which are ihorter, with bifid antherae. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germen, flender ftyle, de- 
flecled at top, crowned with a truncated ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, an oval, pointed, com- 
preffed capfule with two cells, containing 
many fubglobofe feeds. 

We know but of two fpecies. 

1. Penstemon pubefcens. 

Hairy Penjlemon.] Rifes with herbaceous, 
upright, branching, hairy ftalks, a foot and a 
half high, adorned with Ipear-ihaped, pointed 
leaves placed oppofitc; their bale embracing 
the ftalks; and ihort loofe fpikes of purple 
flowers from the forks of the branches. 

Varieties ]■ With broad leaves — with nar- 
row leayc3. 

2. Penstemon leevigata. 

Smooth Penjiemon.] Rifes with fmooth 
branching ftalks, garniihed at bottom with pe- 
tiolatcd, ov al, acuminate, entire leaves, the up- 
per ones fpeai-ihapcd, den ta ted, embracing the 
ftalks ; and fpikes of violet-coloured flowers, 
with fpeading corolla?. 

The flowers of thefc fpecies and varieties 
are ot the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each fpike, and appear trom September to 
November : as theie plants fcldom continue 
longer than. two years, fomc fhould be raifed 
annually* 

Their propagation is by feeds fown in au- 
tumn, when ripe: the plants readily rile the 
unfiling fpring, and may be planted out in 
May or June into the borders of the plcafurc- 
eround, &c. 

PEN- 
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TENTANDRIA, the name of the fifth 
clafs, which confifts of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, having five ftamina, arid com- 
prifes fix orders, derived from the number of 
ftyles. SeeCLAssis. 

PENTAPETALI, Pentapetalous, or of 
five petals ; flowers that have five petals. See 
Corolla. 

PENTAPETES, Indian Vervain Mallow. 

This genus furnifhes, for our obfervation, 
two tender Indian exotics for the ftove, con- 
lifting of a beautiful floriferous annual of up- 
right, tall growth, and a fhrubby ornamental- 
flowering evergreen ; garni/hed in the differ- 
ent fpecies, with haftate-lanceolate, and ovate 
leaves, and pentapetalous fcarlet and white 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadclphia Dodecandria. 
Characlers.~\ Calyx, double ; the inner 
three-leaved, and the outer monophyllous, five- 
parted, lanceolate, and pointed. Corol- 
la, five roundifh fpreading petals. Sta- 
mina, twelve or more tender filaments, five 
of which are caflratcd ; they are united be- 
low and topped with erect arrow-fhaped an- 
thera». Pistillum, an oval germen, flender 
ftyle, and ftigma flightly indented. Pericar- 
pium, a membranaceous, fubglobofe, pointed 
capiule of five cells, each containing an oval 
pointed feed. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Pentapetes phan'tcea. 
Scarlet flowered Pentapetes.'] Rifes with an 
upright ftem three or four feet high, garniflicd 
with haftatc, fpear-fhaped leaves, ferratcd on 
„ their edges, on long footftalks, and placed al- 
* rernate : the flowers come out on Ihort flender 
footftalks from the axilla: of die leaves, and are 
of a rich fcarlet colour: they are fucceeded by 
membranaceous capfules containing the feeds. 

Thefc plants being natives of India, will not 
fucceed in this climate without the aid of the 
flove ; of which the firft fpecies is the molt 
noted, for its molt beautiful fcarlet flowers, 
in long fucceflion in fummcr and autumn. 

The propagation is by feeds fovvn on a hot- 
bed in the fpnng, and when up two or three 
inches high, mull be tranfplantcd in Angle 
puts, and forwarded' by the heat of the hot- 
bed, and afterward lliifted into larger-fizcd 
pots and placed in the ftove, where they will 
exhibit their (lowers from June till autumn, 
the fame year in the firft fort; the other, when 
of fome advanced growth. 
i. Pentapetes fnberif»Ha* 
Cork-tree-leaved /hrubby Indian Pentapetes.] 
Rifes with a (hrubby item, carniflied with 
ovate repand-angulatc leaves, nndwhitc flowers. 



PERENNIS Planta, a Perennial, or ever- 
lafting plant ; a plant that is perpetuated by 
the roots ; that is,, whether the leaves and 
ftalks decay annually in winter, or always re- 
main, provided the roots are of feveral years' 
duration, it is (till a Perennial plant. 

All plants, therefore, with abiding roots, 
both of the herbaceous tribe in general, and 
of the fhrub and tree kinds, are Perennials ; 
though, in the general acceptation of the word 
Perennial, it is mod commonly applied to 
herbaceous vegetables with durable roots, more 
efpecially thofe of the flowery kind, which 
among gardeners are commonly called lim- 
ply Perennials, particularly the fibrous-rooted 
tribe ; but it is equally applicable to fibrous, 
tuberous, and bulbous-rooted plants, whofe 
roots are of feveral years' duration : like wife 
all fhrubs and trees of everv denomination, 
as having abiding roots, are Perennial plants. 

Perennial plants confift both of deciduous 
and ever-green kinds ; thofe that caft their 
leaves, &c. in winter are termed deciduous 
Perennials, and thofe which retain their leaves, 
ever-greens. 

Ot the herbaceous Perennials, however, 
both of the fibrous-rooted tribe, tuberous and 
bulbous-rooted kinds, far the greater part have 
annual ftalks, rifing in fpnng and decaying in 
winter ; and a great many lofe their leaves 
entirely alfo in that feafon/fuch as the Peren- 
nial fun-flower, afters, and numerous other 
forts ; and many forts retain their leaves all 
the year, but not their ftalks; exemplified in 
the auricula, polyanthus, fome campanulas, 
pinks, carnations, and many others. 

Great numbers of the herbaceous Peren- 
nials multiply exceedingly by off-fets of the 
root, by which they are propagated in great 
abundance. See Off-Sets, &c. 

All the tree and fhrub Perennials are dur- 
able both in root, ftem, and branch ; but all 
renew their leaves annually, even the ever- 
green kinds, although they arc in leaf the year 
round, yet they put forth new leaves every 
year, to which the old ones gradually give 
place. — Sec Deciduous and Ever-green 
trees, &c. For a lift of* herbaceous Peren- 
nials, fee BuLr.us and Radix Perexxis. 

PERIANTH1UM, flower-cup, or the moft 
common fpecies of calyx, placed immediately 
under the corolla, containing it as in a cup. 
See Calyx. 

Many flowers, however, arc deftiturc of a 
Periant/iimn, or flower-cup, fuch as moft of 
the liliaceous plants, as the lily, tulip, crown- 
imperial, &e. 

But iur the greater number of plants arc 
5 G 2 furni/hed 
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furnrfhcd with a proper flower-cup, and is of 
different ftruclures in cliiFerent genera : for 
fome explanation, fee Calyx. 

FERICARPH3 1, the feed-veu~el of plants, 
analogous to the fecundated ovary in ani- 
mals: and is formed of the germcn, or feed- 
bud in the centre of the flower ; which when 
feiciiifed by the male dufi: of the anther.-e, it 
then, and not before, becomes a Pericarptum, 
pregr.tint with feed, and gradually fwciis to 
r.d the feed ripens accordingly. 
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fort is often of different figures and magnitudes 
in different genera, as is expreffed in their re- 
fpeCtive Charaflers; as oblong, oval, roundifli 
conical, and various other fhapes ; and fome 
Pericarp-urns having from one or two to many- 
valves or openings, particularly the capfulc- 
kind, which, when of one valve, is termed 
an umzntlvular, or one-valved Pericarptum ; 
of two valves, bivalvular ; of three, trivah-u- 
hir ; ot tour, qttadrivalz'ttiar ; of rive, quin- 
qttez'alvti.'itr ; of many valves. wuitivuk'uLir. 
Like wife different Peric.trpiitms have from 
furnifhed with ' one or two to many hculi, ceils, or lodgments 
\\;> ?':<r: ; in default of whicli, either! of the feeds; lb that when of one Iscuii or 
q'tacle <r calyx performs that function, ! cell, it is termed an unilocular Pericurpiut/: ; 
cfmg the feed; and accompanying them ; of two cells, bilocuhir, of three, tr:!-.cz:lar ; 
'.:r::y". of four, quadr-hcuUr ; of rive, qzizttqzte/oa/Lr ; 

:.:<p-;,r: comprises different fpeciesjand of many cells, multilscuzur, ice. all of 
; of feed veficls, as follows : ! which are fully exhibited s they occur in dif- 

; v:>, capfule ; a dry hollow feed- ! criminating the Characters of their refpedrive 
that naturally cleaves or fena rates in 1 genera ; for the Pericarptum is always cmploy- 

i effential diflinction in each genus, 
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!or..c determinate manner m one, 



, three, ; ed as : 



r more valves, or openings, for difperfing | and is likewife often ufed as a defcriptiv 
; fo have often from one or two to j mark in diftinguilhing the fpecies in many 



many valves, as well as loculi, or feed cells, 
as hereafter hinted. See alfo Capsuxa. 

Legumes, a legumcnor pod ; afeed-veffe! 
that has two valves or openings, incloling a 
number of feeds faftened along one future or 
feam only, fuch as the pea, bean, Sec. See 
Legumes. 

SiLic^y a, a feed-pod, with two valves, 
having the feeds attached alternately to both 
futures, or joinings of the valves, as in cab- 
bage, turnep, wall- flower, llock-gilliflower, 
&e. See SlLIQUA. 

FoLLicutt-s ; having only one valve, 
opening from bottom to top, and having the 
f; cV.s attached to a receptacle within. 

Dp.vpa, a f.onc-fruit, of a flelhy or pulpy 
nature, v. r.h .v.t any valve or external open- 
ing, and contains a'ftoncor nut ; the cherry, 
plum, peach, and mof: other I tone fruir, arc 
all Drupaceous feed veficls. 

Bacca, a berry ; a pulpy fruit without a 
valve, melon. ig a number ot feeds; as in the 
goufcbciry, flrawberry, &:c. Sec 
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being i ompofed of a i 
e.-x-mplifud in the cone-, «,t the 
£«••'-. See Co nus and SrRoiii 
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genera. 

With refpecT: to the feeds, relative to their 
number, figure, fize, &c. in the Pericarpium, 
it is very different in different genera ; as in 
point of number, they are from one to many- 
hundreds; and their figure and (izc are alfo 
exceedingly various, as is cxpreficd in the 
Charafisrs of each genus, &c. See alfo 
Semen. 

PERIPLOCA, Climbing Dog's-bane, or 
Virginian, or Virgin lilk. 

It coniifts of ligneous, volubilatc-climbing 

otics for the (hrubbery, green-houfe, and 
(love, riling with twining ftalks about any 
fupport many feet high ; garni (hed with oval- 
oblong and heait-fhapcd entire leaves, and 
monopetalous, whecl-lhapcd, five-parted flow- 
ers in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

CharaSlcrs.] Calyx is five-parted nnd 
permanent. Corolla is monopetalous,. 
rotated, plane, and divided into five nanow 
fegments, and with a very fmall neclaiiuni 
furrounding the centre of the corolla. Sta- 
min-a, five Ihort incurved filaments, and creel 
antlieraj. Pistillum, a bilid germcn, two 
cylindiic llyles, and headed fligmas. Pkki- 
fARiML'M, two large, oblong, vcnti icolc, 
unilocular lollicules, tilled with nunierous im- 
bricated feeds crowned with down. 

'J 'here are but three or four fpecies, all ex- 
otics from diflant countries, of which one is 
hardy for the (hrubbery , one for the gi ecu- 
hotjfe, and the other for tin; Hove. 

I. PjCtUl' I.OCA l l,Si\/. 
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Grecian Periploca, or Common Climbing 
JDog's-bane.] Hath fhrubby, long, voluhi- 
late-climbirig, branchy (talks, winding round 
any fupport thirty or forty feet high ; large, 
oblong fpear-fhaped leaves, oppofite by pairs, 
of a (hiriing-green above, and whiti/himder- 
neath ; and at the axillas towards the ends of 
the (hoots fmall clufters of purple flowers, 
hairy within. 

2. Peri pjl oca afr'icana. 

African Hairy-Stalked Paiphca.] Hath lig- 
neous twining hairy Italics, riling upon fup- 
port three or four feet high; ob-oval hairy 
leaves, by oppofite pairs ; and from the (ides 
of the branches fmall clufters of purplith 
flowers. 

Varieties.] Smooth-flalked African Peri- 
ploca — finuatcd leaved. 

3. Periploca indica. 
Indian Periploca.'] Hath (hruhhyj {lender, 

volubilate-climbing (talks, riling by fupport 
feveral feet high ; oval-fpear-fhaped, fmooth 
leaves ; and flowers in imbricated fpikes of 
difFerent colours in the varieties. 

Thefe three plants flowerprincipally in July 
and Auguft, generally in fmall bunches ; each 
feparate flower is of one plane petal, cut into 
five fegments ; but are rarely fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

Thefe plants are retained in many of our 
gardens, to add to the variety of climbers. 

The firft fort in particular is a fine volubi- 
late-climbing plant for the fhrubbery. It will 
readily wind its (talks and branches round 
any adjacent tree, hedge, pole, or any thing 
it encounters in its progrefs, and rife to a 
prodigious height ; and in default of any 
neighbouring fupport, it will twine and entan- 
gle its brandies round one another in a com- 
plicated manner ; but it fhould generally be 
allowed fupport, and it will fiiow ici'clf to much 
greater advantage. 

The fecond and third fpecies fhould always 
he kept in pots, placing the former among 
the grccn-houfc exotics to have flicker in win- 
ter ; and the latter placed always in the ftove. 

The propagation of all the forts is cafily 
effected by layers of- the young wood, which 
if layed in the fpring, or early in fummcr, 
will be rooted fufficiently by autumn, and 
may then be tranfplanted ; the hardy kind in- 
to the mirfcry, the others in pots. 

Cuttings of the firfl fort will alio often fuc- 
cccd ; likewife of the other two, by aid of a 
hot-bed. 

They may alio all be raifed from feed pro- 
cured from abroad ; which fhould be ('own 
in fpring in pots, and plunged into a hot- bed, 
rfpccially of the fecond and third foils. 



PETALUM, Petal, or flower-leaf, the 
corollaceous fine-coloured part of a flower* 
conflicting fometimes the whole,, when mo- 
nopetalous or of one piece, or when divided 
into two, three, or many, forms one of the 
parts of the corolla ; and, in both of which, 
furrounds the organs of generation ; fo that 
the corolla conlilts either of one petal, or of 
many-: in the firft cafe, it is termed monope- 
talous, in the fecond, polypetalous. See Co- 

ROLLA. 

PETTOLUS, the foot-ftalk of the leaves - 
only, very different from the Pedunculus, the 
foot-ftalk of the flowers ; for it is in very few. 
inftances that either the fame Pcticlus, or Pe- 
dunculus, fupports bodi leaves and flowers ; 
Linnsus, therefore, has very properly marked 
their diftinction, by afligning each a" different 
name. 

The Petiolus, or foot-ftalk of the leaves, is 
very commonly furnifhed with two diftindl 
furfaces, a front and a back ; the former flat, . 
the latter round. 

Some leaves, however, have no foot-ftalks 
at all, but are dole-fitting, or fcjjile. See 
Folium. 

PETIVERIA, Guinea Hen-weed. 
In this genus are two ligneous, evergreen, 
exotic perennials, of the Weft Indies and Ame- 
rica, introduced here in our collections of 
(rove-plants, growing with ligneous, jointed 
(talks, two or three feet high, furni/hed with 
oblong leaves, and terminal fpikes of fmall 
white flowers, having five-leaved cups, four 
cruciform petals, fix or eight (lamina, an ob- 
long germen fupporting four ftyles, fucceeded 
by a fhort fced-veflel with one feed. 

Ciafs and order, Hcxandria Tetragpiia. . 
The fpecies are, 
I. Petiveria a Mecca. 
Alliaceous Guinea Hen- weed.] With ob- 
long-ovate leaves, and flowers having fix fta- 
mina. 

a. Petiveria o&andria. 
Ofiandrious-fcKi-crcc! American Per : z'er.\i. ] 
With oblong (lilF leaves : and flowers having 
fometimes eight rtamina. 

Both thefe fpecies aie natives of hot coun- • 
tries, requiring protection here in our ftoves ; 
in which they are retained for variety, to di- 
vcrfify the collection of exotics in thofe de- 
partments, as evergreens and flowering plants, 
and for the remarkable Angularity of their al- 
liaceous, or garlicky I'mell. 

They arc propagated by feed, flips and cut- 
tings, in pots, placed in the bark-bed, to for- 
ward the vegetation in any of the different me- 
thods. 

PETREA, (petrea.) a climbing fhrubby 
ftove 
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ftove exotic, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and moi^jpetalous wheel-fnaped flow- 
ers. * 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Anglofpcrmia. 

Characlas.] Calyx, a monophyllous 
and bell- fhaped cup, with the border five-part- 
ed, fpreading, large, coloured, and perfiftent. 
Corolla, monopetalous, unequal, wheel- 
fhaped, and lefs than the cup. Stamina, 
four filaments, two of which are longer than 
the other, and topped with oval, eretSt an- 
thers. Pistillum, an oval germen, fimple 
ftyle, with an obtufe ftigma. Peric arpium, 
an oval, two-celled capfule, placed in the bot- 
tom of the cup, containing a fingle fldhy feed. 

There is but one fpecies, 

Petrea volubilit. 

Twining Pe:rca.]. Hath a w^oody climbing 
ftalk, rifing ten or twelve feet high, fumifheti 
with long branches, garnifhed at- each joint 
with fiiff lanceolate leaves ; the branches are 
terminated by loofe bunches of flowers, nine 
or ten inches long, on flender foot-dalles ; the 
cup of each is larger than the corolla ; is of 
a rich blue colour, and the petals are white : 
thefe are fucceeded by capfules, containing 
each a fingle feed. 

This plant is propagated by feeds obtained 
from the Weft Indies: thefe muft fown on a 
hot-bed, and when the plants are up, tranf- 
planted into pots, and plunged into the bark- 
bed in the ftove, there to remain. 

PHASEOLUS, Kidney-bean. 

This noted genus confifts principally of 
herbaceous annuals ; one fpecies of which, 
common Kidney bean, is the chief, and is a 
moft valuable leguminous vegetable, com- 
prifing many excellent varieties, both dwarf- 
growers and high-climbers, garnifhed uni- 
versally with triioliaoc lgavcs, and papiliona- 
ceous hermaphrodite flowers, i'uccccded by 
long leguminous feed-pods, which, whilft 
young and tender, are fine culinary efculents,. 
and the principal eatable part of the plant, 
alio fometimes the ripe Iced or beans contain- 
ed in them. 

Clafs anil order, Diadtlphia Deeendria. 

Charatlers.'] Calyx is monophyllous and 
l\vo-lipped, the upper one cmarginatcd, and 
the under tridentcd. Corolla is papiliona- 
ceous, wilh a Jicart-fhapcd vcxillum, reflcxed 
on the fides, oval wings as long as the vcxil- 
lum, and a narrow keel, twitted contrary to 
the fun's motion. Stamina, ten diadcl- 
pjious filaments, and Angle anther*. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong, comprcflVd, hairy Mer- 
men, a filiform, indexed, fphal, downy 
iiylc, and obtufe hairy ftigma. Pericar- 
ps (JM, a long, thick, coriaceous, pointed 



pod, containing kidney-fhaped comprefled 
feeds. 

There are' feveral fpecies of Phafeolus* but 
of which we have only one original princi- 
pal fpecies of the efcuicnt kidney bean, com- 
prehending many fine varieties : and is the pa- 
rent fpecies of all thofe noted kinds, known in 
our gardens, both dwarf-growers and climbers. 
1 lie fpecies is, 
Phaseolus vulgaris. 

Common Kidney-bean,] Confifting of the fol- 
lowingprincipal varieties in twoclafies — dwarf- 
growers — and high-climbers, or runners. 
Dwarf Kinds. 
Phafcolus nanus — or Dwarf Kidney- Bean.] 
Thefe plants rife each with a very fhort Hem, 
branching outlow into a bu fhy head, from about 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and a half high, 
•rarely fending out runners ; garnifhed with 
trifoliate leaves, and cluft-ei s of white or pur- 
ple flowers, in different varieties, fucceeded "by 
long, narrow, hanging feed-pods. 

Principal Varieties are,] Early, white dwarf 
Kidney-bean— early fpeckled dwarf-early yel- 
low — early liver-coloured — early dun-co- 
loured dwarf— larger white, or cream-colour- 
ed dwarf — larger- black and white fpeckled 
dwarf, a good bearer — black-ftreaked dwarf 
— red fpeckled dwarf — fpeckled amber dwarf 

— fparrow-egg dwarf Canterbury white 

dwarf, a great bearer— Batterfea white dwarf, 
alfo a very great bearer. China fpeckled 
dwarf, confifting of black and white fpeckled, 
brown and white, red and white, &c. All of 
which kinds are of upright dwarf bufhy 
growth, rarely exceeding fifteen or eighteen 
inches height ; and feldom throw out runners, 
except the Canterbury and Batterfea forts, 
which fometimes emit a few ftragglcrs, but . 
they feldom ramble far. 

Obferve that with refpeft to the above- 
mentioned colours of the varieties, it alludes 
to that »f the beans or feed, which alfo often 
vary to feveral other intermediate colours and 
variegations. 

Of the above varieties of dwarf Kidney- 
beans, the firft three or four forts are at pre- 
terit in cftccin for their coming carliefl into 
bearin.-r ; they being of fmallcr growth than 
the other forts, and fooner form thcmfelvcs 
for bloffom and hearing, fo arc proper to 
)lant for the carliefl crops, and for forcing in 
lot-beds, Ike. As they, however, do not 
continue long in bearing, they are not fo pro- 
per for the main crops, ns the other larger 
dwarf forts ; particularly the black and white 
fpeckled, the Canterbury and Batterfea kinds, 
which aic all excellent hearers ; but the two 
latter mod of all, and the pods arc fmallcr, 
more 
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more numerous, and efteemed the fweeteft 
eating of all the dwarf kinds whilft young, 
though the pods of the large white dwarf, 
and the fpeckled kind in particular, continue 
exceedingly good, even when of pretty large 
£ze, but fuperior in the latter, both in a more 
plentiful longer production, and goodnefs for 
eating, and is excellent for a principal crop in 
a family garden ; as are alfo the Batterfea and 
Canterbury forts, which mould not be omitted 
on the fame occa'fioa ; and thefe two varieties 
are in moft efteem for general culture by the 
market-gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London, for the main crops, as being by them 
confidered both as the moft profitable in bear- 
ing, and being a {mailer pod, the mod fale- 
able in the markets : however, any of the other 
dwarf forts are alfo eligible to cultivate lcfs or 
more, occafionally, for variety, both for pri. 
vate and public fupply. 

As all thefe dwarf Kidney- beans are of 
upright growth, without emitting any very 
rambling runners, they do not require fup- 
port, like the climbing kinds ; fo may be 
cultivated in drills not more than two or three 
feet afunder. See their Propagation and Cul- 
ture, 

Climbing Kind*, or Runners, 

Phaseolus volubilis. 

Climbing, or Runner Kidney ■bean.']- The 
. plants rife widi a fhort ftalk, emitting fevera.' 
long, {lender, twining , runners, winding 
round any fupport, many feet high ; garnifhec 
with large trifoliate leaves ; and at all the 
joints, as the runners advance, large clufters of 
fcarlct or -white flowers in the different varie- 
ties. ' 

Of the climbing fort arc the following prin- 
cipal varieties. 

Large fcarlet climber. — Rifcs with many 
twining runners upon fupport, eight or ten to 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having numerous 
large clufters- of fcarlct flowers* fuccccdcd by 
large, thick, rough, flcfliy feed-pods, contain- 
ing large, thick, purplilh beans. 

Variety of this.] Large white climber, hav- 
ing large clufters of white flowers, large, 
thick, rough fecd-pods, and white iced. 

Both thei'c forts 'arc alike in every refpedt 
of growth, and only differ in. colour of their 
flowers and feed, as above ; which is pretty 
permanent: they arc both extraordinary great 
bearers ; and the plants of the fame crop con- 
tinue in bearing from Hy or Augufl un- 
til October 5 and the pods of both forts, even 
when large, boil exceedingly green, and arc 
remarkably tender and well flavoured. 

Large Dutch Climber — Rifes with twining 
runners, upon fupport, . ten or twelve feet high; 



numerous clutters of white flowers, ruccee led' 
by long, broad, coniprefled-flat, frnooth pods-, 
containing large, oblong, flat, white feed. 

This variety is alfo a very great bearer, but 
it does not continue near fo long in production, 
as the two former-climbers ;- its po;ls how- 
ever, which are very long, frnooth, and flefhy, 
boil exceedingly green, tender, and good : and, 
of the runner kind, it is a very defirable family 
bean, inferior to none for fweetnefs of eating. 

The following climbers are of more mo- 
derate growth. 

Negro runners — Batterfea white runners — 
Canterbury runners — variable" runners. All 
of whichT though climbers, do" not ramble fo 
extenfively as the fcarlet kinds, but bear plen- 
tifully, of fome confjderable continuance and 
abundance ; and the pods, fmaller than thofe 
of the foregoing, are very tender, dslicateiy- 
good eating, while in moderately young, 
growth. 

Thus far msVudes all the principal varie- 
ties of the Phaseolus vulgaris, or common 
Kidney-bean,- both of the dwarfs and runners, 
that have merit for general culture. 

The name^ kidney-bean, is derived'from the 
reniform-iliape of the feed <oi» beans; though 
about London, and fome- other places, they 
are very commonly called French-beam, pro- 
bably from being' firft introduced from that 
country;, the former, however, is the moft 
eligible, proper general name, both for the 
dwarfs and runners. 

In the different varieties, both of the dwarfs 
and climbers, the ihape and ilze of the 
feed-pods and feed vary a little ; that is the 
pods are generally long and narrow, i. e. 
from about three or four to fix or feven in- 
ches long, and from about a quarter of an inch . 
to an inch broad, and mofily comprefled, but 
in fome are more flattened, and thinner than 
others,, and fome incline a little to a cylindric 
form, and of thicker fubftance ; thofe of fome- 
of the climbers are much larger than the 
dwarfs : obferving in general that as the young 
green feed-pods arc, m this country, the prin- 
cipal edible part of the plants, thofe of the 
thickeft flefhy texture that break crifp 
and tender, arc generally preferable. And 
as to the feed, it is moft commonly kidney- 
fhaped,. though fome incline a littlc to air oval 
form, and fome roundifh : in fome- varieties 
it is very fmall, fome middling, and fome 
'arge-j and according to the- fizc of the feed, 
he plants of the refpc<Stive varieties are gene- 
rally fmaller or larger in proportion"; the 
ripe feed in fome countries is alfo preferved 
for eating in winter. But the moft eflimnble 
part for life, in England is the young pods. 
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. as aforefaid, whilft they are green and tender, 
before the feed in them acquires any confi- : 
. derable fize; they are thus bailed and eaten' 
as fauee to flefh meat ; the quite young pods' 
are alio in great eftimation for picklingi and- 
make a very delicate pickle for ufe all the 
year : the middling young pods are alio often 
"faked down in barrels, or earthen veffels, for 
winter ufe, in which they will keep exceed- 
ingly fine feveral months. The ripe feed alfo,: 
as above hinted, of the white kinds, is fome- 
times boiled for eating, but more generally in 
France, Germany, and fume other parts on? 
the continent, where they are conftantly pre- 
ferred for winter ufe, as we do dried peas ; 
which they ftevr and make very palatable with 
butter, gravy, and other fauces. 

AH -the varieties of the kidney-bean, both 
dwarfs and runners, arc annuals; and being 
originally exotics, from hot parts of the world, 
they, in this country are rather of a delicate 
temperature, impatient of cold, and not able 
to bear the open air here only in fummer ; 
thev being railed from feed in April, May, 
and June ; and the firft autumnal cold, in 
October or beginning of November, puts a 
period to their exiftence. 

General Obferuations on their Culture. 

As Kidney-beans are univerfally of the 
annual tribe, as before obferved, a frefh Am- 
ply muft be raifed every year from feed ; and 
as the plants of the dwarf kinds rarely conti- 
nue in bearing longer than three weeks, feveral 
different plantings orfowings are ncceflary from 
April until July ; but fome of the climbing 
forts will continue bearing two or three months. 
Gbferving of all the forts, that, as being exo- 
tics of a tender nature, they will not fucceed 
to fow in the full grown till April and May ; 
the former of which is the earlicrt time for 
putting in the firft crop, which will come 
into blofliim in June, and by the latter end 
of that month will be fucceeded by young 
pods fit to gather ; and by different fowings 1 
may continue a fucceffion of crops, bearing i 
from June until O&ober ; but by aid of hot- 
beds or hot-houfes, may raifc fome dwarf kinds i 
very early in the year, to gather in February 
or March and April, Sec. though the moft el- i 
fectually certain, by the accommodation of a : 
hot-houfe or ftovc, in which may obtain 
them in the carlicft fcafon of fpring, in 
greater perfection and abundance. i 

The dwarf forts arc proper for the early < 
and general fuimncr crops ; and for the fup- 
piy of markets, where large quantities arc re- i 
quired, they arc the only proper Jot is for gc- . 
ncral culture, both becaufc they require much i 
lefs room to grow, and lefs trouble in their . 



culture, than the climbers, as not requiring to 
be flicked ; and the produce is generally more 

* faleable, though not better for eating, only 

• are to many pcrfons more agreeable to the eye. 
To have a . conftant fuppiy^ of thefe dwarf 
forts in the natural ground from the earlieft to 
the lateft period, three or four different fow- 
ings, at leaft, are neceflary from the begin- 
ning or middle of April until the middle or lat- 
ter end of July ; and where required to have 
them as early as poffihle, fome ihould befown 
in hot-beds, or in a hot-houfe, in January or 

■. February and March ; or in a hot-houfe they 
may be planted in the beginning or middle of 
winter, even to have a few young beans about 
Chriftmas or foon after, and continued in 
fucceffion till thofe in the common hot-beds, 
or in the natural ground, come into bearing. 

The climbing kinds are, for the moft part, 
wonderful great bearers, particularly the fcar- 
let fort, and its white variety, which-in the 
fame crop often continue bearing plentifully 
from July or Auguft, until killed by the froffc 
or cold in October ; but all the climbers con- 
tinue in bearing much longer than the dwarfs ; 
for as their runners continue branching and 
(hooting in length two or three months, they, 
according as they advance, continue fending 
forth large clufters of bloffoms, fucceeded by 
a proportional quantity of fruit: none of the 
climbers, however, are adaped for early crops ; 
but fucceed remarkably well for a fecondary 
main crop, to fuppiy the table from about the 
middle or latter end of July until October, efpe- 
cially in private gardens, where only moderate 
quantities are required, and that have conve- 
nience of flicks, poles, rails, &c. for their 
runners to climb upon; for without fuel) affift- 
ancc, they would trail on the ground, and en- 
tangle with one another in a confufed manner, 
and be liable to rot, without affording a quar- 
ter of a crop: they fhould therefore all have 
flicks, or fome other means of fupport, and 
they will bear amazing great crops. But in 
the public kitchen-grounds, where confidera- 
blc quantities of Kidney-beans arc rcquifitc for 
the fuppiy of the markets, the climbers arc not 
fo proper for any general crop, on account of 
the great trouble they would require in flick- 
ing : befides, as before obferved, they arc not 
fo faleable as the dwarf forts, though they 
arc equally good, if not fuperior to fome of 
thofe kinds, for the table; fo that any of thefe 
climbing or runner ikinds, as may be approved 
of, arc eligible for culture, in variety with 
the tlwarf ions in full crops ; but rather as fe- 
condary, than for the principal general pro- 
ductions for the table. Obl'erving, as all the 
climbing kinds run up, by fupport, very tall, 
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and branch out into lateral runners all the 
way, they require large fcope to grow, fo 
fhould generally be planted in drills, four feet 
at leaf! afunder. 

The restrict- runner is alfo often employed 
as a climbing flowery plant for the Angularity 
and long continuance of its numerous flowers ; 
fometimes, likewife, its white variety, plant- 
ing them in patches alternately in any of the 
compartments; alfo to run over arbours, or 
up the fides of houfes, upon fufpended lines, 
or to form fhady walks, &c. 

The general feafon in which the main crops 
of all the forts of Kidney-beans arrive to per- 
fection in the full ground, is July, Auguft, and 
September; or by early and late planting, may 
have them from June till October : obi'erving 
that a conftant fucceffion during rhofe months 
is obtained by three or four different plant- 
ings, from the middle of April until July, as 
before hinted; which repetition of plantings 
is abfolutely neceffary for the dwarf kinds, 
which do not continue bearing long, fome not 
more than a fortnight, others three weeks or 
a month ; but as to the climbers, as they con- 
tinue Ihcoting and flowering all fummer, 
until prevented by the cold in October or No- 
vember, two different plantings of thefe forts, 
one early in May, the other in June, will fur- 
nifh an abundant fupply of young beans dur- 
ing the whole feafon. 

But, as before remarked, that in order to 
have a long fucceffion of Kidney-beans for 
the table, different modes of culture are prac- 
tifed, as the raifing both dwarfs and climbers 
in the full ground for the main crops ; and 
by artificial heat, in different ways, for the 
dwarfs in particular, to have very early crops. 

The particular culture, however, both of 
the dwarfs and clinbing forts, is practically 
explained below, each under its proper head. 
Propagation ami General Culture if the Dtvaif 
Kinds in the Full Ground. 

All the dwarf Kidney-Beans, as well as 
climbers, arc propagated by feed annually ; 
and the feafon for planting the natural crops 
in the full ground, is fpring and fummer, 
atfevcral different times from April until July, 
in order to obtain, a daily fupply of young 
beans during the whole feafon. 

Oblerve to chnle the proper forts for the 
different crops ; that is, for the forward crops, 
you mnv ule any of the early dwarf forts; 
but the c'nrlv white, early fpcckled.dtm, and yel- 
low kinds are rather the carhYlc beaiers ; and 
for the main nopsany of thelargci dwarl'kinds 
may be proper, thoucji I Humid -give preference 
to the fpeekled dwarf and the Jiatterl'ea and 
Canterbury dwarf kind,-, (hey being all plcntilul 



bearers, and continue long in fucceffional 
bearing on the fame plants, as obferved in 
their defcriptioh. 

It rnriffc be remarked, as already hinted,' 
that, as Kidney-beans are of a tender nature, 
they do not admit of being fown or planted 
earlier than April, when the weather is be- 
come^ little fettled ; for the feed is not only 
impatient of cold moifrure in the ground, ancl 
very fubjedt to rot, but the young plants that 
happen to come up early, are often cut off, " 
or greatly injured by the morning frofts, or 
cold cutting winds, that frequently prevail in 
April and beginning of May. But towards 
the middle of April, if the weather is fine 
and dry, we may venture to plant pretty freely 
in a warm dry fituation and light foil, 'for the 
early natural crops ; and in the latter end of 
that month, or beginning of May, it is pro- 
per to begin to put in the firfi general crops 
in the open quarters,- &c, and fo continue 
planting fome every fortnight or three weeks 
until the middle or latter end of July : where- 
by you will have a regular fupply of voung 
Kidney-beans for the table or market from 
about the middle or latter end of June until 
October, as aforefaid. 

If, however, you are defirous to try to 
have them as early as poffible in the full 
ground, you may put in a few about the be- 
ginning or middle of April, in dry weather, clofe 
under a warm wall, to take their chance ; and 
in a fortnight after put in fome more, in a 
larger portion; if the firft fhould fail, thefe 
may fucceed ; and if both are attended with 
fuccefs, one will fucceed the other in bearing: 
though it is two to one againft the equal fuc- 
cefs of the firft : but as only a few fhould be 
planted fo early, if they fail, itis only the lofs of 
a little labour and feed, for the fame ground will 
do again ;and if they fucceed and produce only 
a few, but a week fooner than common, they 
will be eftcemcd a rarity, either for family ule 
or market. 

Thcy'all fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, remarking, however, that for the for- 
ward crops it is abfolutely ncceffary to felect 
a dry light foil, rejecting heavy and wet 
grounds, tor in fuch a foil mod of the early- 
planted feed would infallibly rot. Likewife 
for the early crops it is highly rcquifitc to 
chufc a jheltercd warm fituation full to the 
fun : a warm fouth border is a very eligible 
expofure ; but for the main crops, any of 
the open quarters are proper. 

The method of lowing or planting all the 
forts is in fhallow drills, 1 " from two feet to a 
v.ird afun.ler, and are all to remain whcie 
ibwn. Obiervinc the following-hints. 

5 H ' For 
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For the early crop, chufing a warm border, 
and taking advantage of a dry day, draw neat 
drills with an hoWrom north to fouth, two 
feet or thirty inches afunder, and near an" 
inch deep; and to have a greater chance, I 
would draw alfo a drill clofe along under 
the wall, where practicable ; in thefe drills 
drop the beans in a row along the bottom, 
only about an inch and a half afunder, as 
many of this early lowing may fail ; covering 
them evenly with the earth, not more than 
an inch deep; for it" covered deep at an early 
time, many are apt to rot, by the cold damp 
of the earth : as foon as they are covered in, 
lightly rake the furface iYnooth, and the work 
is finiihed. They will come up in about 
twelve days or a fortnight : managing them 
as hereafter directed, and the plants will come 
into bearing in fix or eight weeks. 

For the main crops intended to be planted 
ta May or Jane, &c. you may employ almoft 
any lituation, cither in borders, or in an 
open expoiure ; though an open fituation in 
any cf the large quarters is the moll eligible. 
Drawing drills two feet and a half afunder, 
and about one inch deep ; or, if defigned to 
plant rows of favoys or cabbage-plants be- 
tween, as is often pra&ifed when neceflary to 
hulband the ground to the beft advantage, 
die drills mould be a yard afunder at leail ; 
drop the beans fingly along the bottom cf 
each drill, about two or three inches afunder, 
covering them in evenly with theeanh about 
an inch. deep, and finifh with a light raking 
to fmooth the furface. They will come up, 
at this feafon, in ten or twelve davs, and 
fometimes fooner in fine weather ; and the 
plants will come into bearing plentifully in Ju- 
ly and Auguft. 

In die above manner continue planting 
fome every fortnight or three weeks until Ju- 
ly, as we before advifed ; and you will have 
a plentilul daily ftipply of young beans, from 
June until Michaelmas, or fometimes longer. 

In planting the latter crops in June and 
July, when the weather proves very dry and 
hot, and tl)c ground alfo very dry, it is pro- 
per cither to foak the beans a few hours in 
foft water previous to planting; or, inftcad of 
this, let the drills for the reception of the beans 
be well watered, and immediately plant them 
as above, and cover them in the proper depth. 
Either of thefe methods is very advifablc in 
dry weather in the heat of fummer ; it being 
Dcccffitry at fitch, times to promote the free 

(Termination of the feed, to bring them up 
oon and regularly, which would othcrwifc 
life in a draggling manner. 

When the plants of all the above crops 



are come up, their general culture is , as fol- 
lows. 

They are in general to remain where fown 
or planted, to yield their produce ; obferving 
to keep them clean from weeds by occafional 
hoeing in dry weather ; and when the plants 
are advanced about three or four inches high, 
hoe up a little earth to their items on each 
fide, which will forward their growth, and 
promote their ftrength : continuing the care 
of deftroying weeds as often as their growth 
lhall.reuder it neceflary ; which is principally- 
all the culture required for the dwarf Kidney- 
beans in the full ground till they arrive at a 
bearing ftate, and their produce is fit to gather ^ 
except to the earlieft crops on warm funny 
borders, in very dry hot weather, when it 
would be beneficial to give occafional water- 
ings to the plants in mornings or evenings, 
efpecially when in blofTom, and fruiting. 

With refped"l to gathering the produce of 
thefe forts of Kidney-beans, it fhouI3- al- 
ways be performed wlien the pods are quite 
young, or at leaf! before they become large, 
and the beans in them attain any confiderable 
fize, as they would then be tough, ftringy, 
and rank-tailed ; and in order to continue the 
plants in bearing as long as poffible* the ga- 
thering ihould be regularly repeated two or 
three times a week ; for by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become fit, the 
plants will bloffom more abundantly; and con- 
tinue fruiting more plentifully and longer ac- 
cordingly. 

Great quantities of thefe dwarf kinds are 
cultivated in the gardens and fields in the 
neighbourhood of London, for fupplying the 
markets, from June till (XSlober. 
Propagation and Culture of the Runners or 
Climbing Kinds. 
The propagation and culture of the climb- 
ing Kidney-beans, commonly called runners, 
is, — they are all raifed from feed annually in 
fpring and beginning of fummer, as ohlcrv- 
ed of the dwarfs; and their general culture 
is nearly the fame as for thofe Ions in the full 
ground ; only they require more room to 
grow, and mufl have t.ill flicks or poles placed 
for their runners to twine or climb upon, as 
already noticed. Obferving, none of thefe 
climbing kinds arc proper for early crops, 
neither in the open ground or hot-beds; Co. 
Ihould be cultivated principally for fummer 
and autumn crops, to come into bearing from 
July or Auguft, till Michaelmas. 

Of thefe climbing kinds I Ihould recom- 
mend the fcarlut runner and its white variety, 
for the general crops, they being both extra- 
ordinary great bearers ; continuing in perfec- 
tion 
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tion ,two or three ■ months. ; and their pods, 
when even pretty large, remain green, flefhy, 
tender, and well flavoured. Some of the 
Dutch runners, and any of the other climbers, 
alfo merit culture. 

The mod eligible feafon to begin planting 
the main crops of all thefe runner forts is the 
firft or fecond week in May, if the weather is 
fine ; for being of a delicate nature like the 
dwarfs, if planted earlier, both the feed and 
plants are fubjedl to danger from the fame 
caufes ; however, in a fouth border, or fome 
fimilar warm fitu.ition and dry foil, a few may 
be planted in the middle or towards the latter 
end of April, to take their chance ; but re- 
marking, that for the general crops, the moll- 
fuccefsful feafon for planting is from May, as 
aforefaid, until the middle or latter end of 
une, or not later than the beginning of July; 
ut if you plant principally the fcarlet kind 
and variety, one planting in May and begin- 
ning of June will come into bearing in July 
or Auguft ; and if you keep gathering the 
pods clean, according as they are fit for ufe, 
the plants will continue /hooting, bloffoming, 
and bearing abundantly until the end of Sep- 
tember, or often until the end of October, or 
till destroyed by the cold ; but two plantings 
of any of the forts of runners, one in May 
and the other in June, or early in July, will 
furnifli a very abundant fupply the whole fea- 
fon of Kidney-beans. 

All tnefe climbing kinds will profper almoft 
any where in a garden, both in clofe and open 
fituations: chilling principally a Jiglitifti foil, 
cfpecially for the forward crops ; and the rich- 
er the ground, the better. 

Oblcrve, that as all the running kinds re- 
quire fupport of fome fort to climb upon, they 
mould be planted either in wide rows, for 
the convenience of placing tall Hicks or poles 
along each row for the runners of the plants 
to wind themfelves for fupport ; or planted 
againft fome fort of fence or trcillage work 
for the fame purpofcof training up and fup- 
porting the runners. When, however, it is 
defigncd to train them upon flicks or poles, 
let drills be drawn four feet or four and a 
half afundcr, cfpecially for the larger kinds, 
and an inch deep ; in which drop the beans, 
three or four inches apart : cover them in 
evenly with earth, and rake the I urfacc fmooth. 
The beans will fprout in a few days, and come 
up in lefs than a fortnight. 

When the plants arc three or four inches 
high, draw a little earth with an hoe up to 
their flcms, to ftrcngthen them and encou- 
rage them to fend forth ftrong runners. At this 
time alfo cut down all weeds between the rows. 



As foon as they begin to pufh their runners, 
begin to place fome tall flicks or poles for 
them to afcend upon : as you place the flicks, 
conduct the runners towards them, in a di- 
rection according to their natural mode of 
climbing, which is generally to the right or 
contrary to the fun's motion : they will thus 
naturally encircle the flicks or poles, and a- 
fcend to their tops, even if ten or fifteen feet 
high, producing blofloms and fruit from bot- 
tom to top. 

When intended to plant thefe forts againft 
fences for fupport, plant them in a row clofe 
along to the fence ; and, if againft a wall or 
paling, may either place tall poles, or draw 
fome ftrong packthreads from top to bot- 
tom at fix inches di fiance ; the plants will 
readily twine round them, and fupport them- 
felves. 

In gathering the produce of all thefe kinds, 
obferve the fame as of the dwarfs, to gather 
the pods whilft young and tender; and to 
continue the plants long in full bearing, al- 
ways gather the pods clean as they become of 
proper lize ; and they will continue fruiting 
more abundantly. 

If you intend cultivating any of thefe 
climbing Kidney-beans as flowering-plants, 
the fcarlet kind and its variety, as before fug- 
gelled, are the proper forts. Sow them any 
time from about the middle or latter end of 
April until June in any of the compartments 
of the pleafuie-garden, in patches, alternate- 
ly fcarlet and white fort, two or three beans 
in each patch, about an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are up and begin to pnlh runners, 
place tall poles or branchy ilicks for them to 
climb upon : they will clFedl: a very fine va- 
riety all fummer, until October. 

They are alfo often employed to run over 
arbours, and to twine round lines, from the 
top of tall flakes, and ftcms of fmall trees ; 
alfo to run up along the fides of houfes, or 
againft walls, either upon poles, or upon 
packthread-firings, fufpended from above, 
about which they will twine themfelves many 
feet high, bearing abundance of flowers ami 
fruit : they are likewife fometimcs trained to 
form fhady walks, by means of flicks or poles 
arranged along each' fide, or by fupport of a 
fort of tiviil:ig--:-work, ranging fome tall 
flakes five or fix feet afundcr, Vailing them 
along the top with poles, or pan-tile laths, or 
extend ftrong packthread lines; and from ci- 
ther of which fufpend firings to the ground, 
fix or eight inches afundcr, fattening them 
down with pegs : upon thefe firings the plants 
will climb and form a clofe hedge ; or might 
occalionally arch over the top in a fimtlar man- 
5 H a ucr 
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ner, for the runners to extend, and form a 
vaulted roof and complete fhade. Thus this 
fine climber map be trained in various ways 
according to fancy, both forufeand pleafure; 
and thofe not accommodated with gardens may 
plant them in pots or boxes, to place in court- 
yards, windows or balconies, Sec. and train 
die plants upon firings, as juft above inti- 
mated." 

Early Crop of the Dwarf Kinds by Artificial 

To have Kidney-beans as early as poffible, 
recourfe is had to railing the dwarf kinds by 
aid of artificial heat, by two or three different 
methods, fuch as — By railing the plants in a 
hot-bed, an inch or two high, and then plant 
them out into a warm border — By railing and 
continuing the plants in a hot-bed to bear their 
crops — By aid of a hot-houle. 

I. Bv railing in a hot-bed for tranfplantation 
into warm borders. — By this method we may 
forward Kidney-beans a fortnight earlier than 
thofe raifed entirely in the full -ground : for 
this purpofe, towards the latter end of March, 
or early in April, prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
a foot and half or two feet depth of dung, 
covered either with a frame or hand-glaffes, 
or arched over with hoops or rods, to be co- 
vered with mats ; earthing the bed with fine, 
light, rich mould, fix inches deep ; then hav- 
ing fome feed of the early dwarf forts, fow 
them pretty clofe for tranfplantation, either 
all over the furface, an inch or two apart, 
covering them with earth about half an inch 
deep, or in fmall clofe drills, earthing them 
over the lame depth , or where only a few arc 
wanted, they may be fown in large pots, at 
about an inch diffance and half a one deep, 
and the pots plunged into any hot-bed, or 
placed in a hot-houfe ; and when the plants 
come up, the pots maybe removed by degrees 
into the full air in warm days, to harden the 
plants fur tranfplantation. But it is a good 
method to plant a quantity of beans in fmall 
pots (thirty-twos, or forty-eights), three in 
each pot, plunging the pots in a hot-bed; 
and when the plan:s are fit for tranfplantation, 
they can be rraddy turned out of the pots 
with the whole ball of earth about their roots, 
fo as not to feel their removal. 

However, in railing the plants in cither of 
thefe methods for tranfplantation in the full 
ground, your attention is particularly ncr.ef- 
f'ary to inure them gradually to the "full air, 
by taking off the covets of glades or mats in 
all mild weather, from thofe in hot-beds, and 
only cover them in cold nights \ or pots in a 
hot-houle, placed abroad in fine days, but as 
they advance in growth, and the weather be- 



comes warmer, they mud be expofed; by de- 
grees to the full air, day and night, to harden 
them properly, previoufly to their final tranf- 
plantation. Obferving alfo to allow them 
frequent moderate rcfrefhments of water. 

When they have fhot out their .proper 
leaves an inch or two broad ; and all danger 
of fro fly mornings and other bad weather is 
apparently over, proceed to plant them out 
into a warm border, under a wall or other 
fence ; obferving, for this purpofe, to take them 
up with their roots as entire as poffible, and 
with as much earth as will hang about them, 
or with a fmall ball of earth ; and thofe raifed 
in fmall pots by threes may alfo be eafily 
turned out with the whole ball of earth entire - y 
and as to the mode of planting them, thofe 
which could not readily be taken up with 
balls, may be planted by dibble, in a row 
along clofe under a fouth wall, or fome in 
crofs rows two feet afimder, forming fhallow 
drills for their reception, in which fct the 
plants three or four inches apart ; but thofe 
with good balls about their roots fhould be 
holed in with a trowel; and if fome of thofe 
for a fmall early production are alfo difpofed 
in patches, three plants in each, fo as to be 
covered occafionally in cold nights with hand- 
glaffes, it will be found very beneficial in 
forwarding their growth. As foon as they 
are planted, in either method, give a mode- 
rate watering to fettle the earth clofe about 
the roots, and let it be repeated in dry weather 
as there may be occafion, till the plants have 
taken frelh root in their new quarters. 

After this, keep them clean from weeds, 
and when a little advanced in growth, draw 
fome earth lightly up about their flems ; 
and as the warm feafon advances, if it proves 
hot and dry, rcfrefhments of water will greatly 
forward and flrengthen the growth of the 
plants. 

Thus this crop of Kidney beans will fome- 
itimcs arrive to a bcaring-flatc a fortnight 
fooncr than thofe raifed entirely in the natu- 
ral ground. 

2. By hot-beds entirely. — To have Kidney- 
beans as early as poffible, is effected by raif- 
ing the fmall early dwarfs ia hot-beds, and 
continuing them there to attain perfection, 
whcieby they may be forwarded to a bearing 
fiatc iu April and May: the method is this": 
proceed, about the beginning or towaitls tho 
middle of February, to make a dung hot-bed, 
cither a fmall bed in which to fow the beans 
thick for tranfplanting when the plants 
are raifed about an inch high, into a larger 
hot- bed, to remain for bearing; or make a 
larger hot-bed at once, in which to fow tlx:' 
i feed 
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feed and continue the -plants, to attain perfec- 
tion, making the bed for one, two, or more 
three-light framesf about two feet and a half 
high in dung: and when the great heat and 
fteam are a little abated, earth the bed with 
light, rich, dry mould, fix or eight inches 
thick, for the reception of the feed (fee Hot- 
beds) ; then having fome feed of the fmall 
early dwarf kinds, draw drills from the back 
to the front of the bed, near an inch deep, and 
about fifteen or eighteen inches afunder ; here 
place the beans two or three inches apart, and 
cover them evenly with the earth the above 
depth; then put on the lights: but tilt them 
behind an inch or two high daily, to give 
vent to the fteam ; and when the plants appear, 
continue every day to admit air to them at all 
opportunities, in proportion to the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and heat of the bed, to 
prevent their drawing weak, and to promote 
their ftrength as they rife in height ; beftow 
alio at this time moderate refreshments of 
water in funny days ; and when they are two 
or three inches high, apply a little earth to 
their flianks ; likewife fupport a moderate 
heat in the bed during the cold weather, by 
occafional linings of hot dung : obferving, ac- 
cording as the plants advance in growth, and 
the warm feafon increafes, to augment gradual- 
ly the portion of frefh air daily to harden them 
by degrees, fo as almofl to be fully expofed 
occasionally in very warm days, efpecially 
when beginning to bloflbm ; but keep .them 
clofc on nights : continue alfo the care of fre- 
quent light waterings, which muft be increaf- 
ed in quantity as the plants advance in fize, 
particularly \vhen ,they are in bloffom, and 
in a fruiting ftate : in their advanced growth, 
if they prefs much againft the glafles of the 
frame, it is proper to raifc it at bottom two or 
three inches, to give room at top for their free 
growth j which being ncccifary to promote a 
plentiful bloom, for turnifhing a proper crop 
of beans equal to the expenfe and trouble r,c- 
quifne in the culture of fuch early crops. 

They will thus arrive to full growth, and 
produce early young Beans for the table in 
April and May. 

Cut to obtain a conftant fucceflion of early 
Kidney-beans till the natural-ground crops 
come in, we fhould proceed with another 
crop in hot-beds, as above, in thice weeks 
after the fir ft hot-bed is made. 

Jn default nf frames for the above purpofes 
you may in March effeft it with occalion.il 
coverings of mats ; that is, make a hot-bed 
about two feet high of dung, eai thing it di- 
rectly fix or feven inches thick, and tow the 
beans as before directed j then arch the bed 



over with hoops, Sec. and cover every night, 
and all bad weather, with mats : but admit 
the free air every mild day, gradually har- 
dening the plants as they acquire ftrength ; 
and give occafional watering : thus they will 
furnilh beans in May. 

3. By aid of a hot-houfe. — If you are ac- 
commodated with a hot-houfe or ftove, early 
Kidney-beans may be obtained with very lit- 
tle trouble at almofl: any time in winter or 
fpring : raifing them in pots, or long narrow 
trough-like boxes, about two or three feet 
long and eight or ten inches broad at top ; 
placing them any where in the lower part of 
the hot-houfe, the plants will fucceed ; obferv- 
ing as below. 

The proper kinds for this purpofe are 
the early white, yellow, and dun-coloured 
dwarfs, the latter rather a preferable bearer 
in long production ; and the fpeckled dwarf 
alfo fucceeds very well, and continues long 
in bearing. 

Therefore any time in winter or early in 
fp r, " n g> ) r ° u ina y fill fome large pots (fix-teens 
or twenty-fours) or boxes with light rich 
earth, and place them in the hot-houfe, fome 
arranged upon the top of the furrounding wall 
of the bark-bed, and on the top of the front 
flues towards the upright glafles, and in other 
fimilar convenient filiations in this depart- 
ment, as room may admit ; and in each pot 
plant four beans, near an inch deep ; or, if 
boxes, plant the beans along the middle, in a 
fort of double row, triangular-ways, about, 
four inches afunder, and the above depth : 
they will foon germinate, and in a few days 
appear above ground : when they, however, 
begin to fprour. it is proper to moiften the 
mould with a little water, which will fa- 
cilitate the eruption of the plants out of the 
earth. 

■Their culture here is very eafy : when they 
are come up, give frequent waterings, which 
will be requilite three times a week, at lcaft, 
in this department, as the earth will dry very 
faft ; "but always keep ic moderately moifr, 
and the plants will Molfom freelv, and pro- 
duce a plentiful crop of beans, often in as 
great perfection as in the full-ground crops. 

They fhould be gathered often ; which is 
the wav to continue the plants long in bear- 
ing. 

A regular fucceflion of early young Ki.l- 
ncv-beans may he obtained in this lepofitoiy 
two or three months, by repeated fowings at 
about three weeks' interval, to as to have 
voting plants advancing in pots or bo\cs in 
two or three different degrees of giowth fur-' 
cecding one another. 
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But as fornetiines we are ftraitened for 
ftove-room, it may be proper to plant the 
beans for fuccehtoa crops in fmall pots (forty- 
eights) three beans in each, and as thefe 
will take up but little room, they may be 
(lowed any where cloie together, or between 
the other larger pots ; the plants will come 
up and be advancing in growth, fo as when 
thole of the preceding crops are going off, 
thefe may be readily turned out of the fmall 
pots with the whole ball of earth about their 
roots, and replanted into large pots, &c. to 
remain for fruiting, giving water at planting, 
and frequently afterwards, as above, in the 
iirit crop. 

By this practice you will gain a month's 
growth in the plants, and you may thereby 
have a conftant fucceffion of beans for the 
table. 

Sazing Seeds of all the Sorts. 
With refpect to laving feed of Kidney- 
beans, all the forts ripen plenty in Auguft and 
Sep;emher. 

To have perfectly good feed, it would be 
proper to tow a futneient quantity in rows on 
purpofe, differing the whole crop of the plants 
to remain without gathering any for ufe : you 
will thus have the ieed ripen betimes, and in 
the higheft perfection, which is effemiallv 
neceffary for thole who deugn the feed for 
public fupply. 

In private gardens, however, and many 
others, they often, after having gathered the 
prime as it were of the principal crops, leave 
the latter produce of them to grow for feed ; 
which, although it may be toicrably good, 
is not always io large, plump, and tine, as in 
the former method. 

W hen the feed is quite lipc, which is calilv 
known by examining a few of the pods, pull 
up the plants, and lprcad them loo'.cly along 
in rows, or upon any low hedges, See. tump- 
ing them occalionally that the beans may drv 
and harden well; which when effected, ei- 
ther threlh them out direcliv, or lay them 
up in feme dry lot; or other room till conve- 
nient ; and > when threlhed out, and cleaied 
from the rubbifh, fprcad them upon fome clean 
airy floor, or fome Inch place in the dry, to 
harden perfectly ; then put them up in bags for 
next year's ufe. 

It is of much importance to have change 
of feed once in two or three years ; that is, i; 
you always five your own, it is adviLble 
either to change a quantity of feed with fome 
friend at a dilb.me, or purchafc a frefh fup- 
ply once in the above-mentioned time ; fur bv 
laving feed always in the fame ground, it 
will degenerate, and the plants will in fome 



degree become deficient in bearing. But by 
change of feed from fome diltont place, as 
above, you will have the different forts always 
in their ultimate perfection. 

PHI LADELPHUS, Syringe or Mock- 
Orange. 

Two hardy, deciduous, flowering (hrubs 
are the principal fpecies in this genus, furniih- 
ing fome varieties ; all noted floriferous plants 
for the (hruhbery, rifing feveral feet high, 
branching out into bulhy heads, decorated 
with large oval leaves, and numerous clutters 
of tctrapetalous white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogynia. 

Chat afters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
acutely four-parted, and perfiftent. Corol- 
la, four large, roundilh, plane, fpreading 
petals. Stamina, twenty or more awl- 
thaped filaments, having erect four-furrowed 
antheras. Pisttllum, a germen under the 
corolla, flender four-parted ftyle, crowned by 
iimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, an bval- 
acute-pointed, quadrivalved, quadrilocular 
capfule, containing numerous .fmall oblong 
feeds. 

There are two noted fpecies, both hardy de- 
ciduous Ihrubs, originally of foreign growth; 
but one of which has been long a refident of 
our gardens, is a very noted ornamental flow- 
ering Ihrub, comprifing fome varieties. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Philadeli'hus coronarius. 

Common fragrant Syringa, or Mcck-Orange.] 
Rifes with many fhrubby, flender, brown Aems, 
of a brittle and pithy nature, blanching five or 
fix feet high, the branches by oppofite pairs, al- 
ternately of contrary directions, jointed, and 
covered with a brown I'mooth bark ; large 
oval-fpear-lhapcd, rough, (lightly-indented, 
oppofite leaves ; and at the axillas and termi- 
nation of the branches many large loofc bunch- 
es of white, very fragrant flowers ; appearing 
in May and June. 

The flowers, both in figure, colour, and 
Iccnt, rcfemble thole of the orange-tree : hence 
the appellation, Mock-orange 

Varieties } Dwarf fragrant Syringa — 
double-floweicd dwarf. Both thefe varieties 
51 ow only about two or three feet high, gar- 
nilhed with fmall leaves, and the flowers ge- 
nerally life lingly. 

2. Phh.adki.PHUS inodorus. 

Scent lefs Carolina Syringa.) Rifes with a 
flirtibby llem, branching twelve or fouitocn 
feet hi^h ; oval fpear-lhapcd, entire leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by large, white, 
lecntlefs flowers. 

Doth thefe fpecies of Pluladelphus arc ele- 
gant furniture for the ih rubbery compart- 
ments : 
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ments: the firffc fort, however, and varieties, 
are the principal kinds at preTent in our gar- 
dens, the fecond fort' being more rare in this 
country ; but both the fpecies are equally har- 
dy, and will fucceed in almoft any foil and 
fituation, and produce a profufion of flowers 
annually, particularly the Coronarius Syrin- 
ga, which is in a manner covered with bloom, 
and exhib'tsa very ornamental appearance for 
a month or fix -weeks, and emits an odorife- 
rous fcent widely around. 

3. Philadelphus aromaticus. 
Aromatic Broad-leaved Philadelphus, or 

New-Zealand Tea. 

4. Philadelphus ruhricaulis. 
Ruddy-Jialkcd, Shining-leaved Philadelphia. 

Their Propagation, &c. 

The propagation of all the forts is remark- 
ably eafy — bv fuckers — layers — and cuttings. 

By Suckers. — All the forts fend out nu- 
merous fuckers from the root, which may be 
feparated from the parent plant, any time in 
open weather from October till March, and 
planted in nurfery-rows, to remain one, two 
or more years to obtain ftrength, and then 
may be tranfplanted into the fhtubbery. 

By Layers. — Any time from October till 
March lay a quantity of the young branches ; 
they will be rooted and fit for tranfplantation 
in autumn following, managing them as di 
reded above for the fuckers. 

By Cuttings. — In October or November or 
fpring, plant a quantity of the young fhoots 
in any fhady border ; many of them will form 
proper plants in one year. 

PHILLYREA, Mock-privet. 

This genus confifts of beautiful ever-green 
fhrubs for adorning the fhrubbery-compart- 
ments ; rifing from about fix or eight to 
twelve or- fourteen feet high, branching nu- 
meroully and diffufely into bufhy heads ; clofe 
ly garnifhed with oval, fmall, and modcrate- 
fized leaves, and clutters of fmall monopeta- 
lous, funnel fhaped, greeniih-white flowers. 

Clafs and order, .Diandria Monogynia. 

C/iaraflers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
four-parted at top, and permanent. Corolla 
is monnpctalous and funnel-fhaped, with a 
fhort tube below, and the limb or upper pan 
divided into five rcvoltite fegmcnts. Stamina, 
two fhort filaments with fimplc erect an- 
thers. Pistillum, a roundifh genr.cn, 
flender rtyle, and a thickilh rtigma. Peri- 
carpium, 11 gluhofe unilocular berry, hav- 
ing one large globular feed. 

There are but three fpecies, all of which 
arc hardy ever- greens of the fhrub kind ; but 
the Phillyrea, and a fpecies of Rhamnm called 
4l<tfcrttus> arc often miftaken for each other, 



on account of the great fimilarily in their ge- 
neral port or habir ; there is, however, this 
very obvious diftindtion : the leaves of the 
Phillyrea always grow oppofite by pairs ; thofe 
of the Alatcrnus fland fingly in alternate ar- 
rangement ; hefides the re isa claffic difference- 
in their fructification ; the former having only- 
two fihments, and die litter rive; fo that one 
is of the clafs Diandria, the o;her Pcntandtia., 
,See Ruamnus Alatcrnus. 
The fpecies of Phillyrea- are, 

1. Phillyrea tredia. 

Middle Phillyrea. or oval-leaved Atfock-Pri— 
vet.~] Hath a fhrubby upright ftem, branch- 
ing diffufely ten or twelve feet high ; oval- 
lanceolate, almoft entire, fmooth, oppofite- 
teaves ; and at the axillas of the branches* 
clutters of fmall greeniih-white flowers. 
Varieties.] Privet leaved — olive-leaved.. 

2. Phillyrea latifolia. 
Broad-leaved True- Phillyrea.] Hath a: 

frrong, fhrubby, upright ftem, branching 
erectly about twelve or fourteen feet high ;.- 
oval-cordatcd, fharply-ferrated, oppofite leaves;: 
and at the axillas clutters of fmall greeniih- 
white flowers. 

Varieties.] Prickly ilex-leaved — flightly- 
ferrated leaved — box-leaved — bay-leaved. 

3. Vhillyk-ea angt/fiifolia.. 
Narrow-leaved Phillyrea.] Hath a fhrub-- 

by ftem, branching moderately about eighr> 
or ten feet high; long, narrow, fpear-fhaped,. 
very entire, oppofite leaves; and-a( the ax— 
illas of the branches clufiers. of fmall whitiffx- 
flowers. 

Varieties.]- Rofemary-Ieaved — lavender- 
leaved — Ihiped-leaved. 

All thefe three fpecies- and refpeiTHve varie- 
ties flower annually in March ; the flowers- 
are univerfally monopetalous, fmall, and green- 
ifh, fo make no fhow ; and, in all the forts, are- 
fucceeded by fmall round berries, ripening in> 
autumn to a black colour, each containing 
one feed. See the Characters. 

They are all delightful ever-green fhrubs,. 
of a tree eafy growth, with "long dernier 
branches covered with a brownifh or grcyifh 
bark, and clofely garnifhed with their beauti- 
ful, foliage the year round; which, are gene- 
rally of a thick, flitF confidence, with a. 
i'mo'oth glofly furfacc, appearing very orna- 
mental at all "fea fons: fo that the fhrubs arc 
finely adapted to all the fhtubbery compart- 
ments in ailemblage with other ever-greens :. 
they alio appear well when detached here and. 
there as fingle objects ; and they formerly 
were often planted for internal hedges, to 
divide the quarters of wildernefs-works, Sec. 
in which they have a beautiful cflcd : tliey 
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are- alio well calculated for planting to cover 
an v naked wall, &c. efpecially the boundary 
wails of fore-of>urts or other principal parts ; 
in which they may be intermixed with Ala- 
arms for variety, training their branches clofe 
to rhe wall, and they will foon fpread and co- 
ver it eifeclually ; when they may either be 
fuffered to branch according to nature, or may 
he trimmed clofe every year in fpring andfum- 
mcr, which is the molt eligible method. 

No good ih rubbery, however, ihould be 
without a collection of thefe hne ever-greens: 
they may be obtained at moll of the public 
nuricries, of two or three, to four or rive feet 
growth, and the feaibn for planting them is 
autumn and fpring : ihould be difpofed in the 
raoft confpicuous points of view, there fut- 
fered to branch in their own rural manner, 
only jufc regulating w ith your knife any very 
ftra'egling and diibrderly branches. 

Their Propagation. 
The propagation of all the three fpecies of 
this genus is by feed and by layers. 

By Seed. — This mould' generally be fown 
in autumn, foon after it is ripe, and proba- 
bly it will come up the fpring following; 
though for the moll: part, the feed of all thefe 
plams remain until the fecond fpring before 
they germinate ; chufe, however, a light fandy 
foil lor the reception of the feed, which fow 
evenly, either all over the furface, covering it 
with earth an inch deep, or in fhaJlow flat 
drills about the fame depth : keep the beds 
very clean from weeds, both before and after 
the appearance of the fcedlings : giving alto 
frequent waterings in dry weather. Obfcrv- 
ing, it is proper to let them have two years' 
growth in the feed-bed : remark, however, 
at the approach of winter, it will be proper to 
arch "the bed over with hoops, or rods, in or- 
der to flicker the fecdlings with mats in time 
of feveie froft ; for they aie tender whilfl 
young ; Lu: after die fecond hi miner's growth 
they become tolerably hardy, and may then 
be bedded out either in autumn following, 
or in the enfuing ipring, February or March, 
when the weather is fettled, planting them 
in beds or nurfcry-rows to remain two or three 
years, or more, to acquire due li/.c for the 
ihrubbcry. 

By Layers. — Autumn is the bed fcafon, 
though it may aifo be performed in winter 
and ipiing} cfuifmg the young (hoots, which 
lay either by flit-laying, or by twi fling at a 
joint, and they will'be rooted by autumn fol- 
lowing ; when they may he fcparated from 
the patent plant, and planted in nurferv. lines, 
to remain till fit lor the ihrulifccrv 'planta- 
tions. 7 



PHLOMIS, Jerufalem Sage, and Leonn- 
rus. 

This genus furniihes fome eminent ihrub- 
by and under-lhrubby ever-greens, for the 
pleafure-ground and green-houfe collection; 
all of which are of upright growth, garnish- 
ed moflly with fimple entire leaves, in fome 
forts affuming a beautiful hoary whiccnefs, 
and monopetalous, ringeut, very ornamental 
flowers. 

Oafs and older, Didynamia Gymnofper- 

Charatlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, oblong, five-angled, and permanent. 
Corolla is monopetalous, with an oblong 
tube, ringent above, having the upper lip 
oval, arched, and reflexed ; and the under 
three-parted, the middle part large and ob- 
tufe. Stamina, two long and two fhort 
filaments, and oblong antheia?. Pistillum, 
a quadripartite gcrmen, a ftyle the length 
of the (lamina, and a bifid acute iligma. 
Pericarpium, none; four naked feeds lodg- 
ed in the permanent calyx. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
four common to the Engliih gardens-, all of 
which arc of a (hrubby nature, two of (hem 
hardy for the flirubbery, and two for the grecn- 
houlc. 

Hardy Kinds for the Shrubbery. 
Thefe forts are ever-greens, and are re- 
markable in having their branches and leaves 
of a hoary white colour, in which they exhi- 
bit a fingular variety. 

1. Phlomis fntticofa. 

Shrubby Yellow Phlomis, commonly called 
Jerufalem Sage.] Hath a (hrubby thick ftcm, 
branching irregularly four or five feet high, 
the ftcm and older branches having a loofc 
ragged hark, and the young branches four- 
cornered and woolly; roimdifL -oblong, ere- 
nated, hoary-whitilh leaves, by oppolitc pairs 
on woolly foot-ftalks; and from the upper 
parts of the young (hoots, large whoiled 
bunches of yellow flowers. In June, July, 
and Augutl. 

Varieties.] Common broad-leaved — nar- 
row-leaved — dwarf Cretan fage-lhrub. 

2. Phlomis purpurea. 

Purple Portugal Phlomis.] I lath an untlcr- 
fhrubby (km, branching four feet high, hav- 
ing Mender, angular, white branches; oblong, 
cordatcd, hoary leaves ; and from the joints 
of the branches whorls of deep-purple flowers, 
in June and July. 

iloth thefe fpecies profper in the open 
ground, and as they retain their hoary-whitc 
leaver, all the year, arc highly ornamental in 
Ihitibbciies; they, however, were Jurmeily 
kept 
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kept , in pots, ami- treated as green-houfe 
plants ; bur this is unnecefllry unlefs for va- 
riety, for, they will fucceed in any of the 
fhrubbcry compartments the year round 
though the Phlomis purpurea being rather of i 
more tender nature, fome may be potted and 
managed as green-houfe plants. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 
Thefe forts were formerly of the genus, 
Leonurus ; but modern botanifts have ranged 
*hem as fpecies of Phlomis. 

3. Phlomis Leonurus. 

(Leonurus) — or Lion' s-Tail, commonly call- 
ed African Scarlet Leonurus.] Rifes with a 
ftirubby branching ftera, feven or eight feet 
high, having four-cornered branches ; fpear- 
fhaped, ferrated, oppofite leaves ; and towards 
the ends of the branches, . whorls of clofe-Gt- 
ting fcarlet flowers, having ten-angled cups 
indented into ten parts ; flowering in October 
and November. 

Variety. 1 With variegated leaves. 

4. Phlomis nepetifolia. 
Nepeta-leaved Cape Leonurus.] Rifes with 

a fhrubby branching flcm, a yard high, hav- 
ing four-cornered branches ; oval leaves, op- 
pofite by pairs ; and whorls of fcarlet flowers, 
having ten-angled cups, indented into feven 
equal parts ; flowering in October and No- 
vember. 

AH thefe four fpecies of Phlomis have great 
merit as ornamental plants, both as ever- 
greens, and for the beauty of their flowers, as 
they all flower very ornamentally every year 
in our gardens ; thofe of the Leonurus kinds 
in particular make a fine appearance ; but the 
flowers of all the forts are numerous, and be- 
ing collected into large verticilli towards the 
ends of the branches, are very confpicuous ; 
they arc univerfally monopetalous, ringent, 
anil hermaphrodite. See the CharaScrs. 

The two hardy kinds arc choice ornaments 
for the fhrubbery, their hoary branches and 
leaves will exhibit a delightful contrafted va- 
riety in afleinblage with other different ever- 
greens ; fuffering them to branch in their 
own way. 

The two grccn-houfc kinds highly merit 
culture for the beauty of their flowers in par- 
ticular; they muft be potrcd in rich earth, 
and managed as other fhrubby exotics of the 
grcen-houie collection. 

Their Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is by layers 
and cuttings. 

By Layers. — The two hardy forts in parti- 
cular grow freely by layers : chufe the young 
branches, nnd lay tnern in the common way 
any time in autumn, fpi ing,"or fummcr, they 



will readily flxike root, :and:Commence propel 
plants, hy autumn .after, when they mould be 
tranfplaiited. .■■ 

By Cuttings. — Plant a quantity of young 
fhoors in fpring and fummer, in a fhady bor- 
der; give plenty of water in dry weather; 
many of them will root and make good plants, 
by the next autumn. 

Remark, however, die cuttings of the 
green-houfe kinds mould, if in fpring, be 
planted in pots, in order to be continued in 
fhelter until May ; or if the pots are plunged 
in a hor-bed, it will greatly forward their root- 
ing: though young moots planted in June 
or July in a bed or border of rich earth, ma- 
ny of them will take root, but may be much 
forwarded if covered down clofe with hand- 
glafies, removing the glafTes when the cuttings 
begin to fhoot. 
PHLOX, Lychtiidea, or Baftard-Lychnis. 
The plants of this genus are herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted, flowery perennials for adorn- 
ing the pleafurc-garden ; rifing with upright 
annual ftalks, from one to two or three feet 
high, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped and oval 
leaves, and terminated by clufters . of mono- 
petalous, hypocrateriform, reddifh, purple and 
white flowers, ornamental. 
Glafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
quinque-dented, and permanent. Corolla 
is monopetalous, and hypocrateriform, with ' 
a cylindric crooked tube, and a plane limb, di- 
vided into five obtufe fegments. Stamina, 
five filaments within the tube, and anthene 
placed in the chaps of the corolla. Pistil- 
lum, a conical flender ftyle, and trifid acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an ov3l, trigonal, 
trivalvular, trilocular capfule, having one 
oval feed in each cell. 

There are about nine or ten fpecies, the 
mod material of which for our purpofe are 
the following feven forts. 
X. Phlox glaberrima. 
Smooth Virginia Lychnidea.] Hath creep- 
ing perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, 
fmooth ftcms, near two feci high ; narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, fmooth, oppofite leaves ; and 
tie flalks terminated by corymbous cluftcrs 
of reddifh flowers. Appearing in June or 

JU,y ' D 

2. Phlox caroltmana. 

Carolina fkining-leaved Lychnidca.] Hath 

_ ftrong, creeping, perennial root ; upright 

rough ftcms, two feet high ; fpear-fhaped, 

(lift; fhining, fcflilc leaves, by pairs oppolite ; 

nnd the ftalks terminated by a flat corym- 

' us of deep purple flowers. Appearing in 

iily. 

5 I 3. Phlox 
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3. Phlox panikdata. • 
Panieulated American Phlox, or Lychnidea.^ 

Hath perennitl ^roots ; upright, herbaceous^ 
branchy Hems, two or three feet high ; fpear-j 
fliaped, rough-bordered, clofe-fiuing, oppofite 
leaves; and the ftalks terminated by a panicu-j 
lated coryir.bus ot" pale-purple flowers, Ap- 
pearing in July and Auguft. ; 

4. -pKLOfi'dhoricata. 

Divaricated Blue Virginia Phlox, or Lych- 
nidea.] Hath perennial roots; herbaceous, 
ilcn;'er, weak, divided ftems, having the 
branches divaricated, or fpreading from each 
other ; broad, fpear-thaped, feffile leaves, the 
upper ones placed alternately ; and pedunculi 
by pairs, uipponing loofe bunches of light- 
blue {lowers. Appearing in May and June. 

5. PfffcOX maculate. 

Maculated 'or -Spoited-Jialked ' Virginia Phlox.] 
Hath a perennial root; upright, cylindric, 
rough, ptirplith, white, and red-fpotted ftems, 
a yard high, branching by oppofite pairs; 
fpear-fhaped, fmooth, amplexieaule, oppoiite 
leaves; and the branches terminated by a co- 
rvmbus of bright-purple flowers. Appearing 
in |ulv and Auguft. ' - 

6. Vvllox pilofa. 

Hairy Virginia Phlox.} Hath a perennial 
root ; upright, tingle, flender ftalks, about a 
foot high ; fpear-ihaped, acute, hairy, feffile 
leaves; and the ftalks terminated by a corym- 
bus of light-purple flowers. Appearing in 
June and July. 

7. Phlox fuaveolens. 

Szeeet-fmel'ling White-flowered Phlox.] Hath 
a perennial root, upright, taper, whitiih ftems, 
about two feet high ; oval lanceolate leaves, 
fmooth on both fides, and the ftalks termi- 
nated by a corymbus of fhow-white, fwcet- 
fcented flowers. Appearing in July and 
Auguft. 

All thefe feven fpecies of Phlox are hardy 
perennials, originally from North America ; 
durable in root, but renew their ftalks annu- 
ally. Conlidcrcd as flowery plants, they me- 
rit culture in every good garden, for they 
flower very ornamentally : the flowers arc all 
monopelalous, falvcr-lnapccl, and collected 
into large confpicuous bunches at top, con- 
tinuing three or lour weeks in beauty, but 
arc rarely iuccccdtd by ripe feeds. in Eng- 
land. 

They will profper in any of the compart- 
ments of the plcafurc-gardcn, hut arc parti- 
cularly well adapted for cmbcllifhing the 
principal borders, tec. 

Moft of the Ions may be had at the public 
nuifcrica; and iht: proper feafon for remov- 
ing them is in autumn when their ftalks de- 



cay, .or early in fpring before ,they begin- to- 
moot. 

■Propagation of all the Sorts.. 
The propagation ot all the forts is by . part- 
ing the roots, and by cuttings of their young 
ftalks. 

By parting their Roots. — Autumn, when, 
their ftalks decay, is die beft feafon for this. 
Moft of the forts afford a.fufficiency of off- 
fets fonpropagation, which are to be Separat- 
ed in the uiual way, not too fmall; planting 
the ftrongeft flips where they are to remain 
to flower, and the fmaller in nurfery-rows 
for a year, to get ftrength. 

Bv Cuttings. — If any forts furnifh but a 
fparlng fupply of ofF-fets from the roots, re- 
courie may be had to cuttings of the young 
ftalks: May, or June, when the flioots are but 
a few inches high, is the proper feafon ; cut off 
a quantity clofe to the ground, and trim oft" 
their tops ; then plant them in a bed or bor- 
der of good earth, or in large pots, feveral in 
each; giving water directly, repeating it often 
in dry weather, with occafional fhade from 
the fun till rooted; or, if they are planted clofe, 
and covered with handrglaftes, it will forward 
their rooting ; removing the glaffes when they 
begin to fhoot. 

PHCENIX, Great Palm, or Pate-tree. 

It confifts of one fpecies only, an ever- 
green tree of great height and Angularity, an 
exotic of Africa and India, and retained here in 
ourftoves for variety. 

Clafs and order, Diaecia Triandria. 

Characters.] Calyx, male and female fpa- 
diccous flowers on different plants, having an 
univalvular general fpatha, protruding a 
branching fpadix, compofed of many florets,, 
each with a three-parted peiianthiura. Co- 
rolla, three oblong concave petals in the 
males, and in the females is compofed of fix 
parts. Stamina, three very ihort filaments, 
and oblong linear anthcra:. Pistil lum, a 
roundiih germcn, awl-fhaped ftyle, and acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, baccace- 
ous, unilocular fruit, containing one nearly- 
oval, very hard feed. 

The fpecies is : 

Phcknix daily lifer a. 

Date-bearing Greater Palm, or Indian 
Date-tree] Riles with an upright, Untight, 
undivided, branchlefs trunk, from fifty to an 
hundred feet high, ftuddetl with rugged pro- 
tuberances, the vcftiges of fallen leaves, and 
the middle filled \*itli pith; no proper branch- 
es, hut crowded at top with a vaft, columnar, 
fpreading cl u lie 1 of pinnatedbranch-likc leaves, 
fix or eight 'feet long, compofed of long, fword- 
(haped, complicated, ft iff', alternate loliolcs ; 
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and* atrudft: the leaves yeryjoflg: fpadjceous 
clufters of \vhiti(h flowen5, ; ifuc<je.e,ded!in the. 
female plants by clufters. of large oval berries. 

Varieties."] IVlale Date-tree, producing, male 
flowers only — female Date-tree, producing, 
female flowers- and' fruit. 

The berries of this tree are the dates of the 
fhops, imported hither from Africa and die 
countries in -the Levant. 
• This angular tree, like the reft of the Palm 
tribe, has no other branches than its large 
leaves, each of which being a eompofition of 
a leaf and branch, always arifing from the top, 
and as the old leaves fall, the ftem forms itfelf 
and advances in height; but although the 
leaves grow very tall in a few years, yet the 
ftem advances but flowly, and can never be 
expected to arrive at a flowering and fruiting 
ftate in this country; it, however, merits a 
place in our hot-houfe collections for its An- 
gularity. 

, It muft always be kept in pots of rich earth, 
and placed conftantly in the ftove ; . and if 
there plunged in the bark-bed, it will make 
the greater progrefs : obfcrving to give proper 
watering, and lhift it occallonally into- larger 
pots; . 

, The propagation of this plant is by feed, 
procured from abroad, which fow as foon as 
poflible, in pots of light rich ear.th,.and. plunge 
them' in a tan hot-bed, or in the bark-bed' in 
the ftove; giving moderate waterings,, they 
will foon come up,: which, when a few inches 
high, prick into -feparate fmall pots, plunge 
them in the hot-bed, or in the bark-bed, as 
aforefaid; where, they mav remain, giving 
frequent waterings, and fliift them into larger 
pots, according as their progrefs of growth 
may require. 

PHY LIC A, Baftard Alatemus. 

This genus is compofed of ftirubby ever- 
green exotics of Africa, for the green-houfe 
collection; are of branchy growth, obtaining 
three or four feet ftature, garnifhed with fmall 
ever-green leaves; and clufters of pentape- 
talous whitifh flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

Oafs and order, Pentantlria Mcnogyiiia. 

C/iemflers.] Calyx, many florets collect- 
ed into a head, lituatcd on one common recep- 
tacle, each having a monophyllous, five- 
p.uted, permanent cup. Corolla, each 
floret is compofed of rive acuminated fqua- 1 
mul:e fitnatcd in thebaic of the divilions ot 
the ' calyx;> Stamina, live fmall filaments t 
under the fquamula), an<l (implc antl.icrau. 
V-tsTtt-LUM, a roundifh, trilobcd. triloculare 
trivalvntu cnpfule, having a roundifh feed in,- 
each cell. 



- T^ifc irnoft -material - fpecies- in the EngliftV 
gardens are; the three following : 
i". Phylica ericoides. .. 
Heath-leaved J%//«7.] Hath a low- ftirubby; 
ftem, divided into many fpreading branches} 
fornung a bufhy head, about three feet high,, 
clofelv garni (lied with very- narrow, fmalj, : 
heath-dike, clofe-iitting leaves, round die 
|branches; and ail the branches terminated by 
clofe clufters of white flowers ; in autumn 
and" winter. - 
2... Phylica plumofa. ' 
Plumofe-fiovjcrcd Phylica.] Hath a Ipw" 
ftirubby ftem, divided and branching about a 
yard high ; narrow awl-fliaped. leaves, hairy 
at top, placed alternately on every fide of the 
branches; and the branches terminared4)y clofe 
downy heads of fringed white flowers; in au- 
tumn and winrer. ■ 

3. Phylica buxifolia. 
Box-leaved Phylica.'] Hath a ftirubby erect 
ftem, blanching four or five feet high ; fmall 
oval, obtufe, firm, fmooth, fparfed leaves, 
downy underneath; and the branches termi- 
nated by fmall heads of greenifti flowers ; in 
autumn and winter. 

All thefe fpecies are durable in root, ftem, and 
branches,. and retain their leaves all'. the year. 

They being natives of ^Ethiopia, and other 
parts of Africa, are fomewhat tender, requir- 
ing flielter here in winter, fo muft always be 
kept in pots, and placed among the green- 
houfe exotics, where they will effect a very, 
agreeable variety at all feafons, and- flower 
annually great part, of autumn and winter ; 
but do not produce feed in England. 

Their . propagation is chiefly effected by cuU 
tings and flips of the young fhoots. 

j 11 fpring, about iVlaich or April, take oft 
a quantity of young cuttings, or flips of the 
fmall fhoots, plant theni in pots of rich earth, 
which plunge in a hot-bed, or in the bark- 
bed in the ftove; giving frequent waterings, 
and occafional ftjadc from the fun, they will 
foon emit roots, and become proper plants ht 
for potting oil' feparately in autumn : 

Or young cuttings or flips planted any time 
in fummcr, particularly June and July, in 
pots as above, and placed under a hot-bed 
frame, or covered clofe with h.andrglalVes, 
watered and (haded, will alio grow, ' bur. 
will not be to forward as lliofe of the fpring 
1 plantiii'ji 

PHY LLANTHU S, Sea-fidc Laurels. 
A genus fiunifhing fome curious ever-green 
tree .and ftn ub exotics, of America and' Alia, 
for the ftove collection, growing fix. or eight 
to ten or twelve feet high, ornamented with 
beautiful largo, oval, lanceolate, and pin- 
5 T 2 nated 
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nared floriferous leaves ; and male arid female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, bell-fhapedi 
iix-parted, fprtading, coloured cups ; no pe- 
tals; three ftamina in die males, a roundifh 
germen in the females; with three ftyles, fue- 
ceeded by a roundifl) trilocular capfule, con- 
taining three roundifh feeds. 

Oafs and order, Moncecia Triandria. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Fhyllanthcs grandif alius. 

Great-leaved American Phyllantkus, or Sea- 
fide Laurel.} Riles with a tree-like ftcm and 
branches, garni (hed with large, ovate, obtufe, 
entire leaves. 

2. Phyllanthus Emblica. 



Thefe two fmall ever-green exotics form art 
agreeable variety in the green-houfe collection : 
they mud be planted in pots of light good 
earth, and managed as geraniums, and other 
(imilar green-houfe plants; they will flower- 
in June and July, and ripen feed in autumn,, 
by which, fown in the fpring in.a hot-bed,, 
the plants may be propagated ; 'alfo by cuttings 
the fame feafon, or in fummer. 
PHYSALIS, (Alhckengi) Winter Cherry. 
This genus confifts of herbaceous and- 
fhrubby ornamental plants, for the plcafure- 
ground', green-houfe, and ftove, moftiy of 
upright, branchy growth; garniihed with ob- 
oval, and heart-fhaped leaves; and 



Pinnated fiorifercus leaved Indian Phylfan-Vmal\, monopetalous, rotaceous, white and 
thus-.'] Riies with a tree-like ftem ; pinnated J yellow flowers. 



leaves, bearing flowers, and berry-like fruit. 

3. Phyllanthus Epiphyllanthus. 
Lanceolate fiorij "emus-leaved American Phyl- 

lanthtts!\ Shrubby, with large lanceolate, 
ferrated, fhining leaves, bearing flowers 
ferrarures on the edges. 

4. PHYLLANTHUS Niruri. 
Herbaceous Upright Phyllanthus.] Rifes 

with herbaceous, upright ftems, pinnated IeaveSj 
flower-bearing, and flowers peduncled. 

Thefe different fpecies effect a fine variety 
in their beautiful foliage, and the floriferous- 
leaved kinds have a Angularly curious ap- 
pearance ; arc all tender exotics, requiring a 
content refidence in the ftove ; and are pro- 
pagated by feeds from abroad, fown as foon 
as obtained, in pots of light earth, plunged in a 
hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houfe, &c. 
alfo fometimes by layers, flips, and cuttings 
by the fame affiftance. 

PHYLLIS, Baftard Hare's-Ear. 

In this genus arc retained fomc fmall, fhrub- 
byiih, ornamental ever-green exotics from 
Afia, for the green-houfe, growing with foft 
ligneous, jointed ftems, two or three feet 
high, adorned with beautiful lanceolate and 
oblong fhining leaves, and the branches ter- 
minated by fmall pcntapetalous, reflexed, whit- 
ifh-purple flowers in panicles; having fmall 
two-leaved ,cups, five fpcar-fhaped, reflexed 
petals, five ftamina, a turbinated germen, with 
two ftigmas, fuccceded by an oblong angular 
fruit, with two feeds. (Pemandria Digy- 

The fpecies in our gardens arc, 

J. Phyllis Simp/a nobla. 

C Simp/a nobla J- or Canary Bajlard Hare's- 
Ear.-] With fpcar-fhaped leaves, and in- 
dented flipula;. 

2. Phyllis indiea. 

Indian Bajlard Hare's-Ear.} With oblong 
leaves, and entire ftipulae. 



Clai's and order, Pcntandria Monogynia. 
Characlers.J Calyx is fmall, monophvl- 
lous, pentagonous, femi-quinquefid, fwell- 
ing, and perfiftent. Corolxa "is mono- 
petalous and rotated, with a very Qioft tube, 
and the limb large, plicated, and quinquefid* 
Stamina, five fmall, awl-fhaped filaments, 
having erect connivent anthera;. Pistillum,. 
a roundifh germen, filiform ftyle, and ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a fmall, round- 
ith, bilocular berry, lodged in a large, fwoln, 
pentagonous, coloured calyx, having many 
reniform feeds. . .' ■' 

There are about eight or ten fpecies in this 
genus, confifting of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals for adorning the pleafure- 
»arden, and fhrubby plants for the green- 
loufe and ftove collections. 

Hatdy Herbaceous Perennial Kinds. 
Of thefe kinds there are only two fpecies 
for our purpofe, both exotics of foreign coun- 
tries, but hardy enough to live here in the 
open ground ; one of which, Common Winter 
Cherry, hath been long a refident in our gar- 
dens. 

1. Physalis Alkchengi. 
(Alkehengi) Common Winter Cherry.] Hath 
long, creeping, perennial roots; many up- 
right, jointed, herbaceous ftems, a foot and 
a half high, branching at bottom ; garnifhed 
with large, oblong, acute, entire leaves, by 
pairs from the fame fide of the ftalk ; and at 
the axillas, long (lender pedunculi, terminat- 
ed by white flowers, fuccceded by round red 
berries, inclofcd in the large inflated bladder- 
like calyx. 
2. Physalts vifcofa. 
Vifcous berried Virginia Winter Cherry.] 
Hath a creeping perennial root ; many upright 
herbaceous ftems, about a foot high, panicu- 
latcd above ; obtufe, repand, downy leaves by 
pairs ; and at the axillas ycllowi/h flowers, 
fuc- 
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fucceeded by greenifh-yeHow vifcous Ber- 
ries. 

Both the above fpecies flower in June or 
July, and the berries ripen in autumn ; thofe 
of die firfl fort referable common red cherries, 
and exhibit a very ornamental appearance in 
autumn. 

The berries of the firft fort (Jlkekengi) are 
ufed with fuccefs againft the gravel and ftone, 
and the heat of urine; and may be eaten 
raw, or boiled in milk, and fweetened with 
fugar. 

Annual Kinds. 
There are two fpecies of the annual kind 
proper for our collection, both exotics, bur 
hardy enough to profper in the open bor- 
ders. 

3. Physalis angulata. 

Jngular Winter Cherry.] Rifes with an- up- 
right firm ftem, divided into numerous an- 
gular fmooth branches, growing two or 
three feet high ; oval indented leaves ; and 
at the axillas and ends of the branches fmall 
white flowers, fucceeded by large yellowifh 
berries. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties differ- 
ing in tome refpeel or other, but all retain the 
ipecific difference of having angular branches, 
and fmooth oval leaves. 

4. Physalis pubefcens. 
Downy Winter Cherry.] Rifes with a 

flioit ftem, dividing low into, numerous 
fpieading branches,, oblong, downy, vifcous 
leaves; and at the axillas greenifh-yellow 
pendulous flowers; fucceeded by large yel- 
lowilh berries. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties dif 
fering from one another in fome peculiar mode 
of growth. 

Both thefe fpecies and refpective varieties 
flower in June and July, and the berries ripen 
in autumn.. 

Shrubby Green-houfe Kinds. 

Of thefe kinds there are but two fpecies 
common to the Englifli gardens, both of which 
are of a. ihrubby nature ; and being exorics of 
warm countries, require flicker of a green- 
houfe here in winter. 

5. Physalis fomnifera, 
Somniferous Sicilian Winter Cherry.] Hath 

a fhrubby Item, branching three or four feet 
high, with the branches crc&; oval, fpcar- 
ihaped, downy, entire leaves ; and at the ax- 
illas giccnilh-white flowers in clutters, fuc- 
ceeded by fmall red berries. 

6. Physai.is ftxuofa. 
Plexuofe Indian Winter Cherry.] Hath a 

fhrubby Item, branching four or five feet 
high, with long flexuofe branches}. oblong, 
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slmofl: clofe-fitting leaves ; and at the axillas- 
cluflers of fmall greenifh-yellow flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by purplifn berries. 

Both thefe plants flower in June and July; 
and in favourable, warm, dry feafons, the ber- 
ries ripen in autumn. 

Shrubby Hot-houfe Kinds. 
There are two fpecies for the ftove, both- 
of them fhrubby; and being natives of die 
hot parts of India, &c. require the con- 
usant aid of a ftove to* preferve them in this 
country. 

7. Phys-alis ■ adore fcens. 
Tree-like Campeachy Phyfalis.] Hath a 

woody upright item, dividing and branching 
out at top ten or twelve feet high ; oval hairy 
.leaves, alternate below, and oppolite above; 
: andat the axillas, almoft' folitary,, yellowifh, 
revolute flowers ; fucceeded by fmall red 
berries, in dark purple bladders.. 

8. Physalis curaffavica. 
Winter Cherry of Curaffao.]. Hath an un- 

der-fhrubby branching ftem,. riling two or 
•three feet high'; oval, downy, alternate leaves j 
and at the axillas fmall, clofe-fitting, yellow 
flowers, rarely fucceeded by berries in Eng- 
land* 

The above eight fpecies of Phyfalis are the 
chief forts at prefent in our gardens; they, 
flower principally in June, July, and Auguft; 
the flowers are fmall, and confift each of one 
'rotated,, or wheel- fhaped, quinquefid petal ;. 
which in moft of the fpecies are fucceeded by 
ripe berries inclofed in the calyx, forming an 
inflated, or bladdery-like, coloured cover, open- 
ing at top, and difcovering the fruit, and ap- 
pears very beautiful in the autumn feafon. 

All the forts are retained in curious gardens 
as plants of ornament. 

The herbaceous fpecies, both of the per- 
ennial and annual kinds, fuccecd in. the open, 
ground; the former. all the year, and the lat- 
ter in fummer, and make a pretty appearance,, 
efpecially in autumn, with their beautiful, 
cherry -like red berries : oblerving, however, 
that as- the fecond fort, Phyjalis vifcofa, is ra- 
ther of a tender, nature, fome plants ihould alfo 
be kept in pots,, to move to occafional fhelter 
of a garden-frame, &c..in frofty weather. 

The fhrubby kinds, both of the green-houfe 
and hot-houfe, muft always be kept in pots 
for moving to Ihelter of thefe confervatories, 
and managed as other fhrubby exotics of 
each collcaion. 

The Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all, the forts is eafily ef- 
fected hy feed; and the herbaceous peren- 
nials likewife by parting the roots; and the 
fhrubby kinds of the grcen-houlc and llovc 
alio 
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alio by cuttings ; fee each fort under a Sepa- 
rate head as follows : 

Herbaceous*Peiennial Kinds — Thefe forts 
raav be multiplied abundantly by feed, and 
by parting the roots. ~ I. By Seed. — Sow i: 
iii autumn as foot! as ripe, or in fpring, iii a 
bed or border of light, dry foil, covering them 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants 
come up about two or three inches high, prick 
them out in nurierv-rows to ltarsd till autumn, 
then tranfplant them where they are to re- 
main. 2. By parting the Roots. — They 
multiply plentifully by the root, which may 
be parted any time in open weather from Oc- 
tober tiil March ; every Hip having fibres at 
bottom, and a bud at top, will form a good 
plant. 

Annual Kinds. — Both thefe forts are raifed 
from feed annually in fpring, in April, either 
in a warm border, or in a hot-bed, to bring 
them more forward into flower : fow the feed 
about a quarter cf an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are come up about three inches, 
high, prick them out, which if alio in a hot- 
bed for a month, it will forward them great- 
ly ; hardening them gradually to the open air. 
then tranfplant them in moift weather, with 
balls, into* the borders, pots, or places when 
thev arc to flower. 

Green-houfe Kinds. — They are beffc pro 
pagated bv feeds in a hot-bed in fpring; and 
when the plants are a few inches high, prick 
them out into feparate fmall pots, giving wa- 
ter and occaiional fhade : afterwards manage 
them as other fhrubby exotics of the grcen- 
houfe. 

Cuttings of thefe forts may alfo l>c (truck 
by aid of the hot-bed, in fpring or fummer. 

Hot-houfc Kinds. — They may be raifed 
both from feed fown in pots, and plunged in 
a hot-bed; and by cuttings in fpiing or fum- 
mer, planted in pots and plunged in any good 
hot-bed, or in the baik-bcd of the ftove, 
&cc. 

PHYTOLACCA, American Nightfhadc. 

It furnifhes principally herbaceous plants, 
one or two of which, hardy perennials, arc 
retained an ornamental plants for the plcafuro- 
gauien; riling fevcral leet high, adorned with 
large oblong and oval entire leaves ; and clul- 
tcrs of pcnrnpctalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Dccandria Dccagy>iia. 

CAarnfhn.] Calyx, none. Corolla. 
five rouudiih, concave, fprcading, coloured, 
permanent, rcflexed petals. .Stamina, ten, 
or fometimes lei's or more filaments, in dif- 
ferent fpecies, and roundifh antlicra*. Pis 
T1U.UM, an orbicular deprefled getmcti, di- 
vided on the outlidc, and terminated by ten very 



fhoft patent* reflcxed ftylcs, having' fimpto 
permanent ftigmas. Pericarpium, an. or- 
bicular, depreued, ten-furrowed, decemlocular 
berry, having a fingle kidncv-fhaped feed in 
each cell. 

There are four fpecies, three herbaceous, 
and one fhrubby; the moft material of which 
are the two following herbaceous perennials. , 

1. Phytolacca decandria. 
Decandrous Virginia Phytolacca, or Common 

American Night/hade.] Hath a very thick, 
flclhy, divided, deeply-penetrating root ; up- 
right', ftrong, herbaceous ftems, dividing and 
branching fix orfeven feet high, covered with 
a purpliih hark ; garni'.hed with large, ob- 
long, entire leaves, placed irregularly ; and 
at the joints and axillas of the ftalks long pe- 
duncuii, fuftaiiiiug each a large clutter of 
fmall decandrous and decagynous, purple 
flowers, fucceeded by depreffed ten-furrowed 
berries, ripening in autumn. 

2. Phytolacca otlandria. 
Oflandrotts Mexican Phytolacca.'] Hath a 

flefhy root; upright, ftrong, herbaceous flem, 
dividing and branching two or three feet high ; 
oval, fpear-fhaped, veined leaves, placed ir- 
regularly; and from the fide of the branches 
long pedunt uli, terminated by fpikes of clofe- 
fitting, oclandrous and odlogynous, white 
flowers ; fucceeded by deprefled, ten-furrow- 
ed berries, ripening in autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies flower in July and Au- 
gufi: the flowers arc numerous in each cluf- 
rer and fpike; each flower being compofed 
of five permanent petals, &c. fucceeded by 
berries (as defcribed in the characters), fur- 
niihing plenty of ripe feed in favourable au- 
tumns. 

The juice of the berries ftains linen and 
paper of a fine purple colour, but is not 
iafting. 

Thefe plants are perennial in root, but an- 
nual in ll.dk, which tiling in fpring, decays 
at the approach of winter. 

They may be employed as plants of orna- 
ment in any of the compartments of the plea- 
lure gaukn, hut principally in a dry fituation, 
whcie they will abide in root many years, 
particularly the fir ft fort, and flioot up new 
Italics every fpring, and produce their flowers 
and fruit abundantly, and make a good ap- 
pearance. 

The firfl fpecies, Phytolacca decandria, is 
the fort the moll commonly known and cul- 

rhe propagation of both the fpecies h by 
feed, (own in fpring, in any bed or border of 
light earth, in (hallow drills hull an inch deep; 
and when the plants are come up three or four 
inches 
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inches high, plant them opt fn mdift wea- 
ther, either in riurfery-rOvvs till autumn, or 
,at Oncejnto the places where they are to re- 
main. 

PJNUS, Pine-tree, including the fir-tree, 

j&C. ■ 

This genus comprifes a grand collection of 
noble ever-green trees, acid one deciduous 
kind, obtaining great height and magnitude, 
and of high value and worth, both for their 
beautiful growth to embellilh ornamental 
plantations, and for their great utility as tim- 
ber-trees. AH of them clolely garniihed with 
fmall, linear, acerofe leaves ; and monoecious, 
amentaceous, .apetalous flowers, fucceeded in 
the females by a fcaly conic feed-veflcl, called 
a cone. 

■ Clafs ancf order, Mpnaecia Monadelphia. 

.Charafiers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers, feparate on the fame plant, having 
fcaly calyces; the males being collected into 
fcaly bunches, and the females into an im- 
bricated cone, compofed of oblong, rigid, 
permanent fcales, each containing two florets. 
Corolla, no petals, each floret .conlifting 
only of the fructifications. Stamina, ma- 
ny monadelphous filaments having erect an- 
theras. Pistillum, a very fmall germen, 
awl-fhaped ftyle, and fimple ftigma. Peri- 
car pium, none: the feeds are lodged in the 
, calycinal fcaly cone; each feed is an oblong- 
oval hut, furniflied with a membranaceous 
wing. 

To this genus of Pima, Linnaeus has add- 
ed Abies, the Fir-tree, Cednts and Larix, the 
Cedar of Lebanon and Larch-tree ; which 
former botanifts confidered as fo many di- 
ftinct genera ; but their generic characters be- 
ing the fame in every refpect as the Pinus, 
they are now all ranged as fpecies only of that 
genus : all the fpecies of which, except the 
Larix, are ever-greens, .and rife to a vail 
height, fome above an hundred feet, with 
perfectly ftraight Items ; branching all around 
almolt to the very bottom, moflly in circular 
tiers or courles, at diihmces one above an- 
other, fprcading regularly like rays, in a fomc- 
what horizontal poiition, fliortcning gradu- 
ally towards the top, fo as to give the head a 
conical form ; and, being very clofcly gar- 
nilhed with linear, or very harrow accrofc 
leaves, appear with a beautiful majeftic 
grandeur; and arc all lb very hardy, thai they 
profper in almoll: any foil and fituation, and 
are exceedingly well adapted both for orna- 
mental and (mailable plantations. 

There are about ten or twelve diflinct fpe- 
cies : thole commonly called I'ine-irecs are 
very diltinguilhable by light from the Firs, 



and both of thefe from the Cedar of Lebanon 
and Larch-tree. The leaves -of the former 
(Pine-tree.) come out by two, three, or five, 
from the fame point and fheath ; thofe of the 
Firs come out fingly, and, in the Cedar of Le- 
banon and Larch, arife in hunches from the 
fame point, thofe' of each bunch fpread out 
every way. 

Pine Kinds ; having two, three, or five Leaves 
in. each Sheath. 
There are feveral fpecies of thefe kinds, 
with fome varieties; all hardy ever-green 
trees. 

. I. Pinus Jylvejiris. 
mid Pine-tree, or Scotch Pine, mo ft .com- 
monly called Scotch Fir.] Riles with 'an up- 
right, perfectly ftraight ftem, from about fifty - 
to fevenry feet high, or more, branching re- 
gularly ail around ; fhort, fmooth, dark-green 
leaves, two in each fheath ; but the primordial 
or firft leaves come fmgly ; and /hort pyra- 
midal acute cones. 

It grows wild in gravelly woods, in many 
of the northern parts of Europe, and in great 
plenty in the Highlands of Scotland : hence 
the name Scotch Pine, &c. 

There are vail plantations of this valuable 
tree in moil: parts of Scotland, where they 
beautifully enrich gentlemen's eftates, in 
which we may fee them profper in all expo- 
fures and foils, even on mountains and rocks, 
as well as in low moid ground ; fo may be 
cultivated to great advantage in any fituation, 
and in places where many other trees, &rc 
would not thrive. 

The timber of this tree is the common red 
or yellow deal, of great value for all kinds of 
buildings. 

2. Pinus pi no/Per. 

Pinajler, or Foreign Wild Pine.] Rifes with 
an upright, itraight Item, from fifty to fixty 
or feventy feet high, fending out large, hori- 
zontally fpreading, yellowiih branches, irre- 
gularly ; very long, fmooth leaves, two in 
each, /heath, but the primordial ones fmgly ; 
and very long, pyramidal, acute cones. 

3. Pinus pinca> 

Italian Stair Pine] Rifes with an upright, 
ftraight ftem, fifty or iixty feet high, having 
a roughi/h bark ; very long, lea -green leaves, 
two in each fheath, with the primordial oi\es 
li ugly and ciliated; and large, roundifh, tur- 
binated, clofe cones; having large eatable 
kernels. 

It is a native at Italy and Spain, where the 
kernels of the cone are in much efleem for 
eating, and are very wholefomc, and good, 
lor colds and confumptions. 

4. Pinus Stiobus. 

Strobus 
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Strobus Pine-tree, commonly called PVeymottth 
Pine.] Rifes with an upright very ftraight 
ftern, an huiu&ed feet high, or more, branch- 
ing widely around, having a very fmooth 
bark ; long, flender, dufkv-grecn leaves, by 
fives in each iheath ; and long, flender, loofe 
cones. 

It is a native of North America, and firft 
cultivated here on Lord Weymouth's eftate, 
hence the name, PVeymoitth Pine. It is a 
tree of admirable beauty; and the prodigi- 
ous height and magnitude which it attains, 
renders it of great value for its timher, and 
makes the moft excellent malls for fliips. 

5. Pinus Ttccla. 

Torch Pine-, or Three-leaved J r irginia Swamp 
Pins.] Rifes with an upright ftem to a great 
height ; having long, flender leaves, by three 
in each iheath : and large, long, loofe cones. 

It grows naturally in low fwampy grounds 
in Virginia and Canada. 

6. Pin us Cembra. 

(Cetnbra) — or Mountain Siberian Pine.] 
Rifes with an upright ftraight ftem, forty or 
fifty feet high ; having Ions*, flender, very 
imooth, light-green leaves, live in a iheath ; 
and large clofe cones. 

7. Pxncs paktjiris. 

Swamp Prickly-coned Carolina Pine.] Rifes 
•with an upright, ftraight ftem, twenty to 
thirty feet high ; very long, flender leaves, 
growing by threes in a fheath, at the ends of 
the branches, and fubcylindrical prickly cones. 

It grows naturally in low fwampy grounds 
in Carolina and Georgia. 

The above feven forts are the principal fpe- 
cics of the Pine kind; but there arefevcral va- 
rieties that belong to one or other of them, 
and are diftinguilhed in the nurferies by the 
following names and defcriplions. 

Frankincenfc three-leaved American Pine 
— Virginia clufter-coned Pine — Mugho two 
and three-leaved Mountain Pine — Jcrfey two- 
leaved prickly-coned Pine — Aleppo fpread- 
ing-branched, two-leaved Pine— dwarf two- 
leaved American Pine. 

Fir Kinds (Abies) having Solitary or Singly- 
placed Leaves. 
There are about fix fpecics of thefc forts, 
with forne varieties ; all hardy cvcr-grccn 
trees. 

8. Pin us Abies. 

(Abies) — or Common Fir. tree, commonly 
called Norway Spruce Fir.] Rifes with an up- 
right ftem, to a groat height, branchy to the 
bottom ; folitary, narrow, awl-fhapcd, fharp- 
pointcd, fmooth, dark- green leaves, (landing 
two ways; and large cones, fix or eight inches 
long, hanging downward. 



Varieties.] Red Norway fpruce Fir — White 
Norway fpruce Fir — Long-coned Cornilh 
Fir, having longer leaves, and cones eight or 
ten inches long. 

They grow naturally in Norway, and 
other northern parts of Europe, where they 
are commonly denominated Pitch-firs, becaufe 
in thofe countries great quantities of pitch, &c. 
is extradited from them ; their timber is the 
white deal, fo greatly efteemed by the joiners. 

9. Pin us canadenjis. 

Canada Spruce Fir.] Rifes with an upright, 
ftraight ftem, to a great height, branching 
from bottom to top ; folitary, very narrow, 
fltortilh, obtufe-pointed, dark-green leaves; 
and fmal! clofe cones an inch long. 

Varieties.] Canada white fpruce — red fpruce 
— and black fpruce Fir ; differing from each 
other principally in the colour of- the cooes. 
Thefe are all natives of North America. 

10. Pinus picea. 

Pitch -tree, commonly called Silver Fir.] 
Rifes with an upright very ftraight ftem, lix- 
tv or feventy feet high, or more, branching 
thinly, having a fmooth bark; folitary flat 
leaves, emarginated at top, marked with two 
filvery white lines underneath ; and has very 
long crc& cones. 

It grows naturally in the Alps, Germany, 
and in the Highland's of Scotland, and is re- 
markable for affording plenty of turpentine, 
&cc. 

11. PlNUS Balfamea. 

Balm of Gilead Fir.] Rifes with an up- 
right, ftraight ftem, very branchy almoft to 
the bottom ; clofely garnilhed with folitary, 
flat, obtufe leaves, flightly emarginated at the 
top, of a dark-green above, and marked with 
whitifh lines underneath ; and fmall rbundifh 
cones. 

Variety.] With variegated leaves. 

This tree and variety are natives of ftorth 
America ; they are remarkable for their bal- 
famic aromatic nature ; the buds and leaves 
being remarkably fragrant; and any part of 
the tree being cut or broken, it will emit 
abundance of fine balfamicjuice, or turpen- 
tine. Both the varieties aflume a beautiful 
growth, and have great merit for all orna- 
mental plantations. 

ia. Pinus americatia. 

American Hemlock Spruce Fir.] Rifes with 
an upright ftem of moderate height, brandl- 
ing thinly; narrow obtufe leaves, ranged two 
ways ; and roundifli cones. 
Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch Kinds, having 
Leaves in Bunches. 

There arc only three fpecics of thofc kinds, 
one a celebrated cvcr-grccn tree, of noted an- 
tiquity ; 
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tiqutty.; i(he others are beautiful: deciduous 
trees ; all of them valuable for ornament, and 
for tiiiibqi: plantations. .>.;•'■ ■? ■ " ' 
■ 13. Pin us Cedrus. . ■ • > 

Cedar of Lebanon.] Rifes with an upright; 
tryrilc, obtaining coniiderable height and mag-i 
njtu.de, branching horizontally around to a; 
great width : cloiely garniihed with narrow, 
acute, ftiff leaves, in bunches from the fame 
point j and largiih,' thick, clofe cones. 

Ir is a native of Mount Libanus in Syria; 
is, very hatdy, and profpefs here in almoft any 
foil and iituation. 

This famous and curious tree is the lofty) 
and fpreading Cedar fo greatly celebrated in 
fcripture; to winch many beautiful allubons. 
and comparisons are made ; and is moft cer- 
tainly a tree, of Angular grandeur, after hav- 
ing arrived to fome coniiderable growth, as 
it fpreads its horizontal branches in the molt 
agreeable form, very widely around ; which 
agrees with the allufion of the Pl'almift when 
faying — She fpreadcth her branches like the ce- 
dar-tree, lilount Libanus feems to :be the 
chief place of its-natural or .original residence ; 
•where, by accounts .of travellers, there are 
ftill a few old trees of .prodigious magnitude 
remaining! but the cones having been di- 
fperfed into many different countries, they have 
■raifed large.plantations of the. trees, which in' 
feme places are arrived to a confiderable fize ;• 
though in England there are only at prefent 
here and there fome trees that are of any con- 
fiderable growth: they, however, are now: 
raifed abundantly in all the public nurferies 
and of late years numbers of the trees have 
been planted on many eftates, for they will 
profper in almoft. any foil and expofure, and 
have great merit for all ornamental planta- 
tions; likewife as> timber-trees : the wood of 
which being of fuperior value. 

It is faid the timber of this tinetrcc is proof 
againft all putrefaction, and that it will con- 
tinue found two thoufand years : it was great-' 
ly.ufed in the buildings or Solomon's temple,, 
and other facrcd fhuctures ol antiquity. 
14. Pin us Larix— (Deciduous.) 
(Larix) — the Larch-tree, or Deciduous 
Pine.] Rifes with an upright, ftraight, whit- 
i(h ftem, to a great height ; fending out ma- 
ny ilcndei" branches all around, garnished with 
Jong, finely-narrow, obtufe -pointed, light- 
green leaves, in bunches from the fame point, 
Spreading open above; and with flowers of 
diffeient colours in the varieties; fuccceded 
by fmall, clofe, acute cones, an inch long. 

It is a native of the; Alp*, Switzerland, and 
Jtaly, &cc. which, though deciduous, is a 
tree of beautiful growth. 



. rffatSqtzes.y Common red Larch-tree, hav- 
ing reddiili flowers and.cones— white Larch- 
tree-^black American Larch-tree^-borizoii- 
tal Larch-tree - dwarf Larch-ti«'e. 
15. Pi.tjws phidula—( Deciduous.) 
Pendulous Siberian Larch.] Rifes with a 
; ftraight, . upright ftem, to a confiderable 
height, bianclung out around into many lorg, 
ilender, pendulous brandies ; garniflied with 
very narrow-linear, obtufe-pointed, dark- 
green leaves, in bunches from the fame point, 
ipreading open above ; and flowers fucceeded 
by fmall clofe acute cones. 

Ail thefe fifteen fpecics of Pinus and their 
refpedtive varieties, have very finely-narrow 
linear,- chaffy') and briftle-Jhapecl leaves, and 
unall flowers of hut little appearance, gene- 
rally produced in April and May; all monoe- 
cious, apctalous, amentaceous, and conic ; 
the males collected into conic fpikes at the 
ends of die branches ; the females into clofe 
oval cones, of many rigid fcaly calyxes, 
which together gradually grow to a hard 
fcaly cone, involving the feeds, one under 
each fcale, ripening in winter and fpring.; 
when the cones, as many as wanted for the 
feed, Diould be gathered." 

Moft or ail the foregoing Jpecies and va- 
rieties a retrees of lofty growdi, of the firit 
nagnitude and beauty, ftraight, fwift, and 
ftupendous. growers ; of which the tirft-thir- 
teen fpecies are ever-greens; the others, con- 
iifting of the Larches, are deciduous; and 
.ire all of a hardy nature, fo as to profper in 
almoft any foil and fituation ; having all great 
merit both to enrich our ornamental planta- 
tions, and moft of them alfo as timber-trees.; 
and for either purpofe they may be employed 
in anv expofure in gardens, parks, or fields, 
or either in plains, or the fides or tops of hills, 
and in woods and clumps of all forts; the 
Scotch Pine in particular is the hardieft of all 
the forts; fcarcely any country, foil, or fitua- 
tion comes amifs to it, even on the tops of 
mountains and rocks where there is hardly any 
earth, and only crevices for their roots to ftrike 
into ; in ihort, all the other fpecies of Pinus 
in general poffefs nearly the fame degree of 
lardinefs; for though they may make the 
grcateft progieis in deep and fomcwhat moid 
loils, yet they will alio thrive tolerably both in 
clayey and fandv foils, ns well as in a gravelly, 
llonv, and ilaty ground ; fo that all the forts 
may be employed almoft any where both for 
ornamental or profitable plantations : remark - 
ing, however, that the better the foil is, the 
greater progrcis they will probably make in 
their growth. 
Therefore thefc fine trees are highly proper 
5 K ■ lot 
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for plantations of all kinds, both for pleafure 
and profit ; and «wilL greatly beautify and en- 
liven the fcene, 'as well as caufe great variety 
among themfelves, by the difference of their 
leaves and cones ; and as all the forts produce 
cones abundantly, furnilhed with .plenty of 
feed, they may bceafily raifed in any quantity 
in the common ground. See their Propa- 
gation. 

It is affirmed that plantations of thefe trees, 
befides their being beautiful to behold when 
growing, and profitable as timber-trees, ren- 
der the air exceedingly wholefome by their 
balfamic and aromatic exhalations, which they 
emit, and dirfufe widely around. 

They are all very fwift growers, a6 after 
being a few years old, they often fhoot two 
or three feet in height in the com fe of one 
feafon, moftiy performing the whole lhoot by 
Midfummer ; and always afpire with one erect 
firm ihoot in the middle, forming the ftem, 
which, at the termination of every year's flioot, 
fends out a tier of branches circularly. 

Confidered as foreft or timber-trees, they 
are of great value, as their timber is the 
principal wood ufed in our buildings, &c. 
but the principal forts for timber-trees are, 
the Scotch Pine— Pinafter — Weymouth Pine 
— Swamp Pine — Stone Pine — Spruce Fir, and 
varieties — and Silver Fir. The timber of 
thefe forts is what we commonly call deal, 
and is of univerfal utility, particularly for all 
.kinds of buildings, and innumerable other 
ufes: they are alio -of great value in fliip- 
buiiding, and are moft excellent for mails, 
in which they exceed all other trees yet known, 
particularly the Scotch Pine, Pinafter, and 
Weymouth Pine ; but the latcec moft of all, 
as it often grows to above a .hundred feet high,, 
with proportionable fubftance^ 

The Cedar of Lebanon and Larch-tree may 
aifo be employed in our plantations of timber- 
trees, for they will arrive to a great lizc in 
this country,, as is evident by foine old trees 
now in fomc gardens, ice. 

Moft of thefe trees are rclinous or gummy, 
of an agreeable aromatic fmcll, but bitter 
talk-. 

It is from the Pine and Fir kinds that pitch, 
turpentine, and rofm are procured ; . being 
extracted from the growing trees,, in the 
countries where they abound, and of which is 
made a very confidcrablc mcrchandife. 

Moft of thefe trees pofl'ofs nlfo very falutary 
medical properties, A decoction in milk of 
the feeds of Pinafter, or the' extremity of the 
young branches pulled in fpring, is laid, with 
a proper regimen, to cure the moft con- 
firmed inveterate fcurvy : the branches of the 



common Spruce Fir are ufed by the Ameri* 
cans , for making their fpruce-beer. 

All the lpecics of thefe trees are propagated 
in great abundance in .the public nurferies, 
where they may be purchafed in any quantity 
at moderate rates, or may be eafily raifed from 
feed, as directed under the article of their 
Propagation. 

It is advifahle to plant out all thefe trees 
when they are young, three or four to five or 
fix feet high; or if younger, the better; as they 
will root more freely, and make much greater 
progrefs. 

The beft feafon for planting all thefe kinds- 
of trees is autumn or fpring, i.e. September, 
October, and November, for the autumnal 
planting* and February and March for the 
fpring; though they may alfo all be removed 
with tolerable fuccefs any time in open wea- 
ther in winter, from September till March ; but 
thofe tranfplanted early in autumn will generally 
have taken root before winter comes on, and 
begin to eftablifli themfelves more firmly be- - 
fore the drought o£ the enfuing fummer. 

When intended to have ornamental plan- 
tations of thefe trees,, they may be planted ; 
both in clumps and in continued, plantations, 
fometimes.by themfelves, and fome ; in aflem- 
blage with other trees of fimilar growth, (la-- 
doming the evei -greens principally, with thpfe 
of that tribe; though, for the general parr,, 
they appear to the beft. advantage when dif- 
pofed by themfelves in various elegant clumps, 
and running, plantations : obferving to have a 
proper intermixture of the different forts, and 
allow a proper, diftance between the trees, 
that they may have room to fprcad their heads 
around diftindtly, and be branchy quite to the 
bottom. Some trees of different forts may al- 
fo be difpofed as. tingle objects, in lawns, 
parks, and other fpacious openings... 

But when defigned.to.diavc any planted for - 
timber-trcesj . it is advifahle to have quite 
.young plants: not exceeding three or-four feet 
growth; and they fliould. always be planted in 
continued plantations,, and fet pretty clofc, fo 
as to draw each other up more effectually in 
height ; fonit is the length as well as. the tub- 
ftancc of this timber that greatly enhances its 
value;. therefore they may.be planted only four 
or five feet afundeiy and in feven, cignt, or 
ten years, according to their advanced growth, 
fume may be thinned out,, and in . two or three 
years after, the thinning may bo repeated ; 
and fo continue gradually thinning out the un- 
derlings,, which will do for. poles, fpars, &c\ 
and thus fliould thefe plantations be thinned 
occasionally till the principal trees defigned for 
Handing arc arrived at maturity, whereby they 
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•will a'fpire to $ great' heiglit, 5 with: fteins as 
ftraight as- an arrow. ■,■ ■ ' 

After making any plantation of -thefe trees 
either for pleafure 'or profit,' no farther ittou- 
ble orexpenfe is necefTary, than'keeping down 
large weeds, &cc. ■ whilft ' the plantation is 
young, and fencing againft cattle; for they do 
not require any trimming, as the branches of 
thefe trees fhould* not commonly, be lopped, 
.which would not only fpoil the beauty of their 
natural growth, but would retard their genera} 
growth in proportion. '■ ... 
Propagation and General Culture of all the 
■ Sorts. " 

All' the fpecies of Pinus and varieties in ge- 
neral are propagated only by feed, which will 
grow freely 'in the common ground, either in 
beds or borders of light earth, or in pots or 
boxes of the like foil, in order for moving oc- 
" cafidnally to different fituations at difFerent 
' feafons'; and the feafon for fowing all the forts 
is in March and April. 

Moft of the forts produce cones abundantly 
in our gardens and plantations, ripening- in 
autumn and winter,- containing plenty of 
feeds ; obferving to gather the cones in the 
proper time. All-thole in particular that are 
of a loofe nature ought to be gathered early 
in whiter,' otherwife they are apt to open and 
diffeminate their feeds ; but thofe that are com- 
pact; and firm may hang longer, and be ga- 
thered any time about the middle or end of 
winter, or towards fpring. The cones of moft 
of the forts are alfo lent us from the difFerent 
countries where the trees abound ; particu- 
larly the Italian Stone Pine, Cembra Pine, Ce- 
dar of Lebanon, and of feveral other curious 
forts; and are fold at moft of the public nur- 
feries and feed-dealers at moderate rates ; ci- 
ther the cones entire, or the feeds cleared from 
. the cones : the method of taking out the feeds 
is as directed below, 



It mud be obferved of getting the feed out 
of the cones, that as the cones are compofed 
of numerous hard bony fcales, very clofely 
placed, having the feeds lodged between them; 
and that fometimes the fcales' being almoft 
united, cfpccially in fome of the Pine kinds 



ing procured a quantity of ' the cones in au- 
tumn or -winter, they may be laid before a 
moderated fire, at fome reaionable diftance, fo 
as not to fcorch the feeds : thus the fcales will 
open, and the feeds may eafily be beaten out 
of rheir cells ; though fome forts, particular- 
ly the Stone Pine, Cembra, and Cedar of Le- 
banon cones, are lb clofeand hard thai the feeds 
cannot be diflodged without violence, as above 
obferved> and is generally, efFe&ed either by 
breaking them with a vice, or by boring a hole 
with an inftrument up the middle of each cone, 
then having a wooden or iron wedge-form peg 
of a proper fize, drive it through the bole, which 
will fplit and divide the cone fo as the fcales 
may be eafily removed and the feeds taken out 
ready for fowing. 

With regard to the proper foil and fituatiott 
in which to fow thefe feeds, almoft any com- 
mon light ground in the nurfery will do,' but 

tive preference, where pra&icable, to a light 
mdy loamy foil ; and as to fituarion or expo- 
fure, it may either be any of the open quarters 
of the feminary, or in a fomewhat fhady bor- 
der, in which they generally rife ftronger than 
in a full expofure, unlefs the beds, &c. are 
ftiaded occafionally in hot dry weather in fun- - 
ny days when die plants begin to come up. 

The beft feafon for fowing all the forts is 
March, but not later than the beginning of 
April. 

Having, therefore, a proper quantity of 
feed ready, and the ground prepared by pro- 
per digging, and fomied into one or more 
beds, three or four feel wide, rake advantage 
of a dry .day, and fow the feeds, fcatteriug 
them moderately thick all over the furface of 
the beds, beating them gently into the ground 
with the back of a fpade fmoothly, and co- 
ver them half an inch deep with finely-broken 
light mould ; or where there are only a fmall 
quantity to be raifed, the feeds may be fown 
in large pots, or boxes of light fandy loam, 
covering them the above depth ; though this 
practice is more particularly neceflary for the 
Cedar of Lebanon, in order to move the plants 
to a fhady fituation in fummcr, and to a funny 
warm -expofure in winter ; but for the fake of 



Cedar of Lebanon, &c. and often fo clofcly j which convenience, fome fow fever.il of the 



involve the feeds as' they cannot be diflodged 
without violence of breaking or fplitting the 
cones open with an inftrument ; though thofe 
of many of the forts will open readily by cx- 
pofingthcm bcfoic a fire, or to the Midlum- 
mcr lun, when the heat will caufe the fcales 
to open gradually, fo as the feeds will eafily 
lhfikc out ; but by waiting till fummcr for the 
hent of the fun to open the cones, wc lofe 
a year in tltc dmc of lowing, therefore Imv- 



principal Pine kinds in pots or boxes; and 
ibmctimcs, in order to forward them as much 
as poflible, fow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a moderate hot-bed juft to bring up 
the plants. They, however, will all fuccced 
tolerably in the full ground, efpecinlly all the 
Pine, Fir, and Larch kinds j and moft of the 
forts will come up in fix or feven weeks after 
fowing. 

Having, however, fown the feed, the fol- 
5 K 3 lowing 
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lowing little attendances are Decenary in re- 
fpect. to the care of .the feed-bed and young 
feedling planff. * In the .firft place obferve, 
that as thel'e feedlings generally rife out .of the 
ground with the hulk of ihe feed on their 
tops, which being once obferved hy the birds, 
they will attack them from all parts, and if 
not prevented, will pull thetn . up as, faft as 
they appear above ground; it is. therefore ad- 
vifable to defend them at this time, by fpreadV 
ing nets over the beds* &c. upon proper fup- 
port, to remain until the plants are all fairly 
come up, and have thruft their hufks off their 
heads. In the next place, it will be of advan- 
tage at this time to give occauonal flight (hade 
of mats, in hot funny days, to thofe in a full 
expofure. Give alfo occalional very mode- 
rate waterings in dry weather ; and keep them 
clear from weeds all fummer. With the a- 
bove care the feedlings will advance and form 
little flender plants by autumn following, 
though fome probably will only be furnifhed 
with a few leaves at top, and juft formed buds 
in the centre, ready to pu.'h next fpring; 
others, more forward, will likely have made a 
fliort (hoot by autumn: obferving they are to 
remain in the feed-bed till a year old: they are 
bardy enough toftand the winter without any 
covering, except the Gedar of Lebanon, which, 
if the weather proves fevere, it may be proper 
to (heller occafionally either with mats or 
a hot-bed frame : but all the others generally 
ftand the fevereft froft unhurt ; and by fpring 
following, all the forts lhould be pricked out 
into nuriery-beds. 

In fpring following, therefore, the feed- 
lings being one year old, they (hould in ge- 
neral be pricked out from the feed-bed into 
nurfery-beds: March or beginning of April is 
the proper time, obferving, to form beds for 
their reception four feet wide ; then taking up 
the feedlings out of the feed-bed with all their 
roots as entire as poffiblc, prick them in the 
cew-prepared beds, in rows fix inches afun- 
der ; here let them have two years' growth, 
when by the end of the fecond fummer they 
will have (hot fix inches, or more ; then, in 
fpring after, it is advifabic to tranfplant them 
in wider rows, alfo in the nurfcry ; obferving, 
in this fecond removal, to fet them in rows two 
feet afunder, and one at lcaft in the lines, as 
they arc to remain here till of a proper growth 
for final tranfplantation ; they will here Ihoot 
fix or eight inches more in height the enfuing 
fummer ; and in another year they will pulh 
with much greater vigour, probably make a 
fhoot of half a yard or two feet long ; fo that 
when about four or five years old, they will 
be advanced a yard or more high j and if they 



(land a year or tVyo. longer* they: will be pro- 
portionably taller, and of full fize for final 
tranfplantation. r 

Though, for a general plantation, it is moft 
advifable to tranfplant thefef forts of trees fi- 
nally when not above two or three feet high,- 
as they generally take root fooner, and fet to 
growing more freely, than trees of larger 
growth ; for although moft of the forts may 
be tranfplanted when fix or eight feet high, 
yet trees of two or three feet moft commonly 
make the grenteft progrefs. 

. However, when there is a neceffity of re- 
taining thel'e trees longer in the nurfery, it 
will be of advantage to tranfplant them every 
two years, whereby the principal roots will 
be kept fhorter, and throw out many fmaller 
lateral ones and fibres: horizontally, fo as to- 
admit of being removed with fafety; for, with- 
out the precaution of removal, trees of fome 
years' ftanding would extend theirmain roots 
to a great diftance, and be unfurniflied" with 
fibres, in which cafe large trees would be very 
liable to fail, but in the" other method, trees 
of fix or eight feet feature are fometimes 
removed with tolerable fuccefs; though the 
tranfplantation of fuch large trees of thefe 
kinds lhould only be pradifed where an im-- 
mediate fhow is required in ornamental plan- 
tations. ! 

But I fliould advife, for the -general party 
that moft of the .forts, the Pine and Fir kinds 
in particular, have their final tranfplantation.- 
when not more than two or three to four or five 
feet high, as. before hinted, efpecially where any 
confidcrablc plantation is intended, more parti- 
cularly if defigned as forcft-trees. I have, in- 
deed, aflifted in. planting many dioufands of 
the Scotch Pine, and'others, when little more 
than a foot high, on the fides of hills and 
waftc grounds, without any previous prcpa* 
ration of the foil, than juft making an aper- 
ture or. hole for each plant, and frequently 
only making a flit with the fpadc for the recep- 
tion of each, leaving them to fhift for thcin- 
felves, , and fecuring the boundaries of the 
ground againft cattle : moft of them have 
luccceded; though, in general, plants about 
two feet or a yard high are an eligible lize 
for any confidcrablc plantation. 

The fcafon for making plantations of thefe 
forts is autumn or fpring, or even in winter 
during mild weather, as already noticed. 

In taking up all thefe kind of trees for any 
plantation, oblcrvc with particular care to lailc 
them with all the roots as entire as poflible : 
prefcrve alfo their tops perfectly entire, like- 
wife all their branches, and in that fttue let 
them be planted ; only prcvioufly with your 
knfic 
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knife trim any broken or very ftraggling part 
of the root. 

"With regard to the diftribution or ar- 
rangement in the different plantations, and 
mode of planting, they are as follow: — Thofe 
defigned for enibellifhing the fhrubbery com- 
partments, and for ornamental plantations in 
general, may be difpofed both in aflemblage 
with other trees, and to form clumps, and 
pontinued plantations occafionally of them- 
felves. But thpfe intended as foreft-trees 
fliould generally be difpofed alone .in confi- 
derable plantations : and, as to the method of 
planting them, it is the fame as for other har- 
dy trees (fee Planting) : obferving, how- 
ever, where large plantations in out-grounds 
are intended either forpleafure or profit, there 
will not be any great neceffity for a previous 
preparation of the foil, with refpeel to digging 
or ploughing, only juft to dig a hole for each 
tree : the fame rule may alio be obfcrved in 
planting clumps bf them in lawns, parks, and 
other grafs-ground. Obferving, that thofe 
defigned principally for ornament fliould be 
difpofed at fuch difhinces as their branches 
may extend freely every way;- for the beauti- 
ful difplay of the head is a g'reat nierit in thefe 
trees in pleafurable plantations ; but thofe in- 
tended for timber plantations may be planted 
only four or five feet diftance, in order that 
they may draw one another up ftraight and 
tall more expeditioufly, and to admit of a gra- 
dual thinning after a few years' growth, for 
poles, &c. as already obfcrved. 

After having their final tranfplantation, they 
require but very little more trouble, only ob- 
ferving to clear them, while young, from over- 
bearing weeds; and if any la ge trees, five 
or fix feet high, or upwards, are planted, it 
is proper to fupport each tree with a flake, to 
fecure them againft the power of tempeftu- 
ous winds, till firmly rooted. 

Let all the forts take their own natural 
growth ; being careful to prcferve their tops 
perfectly entire, to (hoot up asfafi as pofiibb 
fufFering them alio to branch out in their ow 
way, for no pruning is wante'd, unlcfs the 
lowermofl tier of branches in any partial! 
trees fliould be thought too low and ftraggling, 
when thefe may be occafionally trimmed, cut- 
ting dole to the flem ; but prune no further, 
for it fliould be very fpiuingly pradifed to 
thefe refinous trees, as lopping the branches 
contributes to retard their growth, as well as 
impair their beauty. Indeed, in large forefl 
plantations, where* the trees are arrived to a 
large growth, it is cullomary to lop their 
lower branches gradually for faggots, accord- 
ing as they begm to decay, for where thefe 
9 



trees fta,nd clofe, the upper branches gene- 
rally kill thpfe below, fp that the lower tiers 
decay gradually and fucceffiyely one tier af- 
ter another ; and in which cafe, thefe, decay- 
ing lower branches may be lopped by degrees 
in winter. 

When the plantations defigned for timber- 
trees have had from eight to ten or twelve 
years' growth, it may be proper to begin to 
thin them, obferving the rules before laid 
dotyn : thofe thinned out will ferve for many 
fmaller purpofes, being careful in thinning tp 
leave a fuffieiency of the fineft plants land- 
ing at proper diftauces, to grow up for tim- 
ber. 

PIPER, Pepper. 

The plants of this genus are principally 
herbaceous and ihrubby perennials of the Well: 
and Eaft Indies, introduced here for variety 
in our hot-houfes ; obtaining in growth from 
one or two feet to five, ten, or twelve high, 
adorned with ovate, oblong, cordate, and jan r 
ceoiate leaves, and. terminal and lateral fpikes 
of fmall apetalous flowers; no (lamina, only, 
two roundiih anthers ; a large oval germen, 
crowned by a triple ltyle pr ftigma, and fuc- 
ceeded by a roundilh, unilocular berry with 
one feed. 

: Ciafs and order, Diandria Trigynia. - 

There are many fpecies: the mod noted in, 
our gardens are, 

1. Piper obtufifsHum. 
Obtufe FleJJiy- leaved American Pepper.] 

Low herbaceous, fucculent flalks; and ob r 
ovate, thick, fle/hv, nervclefs leaves. 

2. Piper reticttlatum. 

Netted -leaved American Pepper.] With 
beart-fhaped, feven-nerved, netted leaves. 

3. Piper Amalago. 

(Amalago) — or ^Jamaica Pepper.] With 
leaves lanceolate, five-nerved, and wrinkled. 

4. Piper nigrum. 

Black Indian Pepper.] With ovate, fmooth, 
moflly feven-nerved leaves. 
<;. Piper adnncum. 

Hooked ■ f piked Jamaica Pepper.] With 
ovate, lanceolate leaves, nerves alternate, and 
recurved hooked fpikes. 

6. Piper longum. 

Long Indian Pepper.] With hearted leaves, 
fomc petiolated and fome feffile. 

7. Piper, ptltatum. 

Pehated, or Target-leaved Indian Pepper.] 
With target- limped, orbicular, hearted leaves,, 
obtufely Icalloped, and umbellate fpikes. 

Several of thefe exotics arc retained in our 
(love collodions, to increafe the variety ; the 
lirll three or four forts arc the moll noted, or 
generally known; of which the firil is a. 

dwarriih 
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dwarfi/h plant: all the others are of confidei 
ably fuperifr growth ; they being all tender 
plants originally from South America and the 
Indies, require the conftant protection of our 
hot-houles in this country, planted iu potSj 
and managed as other fimilar flove exotics ; 
and may all be propagated by feeds obtained 
from the countries of their natural production, 
fowing them in pots plunged in a hot-bed un- 
der glaffes, or in the bark-bed in the hot-houfe : 
fome are alio occafionally raifed by layers and 
cuttings; and the firft fort by its rooting 
fbiks. 

PISCIDIA, Jamaica Dogwood-tree, 

A genus furnifhing for our ftove collections 
two exotic trees, of the Weft Indies and South 
America, of moderate growth ; garnifhed with 
pinnate oppofite leaves, compofed of feveral 
pairs of ovate folioles, terminated by an odd 
one ; and with papilionaceous whitifh flowers, 
having quinquedented cups, an emarginated 
riGng ftandard, two oblong wings, and moon- 
fhaped keel : ten diadelphous ftamina, a linear 
germen, and flendcr riling ftyle, fucceeded by 
an oblong, narrow, four-bordered, jointed", 
leguminous pod, of one cell, with cylindric- 
roundifh feeds. 

Oafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Piscidia Erythrina. 
(Erytkrina plnnata) — Pinnated- afli-leaved 

Erythrina, or Jamaica Dogyjood Tree.'] Pifcidia ' 
with pinnated leaves, having ovace folioles or 
lobes. 

2. Piscidia cartkaginenfis. 
Carthagena American Pifcidia.'] With pin- 
nated leaves, compofed of ob-ovate folioles. 

Both thefe fpecies are of the tree or fhrub 
kind, very tender exotics, retained here in our 
fioves for variety •, in which they may be pro- 
pagated by feed, procured from the Weft In- 
dies, Sec. by the feedfmen, of whom it may be 
obtained in the Spring, fowing it in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark bed in the ftove ; 
and the plants managed as in the general cul- 
ture of the exotics ot that department. 

PISONIA, Fingrigo. 

In this genus are two fpecies of moderate 
tree growth, exotics from the Weft and Eafi 
Indies, introduced in our hot-houfes as plants 
of variety and curiofity ; in which they grow 
with lluubby-likc ftcms, branching by oppo- 
fite pairs •, garnifhed with fmallifh oblong ob- 
vcrfc-ovatc leaves, and fmall bunches ol yel- 
lowifh flowers, hermaphrodites and males on 
two feparatc plants, having acute! y-fivc-parted 
calyxes ; the corolla tiibulous, funnel-fliapcd, 
quinqucfid, including five (lamina, an oval 
germen with one ftyle, crowned by five fprcad- 



ing ftigmas, fucceeded by a pentangular, uni- 
locular capfulc, containing one oval feed., 
Clafs and order, Polysomia Dicecia. 
The fpecies, as above, are, 
I. Pisonia acuhata. 

Prickly American Pifonia, or Wejl India 
Fingrigo.] Pifonia with fpreading fpinous 
prickles at the axillas of the branches. 
2. Pisonia mitis. 

Mild or /moot h Indian Pifonia.] With the 
branches fmpoth or unarmed, not furnifhed 
with prickles. 

Thefe plants, natives of the hot parts of the 
Indies, in this country require a conftant fitu- 
ation in the hot-houfe or ftove, and treated as 
odier fhrubby exotics. of that repofitory ; and 
are propagated generally by feeds in the fpring, 
fown in pots, and to have the afliftance of a 
hot-bed or hark-bed of the ftove, &rc. 

PISTACIA, Piftachia-nut, or Turpentine- 
tree. ~ 

This genus confifts of the tree and fhrub- 
kind, furnifhing hardy deciduous trees for the 
fhrubbery, and ever-green fhrubs for the 
green-houfe, all of them of upright growth, 
rifing twenty or thirty feet high, garnifhed 
with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and dice- 
cious, amentaceous, apetalous flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by drupaceous berries, furnifhed with 
oval nuts, which in fome fpecies are eatable. 
Clafs and Order, Diaeeia Pentandria. 
Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on diftiuct trees, the males collected 
into loofe, fparfed amentums, compofed of 
fmall fcales, each having one floret, furnifh- 
ed with a very fmall, five-parted perianthium ; 
and the females in clufters, with fmall trifid 
cups. Corolla, fmall florets without petals. 
Stamina, five very fmall .filaments, having 
large, oval, tctragonous, erect, petalous an- 
thers:. Pistillum, an oval germen, three 
reflcxed ftyles, with thick hifpid tligmas. Pe- 
ricardium, an oval berry-like drupe, hav- 
' gan oval fmooth nut. 

There are five fpecies, four of which arc 
hardy Ihrubs, moftly deciduous; the other is 
a tender ever-green for the grecn-houfe. 
Hardy Khids. 
Thefe kinds, however, though denominated 
hardy, are rather tender whilft young, at lea ft 
thofc raifed from feed, requiring fhcltcr of a 
grccn-houfc or garden-frame, in winter, till 
tour or five years old, and arc become a little 
woody. 

i. Pistacia vera. 

True Piflachia-tree.] Riles with an upright 
ftcm, branching twenty or thirty feet high, 
covered with a rnffcty "cracked bark, but the 
younger branches fmooth; large pinnated 
leaves. 
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Teayes, of two or. three pair of oval recurved- 
lobes, terminated by an odd* one ; and from 
the (ides of, the branchesfmall greeriifh flowers 
in amentums and bunches, fucceeded in the 
female trees by clufters of oval fruit, contain- 
ing large eatable nuts. 

jt is a native of Perlia, Arabia, and Syri 
from whence the nuts are brought annually, 
for. they rarely ripen here in our gardens, and 
are fold in the mops by the name of Piftachia- 
nuts. 

2. Pistacia Terebinthus. 

{Terebinthus) — or True Turpentine-tree.] 
Rifes with an upright branchy ftem, about 
thirty feet high, having a~ dark bark full of 
cracks ; pinnated, dark-green, alternate leaves, 
of three or' four pair of oval-fpear-fhaped lobes, 
terminated by an odd one;- and fmall greenifh 
flowers. 

It grows naturally in Italy and Spain, and 
from its trunk flows the true Turpentine ; but 
that of fome of our Pine-treea is commonly 
fubftituted. 

3.. Pistacia trifolia. 

Trifoliate Pifacliia-trec.] Rifes with an up- 
right branchy ftem,. between twenty and thirty 
feet high,, having; a rough brown bark; trifo- 
liate- or. diree-lobed, dark-green leaves; and 
fmall greenifh flowers. 

4. Pistacia narbonenjis. 
Narbonne Turpentine-tree.] Rifes with an 

upright branchy ftem, about twenty feet high, 
having a whitifh bark ; pinnated leaves, moft- 
ly of three or five Voundifli lobes; and fmall 
greenifh flowers. 

The firft fort is the hardieft of all the above 
four fpecies, and the third and fourth are the 
tendereft, and are often kept here in the 
green-houfe collections, alfo fomctimcs the 
common Turpentine-tree; but they may all 
be gradually hardened to bear the full air the 
year round.. 

Green-houfe Kinds. . 

5. Pistacia Lent i feus. 
{Lent i feus J — or Mafic-tree.] Rifes with 

an upright branchy ftem, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, having a greyifh lurk ; abruptly 
pinnated leaves, of three or four pair of fpcar- 
fhaped lobes, not terminated by an odd one 
and fmall greenifh flowers. 

From this fpecies and variety is collected 
the Maftick of the (hops. 

Variety,] Narrow-leaved Lcntifcus. 

All the above five fpecies of Pifacia flower 
generally in -April ; they arc imiverially cliic- 
cious, or male and female upon two feparate 
trees; are fmall and without petals, with the 
males collected into amentums, and the females 
in bunches, tnoftJyof agrccniih colour, fo make 



no {how ; and thofe of the females are fuc- 
ceeded by clufters of fruit, ripening to a blue 
or blackifh colour, inclofing the nuts f but 
thefe never ripen in England. 

With refpea to the merit of thofe trees in 
our gardens, obferve as -follows: 

The firft four fpecies are proper to increafe 
the collection in curious fhrubberies, obferv- 
ing, as they are of fomewhat tender quality, 
fome ftiould be kept in pots for moving to oc- 
cafionalflielterfrom froft whilft young, till three 
or four years old, fo as they have obtained a little 
ftrength, and become woody, when they may 
beturncd out into the open' ground, in a dry 
warm fituation ; and : ihould alfo retain fome 
in pots, to have occafional {belter among the 
green-houfe plants in fevere winters, more 
particularly the Trifoliate and Narbonne kinds; 
which two forts, if fheltered in winter, will 
often retain their leaves great part of the year; 
and being more tender than the firft and fe- 
cond, they are in many gardens retained as 
green-houfe plants. AH' thefe four forts, how- 
-ever, denominated hardy, may be gradually 
hardened to bear the full air the year round) 
as aforefaid. 

The fifth fort, Lentifcus or Mafic, is a 
pretty ever-green, of a tenderer nature than 
the other four, fo muft have ihelter, all win- 
ter, of a green-houfe ; in which collection it 
highly merits culture, as it effects a diftin- 
guifhable variety at all feafons of the year. 
. Their Propagation, &c. 
_ The propagation of all the fivefpecies isprin- 
ipally by feed ; and fome forts alfo by layers. 

By feed. — The nuts are the feed, which of 
II the forts are procured from abroad annu- 
ally, and m;iy be obtained at moft of the feed- 
ftiops and nurferies, tkc. obferving they all 
require .the aid of a hot-bed. Let them be 
fown early in fpring, in pots , of light earth, 
half an inch deep, and plunge the pots in a 
hot-bed, juft to bring up the plants: when 
this is effected, be careful to admit a large 
portion of frefh air daily, and by degrees har- 
den them to it fully in June, giving frequent • 
lefrefhments of .water all the fummer ; and in 
autumn remove the pots to die flicker of a 
hot-bed frame, or a green-houfe, to remain 
II winter; then in Fpring following, plant 
them out into fepaiare fmall pot?, which if 
directly plunged in a moderate hot-bed, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting, and let them 
forward ; but when they begin to fhoot, bar- 
Jen them to the. full air, ftill continuing a 
proper fupply of watering , and in autumn 
remove them again to a- frame or green-houfe, 
for the winter; which care muft be repeated 
to all the forts till they arc three or four years 
' old, 
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old. as aforefaid; fhifting them occafmnally , 
into larger pots. After this, moft of the four 
hardy kinds uiay be turned out into the fhrub- 
bei v compartments to remain, retaining feme; 
in pots tor removing under protection of a , 
frame or grecn-houfe, occafionally in feverc 
winters: but the Lenti/cus muft always be 
continued in pots to have Shelter in winter 
with other green-houfe exotics. 

By Layers. — M>ft of the torts may be tried 
bv this method: but the Lenti/hts, in parti- 
cular, is very commonly propagated by layers. 
Choofe the moft conveniently fituated young 
lhoots, which lay in fpring or fummer by 
common laying, and they will be moftly well 
rooted by the following autumn ; when they 
fr.ouki be taken up and potted feparately, and 
managed as the feedlingj. 

PI5T1LLUM, thePiftil, or Pointal of the 
flower, or female organ of the generation of 
plants, riling in the centre of the flower like a 
column, confifttng of the germcn, ftyie, and 
ftigma. 

1. The German forms the bafe of the Prf-: 
ttllum, and is tiie feed-bud, or rudiments or 
the feed-veffel, or fruit, and fupports the ftyle,. 
elevated like a pillar in the middle of theUower.! 
Sec Germ en. j 

2. The Style (Stylus) ftands upon the fum-' 
mit of thegcrmen, elevated like a column, and 
correlponds to the vagina in animals, being 
generally fomewhat hollow like a tube, though 
the tubular parts are often fo .fine as to be 
fcarccly perceptible, ferving to tranfmit the 
effluvia of the fecundating dull, or Polkm 
through into die heart of thegermen, or feed- 
bud, tor the purpofe of impregnating the feeds, 
and is terminated by the ftigma. See Sty- 
lus. 

3. The Stigma , is the fummit or head of 
the ftyle, appearing frequently like a knob or 
head, and when there is no ftyle, it adheres 
to the fummit of the germcn ; and its ufc is 
to receive the male dull from the antherx ; 
thence tranfmitting its vapour through the va- 
gina, or ftyle, aforefaid, into the heart of the 
feed-hud, for the purpofe of impregnation. 
Sec St rG ma. 

Each of the above parts of the Pi/lillum is 
more particularly explained under its rcl'pcc- 
tivc head. 

PiSUM, the Pea. 

This genus confifh wholly of harrly herba- 
ceous plants, one fpecics of" which, the corn- 
men Pea, an annual, is the parent of all the 
numerous varieties of Peas cultivated in our 
gardens and fields for common life, the merits 
of which, asefculents, arc liniverfally known; 
all of which rife with long, (lender, cinhous 



climbing ftalks ; garhifhed with cirrhous-pin- 
nate'd leaves, and papilionaceous flowers, 
fucceeded by that fort of fecd-veffel called a 
icgumen, or pod, filled with Peas, the eatable 
part of the plant. 

Clafs and Order, Diadelphia tDccandtia. 

CI' a meters.] Calyx is- monopiiylious, 
acutely five-patted and permanent. Co hol- 
la is papilionaceous, confiding of a broad 
heart-fliaped, re-flexed, indented ftandard, end- 
ing with a point; two Ihort, roundiih, con- 
nivent wings, and a Ihorter, comprefied, femi- 
Iunulated keel. Stamina, ten diadelphous 
filaments, crowned by roundifh a'ntherae. 
Pistiixum, an oblong compreffed germen, 
a triangular, riling, membranaceous ftyle. and 
oblong hairy ftigma. Pericarp lUM, a 
large, long, bivalvular pod, ending in a point, 
containing one row of roundiih feeds or Peas. 

The principal diftin&ion between this ge- 
nus and Lat/iyms, (Everlaftirig ■pea, ccc.) is, 
the ftyie of 'this is triangular, and that of the 
Lathyrus is plane. See Lathyrus. 

There arc fcveral -fpecies. belonging to this 
genus, -but, of which, not more thuirone ran- 
rits particular obfervation for our purpofe, 
confidered as a plant of valuable utility, or a 
profitable domeftic efculcnt for general cul- 
ture, which is the Common Cultivated Pea, 
computing, however, numerous varieties ; for 
all the forts of garden and field Peas are va- 
rieties only of one fpecics ; but whether the 
common white Pea of our gardens, or the 
grey field Pea be the original kind, is uncer- 
tain. The other fpecies alluded to are con- 
fidered principally as plants of botanical va- 
riety. 

, Cultivated Kinds. 
1. Pisum fativum. 

Cultivated common Pea."] Rifes with long, 
flender, trailing ftalks, by dafpers upon fup- 
poit, from two to fix or eight feet high ; pin- 
nated, cirrhous leaves of two or three pair of 
lanes, terminated by cirrhi, or tendrils, and 
■rave taper foot-ftalks, with roundiih, indent- 
ed fiipuhe below j and at the axillas long pc- 
dunctili fupporting many flowers, &C. 

Varieties A Common white Pea— common 
grey field Pea : each of which compiling 
many varieties. 

Each of thefe two principal varieties of 
rhis fpecics, Pi fum fnfivum, comprife nume- 
rous others, particularly the white fort ; and 
new ones arc obtained almoft every year, in 
one place or other, differing from one another 
in fomc little particular, cither in their growth, 
manner, and time of bloffbming and hearing, 
(ize and form of the pods and peas, together 
with their quality for eating j and Icveral 
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other little properties or Angularities, all of 
which are acciden,tal'yafieties, rifing from one 
another'; for fuppofe.we were to cultivate 
only any one of the varieties, we by Obferva. 
tion will find plants varying from the original 
fort, fometimes probably tor the better, and 
fome times worfe ; but the firft only is to be 
regarded; and it is by . obferving this, that cu- 
rious perfons have increafed the valuable va- 
rieties, when by examining their crops, and 
finding one plant very different from all the 
reft, or any other known fort 4 either by its 
bloffbming and bearing earlier, or fome other 
valuable fmgularity, they carefully mark it, 
and preferve all its produce for feed; which 
being fown feparately for two or three years, 
or till having multiplied them fufficiently to be 
diftributed, they are fent into die world as a 
new fort,*bearing the name probably of the 
place, or perfon who firft obtained them, fuch 
as the Charlton Pea, &c. Thus the different 
varieties of Peas are obtained, and each re- 
fpeclive variety multiplied for public fupply 
fome of which varieties differ very materially 
from one another, either by their early bear- 
ing, or by their" larger growth, or the like,' 
though fome reputed varieties differ fo imma 
terially that the difference is hardly diflinguifh- 
able. And it is to be remarked of all thefe 
acquired varieties, that although fome are to- 
lerably permanent, yet without proper care in 
favingfhe feed of each fort feparate, they will 
all gradually degenerate 10 one another, or to 
the common white or grey kind ; fo that it 
would in a manner he impoffible to pretend to 
enumerate all the varieties of Peas, or to 
give any particular defcription of all the dif- 
ferent forts ; therefore we (hall only exhibit 
a lift of the principal varieties that arc at prefent 
the moft commonly known and eftcemed; 
which, though pretty many, there arc not above 
five or fix chat have merit for general culture; 
fome of which at e moderate growers, and early 
bearers, commonly called Hotfpurs, others are 
large growers, and come lac r into bearing. 

Moft material general .varieties arc of the 
two following clafles. 

I . Principal, middling, and [mailer Kinds foi 
early and main Crops, &c. 
Early Charlton Hotfpur Pea— early golden 



Hotfpur —Nichols's early golden Hotfpur- 
Reading long Hotfpm— •Mailers' Hotfpur—- 
Orm rqd's Hotfpur — early dwarf Hotfpur— 
Lcadman's dwarf Pea— dwarf fan Spanilh Pea 
•-early dwarf frame Pea, for hot-bed frames— 
pearl Pea — chiller Pea— royal green Pea— large 
gicy Pea— crooked grey Pea — egg Pea— long 
hearing Pca«-.green iccded field Pea, for the dry 
Peas to ho/I-. white field Pea for the fame ocea- 



fion, bec— with feveral other fuppo/ed varieties 
of lei's note, that hardly differ, any thing from 
fome or other of the above forts. 

Moft of the above varieties in this clafs of Peas 
are moderate growers, rifing upon fupport of 
flicks three or four to about five feet high, in 
the larger kinds ; the dwarf forts fcarcely half fo 
much, fome not above a foot high; the greater 
part are plentiful bearers, but the moft profit- 
ably fo for general fervice in garden culture, 
in the firft five or fix -forts, proper both for 
early and main crops, producing brgeft well- 
filled pods, and continue longer in' fueccffional 
production and abundance: and of which, 
in the ear.'y Hotfpur kinds, the firft three dif- 
fer not very materially, only in fome aniving 
to bearing for gathering a few days or a week 
earlier than the others, more particularly in 
the golden Hotfpurs, which, and the Chari- 
tons,.are the moft efiimable for the firft early 
and principal general forward crops ; though 
any of the other three larger Hotfpur kinds 
are very eligible for a general and principal 
fucceffion crop ; particularly the Readings, 
Matters, and Ormrods, which have prefera- 
ble merit to make a principal fhare in the ge- 
neral crops, on being remarkably full bearers, 
and producing fine long pods regularly well- 
filled with larger-middling Peas, generally of 
equal full growth : or may alio admit fome of 
the other larger forts in a fecondary way for 
variety — and as to the dwarf Peas, they,' ac- 
cording to their fize of growth, are moftly 
■very full bearers, the pods generally fmall and 
numerous, with the Peas fmall in proportion, 
but particularly fweet eating whi'e young, 
and arc eligible to fow in fmaller portions, a 
few for early production, and a larger fowing 
for fucceffion and late crops, efpecially of the 
Lcadman's dwaif, for its very abundant bear- 
ing: likewifc fome of the forwarded: dwarf 
forts have peculiar merit for fmall earlv crops 
both in borders and frames. 

However, for the general early and princi- 
pal crops, the larger Hotfpur kinds before 
noticed are the moft valuable ; and by differ- 
ent fowings of thefe from the latter end of 
October, or beginning or fome time in No- 
vember every month till May, or occafion- 
ally fome of" the other larger forts and dwarf 
kinds, they will produce a daily fupply of 
young green Peas from May or June until 
Augull or September, though will be fucceed- 
etl jn July and Augull plentifully by the- fol- 
lowing largefr kinds of Peas. 
2. Larger-growing iVj/^ Kinds tt-v/4 l.ugyi 

Large marrowfat Peas, of talleft growth and 
largdl pods —dwarf marrowfat Pea, 1 !, of lower 
5 L growth 
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orowth and fine large pods — green mar- 
rowfat Pea, x*rj fine — Spanilh moratto Pea, 
moderately large pods — green nonpareil Pea, 
middling large pods— large egg Pea— green 
touncival Pea, of ftrong growth, and fine 
large pods— white rouncival Pea of fimilar 
growth, and large pods — grey rouncival Pea, 
fimilar to the foregoing in growth and pro- 
duction — large crooked fugar Pea, of ftrong 
growth, and" very large long bowed pods — 
dwarf fugar Pea, with fimilar pods — rofe or 
crown Pea, riling with thick ftrong ftalks, 
crowned by the bloffoms and pods principally 
at top in a large umbellate clufter, eftecmed 
more for curiolity for its fingular mode of 
flowering and bearing, than to cultivate for 
anv general crop ; though the pods are large, 
and the Peas exceeding good eating while 
young — painted-lady rofe or crown Pea, fi- 
milar -in growth to the laft, the blofToms va- 
riegated red and white, and produced in a 
clufter at top as above — large grey field pea. 

Thefe large kinds moftly aSume a ftrong 
growth, and will rife upon fupport five or fix 
leer, or fome feven or eight feet high, and 
produce fine large pods in tolerable plenty ; 
the marrowfats and Spanilh morattos in parti- 
cular bear abundantly, and are profitable both 
for family ufe and market ; but the marrow- 
fats are moft efteemcd for the main crops; 
though the green nonpareils, and the roun- 
civals, being alio fine large good Peas, are 
very eligible to cultivate as fecondary latcer 
crops, in variety with the other large kinds, 
efpecially in family gardens ; likewife, where 
there is proper fcopc of kitchen ground, the 
fugar and crown peas arc very defcrving of 
culture in the order as above, in moderate 
portions ; the former being curious in its large, 
long, crooked pods, and the young Peas there- 
of exceedingly fwect and good ; and the crown 
Pea fmgularly curious in its peculiar flrong 
growth and mode of production : fo that, a- 
greeable to thefe intimations, the different 
varieties of the above large kinds may be cul- 
tivated more or lefs as inclination or conve- 
nience may fnit. Obferving, all thefe large 
kinds arc proper to fow chiefly in fpring, 
from January and February until May, to 
fupply the table in July and Auguft ; and by 
fowing late in May and in- June, a fucccllion 
may be continued from the beginning of July 
ur.til near Michaelmas. 

( jieat an the above number of the different 
varieties of the cultivated common Peas, both 
of the rirft and fecond clafs thereof, they arc 
wholly the off -fpring of one parent fpecics, 
tint have arifcti from the feed at different pe- 
ncils of time by chance; and the rcfpcctivc 



forts, according as they occurred, nave been 
abundantly increafed by good culture fuffi- 
ciently for general fupply. 

2. Pisum Oc/trus. 

(OehtusJ—or Wild Winged Pea.] Hath 
angular ftalks growing about a yard Jong ; 
diphyilous or two-lobcd leaves, having mem- 
branaceous, decurrent- winged foot-ftalks ; and 
pedunculi fuftaining one yellow flower, fuc- 
ceeded by oblong pods, containing roundifh 
comprefied Peas. 

3. Visvxi'inarttimum. 
Afantlme Perennial Pea."} With angular 

ftalks, petioles plane, above arrow-pointed 
ftipula; : and peduncles having many flowers. 

4. Pisum Amcricanum. — American, or Cape 
Horn Pea, 

Of the above four fpecics of Pifum, the 
principal and only economically ulcful one is 
the Pifum fathum, including all its different 
varieties before explained under the faid parent 
fpecics ; moft valuably ufeful culinary vegeta- 
bles of the anriuai tribe, produced from feed 
fown annually in fpring, ice. arriving to per- 
fevStion of growth the enftiing fummer and 
autumn, yielding their abundant produce in 
thofe feafons, then wholly decay or perifh 
the fame year; the plants being of "very fhort 
duration after attaining full growth, fcldotn 
continuing longer in the fame crop than about 
two or three weeks in production, fo that a 
frefh fupply muftbe raifed annually from feed ; 
and that to have a regular fupply' of the vari- 
eties of the common Pea for ufe from the ear- 
lieft part of fummer until Michaelmas, feve- 
ral different fowings from October or Novem- 
ber until May or June are neceffary ; for as 
a crop of Peas continues but about a fortnight 
in full bearing, a repetition of fowings once 
in three weeks or a month during the above 
period, furnifhes a conftant fucccllion in con- 
tinuation four or five months. 

The other three fpecics of Pifum are only 
proper for culture, principally "for variety in 
general collections, or as may be required. 
General Obfervations. 
All the forts are hardy, and thrive in the 
open ground in almoft any common foil of a 
garden and field : obferving the early fowings 
mould generally be in a warm dry fituation, 
and the general and later crops in any open 
cxpflfurc. 

The plants of all the varieties are of trailing 
growth, though of the cirrhous-climbing 
kind ; for being fumifhed wit h cirrlii or ten"- 
diils, terminating the ends of all the leaves 
that catch hold of any adjoining bullies, or 
branchy fticks, Sec. they encounter in their 
progrcls, the ftalks thereby climb, afceud 
aloft, 
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aloft, and fupport themfelves very erect, and 
mount feveral feet high, bloffoming and bear- 
ing as they afcend in. their advanced growth : 
which indicates, that although they are pro- 
cumbent or trailing plants, they being fur- 
nifhed with clafpers for climbing, as above, 
nature feems to have defigned that the gene- 
rality of them fhould climb and erect them- 
felvcs from the earth, for the more effectually 
producing their refpective crops in the utmoft 
plenty"sisid perfection ; therefore, in their ge- 
neral culture in gardens, it will always be 
found of much advantage, in their produc- 
tion, to allow the whole or principal part, as 
far as poffibly convenient, the fupport of tall 
branchy (licks, tliree or four to five, lix or 
feven feet erect, according to the growth of 
the different varieties ; which may be practi* 
cable enough for moderate quantities, i 
places where branchy loppings of trees or of, 
any bufhy underwood, &c. can be obtained 
in fufficient plenty ; and, as garden peas are 
always cultivated in rows, by placing a range 
of fuch branchy feathered flicks along each 
row, the plants moft readily attach themfelves 
thereto by means of their cirrhous clafpers, 
and afpire faff, in height to their tops ; bloffom- 
ing and bearing as they advance, in confider- 
ably greater abundance and perfection, and 
the plants continue longer in fucceffional pro- 
duction than fuch as have no fupport, but 
permitted to trail on the ground. 

In the garden culture of peas, they are al- 
ways cultivated in rows, by fowing in drills 
two or three, to four or five feet afunder, 
according to the fmaller, middling and larger- 
growing kinds; which being not only the 
moft commodioufly effectual method of fow- 
ing Peas in general, but is alfo the moft eligi- 
bly adapted according to the nature of growth, 
of the plants, as well as for admitting of pro- 
per room between the rows to perform the 
occafional neceffary cultural work of hoeing, 
flicking, &c. and of gathering the produce, 
&c. 

Peas, comprehending the different varieties, 
rank among our molt ufel'ul and profitable 
fummcr el'culents of the kitchen garden, valu- 
able both to fupply our tables with their pro- 
duce, young and green in the pod all fummcr, 
from May, or June, till September ; and alfo 
when ripe, in'fome of the middling-fmallcr 
kinds dried and threfhed out, for dry Peas 
to lay up till winter, &c. for fevcrul very ufe- 
ful culinary purpolcs, as Peas-foup, Peas- 
pudding, &c. though the chief merit of the 
principal varieties for garden culture is for 
young green Peas to gather for immediate ufe 
during the fummcr fcafonj principally in 



June, July and Auguft, for the niam crops, 
fown at different times from December or 
January, until May, &c, but by fowing fo 
early as October or November, and conti- 
nuing it in a monthly repetition till fpring, 
then in the advanced part of that feafon, from 
March till May, every three weeks, and 
then once a fortnight until the end of June or 
July, a daily fucceffion of green Peas is there- 
by obtained, from the beginning, middle, or 
fome time in May, according to the tempera- 
ture of the feafon, till the latter-end of Sep- 
tember; though the late crops, fown after 
the middle of May, and in June and July, for 
gathering in Auguft and September, are fel- 
dom fo effectually profperous in production as 
the early and general fummer crops, being 
fometimes liable to be attacked by the autum- 
nal mildew, or much retarded by the drought 
of the ground, and heat of the weather ; how- 
ever, as in fome families young green Peas 
are in requeft as early and long in the feafon 
as poffible, in which cafe it is eligible to 
fow both early and late, but always in larger 
fupplies for the principal general crops : fo 
that the.moft general feafon for green Peas in 
full production for gathering, in the main 
crops, it may be obferved, from the above 
intimations, is principally June, July, and 
great part of Auguft, by fowing in Decem- 
ber, January, February, &c. until May; 
but by fowing fo early as October or Novem- 
ber, continuing a monthly repetition, as be- 
fore fuggefted, till June or July, we often 
obtain a regular- fucceffion from May to the 
end of September. 

Of the foregoing two claffes and different 
varieties of the cultivated Pe3s, the principal 
forts moft eligibly eftimablc for general cul- 
ture, or fupenor bearers and preferable qua- 
lity of the produce, are, chiefly the Goldens, 
Chailtons, Reading and Maftcr Hotfpurs, 
for the firft early and general crops ; and of 
the larger forts, the Marrowfats, Spanifh 
Morattos, Nonpareil, and Rouncivals, for 
the fecond or fucceffional general fupply : all 
of which are grent bearers, and excellent fine 
eating Peas ; the Marrowfats are fuperior of 
the large Peas for fwecrnefs of eating, and 
lichnels of flavour, and merit culture in 
larger crops than the others of that clafs: but 
as there are many other different varieties 
of Peas than the' above-mentioned, curious 
pcrfons, having eligible lcope of ground and 
other accommodation, may raifc any of the 
(arts, lefs or more, according as may be con- 
venient, though generally in Imallcr quantities 
than of the above-named principal varieties ; 
especially as I have generally obferved, that 
5 L 2 about 
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about five cr fix different principal forts were 
always fully fufficient for the main general 
crops, with which the table 1ms heea plenti- 
fully fupptied during the whole feafon of Peas ; 
though any of the others in requeft are alfo 
eligible, as Secondaries, to intreafe the va- 
riety, and feveral of which are very deferring 
of culture, agreeable to the above intima- 
tions. 

In the firft clafs of varieties confiding of 
the middling and fmallcr kinds of Peas, are 
comprifed feveral valuable principal iorts 
rr.oft eligible for the early and firft main 
crops ; particularly the early Goldens and 
Charltons, the Reading, Matters, and Orm- 
rod hotfpurs ; the two former coming in the 
earlieft, and the three latter are excellent for 
a full crop, with fotxie preference to the 
Readings in producing larger long pods in 
lingular abundance: though all tliefe forts 
have_ a great fimilarity, are mod: excellent 
and profitable Peas, and delirable kinds for 
principal culture, almoft the whole Pea feafon. 
and are peculiarly adapted for the early and 
principal forward crops, as they come into 
bearing fooner than the large kinds of die 
fecond clafs, by a fortnight, if both forts arc 
fown in the fame day, beginning firft vrith 
the Goldens and Charltons, for the principal 
early and firft and fecond large crops, to fow 
before and after Chriftmas, or may be conti- 
nued through the fpring fo wings, if thought 
eligible ; proceeding in the firft fowing to- 
wards the latter-end of October, or rather 
the beginning or middle of November for a 
more certain fuccefsful early crop, repeating 
the fowings in December and January, &c. 
in larger portions, at about three weeks' or a 
month's interval, or not above three weeks in 
the advanced fpring months; obferving alfo 
to fow fome good crops of the Readings, &c. 
before mentioned ; remarking, that thefc and 
the other hotfpur kinds may be fown in full 
crops in December, or January and February, 
Sec. at the above mentioned intervals; but in 
April and May once a fortnight, or eighteen 
or twenty days at mort, would be eligible ; and 
by which intervals of fowing you will have a 
plentiful daily fupply for gathering in regular 
fucceffion throughout the proper feafon, May 
or June, July and Augufl, &c. each crop 
continuing only about a fortnight or three 
weeks in bearing ; fo that the different fowings 
fuccccd each other regularly. 

All of which kinds fliould be fown in drills 
not lefs than two feet and a half to a yard 
af under ; but where dcligncd to aflift them 
with fupport of flicks, three feet and a half, 
or four feet, between the rows, is eligible ; 
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or fqr fticking, fome may be fown in double 
drills, i. e. two rows together a foot afunder, 
allowing a wide interval of four feet between 
the double rows ; fo, in cither method, plac- 
ing a range of flicks to each row of Peas, 
when arrived to a proper growth of fix or 
eight inches. 

have, in fome early crops of Hotfpurs, 
advancing to bearing foon in May, per- 
mitted the gleanings to ftahd for feed, which 
ripening pretty forward in June, have threfh- 
ed them out and fown them directly ; and the 
plants coming up in a few days advanced 
freely to full growth, and produced a crop of 
Peas the fame year for gathering in Auguft 
and September. 

Refpecling the other varieties of Peas r 
ranged in this firft lift; fdme_of the dwarf 
forts are eftimable for their early production, 
fuch as the dwarf Hotfpur, proper to fow 
early on warm borders, and others for early 
crops in frames; and fome are lingular and 
curious in their dwarfifti growth, requiring 
but little room, comparatively, in their cul- 
ture, and bear very agreeably, according to 
their peculiar nature, and are eligible to culti- 
vate occafionally in fmall fecondary crops for 
variety, fown any time in the -common fea- 
fon, January, February, or March, till May 
or June ; but generally more abundantly 
in the Leadman's dwarf, for its great proiifi- 
cation, and which may be fown both in the 
early and middle feafon, or in any of the 
fpring and fuminer months, till June or July, 
as it alfo fuccecds peculiarly well for a late 
crop in autumn : all of which dwarf kinds 
are fown in drills two feet afunder, and 
generally have flicks to run upon, propor- 
tioned to their growth ; and with refpedt to 
the other larger forts of Peas comprifed alfo 
in the faid firft clafs, they, although not 
poffefied of any fupcrior property for princi- 
pal culture, arc moftly tolerably full bearers, 
and very good common eating Peas ; any of 
them are eligible to cultivate occafionally, as 
may be required, to furnifh a greater variety 
of different forts for the table ; and may be 
fown iu the common middle feafon, January 
or February, March and April, &c. in drills, 
the tliftance intimated for the principal Hot- 
fpur kinds. 

And of thofc of the fecond clafs, compre- 
hending all the principal largcft varieties of 
Peas, the greater part arc molt excellent forts 
to cultivate for the main fucccffional and 
general latter crops; and for which occafions 
a confiderahlc fliare fhould always be allotted 
in every garden, &c. where there is ample 
fcope of ground to admit of their culture ac- 
cordingly ; 
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cordingfy : preferring principally the Mar* 
row fats for the large main crops, and as fe- 
•condaries, the Spanifh Moratto, Nonpareils^ 
Kouncivals, and egg Pea ; all of which may 
be fown in any of the fpring months, or in 
repeated monthly fowings from December, 
January or February, in open weather, till 
May ; though, in March nnd April, a fowing 
every three weeks or fortnight is proper, and 
once' a fortnight in May and June, and 
which different fowings will furnilh principal 
crops in full bearing in July and Auguft, 
and fmallcr fucceffional productions in Sep- 
tember; but obferving, in the principal general 
fowings, ftill to give preference to the Mar- 
rowfats for the chief crops, particularly the 
dwarf kind, for principal culture ; fecotidary 
to thefe two forts, the Spanifh Morattos, then 
the Nonpareils and Rouncivals, &c. and of 
the latter it is proper to remark that they are 
not only proper to fow any time in common 
with the others as above, but are alfo pecu- 
liarly eligible for late crops, fown in April 
and May, or even till June, as thefe forts ge- 
nerally endure the drought of fummer better 
than moft of the other large kinds ; however, 
where variety is in requeft, any or all the above 
forts, if approved of, may be fown at dif- 
ferent times, lefs or more,' as required ; alfo 
the fugar and crown Peas, the- former curious 
in its large bowed pods, and the Peas thereof 
moft fweet easing ; and the crown Pea is a 
lingular curiofity in producing its large 
bunches of bloffom and pods crowning the 
top of the ftalks in a curious manner : gene- 
rally,-!'!- the whole, beginning with- the Mar- 
rowfats, not earlier than December or prin- 
cipally in January or February, March and 
April, Sec. firft the dwarf kind,- which in- 
deed, in fome refpects, is rather preferable, or 
more eligible for general continuance in fow- 
ing than the large marrowfats, as this fort re- 
quires confiderably more room to grow, and 
taller flicks for the plants to run upon to their 
lull length, olherwife they do not fuccced in 
good perfection ; ' but with fuch afliftance, 
however, they hear wonderfully ; fo that 
where there is every convenience, it is proper 
lo fow both thefe forts ; and as many of the 
approved kinds of the others as may be 
thought expedient, cither as general or fc- 
conclary crops* 

According to the different fcafons of fow- 
ing for the feveral crops, different cxpofures 
and fituations fhould he obferved as much as- 
conveniently practicable ; fuch as, for the 
earlier fowings .in October or November, 
and December, fhould allot fome warm iouth 
borders under walls, palings, or hedges, &c. 



or fome dmilar warmerr dry compartments j 
and for fowings after Chriftmas, may gene-* 
raH« allot more open fituations, except where 
no fowings were performed before that-periodf 
in which cafe it will be proper to have the 
firft fowing on a warm border, &cc. as above, 
that the crop may come in as forward as 
pofliblc according to the time of fowing ; but 
for the general or larger forward and great 
main crop of any of the varieties of Peas to 
fow in January, or February and March, Sec, 
Ihould be principally in the open main quar- 
ters of ground; and generally in, at leaft, 
doubly larger portions, than the earlier crops. 

And, as before obferved, as a crop of Peas 
generally continues but a fortnight or three 
weeks in full production, proportionable 
frequent repetition' of different fowings every 
month is iuJifpcnfably requisite, efpccially in* 
principal family gardens where a conltanf 
daily fupply is demanded ; but in confiderable 
large crops in market gardens and fields for 
public fupply, where required only during the 
principal Pea feafon of June and July, &c. 
probably about four, five, or fix different fow-- 
ngs, from November, December, or Ja- 
nuary, &c. till Aprih may be fufficient; 
however, where ajegular fucceffion of Peas 
is required from the earlieft to the lateft fea- 
fon, Ihould repeat the fowings every month 
in open weather, before Chriftrnasj or even 
at intervals of only three weeks; ifbegan fow- 
ing at the oarlicft period, in order thereby to 
have the greater chance againft accidents 
from inclement weather in winter, and the 
depredation of vermin during that feafon j -but 
from about Chriftmas till March, fow in 
open dry weather, once or twice every 
month, and from that time once- a fortnight 
or every three weeks, till the middle of May, 
or in that- month and June, moderate fowings ■ 
once a fortnight, for late crops ; making alfo 
trial of- a fmall fowing the early part of July 
for a lateft produce in Septembct ; and fome- 
times, in fine autumns, continue- in a fmall 
production till October. 

But where it is only required to have mo- 
derately forward, and fome good general crops 
in regular fucceffion during the principal fea- 
fon, the proper time for fowing, and the moft 
certain awl fuccefsful for good plentiful pro- 
duction, is from December, or beginning, 
middle, orany time in January, when open tem- 
perate- weather, continued every three weeks 
till the end of April, which will afford plentiful 
crops of peas in )une, July, and greateft part 
of Auguft : or February, March, aud April, 
is a moft fuccefsful feafon for lowing general 
full crops, -for plentiful bearing two or tlires 
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months in the principal feafon of Peas, June 
and July till the middle of Auguft; after which, 
the produce is generally lefs abundant and in- 
ferior in growth. 

When, in the main crops of Hotfpurs and 
the Marrowfats, &c. it is required to have the 
latter fuccced the former regularly in bearing, 
both forts being fown on the fame day, or 
•within a day or two of each other, the Hot- 
fpurs will come in fooncft about a fortnight, 
and the Marrowfats will arrive to bearing in 
regular fucceffional order accordingly, in pro- 
per growth for gathering : and, if Marrowfats 
and Rouncivals are fown in the fame order, 
they will advance to production nearly in ii- 
milar fucceffion, the Marrowfats a week be- 
fore the others. 

In all the different fowings in the general 
varieties, the plants are always to remain 
where fown, to attain perfection in their 
general growth and production, though fome- 
times a few are tranfplanted, on particular 
occafions, for early production ; fuch as either 
when the main earlieft. fowings are cut off by 
the feverity of the winter, &c. or omitted 
fowing an early crop at the proper feafon; 
or fometimes, exclufive of any of thefe occur- 
rences, a fmall portion is fown early, or a 
little before or after Chriftmas, either occa- 
fionally in a moderate hot- bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, under a frame, &c. 
or fometimes fown thick in one or more large 
pots, and placed in a hot-houie, forcing-houfe, 
or any common hot-bed, juA to raiie the 
plants as forward as poflible, about an inch 
or two in growth, when, in either method, 
inuring them gradually to the free air, gene- 
tally every mild day, giving protection ot cold 
nights, fr'ofl, and other inclement weather, 
until the feafon commences fomewhat fettled- 
ly temperate in January, or early in Febru- 
ary, &c. then, being thus defended over the 
inclement feafon, tranfplant them into fome 
warmcft fouth border in a row clnfc aloiu 
under the wall, or other fmiilar fence, equal 
ly in a fmall neat fhallow drill : they thus 
have a chance of coming into bearing at the 
mod early period of the natural ground crops 
Likewife for railing the molt early crops of 
Peas in frames by hot-beds, bcc. the plants be- 
ing prcvioufly raifed by fowing, as above, in 
November or December, &c. and when an 
inch or two high, arc tranfplanted into freflt- 
prepat cfl hot-beds of dung or tan-bark, under 
frames apd glaffes ; or fometimes, when raifed 
as above, are tranfplanted into beds of natu- 
ral earth under framcn and lights, but arc ob- 
tained much forwarder in hot-beds; how- 
ever, cither of which arc only praflifcd occa- 



fionally for a fmall earlieft crop, an places 
where there are all proper conveniences, and 
that a few young Peas are in particular re- 
quell: as early as poflible, March, or April, 
.&C. But, as before obferved, all the general 
crops of Peas, early, middle, and late, are 
always Ibwn in the full ground in rows to 
remain for full growth. 

The whole in the different crops being 
always neceffarily cultivated in rows, as ob- 
ferved before, by fowing the feed or Peas in 
drills drawn in the earth with the corner of 
an hoe, thefe fhould be drawn about one to 
two inches deep, or but little more, according 
to the lizes of the Peas, feafons of the year, 
and nature of the foil, generally fhallower in 
winter and wettifh ground, than in the ad- 
vanced warmer feafon, and dry light foils; 
and being careful to allow requilite abundant 
fpacc between the lines or ranges, according 
to the growth of the different forts of Peas 
intended, for the free admiffion of fun and air, 
as well as for performing the neceffary cul- 
ture, and room to go between to gather the 
produce without breaking down the plants. 
Allow, therefore, the fmaller kinds not lefs 
than two feet, or two and a half, between the 
rows ; but if intended to give them flicks to 
run upon, allow three feet at leaft, or rather 
three and a half, between the lines in rich 
ground ; and the larger kinds fhould be allow- 
ed a yard or more between the rows even 
when no flicks are intended; but if deligned 
to flick them, four or five feet is requifite for 
the largeft forts, fuch as the tall. Marrowfats 
and Rouncival kinds. For it is mofr. necef- 
fary, where practicable, to allow all the forts 
flicks: placing a range of any fort of tall 
branchy flicks, or brufh-wood, along each 
row ot' plants, when about half a foot high, 
for them to climb upon for fupport, whereby 
they will produce double the quantity of Peas, 
as when fuffercd to trail on the ground. This, 
however, though not generally practicable 
where large quantities are raifed in fields for 
the fupply of maikct; yet for moderate quan- 
tities in private gardens, where flicks can be 
readily obtained, it fhould never be omitted, as 
the advantage will be mote than double. 

Obferve always to allow mote room by a 
foot, between the rows for thofc crops that 
you defign fliail have fupport of flicks, than 
thofe that are not ; for Peas that have fupport 
always grow flrongefl; and if they have not 
proper room, the plants of the different lines 
will interfere, and both interrupt the growth 
of each other, exclude the necellary mfUience 
of the fun and air, and not admit of room to 
gather the Peas without breaking the plants, 
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(o the great diminution of the crops ; but give 
them proper room and fup'porr, and you will 
reap the advantage in proportion. 

But when intended to allow Peas fupport of 
flicks, forne may be fown in double rows, 
with very wide intervals between, that is, be- 
ginning at one end of the ground, fow two 
rows together, only a foot alunder ; then, if 
for the Hotfpur kinds, leave a fpace of four 
feet, or if the large kinds, five feet, and fow 
two more rows a toot apart ; then allow an- 
other wide fpace, and fow other two clofe 
rows, &c. and fo proceed throughout : by this 
practice you have the ground equally filled as 
if the rows were fingle and clofer ; and by the 
abundant -room in the wide fpaces, it admits 
all the advantage of fun, air, and of gathering 
the produce freely without incommoding the 
plants. 

Seed Peas of all the forts are fold at all the 
feed-lhops and nurferies at moderate rates, 
commonly by meafure, as by the bufliel, peck, 
&c. or in fmaller quantities for private gardens, 
by the quart or pint. 

Their Propagation and General Mode of Cul- 
ture. 

As to propagation, all the forts are raifed 
from feed, i. e. the Peas fown annually : the 
plants being but of one feafon's duration, an 
annual repetition of fowing is consequently 
-neceflary; and as thofe of one fnving con- 
tinue but a fhorr time in bearing, fcveral fow- 
ings are requifite each feafon, to continue the 
fucceffion for the table all fummer; each fow 
ing to remain where fown, chufing a warm 
border, Sec. for the earliefl crops ; and for the 
fucceeding ones, any of the common open 
'quarters arc the mod eligible, in a free ex- 
pofure, diffant from fliade of trees, &c. and 
open to the free air and fun ; fixing on the 
drieft. warm foil for the forwarder crops, any 
common foil for the main crops, and the 
moiflcrt parts for the late crops. 

The general feafon for fowing is any time 
in open weather, from the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or any time in November, until May or 
June ; but remarking, that during the above 
period feveral different fowings are neceifary, 
in order to keep up a conflant fucceflion of 
young Peas for gathering fcveral months in 
fnmmcr, i. c from May until September; for 
thole fown in October or November, if they 
lurvivc the winter, come into hearing in May 
fiul June, and by repeated fowings at a month, 
three weeks', and a fortnight's interval, till May, 
; 's we before remarked, they will furnifh a 
»'onfknt fupply of Peas all the Cummer; and 
Jiiofe fown late in May and in June, or oc- 
c «lionally the beginning of July, very often 



continue a moderate fupply in autumn till the 
end of September, and fometimes a few in 
October. With regard, however, to the ear- 
lieft fowings, from October or November till 
the beginning of January, they are liable to 
accidents from the feverity of the weather ; 
and if they all ftand the winter, thofe fown 
in October or November will fcarcely be a 
fortnight earlier in bearing than thole fown 
fix weeks or two months after : it is, never- 
thelefs, proper to begin early, and repeat the 
fowings at the intervals before mentioned, that 
there may be a fufficiency for fubflitutes in 
cafe of accidents ; and alfo, if they all furvive, 
that there may be a regular fucceffion of crops 
coming into bearing, 10 afford a daily gather- 
ing through the whole feafon. 

But, in order to have green Peas as early 
as pofiible, recourfe is had to the affiftance of 
hot-beds, by the aid of which, young Peas are 
obtained in March and April, and continued 
till the coming in of the natural ground crops 
in May or June. 

We, however, will firft proceed with the 
culture of the feveral principal crops in the 
natural way ; then by hot^beds. 

Hotfpur Kinds for the early and firfl general 
Crops. — In the latter end of October, or ia 
November or December, as may be conveni- 
ent, begin to fow the earlieft crops ; thougli 
in warm gardens' it is always advifable to 
fow a few in the two former months ; but in 
general, or efpecially in open grounds, Novem- 
ber and December is time enough to begin 
any principal fowing, chufing the earlielt 
Charlton or Golden Hotfpurs ; and for their 
reception prepare a warm louth border, or 
fome other dry, flickered, funny fituation ; and 
in a- dry clay draw driils by hue, ranging fouth 
and north, to enjoy the greater advantage of 
the fun's influence, making the drills an inch 
and a half deep, and two feet and a half at 
ieaft afunder; but if defigned to allow them 
fticks, three feet and a half will be the more 
eligible diflance, as we before obferved : then 
having the feed, or Peas, fcatter them evenly 
along the middle of each drill, rather fomc- 
what thickim at thofe early fowings in win- 
ter, becaufe they arc liable to accidents from 
the attacks of vermin, and the inclemency of 
the feafon ; covering them in evenly with the 
earth, either with a rake or hoe, or turned in 
with the feet ; being careful that they are all 
equally covered the depth of the drills ; and 
then with a rake lightly trim the furfacc 
fmooth, which tinifhes the work of fowing. 
The Iceds will begin to germinate in a tort- 
night, if mild weather, and will come up in 
three weeks or a month, feldom in lets time 
at 
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#i this feafon ; when the plants are to be ma- 
naged as hereafter directed. 

Having thus performed the firft fowing of 
the Hotfpur kinds, then, agieeable to the 
aforementioned rules, another fowing fhould 
be performed in three weeks or a month af- 
ter; but if you fowed in October or early jn 
November, it is advifublc to repeat the fow- 
ing in a fortnight or three weeks, for fear the 
firrt ihould fail ; and after this continue fow- 
ing once in three weeks or a month all winter 
in mild weather, the fame kinds, not forget- 
ting towards fpring to fow a principal crop of 
the Reading and other large Hotfpurs; ob- 
ferving, as the feafon advances, the fowings 
may be in more open expofures, and more 
in quantity than the early fowings ; and as the 
ipring draws on, the fowings ihould be repeat- 
ed o'tcner ; as, for inftuuee, f rom about Chrilt- 
mas till the beginning of March or April, it 
ihould lie once in three weeks; and from that 
time till May, once a fortnight will be neccf- 
fary, efpcciafly as the warm weather increafes, 
in which it will be particularly eligible. It 
mult be obferved, however, thefe frequent 
fowings arc principally to be underftood for 
practice in private gardens, for the fupply ot 
fuch families that require a daily fucceliion 
of young Peas during the whole feafon ; but 
for large quantities in fields, where. onlv a 
fucceflion of general crops are required juft 
during the principal Pea feafon, June, July, 
and Auguft, three or four to five or fix dif- 
ferent fowings from November or December 
until March or April may be fufficient, as be- 
fore intimated. 

Ail the different fowings will come up re- 
gularly in fucceffive order ; but the winter and 
Ipring' fowings differ materially in the time 
they require to germinate and come up ; thofe 
fo\vn any time in winter arc fometimcs three 
weeks, or near a month, before they come up ; 
but thofe fown towards fpring come up fooner; 
and March and April fowings will often rife 
in lefs than a fortnight, cfpc< ially thofe fown 
in April ; and fometimcs fowings performed 
in April and May will come up tn a week. 

In the above fowings may introduce fomc 
of tiic dwarf Peas any time from .December, 
January, or February, in fmall or moderate 
portions till May or J tine ; and of which the 
Leaclman's-Dtvarf, before obfcrvcd,is alfo very 
fuecefsful both for middle and late crops. 

Any of the other Peas of the firft clafs may 
alfo be fown as above for variety. 

According as the plants of each fowing come 
up, and have advanced two or three inches 
high, it is proper to begin tltc firft culture by 
drawing a little earth with a hoc, or fmall 
9 



rake, lightly up to their flems on each fide of 
every row, to ftrtngthen them and forward 
their growth ; repeating the earthing once or 
twice at proper intervals, more or lefs as oc- 
cafion may require ; at the fame time cutting 
down all advancing weeds : and when the 
plants are fix or eight inches high, thole you 
defign for flicks fhould then be (licked. 

But as the earlieft crops," that come up in 
November or December, ate often in danger 
from the feverity of frofts, it is, therefore, 
proper, when the plants are about an inch or 
an inch and a half high, to draw a little fine 
eaith lightly up to their ftems, in a dry day: 
likewife it will be of much advantage to give 
orc.afional protection to the earlieft plants in 
fevere weather, by covering them lightly with 
long, light, dry litter, of the ft raw kind, or with 
mats; which, in private gardens, where there is 
but a moderate quantity in warm borders, might 
be more cafily effected : this need only be 
pradtifed in very rigorous liofls ; but be fine to 
uncover them every fine day in temperate wea- 
ther ; and the moment the froft breaks, discon- 
tinue the covering entirely, for they rnuft by- 
no means be kept too clofe, which would draw 
them up weak and tender; but bv a judicious 
protection, the crop is often prcierved in to- 
lerable condition, and forwarded much fooner 
to bearing than if it had been left entirely 
expofed ; obferve, alfo, that according as the 
plants advance, repeat the earthing up a little at 
a time in dry mild weather, two or three times 
till fpring ; it will protect them the better from 
froft, ftrengthen, and forward their growth: 
this is all they require during the winter. In 
fpring hoe up ail weeds, and give them a final 
earthing, an inch or two up their ftalks; and 
then, if intended to allow them flicks, let it 
be done when the plants are fix or eight 
inches high : having branchy Hicks of three 
or four feet length, fliik a range of them 
along by each rj\v of Peas, on the foutherly 
fide of each row ; the plants will readily catch 
hold, and gradually afcend by their tendrils, 
blofloming as they advance ; if, when in blof- 
fom, the weather Ihould prove dry and warm, 
fou c good waterings in a morning will he 
beneficial culture; and when the blofloming 
plants arc advanced fomc conliderablc height, 
if they arc then topped, it will promote the 
pods fctting more expeditioufly, and arriving 
fooner to perfection. 

As to the other fuccccding crops of the Hot- 
fpur and other kinds, all they require is hoeing 
up the. earth to their ftems, and cut up all weeds 
when they appear; and thofe dcligned for 
(licks, fhould always be flicked as foon as 
they arc half a foot high, or a little more, be- 
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fore the plants begin to fall down to one fide ; 
providing fticks for this pnrpofe, about four 
or five feet long, and place one range to each 
row of Peas : placing them principally on the 
fouth or rooft funny fide of the rows, becaufe 
the plants naturally incline towards the fun, 
and thereby more readily attach themfelv.es to 
the (ticks. 

Larger Kinds for fuccejjional and general 
Crops. — With refpect to the larger kinds, fiich 
as the Marrowfats, Spanifh Morattos, &c. we I 
may begin fowing in January, the dwarf 
Marrowfats firft; though February, March,: 
and April, is a very eligible feafon for fowing: 
the general crops of all. the large kinds ; .ob-| 
ferving to chufe a free expofure in the raoft 
open quarters, there drawing drills by line,! 
about an inch and a'half or two inches deep,; 
and not lefs than a yard afundcr ; but if to bej 
flicked, four feet, and for the largeft forts four| 
feet and a half to five feet, in fingle or double' 
rows, agreeable to former intimations: fow 
the feed thinly along the middle of each drill,; 
and draw the earth evenly over them with the* 
rake, hoe, or feet, covering them equally the 
depth ofthe drills, and rake the furface fmooth. 
Repeat the fowings once a fortnight or three 
weeks ; though as the fpring and the warm 
feafon advance, once a fortnight will be pro- 
per, efpecially from the beginning of April 
until the end of May; or in May and June, 
may fow a few. once in ten or twelve days: : 
late fowings, however, performed from the 
middle of May till about the .middle of June 
are feldom very fruitful, being often attacked 
with the mildew ; but in family gardens it is 
proper to endeavour to have fome as long in 
•the feafon as pofTible. 

When the different crops of thefe are come 
up about three inches high, hoe up earth to 
them on each fide of the row ; and cut down 
all weeds, repeating the hoeing occafionally 
according as the growth of weeds fhall require; 
and when they are half a foot, or eight or ten 
inches high, thole you intend flicking lhould 
-have the fticks placed to them : obferving, thefc 
large forts require fticks fix or feven feet high 
at lcaft, placing them on the funny fide of the 
tows, as we faid for the Hotfpurs. 

Late Crops. — Any of the forts, either Hot- 
fpurs or larger kinds, that arc mofl approved 
of, mny be continued fowing all May and 
until the middle or latter ondof June ; like- 
wife in May and June, and-beginning of July, 
may fow fomc of the dwarf Peas before men- 
tioned for late production ; and I would ob- 
serve of the larger kinds of Peas of* the fecond 
clafs, defigncd for late crops, it would be pro- 
per to low a larger portion of the Roiuicivals 
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for the IateiT crops of all, on account of their 
being rather the hardielV to ftruggle with the 
rummer's heat and drought ; and thereby ge- 
nerally moft to be depended on for a late' pro- 
duction, in any tolerable abundance : though 
Peas of any fort that arefown aftei May is 
out, are rarely fo fuccefsful as the preceding 
crops, they being liable to be much retarded 
by the heat and drought of the feafon, and 
frequently attacked by the mildew, &c. it is, 
however, worth the trial, and if they bear but 
a few after the general feafon, they will be a 
rarity ; obferving generally, for late crops, to 
allot fome of the moifteft ground, efpecially 
where there is choice of foil and fituation.; 
and in fowing the later crops in May and 
June, if the weather fhould prove very dry 
and hot, it will be of importance to foak the 
Peas in foft water fix or eight h:>urs previous 
to fowing, otherwife water the drills well; 
either of which will promote their riling very 
expeditioufly and more regularly together. 
Other general Remarks relative to alt the 
Sorts. 

I have obferved, in performing the different 
fowings of Peas, with refpedt to the -intervals 
of time between the fowings, it was a good 
rule, in the different principal forts, that as 
foon as one crop appeared fairly above ground, 
to fow another to fucceed it, of the fame kind, 
fuch as Hotfpurs to fucceed thofe of that clafs, 
and the fame of the marrowfats, and other 
large forts, whether in winter, fpring, or fuin- 
mer ; fo continuing it tp every crop, which 
will be found an infallible rule in fowing, fo 
as to have a regular fucceffion of crops fol- 
lowing one another in bearing. 

And if a crop of marrowfats, &c. and ano- 
ther of Hotfpurs are fown on the fame day, 
the Hotfpurs will come into bearing a fort- 
night the fooneft, and the marrowfats will ar- 
rive to a bearing ftate about the time the others 
are going out, juft in due time to fucceed 
them : mark this, therefore, when intended to 
have thefe forts, form a regular fucceffion to 
each other. 

Such crops of Peas that you defign to aflift 
with fticks for fupport, fhould always have 
the fticks placed when the plants are from 
about fix to eight or ten inches high, whilft 
they maintain their upright pofition of growth ; 
and as at that height they begin to emit ten- 
drils, they will very readily attach themfclvcs 
to the fticks. 

With regard to the fticks proper for flick- 
ing Peas, it is incumbent on us to procure 
fuch that arc branchy, or fumifhed with many 
fide fhoots, and of proper length, according 
to the forts of Peas thoy arc intended to fup- 
5 M port; 
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port ; they may he either the loppings of trees, 
or anv bufhy underwood that is welt feather- 
ed with fmall lateral branches the whole length, 
for the plants to run upon ; obferving, that if 
for the Hotfpur Peas, to prepare them about 
four or five feet long ; but tor the large kinds, 
' fix or feven feet length will he requifite, or 
more for the iargeft marrowfats, &c. trim- 
ing' than all fomewhat fan-fauSion, fo as the 
branches may fpread only two ways, to range 
the wav of the rows of the plants, and fharpen 
the lower end of each : being thus prepared, 
.place one row of fticks to each line' of Peas ; 
which will be fnfficient, efpecially if placed 
on the mod funny fide 1 of the rows,,becaufe 
the fun's influence will incline all the plants 
that way, and thereby more readily encoun- 
ter with the fticks; placing the fticks about 
a foot afunder, or a little more or lefs, fo as 
the branches of the different fticks meet ; and 
as foon as one row is fticked, then with a hoe 
draw a little earth up to the oppofirc fide of 
the rows of plants, to lay them towards the 
fticks : when the whole is fticked, if" the tops 
of the fticks appear very ftraggling and very 
unequal, you may run over them with your 
knife or garden-fhears, jufl topping them to 
fome little regularity. ' 

In gathering the product of Peas, both 
hands ought always to be employed, one to 
hold the peduncle,' or foot ftalk of the fruit, 
wlu'le the other pullsthc pods, otherwife the ftem 
or main ftalk of the plant, being flender, fragile, 
and weak, would be liable to he broken. 

The gatherings ftiould always be regular ; 
according as the pods fill, never let them 
ftand to grow old, but gather them whilft 
young and green, as they are then in greateft 
perfection for eating, and the plants will con- 
tinue longer in bearing. 

A crop of Peas continues only about a fort- 
night in full hearing, during' which time 
they will fumifh a plentiful gathering of pods 
in their ultimate perfection ; though in moift 
lho%very weather they fometimcs continue 
(hooting and flowering three or four weeks; 
but the produce after the firft fortnight is ge- 
nerally inferior both in quantity and quality j 
hence the ncccflity of repeated fowings every 
three or four weeks, 

As foon as any crops of Peas, that have 
been fticked, arc paft bearing, take up all the 
fticks, and tic them in bundles, and let them 
upiight in any diy corner; they will fcrvc 
another year. 

Early Culture by Hot-beds. 
By Hot-beds — Where it is required to have 
a few green Peas as early in the year as pofli- 
hie, ret ourfc is had to the afliltancc of hot- 
beds, as wc before faid, and the proper fort 



of Peas for this purpofe are the early dwarf 
kinds, which by this aid may be brought to 
bearing in. March and April, and the follow- 
ing is the method. 

It muft be previoufly obferved, that it is ra- 
ther moft eligible to raife the plants firft in the 
natural ground, fown in October or Novem- 
ber, having occafional protection from froft ; 
and when one or two -inches high, thentranf. 
plant them into the hot-bed, in January or be- 
ginning of February ; for by this practice the 
luxuriant growth of the plants is fomewhat 
checked by removal* fo as they will ftioot mo- 
derately within due compafs,. and thereby will' 
bloflbm and bear fooner and more abundantly* 
In October or November, therefore, pre- 
. pare to fow in a warm, dry, fouth border, or 
otherwife in fome limilar dry flieltered com- 
partment of light good earth, formed into an- 
oblong bed of proper dimenfions to have pro^ 
tection of a frame, See. -in rigorous weather: 
then having fome early dwarf peas, fow them 
in drills about a foot afunder, in the manner 
as for the common crops, when the plants arc 
come up, and advanced a little in growth, 
.then in a dry day draw fome fine earth up to 
their ftems, as you (hall fee occafion;. ob~ 
ferving, if the froft- ftiould let in fevere, von 
muft afford them protection, either of frames 
or coverings of mats,. or elfe fome long ftrawy 
litter; being careful", however, to expofe them 
every favourable day ; and they will thus be 
continued in free growth, and good ftrength. 
for tranfplanting. 

Or if omitted Cowing as above, or when 
defirous to have fome plants with, greater cer- 
tainty as foon as-pofliblc in the proper feafon 
for hot-bed planting, they may be forwarded 
by fowing the Peas in a moderate hot-bed in 
December or January, under Frames, &c. 
and when the plants are up, admit plenty of 
free air every temperate day, and defended of 
nights, and from froft, Inow, and cutting 
cold; — or fome fown in large pots, may be 
placed in a hot-houfe, &cc. to bring up the 
plants quickly for tranfplanting into the intend- 
ed hot-bed in January, — or fometimcs Peas 
arc fown at once in a hot-bed in December 
or January, finally to- remain for bearing : 
but it would be generally more eligible to have 
the plants previoufly raifed an inch or two 
high, cither by early fowing in the full ground, 
or forwarded'emder frames, or in a hot-bed, 
ficc. as above, for tranfplanting at once in a 
frclh-made final hot-bed, which will be the 
moll fuccefsfui for a profperous earlier pro- 
duff ion. 

Therefore, by either of the above methods 
of railing the plants for tranfplanting in th<f 
hot-bed culture, they, when advanced one or 
two 
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(■wo inches in growth, or but little wore, arc 
.of proper Size for tranfplanting into the allot- 
ted hot-bed finally to remain for fruiting. 

Then in mild weather, towards the middle 
or latter end of January, or beginning of 
February at fartheft, prepare a hot-bed for 
one or more of the IargetV three-light frames 
and glaffes ; the hot-bed may be either of 
dung or taii ; the latter where it can be ob- 
tained eafily at a moderate expenfe^ is con- 
Jiderably the beft hot-bed for this purpofe : 
however, of either of thefe. materials make 
the hot-bed two feet and a half or a yard 
thick, and cover it with frames and lights, 
and when arrived to a moderate temperature 
of heat, put on the earth for the reception of 
the plants (fee Hot-beds). Chufe any light 
good dry earth, and lay it eight or ten inches 
thick all over the bed ; then in a dry mild 
day, take up the plants, railing them with their 
roots as entire as poflible, with what earth 
nv.ill readily hang about the fibres ; and drawing 
fmall drills in the earth of the hot-bed, from the 
back to the front of the frame, a foot and a 
half afunder, and about an inch deep, put in 
the plants in the drills, not more than an inch 
apart, covering in the earth clofe to their roots 
and ftems, and give a very light watering, juft 
to fettle the earth; which done, put on the 
lights ; being careful to raife them occafion- 
qlly at the upper end to give vent to the fleam, 
&c. ohferving at firft planting, if in funny 
days the plants mould flag, give a moderate 
ihatle in the middle of the day till the plants 
have taken root. 

After this you will admit frelh air to the 
plants daily in fine weather to ftrengthen them, 
by tilting theupperendof the lights according to 
the temperature of the bed and outward air ; 
.but keep them clofe in cold nights, and cover 
alfo with mats ; give occaGonal moderate wa- 
terings in fine days.; and as the plants advance 
in growth draw a little earth up to their flems 
once or twice ; repeating the moderate re- 
i'refhmcnts of water frequently as the warm 
fcafon advances which may be given more 
freely when the plants arc in bloom : obferv- 
ing according to the advanced growth of the 
plants and incrcafed warmth ot the weather, 
to give a larger (hare of frefli air in propor- 
tion ; and when they arc in bloflom, oblervc 
if the fun at any time appears too violent for 
them through the glafles, it is advifable to 
give a' very flight (hade an hour or two in the 
hunt .of funny days ; likewifc when in full 
bloflom and fruiting, be furc to admit plenty 
ol free air, even fometimes in fine days (hove 
the glades entirely off; Hill alio continue the 
waterings more abundantly dining the time of 



fetting and growth of the pods, and indulge 
them with the benefit of warm, (howers/ 

Thus the plants may be brought to bearing 
in Match or April, and by a fuccefiron of two 
crops, in hot-beds made at three or four weeks 
interval, and managed as above; you may- 
continue a fupply till the natural ground crops 
come into bearing in May. 

Sometimes for early forced Peas, whei'e 
there is the accommodation of fruit forc- 
ing-houfes, hot-walls, &c. of any forr in 
cultivation in January, &c. a few.eatlieft 
kinds, either previoufly raifed in young plants 
an inch or two in growth, as in the hot-bed 
culture, or in default thereof feed fowm ; and 
either of which being in pots, are placed in 
the faid departments ; or fometimes, where 
there are internal borders of earth, fome 
young plants, as above, may be placed therein 
where room admits: the internal moderate 
heat of the above departments, efFedtcd either 
by bark-beds, &c. or fire, or both occafion- 
ally, in a requifhe degree for forcing the fruit- 
trees to early production, will forward the 
Peas proportionally, as to have fome for ga- 
thering in the moft early feafon, in a fmall 
portion. The general heat of a pine-apple 
hot-houfe or (love, is rather too ftrong for 
the above occafion in early Peas. 

Hints rcfpecTnig the Culture in Fields. 
In the field culture of Peas, where defign- 
ed to raife crops in order to g3ther the pror 
duce green and young for the fupply of mar- 
kets, November, or rather December, is time 
enough to begin the firil fowings, efpecially 
in open expofed grounds ; choofing a dry light 
foil for the forward fowings. 

As to the forts ot Peas, any of the Hot- 
fpurs for the forward crops, as obferved in 
the garden culture, and for a general crop the 
Reading Holfpur is excellent ; and fecondary 
to that foit, the Mailer's and Ormrod's, &c. 
but of the large kinds, choofe the marrowfats 
and Spanilh morattoes for the main crops. 

The ground for their reception is prepared 
by proper ploughing and harrowing ; drills 
are then to be drawn with a hoe crols wavs 
the lands, or if with a drill-plough length- 
ways, two feet at lead, or two and a half 
afunder for the Hotfpurs, and three for the 
larger forts ; no flicks being intended for thefe 
large field crops ; and having fown the feed, 
cover them in either with a hoe or rake, though 
this is fometimes performed with a harrow; 
but the hoe or rake will cover them more 
evenly, ami ahuofl as. expeditioufly. 

When the plants come up they mufl be kept 
clean from weeds, by broad-hoeing ; but this 
is fometimes performed in fields, by horfe-l\oe r 
5 M a ing 
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ing for the fake of expedition ; which having 
hoes fixed in a fort of plough horizontally, is. 
drawn by a horfe between the rows, a man 
holding the plough-fhafts to guide it ; but as 
this can only cut down the weeds, a common 
drawing nian-hoe rauft be ufed to earth up 
the plants ; though this is often difregarded in 
the field- culture, it however proves very be- 
neficial to the crop. 

Saving Seed of all the Varieties. 
To fave feed Peas of the different varieties 
as perfect each in its kind as poflihle, fome 
of each fort fhould be fuffered to ftand entire- 
ly for that purpoie, or rather fow fome of 
each purpofely in different pints, and fuffer 
the whole produce to remain and ripen for 
feed : this, however, in private gardens is 
raiely well attended to, for it is a very com- 
mon practice to gather all the prime whilft 
young and green for the table, and let the glean- 
ings remain for feed, which, although they will 
grow very well, and bear in tolerable plenty, 
yet the produce for the generality will be more 
Icanty, fmaller, and tend to degeneracy. 

Obferving* however, that when intended 
to raife a quantity purpofely for feed,, they 
fhould be fown in February in fome open 
ground, in rows two or three feet afundcr. 
no flicks being required, and when the plants 
come up, keep them clean from weeds by 
hoeing, and hoe the earth up to their items 
once or t\vice. 

When they are in bloom, examine them 
row by row, to fee if there is any degenerate 
fort to pull it out, or if any improved variety 
is difcovered, to mark it ; which is the only 
method to. preferve both the purity of the 
known forts, and to procure new varieties; 
for example, if amongft the Hotfpurs any large 
forts appear, remove them directly ; removing 
alfo any Hotfpurs, &c. from amongft the 
large kinds, and different forts of any of thefe 
fiom each other; and if any new fort difco- 
vers itfelf either by flowering earlier than all. 
the reft, or poffefling fome other fingularity, 
or noticeable merit for culture, it being care- 
fully marked, the feed thereof may be faved 
feparate, to fow alfo feparatc to furnifh a pro- 
per increafe. 

According as the feeds of all forts ripen in 
July and Auguft, which is difcoverable when 
the pods change brown, and the feed becomes 
a little hard,, tct the haum be cut or pulled 
up in dry weather, and expofed in heaps in 
the fun, turning them every day ; and when 
the feed is become perfectly dry and hard, it 
may cither be tlnelhcd out directly, or 
flacked up in the dry till another opportunity ;. 
but whencvet it is thrclhcd, keep each fort! 



feparate, and' when properly cleaned, put then* 
up alfo feparate, in bags or facks, with a label 
to each, expreffing the variety. 

PLANTATIONS, Plantations of trees, 
woods, &c. 

Plantations of trees, &c. greatly embellifh 
and improve eftates, ,as well as ornament the 
adjacent country ; and thofe formed into woods 
for timber-trees, prove not only very benefi- 
cial to the owners, but may be faid to be a 
public convenience to the country around, to 
have the opportunity of purchafing wood in 
the neighbourhood, for the various purpofes 
of buildings, fencings, making all forts of 
hufbandry implements, as carts, waggons, 
ploughs, &c. and for innumerable other ufes; 
alfo Tor furntlhing fuel, a very effential ar- 
ticle. 

In former ages this ifland abounded in na- 
tural plantations or forefts, which fpread; 
themfelves over the furface of the country, 
to a very confiderable extent, and compofed 
of various forts of lofty trees of prodigious- 
magnitude, all blended promifcuoufly together, 
and all of fpontaneous growth. Thofe vaft 
forefts were never planted by any human hand, 
fuch only have been employed tor ages in cut- 
ting them down, for in many places there 
were fuch a profufion of ufelefs wood, that, 
large tracts were obliged to be cleared by de- 
grees in order to cultivate the ground.for other 
purpofes; which, together with the neceffary 
demands for the timber from time to time for 
buildings, &c. and that owneis of eftates, 
reaping conGderable advantage from the fale of 
their timber, continued by degrees, one gene- 
ration after another, grubbing up their tim- 
ber without meafure ; and few ever planted 
any in lieu of what they cut down; fo that 
in many parts there is almoft a general de- 
molition of woodland, and many. confiderable 
eftateshave fcarcely any timber of value left 
{landing. 

Every poffeffor of eftates, either of large or 
moderate extent, will reap great plcafure and. 
advantage in dedicating fome. (hare of his land, 
to plantations; for in eftates of whatfoever. 
extent, they give grandeur and ornament to- 
the premifes,. as well as an air of fertility and' 
riches; and thofe large plantations dcfigncd 
for woods, will, alter the ffrft eight or ten 
years, bring in great profit by a gradual thin— - 
ning of the underwood, bolides leaving a luf- 
ficiency of ftandanls to attain full growth : 
in the mean time the plantations in general 
will contribute exceedingly to the beauty of 
the cftatc; for how delightful it is for 

Ivcllers to behold the noble plantations «'» 
grovcs,jhickcts, clump*, &c. varioufly difpofed 
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in parks, and on the boundaries of fpacious 
lawns, 'and the like places* formed of a great 
variety of beautiful trees and fhrubs, and to 
fee grand avenues of lofty growth, leading to 
or from a ftately manfion, or fome main 
road, or adjacent town ; and in the out- 
grounds to obferve the Plantations of wood- 
lands, &c. ranging along the fides of hills, 
plains, and other grounds occafionally ; but 
in eftates how fertile foever the foil, yet it 
appears naked and barren without a proper 
{hare of Plantations; on the other hand, when 
eftates are beautifully diverfified with Planta- 
tions, the whole. may be faid to form a fort of 
pleafure-garden ; efpecially as in the home- 
ward Plantations we may have commodious 
walks of gravel and fand, both private, fhady, 
and fheltered, fome ftraight, others difpofed in 
varied winding turns in the ferpentine way, 
bordered with hardy fhrubs and flowers, which 
will afford moft agreeable walking at almoft 
any feafon of the year, as in fummer they af- 
ford a fcreen from the vehement heat of the 
fun, and at other times flicker from hoifterous 
winds, and cold piercing blafts; there, may he 
alfo here and there receffes or places of retire- 
ment, leading by private turnings from the 
principal walks ; with glades or openings of 
grafs-ground in the midft of the moft extend- 
ed parts of the Plantations. See Pleasure- 
Garden.. 

No land-holder, therefore, let the extent 
be almoft ever fo moderate or confiderable, 
but ought to appropriate a proportionable fh are 
to commodious Plantations as foon as pofiible, 
either for ornament or emolument,, or both, 
where the extent will admit, as there is hardly 
any eftate that does not afford foil and fitu- 
arion proper for the cultivation of all our 
hardy trees, See. and in many places, fome 
eftates often furnifli particular foils improper 
for grafs and corn, yet adapted to the growth 
of many forts of trees, which' would form 
good Plantations. - 

In fhort there is hardly any foil fo barren 
and untraceable but what will rear a growth 
of trees and fhrubs of fome Ipecies or other, 
both for ornament and advantage and there 
is fcarccly any kind of tree fo had but may 
be railed to one or other of thofe ptirpofes : 
any very poor ground, orfuch that lie wade, 
or at a great difhuicc, cannot be better im- 
proved than in Plantations ; even although a 
trad} of land (hould he fo poor as to rear no- 
thing but a crop of afpen trees, alder, and 
willows, yet the profits even of thefe pro- 
ductions will exceed what many may think. 

So that there is a great number of exam- 
ples to encourage, and warrant fuccefs in 
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Plantations, to reward the pofleflor not only* 
with the pleafure of ornamenting his lands* 
and that of beholding their growth, but alfo 
with profit fufricient to compenfate for the tradt 
of land occupied, and labour in planting. 

But to many perfons, the neceflary ex- 
penfe attending the making a Plantation, and 
knowing that they muft wait feveral years 
before the trees have made any confiderable. 
progrefs, or can reap any advantage there- 
from, often proves an obftacle in attempting, 
the profecntion of that buiinefs ; but as to 
the expenfe of planting, if you raife the 
plants in vour own grounds, it will not prove, 
near fo great as many might imagine, efpe- 
cially as a fmall fpot of feminnry or nurfery- 
ground will raife plants enough-- in three or 
four vears to plant a great many acres of land,, 
both ornamental and woodland and by the 
latter, the expenfe of railing and planting, 
ihem, together with the lofs of time in wait- 
ing a few years till the plants attain fome 
growth, will be compenfated by the firft fall 
or thinning of the underword, in- eight or 
ten years after planting ; and the ftools or 
roots remaining lhoot up again, in many of 
the deciduous kinds, and afford a lopping eve- 
ry eight or ten years, exclufive of the due 
portion of ftandards left at proper diftances,- 
to attain full growth for timber, as aforefaid. 
J ■ One particular precaution in making Plan- 
tations, is the judicious choice of fuch trees- 
as are the beft adapted to the nature of par., 
ricular foils, which may vary exceedingly in. 
eftares of great extent ; however, fuch trees^ 
as we find daily growing by road-fides, hedge- 
rows, and in any adjacent grounds, are rough- 
{ketches of what the land will produce. 

As to the forts of trees and fhrubs proper 
for Plantations in general, there is a vaft va- 
riety, both of the deciduous and ever-green 
tribes, that will profper in the open ground in 
any common foil. See Deciduous and 
Evergreen Trees, &c. 

It is of importance, in making any confider- 
able Plantation, to choofe principally young 
plants, of from about two or three to five or- 
ten feet ftaturc, which always prove more 
fuccefsful than older trees ; for although fome. 
perfons, being in haflc to have Plantations- as ■ 
forward as poflible in a few years, tranfplant 
tall trees, perhaps twelve or fifteen feet high or 
•more, particularly for ornamental Plantations ; . 
yet younger growth always take root fooner, 
and more firmly cftahlilh themfelves, fo as to 
form confiderablv the fined Plantations at laft,. 
and be of longed duration ; for although large 
trees of fifteen to twenty feet height, efpe- 
cially of the deciduous kind, may with care 
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be tranfpl.mred, fo as to grow, and probably 
thrive tolerably for Tome years, yet trees 
more than ten, twelve, or fifteen feet high, of- 
ten tail, by not rooting firmly like young 
plants, and after fome years ftanding, have 
hardly made any Ihoars, and at laft gradually 
dwindle and periih ; therefore large trees fhould 
never be employed for Plantations only on par- 
ticular occalions, where a few may be necef- 
fury to form an immediate fhade or blind, &c. 
in fome particular place ; hut for general 
work, be perfuaded to employ chieflv young 
plants, either of your own railing, or purchafed 
from the nurferies. And for principal timber 
Plantations in particular, I would choofe fnch 
plants as are only from about two or three, to 
five or fix feet in height, or eight or ten atmoft : 
generally having thole of the fame Plantation, 
nearly of equal growth. See Plantinc. 

All the different forts of trees and ihrubs 
proper both for ornamental and timber Plan- 
tations, may be had at all the public nurfe- 
ries moderatelv reafonable ; though perfons 
accommodated with fcope of ground, ,may 
eafdy raife many forts for their own private ufe, 
by the methods directed under the refpectivc 
genera : a fmall nurfery will raife trees and 
ihrubs enough to plant many acres of land. 
See Nursery. 

Obferve, that where Plantations are intend- 
ed principally for ornament, as great a variety 
as poffible of the different forts of hardy trees 
and fhrubs fhould be employed, to afford the 
greater fourcc of entertainment ; and fhould 
tonfift both of lofty and middling trees, down 
to the humbled fhrub. See Deciduous and 
Ever-green Trees. Difpofmg thedecidu- 
ous and ever-green plants principally in fe- 
parate compartments ; fomctimcs arranging 
the tree-kinds by themfelves, fomc in run- 
ning varying Plantations, towards the boun 
daries of fpacious lawns, parks, paddocks, 
&c. others in avenues, groves, thickets, and 
clumps, as aforcfaid, varioufly difpofed in dif- 
ferent parts ; and fometimes arranging the 
trees and fhrubs together, in forming fhrub- 
berics, wildcmefs, ihady walks, and wood- 
works; placing the taller growth backward, 
and the lower in front ; bordering the whole 
with the mod beautiful flowering ihrubs, and 
fhowy ever-greens, efpccially next the prin- 
cipal walks and lawns ; oblcrving to .vary the, 
form of all the fcvcral compartments, fomc- 
timcs by moderate fwceps and curves outward 
and inward, of different dimensions, other puts 
in long eafy bends, varied projections and 
breaks, fo as to divcifify the fecne in fomc' 
imitation of natural Plantations. Allow proper 
diftonccs, in planting, which may be from 



five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet ; for cx„ 
ample, the tall trees defigned for continued 
Plantations may be from ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet, varying the diftance in different: 
parts, according as light and fhade, &c. may 
be proper ; and thofe in groves, may, if open 
groves, be fifteen or twenty feet diftance, and 
clofe groves ten or twelve';, for thickets, five 
or fix feet, or clofer in particular places where 
a very dark fhade, or thick coverture of wood 
is required ; and in clumps of *rees, may al- 
low from five or ten to twenty feet between 
the trees in each clump, varying the diftance 
occafionallv, as alio the forts and numbers of 
trees in each, from two or three, to five, ten, or 
more ; likewife the form of the clumps ; fomc 
may be triangular, others quadrangular, pen- 
tangular, &c. and fome in -curves, others it) 
ftraigkt lines, to caufe the greater variety. 
And as to the fhrubbery clumps, and wilder T 
nefs compartments, where the trees and fhrubs 
are employed promifcuoufly together, they 
may be planted from five to ten feet diftance ; 
the taller growth being placed backward eight 
or ten feet afunder, placing the lower plants 
gradually forward according to their gradation 
of ftature, to the loweft in front, as above 
obferved, at four or five feet diftance : and if 
the trees and fhrubs of the plantations in ge- 
neral a-re difpofed fomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater advaa- 
tage. 

!ut when defigned to form large Planta- 
tions into woods, &c. compofed principally of 
foreft and timber-trees for profit, particular 
forts muft be chofen, confiding both of de- 
ciduous and ever-green trees. Of the deci- 
duous kinds chufing the oak, elm, afh, beech, 
chefnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, maple, fy- 
camore, plane-tree, poplar, lime- tree, wal- 
nut-tree, wild cherry-tree, mountain-alh, 
larch-tree, willow-tree, hazel tree, \c. and 
f the evergreens, the pine-trees, firs, ce- 
dar of Lebanon, holly-tree, bay-tree, lauicl- 
trcc, yew-tree,. ever-green oak, box tree, and 
fomc others. See Forest Trees. The 
particular defcription and culture of all of 
which forts, deciduous and ever-greens, arc 
exhibited in their proper genera. They. arc all 
hardy, and will grow in aJmoft any common 
foil, rich or poor, and moftly nlfo in dry or 
moift ground, high or low ; allotting, how- 
ever, particular forts to very low marlhy foils, 
furh as the willow, fallow and oiler, poplar, 
alder, and other aquatics, which will pro- 
•fper in places that arc in a manner covered 
with water, and arc the moft proper forts fo; 
the cmbcllilhiug and improvement of Inch 
grounds : all the other forts will fucceed in 
any 
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any other mote upland places out of water ; 
obferving, with refpeft to difpofiti'on;- the de- 
ciduous and ever-greens fhould generally be 
feparate, as obferved for the ornamental Plan- 
tations. But the trees of the fame tribe may 
fometimes be intermixed, and fometimes dif- 
ferent forts in feparate divifions or quarters, 
as oaks in one, elms in another, &c. remark- 
ing likewife in timber Plantations, that all 
the trees fhould be planted pretty clofe toge- 
ther, i. e. not more than three, to four or five 
feet di (lance, in order that they may mutual- 
ly draw each other up tall, more expeditiouf- 
ly, and to allow for a gradual thinning, as 
hereafter di reeled. v 

In forming woods, however, or Plantations 
of timber-trees, the following hints in refpect 
to planting them are proper to be oblerved. 

Let it therefore be remarked* that- there 
are two methods praSifed in forming Plan- 
tations of woodlands ; one is- by railing the 
trees from feed at once on the ground where 
the Plantation is intended to be, efpecially of 
the deciduous kind, and is effected by lowing 
the feed in drills, a yard afunder, and the 
plants always to remain where raifed, thinning 
rhem gradually : the other method is by pre- 
vioufly railing the plants in a nurfery, till two 
or three feet high, thentranfplanting them into 
places allotted them, in rows the above di- 
ftancc, to allow alfo for gradually thinning. 

Either of thefe two- methods may he prac- 
tifec!, as fhall fecm moft convenient to the 
owner; but the former, i. e. railing the plants 
where they are to remain, that although it 
may be more expeditious, and that at once 
to get rid of the troubles of tranfplantation, 
yet they will require greater attendance for a 
few years, till- the plants have (hot up out ol 
the way of weeds ; but on the other hand, 
the trees always remaining where raifed, not 
dilhirbed by "removal, they probably may 
make the greater progrefs. The latter me- 
thod, however, of railing the trees full in a 
nurfery, is rather the moll commonly prac- 
tifed, as being, thought the leaft troublefome 
and expend ve, with tegard to the attendance 
at full of the young growth. However, eve- 
ry one is at liberty to make die experiment as 
it fuits his convenience.- 

The preparation of the ground for the 
final reception of the feed or plants of thefe 
Plantations, is by deep ploughing and harrow 
ing, upon fuclv ground where the plough can 
be employed ; where this, however, or any 
other tillage is not practicable, we mult decline 
fowing feed, and ufe only young plants Irointhe 
nurfery, digging holes, tec. at proper diftanccs, 
one lofihe reception of each plant: where, how- 



ever, the ground can be tilled, it will prove very 
advantageous, performing it previoufly a year 
before; fowing it with a crop of turneps, -or 
the like : when thefe come off, well plough 
and harrow the ground again, for the recep- 
tion either of the feed or plants the enfuing 
feafon. 

The moft proper feafon to perform this 
planting, either by feed or plants, is any 
time in dry mild weather, from October or 
November till February, though November 
and February are rather the moft eligible for 
moft kinds of hardy tree feeds : however, where 
large tracts are to be planted, both methods 
mull be purfued all winter, at every favoura- 
ble opportunity. 

If feed is intended, you muff be well pro-- 
vided with feeds of the feveral deciduous 
trees in particular, which may be obtained at 
many of thenurferies and principal feed-lhops ; 
then, for its reception, draw furrows or drills 
one to two or three inches deep, and three or 
four feet afunder, fcatter the feed along the 
middle of the drills, and cover the earth evenly 
over them, the depth of the drills or furrows ; 
though fometimes feeds are fcattered or fown 
promifcuoufly over the general furface, and 
harrowed into the ground ; obferving, in gene- 
ral, to place fcare-crows and traps - to guard 
againft the infults of birds and vermin. 

But if deligned to form the Plantation with 
young plants, previoufly raifed in beds in the 
• nurfery by the common method, let the fol- 
lowing practice be obferved : choofe always 
young plants, only from two or three to five 
or ten feet high ; and if very large Plantations 
are iniended, you may, to fave time and 
trouble, take the plants immediately from the 
feed-bed, when one or two feet high, with- 
out giving them any previous tranfplantation 
in the nurfery ; though, where the Plantations 
are but moderate, it is moft eligible to plant 
them out previoufly in nurfery-rows, to have 
two or three years growth : but for remarka- 
ble large Plantations, this would be a very 
great trouble and expenfe. Being, however, 
furnilhed with young plants, they are to be 
planted in rows, three or four feet afunder, 
as directed for the feed, and one or two feet 
! apart in the lines j they may be planted cither 
by opening final I ap. nines or holes with the 
fpade for each plant ; or, if very Imall plants, 
it is fometimes performed by making only a 
flit or crevice with the fpade for each plant ; 
and fometimes by opening or forming (mail 
trenches the whole length, then one inlerts 
the plants- w hi I ft another trims in the earth 
about their, roots : fomc again, in very large 
trails, where the lituation admits of previous 
ploughing 
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ploughing and harrowing to divide and break 
die earth into fmall panicles, open fnrrows : 
with a plough, two or more perfons being 
employed in depofiting the trees in the furrow, 
whiift the plough following immediacy with 
another furrow, covers the roots of the plants 
with the earth thereof, and afterwards tread- 
ing each row upright. See Planting. 

'The ground where the above Plantations 
.are made ihould be previoufly fenced all round, 
with a deep ditch, &c. to guard againft the 
.encroachments of cattle. 

Whiift thcie plantations are young, they 
muff, have iome attendance to deilroy weeds, 
which may be cxpedicioufty executed by hoe- 
ing between the tows in dry we.uher, or oc- 
casionally by horl'e-hoe'mg ; and this care will 
be needful tor two or three years, efpecially 
• the fcedling Plantations, till the trees are ad- 
vanced out of the reach of weeds.; after which 
no farther trouble will be required until the 
trees are -ready for the firft fall or chinning, 
for poles, faggots, _&c. 

In eight or ten years growth, they will be 
■of a proper iizc to begin the firft "fall by a 
moderate thinning, which will ferve for poles 
and faggot-wood, to pay towards the cxpenfe 
.of planting, &c- but begin lopping only part- 
of the plantation the firft year ; thinning out 
the weakeft and moft unpromifing growth 
-firft ; leaving a fufficiency of the moft vigo- 
rous plants pretty clofc, to grow up for 
larger purpoles ; the year following begin 
thinning another part, and fo continue an 
annual thinning-fall .tiil got through the whole 
Plantation ; cutting each fall down near the 
ground, leaving the fiools Xo (hoot out again, 
efpecially of the deciduous kinds, and by that 
time you have made the laft fall, the firft will 
have "(hot up, and ready to be cut again ; fo 
the returns of fallings may be coutrived to be 
every fix, feven, eight, or ten years, or more, 
according to the ufes the poles or wood art- 
wanted for : and if larger poles, &c. arc want- 
cdj the fall may be only once in fourteen, 
eighteen, or twenty years, ftill, at every fail, 
being careful always to leave enough of the 
moft thriving plant's for final ftandards ; leav- 
ing them pretty clofe at firft, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in height ; but 
may be thinned every fuccccding fall as they 
incrcafc in bulk and meet, fo as to leave a fuf- 
ficicnt quantity of the principal trees at proper 
diftancesto grow up to timber, which in their 
turn, as they become fit for the purpofes in- 
tended, may alfo be felled according as there 
may be a demand for them to the moft ad- 
vantage j having young ones from the ftools 



coming up in proper fucceffiori as fubftitutea, 
fo as the ground may be always occupied. 

PLANTING. Planting is the work of i n , 
ferting plants, feeds, and roots, in the earth, 
for the purpofe of vegetation. 

There are various methods of Planting in 
practice for different forts of plants, feeds, and 
roots ; fuch as hole Planting — trench Plant- 
ing— trenching-™ Planting — flit or crevice 
Planting — hohng-in Planting — drill Plant- 
ing— bedding-in Planting — furrow Planting 
—dibble Planting — trowel Planting — Planting 
with balls of earth about the root— Planting in 
pots, t&c. all of which uuthods of Planting 
are occationally ufed by different practitioners 
in the feveral branches of gardening, accord- 
ing as the feveral methods (hall fecm moft 
eligible for different or particular forts of 
plants. Obfervmg'that although moft of the 
different operations are hinted in many diffe- 
rent pnrts of thi^ work in the culture of the 
various fpecies of each genus, wt neverthelefs 
judge it expedient under this head, to exhi- 
bit (onie general directions of the manner 
each method is performed ; together with 
fome hints of the kinds of plants, Sec. that 
are commonly planted by the different me- 
thods, which may prove ufeful to young prac- 
titioners in performing the mechanical ope- 
rations of Planting. 

i. Hole Planting, — This is the principal 
method pradtifed in the final Planting of all 
forts of trees and .fhrubs in the full ground, 
by opening with a fpade round holes in the 
ground, at certain diftances, one for the recep- 
tion ofeach plant. Each hole mould be digged 
capacious enough to admit all the roots of the 
tiee or fhrub freely every way to their full 
Ipread, without touching tl>e iides of the 
hole, and about one fpade deep, or a little 
more or lefs, or according to the fize of the 
roots, fo as, when planted, the uppermoft 
ones may be only about three or four inches 
below the common furfacc, or about as low 
as they were before in the ground, which is 
difcoverable by examining the bottom of the 
ficm of the tree ; though in very humid foils, 
where the water is apt to ftand, the holes 
Ihould lather be fhnllow, fo as the uppermoft 
roots may (land full as high as the general le- 
vel, or higher if it (hall fcem neceffary, railing 
the ground about them, efpecially in yvinter 
Planting : Jet the holes, however, , be of a pro- 
per width and depth, according to the above 
rules, loofcning the bottom .veil j and if too 
deep, it is cafily remedied inthe time of Plant- 
ing, by fhaking^ up the tree as you (hull fee oc- 
callon; observing, in digging out each hole, to 
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lay the'earth In a heap clofe to the edge^ in-or- 
der to-be ready to fill" in again: the holes;.being. 
ready, then having, trimmed; the roots, &c.o r 
the trees,, as hereafter directed, place one tree 
in the mjddle of the hole, making all its roots 
fpread equally around ; a perfon holding the 
plant erecl: by. the Item, whilft another with 
his fpade cafts. in the- earth about the roots, 
taking particular care to break alHarge clods, 
and trim in fome of the finell mould firft all 
round about the roots in general, , fliaking the 
tree occafionally, to caufe the fine foil to fall, 
in dole among all ■ the fmall roots and fibres ; 
at the fame time if the tree ftands too deep, 
(hake it up gently to the proper height, and 
having filled in the earth to the top of the 
hole, tread it gently all round, firft round the 
outfide to fettle the. earth ciofe to die extreme 
roots, continuing the treading gradually to- 
wards the ftem, to which tread the mould 
moderately firm, but no-where too hard, only 
juft to fettle the earth, and fteady the plant 
in an upright pofirion : then pare in all the re- 
maining, earth .evenly round the tree* to the 
width of the hole, raifing it fomewhat above 
the general level of the ground, to allow for; 
fettling, giving it alfo a gentle tread, and finilh: 
it ofE a little hollow at top, bafon-like,- the 
better to-receive and retain the moifture from 
rains, and occafional waterings in fpring and 
fummer, particularly to the choicer kinds of 
trees and fhrubs. ■ 

After performing this Planting, if in win- 
ter, or late in fpring, it may be of advantage 
to the choicer kinds of trees, and Ihruhs. to 
mulch them, i. e. to lay fome long mulch at 
top of all the eardi, both to keep our the win- 
ter's froft, and prevent, the drying winds and 
drought of fpring and fummer from penetrat- 
ing to the roots before the trees are well rooted 
in their new quarters (fee Mulch). But fome, 
inftead of mulch, life grafs turfs, turned 
topfy-turvy, efpecially when planting upon 
any grafs ground, or. any out-plantations 
where turfs of grafs can be obtained ; or in 
orchards,, where the ground is grafs ; in which 
cafe it may be proper to bank fome turfs-round 
the fides and top of each hole* particularly 
for huge trees ; which will fteady them more 
cftbtSlually, as well as prefcrve the moifture, 
» much dry weather Ihould happen the fuc- 
cecdmg fummer. , 

The above work, however, of mulching 
or turfing new-planted trees, is not abfolutclv 
neceflary to our common hardy kinds of fruit- 
trees, foreft-trccs, and fhrubs ; though it may 
prove beneficial to nil forts, but more particu- 
larly to the more tender kinds of wall fiuit- 



Jtrees, and- more delicate forts of flowering, 
jfhrubsj choice ever-greens, and fome kinds 
of. herbaceous perennials. • . ' ■ - 

\ 2: Trench Planting.]- This: method is 

fometimes pradHied in the nurfery-way, in- 
putting out feedling and other fmall trees and ; 
fhrubs in rows ; -is alfo ufed for Planting boxr : 
jedgings ; fometimes likewifc for Planting 
Jfmall hedge-lets, &c. and always inPlanting 
Afparagus ; and is performed by opening-' a 
loiig narrow trench with a fpade, ^making-' 
one fide upright, fo place the plants agairift' 
the upright fide, and turn the earthen upoir 
their roors. 

If for young feedlings, or other fmall trees 
and Ihruhs, &c. the ground is previoufly 
trenched or digged ; a line is then fet, and- 
'with a fpade held with its back towards the 
line, cut out a. narrow trench, fix or eight 
inches deep, turning the earth from the line, 
making the line-fide nearly perpendicular ; the 
plants are then inferted in the trench at fmall- 
diftances, clofe to the upright fide, covering- 
;in theearth about the roots as you proceed in 
planting them ; and'having planted one row 1 , 
jtread the earth evenly all the way- along, K>: 
fettle it clofe, and fix the plants fteady ; and : 
'fo proceed row and row. 
, . But in planting larger trees in the nurfery 
jWay by Trench Planting, a more capacious- 
trench, will be requifke; fometimes a trench 
jone or two fpades wide, with proportionable- 
depth, "according as the roots of the trees 
•/ball require ; fo having opened it all the way 
along the intended row, proceed to place die 
trees along the middle of the ttencli, filling- 
in fome earth to each tree as you place it, one- 
perfon holding it ereel whilft another throws ; 
in die earth ; and having placed one rowj trim 
in all the remaining earth evenly ; then tread 
it clofely all .the way, to fix the plants fteady 
and perfectly upright. 

3. Trenc/iing-in Planting.] This is alfo 

fometimes praclifed in light pliable-working 
ground, for Planting young trees in the nur- 
fery-way, and fometimes in Planting hedge- 
fcts, &c. and is performed by digging along 
.hyaline, about one fpade wide, and Planting- 
as you go on. The method is this: a line 
•is fet, then having the plants ready, and with 
your fpade beginning at one end, and (landing 
lide-ways to the line, throw out a fpit or two of 
earth, which forming a fmall aperture, an- 
other perfon being ready with the plants, he 
dirCiSHy depolits one in the opening, whilft 
the digger proceeds with the digging one fpade 
wide, covers the roots of the plants with tin- 
earth of the next fpit; and unutVier aperture 
5 N being 
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being thereby alfo formed, place therein ano- 
ther plant s- the digger ftill proceeding, covers 
its Toots, as before, with the next fpit of 
earth ; and fo on to the end of the row, plac- 
ing them at about a foot, or fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches afunder, according to the fize of 
the plants; obferving, when Planting larger 
trees with more fpreading roots, by this me- 
thod, that inftcad of digging the trench only 
one fpade wide, two may probably be requi- 
site for the proper reception of the roois ; like- 
wife in forming the opening for each plant, 
make it capacious enough to receive the roots 
freely, digging the earth over them as above. 
After having planted one row, either fmall or 
large plants, tread the earth evenly along to 
fettle it to the roots, and Heady the plants all 
equally upright. 

Another method of Trench'tng-in Planting 
is fometimes ufed for Planting feme forts 
of roots, fuch as horfe-radifh-fets, potatoes, 
&c. performed by common trenching, plac- 
ing a row of fets m each trench. The horfe- 
radifh fhould be planted in the bottom of the 
open trench, this being twelve inches depth, 
turning the earth of the next over them ; and 
the potatoe-fets place about four to five, or fix 
inches deep, and cover them alfo with die 
earth of the next trench ; , but this method of 
planting potatoes is only praclifed occafional- 
ly. See Cochlearia Armoracia, and So- 
lakum tuberofum. 

4. Slit Planting.] — This method is perform- 
ed by making flits or crevices with a fpade 
in the, ground, at particular didances for the 
reception of fraall treeiantf flirub plants. A flit 
being made for each plant, which is inferted 
as you go on ; and is pradifed fometimes in 
the nurfery-way, &c. in putting out rows of 
fmall plants, fuckers, &c. at from about a 
foot to eighteen inches or two feet high, and 
that have but fmall roots: it is alfo fome- 
times praftifed for final Planting in out- 
grotinds, where very large traces of fored- 
trees are intended, and that they are to he 
planted out at the above fizes, and by the mod 
expeditious and cheaped method of Planting ; 
the following is the method. 

A line is let, or a mark made accordingly ; 
then having a quantity of plants ready, for 
they mud be planted , as you proceed in mak- 
ing the flits ; a man therefore having a- good 
clean fpade, he ftrikes it into the ground with 
its back clofc to the line or mark, forms a cre- 
vice, taking it out again directly, fo as to 
leave the flit open, gives another drake at 
tight angles with the fird, then the perfon 
with the plants inferts one immediately into 
(he fecond-made crevice, bringing it up clofc 
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to the fird, and directly prefs the earth clofe 
to the plant with the "foot ; proceed in the 
fame manner to infert another plant ; and fo 
on till all is fuiifhed : which is a very expe- 
ditious way of putting out fmall plants, for any 
confiderable plantation. See Plantations. 

A man and a boy by this method will plant 
ten or fifteen hundred, or more, in a day. 
. 5. Holirig-in Planting.]?— This is fome« 
times ufed in the nurfery-way in light loofe 
ground ; alfo fometimes in Planting potatoes, 
Ice. in pliable foils. 

The ground being previoufly digged or 
trenched, and a line placed, they proceed 
thus : a perfon with his fpade takes out a 
fmall fpit of earth, to form a little aperture, 
in which another perfon tUre&ly depofits a 
plant, &c. the digger at the fame time taking 
another fpit at a little didance, turns the earth 
thereof into the fird hole over the roots ; 
placing directly another plant in this fecond 
opening, the digger covers it with the earth 
of a third, and fo on to the end of the row. 

6. Drill Planting. - ]— This is by drawing 
drills with an hoe from two to four or five 
inches deep, for the reception of feeds and 
roots, and is a commodious method of Plant- 
ing many forts of large feeds, fuch as wal- 
nuts, chefnuts, and the like ; fometimes alio 
broad beans, but always for kidney-beans, 
and peas: likewife for Planting many forts 
of bulbous roots, when to be depouted in 
beds by themfelves. 

The drills for all of which purpofes fhould 
be drawn with a common hoe, two or three 
inches deep (fee Hoe and Drill-Sowing) : 
though, for large kinds of bulbous roots, four 
or five inches depth will be requiilte, covering 
in the feeds and roots with the earth, always 
the depth of the drills. 

7. £edding-in Planting.] — This is frequent- 
ly practifed for Planting the choicer kinds of 
flowering bulbs, fuch as Hyacinths, &cc. alfo 
for larger feeds of trees, as acorns, large nuts, 
and other larger kinds of feeds, dones, and 
kernels, and is performed by drawing the 
earth from off the tops of the beds fome inches 
depth, then planting the feeds or roots, and 
covering them over with the earth, drawn off 
for that purpofc. The following is the parti- 
cular method. 

The ground mud be previoufly digged or 
trenched, raked, and formed into beds three 
or four feet wide, with alleys between bed 
and bed j then with a rake or fpade trim the 
earth evenly from off the top of the bed into 
the alleys, from two or three to foOr inches 
deep for bulbous roots, and for feeds, one or 
two, according to what they arc, and their 
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fixe ; then,, if for bulbous roots, draw lines 
along the furface of the bed, nine, inches di- 
ftance, place the roots : bottorii downward, 
along the. lines, fix or eight inches apart, 
thrufting the bottom into the 'earth : but, if 
feeds, they may be fcattered promifcuoufly; 
and having thus planted one bed, then-wrth 
the fpade, let the earth that was drawn off in- 
to the alley, be fpread evenly upon the bed 
again over die roots , or feed, &c. being care- 
ful that they are covered all equally the above 
depth, and rake the furface fmooth. 

This method is in cccafionaf practice, in 
planting feveral kinds of the larger prime forts 
of bulbous-rooted flowers in beds. , 

The nurferymen alfo practife this method 
in Planting many of their larger feeds, nuts, 
&c. 

Another method of Bedding-in Planting, 
occafionally practifed in fome parts, particu- 
larly for planting potatoes in low wet grounds, 
is by dividing the ground into beds, four feet 
wide, with alleys two or three feet wide be- 
tween bed and" bed; then digging the beds, 
place the potatoe-fets in three rows along each 
bed, a foot afunder in the row ; this done, 
dig the alleys one fpade, cafting the foil upon 
the beds over the fets, fo as to cover them four 
or five inches deep: thus, if the ground 
is very wet,, the alleys will drain the moifture 
from the beds, fo as fometimes to afford very 
great crops. 

Sometimes, in the above method, it is prac- 
fifed in low moift grounds, that are in grafs 
fward ; fo marking out beds as above, and 
without digging the ground, placing the po- 
tatoe fets immediately upon the fward, then 
digging the alleys, firft turn up the fward, and 
place this topfy-turvy upon the bed, fward to 
fward over the fets ; and then finilh by apply- 
ing more earth from the alleys, to cover in 
the fets, the proper depth of four or five inch- 
es. This method, in fome counties, is called 
planting in lazy-beds, becaufe the ground is 
not digged; ana often is productive of great 
crops of large potatoes. 

8. Furrow Planting.'] — This is by draw- 
ing furrows with a plough, and depofiting 
lets or plants in the furrow, covering them 
in alfo with the plough ; and is fometimes 
practifed for planting potatoe-fcts in fields, 
and has been been practifed in planting young 
ticcs for large trac"t9 of forcft-trec planta- 
tions, where the cheapeft and moft expeditious 
method is required ; but this method can be 
practifed only in a light pliable ground, and is 
performed thus ; a furrow being drawn, one 
or two pcrfons are employed in placing the 
fets or plants in the furrow, whilft the plough 
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following ^immediately with another furrow, 
turnstiie earth thereof in upon, the roots »f 
the plants. 

We do not, however, recommend this 
method of Planting for general culture ; only 
perfons that have lcope of ground may try the 
experiment. 

9. Dibble, Planting."] This is the moft com- 
modious method for Planting moft forts of 
fibrous-rooted feedling plants, particularly all 
the herbaceous tribe; alfo for planting flips, 
ofF-fets, and cuttings both of herbaceous and 
(hrubby 'kinds ; likewife for fome kinds of 
feeds and roots, fuch as broad-beans, potato«- 
fets, Jerufalera artichokes, and horfe-radifli- 
fets, with numerous forts of bulbous roots, 
&c. and is expeditioufly performed with a 
dibble or fetting-ftick, therewith making a 
narrow hole in the earth for each plant, in- 
ferring one in each hole, always as you go 
on ; obferve the following hints. 

Having a dibble or fetting-ftick, it is ufed 
by thrufting it into the earth in a perpendicu- 
lar defcent, in depth as the particular plants, 
&Cc. may require ; dire&ly inserting the plant, 
feed, or fet, according as each hole is made, 
doling the hole immediately by a ftroke of 
the. dibble. So proceed dibhling the holes and 
Planting as you go on, at particular diftances 
and depths, according to the nature of the 
Plants, &c. as exhibited in their refpective ge- 
nera : obferving, in fetting any kind of plants, 
flips, cuttings, and the like, having long 
(hanks or ilerus, it is proper to make holes a 
proportionable depth, to admit them fome 
coniiderable way in the ground ; for example, 
cabbage-plants, favoys, &c. fhould be plant- 
ed down to their leaves; flips and cutting* 
ihould be inferred -two parts of three, at leaft, 
in the ground ; being particularly careful in 
dibbling-in all forts of plants, to clofe the holes 
well in every part about the roots, by ftriking; 
the dibble flantways into the ground, fo as t* 
ftrike the mould firft firmly up to the root 
and fibres, at the fame time bringing it clofe > 
to the ftcm ; for in dibble Planting, many in- 
advertently only ftrike the earth about the 
neck of the plant, and the lower part of the 
hole is often left hollow about the roots ; but 
by ftriking the dibble firft at the root-part, 
you fix the plant effectually, then a ftroke of 
the dibble at the top of the ground finiflies, by 
clofing up every part of the aperture. In this 
manner continue planting and finifliing each 
hole as you go on, perfectly clofe, that neither 
the fun, air, nor penetrating winds can enter, 
this being of much importance ; but often dis- 
regarded, as we may often fee the holes that 
arc ncccflarily made in fixing the plants, jeft 
5 N 2 open, 
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open, which may be eafily clofed as they go'J 
on, with the utmoft facility, each hole at the, 
irifercion of its plant, at one ftrokc of the dib- 
ble, as above faith 

For the forts of dibble, and fome other 
particulars in dibble Planting, fee DiB-i 

BLE. " I 

10. Trowel Planting.] — This is performed! 
widi a garden-trowel, which being made hoi-; 
low like a fcoop, is ufeful in tranfplanting 
many forts of young fibrous-rooted plants 
.-with' balls of earth about their roots, fo as 
they may not feel their removal. See Plant- 
ing with' Balls of earth, &c. 

The trowel is employed both in taking up 
the Plants, and planting them ; obferving the 
plants having been previoufly pricked out 
from the feed-bed or elfewhere, at certain di- 
ftances, and having been of fome ftanding for 
their roots to have got good hold of the ground, 
they, by aid of the trowel, may be readily 
taken up, each with a good ball of earth a- 
bout all its roots ; and then with the trowel 
making a hole for its reception in the allotted 
place, infert it in the hole with the whole ball 
of earth entire, earthing it in properly, and 
give a little water : thus the plants willfcarce- 
ly feel their removal, and often continue their 
growth without lot's of time, as if they had 
not been transplanted at all. 

11. Planting with Balls of Earth about the 
Hoots.']— This is the removing a plant with a 
large ball of earth about its roots, fo as the 
plant by having its roots firmly attached to 
the furrounding ball of earth, it flili, during 
the operation, continues its growing-ftate, as 
it were, without receiviug any, or but very 
little check from its removal ; and is often 
praftifed more particularly to the more de- 
licate and choicer kinds of exotics, both 
trees, ihrubs, and herbaceous plants : and is 
occaGonally pradVifed to many of the fibrous- 
rooted, flowery plants, both annuals, peren- 
nials, and biennials, even in their advanced 
growth and flowering Rate, when particular- 
ly wanted to fupply any deficient compart- 
ments ; though not fo eligibly in bulbous- 
rooted kinds: likewifc, when intended to re- 
move any fort of tree or plant out of the pro- 
per Planting fcafon, as very late in fpring, or 
in funimcr, it is eligible to tranfpiant it with a 
good ball of earth to prefervc it more certainly 
in a (late of growth. Obferving, fome trees 
and fhruhs arc more difficult to remove with 
a batl than mod kinds of herbaceous iibiotis- 
rootcd plants, though many of the tree and 
fhrub kinds, having very fibry roots, will alfo 
readily rife with good balls. 

Ilowcvtr, in tranfplanting any of the tree 



and fhrub kind ! by this method, if* they grow 
in the full ground, we muft be careful to 
begin to open a trench with a fpade at fome 
confiderable diftance from and round the (rem, 
perhaps a foot, or two or three, according to 
the fize of the tree and expartfion of the roots, 
digging a foit of trench all round, a fpade or 
two wide, or more if large trees, and in depth 
below all the roots; all the time -having great 
care not to difturb the ball or mafs of earth 
between the ftem and trench, but prefefve it as 
entire as poflible; for if we loofen this part 
about the roots, the intended «fFe£r. of ftill 
preferving the tree in a growing ftate, will 
fail. Having, "however, dug down below the 
roots all round, you muft then undermine the 
ball on every fide, below all the roots, till the 
whole ball is detached from the main ground ; 
then remove the tree with its entire bail care- 
fully to its deftined place, having a capacious 
■hole ready opened, if for the full ground; or 
if for pots, have fuch that are fome inches 
wider than the ball, to admit of a portion of 
frelh earth all round ; in cither method, how- 
ever, plant the tree or fhrub with its whole 
ball entire, and fill in the earth evenly all 
round it, prefling it gently down, and give a 
moderate watering round the outfide, to fettle 
the earth clofe to every fide of the ball; then 
place a ftake for fupport. . 

But when trees or fhrubs, with balls to 
their roots, are intended to be fent to any con- 
fiderable diftance, they fhould be placed 
firtgly in oficr bafkets, in order to preferve 
the cohefion of the ball; having a bafket for 
each tree; the bafkets to be of an upright make, 
in width and depth in proportion to the bajl, with 
two handles at top, efpecially if large bafkets; 
and all generally worked rather open at the 
lides, becaufe fometimes the bafket and all 
is placed in the ground, when the' plant 
cannot be readily removed without danger of 
breaking the ball of earth ; fo that the fides 
being a little open, the roots may have liherty 
to fhoot out; moll bafket-makers know how 
to make them. Having, however, the baf- 
kets, put a little good earth in the bottom of 
each, then place the plant with its ball, fix- 
ing it properly in an upright polition, ob- 
ferving likewile, in their carriage to the al- 
lotted places, to prefervc them in an upright 
pofhirc. In Planting them, if they cannot be 
readily moved out of the bafkets without dif- 
turbing the hall of earth, plant bafket and nil, 
as aforcfaid j cut it here and there in the (ides, 
and throw fome fine mould clofe all round fo 
as to join with that of the hall, and give a 
watering to fettle it more effectually clofe: 
the roots and fibres will rcudily make their 
way 
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way through the fides of the baflcet ; be- 
fides the balkets will foon rot, without, prov- 
ing any obftru&ion to the growth of the 
plants. 

But fometimes, inftead of bafkets, fmaller 
young trees and other plants with balls, in- 
tended to be fent to any diftance, are placed 
in pots, one plant in a pot, and if they are to 
be placed in the full ground, turn each out 
of the pot with the ball entire ; or, if it feem- 
ingly will not readily quit the pot without 
feparatihg, break the pot, to preferve the co- 
hefion of the ball. 

Many fotts of herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants, however, may readily be taken up 
with balls with very little trouble, by reafon 
of their numerous fibres, o which the earth 
clpfely adheres in a compact lump all round 
the root ; and with a fpade or trowel may of- 
ten be taken up with balls with the utmoft fa- 
cility, and in fome forts the earth of the ball 
will cling fo clofe as to admit of being fent to 
fome diftance without being potted ; others 
again, being lefs fibrous, require the afliftance 
of a pot to preferve the ball entire till arrived 
at its place of deftination. 

And as to trees and other plants that have 
generally grown in pots, the tranfplanting 
them with balls is very eafy, for if they have 
been of fome ftanding in the pot, the whole 
earth thereof will, by means of the numerous 
fibres, be formed into one compact lump, as 
it were, that it will readily come out entire 
and firm or to fuch as do not fo eafily quit 
the pot, thruft a long blade of a knife, or 
fome other thin inftrument, down between 
the outride of the bull and pot all round, it 
will then readily come out, either in drawing 
by the flem of the plant, or by finking the 
edge of the pot with fomething ; or; if fmall 
plants, may tarn the pot mouth downward, 
and ftrike the edge gently againftany thing of 
firm fuhftance : obferve, in replanting thofe 
potted plants, that if the fides of the ball of 
earth is much matted with the fibres of the 
root, it is proper to pare off the grolTeft part, 
together with a little of the old earth, efpe- 
cially if to be planted in pots again ; then 
Banting it in a pot a fixe larger than before, 
filling up all round with frelh mould, and 
finifli with a moderate watering. See Plant- 
'ing in pots', below. 

The advantage in Planting with halls, ei- 
ther in the full ground, or in pots, is, the 
root of the plant being incloled in the ball oil 
fisnth, continues all the while drawing nou-j 
tidmiont, and the growth of the plant" is not 1 
retarded in waiting till it has taken Ircfh root 
'm its new place, which may be of advantage 



in many cafes, particularly air tender plants, 
fome of our choiceff ever-greens,.and many 
kinds of herbaceous flower plants. 

But Planting with balls is not recommended 
for general practice, for in all the hardy tree 
and fhrub kind it would be needlefs as well as 
very expenfivc and troublefome, and in which 
is only neceflary on particular occafions, as 
before explained. 

12. Planting in pots."] — This is pradifed to 
all tender exotics, in order for moving them 
to fhelter occafionally, fuch as all kinds of 
green-houfe and hot-houfe plants ; and it is 
likewife pra&ifed for many forts of hardy 
flowering-plants, for the convenience of mov- 
ing them occafionally to adorn any particular 
compartments ; and for the convenience of 
moving fome curious forts when in flower to 
occaGonal fhelter from the fu^.'s rays, and 
exceflive rains, in order to preferve their 
beauty and prolong the time of their bloom j 
fuch as the fine auriculas, carnations, &c. 

In Planting in pots, it is highly requifite 
carefully to adapt the fizes to the fize and na- 
ture of the different plants intended to be 
potted ; if fmall plants, begin firft with fmall 
pots, one plant only to each pot, efpecially 
if to remain ; but according as the different 
plants advance in growth, fhift them into 
pots one or two fizes larger, which may be 
requifite to many forts once a year, to others 
once in two or three years, according to the 
nature and increafed growth of the refpective 
plants : though to fome fort of tender annuals 
it may be neceflary once or twice in the courfe 
of a feafon, when forwarding them by hot- 
beds: all of which is generally particularifed 
in the culture of the various forts. And by 
thus beginning firft with fmall pots adapted to 
the fize of the plants, it is not only cheaper 
and more commodious for moving and (low- 
ing them in different parts occafionally, till 
they gradually advance in growth, but by thus 
(hitting them into pots a fize larger, it admits 
of adding frelh earth, which proves highly 
beneficial to their growth. 

Garden pots for the reception of plants are 
of feveral regular fizes, from two to lixty in a 
caft, fo are diftinguiihed at the poNhoufes ac- 
cordingly, as twos, fixes, twelves, fixteens, 
twenty-fours, thirty-twos, forty-eights, fixties, 
or (ixty-fours. Sec. in each caft ; each pot 
having one or more apertures at bottom to liii'- 
rharge the fuperfluous moifturc. They arc 
fold by the potters at fo much per caft, large 
anil fmall, all of a price ; thofe of only two in 
a caft the fame as thole of lixty ; and from 
two lhillings to half a crown or three (hillings 
per call is the general price. See Pots. 
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But with refpect to the particular method 
of Planting in pots in general, the following 
particulars are neceflary to be obferved. 

Having tiie pots and mould ready for the 
reception of the intended plants, obferve, pre- 
vious to planting them, to place fome pieces of 
rile, potlhards, or oyfter-lhell, &c. over each 
hole at the bottom of the pots, both to pre- 
vent the holes being clogged and flopped with 
the earth, and the eardi from being wafhed 
out with occalional watering ; alfo to prevent 
the roots of the plants getting out ; then hav- 
ing fecured the holes, put lbme earth in the 
bottom of each pot, from two or three to five 
or Six inches or more in depth, according to the 
iize of the pot,andthat of the roots of the plant; 
this done, infert the plant in the middle of the 
pot upon the earth, in an upright pofition, 
making its roots, if without a ball of earth, 
fpread equally every way ; directly adding a 
quantity of fine mould about all the roots and 
hbics, (baking the pot to caufe the earth to 
fettle clofe thereto ; at the fame time, if the 
root (land too low, (hake it gently up as you 
fliall fee occafion ; and, having filled the pot 
with earth, prefs it gently all round with the 
hand, to fetde it moderately firm in every part, 
and to fieady the upright pofture of the plant ; 
raifing the earth however within ahout half an 
inch, or lefs, of the top of the pot, it will 
fettle lower -, for fome void fpace at lop is ne- 
ceflary to receive waterings occasionally : as 
foon as the plant is thus potted, give directly 
a moderate watering to fettle the earth more 
effectually clofe about all tlic roots, and pro- 
mote their rooting more expeditioufly in the 
new earth ; repeating the waterings both be- 
fore and after they have taken root, as occa- 
fion requires. 

In tranfplanting plants in pots from one pot 
to another, they may for the general be fliifted 
with the whole ball of earth contained in the 
pot about their roots entire, fo as to prefervc 
the "plant all along in its growing (late, as 
Scarcely to (hrink or retard its growth by the 
operation of removal ; which to plants grow- 
ing Singly in pots, and of fome Handing, whofc 
root* and fibres have cflabliflied thcmfclvcs 
firmly in the earth, they will readily remove 
out of the pots with the entire ball in one 
compact lump, furrounding all the roots and 
fibres, retaining their growing (late by dill 
drawing nmirilhmcnt horn the furrounding 
ball of earth. 

The method of removing litem out of the 
pots with halts, is generally cafily effected to 
mod potted plants. Sometimes, in fmall 
plants, it is performed by turning the pot 
mouth downwards, and flriking the edge 



againft Something ; the plant will c ome clean 
out, with the whole ball about all the roots 
entire. Or, fometimes plants that, are very 
well rooted, and its numerous fibres furround 
the outfides of the bail, it will often readily 
quit the pot by drawing it by the ftem ; or at 
lead, if raifed a little from the ground, and 
ftrike the edge of the pot or tub, the ball will 
often come out whole and compact. But if 
by either of the above methods the ball will 
not readily quit the pot, thruft fome narrow 
thin inurnment of iron, fuch as a long bladt 
of a knife. &c. down round the fides, as al- 
ready hinted, the ball will then come out with 
much gi eater facility. Sometimes, however, 
large plants of lbme years Standing unfliifted, 
will by their increafed roots have fo wedged 
themfclves, as to require the pot to be broken 
in order to preferve the ball. And fometimes 
large plants in heavy tubs, fuch as American 
aloes, orange and lemon-trees, require to be 
flung by the Stems upon Some temporary erec- 
tion, to draw them out of the tubs with the 
ball entire. 

Having, however, removed any plant with 
its ball for replanting in a larger pot, obferve, 
preparatory to Planting it, that as fometimes 
the numerous fibres will have fo Surrounded 
the outfides of the hall, as to form a fort of 
mat all around, it is proper to trim the grofleft 
of them off clofe with a knife, all round the 
fides and bottom; together with fome of the 
outward old earth of the ball $ then having the 
pots of proper Sizes, larger than the former 
ones, and having fecured the holes at bottom, 
and put in fome fre(h • compoft, depofit the 
plant with its intirc ball in the pot, minding 
that it (lands erect, and juft the proper depth ; 
and fill up the interllice all round the ball with 
more frefli mould, preffing it down round the 
fides with your hands or a flick, adding more 
mould gradually ; and raife the whole about 
an inch or two over the crown of the ball, and 
finifli with a moderate watering to fettle the 
new earth clofe in every part. 

But in tranfplanting Irom one pot to another 
with balls, is in fome cafes to be avoided ; for 
example, if a plant appears difeafed or in a 
bad date of growth, it is mod probable the 
fault is in the root or earth ; therefore, in ti ap- 
planation, it is eligible to (hake the whole 
entirely out of the earth, in order to examine 
its roots, ami dim off all decayed and other 
bud parts ; then, having a frefli pot, and fome 
entire new com poll, replant your tree, &c. 
therein, as already directed. 

In potting plants from the full ground, or 
beds of earth, &c. if they have been prc- 
vioufly pricked out certain diftunccs, and have 
dood 
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flood long enough to fix their foots firmly, 
maiiv forts may alio be potted with balls, par- 
ticularly moft of the herbaceous, fibrous-root- 
ed kinds, and many of the fbrubby tribe, by 
taking them up carefully with the garden- 
trowel, or with afpade, as maybe moft con- 
venient, according to the fize "of the plants-, 
and, if neceffary, pare the balls round to fit 
the pot, planting them as above. 

Potting of feedling plants, however, imme- 
diately from feed-beds, that, by their growing 
fo clofe together, rarely admit of potting with 
balls to their roots ; fo that when intended to 
pot fuch, they muft be drawn out of the earth 
with the foot as entire as poflible, ar.d potted 
feparately in fmall pots, fhifting them occa- 
fionally into larger, as before obferved. 

Sometimes in Pot-Planting, we, to fave 
room, and for other convenient occafions, 
plant feveral fmall plants in each pot, efpe- 
cially when tlefigned as nurfery-pots, to re- 
ceive either fmall feedlings, ofF-fets, flips, 
cuttings, &c. juft to ftrike them, and forward 
them a little at firft, either in hot-beds, or for 
removing them to different fituations, fuch as 
occafional fhade, fhelter, &c. and in which 
fome forts of fmall flips and cuttings are fome- 
times planted many together, in one or more 
wide pots, efpecially where large fupplies of 
fome particular forts are required, fuch as 
myrtle cuttings and pipings of pinks, &c. 
planted fometimes to the amount of a hun- 
dred or two of thefe fmall fets-in one capacious 
pot or wide ftore pan, fo called by the myrtle 
gardeners about London, who raife amazing 
quantities annually for the markets (fee Pots) ; 
however, this is not mentioned as generally 
necclfary, only for occafional practice, where 
large fupplies are raifed on particular rcquefts ; 
fo that obferving, in the general way of 
planting a few or many together in pots, ei- 
ther fmall feedlings, flips, cuttings, off-fets, 
&c. when they are a little forwarded, or pro- 
perly rooted, and (hoot a little at top, they 
fhould be all potted off feparate, in proper 
time,each in a feparate pot, efpecially if plants 
of any duration 5 giving them fmall pots at 
firft, and as they mcreafe in fixe, (hi ft them 
into larger pots accordingly. 

When , any large growing plants, fuch as 
orange and lemon-trecs, or any other kinds, 
are become too large for pots, they fhould be 
fhiftedinto tubst thefc tubs fhould be made of 
full inch-thick ftaves, and adapted to the fize 
of the refpetStivo plants ; each tub. well hooped 
with iron, and with two hooked or bow iron 
handles at top, by which to move them, ci. 
thcr by hand, or, when very large tubs, to 
receive poles between two men for moving the 



plants where occafionally wanted ; having holes 
at the bottom of the tubs to difcharge the fu- 
perrluous moiflure, as obferved for the pots ; 
placing fome ftones, &c. to prevent the holes 
being clogged with the earth ; the method of 
planting and tranfplanting being the fame as 
in Pot-Planting. 

In the culture of all plants in pots it is pro- 
per to ftir the furface of the earth now and . 
then an inch or two deep, to prevent its bind- 
ing or becoming moffy, and to promote the 
growth and health of the plants : likewife to 
fuch as are not fhifted annually, ic is alfo pro- 
per to add a little frefh mould in fpring and 
autumn, previoully ftirring the old at top as. 
above, and a little way round the fides ; then, 
taking out the loofened old, replace it with an 
equal portion of freili compoft, finishing with a 
moderate watering ; this will prove a very be- 
neficial dreifing to the plants, and give an air 
of neatnefs, and a more lively appearance to 
the whole. 

In all plants in pots or tubs great care is 
requifite in fupplying them with water, which 
muft be obferved to moft forts the. year round, 
but more particularly in fummer; for the 
earth containing each plant being limited xo 
the eompafs of a fmall pot or tub, it dries very 
fad in hot weather, fo muft be often moiftenei 
accordingly ; which to fome plants may be 
requifite three, or four times a week in the 
fummer feafon ; and to fome forts in fmall 
pots every day, or even twice a day in very 
dry (torching weather : but as the autumn and 
cold feafon advances* give the waterings more 
feldom and fparingly ; and in winter, plants, 
that are expofed abroad in pots rarely require 
any water at all ; but thofe in the green houfe 
or other place of fhelter muft be watered oc- 
cafionally alfo during the winter fome pro- 
bably once a week, or ten or twelve days,, 
fuch as all the woodv kinds ; others but once 
a fortnight or month, particularly, the fuccu- 
lent kinds ; and fome of the more tender very 
fucculent forts will require very little moiflure 
at any time, but efpecially in winter ; being 
careful, however, always to water all forts in 
pots moderately in this feafon of the year, and, 
if poflible, principally in temperate mild wea- 
ther,, and in funny days, and give very little 
in frofty weather : at no time give too much 
to render the earth miry wet in winter, which 
would prove the deftruttion of moft tender 
exotics ; all that is neceffary is to prefeve the 
earth, very moderately moid. Potted plants 
in hot-houfes, however, will require more fre- 
quent fupplies of water in" winter than any 
other plants in pots. 
To potted plants in general wc muft occa- 
fionally 
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fionally examine that the holes at bottom are 
fufficiently open to difcharge the fupcrfluou; 
moifture from occafional waterings, &c. foi 
if thefe are clogged up, anil detain the moifture. 
. the confequence will he bad, for it will rot 
the fibres, and even die main root, and foor. 
bring on the decay of the whole plant j how- 
ever, by turning up the bottom of the pot, thi 
holes, if {topped, are eafily cleared with the 
end of a (lick or other inftrument. 
Qtker gefteral Obfcrvations of Tree Planting in 
particular. 

Having above given general intimation ol 
the fevcral different methods of performing 
the mechanical operation of Planting, we will 
next give fome hints with refpe& to the pre- 
paration of plants previous to Planting, parti- 
cularly tree Planting, which being of the 
greateft importance, mall firft exhibit fome 
geneial remarks on that head. 

In the firft place obferve, with rcfpc& to 
Planting trees of all kinds, that it is of confi- 
dcrable importance to give them their final 
tranfpantarion whilft they are young, i. e. 
from about two or three to fix or feven years 
old, and in ftandards when of from about 
three or four to fix, eight, or ten feet ftature ; 
efpecially for all kinds of fruit-trees and foreft- 
trees for long duration ; as at the above ages 
and ftatures they will eftablifh thcmfelves 
fooner and more" firmly in the ground than 
trees of more confiderable age and growth, 
and in the end make the mod profperous and 
durable trees. 

Note, however, trees ten, fifteen, or twen- 
ty feet high are occafionally tranfplanted, e- 
fpeciaily fome deciduous foieft and ornamental 
trees in particular cafes ; fuch as in forming or 
namcntal plantations, where perfonsare infinite 
to have any part thereof appear confpicuous as 
foon as poffiblc, or to atFord immediate fhadc 
or fhcltcr, or to form blinds to any particulai 
compartment. 

But there arc many forts of trees and fhrubs 
of eight, ten, or twelve feci ftature, both de- 
ciduous and evergreens, that may be readiiv 
tranfplanted with tolerable fuccefs ; as, if 
taken up with a good fpread of roots, they 
will t:ikc root freely, and often afltunc a good 
free growth ; thofc fi/es, however, exceeding 
eight or ten feet, are mote proper to be em- 
ployed occafionally in ornamental plantations, 
to effect immediate (how, than for any gene- 
ral plantations of fruit and forcfi-trccs. 

And as to trees above twelve or fifteen fect 
high, although they may on particular occa- 
fions in ornamental works be tranfphtiicd, by 
care in icrnoying them with a good compals 
of roots, or fomctimes with balls, as may oc- 
<) 



t.-ifionally be practifed to fuch in particular 
t.iat happen to grow on grafs ground; and 
..ire not to be removed to any great diflxmce ; 
yet the tranfplantation of thefe 1 large trees 
ihould not be attempted for any general pur- 
:>ofe, but only in cafes where a few trees may 
lie required to form an immediate fhow or pre- 
ent fhade, flicker, or blind, as aforefaid, in 
fome particular compartments, till younger 
trees grow up ; for they rarely eftabfifh their 
roots like younger growth, but often affume 
a Hunted habit, and frequently after a few 
years dwindle gradually off; fo that when 
iuch are employed, it is proper to have fome 
younger trees near them to be advancing as 
fubftitutes if any of the others fhould fail. 

However, for any general plantations, ei- 
ther of fruit-trees, foreft-trcesr. or ornamental 
trees and lhrubs, let them be compofed prin- 
cipally of young plants from about three or 
four, to fix, eight, or ten feet height, as thefe 
tizes will be found to root more expeditioufly 
and effe&ually, as well as (hoot more freely 
at top than large tranfplanted trees, and fooner 
attain a ftate of perfection. 

In fruit-trees^ however, we may obferve 
that common ftandards being generally trained 
with tall ftems of four, five, or fix feet, in 
which, if with heads branching out above, at 
thefe heights, and of two, tiiree, to four or 
five- years growth, th«y, in the whole, may 
proba'bly be feven, eight, or ten feel high 
accordingly, "and fometimes in thole with 
three or four years' old heads, will have com- 
menced bearers in a fmall piodudlion of their 
refpedlivc fruit ; and, at which ages, fizes, 
.and ftate of growth, are very eligible for 
Planting on moft occafions, in gardens and 
otchards, efpecially when defirous of having 
trees commencing immediate bearers, as it 
were, probably in fome, the firft or fecond 
year of planting in fmall portions, as above 
intimated: — though, for a general plantation, 
trees with one, two, or three year-old heads arc 
exceedingly proper. 

Likewif'c in fruit-trees, of thofe trained in 
the dwarf order, both as dwarf ftandards, and 
tor general wall trees and cfpaliers, almoft 
generally with Ihort ftems and low brandl- 
ing heads, of one or two, to five or fix 
years old, and of fo many feet in extent of 
growth, are alfo of eligible fnr.cs for Planting j 
and, in fome forts, thofe of two or three, "to 
four or five years' growth have become 
bearers, as hinted of the common ftandards, 
and arc proper to Plant where particularly 
required to have trees in bearing as foon as 
potable, efpecially as in the public nurferies 
proper trees of the above, trained in regular 
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order for immediate bearers may be obtained 
however, thofe with beads, of only one or two 
years' old, are alfo particularly eligible to plant 
for a general plantation, and lb train them ac- 
cordingly, from the beginning, under your care, 
for their refp'c&ive different purpofes, above 
mentioned : but wall trees are alfo fometimes 
trained with tall ftems, as half or full ftand- 
ards, three, four, or five feet, branching out 
ft that height, and the branches trained in the 
wall-tree manner,' defigned to cover the upper 
part of high walls, 8cc. and for which occa- 
sion they are alfo proper for Planting when of 
the abovefaid ftages of growth. 

But foreft-trees in particular, that are in- 
tended principally for timber plantations, it 
is mofV eligible to plant them out finally when 
from two or three, to four!; five, or ten feet 
high at mofr, that they may eftablifh their 
roots firmly in their minor ftatc, which is of 
considerable importance in promoting a flou- 
riflfing and durable growth, fo as they may 
fooner attain a great ftature and magnitude. 

In the work of Planting trees, &c. the 
choice of them in the nurfery for furnithing 
the refpe&ive plantations mould be particular- 
ly attended to ; that, whether in your own 
ground, or in the public nurferies, always 
chufe the firaighteft, moft vigorous, and thriv- 
ing plants. of the refpedtive kinds-. 

Likewife in preparing for Planting, obfefve 
that in taking up the trres for that purpofe out 
of the nurfery, the grcateft care is neccflary 
in raifing them with as great a fpread of roots 
as poflible; which, however, is often ill at- 
tended to, efpccially when large orders of 
plants are to be drawn in a hurry. The ground 
about the trees fhould always be opened with 
the fpade widely round the roots, and deep 
enough to get to their bottom without hack- 
ing and cutting them with the fpade, but fo 
as to laife each plant with all its roots as en- 
lire as poflihlc, lor this is of much importance 
in the future profperitv of the trees and 
ilm.bs. 

After having taken up the trees out of the 
urn icry, &c. it is of great moment to have them 
replanted as loon as poflihle in the places allot- 
ted for them ; for, although by properly covering 
the roots with litter, or, if lent to any conlider- 
alile difhincc, that by tying them in bundles, 
ami packing them up with"" plenty of draw a- 
botit the roots, and afterwards clofcly matted 
found, they may be preferved in tolerable 
('.pocl condition a fortnight or longer; yet, 
where it is poflihle to plant them 'the fame 



<jiiy, or in a dav or two after, before the 
finall fibres are ihrunk or dried, it will he of 
much advantage in the lit It growth of the 



trees ; obferving, however, after trees or mriibs 
are taken up in order for Planting, and that ' 
either the ground not being ready, or any 
other hindrance prevents their being planted 
foon after, they ihould as foon as poffible be 
depoilted in a 'trench of earth by the roots, 
.which gardeners call laying them by the heels, 
and fo take them out as they are to be- planted. 

Next, with refpedt. to preparing the trees for 
planting, after being drawn out of the nurfery. 

In the firft place with regard to the root ; — 
this part mult have an occafional trimming-, 
not ;however to, retrench or reduce any but 
the maimed and decayed parts ; therefore 
previous to planting each tree, examine the 
root, and cut out all fuch parts as have been 
broken or damaged in taking up, and any ca- 
fual decayed parts and other blemiflies, being 
careful to leave all the found roots every 
where entire ; leaving alfo all the fmall fibres 
that are frefh and vigorous, and only trim off 
fuch as are become dry and mouldy ; fuffer- 
ing all the main roots to remain, 'moftly at 
full length, except jufi to tip off their ends a 
little on the under fide, floping outward -, and 
reduce any very long ftraggiers, and fnorten 
long perpendicular tap-roots, more particu- 
larly of fruit-trees, to prevent their running 
down into a bad foil, and to promote their 
throwing out others horizontally into the good 
earth. 

Some perfons, however, make it a rule to 
retrench or thin die roots of tranfplanted trees 
very much, and fhorten them alfo very con- 
fiderably; but it will be found that trees 
planted with all their found roots will be 
the mofr profperous in growth ; for the re- 
ducing the roots with too much feveritv. 
greatly weakens the tree ; and, as every one 
uft know, that all plants and trees receive 
vigoration, and their moft cfTential nourilh- 
menr from the roots and fibres, fo tiiat it is 
certainly an snSt of high imprudence to de- 
ftroy the roots of any tree, that are good and 
found in every refpedt, and wait a confider- 
ablc time for new ones, when wc are actually 
pofTeded of a fufficiency that are good ; it is 
theiefore confcqiicntly the iafeft way to leave 
all the good roots, "and only retrench We- 
milhed and decayed ones, as already obferved. 

And with regard to the preparation of the 
head of the trees previous to Planting, the 
principal care is to trim oil" flraggling (hoots 
and branches from the Item, leaving the head 
for the generality entire, onlv jufl retrenching 
very irregular branches, and (hortcning any 
very long rtragglers ; and always fuller the 
■nam or leading top Ihoot to remain at length, 
to afpirciu height as fall as poflihle, purlieu- 
SO la.ly 
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larly foreft-trees, and all others that we de- 
fig« fhall grow to a lofty ftature, for in this 
confilts their bcautvand worth. 

With refpeft to fruit-trees, however, fome- 
times a more accurate regulation of the head 
preparatory to Planting may be requifite, 
more particularly dwarfs for efpaliers and 
walls. For example, if the fruit-tree is taken 
from the nurfcry at one year old from the bud- 
ding and grafting, and with its firft fhoot from 
budding and grafting entire, this firft fhoot 
mull neceffarily be fhorcened or headed down 
to force out lateral wood below, to furnifli the 
bottom properly ; but obferving this heading 
down is not necefiary at the time of Planting, 
and is moft eligible to plant the tree with its 
laid firft head entire, to remain till fpring, 
until the tree has taken frefh root and begins 
to fhoot ; for the head remaining will greatly 
promote the rooting : then in March or be- 
ginning of April, the tree having taken root, 
as you will obfervc by its effort for fhooting 
at top, head it down within half a foot, or 
five or fix eyes of the infertion of the bud or 
graft, and the fhoot fo headed will throw out, 
irom its remaining lower eyes, feveral lateral 
branches the enfumg fummer. 

On the other hand, if the fruit-tree is two, 
three, or more years old from the budding and 
grafting, and the firft ihoots were headed down 
in the nurferv at tiie proper time, and that in 
confequence thereof, produced feveral lateral 
flioots, to give the head its rirffc formation ; or 
even if the tree has flood long enough to form 
a good full head,, it is proper in both cafes to 
plant it with its whole head entire; only re- 
trenching any irregular branch, or any very 
luxuriant fhoot ; or thin out the worft of 
fuch as are evidently too clofe or crowd- 
ed, leaving however ail the regular branches, 
fullering them to remain alfo at full length, 
except juft to reduce any very long ram- 
bler confident with the extent of the- other 
branches. 

For in new Planting trees it is very im- 
proper to retrench the branches too fevcrely, 
and cut all that remains lhort, as is very often 
pracllfcd in tranfplantniion, on a fuppolition 
to I crimen hen their roots, which however has 
often the contrary cfteft ; for the branches and 
leaves imbihe the refrclhing influence of the 
air, See. which being conveyed to the roots, 
proves nutrirncntai, and contributes exceed- 
ingly towauls vegetation, and consequently 
promotes the rooting afrefh more expediti- 
(Hilly and effeiflually ; and until this is well 
rtledled, it.c tree will make hut little progrefs 
in its top grow th. 

IlctjiN-s, by a feverc retrenching, and a gc- 
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neral fhortening, of fruit-trees in particular,, 
you would thereby, in moft forts, cut off the- 
very parts where fruit would have been foon 
firft produced and probably coft the tree two 
or three years growth to furnifh new branches, 
equal to thofe cut away, as well as retard its 
bearing in proportion. And it often happens 
by fuch a general amputation of the branches 
of all new planted trees at the time of Plantings 
they, for want of branches to collect vegeta* 
five nourishment, either make very little pro- 
grefs in (hooting for two or three years after ; 
or fometimcs, when they do flioor, throw out 
a profulion of unneceffary wood from the re- 
maining eyes or buds. 

For, as we formerly obferved, thatalfhou^h 
fhortening the branches of fruit-trees in par- 
ticular is fometimes proper in young trees of 
one or two years old from budding or graft- 
ing, to force out a fupply of lateral wood to 
furnifli the firft regular formation of the head, 
more particularly dwarfs for efpaliers and 
walls, yet if you are about to traniplant the 
tree, and the operation of heading being De- 
cenary as above, it ought not to "be done till 
after the tree is planted, and. has begun to take 
root and make an effort for fhooting in March 
or beginning of April ; for when headed down 
at Planting, they, for want of the head, rarely 
either ftrike root or fhoot at top fo freely. 

Therefore if young fruit-trees at Planting, , 
whether dwarfs or ftandards, are furnifhed 
with five or fix or more good regular princi- 
pal branches, of one, two, or more years' 
growth, it would be a great prty to retrench 
any part of them, and disfigure the tree, either 
on the confidcration of ftrengthening it, or to 
force out more branches ; particularly apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, which fhonld at 
ail times be but fparingiy fhortcned ; and : 
lince feveral good branches being already ob- 
tained in the proper parts to give the head 
its firft regular form, they will in their turn: 
readily furnifli more; and if there is a va- 
cancy in any part, it will he better to en- 
deavour to fill it by flopping fomc of the 
voung Ihoots produced the 'fummer after 
Planting, by either pinching or pruning them 
in May or June the fame year to three o'r 
four eyes, or cut them down to that length 
in winter or fpring following. — Some fruit- 
trees, however, fuch as peaches, nectarines, 
£<c.againft walls, require moft of their young 
Ihoots to be fhortened annually. — But for 
more particulars of all the forts, fee their ro 
fpedtive genera. 

Standard fruit-trees, when defigncd they 
(hall form fpieading heads, branching out 
near the top of the item regularly all around, 
they, 
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they, if grafted high in the ftera, murt, like 
the dwarfs, have «Hfo the firft fhoot from tlie 
budding or grafting, headed down to four or 
five eyes, to force out a fct of lateral •branches 
.near the infertion of the bud or graft; or, if 
the grafting and 'budding was performed near 
.the ground, and the firft ihoot trained to a 
proper height for a {lem, and if required to 
Jiave a fpreading head, it may alfo be topped 
at the delired height, to throw out a fupply 
of lateral branches each way, near the head 
•of the ftein, as' above faid ; but fometimes, 
when the firft heading, in either of the above 
methods, does not furnifli a proper fupply of 
branches to give the head its firft proper for- 
mation, a fecond heading is occafionally per- 
formed the next fpring, upon die lhoots pro- 
duced from the firft. 

Obferving, however, that all the above 
works of heading ftandard fruit-trees, in par- 
ticular, fhould always be performed in the 
nurfery, a year or two, or more, previous to 
final tranfplantation into die "garden or or- 
chard, that the trees may be furniflied with 
■fcveral regular branches to form a head, at 
the time of Planting ; and, as before obferved, 
.it is proper to plant it with all its faid head 
entire ; except reducing fuch irregular growths 
as already mentioned, fo leaving all the regu- 
lar branches at their length, fuffering the 
whole to moot up, and branch away in their 
own way } and they will annually advance in 
length, and gradually furnifli laterals to fill 
and fpread the head p'roportionably. 

But remarking particularly, that ftandard- 
fruit-trees, having been previoufly headed in 
the nurfery a year or two or more before, and 
in confequence arc now furnifhed with feve- 
,ral regular branches of one, two, three, or 
more years growth, they (hould on no confi- 
deration be either letrenched or ihortened, 
neither at planting nor afterwards, for the 
reafons before given ; and alio that as mod 
fniit-trees begin to bloflom and bear firft to- 
wards the upper parts' of the branches, more 
particularly apples, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries, whiclv always produce their fruit upon 
ihort fhoots called /pun or fruit- buds, that 
moldy rife firft towards the ends of the 
branches; but which in (his (hortcning would 
all bo cut away, and retard the hearing two 
or three years, bclidcs all the other difadvan- 
tages above mentioned. 

But when' ftandard fruit-trees arc required 
to afpire more confulcrably in height, rather 
fomewhat pyramidal, or conic ways, than 
horizontally, no heading at all need be 
■pratSlifei), neither in the nurfery, nor at the 
time of final planting, but the whole, quite 
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from the budding or grafting, fxifrered to re- 
main entire, and flioot up, and branch accord- 
ing to nature ; and they will naturally form 
a regular head, fome forts hemifphcrically, 
others more of the pyramidal, or c onic figure. 

As to foreft trees, &c, tiveir preparation, 
previous to Planting, after being drawn out 
of the nurfery, is only to trim the blemiflied 
roots, as -before obferved, and prune off all 
branches from the lower part of the' flem, 
cutting the lower ones clofe, the others to 
two, three, or four inches, particularly the 
deciduous kinds, leaving the head always to- 
lerably branchy, and moftlv entire; not to 
trim away all the branches to one leading 
dioot only, asis often praclifed, -but leave a 
proportionable diare of the upper more ereel: 
branches, to form fome tolerable head, and 
only juft retrenching the lower ftragglers, very 
long rambling luxuriants, and very irregular 
growths, to preferve a little regularity ; being 
particularlycareful to leave always the top or 
leading fhoot perfectly entire, unlefs it is de- 
cayed, or is very crooked, bending much 
downwards, &c. in which cafes, if any ftraight 
fhoot is conveniently fituaied, the 'crooked 
part may be retrenched dowri to the ftraight 
Ihoot, which leave entire to run up in height, 
as without a leader a tree can never afpire to 
any confiderable ftature ; for the leader, by 
its annual erect flioot, gradually increafes the 
length of the flem, and, as it advances, fends 
out a fupply of laterals to furnifli the head, 
branching and fpreading in proportion, ac- 
cording to the natural growth of the refpective 
forts. 

But in planting tall trees, where dctigned 
to form fliade, iheltcr, or blind, as fooii'as 
poflible, very little reduction of the branches 
of the head may be neceflaty, only to reduce, 
any very irregular growers. 

However, in removing pretty large trees 
of any fort, with confiderable heads, efpe- 
cially of a very fpreading or crowded nature, 
it may be proper to reduce the whole regular- 
ly, both in fome proportion to the root, and 
that the winds may not have too much power 
to incommode it after Planting; in which 
cafes, it may be ncceflary, as juft above ob- 
ferved, to retrench, or reduce ionic of the 
moll cxtcniive lower branches, thin out fome 
where much crowded, and reduce others down 
to fome convenient lateral branch they may 
fupport, fo as each reduced branch may, not- 
widiflanding its reduction, terminate in a 
leader, having its top entire, not to exhibit 
naked ends branches, (landing tip like 
flumps. Cv ...ing, however, in fetch large 
trees, that the above reduction IhouM be 'in 
5 O 2 judicipus. 
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judicious, as the remaining branches may flill 
exhibit a moderately full, and fomewhat re- 
gular head. 

With refpecr. to the preparation for plant- 
ing of all the fhrub kind, only jud trim drag- 
gling under branches and (hoots from the 
lower part of the ftem, retrench luxuriants 
of the heads that feem to fhoot away very ir- 
regularly and vigorously, at the expenfe of 
the neighbouring branches, and reduce long 
ramblers, &:c. juft to preferve a little regu- 
larity. 

All new planted tall trees fliould generally 
be flaked as foon as planted, in order to fup- 
port them ileady every where, till well rooted, 
and have fomewhat eftablilhed their roots, that 
tempeduous winds may not overfer, or other- 
■wife incommode them ; particularly all trees 
of Gx, eight, or ten feet high, and upwards; 
one tall llout (lake to each tree, or more, if 
the trees are ,of large fize, fharpening the 
lower ends, and drive them firmly into the 
ground near the ftem ; or, if larger trees, 
place it flant-ways, at a little diftance, fo as 
its top reach the upper part of the ftem, on 
the oppoi'ue fide to that moffc expofed to the 
■winds, in which it will have the greateft ef- 
fect ; but large trees, with full heads, fhouid 
generally have very tall ftrong ftakes, three to 
each tree, placed triangular ways, alfo in an 
oblique or flaming direction. Having, how- 
ever, fixed the flakes in either of the methods, 
as the trees fhall require, then directly pro- 
ceed to bind the dcrn of the trees firmly to the 
ftakes, previoufly wrapping fome foft fub- 
flance, fuch as hay-bands, &c. round the 
ftem, at the part where it is to be fattened to 
the ftakes, in order to favc the bark from be- 
ing rubbed off againft the ftakes, by the mo- 
tion of the winds; which is more particu- 
larly neceffary to tall plants that are much ex- 
pofed : fo having fome ftrong bandages, fuch 
as rope-yarn, or the like, or for fmaller plants 
fome tough ofier or other withy kind, then 
bringing the ftem and ftakes clofc, fo as to 
pieferve fliil the creel pnfition of the plant, 
bind them firmly together, by drawing the ban- 
dage round the ftakes, and about the item, over 
the hay wrapping, if any, and fallen it fo 
i'ecurcly, as to admit of no motion between 
the (lake and ftem of the tree. 

But lur;',c trees, of fome confiderablc Ma- 
ture, with full heads, are often fupportcd alfo 
with ropes fufpended from the top of the ftem, 
three different ways, draining tlicm tight, and 
the end of each rope flaked fecurely down to 
the ground ; fo that, whatfoevcr way the wind 
blows, the ropes will (lay the tree ilill in its 
upright pofition, 



Such new planted trees as are expofed to" 
cattle, fhouid each be well fortified all round 
the ftem with thorn buflies. 

The general Planting feafon, for all forts 
of trees, is autumn and fpring, i. e. the au- 
tumnal Planting being from the beginning of 
the decay of the leaf, in O&ober, until De- 
cember; though ever-greens may be begun to 
be tranfplanted towards the middle or latter 
end of September, and continued till Decem- 
ber aforefaid. And for the fpring Planting, 
February and March is the principal time, but 
may be continued occafionally until April ; 
and fevcral forts of tender young ever-greens 
fucceed beft when planted the beginning of 
that month. 

However, to thofe perfons that have much- 
Planting or other bufinefs in hand, I would 
obferve, that Planting need not be confined 
particularly. to autumn and fpring; for. all 
hardy kinds, both fruit-trees, forcft-trees, 
fhrubs, &c. may be planted occafionally, al- 
moft any time, in open weather, from Oclo- 
ber till March, efpecially in all moderately 
drv foils, with good fuccefs.. 

Planting, however, forward in autumn, is 
of fome advantage, as the trees will have 
time to root more firmly, : ready for the enfu- 
ing fpring fhoot, as well as be able to (land 
the drought of fpring and fummer fomewhat 
better than thofe planted later. 

But in very humid foils, where water is- 
apt to follow 'the fpade in winter, it is eligi- 
ble always to plant forward in autumn, or 
not till fpring ; but rather principally the lad 
mentioned feafon, - toward the latter end of 
February, or in March, 

Farther Obfcrvations, particularly in Planting 
herbaceous Plants. 
In preparing to plant herbaceous fibrous- 
rooted plants, our firft principal care is to 
remove them with good roots : young fecd- 
lings, Sec. efpecially require particular care in 
drawing ihcm with proper roots. When they 
arc to be taken all clean up, they may be rea- 
dily loofened and raifed out of the earth with 
fome inftrumcnt, with all their fibres entire ; 
but when they are only to be thinned, they Jo 
not admit of this, becaufc it would dill urb the 
remaining plants, fo mud be drawn out by 
hand carefully, with as much root as poflible. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted plants, how- 
ever, being fo hardy, and apt to grow, that 
if taken up almoll anyhow, with a' little root, 
they will often (Irikc : it is ncvcrthelefs ad- 
vifable to ufe care in drawing all forts for 
Planting, with tolerable roots, as they will 
in proportion make more progrefs in their 
future growth. And as to any trimming pre- 
paratory 
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paratory to Planting, very little is wanted, 
only in fome ; forts, juft ihortening very long 
naked fpiridly roots, and' trimming any ftrag 
gling fibres ;• though in numbers of plants of 
this tribe' hardly any trimming at all is re- 
quired, neither in root nor top; all of which 
however, you will be ahle to regulate accord- 
ing to obfervation, agreeable to the hints here, 
exhibited, arid in the culture of the refpe&ive 
articles.. . ' ' '.'. 

The moft commodious and expeditious mode 
of Planting herbaceous ieedlings, flips, off- 
fets, cuttings, &c. is by dibble, as already ob- 
ferved in Planting by Dibble ; and for fuch as 
have been preyioufly pricked out in nurfery- 
rows, many forts may be drawn with little' 
balls, when required, and holed-in with 
trowel, cfpecially numbers of the choicefr 
flowerv tribe; but almoft all forts of pricked- 
out herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants may either 
be drawn with full roots, and planted by dib- 
ble, or with balls of earth, and holed 'in by 
trowel, as {hall feem moft convenient accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted plants may be 
planted out at once, where they are finally to 
remain, particularly all long fpindly-rooted 
kinds ; likewife numerous others of the more 
fibry-rooted Torts may alfo be planted out 
finally from the feed-bed, provided the ground 
is ready for their reception : yet I would ob- 
ferve, when the ground is not ready to receive 
them for fome confiderable time, it will be 
eligible to thin out a quantity from the feed- 
bed, and prick them in nurfery rows five or 
fix inches afundcr, to remain a month or fix 
weeks, or fome two or three months, or 
longer, till the ground is ready for their re- 
ception, whereby they will acquire good roots, 
and a robuft firm growth, in order for final 
tranfplnntation, in autumn or fpring : whereas 
when they all remain long in the feed-bed, 
they, byftandingfo clofe, draw each other up 
very flend.cr and weak, and never make near 
fo good plants as thofe prcvioufly thinned and 
pricked out at fn\all diftanccs ; which, after 
growing a month or two in nurfery rows, wil 
all readily rife with full roots for final Plant- 
ing, and many foils alfo with good halls of 
earth where neceffary, which may be more 
particularly rcquilitc to fome of the choice, 
flowery tribe. 

The fen fon for Planting moil: herbaceous 
fibrous-rooted plants is any time in fpring and 
autumn, alfo occalionally in fummer, "cfpe- 
c.talfy in pricking out young Ieedlings, both 
annuals and perennials, 'of the fpring" lowing, 
""el in flips and cuttings of older perennial 
plants ; and Likewife, on particular occalions, 



large plants , of advanced growth might be 
tranfplanted in that feafon, according as they 
may be required for different purpofes, as "is 
always hinted in the culture of the various 
forts; and many hardy kinds even in winter, 
in mild open weather, when occafionally 
wanted; for moft. of this tribe of plants rea- 
dily and expedirioufly take frefh-root at almoft 
any feafon, in mild weather ; chuiing generally 
moift weather in. fpring 1 and fummer, but e- 
fpecially from April : until September ; and 
chiefly dry weather for winter Planting : ol*- 
ferving likewife in the fpring and fummer 
Planting, it is proper.always'to give a mode- 
rate watering as foon as planted, but efpeci- 
ally in fummer, unlefs it fhould happen to rain 
hard enough to defcend to the roots ; other- 
wife a little water ro fettle the earrh clofe to 
the roots is of very effential fervice. ; 

As to planting herbaceous bulbous-rooted 
plants, fuch' as hyacinths, narciffus, tulips-, 
and all others of the bulbous tribe, they ought 
not generally to be removed but only in fum- 
mer, when their- ftalks, leaves, and fibres of 
the bulbs decay; for thefc parts of bulbous 
plants always decay annually in fummer, foon- 
after they have flowered and ripened feeds'; 
but the bulbs themfelves are perpetuated ; fo 
that the above period is the moft proper time to 
plant out feedlings and ofF-fets of thefe forts 
previoufly into nurfery beds for two or three 
years or more, to acquire a proper age and 
fize for flbwering, then tranfplanted finally : it 
is alfo the moft proper period for tranfphrf.- 
ing full-grown bulbs, either from one place to 
another direclly, or to take them up to keep 
for autumn and fpring Planting. 

For it fhould be obi'crved of thofe bulbous 
kinds, that if removed for Planting out of the 
proper feafons -as above, either before they, 
"(lower, in fpring or fummer, Sec. or alter the 
flowering is paft, in autumn or winter, if they 
have remained long enough to have ftruck 
frefli fibres into the- -ground, it would either 
greatly retard, or ifi'ijivcrnl forts entirely pre- 
vent their flowering the enfuing feafon ; or 
others would not flower in tolerable perfec- 
tion, fo that where any, on particular occur- 
nces are removed for Planting unl'eafonablv, 
above, they ihould be replanted again di- 
<Stly, or as foon as po ruble*, for at this pe- 
riod of removal, if retained long out of tlie 
ground, they would thrink and diminifh in 
lize confident bly. 

All hulhous-iooted plants taken up at the 
above time of the decay of the ftalks, leaves, 
and fibres, may either be planted again di- 
reclly, or in molt forts, kept till September, 
October, or November, and then planted ; 

which 
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■which for the choiccit kinds i§ the moll eli- 
gible practice, .as obferved in their culture: 
and in order to have a late bloom a few may 
alio be retained out of ground till Spring, about 
]anuary or February ; but plant the principal 
always' in autumn, about" Ottobcr and No- 
vember. 

Bulbous roots are planted two or tines dif- 
ferent ways, as by dibble, by drilling-in, and 
by hetlding-in. See each of thefc methods as 
•exhibited ieparatcly under this article, Pj-AXT- 
ix g. See a ifo fi.u L u u s. 

Choofe always dry weather for Planting 
moft kinds of bulbs, efpecially all the choice 
kinds. 

PLASHING HEDGES, the work of lay- 
ing down die items and .branches of old run 
up open hedges horizontally, to clofe and' 
thicken them below, &c. 

This work, though rather more generally 
applicable in agriculture bufinefs than in gar- 
dening, is alio Sometimes neccflary to be done 
in gardens, having outward hedge-fences that 
have been permitted to run up in rude growth, 
naked and open below ; and which is reform- 
ed and reduced to order, by a proper trimming 
thinning, cutting; and laying down the gene- 
ral Items and branches flantingiy along accord- 
ing to the range of the hedge, between others 
left upright ; aflifting in this with the hedge- 
bill in occalionally cutting or gaining the 
larger ilubborn growths, towards the lower 
parts on the upper fide, by an oblique flrokc 
of the bill, cutting them 'flantingly, lefs or 
more, according as it may feem necciTary, in 
order to render them pliable or yielding to 
Plain, or lay down horizontally longways 
between others of the ftrongeit Items left in 
upright growth in the order of flakes ; and 
at the fame tinec Plafh'mg in all the fmallcr 
lateral branches; and thus proceeding in a 
regular manner, it clofes all lower vacancies, 
and thickens the whole regularly from bottom; 
to the top, in its proper moderate height of 
three or four feet, or *jtetlc more or lcis, ac-, 
cording to the growth of the hedge in its dis- 
orderly Slate ; which it' run up tall, and naked 
below, is reduced lower accordingly in the 
Plaining in the above propuition ; and hereby 
the whole, if the Flaming is properly exe- 
cuted, will form a clofe impenetrable hedge. 

In performing this work, fomc of the main 
upright Hems of the hedge arc left in creel 
growth at fmall distances, as the Plafhcr pro- 
ceeds in tlte hulinefb, as growing flakes, be- 
tween which to phifli, and lay the others and 
the general branches horizontally as before 
Suggested, aflifted occalionally by other Hakes 
driven down in the hedge-row as required. 



This workjs performed occasionally -to any 
forts of common deciduous hedges : as whitel 
thorn, black-thorn, elm, beech, &c. and the 
proper feafon is any time from the .fall of the 
leaf .in autumn till March or April, at farthest. 

When proceeding in this bulinefs, it is often 
neceffary, in very disorderly rough hedges, pre- 
viously to trim or lop off much of the outward 
and over-growing ruile-b ranches, ancllarge nak- 
ed wood, and evidently Superabundant growths, 
below and above ; and as the Plaflicr goes "on, 
fixing on. .fomc of the ftrongeft upright hedge- 
Items to leave at moderate diftances, for grow- 
ing (takes as aforcfaid, cut down to the, pro- 
per height, proceeding &t the fame time in the 
pla filing or laying the moft branchy wood, 
and with the hedge-bill, cutting or gaShing 
occasionally fuch of ihe larger ftcms and 
branches that are not other wife pliant enough 
to admit of Piaihing eligibly ; bringing the 
whole down in a regular gradation one after 
the other, Plafh or lay them properly along 
Somewhat horizontally hetween the uprights., 
Some neatly clofe down, or with the brufhy 
parts more or lefs towards the ground to clofe 
the lower vacancies and till the bottom pro- 
perly, others over thefe ; all arranged long- 
ways conformable to the range of the hedge, 
lopping off any very diforderly, or over abun- 
dant and iuipliable parts, cither laterally or 
terminally; fo continue the Plafliing one over 
the other in the fame regular order between 
the (landing uprights, to die intended height, 
as die hedge admits, driving down other 
flakes occalionally in places where required ; 
more effeclually to fix the plafhcd ftcms and 
branches ; and thus proceeding with fomc de- 
gree of regularity, the whole is formed equally 
clofe and full from the bottom upwards, three, 
four, or five feet high, as the nature of the 
hedge allows, or as may be thought neccflary, 
whereby to have the whole the mod effectu- 
ally fencible. 

Then the work is> generally rtniflicd by 
trimming all irregularities at fides and top, 
with the proper hedge-bill, Striking off all the 
too projecting and Straggling purls below and 
above, both to give the hedge a clofe regular 
appearance, and that it may Shoot more et- 
Scctually in a cloSe thickening growth. 

PLATAN US, Plane Tree. 

This genus confiSls of lofty deciduous trees, 
of high repute for their Singularly beautiful 
growth and luxuriant foliage ; being delight- 
ful trees for all ornamental plantations, and 
for affording ihade; alio as hired or timber- 
trees, they growing remarkably Straight to a 
considerable height and magnitude ; adorned 
with very largo Simple, pahuatcd and lohaicd 
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leaves,, from fix to twelve or fourteen inches 
broad, but very fmall monoecious flowers, 
collected into clofe- globular heads, fucceeded 
by numerous feeds, digefled into large round 
rough balls. 

Clafs antfOrder, Moheecia Polyandria. 

Charailers.] Calyx, male and female, 
very fmall flowers apart' on the fame plant, 
the male florets digefled into globular katkins, 
having very fmall cups ; and females colledt- 
otl into a large roundifh ball, having very 
fmall fcaly calyxes. Coro.lla in the males 
is fcarcely difccrnible, and iri the females 
each floret having many fmall concave pe- 
tals. Stamina, numerous, fmall, oblong, 
coloured filaments, having four-cornered an- 
thers. PisntLUM, feveral fubulated gcr- 
mina, having fubulated ftyles, and recurved 
ftigmas. Puricarpium, none;, numerous 
roundiih feeds, furrounded with down, and 
collected into round bard balls. 

There are only two real fpecies, which, 
however, comprife fome varieties, all of which 
are deciduous, and of hardy growth. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Platanus orient 'alis. 
Eq/iemJJiatieP/a'ie-Trce.^Riks with a very 

ftraight,. fmooth, brandling liem, to a great 
height; palmated leaves, fix or eight inches 
long, and as much broad, divided into five 
large fegincnts, having the fide ones cut into 
two fmaltcr, green above, and pale under- 
neath ; and long pendulous pedunculi, each 
fuftaining feveral round heads of clofe-fitting, 
very fmall flowers ; fucceeded by numerous 
downv feeds, collected into round, rough, 
hard balls. 

It is a native of Alia, and many parts of 
the Eafl, and grows in great plenty in the 
Hevant. 

Varieties of this arc, 

SpaniJ//, or middle Phw.e Trte. — Having 
remarkably large leaves divided into three or 
five narrower ferments or lobes. 

Maple-lcavi'cf P!aw Tree. — Having finall- 
er leaves, fomewhat lobatcd into five fcg- 
ments, rcfcmbling the greater-maple leaf. 

2. Pi. at am u s occidf.iitilis. 

Wefitrn American Plom Tree] Rifes with a 
ftrai|>I)t fmooth firm, to a t»rir:>t height, branch- 
ing widely around ; lobatcd leaves, Icvcnoreiglu 
inches long, ami from nine or ten, to twelve 
or fouiteen broad, divided into three large 
lobes ; and verv fmall (lowers, collected into 
W> M"'I heads, futvooded by round, rough, 
Ms of (ml. It i s a native of Virginia,, and 
other pmts of North America, where it at- 
tains an enormous li/.c, and is remarkable for 
li:i vi"g its (lem all of an equal girt for a 



considerable- length ; and we have an account 
of fome trees being eight or nine yards in cir- 
cumference, and when felled, afforded- twenty 
loads of wood. - , 

All thefe elegant trees are of hardy rem- , 
perature ; fo as to profper here in any corrv 
mon foil, and expofure in our open planta- 
tions, &c. and are fome of the molt defi- 
rable trees of the deciduous tribe; were 
in lingular eftceni among the ancients of the 
Eaft for their extraordinary beauty and de- 
lightful fliade they afforded by- their noble 
foliage. 

The leaves commonly expand in May, and 
fall off early in autumn ; and the flowers ap- 
pear in fpring, a little before the leaves* be- 
ing fucceeded by feeds, which, in fine fea- 
fons, frequently u'pen here in September, 
produced in round,, rough, hard balls, fufpend^ 
ed on long pendulous peduncles effecting a 
'curious angularity. 

As to the ufes of thefe fine trees in gar- 
dening, they have fingular merit for all- 
ornamental plantations; their fixaight growth, 
regular branching heads, and lofty ftature 
they attain,, together with the extraordinary 
breadth .of their luxuriant leaves, render them 
extremely defirable furniture to adorn ave- 
nues, lawns, parks, and woods ; fome dif- 
pofed in ranges ; fome as finglc ftandards 
others in clumps ; fome in groves, ece. 
and are mod excellent for ihade ; for it is 
obfei vable, that no tree is better calculated to 
defend us from the heat of the fun in fum- 
mer, bv its noble fpreading foliage, and to 
admit the fun's rays more freely in winter, on 
account of the diftancc of its branches, which, 
in molt different forts of trees, is always in, 
proportion to the fize of the leaves. 

They may alio be employed in the col- 
lection of foreft-trees, in woods, to grow up 
to timber, in which they will alfo prove ad- 
vantageous in time. 

In ihort, thefe noble trees claim the eftccm 
of every one concerned in plantations of every 
kind ; but more particularly in extenhve 
works, where they may be fo variouily dif- 
pofed, as to have a charming effect. 

T/teir Prsjftigeitisi!. 

The propagation of thefe trees, is by feed, 
layers, and cuttings. 

By Seed. — The* feeds frequently ripen in 
rhefc parts, and are alfo procured from other 
countries, and may be obtained of the nur- 
fervmen, or feedfmen ; obferving, the belt 
fea'fon for lowing them is autumn, if they can 
be then pollibly procured, otherwile in the 
fpring ;~ -chilling. afomewbat lightilh, mclltnv 
loil j and having dug iho ground, and raked 
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it fine, form it into four feet wide beds, and 
cither fcatter the feeds evenly on the iuvface, 
and rake them in, or, pre%'ioufly with the 
back of a rake, turn the earth off thefurface 
near half an inch deep into the alleys ; then 
low the iced, and directly, with the rake 
turned the proper wav, draw the earth evenly 
over the feeds, and trim the furface fmooth ; 
many of the plants will life in fpring, and 
probably not generally titl the fpring follow- 
ing. When they are one or two years old, 
plant them out in nurfery rows, two feet 
afundcr, and about half that diilance in the 
lines ; here to remain till of a proper fize for 
rinat transplantation. 

By Layers. — This method of propagation 
is very commonly practised in the nurfcrics, 
in default of feed, and by which they molt 
readily grow ; for which purpofc, fonie (tout 
' plants for itools mull be* planted, which in a 
year after mult be headed down near thi 
bottom, that they may throw out many moots 
near the ground, convenient for laying 
which, in the autumn after thev are pro 
duced, lay by ilk-laying ; and bv autumn af- 
ter, they will he well rooted, and form plants 
two or three feet high, fo may be feparated, 
and planted in nurleiv rows, like the feed- 
lings 

By Cuttings. — Ail the forts will take toler- 
ably by cutting off the ftrong young (hoots ; 
hut the PlaU:r.xs cccidrntalh more freely than 
the Oriental kind. Autumn, as foon as the 
leaf falls, is a proper ieafon, or occafionally 
in the Spring , chufing ftrong young (hoots, 
and plant them in a nioill foil ; many of them 
will grow, and make tolerable plants by next 
autumn. 

It fhould be remarked, tlrat in order to con- 
tinue the diftinction of the varieties more 
effectually, they fhould be propagated cither 
by layers or cuttings : for when railed from 
feed, thofe of the refpective fpecics generally 

^PLEASURE- GARDEN, or Pleafu 
ground. 

The difhicl commonly called the Ptcafui 
ground, may be laid to comprehend all or- 
namental t ompartmcnts, or diviiions ol 
ground and plantation, furrounding a noble 
lite, conlitiing of lawns, plantations of trees 
and ihiubs, (lower compartments, walks, 
pieces of water, &c. whether fituatcd wholly 
within the fpace generally confidercd as the 
Pltafury-gaiden, or extended over ha-ha's, 
or by other t nnuiuinicatioiiH, to the adjucut 
fields, parks, paddocks, or other out-grounds. 

In dcligit.s for a I'icafute-giound, accord- 
ing to modern improvements, confulting rural 



difpofition, in imitation of nature, all too 
formal works being almoft abolilhed, fuch as 
long flraight walks, regular interfections, 
fquare grafs plots, correfponding parteircs, 
quadrangular and angular lpaces, ; inclofed 
with high clipped hedges, &c. and other 
uniformities, as in ancient defigns j and in- 
(lead of which, coniifts now of rural open 
fpaccs of grafs ground, of varied forms and di- 
mensions, and winding walks, all bounded 
with plantations of trees, (hrubs, and (Ioweis, 
in various clumps, and- other compartments, 
exhibited in a variety of imitative rural forms, 
in curves, projections, openings, andcioungs, 
in imitation of a natural aiFemblage ; not 
forming inclofurcs of hedges, c\:c. but having 
all the various plantations open to the walks 
and lawns ; lor example : a fpacious open 
lawn, of grafs ground, being generally iirft 
prefented immediately on the front of the 
manfson, or main habitation, fomctimes 
widely extended in open fpace on both (ides 
to admit of greater profpect, Sec. and fomc- 
times more contracted, towards the habitation 
widening gradually outward, and have each 
fide embellilhed with plantations of ihrubberv, 
groves, thickets, &c. in clumps and other 
compartments, in f weeps, curves, and pro- 
jections, towards the lawn, &c. with breaks 
or opens of grafs fpaces at intervals, between 
he plantation ; together with terpentine 
gravel-walks, winding under the (hade of the 
trees ; extended plantations, being alfo carried 
round next the outer boundary of the ground, 
'ous openings and clofings, having 
valks winding through them, for 
ihady and private walking; and in the in- 
terior diviftons of the ground is exhibited fer- 
pentine winding walks, and elegant grafs 
opens, arranging various ways, all bordered 
with Ihrubbcrics, and other tree and ihrub 
plantations, flower compartments, &:c. dif- 
pofed in a variety of different rural forms and 
dimenlions, in cafy bendings, concaves, pro- 
jections, and flraight ranges, occafionally ; 

ith intervening breaks or opens of grafs 
_ 'Ound, arranging between the compartments 
of plantations, &c. both to promote rural di- 
verlity, and for communication and prolpcct 
tlie dilleienl diviiions; all the plantations 
ing fo vaiioufly arranged, as gradually t" 
tcovcr new fcencs. cadi furnilhing I'relh 
iiiety, both in the form of the deiign in dif- 
ferent parts, as well as in the difpofition ol 
the various trees, Hi rubs, and flowers, and 
itlicr ornaments and diverlities, 

So that in deligus for a Pleifurc-ground, 
iccording to modern gardening, a tract ot 
ound of any conlidei able extent may h:< vc 
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the profpe£r. varied and diverfified exceedingly, 
in a beautiful reprefentation of art and nature, 
as that in paffing from one compartment to 
another, ftill new varieties prefent themfelves 
in the moft agreeable manner ; and even if 
the figure of the ground is irregular, and its ' 
furface has many inequalities, in rifmgs and 
fallings, and other 'irregularities, the whole 
may be improved without any great trouble 
of fquaring and levelling, for by humouring 
the natural form, may caufe even the very 
irregularities to conceal their natnral deformi- 
ties, and carry along with them an air of di- 
verfity and novelty. 

In thefe rural works, however, we fhould 
not abolifh entirely all appearance of art and 
uniformity ; for thefe, when properly applied, 
gives an additional beauty and peculiar grace 
to all our natural productions, and fets na- 
ture in the faireft and moll advantageous 
light. 

But fome of our modern Pleafure-gardens, 
in which rural defign is copied to an ex- 
treme, are often very barren of variety and 
entertainment, as they frequently conilft only 
of an extenfive grafs'lawn, like' a great field, 
having a running plantarion of trees and 
fhrubs all round, juft broad enough to admit 
of a gravel walk, winding through it in the 
'Terpentine way, in many fhort twifts and 
turns, and bordering at every turn alternately 
upon the outward fence and the lawn ; which 
are continually obtruded upon the fight, ex- 
hibiting the fame profpedr. over and over, 
without the lea ft variation, fo as that after 
having traverfed the walks all round this fort 
of Pleafure-garden, we rind no more varietv 
or entertainment than at our firft entrance', 
the whole having prefented itfelf at once 
at the firft view ; and we might often fee as 
good a garden, fometimcs in a common field, 
that is bordered with any kind of plantation. 

Therefore, in laying out a Plea lure -gar- 
den, the defigner ought to take particular 
care that the whole extent of his garden be 
not taken in at one view ; only exhibiting at 
hrtl a large open lawn, or other fpacious 
open compartment, or grand walk, &c. ter- 
minated on each fule with plantations of cu- 
"otis trees, lhruhs, and flowers, in compart- 
exliibiting only fome opens at inter- 
and behind thefe have compartment!; 
like plantations, with grafs opens, 
'alks, water, and other ornaments ; 
i fpeiStator will lie agreeably fuiprifed 
what terminated his profped was an 
introdu&ion to new beauties and variety. 

«»t it is impofiiblc to exhibit any Tegular 
<m-cchons for planning a Pleafure-garden, 
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agreeable to the prevailing . modern defigns, 
being generally in fome fancied natural imi- 
tation as aforefaid ; as the plan may be varied 
exceedingly, according to the natural figure, 
pofition, and fituation of the ground and tafte 
of the defigner, fo we can only give fome 
general hints. 

General Sketch of the Dejign. 
In this we can only give the following 
general fketch, which may be varied accord- 
ing to the fituation and extent of the ground. 

With refpect to the fituation ; this muft 
confequently be immediately contiguous to 
the main houfe, whether high or low fituat- 
ed; remarking, however, that a fomewhat 
elevated fituation, or the fide or fummit of 
fome very moderate rifing ground, is always 
the moft eligible on which to erect the chief 
habitation,' arranging the Pleafure-garden - 
accordingly ; fuch an expofure being the moft 
delirable, both for the beauty of the profpecT:, 
and heahhfulnefs of the air ; a low level fi- 
tuation, neither affording due profpecT: of the 
garden, nor adjacent country, befides being 
liable to unwholefome dampnefs, and fome- 
times inundation in winter : there are, how- 
ever, many level fituations, forming plains 
or flats, that poffefs great advantages both 
of foil and profpecr, and the beauties of wa- 
ter, without too copious moifture ; there are 
alfo fometimes large tracts of ground, con- 
fiding both of low and high fituations, as 
level plains, hollows, eminences, and de- 
clivities, and other inequalities, which may 
be fo improved, as to make a moft delirable 
fpot for a Pleafure-garden, as the fcene may 
be varied in the moft beautiful manner 
imaginable. However, the choice of fituation 
and fcope of ground is not always attainable, 
fo every one will regulate his plan in the moft 
commodious manner poflible, agreeable to 
the above hints. 

The extent of a Pleafure-Ground may bo 
various, according to that of the eftate or prc- 
mifes, and of the quality and fortune, &C 
of the owner ; fo may he from even a quarter 
or half an acre, to thirty or .tbrrv or more. 

The ground fhould pievioufly he fenced, 
which may he occalio.ially a wall, paling, 
or hedge, or fome of each fort, as may 
be convenient, and in fome parts a foffe 
or ha-ha, where neeciYary to extend the pro- 
fpecT, either at the termination of a lawn, 
walk, or avenue ; obferving, the dole fences 
fhould generally be concealed within fide, 
particularly the wall and paling fences, l:y 
a range of clofc plantation, unlcfs where the 
wall may be wanted for the culture of wall- 
fruit. But fometimcs, when a Pleafure- 
5 P ground 
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ground adjoins to a fine park, paddock, or 
any agreeable profpect, the boundary fence 
on that fide is often either a low hedge, or a 
ha-ha ; but many prefer the latter, elpecially 
.at the termination of any fpacious open, both 
to extend the profpect more effe&ually, and 
give the garden an air of greater extent than 
k really has, at a difiance, the ha-ha being 
funk, nothing like a fence appears, fo that 
die adjacent park, fields, 2<c. appear to be 
connected with the garden. See Walls, 
Hedges, Fosse, &c. 

But with refpect to the arrangement of 
the fevercil divifions, the following general 
fketches are on a fuppofition of a confiderable 
tract of ground ; and if the plat of ground is 
final!, a greater fimplicity of defign muffc be 
obierveJ in proportion. 

Firfr., a noble open lawn of grafs ground 
is extended oa one of the principal fronts of 
tiie manfion or main houfe, directed either 
towards the open fields, park, or adjacent 
country, or towards the garden, if the fitua- 
tion requires it ; or may be extended a little 
more or lets each way, according as the fitua- 
tion and extent of ground may admit, or re- 
quire ; but, if poffible, always confiderably 
the molt extenfive on the principal front ; 
and fhould be confiderably" wider than the 
houfe, if poflible, and twice as long as broad 
at leaft ; or if the fcope of ground admits it, 
may even be extended in length, as far as the 
extreme boundary of the garden ; or carried 
over ha-ha's, to the adjacent park or pafhirc- 
grounds, Sec. widening gradually in fomc va- 
ried order, from the houfe outward ; having 
each fide bounded by various plantations of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers ; in groves, clumps, 
thickets, and other compartments, exhibited in 
a variety of rural forms, and dirnenfions, in 
moderate concave and convex curves, and 
projections, to break all appearance of too 
fiiff uniformity; introducing alfo, between the 
plantations at' intervals, breaks, or opens, of 
grafs-ground, communicating with the lawn 
and internal divifions, in fomc places widely 
fpread, in others more contracted ; leaving alio 
tracts for Terpentine gravel- walks, fomc wind- 
ing under the (hade of the plantations, fo con- 
ducted as to command views of the lawn, and 
the interior divifions occafionally ; obferving, 
the homeward part of the plantation fhould be 
inclined alittle toward each wing of the houfe, 
that company may fooner arrive in the walks 
of the (hrubbcry, wildemefs, and groves, 
under the (hade ami llieltcr of the trees ; hut 
the outward extenfion on each boundary 
fhould widen gradually towards the extreme 
termination, to give an air of grandeur, and 



admit of a full profpect from and to the man- 
fion. Each boundary being planted with a 
choice variety of ornamental trees and (hrubs, 
deciduous, and ever-greens, arranged princi- 
pally in fepara'.e clumps, and other compart- 
ments, alternately, fome confuting wholly of 
lofty trees, arranged fometimes in regular 
groves, and fome hi groups or clumps, va- 
rioufly ; other compartments being entirely 
of the ihrub kind ; and others confiding of 
trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous perennials to- 
gether : in all of which, arranging the taller 
growth backward, and the lower forward, 
according to their gradation of height ; eni- 
beilifhing the fronts with the. more curious 
low -flowering fhrubs and ever-greens, in- 
ccrfperfed with various herbaceous flowering 
perennials, all open to -the lawn and walks j 
and the termination .of the la\vn at the fartheft 
extremity, if extended confiderably outward 
to fome agreeable profpect, is generally con- 
tinued open the whole width, by finking a 
ha-ha at the limits of the garden, to unite the 
view with the adjacent paitures, plantations, 
and the open country, as, well as admit of a 
grand view to and from the manfion. See 
Lawn. ; 

But fometimes the termination of the 
lawn, in default of profpecl: beyond the li- 
mits of the garden, or that it is neceffary to 
conceal the garden from the view of perfons 
without, is by a plantation of (lately trees, 
in gradual concave, and convex fweeps. 
Or fmall lawns that extend immediately 
towards the garden, may be terminated by 
elegant fhrubbery clumps, continued to the 
interior divifion. However, for confiderable 
lawns, extended outward to the utmoft verge 
of the garden, that admit of any tolerable 
profpect of the adjacent fields, &c. a fofle 
or ha-ha termination, is, in fome fituations, 
the mod eligible, in order to continue the pro- 
fpect. Sec Fosse and Lawn. 

From the boundary plantation of the lawn, 
is continued the internal works, in a great va- 
riety of rural divifions, in fpacious walks and 
open fpaccs of grafs, bounded by fhrubbery 
clumps, wildernefs plantations, groves, thick- 
ets, &c. all in varied, elegant compartments, 
as before mentioned, to exhibit a grand rural 
imitation, diverfificd in a variety of forms. 

In the general arrangement, the great art is 
to vary the profpect ot the different divifions, 
fo as they may varioufly prefent an air of no- 
velty, and fourcc of convenience and enter- 
tainment. 

Around towards the outer boundary fence, 
is generally arranged a plantation of trees 
ndlhruba, in varied, cafy, concave fweeps, 
and 
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r.nd projections next the garden, or lawri, &c. 
and broad enough to admit of a Terpentine 
gravel-walk, winding through the whole ex- 
tent, under cover of the trees and flirubs, for 
private and fhady walking : varying the plan- 
ration in different degrees of thicket and open- 
ings occafidnally, with here and there breaks 
and openings, for profpect from the walks to 
the different parts of the garden and open 
country ; and with opening or concave grafs 
fpaces, bordering the walk at intervals for 
diverfity, and as places for feats, &cc. under 
fliade of the plantation. . 

In the more interior parts are exhibited 
magnificent walks, avenues, and grafs open- 
ings, fome nearly ftraight, others more or 
lefs winding, arranging in different directions ; 
and having each fide embelliflicd with plan- 
tations, in fhrubbery clumps,' groves of trees, 
wildernefs plantations, thickets, and flower 
compartments, diftributed in various arrange- 
ments and diftanccs, admitting intervals of 
grafs ground furrounding and communicating 
with the various plantation divifions, in fome 
places of confiderable extent, in others more 
or lefs contracted, according to thediftance and 
arrangement of the feveral clumps and other 
compartments of plantation, which fhould be 
exhibited in a variety of windings, openings, 
and clofings, from one degree of light and 
ihade to another ; introducing alfo grand open- 
ings, at intervals, between the principal din-nets 
of plantation, for views or profpect, &c. and 
from the main walks and openings, have other 
fmaller walks branching off at due diftances,. 
in a winding direction, ..to places of (hade and 
retirement, amidft the plantation, and for 
communication from cure divilion to another ; 
exhibiting alfo opens of different figures and di- 
menfions, furrounded by clumps of trees and 
flirubs, fcrving fome for receffes, and places 
of (hade, aforefaid, others for garden edifices, 
as temples, grottoes, rural feats, flatues, Sec 
and fometimes for pieces of water ; and if wa- 
ter from fome upper fpring or head, can be 
led in a winding courfe, through the lower 
parts, in gentle meanders, it will have a charm- 
ing effect ; other-internal divifions appear with 
an air of grandeur and magnificence, by ex- 
hibiting a fpacious opening of grafs ground, 
bounded by the nobleft trees and flirubs, in 
various elegant clumps, groves, groups, and 
flraight ranges ; and the opening terminated 
»y ionic fine open profpect, noble piece of 
water, or ornamental building; and with gra- 
vel-walks, extending through the boundary 
plantations. Another part fhall appear more 
gay and Iprightly, dilplaying an elegant flow- 
^'-ground, ddigncd lomewhat in the parterre 



Way, in various beds, borders, and other com- 
partments) furnifhed with the mbft curiaus 
flowers; and the boundary decorated with an 
arrangement of various clumps, of the moft 
beautiful flowering ih rubs, and lively ever- 
greens, each clump alfo bordered with a va- 
riety of the herbaceous flowery tribe. 

Another divifion fometimes prefents a wilder- 
nefs in irregular partitions of plantation, hav- 
ing intervening fpaces of grafs. ground and 
gravel walks, extending in various directions, 
fome by winding mazes or labyrinths, into 
openings formed in different parts amidft the 
plantation, and 'to a grand one in the centre j 
the boundary plantations of this'divifion being 
generally in ciofe affemblage, with tracts of 
terpentine walks between ; fome leading in 
private meanders towards the interior parts, 
or breaking out fometimes into other walks 
that arc open and fpacious, both of grafs and 
gravel occafionally, conducted alfo in ferpen- 
tine turns, to caule the greater variety, hav- 
ing "each fide bordered with plantations ot 
trees and fhrubs, the talleft behind, the lower 
growth in front ; and from thefe grSnd walks, 
others more narrow and dole, branch off at 
intervals, in various windings, in fome places 
being clofely bordered with tall trees, to effect 
a gloohiinefs and perfect fliade ; the different 
walks leading now and then into circular 
openings of grafs in different parts, each be- 
ing furrounded with plantations as aforefaid ; 
making alio the principal walks terminate in 
a grand opening in the centre of the wilder- 
nefs, in which may be fome ornamental edi- 
fice, or fine piece of water, &rc. furnilhing all 
the plantation compartments, with a good va- 
riety of trees and flirubs ; the deciduous and 
ever-green kinds principally in feparateclumps, 
or quarters, interfperfed with various wood 
flowers promifcuoufly, placing the more curi- 
ous kinds of flirubs and flowers towards the 
fronts next the walks and openings, confpicu- 
ous to view. Sec Wilderness. 

Straight janges of the moft. (lately trees 
arc fometimes arranged on grafs ground in 
different parts, in contraft witli irregular plan- 
tations ; and produce a moft agreeable effecl, 
which though prohibited in many modern 
defigns, always exhibit an air of grandeur; 
being arranged fometimes in lingle rows, others 
double, or two ranges at certain diftances, 
forming a grand walk or avenue ; in other 
parts, lcveral ranges together in the manner 
of moves: all of which being arranged on 
grafs ground occafionally in different (itiu- 
tions, will have a grand ornamental appear- 
ance. Sec Av e n u e and li n o v i: s. 

Sometimes un outward divilion difcovers a 
5 V a cktfij 
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clofe plantation of trees, like a thicket of wood- 
land, arranged in irregular aflemblage, raoftly 
clofe and gloomy, relcmbling the internal ar- 
rangement of a wood ; fometimes exhibiting 
hidden tranfitions of light and lhade, by open- 
ings and clofings, having ferpentine walks 
winding through every parr, and fometimes 
leading to openings in the midlf. of the plan- 
tation. Others breaking out fuddenly from 
the thicket into open profpects of the other di- 
vifions ; having all the walks bordered with 
flowering fhrubs, hardy climbers, and vari- 
ous wood flowers that* profpcr under (hade, 
and many common hardy lhrubs, and herba- 
ceous plants fcatteredpromifcuoufly among the 
trees, to form more or lefs thicket, and caufe 
diverfity in the manner of a natural wood. 

In other parts are fometimes difcovered 
eminences, or riling grounds, as an high ter- 
race, mount, fteep declivity, or other ele- 
vated fituation, having the fides covered with 
grafs and compartments of plantation ; and 
walks leading under the (hade of trees by eafy 
afcents, to the top, where is prcfented an ex- 
tenfive profpect of the adjacent fields, cot- 
tages, hamlets, and country around, as well as 
afford a frefli and cooling air in fummer. 

Regular compartments and figures, in va- 
rious forms, arc alfo fometimes introduced in 
fofne extenfive grounds, for variety, in con- 
trafi with the irregular works, and flill to 
preferve fome appearance of the remains of 
ancient gardening; fuch as flraight walks, 
verged with borders of flowers, &C regular 
parterres, in flower borders ; fquare fpaces, 
circles, and octagons, &c. inclofed with low 
clipped hedges ; hedge-work, formed into vari- 
ous devices; detached ever-greens, formed into 
pyramids and other regular figures; regular 
grafs Hopes, formed on the fide of fomedecli- 
vitv or riling ground: elevated terraces; bof- 
qucts of trees, unrounded with low cvcr-grccn 
hedges; fivaight avenues of trees in ranges, &c. 
a>li:ilc of each being judicioufly difpofed in 
different fituations, may prove an agreeable 
variety, by divcrfifying the fecne, in contrail 
with the rural works aforcfaid. 

Sometimes a bleak declivity, or fome rough 
hollow ground or vale, is made to exhibit a 
wild or uncultivated lecne, by' arranging 
fome feattercd clumps of trees in the moll 
irregular aflemblage ; the intervals or fpaces 
between being rough grafs ground, and here 
and there tufts of flirubby bullies, with fome- 
times a gentle rill of water, winding along 
the bottom of the d"i livity, or twilling its 
courfe through the val>.\ 

Towards the lower parts of the garden, 
pieces of water arc always exhibhed where 
'(> 



poflible, in the mod confptcuous points of 
view contiguous to the termination of the 
main lawn, or other fpacious open, repre- 
fenting fometimes a bafon, lake, &c. and 
fometimes a natural river, winding its courfe 
through different divifions, and^ its termina- 
tion concealed by a curious turn, making it 
appear to lofc itfelf in the adjacent planta- 
tions. 

With refpeft to the walks, thefe may be 
both of gravel, fand, and grafs, but princi- 
pally gravel for common walking ; and grafs 
for occafional walking in the heat of fummer, 
which in dry hot weather may be more 
agreeable than the hard gravel-walks: there- 
fore fome of each fort is proper both for con- 
venience and variety. 

Gravel-walks, however, -fhould lead all 
round the garden and into the principal in- 
ternal divifions, fo as to have dry and firm 
walking at all times of the year ; when the 
grafs is too damp, as in winter and all wet 
weather. 

Thefe gravel-walks fhould be of propor- 
tional width, in different parts,' according to 
the extent of the garden. 

As to the diflribution of gravel walks 
firft a magnificent one, from fifteen to twenty 
or thirty feet wide, fhould range immediately 
clofe and parallel with the front of the houfe, 
and be conducted directly acrofs the lawn into 
the neareft fide fhrubbcry and general planta- 
tion ; where each fide being verged with fpaces 
of grafs ground, and (hrubbery clumps, &c. 
from this main gravel-walk, other fmalleroncs, 
from rive to ten or twelve feet wide, fhould 
branch off at proper intervals, directed in the 
ferpentine way ; fome leading through the 
outer boundary plantation, as already hinted ; 
others into the central divifions; and others 
carried along the front of the boundary plan- 
tation of the main lawn ; all of which walks 
being conducted through and between the dif- 
ferent principal plantation, is highly rcquilitc, 
both for the convenience of lhade, and retire- 
ment occafionaily, as well as to enjoy the va- 
riety of the different forts of trees, lhrubs, 
and flowers, varioufly protamine themfelvcs at 
different turnings: for the walks having va- 
rious fweeps, and windings, difcovering on- 
ly a moderate length at once, every turn- 
ing produces new varieties ; and fhould like- 
wife be fo contrived, as at proper intervals 
to difcover openings for profpect into dif- 
ferent principal divifions of the garden; 
having in fome places the plantation of trees, 
fhrubs, and (lowers, bordering clofe upon the 
walks ; in other parts, have on one fide of 
the walks r.onliderable grafs fpaces, running 
into 
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into the adjacent plantation, in one or more 
concave curves, to form the greater diverlity. 

And in fome places the windings of the 
walks mould be gradual and moderate ; in 
others exhibit fudden turns, and grand fweeps, 
each turning exhibiting fometimes a. magni- 
ficent projection in the plantation, others 
fome fpacious opening, bordered with curious 
plants; other parts a clofe thicket, which 
fometimes may fcem to terminate the walk, 
when by a fudden turn it breaks out all at 
once into fome grand open divifion, fpacious 
open walk, an avenue, or elegant piece of 
water, open grove, &c. And in other parts, 
a walk fometimes fuddenly divides into two 
or three divifions, leading different ways, in 
gradual fweeps, each feparation being formed 
by a projecting clump of mrubbery work, or 
group of trees, &cc. and each diviiion of the 
walk is conducted by varied ferpentine turns, 
as foon to be concealed from the other, by the 
intervening plantation compartments. 

Sometimes, fimilar to the ancient defigns, a 
fpacious gravel walk is extended in a perpen- 
dicular line, immediately from the front of the 
habitation, dividing the lawn, or extended on 
both boundaries, and in other fituations ; and 
with a wide border on each fide, either 
frraight, or fometimes a little ferpentined, 
and planted with the nioft curious low 
flowering fhrubs, ever-greens, and herba- 
ceous flowering plants. 

Ail thefe gravel-walks fhould be laid with 
the beft gravel, fix or eight inches deep at 
lead ; but if more the better. See Gravel 
and Gravel-Walks. 

Grafs-walks may be confidcred as all the 
open grafs fpaces, whether formed in the man- 
ner of walks, or as breaks or divifions be- 
tween the various plantations, all of which 
ferving both for communication to different 
parts, and to render the ground more rurally 
ornamental, and for occaiional walking in 
dry weather in fummcr ; but fome tracts of 
conlidcrablc width and length, formed into 
grafs-walks, leading to different divifions, 
having each lidc bounded with clumps of 
trees,- ihrubs, and flowers, gives an air of 
grandeur to the garden, allotting fmaller 
breaks, or opens of grafs, branching off be- 
tween the plantation compartments, as for- 
merly mentioned, 

The grafs ground of this garden may be 
formed, either by lowing grafs feed, or by 
laying it with turf, cut from fome common 
or downs ; hut in very cxtenfivo works turf- 
ing the whole would' he a great expenfe ; 
therefore feed is the moll eligible for the prin- 
cipal fpaces. in very large gardens. For ihc 



jnethod. however of forming grafs-ground, 
both by feed and turfing, and for keeping the 
gr'afs-in order, fee Grass. ». 

Water being fo ornamental in all garden 
defigns, no pains fliould. be fpared to intro- 
duce it where poffible ; but where it admits * 
of a conftant running ffream, from fome ad- 
jacent -upper fpring, its beauties may be ren-? 
dered admirably fine, as it may be conducted 
in meanders through the garden, fo as to ef- 
fect a beautiful aflemblage of verdure and 
water, together ; and if it ihould be continued, 
to any confiderable length, onepr more orna- 
mental Chinefe bridges may be carried over at 
convenient places, which will have a beautiful: 
effect, and ferve for communication with the 
oppofite divifions, on each fide of the rivulet. 

Cafcades, and other water-falls, have alfo a 
fine effect, where, there are a conftant plentiful, 
ffream, and the fituation proper to give the 
water a due fall, from a higher to a lower part, 
upon a parcel of rugged ftones, to increafe: 
the noife, and break and difperfe the water. 

In fome grounds, by their natural fituation, 
water may be obtained at a moderate expenfe; 
as fometimes a contiguous vale, or meadow, 
bounded by rifing ground, and with a brook 
or rivulet conftantly running through it, may 
be eafily thrown into the moft agreeable 
form ; and fometimes large fprings iffuing 
from an upper ground, and running down a 
moderate defcent between two rifing grounds, 
to fome vale below, may either form one en- 
tire lake, &c. or contrived, by making proper 
heads at diftarices, to form feveral lakes ffrung. 
together, as it were, one above another, up 
to the beginning of the fpring ; each head may 
form a beautiful water-fall, or cafcade ; hav- 
ing the riling grounds on each fide embelliihed 
with clumps of plantation. 

Lakes and artificial rivers may alfo be con- 
trived in a fiat or level ground, where there 
are any contiguous brooks that can be con- 
cluded to fupply them with water. 

All pieces of water Ihould generally be 
contrived in a natural imitation, as much as 
the fituation will admit ; and its boundary 
on all fides ihould be grafs ground to fome con- 
lidcrablc width, floped otitis eafy as pollible, 
covrefponding with the other adjacent grafs 
ground, to admit of u profpect of the water at 
fome diffancc. 

On the verges of huge compartments of 
water, fome Babylonian," or Weeping Wil- 
lows difpofed in particular fituations, fingly 
at diffanccs, fometimes in concave and pro- 
jecting parts, terminations, &c. will have a 
very agreeable clfedt in their long, bending, 
arched branches, aud numerous pendulous- 
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fhoots. fufpcndcd over the water, in a loofe 
waving manner, fometimes fweeping the 
furfacc thereof ; and when arrived to fome 
considerable growth in their numerous low 
pendent brunches, fufpending all around, dif- 
play an air of peculiar folemn grandeur. 

The various compartments of ground in- 
tended for the different plantations, ihould be 
digged or trenched for the reception of the 
plants ; particularly for all plantations of 
ihrubbery, wildernefs quarters, flower com- 
partments, 6cc. and the ground for clumps 
ihould be raifed above the common level, in a 
gentle fwell ; efpecially all detached com- 
partments, fuch as Ihrubbery clumps, and 
flower partitions ; and moft other detached 
compartments of ground for any kind of orna- 
mental plantation in gardens, fhould gene- 
rally be raifed in a moderate rounding well, 
gradually from each fide to the middle; or 
for any continued fide plantation it may be 
railed in a gentle flope ; for the fweiiingand 
Hoping figure always ftrikes the eye the moft 
agreeably, as well as Ihows the plants to the 
belt advantage. 

But where intended to hare groves of ftate- 
lv trees, or any ftratght ranges of trees, either 
fingly, or double lines, forming a walk or 
avenue, it is moft in character to difpofe them 
all on grafs ground ; in which they will ap- 
pear the moft rural and beautiful. 

Likewife elegant ornamental trees, both as 
fingle ftandards, and in detached groups, or 
clumps, appear the moft beautiful when dif- 
pofed on fpacious openings of grafs ground. 

However, for all kinds of ihrubbery and 
wildernefs plantations, ccc. the compartments 
Ihould generally be dug ground, as before ob- 
fcrved. 

All the plantation compartments of flirub- 
bery, wildernefs, &:c. fhould be planted with 
fome confulcrable variety of different forts of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers, artfully difpofed 
in varied arrangements j the taller behind, the 
loweft forward, and the different forts fo in- 
termixed, as to difplay a beautiful divcrfity of 
foliage and (lowers, difpoling the more curi- 
ous kir.:Js contiguous to the principal walks 
and lawns. 

For a lift of the different forts of trees, 
fhrubs, &c. proper for cmbcllifhing the feve- 
ral divilions, fee Deciduous Trees, and 
"Evergreens. 

Obfcrving, that as the trees and fhrubs arc 
of two different tribes, deciduous and ever- 
green kind"), thol'e of each tribe fhould be 
rnoftly planted in fcparate clumps, in which 
they will effedt the moft agreeable variety ; 
anu in fome places may exhibit clumps com- 



pofed of both forts, to caufc the greater diver- 
sity ; and many of the moft confpicuous deci- 
duous compartments may be embellilhed to- 
wards the fronts, with fome fhowy- ever-greens 
thinly difperfed ; which will appear ornament- 
al and lively in winter, when the deciduous 
plants are deftitute of leaves. In planting the 
feveral ihrubbery clumps, See. fome .may be 
entirely of trees ; but the greater part an aiTem- 
blage of trees and fhrubs together ; fome en- 
tirely of the low fhrub kind, in different fixa- 
tions, between and in front of the larger 
growths; likewifc fhould interfperfe moft of 
the fhrubbery and wildernefs compartments 
with a variety of hardy herbaceous flowerv 
plants, of different growths ; having alfo here 
and there clumps entirely of herbaceous peren- 
nials: the diftribufion or arrangement of the 
clumps, and other divifions of the different 
kinds, both trees, fhrubs, and flowers, fhould 
be fo diveriified, as to exhibit a proper contrail, 
and a curious variation of the general fcene. 

And in the difpofing the various trees, 
fhrubs, and other plants in their refpeclhe 
compartments, obferve • fomewhat in the 
quincunx way, not exactly fo, nor in regu- 
lar ranges; and for 1 the moft part, place the 
tallefi towards the middle or back part, and 
the lower forward towards the front, accord- 
ing to their natural ftature of growth ; ob- 
ferving alfo to intermix the different forts in 
each clump, &c. in fuch order, as to difplay 
a diverfity of different foliage and flowers, as 
aforefaid, as well as exhibit a confpicuous va- 
riety. Likewife placing the various forts at 
fuch proportionable diftances and difpofitions, 
according to their various growths, as each 
may have full fcope to fpread its head ; and 
fo as the profpeft of one may be no interrup- 
tion or impediment to the growth and appear- 
ance of another, but all fo judicioully ar- 
ranged as to fet off each other and appear ' 
diftindt to proper advantage from the conti- 
guous lawns, walks, and other divifions. 
See Plantation. 

Obferve, iri planting any continued or run- 
ning plantation where fhady walks arc defign- 
cd, that particular care is rcquifite in arrang- 
ing a due fliare of the taller trees and fhrubs 
nearer the walks and in fuch order as to pro- 
duce the defi red effect, particularly in the con- 
tinued plantation of Ihrubbery work around 
the outward boundary, and on the boundary 
of the lawn and other running plantations, 
through which fcrpentine walks arc carried : 
planting many tall-growing trees and fhrubs 
more or left towards the walk in fuch ar- 
rangement as to produce proper made, /bel- 
ter, and private walking, with occalhmal 
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openings aml/clofing^t.jnjteYvals^as hath been 
already obfervied ; interfperfing alfo many 
fmaller ihrubs and-, hardy herbaceous plants 
between the larger growths ; difpofing the 
whole fo judicioiifly as to afford alio a.fource 
of varietv in the excurfiqn of riie^yalks. 

Thefe' plantations for fhady walks are 
highly neceffary to retire to ; occafionally, for 
ihelter from the injuries of the weather : 
they afFord fhade from the fcorching rays of 
the fummef's fun, Ihelter from tempeftuous 
winds and cold blafts", and for private walk- 
ing when required. But where very clofe 
and gloomy fhade is required in any particu- 
lar parts for diverfity, fome trees and tall 
ihrubs ihould be arranged nearer to the verge 
of the walks, backed and fronted with others, 
and a variety of hardy llfrubs, in fuch order 
as to produce the proper effect. 

In planting groves and avenues, they fhould 
be compofed principally of the tree kind, 
and fuch as are of ftraight and handfome 
growth, with the moft branchy, full, regular 
heads, and may be both of the deciduous 
and ever-green tribe ; but generally arrang- 
ed feparately-, which, for groves and ave- 
nues, ihould always be in fome considerable 
open fpace, formed into grafs-ground, ei- 
ther before or after planting the trees ; and 
in planting the groves, it is moft eligible to 
arrange the trees in lines, in fome places 
ftraight rows, others in gentle bendings, or 
eafy fweeps, having the rows at fome confi- 
derable diftance that the trees may have full 
fcope to difplay their branchy heads regu- 
larly around ; and in fome places may have 
clofe groves to form a more perfect: fhade. 
And as to avenues and walks of trees, they 
may be .formed either entirely of deciduous 
trees, or of evcr-greens; but the deciduous 
kinds are in moft eflimation for forming fine 
avenues: however, avenues and grand grafs- 
walks, planted with, beautiful ever- green trees, 
make a fine appearance. In both the forts, the 
trees are moft commonly difpofed in ftraight 
rows. one on each fide of the avenue, though 
fometimes grand walks of trees may be both in 
fingie ftraight lines and in double rows, to ex- 
hibit the greater variety, planting the trees 
generally, both in the avenues and walks, at 
proper diftances, to have full fcope to branch 
out regularly around and difplay their beautiful 
heads, Sec Avenues, Groves, &c. 

But thickets may be compofed of all forts 
°f hardy deciduous trees, planted clofe and 
promifcuoufly, and with various common 
flirubs difperfed between the trees, as under- 
woods, to exhibit a more or lcls thicket oc- 
cafionally in different parts. 



Thickets may alfo be of ever-green trees, 
particularly of the pine and fir kinds. 

"Straight rows of beautiful ever-greens, as 
pines,, firs, cyprefs, cedars, &c. forming mag- 
nificent walks, are very ornamental. 

In fome open fpaces of grafs-ground, fuch 
as fpacious open lawns, or other confiderable 
opens in parks, -Sec. fhould difpofe fome of 
tiie moft beautiful, trees : and elegant ihrubs 
detached, both feparately as ftandards or fin- 
gie objects; and in groups, or affemblages, 
from, two or three to five or ten or more in 
different groups or clumps ; fome irregularly, 
others in curves, ftraisrht lines, &c. for va- 
riety, arranging both fing}e ftandards, and 
groups a confiderable way afunder, not to 
obftruft the profpeft, and at fuch varied 
diftances as if they had grown there by 
chance. 

It fometimes happens that on the fpot or 
tract of ground which is defigned for a Plea fu re- 
ground are found large ojd trees of confider- ' 
able ftanding, properly fituated to be intro- 
duced into the defign, fometimes in proper af- 
femblage for configuring a grove or a thicket, 
andfome as fingie ftandards, groups, or clumps, 
&c. which will, prove a confiderable advan- 
tage ; and fhould be preferved with the utmoft 
care, as it would probably require an age or 
two to form the like with young plantations; 
and although the trees fhould ftand ever fo 
clofe, or irregular and ftraggling, they, with 
proper addrefs of thinning or regulating where 
neceflary, may be retained for purpofes as 
above, fo as to have, a fine effect. See 
Groves, &c. 

A commodious fpace for a flower-ground, 
diftindt from the other divifions as formerly 
hinted, is moft neceffary for the culture of 
the more curious and valuable kinds of 
flowers. 

This principal flower-ground forming a 
diftinft divifion, exclulivc of the other flow- 
er compartments distributed in diffeient- parts 
in contra ft with the fh rubbery clumps, See. 
fhould be allotted for a choice collection of 
the fineft kinds of both bulbous and fibrous- 
rooted flowers. The form of this ground may 
be cither fquarc, oblong, or fomewhat cir- 
cular ; having the boundary of the divifion 
formed by an arrangement of a curious Ihrub- 
bcry, cmhclliihcd with a collection of the moft 
beautiful flowering ihrubs ; and the interior 
part ihould be divided into many narrow com- 
partments, either in the manner of a parterre, 
formed into ftraight borders, beds, &c. edged 
with box (fee Parterre) ; or divided into 
plain four feet wide beds arranging parallel, 
having two-fect wide alleys between bed and 
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bed ; in either method having a walk carried, 
all round next the outer boundary, then a 
border furrounding the whole divifion, and, 
within this have the various divifion of beds, ! 
&c. as above, raifing them generally in a 
gently rounding manner, higheft in the mid- 
dle, and edge the compartments principally 
with dwarf-box, and fome with thrift and 
pinks by way of variety, laying the walks 
and alleys with the fineft gravel. 

In this divifion you may depoiit the fineft 
hyacinths, tulips, polyanthos-narciffus, jon- 
quils, ranunculus, anemones, and all the other 
more curious, hardy, bulhous, and tuberous- 
rooted flowers; each fort principally in feparate 
compartments, especially of the choicer kinds; 
which being neceffary both for diftinction' 
i'uke and for the convenience of giving them 
oecaiional protection from inclement weather ; 
but for particulars, in refpect to the forts, 
method of planting, and general culture, fee 
-the refpe&ive articles under their proper ge- 
nera. • , 

Likewife in this divifion mould he planted a 
carious colleclion of the fineft fibrous- tooted 
flowery plants, as carnations, polyanthtifes, 
auriculas, and many other curious forts, ar- 
ranging fon-.e of the moft valuable in beds 
feparately: others may be difperfed in different 
compartments, forming an aflemblage of va- 
rious forts. 

In other compartments may exhibit a va- 
riety of all foils, both bulbous and fibrous- 
rooted kinds. 

In fome fpacious Pleafure- grounds, various 
buildings and erections arc introduced as or- 
naments to particular departments. For in- 
llance, light ornamental buildings, as tem- 
ples, a banquctting-houfe, bowers, alcoves, 
grottoes, rural feats, cottages, fountains, obc- 
iilks, fiatucs, and other edifices and devices, 
are often introduced in different pairs in open- 
ings between and contiguous to the divifions of 
plantation and termination of grand walks, &c. 
Some of theft kinds of ornaments, however, 
being cxpcnfive, are rather fparingly intro- 
duced ; fometimcs a temple is prefented at the 
termination of a grand walk or opening, or 
fometimcs a temple, banquctting-houfc, or 
bower is ftationed in the centre of fome 
fpacious opening of grafs-ground in the inter- 
nal divifions ; other parts prefeni alcoves, 
bowers, grottoes, rural feats, &e. at the ter- 
mination of different walks or openings, and 
with rural feats placed in different opens or 
breaks by the fides of long walks, under fhadc 
of trees, for places of reft, &c. Fountains 
and fiatucs are generally intioduced in the 
middle of fpucious opens ; ftatucs ate alfo of- 



ten ftationed at the termination of particular 
walks; fometimcs in woods, thickets, and re- 
cedes, upon mounts, terraces, and other fta- 
tions, according to what they are to reprefent. 

Sometimes alfo there are exhibited root- 
houfes, rock and {hell- work, ruins, and other 
ruftic devices, reprefenting hermitages, caves, 
and the like; being generally ftationed in 
fome retired or private fituarion, and as thefc 
kinds of buildings being arched or vaulted, 
they are commonly covered with a coat of 
earth and turfed with grafs, fo as to appear 
like a fort of mount, hillock, or knoll, and 
planted with fome little clumps of fhrubs, &c. 
having private walks leading to the entrance. 

Likewife in fome parts is exhibited artificial 
rock-work, fometimcs contiguous to fome 
grotto, fountain, rural" piece of water, &c. 
and planted with a variety" of faxatile plants, 
or fuch as grow naturally on rocks and moun- 
tains. 

Ornamental bridges over artificial rivers, 
or any rural pieces of water in fome magni- 
ficent opening, fo as to admit of a profpect 
thereof at fome diftancc . from the habitation, 
have a fine effect. 

General Culture of the Ground. 
With refpect to the general culture of this 
ground, neatnefs muft be ever obferved in 
every part; the walks, lawns, fhrubbery, 
dumps, 8cc. and the feveral compartments of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers, kept duly fiir- 
nifhed with a proper flock of the various 
plants. 

The gravel-walks muft always be kept free 
from weeds and all forts of litter, and ihould 
be rolled twice or three times a week in fum- 
mcr, particularly the principal walks, but 
never lefs than once a week ; prcvioully trim 
the edges clofe when ncccflary, efpecially if 
verged with grafs-ground ; pulling out all 
weeds, and lightly fwecping off all ioofc litter: 
and then roll them. well with an iron or (lone 
roller. The rolling in fummcr fhould be oc- 
cafionally performed immediately after lliow- 
ers of rain, particularly the f irffc after any con- 
tinuance of very dry weather, to fettle all the 
loofe parts compact and fmooth : in winter, 
the rolling fhouUl alfo be occafionally per- 
formed ; onfciving, it is improper to break 
up the walls in that feal'on in rough ridges as 
often praclifcd, to remain in that unlightly 
'manner till (pring, whereby the walks are 
rendered ufclcfs at a time when there is hardly 
any dry cr found walking upon grafs or other 
parts, belidcs their having a difagrceablc flo- 
vcnly appearance ; 1 would therefore advifu 
to have the walks remain uiulifiuibcd, at 
lcaft till fpring, when, if the l'urlucc is foul. 
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or mofly, Miey rrtay be broken up, arid turned 
the furface to the bottom, arid 'the bottorri to 
the fop ; dire&ly tread, rake, and roll them 
imooth, proper 'for walking on. See GRA- 
VEL WALKS. '•■ 

All the principal grafs lawns and- walks 
-within the limits of the Pleafure-garden fhould 
-alfo be kept perfe&ly neat by frequent mow- 
ing iin fummer, to keep the grafs ^hbrt, "clofe, 
and fine, like a fine paflure down or common; 
likewife poling it frequently with a long pole 
to fcatter the worm-cafts of earth which fo 
greatly deface all grafs ; and give alfo occa- 
iional rolling both to clean up the fcattered 
worm-cafts to make the furface clean, and to 
render it firm and fmooth. The poling and] 
rolling of grafs, where kept fhort in a -clofe 
furface, fhould occasionally, in fummer, be 
performed a day or two previous to mowing, 
whereby the mowing will be more eafily, ex- 
peditioully, and effe&ually performed ; ob- 
fevving, the mowing of grafs-ground within 
the limits of the principal Pleafure-garden and 
home lawns, &c. will be neceffary about once 
a week or fortnight, from March or April un- 
til September or October, choofing always 
dewy mornings, or moift weather, for this 
work, being careful to have each mowing 
performed with an even hand, not to fcore or 
leave the mark of the fey the at each ftroke, 
which has a moft difagreeable appearance ; 
and dire6tly after mowing f weep, up all the 
fwarths of grafs as clean as poffible into heaps 
and carry them away. See Grass. 

But rolling the grafs fhould alfo be occa- 
fionally performed, fometimcs with a heavy 
roller, at intervals, between the times of 
mowing, in order to continue the furface al- 
ways firm, even, and of a clofe, fmooth ap- 
pearance. 

In confiderably cxtenfive Tleafure-grounds, 
and large extended lawns, walks, &c. the 
rolling is fometimes done by horfes, having a 
very large roller, furnifhed with horfc-fhatts ; 
and the horfes' feet occafionally muffled, c- 
fpccially when the ground is rather foftilh, to 
prevent their.cutting the furface of the grafs in 
holes. 

Where numerous wild daifies deface the 
grafs in May or June, as is fometimes the cafe, 
even often in a day after mowing, they may 
be headed down at a great rate with an old 
broad fword fixed in the end of a long pole. 

Likewife keep all grafs-ground clean from 
litter, fuch as fallen leaves of trees, Sec. which 
may be expeditioufly cilcclcd by a light broom 
or befom on a long handle. Sec Brooms. 

The edges of all principal grnfs-walks and 
thole of grafs-gr.oimd, next to gravel- walks in 



pafticulaf Should always be fcejjF clofe anil 
even ;' which once a year in fpring, 1 when the 
gravel-walks areVto be turned and new- laid', 
may be previoufly cut even flightry with "an 
edging iron: after this, during the fummer, 
they may -be trimmed occafionally as the grafe 
grows rank,-either with the points of the gardeni. 
Sjears, with a pair of fheep-fhears, or with 
the point of a knife ; for if thefe edges are riot 
kept clofe and even they have a flovenly ap- 
pearance. 

The fhnibbery plantations fhould generally- 
all be fuffered to take their own natural 
growth, and branch out into full heads, only 
juft giving a little occasional trimming to any 
very irregular growths, fuch as retrenching 
or reducing any very luxuriant rude fhoots, or 
confiderable ramblers, running wildly from 
all the other branches, and cut out all dead 
wood ; likewife, for the general part, keep 
all the fhrubs from interfering or intangling 
with one another, by fhortening occafionally 
any ftragglingor rambling interfering branches, 
fo as the head of each fhruh may appear diV 
ftin&, in which they will (how themfelves to 
proper advantage, and effect a more diftin- 
guifhable variety. 

Likewife in tree plantations fome occafion- 
al pruning will alfo be fometimes necefTary ; 
fuch as trimming up the ftems from low la- 
teral branches, and pruning cafua'l very irre- 
gular boughs above, long run-away ramblers, 
and very low overhanging branches of the 
head, reduced to order, either by lopping fome 
more or lefs, or others cut clean out to their 
origin, as it may feem necefTary ; performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem- 
ber till March ; always cutting out decayed 
wood at any feafon when difcoverable. 

Obferving, the heft general feafon for per- 
forming thofe occafional regulations of pruning 
is, for the deciduous kinds, any time in winter 
or fpring, when deftitute of leaves, efpecially 
for any general trimming ; though in particu- 
larly rambling growths, anv time in fummer, 
may alfo be pruned to order in that feafon, as 
required: but for the ever-green kinds, the 
moft eligible feafon to give any principal 
pruning, is either fummer, autumn, or in 
fpring, about March or April, efpcciallv 
when any confiderable trimming or cutting iii 
may be occafionally required, as if performed 
in winter or very fharp weather, by laying the 
more interior tender pans immediately open 
to the cold, it often injures the leaves and 
young lhoots; however, where only a little 
retrenching or fhortening here and there :i 
rambling ihoot is nccdTnry, it may In 1 per- 
formed almoll any time to'anv of the Ion,* J 
.5 a ' hit 
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f>ut remarking, both of the deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, that when any general 
trimming is occafionally required throughout 
the different plantations', it is highly proper tc 
perform it at the above-mentioned feafons, 
previous, in lhrubberies, to giving the annual 
digging to the ground between the fhrubs,&c. 
as di reded below. 

Where dole thickets, however, are intended, 
no regulation in fhrubberies, otc.need be obferv 
ed, but let the various forts run promifcuoufly. 

The ground of the principal fhrubbery plan- 
tations, in which the thrubs {land diftanr, not 
covering the furface, fhould generally be dig- 
ged every year, in winter or fpring; pre. 
vioufly giving the (hrubs any neceffary prun- 
ing, as above obferved; then dig the groi 
between neatly, one fpade deep, trimming 
any rambling fuckers or fpawn from the roots, 
leaving the furface of the ground level and 
fmooth: this operation gives health and vi- 
gour to the plants, kills weeds, and gives the 
place an air of culture, and a lively neat ap- 
pearance. 

After this general digging the clumps, Sec 
the ground mull be kept clean from weeds al 
fura'mer, by occafional hoeing in dry wea- 
ther, which with a Dutch fcuffing-hoe may 
be expeditioully performed. See Hoe and 
Hoeing. 

Great care is requifite to fupport with flicks 
all fuch plants as require it, particularly all 
fuch of the herbaceous tribe that are liable to 
be overturned by the wind, weight of wet, 
&c. for there is great merit in preferving all 
tall plants in an upright pofture. 

Keep likewife all the flower compartments 
in neat order by an annual digging, in autumn, 
winter, or fpring; hoeing in fummer to de- 
ftroy weeds; at each hoeing always rake the 
furface fmooth, particularly the principal 
borders and other compartments : likewife, ac- 
cording as the various plants grow up, let fuch 
as need fupport have flicks placed to preftrvc 
them upright ; and as they have done flower- 
ing and their ftalks decay, cut them down 
clofe, clearing off alio all decayed leaves, and 
other rubbifh, from time to time as they ap- 
pear ; taking up alfo the roots of curious bul- 
bous flowers, as their leaves and ftalks decay ; 
and in autumn, about Odlobcr or November, 
it is proper to give a general drelfing, by cut- 
ting down all remaining decayed ftalks, clear- 
ing off all weeds and Utter, «c. and prepare 
to clip: the ground : observing, if any manure 
or additional frefh earth is neceffary, this is 
the time to apply it ; fo digging the ground 
neatly one fpade deep, and then if any kinds 
of plants or roots arc wanted, inoft of the 



hardy kinds may either be planted now or irj» 
the fpring; and finilh with a neat raking 
that the whole may lie clean and decent during 
the winter ; and in fpring ftir the ground a 
little with a hoe or rake, or fuch as was not 
digged in autumn or winter, as above advifed 
muft now be done; and finilh putting in fuch 
plants that were omitted in autumn ; then rake 
the ground fmooth that every part may affume 
a frefh, neat, cultivated appearance in the 
fpring and fummer feafons. 
. All kinds of hedge-work and detached 
trained figures of ever-greens, mould be fhorn 
or clipped annually in fummer with garden 
fliears ; but to keep them perfectly neat, 
twice every fummer is neceffaiy, the s firft hi 
June, and the fecond in Auguft or September 
See Hedges. 

Alfo all edgings of box, &c. to walks, bor- 
ders, and beds, lhould always be neatly dip- 
ped once or twice every year in fummer ; but 
to have them extremely neat, they fliould be 
clipped twice in that feafon, i.e. in May or 
June, and in Auguft, or September, choolin? 
principally moift weather, if poifible, for if cut 
in very dry hot weather, the leaves change 
brown and unfightly : the fame alfo happens 
if clipped in winter, or early in fpring, while 
cold weather and frofty nights prevail, f 0 
fliould cut thefe edgings principally in fummer. 
See Buxus, article Dvjarf-boxfar edgings. 

All other edgings of thrift, pinks, daifics, 
London-pride, &c. fhould alfo be kept cut in 
on each fide, every fummer after the flowers 
are pall, to keep them neat, and within due 
bounds, performing it in moift weather, as 
obferved of the box edgings; likewife edgings 
of undcr-lhrubby aiomatics muft have the 
operation of clipping annually performed at 
fides and top in fummer: for all edgings 
fliould be kept low, narrow, and regular, 
mherwife they will appear clumfy and un- 
fightly. Sec Edgings. 

Likewife where edgings of box, thrift, dai- 
fics, &c. have become very difordcrly, or 
grown rude, out of proper compafs, or in any 
other confidcrablc irregularity, they Mould, 
at a proper opportunity, be taken up, flipped, 
and u planted in regular order. 

For particulars relative to the general cul- 
ture of the various trees, (hrubs, and flowers, 
fee their rcfpcclivc genera. 

Of jlncient Dcjigns. 
Dcfigns, in ancient gardening, for a Plca- 
furc-ground confulted uniformity in every 
>art, cxadl levels, fli night lines, parallels, 
fquarcs, angles, i ircles, geometrical figures, kc. 
all correfponding in the grcatcft regularity, to 
cfTcdl an cxac"i fymmctry and proportion. 

Straight 
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Straight walks were every where oWerved, 
and all arranged parallel, and croffing one 
another in- regular interfeaions generally a 
<rrand one of gravel was extended in a ftraight 
fine immediately from the from of the main 
houfe, having each fide verged either with a 
rccular ftraight border of earth, furnifhed with 
a variety of flowers, &c. and fometimes hav- 
ing a verge of grafs three or four feet wide, 
then a border embelliftied as above with va- 
rious plants ; this main walk being often inter- 
fered by others at regular diftances, fo as 
fometimes to divide thefpace immediately in the 
front of the houfe into four, fix, or more equal 
fquarcs, fome of which were fometimes form- 
ed into parterres, fometimes only naked grafs- 
plats, or other uniform divifions; and often 
the whole garden was thus divided by ftraight, 
parallel, and interfe&ing walks, into many re- 
gular fquares and angles, without any varia- 
tion. 

Grand parterres, were very commonly pre- 
fented immediately on the frdnt of the main 
houfe, having a grand walk of grafs or gra- 
vel dire&ly from the houfe through the mid- 
dle, or dividing the parterre ground into two 
divifions. See Parterre. 

In the more interior parts, large trails of 
ground were frequently divided by ftraight 
grafs walks into many fquare and angular di- 
vifions of wildernefs, each diviiion furrounded 
by regular hedges of various kinds of trees 
and ihrubs, kept in uniform order by an an- 
nual clipping ; having the interior part of each 
quarter planted with trees and fhrubs, which 
however were in a manner concealed by the 
hedges from perfons in the adjacent walks, fo 
that hardly any thing but clofe edges, the 
fame thing over again, appeared to view, on 
each fide of the walks ; and all the walks ge- 
nerally led into uniform openings of grafs, 
particularly to a grand circle or octagon, form- 
ing fome central part. 

Frequently there were partitions of regular 
hedge-work, particularly of ever-greens, fur- 
rounding large fquares of grafs ground, de- 
figned as pieces of garden ornaments, the 
hedge-work being often formed into various 
uniform devices; fuch as pilafteis, arcades 
or arches, porticoes, galleries, amphirhcaties, 
pavilions, cabinets, bowers, pediments, niches, 
and cornices j likewife regular arbors, having 
the fides formed into arcades, and fometimes 
the top vaulted ; and with various other for- 
mal imitations, all performed in hedgework, 
which were often fo arranged and trained, as 
to effect an air of grandeur and art. High 
hedges were alfo in great repute, as bouncia- 
rtes to grand walks and avenues, fometimes 



carried up from fifteen or twenty, to thirty 
,or forty feet high ; fometimes trained perfect- 
ly clofe from the very bottom to top, other* 
open below a eonfidefable way, and formed 
into regular arches, &c. all of which fome- 
times appeared magnificent and ornamental, 
but were troublefome and expenfive to keep 
in order, on account of their great height : 
however, all forts of hedge-work was gene- 
rally efteemed fo ornamental in ancient gar- 
dening, that almoft every divifion was fur- 
rounded with regular hedges of one fort or 
other, prefenting themfelves to view in every 
part, (hutting out all other objects from fight ; 
but in modern defigns hedges are rarely ad- 
mitted ; every compartment of plantation be- 
ing left open to view from the walks and 
lawns, to have a full profpect of the various 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers, which confequently - 
are more beautiful than continual ranges of 
clofe hedges; but for the fake of variety, a 
little ornamental hedge-work might frill be 
introduced in fome particular parts of the 
ground. See Hedges. 

Wilderneffes were always defigned with 
the greateft uniformity, the ground heing di- 
vided by walks into many fquares and angles, 
all correfponding, and all the walks ftraight, 
and the principal ones all leading to fome 
common centre or opening, &c. with all the 
quarters or divifions commonly furrounded 
with clofe hedges, as before obferved. 

Labyrinths or mazes of hedge-work, in the 
manner of a wildernefs, alfo prevailed in many 
large gardens. See Labyrinth. 

Detached trained figures of ever-greens, as 
yew, cyprefs, juniper, holly, box, and va- 
rious other clofe-growing ever-green plants, 
but principally yew, were alfo very predomi- 
nant in ancient defigns, and generally difpofed 
in regular ranges along the borders and other 
verges of grand walks ; being trained by clip- 
ping into various formal fttapes, as pyramids, 
obelifks, columns, &c. in a variety of forms, 
with other formal figures, all placed in the 
moft exact arrangement. Some alio were 
often placed lingly in the midft of fome circle, 
o&agon, or other open fpace, and were all 
kept in order by clipping once or twice every 
lummer, and were confidered as great orna- 
ments. 

Straight rows of the moft beautiful trees, 
forming long avenues and grand walks, were 
in great cftiroation, which, though not often 
admitted in modern defigns, were formerly 
confidered as great ornaments, ami no conli- 
derable eftate anil eminent Plcafurc-groimd 
were without fcvcral of them ; but modem 
planners rarely introduce ftraight ranges of 
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trees for avenues or walks, but even often dc- 
raolifh old ones ot" a century or two {landing, 
-as being thought too formal ; however, ranges 
of trees, forming fpacious avenues, &c. about 
executive grounds, always give an air of gran- 
deur and dignitv to the premifes. 

.Regular grafs flopes alio greatly prevailed 
in moil old gardens, as ornaments to particu- 
lar divifions; fometimes were formed at the 
beginning of fame riling ground, alio fome- 
times at the termination, and frequently fome 
low ground, canals, and other formal pieces 
of water, were bounded by a range of regu- 
lar grafs flopes ; iikewife, regular grafs flopes 
formed the fides of terraces and other riling 
grounds. Moderate grafs flopes alio often 
formed a boundary to fome open fpaces, as a 
bowling-green, flower-garden, Sec. forming 
a fort of terrace all round, having fometimes 
a gravel-walk at top; thefe flopes were al- 
ways formed with the greateft regularity and 
exactnefs, which in fome fituations were very 
ornamental. They were of various dimen- 
lions in refpect to height, from one foot to 
ten or twenty high, according to the nature 
of the fituation and purpofe they were defign- 
ed for, in different parts ; and fome being 
ranged fingly, others double, treble, or feveral 
one aboveanother, on the fideof fome conlider- 
able riling ground, in a theatrical arrangement. 

Regular terraces, either on . a natural emi- 
nence or of forced ground, were alfo intro- 
duced for ornament, and for the fake of pro- 
ipedt, and of enjoying the frelh air in fummer. 

• But as the above tafte in the ancient ftyle 
of defigning gardens, being generally crowd- 
ed every where with exact uniform divifions 
and formal figures, and the fame thing often 
prevailing in aJmofl every part, that even gar- 
dens of very confidcrable' extent afforded very 
little variety ; and the perpetual fhow of ftiff 
formality of the fame thing over again, to- 
gether with the numerous furrounding hedges 
m every divilion, obtruding conftantly upon 
the fight, obftructing that of other objects, 
becoming, at lafl, in a manner difgufting 
and unentcrtaining in the general appearance, 
to perfons of tafte and obfervation, moft dc- 
figns of that kind have been gradually discon- 
tinued and abolilhcd from our principal Eng- 
lifh gardens ; old gardens dcmolifhcd and new 
modevnifed, often running into the contrary 
extreme in modern defigns, by excluding all 
formal regularity and uniform appearances, 
and fubftituting various diflimilar arrange- 
ments in the general plan, in the formation 
of the different compartments in fancied imi- 
tations of natural rurality, as much as pofli- 
blc, as before obferved. 



i " However, for the fake of divetCty.fomCof 
! the more' elegant- regular works migbt flill be 
admitted fparingly, in particular divifions, in 
contraft with the general rural performances 
fo as in fome^places to exhibit a grand ftraight 
gravel or grafs-walk* in others a parterre, and 
m fome places ftraigbt rows of the moft beau- 
tiful trees, formings walks and avenues, and 
fometimes a range of hedge-work, and here and 
there a pyramid, &c. dt fome detached trained 
ever-greens ; and fometimes a regular grafs 
flopc, formal terrace, &c. all of which, if 
judicioufly difpofed, might aflift in divcrfify- 
ing the general fcene. 

PLENUS Flos, a full or moft double flower; 
a flower having the greateft plenitude or mul- 
tiplicity of petals, often to the diminution 
or entire exclufion of the parts of fructifica- 
tion. 

Perfectly Full Flowers, whqfe multiplicity 
of petals obliterate the generative organs, con- 
fequcntly prove barren, i. c. rarely ever pro- 
ducing ieed; but moftly all Full Flowers are 
varieties of Angles, which are always the ori- 
ginal fpecies; fo that the Angles and half-dou- 
bles only produce the feed, and from which 
both double and lingle flowers are obtained ; 
however, .the full double flowers are eftccmcd 
the moft beautiful, and are often the norift's 
and gardener's pride. 

But all flowers of the above luxuriant na- 
ture, are commonly called double flowers; 
obferve, however, a Full Flower is to be con- 
fidered as the higheft degree of luxuriance or 
plenitude, as the petals are .generally multi- 
plied in many feries to the very centre, fo as 
frequently to choak up all the male and female 
organs, as fomelimcs happens in carnations, 
ranunculus, anemones, &c. a double flower, 
properly fo called, may be faid to have its fe- 
ries of petals only twice repeated j however, 
among gardeners and florifls, all multiplied 
flowers, whether their petals arc repeated but 
twice, thrice, or many times, are commonly 
all denominated double flowers, and arc ge- 
nerally in the greateft eftimation, as being the 
moft delightful to the eye, in the opinion of 
gardeners, to cultivate for ornament. 

But although full and double flowers arc 
often the moft beautiful to the eye, as juft ob- 
ferved, yet they arc to be conlidcrcd as an un- 
natural incrcafc and monftrous production ; 
by Linnaeus called vegetable monflcrs, becaule 
double flowers arc only varieties of Angles, 
varying by culture from their natural (ingle or 
charatlertjlic (late ; for the charatloi of the 
genera are always drawn from lingle flowers, 
never from full or double ones, whofe num- 
ber of petals often vary more or lefs by 
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tore, and are never to be depended on to'efta- 

blifc the characters. ■ .■.-,;{ 

Full or double flowers therefore, are varie- 
ties both of monopetalous and polypetalous 
flowers ; for example, the hyacinth, tuberofe, 
prirorofe, &c. being all. monopetalous, - or of 
one petal only, in their natural or charailerijlic 
ftate, yet the increafe or repetition of the pe- 
tals one within another is often continued to 
the very centre, choakirig up the organs of 
fructification aforefaid; though perfect full- 
nefs is lefs frequent in flowers with one petal 
than in thofe with feveral. Polypetalous , 
flowers therefore; fuch as carnatibn,~aneraone, 
ranunculus, marih-marigold, columbine, pop- 
py, pceony, tulip, crown-imperial, &c. all 
having feveral petals, are liable to all degrees 
of luxuriance, from the loweft to the greateft 
fullnefs. 

The mode of luxuriance is effected either 
by a multiplication of the divifion of the limb 
or upper part of the petal, or of the petals en- 
tirely ; and in flowers having nectariums, die 
impletion is often formed by a multiplication 
of the nectarium, as frequently occurs in co- 
lumbine, narciflus, larkfpur, &c. 

Compound flowers are alfo liable to various 
degrees of luxuriance ; as in African mari- 
gold, fun-flower, garden-daify, feverfew, &c. 
For an account of this mode of impletion, fee 
Comfositus jios. 

PLINIA, pedunculated Myrtle. 

Comprifes an exotic fhrub for the ftove, 
garnifhed with oval leaves and icofandrious 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogy 

C/iaraclers.] Calyx, a monophyllous cup 
divided into four or five pans. Corolla, 
five or fometimes but four oval, concave petals. 
Stamina, twenty or more capillary filaments, 
topped with fmall anthers:. Pistillum, a 
germen within the corolla, awl-hhapcd ftylo, 
and fimplc ftigma. Pericardium, a large 
globofe, furrowed drupe, containing large 
globofe fmooth feeds. 

The fpecies is, ' 

Plinia pcdunculata. 

Pcdunclcd Brafdian inodorous Myrtle J] Rifcs 
with a branching ftcm, having a whitilh bark, 
broad, oval, Ihining, oppofitc, fccntlcfs leaves, 
and naked pcdtmculi, fuftaining folitary flow- 
ers with ciliated petals, fuccceded by large 
globofe fruit. 

Tin's plant flowering here in Ja»uiarv and 
rebruary, when few others arc produced, re- 
commends it for ornamenting the Hove. It 
is propagated by feeds procured from abroad, 
which fovv as foon as pofliblc after their ar- 
rival in pots of rich mould, and plunge them 



ip the bark-bed, and they will>come up the fame 
feafon, or they may be increafed i by cuttings, 
in May or June, of the young Ihootsi plant 
them in pots of good earth, which plunge in 
the. bark-bed, . covering them with hand or 
beli-glafles, and giving occafional waterings,, 
they: will be fit. to tranfplant feparatelv the 
fame year. 
■ PLUMBAGO, Lead Wort. 
This genus confifts of fome flowery peren- 
nials, of which, one is herbaceous, for the 
open borders, and the others are ligneous, or 
under-flirubby plants, for the ftove ; have fi- 
brous roots, fending up flender fialks, three- 
or four feet high, adorned with oval-fpear- 
ihaped leaves, and terminated by clufters and 
fpikes of fmall monopetalous flowers. 
C!afs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charatlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubular, pentagonal, quinquedented, and per- 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, funnel- 
/haped, divided above into five oval, fpreading 
fegments ; and a nectarium of five very fmall- 
valves, including the germen. Stamina, 
five fubulated filaments fitting on the necta- 
rium, and fmall verfatile antherae. Pistil- 
lum, a very fmall oval germen, fimple fryle, 
having a flender five-pointed ftigma. . Pbri- 
carpium, none; a fingle oval feed lodged in * 
the permanent calyx. 

There are, in our gardens, about four fpecies, 
which are the following. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kind. 
i. Plumbago europaa. 
European Plumbago.] Hath thick, fil>iy, 
defcending roots, lending up many flender, 
channeled ftems, branching a yard high ; 
fpear-ihaped, rough, amplexicaule leaves, and 
all the ftalks and branches terminated by 
bunches of blue flowers in October. 

Varieties.'] With purple flowers — with 
white flowers. 

They arc all perennial in root, and annual 
n ftalk ; natives of Italy, ficc. but fucceed in 
he open ground. 



Ligneous Stove Kinds. 
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Thefe arc lomewhat under- lhrubby, 
ire natives of India and America. 
Pi. v m n ago ze/iim'cti. 
Ceylon Plumbago.] Hatha thick, juicy, acrid 
root; ligneous, 'very llcnder, branchy flalks, 
riling three ox four feet high ; oval, fmooth 
leaves, having ihort foot-llalks ; and the 
branches terminated by fpikes of white flow- 
ers, appearing great part of the year. 
3. Plumbago re/in. 

Ro/'e Plumbago.] Hath flender ligneous 
Hems, with gibbous or fwelling joints ; oval, 
fmooth leaves, having toot Hulk's ; and ail the 

branches 
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branches terminated by fpikes of red flowers,, 
great part of the year. 

4. Plumbago fcanderts. 

Climbing American Plumbago.] With flex- 
uofe climbing ttalks, and petiolcd, ovate, 
fraooth leaves. 

All thefe plants merit culture, to mcreafe 
the variety of the flowery tribe ; the firft fort 
for the pleafure ground, and the other three 
, to plant in pots, and place in the hot-houfe 
collection. 

Their propagation is ; 

The firlc fort, by parting die roots in au- 
tumn, when the flalks decay. 

And the fecond, third, and fourth forts by feed, 
in a hot-bed, in the fpring : they may alfo be 
tried by flips and cuttings, affifted by the fame 
artificial heat. 

PLUMERIA, Red Jeflamine. 

The plants are woody, fucculent, flowery 
exotics, of South America ; retained here in 
our hot-houfe collections for variety, rifing 
feveral feet high ; ornamented with oval, ob- 
long, and fpear-fhaped leaves, and beautiful 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, five-parted flow- 
ers, terminating the branches in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

C'harafiers.] ' Calyx is fmall, obtufe, and 
five-parted. Corolla is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with a long tube, widening 
upwards, and the top divided into five oblong, 
oval, erect, fpreading fegments. Stamina, 
five awl-lhaped filaments, having conniyent 
anthera?. Pistillum, an oblong, bifid, 
germen, fcarce any ftyle, but a double, acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, two long, ventri- 
cofc, acuminated, nutant, unilocular, and 
univalvular folliculi, having numerous ob- 
long, imbricated feeds. 

The I'pecies are ; 

1. Plumeria rubra. 

Red Plumeria.'] Rifcs with a woody, thick, 
fucculent, branching (tern, eight or ten fcer 
high ; large oval-oblong leaves, having fhort, 
biglandular foot-fkalks ; and the branches ter- 
minated by clufters of elegant, red, odorife- 
rous flowers. 

Vanay.] With pale-red flowers. 

2. Plumeria alba. 

White Plumeria.] Rifcs with a woody, 
thick, fucculent, branchy ftcm, eight or ten 
feet high ; fpear-fhaped, pointed revolutc 
leaves, and the branches terminated by 
clufters of white odoriferous flowers, with the 
pedunculi having tubcrofe fwellings above. 

3. Plumeria obtufa. 

Obtu/e Plumeria.] Hath a woody, thick, 
fucculent, branchy ftcm, rifing ten or twelve 
feet high; fpear-fhaped, fhort, obtufe leaves 5 
9 



and the branches terminated by clufters of fra- 
grant white flowers. 

4. Plumeria pudica. 

Modeji, or clofed-fowered Plumeria.] Hav. 
ing all the flowers clofed at the border. 

All thefe plahts flower here in our floves, 
in fummer, about July and Auguft, but never 
produce feeds in England. 

They being all exotics of the hot parts of 
America, require- the .indulgence- of a hot- 
houfe all the year in this country; and are 
retained here in many curious gardens, as 
plants of variety and ornament, for the beau- 
ty of their flems, leaves, and flowers, parti- 
cularly the latter, which rifing in large cluf- 
ters, make a fine appearance, fix weeks or 
two months in fummer, and have great fra- 
grance ; but thofe of the -Red Plumeria are 
confiderably the moft beautiful. 

All the three fpecies are of a very fucculent 
quality, both in ftem, branches, and leaves; 
replete with a milky juice of a very cauftic 
and poifonous nature. 

As being all of the above fucculent tempe- 
rature, and exotics from the hot parts of the 
world, they muft be potted in lighr, dry, fandy 
earth, and placed almoft conftantly in the 
ftove, and fupplied witli proper waterings, 
which, however, as being fucculents, mud be 
applied with great moderation, particularly in 
winter, and they muft be fhifted occafionally 
into larger pots. 

They are propagated by feeds and cuttings 
of their branches. 

By Seed. — This is procured from the Weft 
Indies : fow it in pots of light fandy compoft, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed under glaffes, 
or in the bark-bed in the ftove; they will rea- 
dily grow; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, prick them in feparate fmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the bark-bed, Sec. 

By Cuttings. — Any time in fummer, take 
off iomc cuttings of the branches, which, pre- 
vious to planting, as being very fucculent, 
Ihould be laid in the ftove, or fome dry place, a 
week, or more, as it fhallfcem ucceffary,till the 
wound made by the amputation from the pa- 
rent plant is perfectly healed and dried oyer, to 
prevent their rotting ; then plant them in pots 
of light dry earth, and plunge them in the 
bark-ncd, giving occafional fhade from the 
mid-day fun; and very moderate waterings; 
and they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks. 

POINCIANA, Barbndoes Flower- Fence, 
or Spanifh Carnation. 

It confifls of fhrubhy flowering exotics of 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houfe collec- 
tions ; of upright branchy growth, garniflicd 
with decompound pinnated leaves ; and the 
branches 
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branches terminated by long (pikes of beauti- 
ful pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria JMonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, five oblong, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. Corolla is pen- 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundifh, and 
nearly equal, and the fifth is larger, deform- 
ed, and crenated. Stamina, ten very long, 
briftly, declinatcd filaments, having, oblong 
antherse. Pistillum, a long, awl-fhaped, 
declinated germen, long ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong com- 
preffed pod, having tranverfe partitions, con- 
taining many plane nearly oval feeds. 

Tiie fpecies are, 

1. Poinciana />a/f//?rnma. 
Fair Poinciana, or Double-fpined Barba 

iocs Flower-Fence.] Hath a fhrubby, upright, 
ftraight ftem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, armed with double fpines, at each 
joint; large decompound, pinnated leav 
of numerous, oblong, obtufe folioles ; and 
the branches terminated by long loofe ("pikes, 
of large golden-yellow, beautifully variegated 
flowers. 

2. Poinciana bijuga. 
Bijugated Single -f pined Poinciana.] Rifcs 

with a fhrubby, upright, ftraight ftem, di- 
viding into fpreading branches, armed wiih 
■fliort angle fpines ; decompound pinnated 
leaves, of numerous, roundilh, emarginated 
lobes ; and the branches terminated by loofe 
fpikes, of yellowifh purple flowers. 

3. Poinciana elata. 

Loftier Spinelcfs Poinciana.] Hath a fhrubby. 
fpinelefs ftem and branches ; bipinnated leaves, 
of many fmall oblong, oval, entire lobes ; and 
loofe fpikes of flowers, having leathery cups, 
and very long, dark purple filaments. 

Theie beautiful Ihrubs flower here in our 
ftoves, in autumn, or beginning of winter, 
very ornamentally, imparting an agreeable 
fragrance ; and arc fomctimcs fucceeded by 
ripe feed in England. 

As they are exotics of both Indies, they 
nmft be always kept in pots, and placed con- 
stantly in the hot-houfe. 

Their propagation is by feed, which we 
receive annually from the Weft Indies. Sow 
it in pots of light earth, and plunge them in 
my hot-bed, or in the flovc bark-bed; they 
Will foon come up abundantly, which when 
about three or four inches high, prick them 
into feparatc fmall pots, plunging them alio 
in the bark-bed, till larger, giving occafional 
waterings, and they will make great progrefs. 
As they advance in growth, fhift them with 
balls into larger pots ; and grant them fup- 
plics of water, plentifully in fummcr, but 



always very moderate in winter. Thus they 
will grow freely, advance faft in height, and 
in a few years begin to exhibit their elegant 
flowers. 

POLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, or 
Jacob's Ladder. 

The plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
flowery perennials, for the pleafure-ground, . 
fending up annual ftalks from about ten or 
twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned 
with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogynia. 
Ckara&crs.] Calyx is monopetalous, 
five-parted, and permanent. Corolla is 
monopetalous and wheel-fhaped, divided at 
top into five parts. Stamina, five fhort 
inclined filaments, having roundifh antherse. 
Pistillum, an oval acute germen, filiform 
ftyle, and a trifid revolute ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a three-cornered, trivalved, trilo- 
cular capfule, having many irregular feeds. 
The moft noted fpecies are, 
I. Polemonium caruleum. 
Blue Greek Valerian^ or common Jacob's 
Ladder.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a 
clufter of pinnated, manv-lobed leaves, and 
upright, channeled, hollow ftalks, about half 
a yard high ; garnilhed with pinnated leaves, 
of feveral pair of alternate lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; and the ftalks terminated by 
clufters of blue flowers, having the calyx 
larger than the corolla. 

V trieties.] White-flowered — variegated- 
flowered — woolly-cupped. 
2. Polemonium reptans. 
Creeping Greek Valerian.] Hath very creep- 
ing roots, upright branchy ftalks, about a 
foot high, pinnated leaves, of feveral pair of 
narrow alternate lobes ; and the ftalks ter- 
inated by bunches of light blue flowers, 
nodding or drooping downwards. 

Both the fpecies flower in May and June ; 
the flowers arc always collected into bunches 
and are fucceeded by plenty of feed in au- 
tumn. 

Thefe plants arc hardy : the firft grows 
wild in thickets, in fome parts of England, 
and other parts of Europe; and the lecond 
in Virginia; and both the forts are culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
compartments of the plcafure-garden ; are 
abiding by the roots, and fend up ftalks an- 
nually in lpring, for flowering. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
ing the roots j but the feedlings are generally 
the fineft plants; parting the roots, how- 
ever, is the only certain method to continue 
the 
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branches terminated by fpikes of red flowers,, 
great part of the year. 

4. Plumbago fiandens. 

Climbing American Plumbago.] With flex- 
\iofe climbing ttalks, and petioled, ovate, 
fraooth leaves. 

All thefe plants merit culture, to increafe 
the variety of the flowery tribe ; the firft fort 
for the pleafure ground, and the other three 
to plant in pots, and place in the hot-houfe 
collection. 

Their propagation is ; 

The firft fort, by parting the roots in au- 
tumn, when the fialks decay. 

And the fecond, third, and fourth fortsbyfeed, 
in a hot-bed, in the fpring : they may alfo be 
tried by flips and cuttings, afllfted by the fame 
artificial hear. 

PLUMERIA, Red Jeffamine. 

The plants are woody, fucculent, flowery 
exotics, of South America ; retained here in 
our hot-houfe collections for variety, rifing 
feveral feet high ; ornamented with oval, ob- 
long, and fpear-fliaped leaves, and beautiful 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, five-parted flow- 
ers, terminating the branches in clutters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Mortogynia. 

Characters.] ' Calyx is fmall, obtufe, and 
five-parted. Corolla is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with a lone tube, widening 
upwards, and the top divided into five oblong, 
oval, erect, fpreading fegmcnts. Stamina, 
five awl-fliaped filaments, having conniyent 
antherse. Pistillum, an oblong, bifid, 
germen, fcarce any ftyle, but a double, acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, two long, ventri- 
cole, acuminated, nutant, unilocular, and 
univalvular folliculi, having numerous ob- 
long, imbricated feeds. 

The fpecies are ; 

1. Plumeria rubra. 

Red Plumeria.] Rifes with a woody, thick, 
fucculent, branching flem, eight or ten feet 
high ; large oval-oblong leaves, having fljorr, 
biglandular foot-ttalks ; ami the branches ter- 
minated by clutters of elegant, red, odorife- 
rous flowers. 

Vanity.] With palc-rcd flowers. 

2. Plumeria alba. 

White Plumeria.] Rifes with a woody, 
thick, fucculent, branchy ttcm, eight or ten 
feet high; fpcar-fhaped, pointed revolutc 
leaves, and the branches terminated by 
clutters of white odoriferous flowers, with the 
pedunculi having tubcrofc fwcllings above. 

3. Plumeria obtufa. 

Obtufe Plumeria.] Hath n woody, thick, 
fucculent, branchy ttcm, rifing ten or twelve 
fecthigh; fpcar-fhaped, ttiort, obtufe leaves ; 
9 



and the branches terminated by clutters of fra- 
grant white flowers. 

4. Plumeria pudica. 

Modejl, or clofed-flo-wered Plumeria.] Hav- 
ing all the flowers clofed at the border. 

All thefe plants flower here in our ftoves, 
in fummer, about July and Auguft, but never 
produce feeds in England. 

They being all exotics of the hot parts of 
America, require* the .indulgence of a hot- 
houfe all the year in this country ; and are 
retained here in many curious gardens, a* 
plants of variety and ornament, for the beau- 
ty of their ftems, leaves, and flowers, parti- 
cularly the latter, which rifing in large clus- 
ters, make a fine appearance, fix weeks or 
two months in fummer, and have great fra- 
grance ; but thofe of the -Red Plumeria are 
confiderably the moft beautiful. 

All the three fpecies are of a very fucculent 
quality, both in flem, branches, and leaves; 
replete with a milky juice of a very cauftio 
and poifonous nature. 

As being all of the above fucculent tempe- 
rature, and exotics from the hot parts of the 
world, they mutt be potted in lighr, dry, fandy 
earth, and placed almoft conftantly in the 
ftove, and fupplied with proper waterings, 
which, however, as being fucculents, mutt be 
applied with great moderation, particularly in 
winter, and they mull be fliifted occafionally 
into larger pots. 

They are propagated by feeds and cuttings 
of their branches. 

By Seed. — This is procured from the Weft 
Indies : fow it in pots of light fandy compoft, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed under glafles, 
or in the bark-bed in the ftove ; they will rea- 
dily grow; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, prick them in feparate fmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the bark-bed, &c. 

By Cuttings. — Any time in fummer, take 
off iomc cuttings of the branches, which, pre- 
vious to planting, as being very fucculent, 
Ihould be laid in the ftove, or fonie dry place, a 
week, or more, as it (hall fcein ueceflary,till the 
wound made by the amputation from the pa- 
rent plant is perfectly healed and dried over, to 
prevent their rotting ; then plant them in pots 
of light dry earth, and plunge them in the 
bark-ncd, giving occafional fliade from the 
mid-day fun j and very moderate waterings; 
and they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks. 

POINCIANA, Barbadoes Flower- Fence, 
or Spanifh Carnation. 

It confitts of (hrtibby flowering exotics of 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houfe collec- 
tions ; of upright branchy growth, garnifhed 
with decompound pinnated leaves ; and the 
branches 
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branches terminated by long fpikes of beauti- 
ful pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, five oblong, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. Corolla is pen- 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundifh, and 
nearly equal, and the fifth is larger, deform- 
ed, and crenated. Stamina, ten very long, 
briftly, declinated filaments, having- oblong 
ancheraj. Pistillum, a long, awl-fhaped, 
declinated germen, long ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong com- 
prefled pod, having tranverfe partitions, con- 
taining many plane nearly oval feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1 . Po I N c I A n A pule herrima. 

Fair Poinciana, or Double-fpined Barba- 
dos Flower-Fence.] Hath a fhrubby, upright, 
ftraight ftem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, armed with double fpincs, at each 
joint ; large decompound, pinnated leaves, 
of numerous, oblong, obtufe folioles ; and 
the branches terminated by long loofe fpikes, 
of large golden-yellow, beautifully variegated 
flowers. 

2. Poinciana bijuga. 
Bijugated Single -Jpined Poinciana.] Rifes 

with a fhrubby, upright, ftraight ftem, di- 
viding into fpr'eading branches, armed with 
■fhort fmgle fpines ; decompound pinnated 
leaves, of numerous, roundilh, emarginated 
lobes ; and the branches terminated by loofe 
fpikes, of yellowifh purple flowers. 

3. Poinciana elata. 

Loftier Spinelefs Poinciana.] Hath a fhrubby, 
fpineleis ftem and branches ; bipinnated leaves, 
of many fmall oblong, oval, entire lobes ; and 
loofe fpikes of flowers, having leathery cups, 
and very long, dark purple filaments. 

Thele beautiful lhrubs flower here in our 
ftoves, in autumn, or beginning ot winter, 
very ornamentally, imparting an agreeable 
fragrance ; and arc fomeiimcs fucccedcd by 
ripe feed in England. 

As thev are exotics of both Indies, they 
niuft be always kept in pots, and placed con- 
stantly in the hot-houfe. 

Their propagation is by feed, which we 
receive annually from the Weft Indies. Sow 
it in pots of light earth, and plunge them in 
any hot-bed, or in the flovc bark-bed ; they 
will foon come up abundantly, which when 
about three or four inches high, prick them 
into feparate fmall pots, plunging them alio 
m the bark-bed, till larger, giving occafional 



waterings, and they will make great progrefs. 
As they advance in growth, fhift them with 
tails into larger pots ; and grant them ftip- 
phes of water, plentifully m fummcr, but 



always very moderate in winter. Thus they 
will grow freely, advance faft in height, and 
in a few years begin to exhibit their elegant 
flowers. 

POLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, or 
Jacob's Ladder. 

The plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
iwery perennials, for the pleafure-ground, 
fending up annual ftalks from about ten or 
twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned 
with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
nches of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted 
nowers. 

Clafs and order, Pctitandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is monopetalous, 
five-parted, and permanent. Corolla is 
monopetalous and wheel-fhaped, divided at 
top into five parts. Stamina, five fhort 
inclined filaments, having roundifh antherse. 
Pistillum, an oval acute germen, filiform 
ftyle, and a trifid revolute ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a three-cornered, trivalved, trilo- 
cular capfule, having many irregular feeds. 
The mod noted fpecies are, 
I. Polemonium asruleum. 
Blue Greek Valerian^ or common Jacob's 
Ladder.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a 
clutter of pinnated, many-lobed leaves, and 
upright, channeled, hollow ftalks, about half 
a yard high ; garnilhed with pinnated leaves, 
of feveral pair of alternate lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; and the ftalks terminated by 
clufters of blue flowers, having die calyx 
larger than the corolla. 

Varieties.] White-flowered — variegated- 
flowered — woolly-cupped. 
2. Polemoniom reptans. 
Creeping Greek Valerian.] Hath very creep- 
ing roots, upright branchy ftalks, about a 
foot high, pinnated leaves, of feveral pair of 
narrow alternate lobes ; and the ftalks ter- 
minated by bunches of light blue flowers, 
nodding or drooping downwards. 

Both the fpecies flower in May and June ; 
the flowers arc always colleded into bunches ; 
and are fucceeded by plenty of feed in au- 
tumn. 



Thefe plants arc hardy : the firft grows 
wild in thickets, in fomt* parts of England, 
and other parts of Europe ; and the lecond 
in Virginia; and both the forts are culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
compartments of the plcafu re-garden ; are 
abiding by the roots, and fend up ftalks an- 
nually in lpring, for flowering. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
ing the roots ; but the feedlings are generally 
the fincft plants : parting the roots, how- 
ever, is the only certain method to continue 
the 
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the variegated kind, and any outer lingular 
variety. < 

By Seed. — Sow it in fpring, in any bed 
or border of common earth, and rake it in ; 
the plants -will loon come up abundantly, 
which, when two or three inches high, prick 
out a quantity in nurfery-rows, fix inches 
afunt'er, to remain till autumn ; then may be 
tranfplanted, where they arc finally to remain ; 
and they will flower the following fummer. 

By parting the Roots. — Autumn, when the 
fialks decay, or early in fpring, before new 
ones begin'to (hoot, is the proper time; and 
is performed in the common way. 

POLLEN, Meal, the prolific powder, or 
fecundating duft contained in the anthers, or 
tops of the (lamina in flowers. 

This Pollen is generally a very fine meal 
or powder, being the male duft in vegetables, 
ccrrefponding to the feminal fluid in animals ; 
is very generally of a yellow colour ; and 
being tli (charged, and difperfed by the hurtling 
of the antherse, upon the ftigma of the piftil- 
lum or female" organ, impregnates the ovary 
of the germen, or feed-bud below, which 
then, in the progrefs of vegetation, (wells, be- 
comes a fruit or feed-veflel, furnilhed with 
fertilifed or prolific feeds. 

The duft in queftionis very confpicuous in 
many flowers, as tulip, lily, cucumber, Sec. 
and is fuppoled to contain a fine liquid fub- 
flance, not diflinguifhable by the naked eye, 
and difcharged by clailic force in its difperfion, 
for the impregnation of the female. 

This faid Pollen, or male dufl, in its 
fecundating office, is generally effected by 
nature, for die impregnating the female or- 
gans ; though it may he proper to remark, that 
in one particular inftance, it is fometimcs ef- 
fected by art, fuch as in the culture of early cu- 
cumbers in fiaines, in which the impregnation 
is very generally accomplilhed by detaching 
fotv.e ot the male bloffoms, and applying the 
anthers:, thereof, loaded with its yellow pow- 
der, to the ft igma of the female or fruit blof- 
Jbm, and a fuificiency of the Pollen adhering 
-thereto, the young fruit under the corolla being 
then fertilifed, it, in two or three days after, 
will difcovcr its impregnation by advanc- 
ing growth. — See Cuei'Mis. 

"POLYANTHES, Tuberofe, or Indian 
tuberous Hyacinth. 

It is an herbaceous, bulho-tubcrous-rootcd, 
beautiful flowery perennial, an exotic of In- 
dia, riling with'annual fialks, three or four 
feet high, terminated by a long fpikc of 
many large munopctalous, fix-parted, lilia- 
ceous (lowers, of great beauty, and delight- 
ful fragrance. 
Clafsand order, IIexnm!r:n Mcmyjrln. 



C/iiitaflfrs.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopctalous, infundibuliform, with an 
oblong incurved tube, divided - above into 
fix oval rereading fegments. Stamina, fix- 
thick obtufe filaments, terminated by very 
long linear anthers. Pistillum, a round- 
ilh germen, {lender flyle, crowned by a 
thick trifid ftigma. Pbricarpium, a round, 
ilh, obtufely trigonal capfule, with three 
cells, having numerous, plane, femi-orbicu- 
lar feeds, in a double range. 

There is but one fpecies, confirming of 
fomc varieties, all of which being exotics of 
tender quality, requiring aid of artificial heat, 
under fhehcr of frames and glafles, or in a 
hot-houfe, cVc. to bring them to flower in 
perfection in this country. 
The fpecies is, 
Poly ant hes Tuber ofd. 
Thberofa or Tuberofe.] Hath an oblong, 
bulb-like, tuberous, white root, crowned 
with a few Jong very narrow leaves ; amidll 
them an upright, flraight, firm ftem, three 
or four feet nigh, terminated by a long 
fpike of large white flowers, arranged alter, 
natelv. 

Varieties. 1 Common Tuberofe, with fingle 
flowers, — double-flowered, — dwarf-ftalked, 
— variegated leaved. 

They all flower here in June, July, anil 
Auguft: the flowers are funnel, or bell- 
fhaped; garnifh the upper part of the ftem, 
in a "long fpikc, confiding from ten to 
twenty or more feparate flowers, in alternate 
arrangement ; the lower flowers opening firft, 
which are fucceeded by thofe above, in re- 
gular order, making in the whole a mod; 
beautiful appearance, highly enriched with a 
moft fragrant odour. 

The common fingie-flowcred Tuberofe is 
the fort the mod commonly cultivated, as it 
generally blows the moft freely, and poiTclTcs 
the fineft fragrance. 

The double-flowered kind; alfo highly me- 
rits culture, as when it hlows fair, it makes 
a Angularly fine pppearance. 

The dwarf, and the variegated kind, arc 
inferior to the other two, but may be culti- 
vated for variety. 

All the varieties being exotics from warm 
countries, although they arc made to flow- 
er in great perfection in our gardens, by 
;i flillnncc of hot-beds, they will not pro- 
fper in the open ground, and do not in- 
cicafc freely in England; fo that a fupply 
of the roots is imported hither annually from 
Genoa, and other parts of Italy, by mod of 
the eminent nurfeiy and feedfmen, and the 
Italian warchoufc-kccpcis ; generally arriving 
in February or March, time enough for the 
enfuing 
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.enfiiing fummer's bloom ; and are fold com- 
monly, at the rate of twelve or- fifteen '{hil- 
lings per hundred, being careful always to 
procure as large roots as poffible, for on this 
depends the fuccefs of having a complete 
blow. 

They requiring artificial heat to blow them 
in this country, are planted in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, under a deep frame, 
furnilhed with glafs lights; or placed in a 
hot-houfe, where they may • be blowed to 
great perfection, with little trouble. 

The principal feafon for planting them is 
March and April ; obferving, however^ that 
in order to continue a long Tucceffion of the 
bloom, it is proper to make'two or three difl 
ferenl plantings, at about a month interval ; 
one in March, another in April, and a third 
the beginning of May ; whereby the blow 
may be continued from June until Septem- 
ber; obferving, as above mentioned, they 
may be flowered either by aid of a common 
- dung, or bark hot-bed, or in a hot-houfe-; 
and the following are the methods. 

Firffc - by common Hot-beds. — In March 
or April, bcc. as above obferved, make a mo- 
derately fubftantial hot-bed of dung or tan, in 
dimeufions fuitable to any of the deepeft hot- 
bed frames ; and when the bed is become of a 
proper temperature of heat, prepare to put in 
the roots, previoufly planting them in pots, 
as directed below ; obferving, that if a dung 
hot-bed, lay in fix inches depth of earth, or 
old tan, in which to plunge the pots, but if 
of bark or tan, no earth is neceffary, as the 
pots may be plunged immediately into the 
bark. 

The hot-bed being ready, and having pro- 
cured the roots, and fome proper fized pots, 
twenty fours, one for each root; then having 
light rich earth, fill the pots therewith ; and, 
alter having diverted the. roots of all loofe 
outer fkins, and all off-fets, plant one in each 
pot, in depth, fo as the top of the root he 
about an inch below the furface of the earth : 
tin's done, directly plunge all the pots in the 
hut-bed clofe together, or fo as the bed may 
contain the number required ; and as foon as 
they are all thus placed, put on the lights of 
the frame. 

Being thus planted and placed in the hot- 
bed, oblcrve their culture as follow : admit a 
portion of frefh air daily, by tilting the upper 
cuds of the lights ; but keep them clofe down 
"ij nights: give alio moderate waterings, 
which however apply very fpavingly, till the 
loots begin to ihoot j then repeat the water- 
>]jgs moderately as you (hall fee occalion ; 
hkewife obferving, that when the Ihoot be- 
6 



gins to advance, to admit frefh air more free- 
ly, in proportion, to ftrengthen the Items, ac- 
cording as they advance in height: and when 
they have rifen near the glaffes, it is proper to 
deepen the frame, cither by the addition of 
another at top, or by raifing it at bottom fix 
or eight inches, in order to give the Items 
fufficient room to ihoot to their full Mature, 
repeating this, once or twice, as the growth 
of the plants renders it neceffary, ftill alfo 
afCfting them with plenty of water, and a 
large portion of frefh air daily, either by 
raifing one end of the lights as above-faid, or 
that when the plants are advanced fome toler- 
able height, and the warm feafon alfo a little 
advanced, die lights may be taken away en- 
tirely occafionally in fine mild days, which 
will firengthen and inure them gradually to 
the full air: but always draw the lights on 
again towards the evening, or at the approach 
of a fharp air, cold blaft, or heavy rains ; 
obferving, towards the middle or latter end of 
May, or beginning of June, according to the 
temperature of the feafon, to begin to expofe 
them fully, only giving occafional fhelter in 
cold nights, or very wet weather, either of 
the glaffes, or mats fupported on hoop arches, 
till they begin to flower, which will be about 
the middle or latter end of June, or beginning 
of July ; when the plants'in their pots may be 
removed where wanted ; either to adorn any 
of the garden compartments, or any apartment 
of the habitation. 

Place to each plant a tall flraight ftake ; to 
whicli fatten the fern for fupport. 

They muft ftill be dulv fupplied with water 
all the time of their bloom ; they will require 
it every other day, or oftener, in very hot dry- 
weather. 

Obferve, as aforefaid, that, in order to 
continue a long fuccelBon of bloom of this 
flower, two more parcels of roots fhould be 
planted at about a month's interval, in April 
and May, &c. each planting to be in pots, as 
already directed; and plunged in a hot-bed 
under flicker of frames and glafles, or an 
awning of mats every night and cold weather : 
thofc, however, planted late in April or in May, 
will need only a moderate hot-bed, juft to let 
the roots agoing at fu ll, and will fucceed to- 
lerably, with only a protection of hoop arches 
acrofs the bed, for the fupport of mats occa- 
fionally in cold nights. 

Sometimes roots planted in May in the 
full ground, will fhoot tolerably llrong, and 
produce flowers in autumn. 

It is however the molt eligible way to allow 
them the afliftance of a hot-bed as above, 
othcrwifc of a hot-houfe, as directed below ; 
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ibr one or other of thefc aids is the only me- 
thod by which we cau blow thefe flowers in 
full perfection. 

By ajjijiance of c Hot-iottfe.] Where there 
is the convenience of a hot-houfe, we may 
blow tuberofes in great perfection with very 
little trouble. Plant the roots any time in 
fpring, March, April, or May, in pots as 
above advifed ; and if there is room in the 
bark-bed, plunge them to their rims ; if not, 
place the pots any where towards the front of 
the houfe ; but they will (hoot more freely if 
plunged in the bark-bed ; give occafional wa- 
terings as directed in the hot-bed culture, and 
they will moot and flower ftrong in their due 
feai'on ; and by a repetition of planting a few 
at three or four weeks interval, you may conti- 
nue a bloom from April or May, until autumn. 
Alethod of Propagation. 

With refpedt to the propagation of thefe 
plants, it is principally by off-fets of the roots. 

The blowing roots that arc brought annu- 
ally from abroad, for fale, are often furnifhed 
with off-fets, which ought to be fcparated, 
previous to planting ; thoi'e alfo that are plant- 
ed here in our gardens, frequently furnifh 
off-fets, fit for feparation in autumn when 
the leaves decay; they muft then be pre- 
ferred in fand all winter in a dry fheltered 
place ; and in the beginning of March, plant 
them either in a bed of light dry earth in the 
full ground, or to forward them as much as 
pofiible, allow them a moderate hot-bed, and 
in either method indulge them with Inciter 
in cold weather, either of a frame and lights, 
or arched with hoops, and occalionally matted ; 
but let them enjoy the full air in all mild wea- 
ther, giving alfo plenty of water in dry wea- 
ther, during the fcafon of their growth in 
fpring and iummer. 

Thus let them grow till their leaves decay 
in autumn ; then take them up, clean them 
from earth, and lay them in a box of dry fand 
to prefcrve them till fpring, at which time, 
fuch roots as arc large enough to blow may he 
planted and managed as already directed, and 
the fmallcr roots plant again in a nurfcry-bed, 
to have another year's growth ; afterwards 
plant them for flowering. 

POLYGALA, Milk-wort. 

This genus tumifhes for our garden collec- 
tions, feveial fpecies of herbaceous, and 
ligncou.i, undcr-fhrubby perennials, moflly .as 
nrnanu-ut.il flowering plants, for the pica ftirc- 
ground and green -houfe, and of which one in 
particular is peculiarly valuable in fomc medi- 
cinal applications, all of which r.ifing with 
flender fhilkr. of moderate growth, from about 
eight, or ten, to eighteen inches and two 



or three feet high, in the different fpecies, adorn- 
ed with fmall fpear-fhaped, oblong, and oval 
leaves, and large irregular papilionaceous 
flowers in lateral and terminal fpikes in May, 
June, &c. . ' 

Clafs and Order, Diadelphia Oftandria. 

CAaratfcrs.] Calyx, a fmall cup of three 
oval, acute, permanent leaves. Corolla 
is papilionaceous, with two large oval, plane 
wings, placed beyond the other parts, a fhort 
tubulous vexillum a little reflcxed and bifid at 
top, and a concave, compreffed carina, ven- 
tricofe towards the apex. Stamina, dia- 
delphous filaments crowned with eight limple 
antherae. Pistillum, an oblong germen, 
fimple erect ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a turbinated, heart-lhaped, com- 
preffed capfule, bivalvOus, with two cells, 
each containing one oval feed. 

The mod material fpecies are, 

1. Polygala -vulgaris. 

Common Afili-wort.} Hath a long white 
root, fending up flender herbaceous ftalks,. 
inclining to the ground, fix or eight inches in 
length, narrow fpear-fhaped, pointed fmooth, 
bright-green leaves ; and the ftalks terminated 
by crefted fpikes of flowers in June, fuceeed- 
ed by ripe feeds in Augnft. 

Varieties.'} Blue-flowered, — red. flowered, 
— white — violet-coloured, — ftriped. 

2. Polygala amara. 

Bitter Milk-wort.") With large oval radi- 
cal leaves, erect herbaceous ftalks, fix to 
eight or ten inches high, terminated by 
crefted fpikes of blue, and other coloured 
flowers, in the different varieties, in June, 
&c. fucccedcd by ripe feeds in autumn. 

3. Polycala fenega. 

Senega Rattle- Jnake root.] Hath a thick, 
fle/hy perennial root, confiding of many 
jointed tubercles, ftriking deep in the ground, 
from which arifc three or four herbaceous 
ftalks, about half a yard high, garniflied 
with broad fpear-fhaped leaves, placed alter- 
nate, and terminal fpikes of fmallcr wiiite 
flowers in July ; but fcldoin fuccccded by 
ripe feeds in this country. 

This laft fpecies poffeffes peculiar medi- 
cinal virtues in its roots, particularly as « 
fovcreign and infallible remedy for the' bite of 
the rattlc-fnakc, applied both outwardly and 
inwardly; and for which, in America, it has 
been long fuccefsfully ufed by the Senega 
Indians j alfo by the inhabitants of Virginia 
of late years with conlidcrablc fuccels in 
many difonlcrs ; is faid to he a powerful 
purifier of the. blood, a fine diuretic, Sic. ami 
ufed in hydropic rales, and plcurifies. 

All thefc three fpecies arc proper plants to 
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be introduced in the pleafttre-ground, and 
moft'of them will efFed an agreeable variety ; 
the firft two forts, are hardieft to fucceed al- 
ways in thefull ground, but fome of the others 
fho'uld have occasional protection in fevcre 
winters from froft. 

. They are all propagated bv feed, which in 
the firft and fecond may be fown either foon 
after ripe, or in the fpring ; the plants will 
come- up freely proper for pricking out or 
tranfplanting in fummer and autumn; the 
third fort is alfo raifed in the fame manner, 
but require protection from die frofts in 
winter ; and the feed, which is generally pro- 
cured from America by the feed dealers, 
fLould be fown in a light, warm fandy foil ; 
and have protection as above. 
Tenderer kinds for the grecn-houfe> mofily 
vnder-firubby. 

4. Polygala chama-buxus. 
(Chama-buxus ) — Dwarf -box Milk-wort, 

or Myrtle-leaved Polygala.] Rifes with flen- 
der, ligneous, under-flirubby ftalks and 
branches of moderate growth, clofely gar- 
niflied with numerous fmall oblong, fpear- 
iliaped, bright fhining-green leaves ; and 
lateral and terminal crefted or tufted flowers, 
white on the outride, and with a mixture of 
purple and yellow within ; very odorous, ap- 
pearing in May, or June and July. 

5. Polygala micropkylla. 

Small- leaved, under-Jlirubby Portugal Milk- 
wort.} Having. flender ligneous ftalks branch- 
ing ten or twelve to fifteen inches high; minute, 
oval awl-poinred, feflile leaves, and terminal 
fhort fpikes of large flowers, often of different 
colours,- appearing in May and June ; and 
the feeds ripen in Auguft. 

6. Polygala fpinofa. 

Thorny African Milk-wort.] With fhrub- 
by ftem and branches, ova£> acute-pointed 
leaves, and lateral flowers. 

.7. Polygala chinenjis. 

Chinefe Decumbent Milk-worts'] With 
under-fliruhby, fliort decumbent ftalk and 
branches ; ovalilh leaves, and axillary fpikes 
of flowers. 

8. Polygala htifieria. 

(Heijleria) — or, triangular-leaved African 
Milk-wort.] • With a fhrubby tree-like ftalk,. 
and triangular, (harp, thonvy-pointedlcaves. 

Of thefe grccn-houfe kinds the firft; and 
fecond areuhe principal forts in our Englifli 

{;rccn-houfc collections, they being curious 
ittle Ihrubby cvcr-grccns, very clofely let 
with their numerous leaves, and . they flower 
very ornamentally in the principal fummer 
months : any of the others are alio proper to'l 
introduce in the fatnc collcdion, to incrcafc 



,thc variety: one mode of culture is applicable 
to the whole, being .the fame as for other 
Ihrubby exotics of the green-houfe. 
i They are raifed from feed, and occasionally 
[by cuttings: fow the feed in autumn or fpring 
! hi pots, and protected from inclement wea- 
ther; or may be fown in March and for- 
warded' in a hot-bed ; and by the fame affift- 
ance may raife fome from cuttings and flips, 
&c. in fpring and fummer. 

POLYGAMIA, the name of (he twenty- 
third clafs in the Lirmasan fexual arrange- 
ment of plants, expreflive of the polygamy, 
(many marriages) or inter-communication of 
different fexes in the plants belonging to that 
clafs, by means of their flowers, being both 
hermaphrodite, and alfo male or female 
flowers, or both, on the fame or different 
plants of the fame family. 

All polygamous plants, which conftitute 
this clafs, are diftinguifhed by bearing always 
hermaphrodite flowers, and flowers either 
male or female, or of both thefe fexes, either 
in fome all on the fame plant, or in others, 
on two or three diflindl plants in the fame 
genus ; and from thefe different circumftances 
of polygamy, this clafs is divided into three 
orders. See Classis. 

This polygamy of plants occurs varioufly 
in different genera in this clafs. 

For inftance— in die firft order, Polygamia 
motieecia, the polygamy in one habitation, 
confifting of hermaphrodite and male flowers 
on the fame plant, as in acer, atrip/ex, 
celtis, &cc. hermaphrodite and females on the 
fame plant, as in mimofa : male hermaphro- 
dites and female hermaphrodites on the fame 
plant, as in mufa only, being fuch as, al- 
though the flower contains the parts proper 
to each fcx, have one of the faid fexual 
parts reciprocally abortive or ineffectual.; 
which, if in the ftamina or male, is ftyled 
a female hermaphrodite; and if the defect 
is in the female, is a male hermaphro- 
dite; according as either fex is predomi- 
nant in all its parts. — In tire fecond order, 
Polygamia diaecia, the polygamy hi two 
habitations or diftindt plants, comprehending 
fuch as arc hermaphrodites and females, on 
two fcpnratc plants of the fame fpecics, as in 
fraxinus : hermaphrodites and males on two 
different plants, as in diofpyrps and tiyffii, &c. 
hermaphrodites and males, a>td females on 
two/liftinct plants, as in " gleditf a having the 
hermaphrodites and males on one plant, and the 
females on a diftinct one; -and by androgynous 
and males on two feparalc plants, as 'mpanax 
and anthofpermum, &c. — Third order, Poly- 
gamia tria'tia, the polygamia in three habita- 
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rions or diftindt plants, being fuch as have 
androygnous, . and male and female, in three 
feparate plants. of the fame fpecies, as in jicus 
and ceratonia ; in which one plant has the 
female flowers, another the male, and a 
third is androgynous, i. e. producing both 
male and female flowers diftindt. See Ficus, 
&c. 

Polygamy alfo relates to the inter-communi- 
cation of the different florets which compofe 
a compound flower, as prevail in moil of 
the orders in the chfs Syngenejia, each main 
flower confiding of many fmaller ones called 
florets ; and are frequently of different fexes, 
as in tanacetum, ajler, tagetes, chiyfanthemum, 
xeran'.hitr.um, calendula, &c« which in fome 
are hermaphrodite and females, in others 
males in the di(k and females in the radius, 
all, in both cafes, in the fame general flower. 
See clafs Syrgene/ia, under the article Classis. 

POLYGONUM, Knot-grafs. 

This genus confiils of herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals for adorning the pfeafure- 
garclen, and for medical and other ufes ; rif- 
ing from about fix inches to ten feet high, in 
different forts, garnilhed with oval and ipear- 
fhaped leaves, and terminated by branchy 
fpikes of fmall but numerous apetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Otlandria Trigynia. 

Charatlers-I Calyx is divided into five 
oval fegments, coloured within, and perma- 
nent. Corolla, none; there being no pe- 
tals. Stamina, eight very fhort filaments, 
crowned with roundith anthera. Pistil- 
lcm, a triquetrous germcn, three very fhort 
ftyles, and fimple ftigma's. Pericarpium, 
none; each floret having a fingle triquetrous 
iced wrapped in the permanent calyx. 

The principal fpecies for our purpofc arc 
two perennials, and two annuals. 

Perennial Kinds. 

Thcfe arc cultivated in many gardens for va- 
riety, but their chief merit is for medical ufe. 

1. Polygonum, Rilhrta. 

BiJIorl or Greater Snakeweed.] Hath a thick 
oblique intoned root, black iih without, and 
red within; a fimple round flender ftem near 
two feet high, oval leaves, having tlccurrcnt 
foot-ftalks, and the fblk terminated by thick 
fliort fpikes, of whitifh-rcd flowers. 

2. Polygonum vivaparum. 
Vivuparaus Polygonum, or fmaller Bi/iort.'] 

Hath a thickilh root, a fimple (lender flcm, 
half a loot high, fpear-fhaped leaves, and the 
{talk and branches terminated by long fpikes 
of whitifh-rcd 'lowers. 

Both thcfe perennials flower in May and 
June, fucccedcd by rip;; feeds in Auguft. 



They grow wild in England, &c. the firfl; 
in inoift places, the other in mountainous fi- 
tuations ; are in great eftimation for medical 
purpofes ; the root being the part ufed. 
Annual Kinds. 

The firfl: of thefe is a noble ornamental 
plant, commonly called Perjicaria ; the other 
is an efculent. 

3. Polygonum orientate. 

Oriental Polygonum, commonly called PerJF- 
caria.'] Hath fibry roots; an upright, ftrong, 
jointed ftem, rifing eight or ten feet high, 
dividing at top into feveral branches; very 
large oval-lanceolate alternate leaves, on 
broad foot-ftalks half furrounding the ftem - y 
and all the branches terminated by long, {len- 
der, hanging fpikes of reddilh-purple hep- 
tandrous and digynous flowers, from July 
till October. 

Variety. ] White-flowered oriental Perfi- 
caria. 

. They are noble annuals for the decoration 
of the 'large compartments of the pleafure- 
garden. 

4. Polygonum Fagopyrum. 
Buck-wheat, or BranL] Rifes with an 

upright fmooth branchy ftem, from about a 
foot and a half to a yard high, heart-fhaped- 
fagittated leaves, and the- branches terminated 
by cluftcrs of whirifh flowers, fuceecded by. 
large angular feeds; excellent for feeding 
pigeons, and molt forts of poultry. 

All thefe plants are hardy, and fucceed in 
almoft any foil and fituation ; the two firfl are 
perennial in root, and the third and fourth 
arc annual, wholly decay at the end of fum- 
mer, or early in winter. 

As to their merit in gardening, the follow- 
ing arc the particulars : 

The firfl two forts are retained in fome cu- 
rious gardens, for variety; but their chief me- 
rit is for medical purpofes: they arc powerful 
aflringcnts, and arc ufed both internally and 
externally ; cflccm'cd very efficacious in he- 
morrhages, and other fluxes ; and good to 
heal fore mouths. 

Third fort Oriental Polygonum, or Perji- 
caria, is a molt elegant annual for the cm- 
beilifhmcnt of the plcafurc-ground ; it aflum- 
ing a majeflic tree-like growth by its erect 
luxuriant flcm, and branchy head ; which 
being garnilhed with noble large foliage, and 
numerous pendulous fpikes of flowers, in con- 
ftant fucceffion three or four months, exhibits 
a very ornamental appearance from June or 
July, until October, and is fo cafy of culture, 
that from its fcattered feeds in autumn voting 
plants rife fpoiuaneoufly in abundance the cn- 
I'uing fpring, and alfo from feeds regularly 
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fown in thofe feafons, or more generally the 
latter, both in the full ground in patches to 
remain, and for transplanting, or likewife 
forwarded by fowing in a hot-bed in March, 
Sec. for tranfplantation. into the borders ; and 
thus raifed by either method, the plants {hoot 
up fo rapidly, as to attain fix or eight feet fta- 
ture by July or Auguft, when they generally 
begin flowering, and continue till attacked by 
the froft, then totally perifh ; fo that a frefh 
fupply muft be raifed from feed annually. 

The fourth- fort (Buck-Wheat) is a fort of 
com, and is frequently cultivated both by way 
of fodder, cutting its (talks while young and 
green to feed cattle ; and for its grain to feed 
pigeons, poultry, hogs, &c. it flourifh.es in 
any foil and fituation, but generally thrives 
belt in light dry earth ; and the drieft feafons 
feldom retards it growth. 

Method of propagating all the Sorts. 

The iirlt and fecond fort are eafily propa- 
gated in plenty, by parting the roots in au- 
tumn. 

The third fort, Oriental Polygonum, being 
annual, is always propagated from feed annu- 
ally ; either in the full ground, or by aid of 
hot-beds. 

By fowing in the full ground. — Some feed 
may be fown both in autumn, as foon as 
ripe, and in. fpring, fome fcattered thinly 
about the borders, and die principal part 
fpwn regularly in patches ; the autumn-fown 
plants, although they rather rife fparingly, 
yet thofe that fucceed, generally rife earlier 
and ftronger in the fpring following, than the 
fpring-fown plants ; it is however proper to 
fow in both feafons; fome of which may be 
in a warm border fortranfplanting ; and others 
about the borders in patches, finally to remain 
covering the feed half an inch deep ; they wil 
come up about April or May, if a finefcafon 
which, when three or four inches high, thofe 
dcfigncd for tranfplantation ihould be planted 
out lingly, about the different compartments ; 
and of thofe fown in patches, thin out the 
weakeft in moift weather, leaving only one 
of the ftrongeft plants in each patch ; and 
thofe thinned out, may alfo be planted fingly 
where they may be required. According us 
the plants "in general advance fome confider- 
able height, place a ftout (take to each for' 
fuppoft, which is all the culture they require ; 
and they will flower in due fcafon, and furnilh 
plenty of feed. < 

From the fcattered or fclf-fown feed in au- 
tumn, many young plants often rife in fpring, 
and (lourilh without any trouble. 

fly hot-beds. — As fomctimcs in had (n- 
fons, or in cold wet foils,, the lowing in the 



full ground cither rife but fparingly, or not 
till late in fpring, probably May or June ; it 
is therefore proper alfo to fow lome in a hot- 
bed in .March, with other annuals, fuch as 
African and French marigolds, China afters,. 
&c. for tranfplantation, which will forward 
them confiderably ; but they muft be planted 
out in May or June before they draw up ; or 
if previoully pricked upon another hot-bed, 
fix or eight inches afunder, and arched over 
with hoops, and. fheltered with mats in cold 
nights; and here to' have three or four weeks, 
growth, it would bring them more confider- 
ably forward, and they may readily be moved 
with large balls of earth about their roots, for 
their final tranfplantation. 

The fourth fpecies, Buck-Wheat, is alfi> 
propagated by feed annually, in any open 
ground, which fow in April or May, either 
broad-caft, and raked, or harrowed in, or in- 
/hallow drills, ten or twelve inches afunder, 
the plants will foon come up, and be fit to 
mow for cattle in eight or ten weeks, or if to, 
ftand, will produce a crop of grain in three or. 
four months. 

POMUM, Apple, a flefhy fruit, and 
fpecies of feed-veffel both of many forts of 
trees, and fome herbaceous plants. 

Of this kind of feed-veffel is all the Apple 
and Pear kind, quince, medlar r pomegra- 
nate, gourd, &c^ compofed of a fucculent 
fleihy pulp, generally of a round, globular, 
oval, turbinate form, in that of different 
fpecies of trees and plants, w ithout any. valve 
or external opening, inclofing in the middle 
a membranous capfule of feveral cavities or 
cells for containing the feeds ; which in the 
natural order arc confined to their cells till 
the fruit decays, as this kind of feed vefTel 
has no opening for their difperfion, there 
being only in fome forts a fmall.clofe cavity or 
umbilicus, the navel or eye of the fruit, at one 
end, as in apple, pear, quince, &c. 

POPULUS, Poplar- tree ; comprehending 
the Abelc, and Afpcn-tiee, fee. 

This genus is compofed of hardy deciduous 
trees, valuable for ornamental and forcft-trce 
plantations; they riling to a coniiderablc 
height and magnitude, garnilhed with large 
roundilh angulatcd and'heart-ihaped limple 
leaves, and dioecious apetalous flowers, col- 
lected into long amentums. 

Clafs and order. Di&cin Ofiandria. 
C/iarafiers.~\ Calyx, male and female 
(lowers on two leparate trees, collected into ob- 
long, loofo, imbricated amentums, compofed 
of oblong leaks, each feale forming a cup to 
a tingle tlorct. CoRotLA, no petals, but a 
monophyllous neiSlaiium. Stamika, tight 
filaments,. 
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^filaments, having large four-cornered nnthens. 
Pi still um, an oval acuminated germen, very 
(hort ftyle and ciuadririd Sigma.— -Pbricar- 
?ium, an oval bilocuiar capfule, and nume- 
rous oval pappous feeils. 

There are fcveral fpecies, all of the tree' 
kind, deciduous, and of hardy temperature; 
will thrive in almoft any foil and iituation, 
but are the moft proiperous in moift grounds, 
particularly the firft three forts, which, thrive 
exceedingly in maxfhy or boggy land, -or>any 
limilar filuation. 

The fpecies of moft conCderation are, 

1. Populus aiba. 

fVhite Poplar, commonly called Abele-tret.] 
•Riles with an upright ftraight trunk, and re- 
gular branchy head, to a great height, having 
a whitiih fmooth bark, roundilh leaves, in- 
dented into feveral angles, of a dark-green a- 
bove, and are downy and white underneath. 

Cimprifcs thefe Varieties.] Large-leaved 
White Poplar — fmall-leaved — • variegated- 
leaved. 

2. Populus nigra. 

Black Poplar.] Rifes with a ftraight trunk, 
and full branchy head, to a confiderable 
height; having tleltoid-heart-fhaped, acumi- 
nate, ferrated, Hght-green leaves. 

3. Populus tremula. 

' Tremulous Poplar, or AJpen-tree.] Rifes 
■with an upright large trunk, and a full 
branchy head, many feet high^ having a grey 
bark, roundilh leaves indented into -angles, 
fmooth on both fides, with a conftant tremu- 
lous motion. 

The leaves of this fpecies having long flen- 
der foot-ftalks, are rendered fo very tremu- 
lous, that they have a conftant wavering or 
trembling motion; hence the name Populus 
tremula. 

4. Populus angiilata. 

Angulattd Carolina Poplar."] Rifes with an 
upright large trunk, and a large regular 
branchy head, to a great height, itaving a 
whitifh fmooth bark, and the young (hoots 
cornered or angulatcd ; large almoft heart- 
fhaped, indented, light ihining-grccn leaves. 

This is a very elegant fpecies of Populus, of 
very free growth, and the leaves remarkably 
large and ornamental. 

5. Populus /n-terop/iy/la, 
Heterophyllous, or variable-leaved Virginia 

Poplar.] Rifes to a great height, having large 
heart-fhaped and roundifli leaves, hairy at 
their firft appearance. 

6. Populus eandicani. 

Tacamahac Poplar, or Balfam-trtt.] Is of 
moderate growth, branching out into a full 
regular head, having middTmg-fizcd leaves, 



forae ovalifh, others -fomewhat heart andfpear- 
(haped, whitiih underneath, and of a very 
balfamic odoriferous nature. In this fpecies 
of Poplar, the early buds and young leaves 
abounding in a very balfamic fubftance of fa. 
lurary medical property, is exceedingly effica- 
cious in immediate application to irefli cut$ 
and green wounds. . 

7. Populus (italica) dilitata. 
Lombardy Poplar.] Rifes with a very ftraight 

Item, branching erectly, forming a regular 
pyramidal head, a ud grows to forae confider- 
able height ; having large, roundilh, acumi- 
nate, fmooth,. light-green leaves: is a remark- 
able fa-ft (hooter. 

8. Populus canadenjis. 

Canada round-leaved. Poplar.] Rifes widi a 
ftraight ereft flem, regularly branching to a 
confiderable height, covered with a whitiih 
bark, and garnifhed with roundilh light-green 
leaves, terminating. in an obtufe point, and 
the border waved. 

9. Populus gra-ca. 

Grecian, or Athenian Poplar.] Rifes with a 
ftraight upright whitifb flem, branching fvvif't- 
ly, four or five feet in a year, to a lofty 
growth ; garnifhed " with large heart-fhaped 
leaves, remotely crenated, and glandulous at 
the bafe. 

In all thefe trees the leaves are univerfally 
of the Gmple kind, moderately large, and form 
a difiinguilhable divcrfity in plantations in 
fummcr ; they expand in fpring and decay in 
autumn, like the reft of the deciduous tribe. 

All the forts flower annually in the fpring, 
but the flowers being only fmall katkins, make 
no ornamental fhow ; they are all of the clafs 
Dicecia, i. e. male and female on two feparate 
trees, collected into oblong imbricated amea- 
tums or katkins, two or three inches long, 
the flowers being fmall florets without petals, 
fituatcd under the fcales of the amentum, ap- 
pear commonly in March or April ; the males 
come out firft, and the females in a week af- 
ter, and in about five or fix weeks arc fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feed, which is frequently dif- 
feminatccl by the winds all around to a confi- 
derable diftance, and often productive of many 
young plants. 

Thefe trees are all of remarkably quick 
growth, often making (hoots whilft young, 
from three or four to eight or ten feet long in 
one fummer ; they are moftly of the large tree 
kind, and fome rife fwiftly to a confiderable 
altitude in their general growth; arc princi- 
pally fomcwhat of the aquatic tribe, delight- 
ing to grow in humid foils, in which, at leaft, 
they are generally the moft proiperous in 
fwiftneCs and magnitude of growth; tliey 
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however, fuccced almoft any where, tiot re- 
luctant: to 'any foil or fitaation, moift or dry, 
low or elevated, as it happens ; fo may be 
planted accordingly as required; and in moft 
foils, they will fhoot freely and run up very 
cxpeditioufly ; but of which the Lombardy 
Poplar is fuperior as the fwifteft mooter, and 
peculiar regularity of growth, in its numerous 
erect branches generally in.a pyramidal form, 
and in a few years advancing to a confidera- 
ble height, for which particularities, where 
a defcnlive plantation is required in hafte, in 
any particular diftrict, this fort is preferable 
on that occafion, though I would not advife 
its ufe fo predominantly as now introduced in 
many places, in continual outward ranges 
next road fides, and in front of houfes and 
fore-courts, tec. in which hardly any thing 
of the tree kind is feen but Lombardy Poplars 
without variation. 

But with refpedt to the general utility of 
the different fpecies of Poplar in gardening 
and planting, they may be employed in aflfem- 
blage for ornament in out-grounds, not 
near fine lawns, and walks, on account of the 
great litter the falling of their catkins in fome 
forts occafion ; but are excellent for planting 
towards the boundaries of parks, paddocks, 
and fields, the fides of rivers and brooks, and 
to jnterfperfe with other trees in large plan- 
tations in any interior parts. The White 
Poplar or Abele, the Carolina, Tacamahacc; 
Lombardy and Athenian Poplar, are proper 
to introduce as ornamental trees, and are fine- 
ly adapted to be employed in affembhge in 
forming large avenues,, open groves, and 
'clumps in parks, occ. though any of the forts 
are eligible on the fame occafions to increafe 
the variety ; and all the forts may be employ- 
ed to advantage in any large tracts of plan- 
tation. 

If required to ornament any marfhy grounds 
with plantation, no trees are better adapted 
for that ufe than Poplars, cfpecially the firft 
three fpecies, all of which thrive remarkably 
in moift fnuatiohs,. and will rcadilv grow hy 
cuttings, cither of young fhoots or in trun- 
cheons — Sec their Propagation. 

As forcft or timber trees, the following forts, 
White, Black, Tremulous, and Lombardy 
Poplar are proper to be employed for that pur- 
pule, cfpecially in any moid marfhy ground, 
where few other trees will thrive : they how- 
ever will fuccced in any other common foil 
pnor or rich, but in a very moift ground they 
will be fo expeditions in growth as in fix or 
feven years will afford a confiderable advan- 
ce, cfpecially if planted clofe to allow of 
thinning, for a fall of poles, fpars, and for 



fire-wood, &cc. befides leaving^ a fufficieht 
number of ftandards at proper diftances to 
grow up to timber, and theftools of the firft 
fall remaining, fooot up again and afford a 
fall every four, five, feven, or ten years, as 
may be required, ftill leaving the limber -ftan- 
dards: 

And marfhy land may be improved to much 
advantage by coppices of thefe trees, to cut. 
every four, five, or fix years for poles, and; 
other fmall purpofes ; being planted in rows a 
yard afonder, and in feven years they will be 
fit to cut for many fmall ufes, and the ftools- 
fhooting up again fitrong, will afford a cutting 
every four or five years after. See Plan- 
tations. 

Some forts may alfo be planted occafionally 
to form hedges in moift or other fituations, more 
particularly the Lombardy Poplar, as this fort 
is peculiar in branching out numeroufly from 
the bottom upwards, and may be planted 
hedge fafh ion along the fides, or top of out- 
ward watery ditches, in large plants as at once 
to form a hedge ; they being topped to five, 
fix, or feven feet, and they will thus lhoot 
out laterally more effectually clofe.. 
■* For all the above purpofes young trees are 
propagated and raifed, as directed- below iiv 
their propagation. 

Method of Propagation; 
All the forts of Populus are ealily propa— 
gi ted by cuttings, layers, and fuckers.. 

By Cuttings. — October and November is a. 
goodfeafon for this work, or even any time 
in winter until March, in open weather. This 
is the moft expeditious mode of propagating 
all thefe trees, for cuttings thereof grow freely 
without any trouble; either cuttings of the 
young year-old fhoots, a foot and half long, 
planted a foot deep, or large truncheons ot 
two, three, or more years growth, from a- 
bout a vard to five or fix feet long, planted in 
moift places: though thefe large cuttings or 
truncheons are not proper for any general' 
plantation, only juft in fome particular parts, 
in a marfhy or watery iituation, where fhade ■ 
and flicker, &c. may be required as foon as 
poflible, in which may be planted a quantity 
finally to remain ; planting them about one to 
two feet deep. 

But, in order to raife plants for any regu- 
r plantation, or for a quantity of hanJfonie 
ftandards, it is the moft eligible to raife them 
principally from young cuttings of one year's 
growth, or two at moft ; procure therefore a 
quantity of thefe young cuttings, about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches long, and plant them : 
in nurlcry-rows two feet afonder, placing each 
cutting two parts or halt-way in the ground, and : 
about 
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about a foot diftance in the Hoes, they will 
readily take root, and make good fhoots the 
following fummer, being careful to trim off 
ftraggling laterals in order to encourage the 
leading ihoot to . grow ftraight, and afpire 
more expcditioufly in height ; and after hav- 
ing from two to four or five years growth 
here, they may be tranfplanted finally for the 
purpofes above-mentioned. 

By Layers. — In autumn choofe any lower, 
young fhoots conveniently fituated, lay them 
hv flit-laying, they will be well rooted and 
fit to transplant by autumn following, in nur- 
ferv-rows, to have two or three years growth. 

By Suckers. — Some of the forts lend up 
abundance of fuckers from the roots, which 
may be taken up after the fail of the leaf, and 
planted in nurfery-rows, as directed for the 
cuttings ; they will form good plants in two 
years. 

The plants raifed by all the above methods, 
will, after having obtained from two or three 
to five or fix years growth, be of proper Ike 
for f urniihing'any of the aforementioned plan- 
tations. 

Thefe trees may alfo be raifed from feed, 
if care is taken to gather a quantity as foon 
as ripe ; and fow it in autumn in beds either 
broacl-caft or in drills, half an inch deep. 

PORTLANDIA, comprifes large trailing 
•and other exotic, ever-green plants for the ftove. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charaflers.} Calyx, a,five-leaved cup, a- 
bove the germen. Corolla, mpnopetalous, 
long, j'unnel-fhaped tube, and border cut in 
five acute Segments. Stamina, five awl- 
fiiapcd declining filaments, from the bottom 
of the tube, and near the length of the co- 
rolla, topped with linear erccT: antherae. Pls- 
tillum, a roundifli pentagonal germen be- 
low the flower, a linglc flyle, and oblong blunt 
ftigma. Pericarvjum, a finc-corncrcd rc- 
tuic two-celled capfule, crowned with the cup 
and containing many roundifli compreffed 
Jeeds. 

i. Portland i a grandiflora. 

Grtal-fivwtrtd Portlaudia.] Math long root- 
ing ftalks, running many fect high, garnifhed 
with oval, pointed leaves, on fhort foot fhlks, 
five or fix inches long, and three or four broad, 
and placed oppofitc the flowers: come out 
iingly from the axilla of the leaves: towards 
the extremity ol the branches they arc white ; 
eight or ten inches long, and make a noble 
appearance 

This elegant plant is a great ornament to 
the ftove, and is commonly trained along the 
back part, and exhibits its large flowers in 
July and Auguft. Its propagation is by cut- 
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tings in the fpring, which muft be planted 
fingly in pots and plunged in the bark- bed, 
and afterward fhifted into larger pots and re- 
plunged in the bark, where they muft con- 
ftantly be retained : it is alfo fometimes pro- 
pagated by feeds obtained from abroad. 

The two following fpecies are alfo retained 
in fome {love collections. 

2. Portland i A hexandria. . 
Hexandrous or Jix-male Portlandia.] With 

ovate leaves, equal at the bafe ; and flowers 
having fix ftamina, 

3. Portlandia. tetrandria. 
Tetrandrom, or Four-male Portlandia.'] 

With oblong obtufe leaves, broad ftipula:, 
and flowers having four ftamina. 

The propagation and culture of thefe two 
fpecies is the fame as the firft fort. 
PORTULACA, Purflanc. 
Two fpecies are found in our gardens ; one 
a low herbaceous fuccuient annual, a fallad 
herb ; the other a low fhrubby perennial for 
the green-houfe, or ftove collection ; both 
rifing only fix or eight inches high, garnifhed 
with fmall fuccuient leaves, and fmall penta- 
petalous flowers. , 

Clafs and order, Dodccandria Monogynia. 
Charaficrs.] Calyx is fmall, bifid, and- 
placed on the germen, and permanent. Co- 
rolla, five plane, obtufe, erc& petals. Sta- 
mina, from twelve to nineteen (hort capilia- "j 
ry filaments having fimple antherae. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifli germen, {hort fimple ftyle, 
and five oblong ftigmas. Pericarpium, an 
oval covered capfule, of one cell, having ma- 
ny fmall feeds. L s 

There are fcvetal fpecies but the two fol- 
lowing arc the moft noted. 

1. Port u lac a olcracca (Annual.) 
Common culinary Pur/lane] Rifcs with her- 
baceous, low, fuccuient, branchy flalks, fix 
or eight inches high, garnifhed with wedge- 
fhaped, thick, fuccuient leaves, and fmall 
clofc-fctting flowers. 

Comprifes two Pariciia.'] Green Purflanc, 
having decp-green leaves. — Golden Purflanc, 
having ycllowifh leaves j both the varieties 
lifing from the fame feed. 

Thefe herbs are excellent to mix in Ann . 
mcr fallads. 

2. Port u Lac A, Anacampfcros (Perennial.) 
( Anacampfcroi) — or blnubby ever-green 

African Pur/lane:} Rifes with a (hrubhv 
branchy Hulk, about fix inches high, oval, 
gibbons, fuccuient leaves, and the [talks ter- 
minated by fmall cluflers of red flowers. 

Both, thefe plants arc of a fuccuient nature; 
the firft is an herbaceous annual, lor culinary 
ufes ; and the fecond a fhrubby perennial, cul- 
U tivatal 
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shout a foot diftance in the lines, they will 
readily take root, and make good {hoots the 
following fummer, being careful to trim off 
ftraggiing laterals in order to eucouragc the 
lending ihoot to grow ftraight, and afpire 
more expeditioufly in height ; and after hav- 
ing from two to four or five years growth 
here, they may be tranfphmtcd finally for the 
purpofes above-mentioned. 

By Layers. — In autumn choofe any lower 
vounc ihoots conveniently iituated, lay them 
hv flit-hying, they will be well rooted and 
fit to truniplant by autumn following, in nur- 
terv-iows, to have two or three years growth. 

By Suckers.— Some of the Ions fend up 
abundance of fuckers from the roots, which 
may be taken up after the fall of the leaf, and 
planted in nurferv-rows, as directed for the 
cuttings ; they will form good plants in two 
years. 

The plants raifed by all the above methods, 
will, after having obtained from two or thic-c 
to five or fix years growth, be of proper fize 
for furnifhingany of the aforementioned plan- 
tations. 

Thefe trees may alfo be raifed from feed, 
if care is taken to gather a quantity as foon 
as ripe; and iow it* in autumn in beds either 
broad-cafe or in drills, half an inch deep. 

PORTLANDIA, comprifes large trailing 
and other exotic, ever-green plants for the ft ove. 

Oafs and order, Peniandrla Monogynla. 

Charaaers.} Calyx, a five-leaved cup, a- 
bove the germen. Corolla, monopetalous, 
long, funnel-fTi3pcd tube, and border cut in 
five acute fegments. Stamina, five awl- 
iliapcd declining filaments, from the bottom 
of the tube, and near the length of the co- 
rolla, topped with linear erect anthers:. Pls- 
TILLUM, a roundifh pentagonal germen be- 
low the flower, a tingle ftyle, and oblong blunt 
fiigma. Pkricarvium, a finc-corncrcd re- 
tulc two-celled capfule, crowned with the cup 
and containing many roundifh compreffed 
iccds. 

I. PoRTLA NI3 1 A grand'ijlora. 

G rent -Jkvjcrcd For i!a>idiu.} Math long root- 
ing (talks, running many feet high, gamifhed 
with oval, pointed leaves, on fhort foot fhlks, 
five or fix inches long, and three or four bioad, 
and placed oppofitc tf;e flowers: tome out 
ii ugly from the axilla of the leaves: towards 
the extremity ol the I, ranches they arc white ; 
eight or ten inches long, and make a noble 



This elegant plant is a great ornament to 
the ilovc, atid is commonly trained along the 
hack \y->rf, and o.hibitx its huge flowers in 
July and Augtift. lis propagation is by cut- 



tings in the fpring, which muft be planted 
fingly in pots and plunged in the bark- bed, 
and afterward fhifted into larger pots and re- 
plunged in the bark, where they muft con- 
ftantly be retained: it is alfo fometimes pro- 
pagated hy feeds obtained from abroad. 

The two following fpecies are alfo retained 
in fome flove collections. 

2. Port LA NB I A hexandria. 
Hexandrous or fix-male Partlandia.] With 

ovate leaves, equal at the bafe ; and flowers 
having fix (lamina, 

3. PoRTLAMDlA tctrandr'ia. 
Tirtrandrous, or Four-male Portland] a. ~\ 

With oblong obtufe leaves, broad ftipulrc, 
and flowers having four (lamina. 

The propagation and culture of thefe two 
fpecies is the fame as the fit ft fort. 

PORTULACA, Purfianc. 
Two fpecies are found in our gardens ; one 
a low herbaceous fucculent annual, a fallad 
herb ; the other a low fhvubby perennial for 
the green-houfe, or flove collection ; both 
riling only lix or eight inches high, garnifhed 
with fmall fucculent leaves, and fmall penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogyma. 

C/iaraclers.] Calyx is fmall, bifid, and 
placed on the germen, and permanent. Co- 
rolla, five plane, obtufe, erect petals. Sta- 
mina, from twelve to nineteen fhort capilla- 
ry filaments having fimple anthera?. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifh germen, fhort fimple ftyle, 
and five oblong ftigmas. PERicARPiUM,"an 
oval covered capfule, of one cell, having ma- 
ny fmall feeds. 
' There are fevcral fpecies but the two fol- 
lowing arc the molt noted. 

r. Port u lac A oleracca (Annual.) 

Common culinary Pur/lane.'] Rifcs with her- 
baceous, low, fucculent, branchy ftalks, Ux- 
or eight inches high, gamifhed with wedgc- 
fhaped, thick, fucculent leaves, and fmall 
clofc-fctting flowers. 

Comprijci iwo Varieties.] Green Purflane, 
having deep-green leaves. — Golden Purfianc, 
having ycllowifh leaves ; both the varieties 
tiling from the fame feed. 

Thefe herbs are excellent to mix in fum • 
mer fallads. 

2. Portulaca, Anacampfa os (Perennial) 

( Anacampfcros,) — or S/ittt/iliy ever-green 
African Purjlnnc] Rifcs with a (lirubhy 
branchy llalk, about lix inches high, oval, 
gibbous, fucculent leaves, and the llalks ter- 
minated hy fmall dull its of red lloweis. 

Both thelc plants are of a fucculcnl nature j 
the iirft is an herbaceous annual, lor culinary 
ufes ; and the fecond u llnubby perennial, eul- 
tivatnl 
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ttvated by the curious for variety ; are both 
exotics of a tender quality, of the temperature 
•of oreen-houfe and ftove plants. 

The common Culinary Pur/lane is raifed an- 
nually from feed for fummer ufe, both as a 
'fallad and pot-herb, is of a moift cokHiature, 
and an excellent ingredient to mix in fummer 
fallads, but not fo proper for winter ufe ; the 
plant being tender mufl: be raifed either in a 
hot-bed, or in a warm border, in which latter 
it will not fucceed before April or May. 

The (hrubby fort muft be kept in pots of 
dry foil, and placed in the bot-houfe collec- 
tion. 

Method of Propagation. 
The propagation of the Common Purjlane is 
by feed annually in fpring and fummer; for, 
in order to continue a fucceffion of young 
plants for ufe, it is proper to fow feveral dif 
ferent times from March or April until June, 
July, or Auguft, at about three or four weeks 
interval ; obferving, if required to have it ear- 
ly, the firft fowing may be performed in a 
flender hot-bed in February or March, and 
the other fowings may be in a warm border 
•of lightifh earth in April and May ; though, 
as the warm feafon advances, the fowings may 
be in any open bed or border of light ground. 
The feed may either be fown in lhallow drills, 
and covered about a quarter to half an inch 
deep, or all over the furface, covering it that 
depth, or may be raked in lightly : give occa- 
fional light waterings in dry weather, both be- 
fore and after the plants come up, which are to 
remain where fown, and they will be fit to cut 
for ufe in three or four weeks. In gathering 
them for ufe, cut off their young tops with a 
knife: they will fhoot out again after each 
cutting. 

To fave feed of this fort, leave fome flrong 
plants of the April fowing: they will flower and 
ripen feeds freely towards autumn. 

The fceond fort is propagated by cuttings, 
any time from April till June or July; plant 
them in pots of light dry earth, and ifplunged 
in the bark-bed they will root the fooncr, giv- 
ing occafional fhacie till rooted, and moderate- 
watering. 

PORTULACARIA, Purjlane- tree. 

This genus furniflies a fhrubby fucculent 
plant for the grcen-houfe. 

Oafs and order, Prntandria Trigynia. 

Characters.) Calyx, a diphvllous, colour- 
ed, permanent cup, with a vcryfpreading, oh- 
tufe, concave border. Corolla, five oval, 
blunt, entire petals. Stamina, five awl- 
fliapcd, erect, very fhort filaments, topped with 
•ovate anthcra:. Pistillum, a three-corner- 
fid geimcn, above the flower: no itvle; but the 



germen crowned with three fpreading Mg- 
mata. Pericarpium, none? but the cup and 
corolla contain an oval-oblong, three-fided, 
winged feed. 

We know but of one fpecies, which was 
formerly arranged with the craffulas, viz. 

Portul ACARI A afra. - 

African Pur/lane-tree.] Hath a very thick, 
fucculent, perennial ftalk of a reddifh colour, 
branching pyramidally three or four feet high, 
garnifhed with ob-oval, wedge-fhaped, fuccu- 
lent, oppofite leaves, and flowers growing iu 
fpikes, but rarely appear in England. 

This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings 
of their /talks and branches, cut from three 
to four or five inches long, in May or June: 
after lying in a dry place fome days to heal 
over the wounded part, plant them in pots of 
fandy earth, placing them in a frame to be 
occafionally fhaded in hot weather, and pro- 
tected from wet ; and in a few weeks they will 
be rooted : or they may be planted in a bark- 
bed, which will facilitate their growth. It 
muft in winter be kept in the green-houfe, 
obferving to be fparing in watering thefe 
plants at that time of the year. 

POTENTILLA, Cinque/oil. 

The genus confifts of one noted fhrubby 
fpecies, and near thirty herbaceous kinds ; the 
former is a hardy deciduous flowering fhrub 
for the pleafure-ground ; and the others hav- 
ing but little merit as garden plants, only a 
few of them are fomerimes admitted in the 
herbaceous collection for variety. All the 
forts are of moderate growth, "fome growing 
erect, others trailing, and garnifhed with pin- 
nated and other compound leaves, and penta- 
pctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Polygyria. 

Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, half 
cut into ten parts, alternately fmaller, and re- 
flexed. Corolla, five roundifh, fpread- 
ing petals, inferted into the calyx. Stami- 
na, twenty or more awl-fhapcd fhort fila- 
ments, having elongated-lunulated anthera?. 
Pistillum, numerous fmall germina col- 
lected into a head, many flender ftylcs, hav- 
ing obtufe ftigmas. Pkricarpium, none; 
a head of feeds placed on the common recep- 
tacle, which lodges in the calyx. 

There are about fix or feven fpecies found 
in our gardens, one of which is fhrubby, the 
others herbaceous. 

Shrubby kind. 

I. Po T V. N r 1 1- r. A frul ieojh. 

Shrubby Potentilla, commonly called Shrub 
Cinque/til.] Riles with n fhort fhrubby flcm, 
dividing into a branchy full head, three or four 
feet high, clofely garnifhed with pinnated 
5 S leaves, 
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leaves, of five oblong, narrow, acute-pointed 
folioles, pale-green above, and whitifli under-, 
neath ; and the branches terminated by cluf- 
ters of large, fpreading, yellow flowers. 

This is a beaurifui 'deciduous flowering 
fhrub, worthv a place in every curious col- 
lection.— It grows wild in Yorkfhire and 
other northern parts of England, &c. but has 
been long a reiident of gardens as an orna- 
mental fhrub. 

Herbaceous perennial hinds. 

There are about fix or feven of thefe kinds 
common to our gardens ; tbe firft of which 
grows wild in England, and is rarely culti- 
vated; the others are of foreign growth in 
different parts of Europe. 

2. Potentilla reptans. 

Creeping Common five-leaved' I 'otcrrtiHa, or 
f.ve-lcai'cd grr.fs.] Hath a thick fibrv root, 
"iiender, trailing, repent ftalks, digitated, five-- 
lobed, petiuhted leaves, and yellow flowers, 
flngiy. 

q. Pot ex till A ntpefsrh. 

Msuntuin upright Cinquefotl.'] Hath up- 
right ftalks, eight or nine' inches high ; pin- 
nated, five and three-lobed, alternate leaves 
having oval crenated lobes, and the ftalks 
terminated by fmall white flowers. 

4. Potentilla retfa. 
Ereil, feven-lobsd, Yellozv Cinquefoil.] Haih 

erect ftalks ; feven-lobed leaves, having the 
lobes fpear-fhaped and ferrated, green and 
hairy on both fides ; and the ftalks terminated 
by corymbous clufters of yellow flowers. 

5. PoTENTI LLA Fragaroides. 
Strawberry-like trailing- Potentilla.] Hath a 

fomewhat tuberous root, furnifhed with many 
long fibres, long trailing (hoots, rooting at the 
joints ; pinnated, moftly three-lobed leaves, 
having oval lobes, with the extreme lobe the 
lar^eft, and clufters of fmall white flowers. 

This fpecies bears a great rcfemblancc to 
the fmall fterile ftrawberry plants. 

6. I'otkktilla argentea. 
Silver j upright Potentilla.] Hath upright 

ftalks, branching a foot high j and fivc-lobed 
leaves, having the lobes wedgc-fhaped, cut 
on the edges, hoary and white underneath, 
and the branches terminated by fmall yellow 
flowers. 

7. Potentilla trandifiora. 
GrandiJIorcus, or Great-fiowered Potentilla.] 

Rifes with upright ftalks, eight or ten inches 
high ; dcr.tated, tcrnatc leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the ftalks terminated by large yel- 
low flowers. 

All thefc Potentillas flower in June and 
July ; the flowers are compofed each of five 
roundiih petals, and about twenty ftmnina. 



They arc very hardy plants, and may bs 
employed in the different compartments of the 
>leafure-ground. The firft fpecies in particul- 
ar, Shrubby Potentilla, merits a place in eve- 
ry fhrubbery towards the front of the clumps, 
&c. and the herbaceous kinds may be di- 
fperfed about the common compartments m 
increale the variety. 

Their propagation is very eafy. 

The Shrubby Potentilla may be propagated' 
abundantly by {ackers, layers, and cuttings ; 
all of which will readily grow, and make 
plants in one year, which, after having two 
or three years' growth in the nurfery, will be 
fit for any of the fhrubbery compartments. 

All the herbaceous kinds may be propa- 
gated by parting the roots in autumn or 
fprinjj, or by feed in any of thofe feafons. 

PQTERiUM, Garden Burnet. 

It coniifls of two herbaceous and one 
fhrubby perennial : of the former, one is 
a kitchen-garden herb, the other for -the 
plealure-garden, and the fhrubby kind for the 
green-houfe collection ; they all rifing with 
upright ftalks from about a foot and a half to 
a yard high, in different forts ; having pin- 
nated leaves, and the branches terminated 
by fpikes of quadripartite monoecious flow- 

5. 

Clafs and order, Mortascia Polyandria. 
Characlers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on the fame (pike, each floret having 
cups formed of three oval leaves. Cob.olla., 
in the males it is quadripartite, the fegments 
oval, concave, and permanent, and in the 
females is monopetalous and wheel-fhapcd, 
with a fhort tube, divided above into four 
oval, plane, pcrfiftent fegments. Stamina,. 
numerous capillary filaments, and didymous 
anthers. Pistillum, two oval-oblong ger- 
mens, two hair-like, coloured ftvles, and 
pcncil-fhapcd, coloured ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, a berry inclofed in the indurated co- 
rolla, having two feeds. 

Herbaceous kinds. 

The firft of thefe herbaceous kinds is an 
efculent herb, the other for variety in die 
plcafurc garden. 

]. Poterium Sanguiforba (Perennial). 

Common garden Burnet.] Hath libry per- 
ennial roots, crowned by a large tuft of pin- 
nated leaves, of fix or feven pair of fawed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; upright an- 
gular ftalks, dividing, and branching a foot 
and a half high, terminated by oblong fpikes 
of purpli(h-rcd flowers. • 

This fpecies grows wild in England, in 
chalky ipils, but has been long cultivated as 
a choice fallad-herb, &c. for winter and fpring 
ufe, 
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ufe, it being of a warm nature ; the young; 
leaves are the ufeful parts.' 

It is perennial in root, and- retains its radi- 
cal leaves all the year, but the (talks are an- 
nual. 

2. Poterxum hybr'tdum. 

Hybrid Agrimony-leaved Montpelier Bur- 
vet.] Riles with upright, taper, clofely gather- 
ed (talks two feet' high, pinnated odoriferous 
leaves, of three or four pair of fawed lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and the ftalks 
terminated by long foot-ftalks dividing into 
fmaller, each iupporting a fmall roundifh fpike 
•of flowers. 

This fpecies often proves biennial, -but by 
cutting down fome of the ftalks before they 
flower, it will caufe it to multiply at bottom, 
and become abiding. 

Shrubby kinds for the Grecn-houfe. 
3. Poterium fpinofum. 
Shrubby Spinous Burnet of Crete] Hath s 
ihrubby Item and branches, riling a yard 
high, armed with fpines; fmall, pinnated, ever- 
green leaves* of fix or feven pair of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd or.e, and the branches ter- 
minated by fmall heads of greenifli 

All thefe three fpecies flower in June and 
July, fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

They are all naturally perennial, but the 
two herbaceous kinds being abiding in root 
only ; the other in toot, fiem, and branches ; 
and the two former are hardy, and the third 
requires Ihelter in winter. 

The fii ft fort merits culture in every kit- 
chen-garden for winter and fpring fallads. 

Some plants, both of the firft and fecond 
forts, may be introduced in the herbaceous 
collodion in the pleafuie-garden for variety. 

Keep the third fort always in pots to have 
(belter in winter. 

They are all cafily propagated as follows. 
The firll fort by feed, and by parting the 
roots. — Sow the lied in autumn or fpring, in 
a border of light earth, and rake it in; and 
when the plants arc two or three inches high, 
plant them out in any bed or border, a foot 
afunder, finally to remain. — Parting or flip- 
ping the roots is performed alfo in tl> autumn 
or Ipring fealbn, planting the flips as directed 
for the lecdlings. 

The fecond Ibrt may alfo be iucreafed by 
feed and flips of the root, as for the former 
ibrt. 

And the propagation of the third is by flips 
or cuttings of thc'hrauclies in fpring and funi- 
mer, plnntcd in pots, and placed under gin Acs, 
giving (hade and water ; or might be forward- 
ed more by plunging them in a hot-bed. 

POT-HERBS, 
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forts of fmall aromatic h«rbs,,aa"d fcrrre other 
kinds, ufed incompofition, and feparateiy, in 
feveral culinary occafions. 

In a general fenfe, Pot-herbs may .lie" faid 
to comprehend many of the kitchen gar- 
den plants, but are principally underftood to 
comprife chiefly fuch as aFe in requeft to 
improve foups, broths, and fome other fimilar 
culinary preparations, in which, fometimes, 
feveral different forts of fmall herbs are ufed 
lefs or more, of particular kinds in compofi- 
tion, and fome fingly, on the fame and other 
occafions. 

They confift of the following forts ; thyme, 

majoram — -favory fage — -parfley — mint — 

pennyroyal — forrel — chervil— bafil — corian- 
der — dill — fennel marigold — borage— bur- 
net— ta n fey tarragon — chi ves — leeks — oni- 
ons — green-beet — white-beet fpinach — ce- 
lery—endive—lettuce — love-apple — capGcum 
— purflane. 

Thefe being the principal forts that come 
under the denomination of Pot-herbs, they 
are all ufed as fuch, fome or other of therrr, 
lefs or more, compound or feparateiy, for par- 
ticular different culinary purpofes as above ; 
and fome of them are moft commonly, ufed 
feparateiy, as principal culinary and fab- 
lad-herbs, fuch as fpinach, green and white, 
to boi, as feparate difhes-, celery, endive 
and lettuce, as choice fallad herbs, and fome- 
times to ftew. 

But we may juffc remark, that, of the above 
lid of Pot-herbs, the moft generally ufeful 
forts in common requeft are the thyme, mar- 
joram, favory, parfley, fage, mint," marigold, 
penny-royal, leeks, celery* onion. 

However, in coniiderable gardens, and 
thofe of large families of fafhion, all the above 
lorts are often required on diffcient occafions, 
and in which it is neceffary to have a proper 
fupply accordingly : a large portion of the 
principal forts the moft generally tiled, efpe- 
cially of the different fweet aromatic kinds 
in requeft for foups, broths, occ. as fpeciried 
in the fecond lift above ; fome of which, as 
leeks, celery, and onion, are always railed in 
coniiderable crops ; the others in I mall or mo- 
derate quantity ; and of thofe in demand on- 
ly on fome particular occafions, may be hi 
lull fmaller fupplies. 

For particulars of fome further descriptions 
of the rcfpevSHve ufes, mode of growth, and 
general culture, IccAromatjcs and Kit- 
chen garden Plants ; in which the dif- 
ferent forts appear under their botanic and 
Englifh names, referring to their refpeiSlive 
■genera accordingly for the general dcl'cription 
of each fort feparateiy. 

S S a POTS. 
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POTS. Garden Pots for plants andflowers. 

In gardening, Pots are particularly nccef- 
fary in the culture of numerous forts of plants,, 
fuch as in all tender exotics of the green-houfe 
and ftove, all of which muft be planted in 
Pots for the convenience of moving them in 
and out of thefe departments as occafion re- 
quires. 

Pots are alio exceedingly ufeful in raifing 
many young feedlings and cuttings, that may 
require moving to occasional lhade, Shelter, 
and artificial heat ; likewife for many young 
plants that are tender whilfr. young, requiring 
to be removed under fhelter for the tirft two 
or three winters, but become hardy enough 
afterw ards to bear the full air the year round ; 
and Pots are likewife very convenient in 
which to plant many of the more curious 
hardy flowering plants and others, and choice 
flowering Shrubs, 6cc. to remove occasionally 
to adorn any particular compartments. 

There are about eight different fizes of 
Garden Pots, which are neceflary in order 
to fuit the different forts of plants, as well as 
all fons of plants in their different ftages of 
growth ; as when the plants are young and 
of fmall fize, they may be firff. planted, in 
fmall Pots ; and as they by degrees iiicreafe in 
bulk, Shift them into pots a fize larger, re- 
peating it as often as neceflary. See Plant- 
ing in Pots and Shifting Plants. 

The feveral fizes of Pots are in regular 
gradation, and at the Pot-Houfcs each fize 
has its name for the convenience of readily 
Supplying the fizes wanted for particular ufes ; 
thev being always reckoned by the caft, from 
two to fixty Pots to each, according to their 
fizes, the largefl Pots being only two to a 
caft, and the fmalleft fixty ; fo that as being 
of eight differcot Sizes or calls, they are di- 
stinguished by the following terms, twos, 
eights, twelves, iixtcens, twenty-fours, thirty- 
twos, fouv-eights, and fixtics ; fo according 
to the abc-\c numbers there are fo many Pots 
to Ciich caft ; tlx; feveral calls from the twos, 
being in a gradual diminution in fize, and the 
price of the different cads is the Same ; thofcof 
two, &c. being as much as thole of fixty, and 
fo of the rcil ; horn two to three (hillings is 
the general pric-: per call at the potters' in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

In the order of garden Pots, there is a parti- 
cular lliallow fort of a wide, fquat, pan-form 
make, ufed in fame occaliun-s, elpccially 
among the myrtle-gardeners in the neighbour* 
hood of London, who, in raifing great quan- 
tities of the plants of that fpecits annually, 
in order to have always a regular fuccertion 
advanced to proper growth, for the markets of 



that- metropolis, generally ufe thefe kinds of 
wide lliallow pan Pots, wherein to prick or 
plant the requifite fupply of numerous fmall 
myrtle cuttings, in fuminer, &c. for the an- 
nual propagation; and on which occafion, they 
are commonly called iiore-pans. 

And, as in thefe ftore pans they generally 
prick a great number of the above fmall flips 
or cuttings, at. only about an inch or two 
apart, to the amount of hundreds in each 
■ fuch pan, jufl to flrike them, and to remain 
two or three months or more, till advancing 
a little in growth ; in which interval the fa id 
pans thus Stored, are convenient for removing 
to different fituations required, fuch as, at firft 
planting or afterwards, either into a hot-bed> 
whereby to flrike the cuttings more expedi- 
tiously, or for the fame advantage, in default 
of hot- beds, to place under a garden frame 
and lights, or each pan placed under a hand- 
glafs, either with or without a hot-bed ; and 
alfo for removing them to a green-houle or 
garden frame, for protection in winter, &c. 
all of which, being- thus continued in the 
(lore pans, two, three, or four, to five or fix 
months, or more, according to the progrefs 
of growth they make, fo as when they difco- 
ver to be well ftruck in bottom radicles and. 
/hoot a little top, in one fummer's growth, are 
then pricked Separately in fmall Pots, or- occa- 
fionally three, four, or five in larger, for a 
year, then feparated as above, or fometimes 
in May, are bedded out in beds of natural- 
earth, fix or eight inches apart, to acquire an 
advanced flare till September, and then potted- 
fingly, as juil above obferved. 

The fame kind of pan Pots are alfo ufeful 
occasionally, for feveral other purpofes of pro- 
pagation, both, in which to fow feed and 
plant Small cuttings, flips, &c. of tender ex- 
otics, and of various other forts of curious or 
particular kinds of plants, both of the green- 
houfe, hot-houfe, and the open-ground, in- 
order to have fimilar culture as above. 

Thefe kinds of pan Pots arc ten or twelve, 
to fourteen inches wide, and about fix inches 
deep, having holes at bottom as in the colu- 
mn garden Pots. 

Another fort of Pots, of different make from 
the gcncr.il kinds, arc fometimes ufed, in 
which to plant fomc kinds of bulbous roots, 
for blowing in the apartments of a houfc : 
they are narrow and upright, of equal width- 
from bottom to top, fix., eight, or ten inches 
deep, or little more, and three, to four 
or five- inches width ; and are ncealionally 
ufed for planting bulbs of the Gticrnfcy lily 
and fomc other fimilar kinds, to blow in au- 
tumn and winter, in the windows or chimney . 
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piece of a dwelling or fitting room, or in a 
green-houfc, or hot-houfe, &c. as may be 
required ; or cfpecially the former, as they 
appear near, and admit of placing clofe, 
or in a fmaller fpace than the common 
Pots ; and generally but one bulb plant- 
ed in each : they being previoufly fill- 
ed with" light fandy earth, near to the top, 
then planting the bulb therein, cover it in 
evenly with earth, juft only afmall depth over 
the crown ; and in which they Arike their 
fibres down into the earth, and flower very 
agreeably in good perfection. 

The feveral forts of Pots are obtained at the 
potters in the different parts of the kingdom ; 
great quantities are made in many of the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of London, both for 
neighbouring fupply," and to fend to a difrance 
by land and water carnage. 

In choofing the Pots, fee that they are 
burnt fufficiciitly hard, and fo perfectly found 
as to ring when (truck with your knuckles, 
and that they have all holes at the bottom to 
difcharge the fuperflnous moifiure from the 
earth about the roots of the plants ; the larger 
Pots having generally four holes, one in the 
middle of the bottom, and three around the 
circumference thereof, at equal diftances ; but 
the fmaller Pots have commonly only one hole 
in the middle of the bottom. 

With refpedl to the proper fizes of Pots 
requilite for the different forts of plants, it is 
commonly mentioned in their respective ge- 
nera, when any particular fizes are neceffary. 

When we occafionally fpeak of fmall Pots, 
it is generally to be underlrood either as fix- 
tics, forty-eights, or thirty-twos, according 
to the forts oHizes of the plants. 

For the method of planting in Pots, &c. 
fhifting plants from one Pot to another, &c. 
fee Planting in Pots, under the article Plant- 
ing. 

PRASIUM. Shrubby hedge-nettle. 

For the grccn-houfc, this genus furnifhes 
two fpecies of Italian exotics, low fhrubby 
ever-grcens, of two or three feet growth, 
with whitifh (lalks, dividing into many {lender 
branches, garnifhed with" oblong and oval 
leaves ; and white flowers of the lip kind, dil- 
pofed in whorles ; having bcll-fhiiped hilahiatcd 
cups, monopetaloiKs, ringent, twolipped corolla; 
two long and two fhoitcr flam inn, four-part- 
ed gcrmen, (ingle ftyle, and (bur naked feeds. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

The fpecies arc, 

I. P u a shim mo'us. 

Major Shrubby Hedge Ncttl,:] With oval- 
oblong fcrrntcd leaves, 
a. Prasimm minus. 
7 



Mirtor Shrubly Hedge Nettle.] With egg- 
oval, doubly crenated leaves. ... 

Thefe two fhrubby ever-greens are natives 
of Sicily, &c. and in this countiy require the 
culture of green-houfe plants ; in which col- 
lection they effect an agreeable variety^ as 
evergreens, in foliage all the year; flower in 
fummer, and ripen feeds in autumn ; by which 
they may be raifed in a hot-bed in fpring, or 
in a bed of natural earth in April ; alio by flips 
and cuttings in the fame feafon. 

PRIMULA. Primrofe. Including Poly- 
anthus and Auricula. 

This famous genus Primula furnifhes a 
grand collection of low, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, flowery perennials ; two celebrated 
fpecies in particular, common Primrofe and 
Auricula, have Angular merit, as very beauti- 
ful fpring flowers, and for each fpecies fur- 
niihingthoufands of varieties, are all of hum- 
ble growth, with the foots crowned by a 
clufter of oblong broad leaves, and low {len- 
der flower -{talks, from about three or four to 
fix or eight inches high, terminated by mono- 
petalous", five-parted flowers, fome fingly, 
others in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charaelcrs.~\ Calyx, a many-leaved in- 
volucrum, containing many fmall flowers, 
each having a monophyllous, tubulous, pen- 
tagonous cup, divided into five acute erect 
fegments, and is permanent. Corolla is 
monopetalous, with a long cylindric tube the 
length of the calyx, having the limb or upper 
part fpreading, and divided into five roundifh 
heart-fhaped fegments. Stamina, five very 
fhort filaments, fituated in the neck of the 
corolla, having acute erect anthers. Pis- 
tillum, a round germcn, (lender ltyle, 
aid globular fligma. Pericarpium, an 
oblong, cylindric, unilocular capfule, ten- 
parted at top, containing numerous fmall 
feeds. 

There are fix or feven fpecies in this genus, 
two of which demand univerfal cflecm as 
flowery plants ; namely, Common Spring Prim- 
rofe, and Auricula ; the former of which in- 
cludes all the family of the Primrofes, Cow- 
flips, and all the numerous varieties of Poly- 
anthufes ; and the latter, all the vafl train of 
the Auricula tribe. The Auricula, however, 
was formeily ranged as a diltindt genus ; but 
its general characters determining it a fpecies 
of Primula, modern botanifls arrange it ac- 
cordingly ; which, and the Primrofe, and Po- 
lyanthus, are the principal fpecies and varie- 
ties of this genus, that are the moll generally 
(.•flimable to cultivate as ornamental flowering 
plants; and of which (hall liift proceed to de- 
fcribe 
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fcribe the Primrofe family, which is very nu- 
merous in different varieties, confifting of 
the Common Primrofe — Cowflip-Primrofe, 
— Polyanthos-Primrofe, or Polyanthus; ar- 
ranging each under a diftinct head. 

Csmmon Primrofe kinds. 
"Primula veris. 

Common Spring Frimrofe.] Hath thick very 
fibry roots, crowned by clutters of large, 
oblong, indented, rough leaves, and nume- 
rous flower- flaiks, from about three or four 
to five or fix inches high, each terminated 
commonly by only one flower, of different co- 
lours and properties in the varieties. 

Varieties of thefe are,} Common yellow- 
flowered Primrofe of the woods — White Prim- 
rofe — Paper-white Primrofe — Red Primrofe — 
Double vellow Primrofe — Double white Prim- 
rofe — Double red Primrofe — Double-pink 
Primrofe — Double crimfon Primrofe ; all of 
which varieties having generally but one 
flower on each flem, but rife in fuch plenty 
from every pan as to appear almoffc covered 
with flowers. 

They all flower abundantly in March and 
beginning of April, continuing a month or 
fix weeks. 

All thefe varieties of Common Spring Prim- 
rofe are hardy perennials : the fingle yellow 
fortgrows wild in woods, &:c. in molt parts 
of England ; all the others being feminal or 
feedling varieties of it, that have been prin- 
cipally obtained by culture in gardens. The 
double kinds in particular have fingular beau- 
ty ; the flowers being large, and perfectly 
full and double, and make a tine fhow, highly 
meriting culture in the belt collections of 
fpring-flowers. 

Thefe varieties in general delight moftly 
in fhady iituations, whereby ail the forts, 
both fingle and double, are proper ornaments 
for the borders of fluubbcrics, wildernefs 
quarters, and fhady walks, where they will 
flower abundantly,' and make a rinc appear- 
ance. Some plants may alio be difperfed in 
other more open compartments for variety. 

The propagation of all thefe varieties is 
effected abundantly by flipping or parting 
the roots. Numerous finale kinds may alio 
be raifed from feed, fown in a fhady bor- 
der in autumn or fpring, as directed for the 
Polyanthus ; but railing fccdlings is hardly 
worth practifing, fmcc they incicafc fo plen- 
tifully by the roots. 

Remarking, however, that the propagation 
by flipping or dividing the roots is the only me- 
thod for incrcafing the double kinds; and as 
thefe forts arc the mofl beautiful, and multi- 
ply in tolerable plenty by ofF-fcts, it is pro- 



per to raife a good flock of them ; which may 
be effected with great facility every ypar foon 
"after their flowering is part, as they will then 
be iucreafed into large bunches ; therefore be- 
ing fumifhed with fome good roots, proceed to 
their propagation in autumn, about July, Au- 
guft, or September ; taking them up out of 
the ground, and divide each bunch of plants 
into feveral flips, and directly plant them in 
1 lhady border of good rich earth, fix or eight 
inches afunder, and each flip will become a 
good plant, and will flower ftrong the follow- 
ing fpring. 

Obferve, it is proper to remove and part 
the roots of the double kinds, in particular, 
every year ; but not to omit once in two 
vears at mod, in order to preferve the plants 
in vigour. 

• Cowflip kinds. 

Primula verts officinalis. 

QfficinalPrimrofc, or common Coivflip.] Hath 
very thick fibry roots, crowned by a" duller of 
oblong, indented, round leaves, and upright 
hrrnflowei-ftalks, rive orlix inches high, termi- 
na:ed each by a duller of fmall yellow flow- 
ers, and other different colours and properties 
in the varieties. 

Varieties of thefe are,'] Common fingle yel- 
low Cowflip of the meadows and. paflures 
— Double yellow Cowflip — Scarlet Cowflip 
— Hofe-and-hofe Cowflip, one flower grow- 
ing out of the bofom of another, the lower- 
moft fcrving as the calyx ; all of which varie- 
ties having the flower ftalks crowned by many 
flowers, in bunches. 

They flower in April and May, continu- 
ing in I'ucccffion a month Or fix weeks. 

All tiie varicrics arc hardy perennials, 
fome of them inhabitants of the meadows and 
pafturc grounds, particularly the common 
(ingle yellow fort, in great abundance : 
which' fort is of excellent ufe in medicine, 
and a fine cordial wine is made of the flowers. 
Some plants of all the varieties merit admit- 
tance in the pleafuie garden, to increafe the 
variety of the fpring bljom, but principally 
the double kinds, placing them in the fronts 
of fome fhady and other borders, &c. they do 
not, however, fucceed fo well immediately 
under fhadc of trees, as the common Prim- 
rofes. 

The propagation of thefe forts is princi- 
pally by parting the roots, as dircded above 
for the common Primrofe ; this method of 
propagation is, however, particularly neceffary 
for all the double kinds ; and having a few 
roots of each fort, they will multiply exceed- 
ingly hy olFfets, and foon incicafc your 
flock. ' 

Polyanthus 
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Polyanthus Kinds. 

Primula vcris elatior. 

Polyanthos Primrofe, commonly called Polyan- 
thus.} Hath thick fibrated roots, increafing 
into large bunches; crowned with a clufter of 
large, oblong, indented, rough leaves ; amidft 
them upright flower-ftalks fix or eight inches 
high, terminated moftly by a clufter of feveral 
fpreading flowers, of many different colours 
and variegations'in the varieties. 

Varieties.] The varieties of Polyanthus are 
innumerable in the different- colours and va- 
riegations of the flowers; but the principal 
colours are— Purple-flowered — Red-flowered 
—Gold-coloured— Orange-coloured, &c. each 
having numerous intermediate ihades and va- 
riegations, that fometimes in one lied or bor- 
der of the feedlings we may difcover many 
hundred difFerent forts, and the varieties may 
ftill be increafed without end from feed ; and 
the feledt varieties of each fowing may all he 
continued, and increafed plentifully by flip- 
ping the roots, which annually multiply into 
large bunches, and may be parted or flipped 
with the utmoft facility into many feparate 
plants. 

They all flower beautifully in April and 
May, and often flower again in autumn, and 
fometimes in winter, in very mild feafons; 
but the fpring is their principal feafon of flow- 
ering in- the greatefc perfection, and ripen 
feeds abundantly in Tune or July. 

This variety', Polyanthus Primrofe, is one 
of the moft beautiful of our fibrous-rooted 
fpring flowers for the open borders, remark- 
able for its wonderful feminal diversity, all of 
■which are hardy perennials, that flourifh in 
almoft any common foil and iituation, hut 
delight moft in a loamy or other rich moid: 
foil, and in a fomewhat fhady border; in a 
ihady fiiuation, however, they continue con- 
fiderablv longer in full bloom than in a funny 
cxpofur'e ; for a fierce fun often greatly af- 
fects tiicfe flowers both in beauty and dura- 
tion ; it is therefore proper to plant a collec- 
tion of the fined forts in the fhade, not imme- 
diately under trees, &c. but in fome eaftward 
fhady border, iheltcred by a wall, hedge, or 
other fence from the noon-day fun, planting 
them at fix or eight inches diffancc; and here 
the plants will continue flowering in full beau- 
ty a month or fix weeks : hut a quantity of dif- 
ferent varieties Ihould alfo he difperfed in the 
fronts of the feveral borders contiguous to the 
principal walks, in afTcmblagc with other 
flowers, in which they will effect a very agree- 
able variety. 

The Polyanthus is one of the noted prize- 
flowers among flortfis ; many of whom are 



remarkably induftrious in railing a confider- 
ablc -variety of different forts, as well as ui» 
every art to blow them with every requifite 
perfection ; for among thofe virtuofi, a Po- 
lyanthus muft poffefs feveral particular pro- 
perties to have admittance in their choice col- 
lections. 

But there are numerous varieties of Polyan- 
thus, that, although deftitute of fome of the 
properties required by florifts, are neverthelefs 
very pretty flowers for ornamenting the com- 
mon borders. 

The chief properties, however, of a florift's 
Polvanthus are principally the following: — ' 
I . The ftem or flower-ftatk fhall be upright, 
moderately tall, with ftrength in proportion, 
and crowned by a good regular bunch of 
flowers, on fhort pedicles, ftrong enough to 
fupport them nearly in an upright, polition. 
2. The florets of each bunch ihould be equal- 
ly large, fpread open flat, with the colours 
exquifite, and the itripes and variegations 
lively and regular. 3. The eye in the centre 
of each floret ihould be large, regular, and 
bright, and the antheras, by the florifts called 
the thrum, ihould rife high enough to cover 
the mouth of the tube or hollow part in the 
middle of the florets, and render them what 
they call thrum-eyed ; but when the ftyle ele- 
vates the ftigma above theantherae, the eye of 
the tube generally appears hollow, ffiowing 
the ftigma in the middle, like the head of a 
pin, is hence called pin-eyed, and is, by fome, 
rejected as an incomplete flower, although its 
other properties be ever fo perfect. 

But although the florifts reject a pin-eyed 
Polyanthus, it is the flower in its moft per- 
fect ftate ; and great numbers of them are of 
as beautiful forms, colours, and itripes, as 
the thrum-eyed varieties, and demand equal 
attention as furniture for decorating the com- 
mon flower compartments, &c. or to exhibit 
a general fhow in a bed or border. 

The method of propagation for the Polyan- 
thus is by feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — This is the only method of pro- 
pagation to gain new varieties, and to raifc a 
large ftock of plants, as a blow of many new 
flowers may be annually obtained for the 
choice collection, and a large fupply for the 
common borders : the feafon for fowing the 
feed is cither in autumn, foon after it is ripe, 
or early in fpring ; in either feafon of fowing 
they will foon come up, but will not flower 
till the fecond fpring; obferving, however, 
that by fowing early in autumn, the plants 
generally come up freely the fame year, are fit 
to plant out betimes the next fpring, and be- 
come ftrongcr plants by the fpring following, 
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capable of flowering in greater perfection than 
the fpring-fown feedlings : remarking, if you 
low in autumn, let it be in July or beginning 
of Auguft ; and if in the fpnng, perform it in 
February, March, or beginning of Apiil : and 
the fowing in both feafons may be performed 
either in large pots or boxes of rich earth, in 
order to move to different lituations occafion 
ally, or in an eaft border of light rich foil 
but fowing in pots or boxes may be the moll 
eligible for the autumn fowing, for the conve- 
nience of moving to a little lhelter in froftv 
weather ; in cither method low the feed on 
the furface moderately thick, covering 
evenly with light earth, only about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick ; or if fown in a border, it 
may either be raked in very light and evenly, 
or covered as above: the plants will appeal 
in three or four weeks, obferving, that ii 
fown in boxes, &c. they fhould be removed to 
a fhndy border during the warm weather, and 
thofe of the autumn lowing to a warm fitua- 
tion in winter, allowing them alio fome pro- 
tection from froft. 

In the fpring, or beginning of fummer, 
when the plants of either fowing are one or 
two inches high, they fhould be planted out 
in fomewhat jfliaUy borders, as formerly men- 
tioned, about five or fix inches afunder, to 
remain for flowering ; which they will all ef- 
fect the following fpring, when thofe of good 
properties fhould be marked, and the others 
may be tranfplanted into the common flower- 
borders. 

Obfcrvc, that although all the felecl: varie- 
ties may be multiplied plentifully by dividing 
the roots as directed below ; yet it is necefTary 
to rai'.'c a quantity of feedlings every two or 
three years, both to obtain new varieties, and 
to keep up a flock of young plants to fuccccd 
the old ones, which after the third year's bloom 
rarely flower fo ftrong and (air as the one or 
two years old feedlings. 

It is proper likewife to continue incrcafing 
the more excellent forts, by parting the roots. 

By Parting the Roots. — By this method all 
the forts may be propagated in great abun- 
dance every year; for the roots multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-fetb into large bunches, fo as 
to admit of flipping or parting annu.illv in au- 
tumn ; and every flip turniih'ed with f'omc fi- 
bres will icadilygrow, become a good plant, 
and flower the following fpring ; fo that, in the 
propagation by parting the loots, anv particu- 
lar approved foit may be multiplied every year 
at pica fine. 
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performed in the fpring, in March or April : 
but if performed in July or Auguft, the flips 
will have good time to get ftrength before 
winter, fo as to flower ilrong next fpring. 

At the proper time, therefore, take up the 
plants out of the ground, , and divide each 
bunch into feveral flips, .not too fmall, unlefj 
where as great an incrcafe as pofliblc is want- 
ed ; being careful to preferve fome root to each 
flip : they arc then to be planted in a frefh dug 
border, enriched with dung, fetting them five 
or lix inches afunder i give water directly, and 
repeat it occafionally till they have taken good 
root. 

Aur'tcula Kinds. 
a. Primula Auricula. 
Auricula Urji, or Bear* s-car ; but commonly 
called Auricula.} Hath a thick fibrated root, 
crowned by a clufter of oblong, broad, flefhy, 
ferrated, fmooth leaves, refembling the fhape of 
a bear's-car, and amidft them upright flower- 
ftalks from about three or four to fix "or ejght 
inches high, terminated by an umbellate cluf- 
ter of beautiful flowers, of many different co- 
lours and variegation in the varieties. 

It is a native of the Alps, but has long been a 
refident of our gardens. 

Varieties of t/iis.] The varieties of this are 
amazingly numerous both in the diverfity of 
the leaves and flowers, fuch as oblong-leaved 
— roundifh-leaved — broad-leaved — ■ narrow- 
leaved — green-leaved — white, or mealy-leaved, 
being covered with a fine mealy duft or farina. 
And^of flowers there are, purple-flowered, nu- 
merous forts of lighter or darker lhades, fli ipes, 
and variegations— red- flowered, numerous va- 
rieties of lighter or darker reds, ftriped and va- 
riegated forts — yellow-flowered, feveral varie- 
ties, as bright yellows, bufF-coloured, dun- 
coloured — double purple flowered, double yel- 
low-flowered, variegated purples, and innu- 
ncrablc other moll beautiful varieties. All the 
tics, both plain-coloured and variegated 
j have a circular eye in the middle of each 
flower, and of which there arc, yellow-eyed — 
white-eyed — and the petals in many of the 
Ions are powdered with a moll delicate f.irina, 
or mealy powder, which contributes exceed- 
ingly to the beauty of the flown. s, 

Of the above principal varieties there arc 
innumerable diveilitics, and many new oiks 
annually acquired, which being all hill ob- 
tained from fculs; though as the leedlinus vary 
fo greatly, it is probable that not one in a hun« 
Ircd may prove a real good flower ; but when 
once any excellent new varieties arc liiu i|, 
they mav be inc.reafed annually by otF-leu to 
large flock, and thereby continued fin .'l'.cs; 
ul the tine forts, according as tlicy an 'ob- 
tained, 
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tained, are all named by the florifts, fometimes 
by that of the perfon who firft raifed them, 
but more frequently that of Tome illuftrious 
perfonage, which they number and book ac- 
cordingly. 

They all flower in April and May, conti- 
nuing a month or fix weeks in beauty, and 
ripen plenty of feeds in June. 

All the varieties are hardy, herbaceous, ever- 
green perennials, that proiper in any com- 
mon foil of a garden not too wet in winter ; 
for being fomevvhat fucculent, a very humid 
foil in that feafon is apt to rot them: al- 
lowing them, however, any moderately dry 
foil, they will ftand all weathers the year 
round. 

Confidered as flowery plants, they claim 
precedence of mod other fpring flowers, for 
their admirable beauty and wonderful variety ; 
and among florifts areefteemed the mod beau- 
tiful of their prize and ftage flowers, the fine 
forts being planted in pots, in order for placing 
them upon elevated covered ftages or ftands, 
during their bloom, both to fliow the flowers 
to greater advantage, and to defend them from 
the full fun and fliowers of rain, which would 
impair their beauty, and haften their decay : 
a (hare of the common forts {hould alfo be 
difpofed in the open borders in afiemblage ; or 
you may likewife plant a collection together 
in fome bed or border, to {how a general 
bloom ; for they will profper in any open 
ground, not under made and drip of trees, Sec. 
and are rarely much injured by the moft in- 
clement weather- 
But a quantity of the principal varieties with 
rcquifitc properties {hould always be kept in 
pots, in order for moving to different filiations 
for the advantage of blowing the flowers in 
the grcatcft perfection. 

The principal properties neccflary to con- 
flitutc a good Auricula, are, — the flower-ftem 
{hould be upright, tall, and (bong enough to 
fupport its cluftcr of flowers tolerably upright ; 
the cluftcr or trufs of flowers fhould be large 
and regular, fomewhnt of aroundifh form, all 
the florets of the hunch being fuftained on 
fhort pedicles, in order to fupport the whole 
in a proper pnfition, to form the trufs clofe 
and regular; the florets ihould he large, and 
the top fpreading flat and regularly around, 
and the eye of each floret hu ge, circular, and 
bright. 

f lowers having nearly the above properties, 
being of flue colours, particularly the moft 
beautiful variegated kinds, are proper forts to 
plant in pots (twenty-fours or thirty-twos) 
for ftage floweis; fo that when you raife feed- 
lings, &c. you fliould prcvioufty fee them 



blow, -to difcover their properties before you 
pot them, which may be clone early in au- 
tumn, when the flowering is paft, planting 
one plant in each pot, and place them in a 
fhady border all fummcr, and in a warm 
fitua'tion in winter; and in fpring, according 
as the flowers open, place them orr fome 
covered ftage, as before obferved. 

But in the culture of the fine varieties of 
Auriculas, the florifts generally prepare a par- 
ticular compoft earth ; the principal one is 
light earth from fome pafture ground, the top 
fpit with the fward, or any other good light 
mould, and neats dung or good dry rotten hot- 
bed dung, having of the earth and dung an 
equal portion of each, and about half the 
quantity of drift or fea fand ; and fometimes. 
where rotten wood, that is become earthy, 
fuch as willow earth, old rotten tan, faw- 
duir, &c. can be obtained, a portion is alfo 
added, mixing and forming the whole into an 
heap, to remain about a year, turning it over 
feveral times, and it will be of a proper tem- 
perature for ufe. See Compost. 

In default, however, of the above mixtures, 
you may take any good light earth of a gar- 
den, blended with an equal portion of per- 
fedly dry-rotten dung, and a little drift fand 
if poffible. 

Their Propagation and General Culture. 
The method of propagating all thefe plants 
is by feed, to gain new varieties, and by flip- 
ping the roots to multiply the approved 'kinds. 

By Seed. — By raifing feed ling plants we arc 
fure to gain fome new varieties; and being 
raifed one year, they begin to flower the next, 
though it is probable, that out of hundreds, 
there may be but very few real fine flowers ; 
but when once any new excellent forts are fo 
obtained, they multiply annually bv off-fets to 
increafe the flock. 

The feed generally ripens in June, and 
fliould be fown in July or Augult, not later 
however than September ; or it may. be done 
in fpring ; but by fowing early in autumn, you 
gain time. 

For this purpofe get fome wide pots or 
boxes filled with light rich compoft; low the 
Iced on the furlace, and cover it feaivclv a 
draw's breadth deep, and directly place th- 
pots or boxes where they may have only the 
morning fun during the hot weather, n'ivin" 
them moderate waterings ; and if fown early in 
autumn, the fecdlings will probably rile in" to- 
lerable plenty the fame year; in October, 
however, remove the pots, &c. to a warm 
funny fituation for the winter; or may be 
placed in a garden-frame to have flicker from 
froft, and cxccflh c wet or fnow ; hut let them 
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enjoy the free air in all moderate weather; 
in Marc h or April, replace them again in the 
lhade to have only the morning fun, for the 
quire young- feedlings of thefe plants are un- 
able to bear the fun fully ; therefore continue 
them in this fituacion all fpring and fummer, 
fupptying them with water in dry weather: 
and in July following take opportunity of 
moift weather, and prick them out in nurfe- 
ry-beds, or in wide pots or boxes, filled with 
good compoft ; in either of which prick the 
feedlings prerry clofe, i. e. two or three inches 
afunder, giving water and occahonal (hade 
from the fun till frefli rooted, or if in pots or 
boxes, remove them to a lhady fituation : in 
thefe beds or pots,' £cc. they are to remain till 
they flower, which will be fpring following, 
when all the good forts fhould be marked, or 
may be directly tranfplanted into feparnte iinall 
pots (forty-eights) one plant in each ; and 
next year they will all blow in perfection, and 
difcover their properties more perfectly, then 
may be fluffed into larger pots (thirty-twos) ; 
oblerving to manage them as hereafter di- 
rected. 

The ordinary forts will do to plant in the 
common borders, to form variety amongft 
other low fpring flowers. 

By OfT-fets, or Dividing the Roots. — By this 
method all the f elect varieties are propagated, 
for the roots throw out ofF-fets in tolerable 
plenty, each of which being flipped off and 
planted, will next fpring produce flowers ex- 
actly like thofe of the parent plant, and thefe 
in their turn produce otF-fets for further propa- 
gation, which will produce alfo the fame fort 
of flowers, Sec. and thus may the choice va- 
rieties be annually increafed, and continued 
for years. 

The feafon for performing this work is, oc- 
cahonally both in fpring and autumn ; if only 
to flip off any outfide ofF-fcts that appear, it 
may be done in fpring, cither before or at the 
time of flowering; though towards autumn, 
about July or Auguft, when the flowering fea- 
fon is pad, and the plants having had the 
fpring and fummcr's growth to furnilh flrong 
off-fets, will be the molt eligible feafon for any 
general propagation by flips: the roots may- 
be then either taken up and divided into feve- 
ral flips, where a conftderablc increalc is re- 
(juited; or the root:, m:iy fland, and only de- 
tach any outfide off-fets, as aforcfaid ; and in 
cither feafon or method of flipping or dividing 
the plants, proceed to pot the ofl'-fcts or flips 
of the choice forts feparatcly; but the common 
I'tnAs may he planted in beds or borders, of 
light rich earth. 

Having, however, flipped or divided tliooff- 



ifets of the fine varieties, then being furnifhed 
with a quantity of fmall pots (twenty-fours or 
thirty-twos) according to the fize of the flips* 
filling them with the proper compoft, plant 
one off-let in each pot ; give fome water, to 
fettle the earth, and promote their Unking ; 
and then place them under fome fhady fence, 
upon level clean ground, to have only the 
morning fun all fummer, repeating the water- 
ings in dry weather two or three times a week; 
and at the approach of winter place them un- 
der fome warm wall open to the fun, to remain 
until fpring, and begin to fliow their flowers, 
when the choice forts fhould be placed on the 
Auricula ftage, in order to protect the bloom 
from the weather, and preferve them as long- 
as poffible in beauty. 

General Management. 
In the culture of the fine Auriculas in pots, 
it is proper, as before hinted, lo have fome- 
fort of covered ftage for the principal forts, 
having the front open to the morning fun only, 
on which to arrange the pots of plants when 
in bloom, to fhow the flowers to good advan- 
tage, and protect them from rain and too much 
fun : the ftage fhould have feveral ranges of 
narrow fhelves, one above and behincf ano- 
ther, theatrically, on which to fet the pots ; 
fome fmall ftages are fo conftrudted as to turn 
round any way at plea lure, more or lefs, to the- 
fun ; and fome are formed circular, having 
the fhelves arranged in a pyramidal manner : 
and fome have canvas curtains, or a defence of 
mats, &c. to draw or let down occafionally, 
either to keep off driving rains, or afford- 
lhade from the fun, and fheltcr from cutting 
winds where the flage is much expofed-. 

On thefe ftages the pots of plants fhould-' 
be placed in the fpring, according as the flow- 
ers of each plant begin to open, and not be- 
fore, to remain during the continuance of the 
beauty of the flowers ; obferving to fupply- 
them with water about three times a week, or 
every other morning, giving it only to the 
earth in the pots; at Icaft let none fall on the- 
(lowers, for wet would greatly deface the 
bloom. 

When the full blow is pafl, remove the pots 
directly into the full air in a lhady border, to 
receive the full benefit of the free air and rains, 
to encourage their ofl-fets and the ripening of 
feeds. During the fummer feafon they fhould 
remain conflantly in the fhadc, but not under 
drip of trees, and mulr. have proper waterings 
in dry weather. 

In Augufl the plants fhould he frefli potted 
into new comport; but more el'pecially fnch 
plants as have thrown out fome good oll'-feis, 
fhould have them leparated and potted, as al- 
ready 
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Tcady directed ; though fmall plants that have 
made no progrefs in ofF-fets, may remain un- 
removed another year; obferving, however, 
the beginning or middle of Auguft is the bed 
time for freih potting 'them, ftill continuing 
them in the fhade during the hot weather, and 
fupply them with water. 

At the approach of winter remove the pots 
•under fome warm fituation open to the fun, 
to remain till fpring ; or may be placed undei 
fome hoop arches, or in a garden frame, and 
there occalionally fheltered from fevere froft, 
great rains, and mow, to preferve them in 



greater vigour, but muft conftantly enjoy the 
full air in all mild weather ; in default, how- 
ever, of fuch fhelters, arrange the pots clofe 
along under a warm wall, for the plants are 
very hardy ; only obferving, that when very 
wet or fnowy weather begins, lay the pots 
down on one fide with the'plants towards the 
fun, to prevent their receiving too much moif- 
ture, which would rot thefe kind of plants 
but in fettled dry weather, and as the fpring 
advances, place them upright again, that the 
flower-bud may take its proper upright di- 
rection. 

In fpring, about the beginning or middle 
of February, or early in March, it is proper to 
mould up the pots with fome frefh compoft 
firft take out fome of the old mould to a con- 
venient moderate depdi without difturbing the 
roots, and clear the plants from any decayed 
leaves, then immediately fill up the pots with 
new earth : this will prove a very beneficial 
drcfling both in flrcngthening the bloom and 
encouraging the growth of ofF-fets. 

When the plants begin to Ihow their flower- 
buds, occafional fhelter, if iharp-frofts hap- 
pen, will be of great fervice in preferving them 
from being blighted, which ofien prevents their 
blooming fair, and fomctimes entirely deftroys 
the flower ; it is therefore atlvifahle to ufe a 
flight covering of mats every trolly or very 
cold night about therirft Mooting of the buds 
And according as the flowers open fairly, 
remove the pots on the ltagc, &c. to remain 
to blow as already directed, 

The further management of the potted 
plants after flowering is the fame as before 
and which is to be repeated every year. 

The above intimations of culture of Au- 
riculas in pots arc principally advifed for the 
more curious eftccmcd varieties, productive of 
the finefl flowers of fuperior beauty in their 
refpectivc particular properties; and as to the 
common kinds, no more is nccciVary in the 
culture than (hat of other hardy perennial 
...flowers cither in pots or borders, &c. 
3. PrIW 'jla fatinefa. 



Far i nous, Red Pntnuur, commonly called 
Bira n s-cye.'] Hath a fibrous root, with a fmall 
fcaly head, crowned by feveral long, fmootli, 
crenated leaves, mealy underneath, and up- 
right flower-ftalks half a foot high, terminated 
by a cluftcr of fmall red flowers, having 
yellow eyes in the centre. 

It grows naturally in the North, but is cul- 
tivated in many gardens as a flowering plant; 
it produces its flowers in the fpring. 

Plant it in any common border, it will 
flower annually, and multiply plentifully by 
ofF-fcts. 

PRINOS, Winterberry. 
Two fhrubby fpecies compofe this genus ; 
one is deciduous, the other is an ever-green, 
both hardy Ihrubs for the fhrubberv, Sec. ob- 
tain eight or ten feet flature, garnifhed with 
oblong leaves, and monopetalous wheel-ihaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandr'ia Monogynia. 
Charatlcrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, fix- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, is one 
vvheel-fhaped petal cut into fix oval fegments. 
Stamina, fix awl-fliaped fhort filaments, and 
oblong obtufe anthcrse. Pistillum, an 
oval germen terminating in a fhort ftyle, and 
obtufe fligma. Pzricarpium, a rouudiik 
fex-locular berry, having fix hard feeds. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Prinos vertictllata (deciduous). 
Whorled Virginia Winterberry.] Grows fix 

or eight feet high, very branchy from bottom 
to top ; large fpear-fhaped longitudinally- 
fawed leaves placed alternately, and fmall 
flowers from the fides of the branches, fome 
fingly, others two or three together, fucceed- 
ed by purple berries remaining all winter. 

2. Prinos glabra (ever-green). 
Smooth Canada JVinterbcrry.] Grows eight 

ui ten feet high, branchy quite from the bot- 
tom, oblong fpear-fhaped leaves ferratcd at 
the top, placed alternately, and at the axillas 
fmall flowers two or three together, fucceeded 
by purplifh berries continuing all the winter. 

Both thefe fhrubs are of America, arc to* 
lerably hardy, efpccially the deciduous kind, 
and have been long in our gardens as orna- 
mental fhrubs to incrcafe thc'collection in the 
lhrubbery, &c. 

But the ever-green kind being of a more ten- 
der nature, it is alio kept in pots while young, 
in order to he wintered in a grecn-houfc, See. 

They are piopagatcd moiily by feed fown 
loon af ter they are ripe, or early in fpring, in 
a bed of light earth, covering 'them full half 
an inch deep ; fome of which will probably 
come up the firft fpring ; hut if not fown till 
the fpring, they often icmain in the ground 
jT3 till 
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till the fpring following, unlefs forwarded in a 
hot-bed : when the plants are one or two years 
old, they Ihould be planted out in nurfery rows ; 
it will alio be proper to plant fome of the ever- 
green kind in pots, to have occafionat Ihelter 
the rirft two or three winters, as being rather 
fome what tender whilfl young ; but when they 
have gathered ftrength, turn fome of them out 
into the full ground, and retain fome in pots 
as green-houie plants. 

PROTEA, Silver- tree. 

A genus compriting, for our grecn-houfe 
collections, two fpecies of African exotics, 
remarkably ornamental fjlvery- leaved ever- 
greens of the woody like tribe, growing eight 
or ten feet high, adorned with fpear-lhaped, 
fmgularlv beautiful leaves of a iilky filvery 
appearance ; and flowers produced in oval 
heads, each confifting of many fma'l mono- 
petalous florets in one general calyx. 

Oafs and order, Tetrandria Mmcgynla. 

Characters.] Calyx, a general, imbricated 
perianthium, containing many florets, having 
each a partial, monophyllous cup. Corol- 
la, a uniform general flower, confifting of 
many monopetalous florets, having the limb 
or upper part cut into four parts, lmooth and 
fpreading. St AM IK A, four filaments infertetl 
into the corolla, and incumbent anthers. 
Pistillum, a roundilh germen, fctaceous 
ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, 
none ; one Iced to each floret, lodged in its ca- 
lyx, the whole togetlier in a roundifh head. 

There are many fpecies of Protect, but thofe 
of note in our gardens are, 

I. Ps.0 TEA ar gen tea. 

Silvery Cape Protea, or common Silver-tree.'} . 
Rifes with an upright flem, having a purplifli 
bark, and dividing into fevend erect branches, 
decorated with broad, lanceolate, acute, hairy 
filkv, white filvery, fhining leaves, continu- 
ing' all the year; — rarely flowering in this 
country. 

?.. P'rotf.a cinifcra. 

C'.r.e -bearing Cape Protea.] Rifcs with an 
upright flem, dividing upward into fevcral 
branches, garnifhed with lincar-hinccolatc, 
acute, fmooth, entire leaves (liming and fil- 
verv ; of a Hue appearance all the year. 

Both thefe elegant p! mis arc natives of 
Africa, about the Cape (A Good Hope ; re- 
tained heie in all our curious grcen-houfc col- 
b di'ins, in which they have a conlpicuoufly 
fine appearance in their lingular iilvery loaves, 
forming a beautiful variety the year round. 

They are propagated 'by feeds, procured 
from ihc place, of ihcir native giowth ; which, 
as loon as obtained, fow in pots placed in a 
moderate hot-bed ; anil when the plants arc 
8 



come up, give moderate air, or place them In 
an airy glafs cafe, or towards the front of a 
green-houfe ; and afterwards managed as 
other fimilar exotics of that confervatory. 

They are alfo fometimes propagated by 
cuttings, in fpring and fummer, by the fame 
afliftance of a hot-bed. 
PRUNING. 

Pruning is an operation of the knife, per- 
formed upon trees occalionally, in order both 
to give them any defired form, and to retrench 
or reduce irregular and redundant or fuperflu- 
ous growths, or whaver creates confufion and 
diforder. 

Bur this operation is particularly necclTary 
to be pracTfcd on many forts of fruit-trees, 
more efpecially the dwarf (oris, fuch as all 
kinds of wall and efpalier fruit-trees ; it is al- 
io neceflary to be performed occalionally upon 
fhndard trees, both dwarfs and half and full 
flandards, to all of which proper Pruning is 
ncceffary ; fome forts annually, as all kinds of 
wall trees, cfpaliers, and raoft other dwarf 
or trained fruit-trees; which is requifite in 
order to preferve the proper figure, and to 
keep them within their limited bounds, as well 
as to promote fruitfulnefs ; but as to common 
flandards, whofe heads have full fcope of 
growth every way, they require but very lit- 
tle Pruning, except juft to retrench any occa- 
iional redundancy, ill-growingbr-anch, and dead 
wood. Wall trees and efpaliers, however, re- 
quire a gcncralrcgulation of Pruning twice every 
year, in fummer, to retrench the evidently fu- 
pcrflnous and ill-placed fhoots of the year, and 
to train in a fupply of the mofl regular ones; 
and in winter to give a general regulation both 
to the fupply of young wood left in fummer, 
and to the old branches where ncceffary. 

For in Pruning wall trees and cfpaliers it 
is to be obferveci, that as thefe trees have 
their branches arranged with great regularity 
to the right and left, one above another paral- 
lel!)', four, five, or fix inches afundcr, form- 
ing a regular fpread, fo as the branches of each 
tree completely cover a certain fpacc of wall- 
ing, &c. and as the whole fpread of branches 
conflantly fend forth every year a great num- 
berof uimecrfTary and ufcVfs fhoots ; and that 
each tree being limited to a certain fpitce, as 
juft obferved, an annual Pruning is confe- 
iiucntly molt ncceffary to retrench the redun- 
dancies, and all irregular and bad fhoots, to 
give the proper bearing branches due room, as 
well as to enable us to tontine each tice with- 
in its allotted limits, conhltenl with its regular 

The firfl Pruning ncceffary for wall fruit- 
tiecs, is when we attempt to give he head its. 

full 
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firft regular formation, effected by Pruning 
fhort or heading down in fpfing all the fhoots 
produced the firft year from budding and graft- 
ing, that is, the firft' moots from the budding, &c. 
when a year old being generally pruned down 
in March, within four or five eyes of the bot- 
tom, whereby it throws all the fap into the 
remaining lower buds, and thus, inftead of 
running up to one ftem, it pulhes forth feveral 
flrong lhoots from the lower part the enfuing 
fumfne'r, fo as to fill the allotted ipace of wall- 
ing and efpalier regularly quite from the bot- 
tom ; which fhoots being trained ftraight and 
regular in a fpreading manner, each at full 
length all fummer; and in winter or fpring 
following, if a fupply of more principal fhoots 
jfhall feem nece'fTary to form the head more ef- 
fectually, prune fhort alio thefe (lioots, each to 
four or five eyes; and each of them will throw 
out the like number of lhoots the fame year, 
which, according as they advance in length, 
train at regular diftances at full length during 
the fummer, as before obferved; foi- the fhoots 
of wall trees mould not generally be fhorlened 
in the fummer feafon, for this would caufe 
them to pufh forth many fuperfluous, unne- 
ceffary lateral moots; though fometimes, in 
order to fill a vacancy as loon as poffible, 
flrong yo,ung fhoots being pinched or pruned 
early in the feafon, May or beginning of June, 
to four or five eyes, will throw out feveral 
proper fhoots the fame fummer ; repeating, 
however, the work of Pruning fhort occafion- 
ally one or two years, &c. as above, either in 
general or to particular fhoots as it may feem 
neceflary till a proper let of branches are by that 
means obtained to give the head of the tree a 
proper formation afterwards. Pruning fhort is 
to be omitted, except occalionally to any par- 
ticular fhoot to fill a vacant (pace : but fomc 
forts of wall trees require almoft a genera! 
fhortening of their fupply of fhoots, fuch as 
peaches, nedtarincs, &c. which bear only on 
the young wood, have that of each year short- 
ened, to force out a fupply of Ibobtt. for fu- 
ture bearing: other forts of wall tiees andcipa- 
licrs are not, in the general comic of Prun- 
ing, to be lhortci.ed, inch as pears, apples, 
plums, and cherries, which continue bearing 
in the fame wood of from two or three to many 
years' growth. See Espamkrs. 

After the trees arc thus fnrnilhcd with a 
proper fpread of branches trained regularly to 
the wall and efpalier, they will every year 
throw out many more lhoots than arc wanted, 
or can be converted to life, by being Unw too 
numerous, others ill placed, and others ol a 
bad growth; all of which mull therefore he 
regulated accordingly by proper Pruning : for 



as the regular" figure of the tree, 'well furnifhed 
in every part equally from the bottom to the 
top of the wall or efpalier with proper branches, 
capable of producing a reafonable quantity of 
good fruit, are the principal objects of Prun- 
ing, all our operations muft be directed to 
thefe ends. 

We muft therefore be careful to eafe the 
trees of every thing that is either fuperfluous,. 
irregular, or hurtful, by Pruning twice every 
year, a fummer and a winter Pruning. We 
call that fuperfluous which though good and 
well placed, yet is more than wanted or 
can be properly laid in, and that irregular 
which is fo ill placed as it cannot be trained- 
wirh regularity to the wall or efpalier, fuch 
as all fore-right lhoots, being fuch as grow im- 
mediately from the front or back of die branches 
in a fore-right direction, which though good 
of themfclves, yet their fituation renders them 
irregular or unfit for training ; and we call 
that hurtful which is in itfelf of bad growth, 
fuch as all very rank or Angularly luxuriant 
rude fhoots; fo that the fuperfluous or redun- 
dant growths fhould be thinned by Pruning 
out all rhat feem to caufe cemfufion; and the 
irregular and" hurtful rank fhoots fhould be 
difplaced, cutting every thing of all thefe forts 
off quite cloie to the place from whence they 
proceed, leaving, however, a proper fupply, 
more or lefs, of the regular or beft placed iide- 
fboots where neceffary, fo as to preferve every 
pare well furnifhed with bearing wood, trained 
ftraight and clofe to the wall or efpalier at 
equal diftances; obferving fome fort: of wall 
trees, &c. require a general annual fupply of 
young wood, fuch as peach and all other trees 
which bear only ou the fhoots of a year old ; 
others require only an occalional fupply of 
wood, fuch as apples, pears, &c. and all other 
kinds that bear on the old wood of from two 
or three to ten or twenty years old or more; fo 
that the fame branches continuing in bearing 
many years, the trees require only a fupply 
of young fhoots now and then to replace anv 
worn out and dead branches. See Summer and 
fl'lnter Pruning. 

For the myftcrv of Pruning conlifls in being 
well acquainted with the nature of bearing of 
the different forts of trees, and forming an 
early judgment of the future event of lhoots 
and branches, and nvinv other dreutnftances, 
for which fomc principal rules may be given ; 
but there are particular inftances which can- 
not be judged of but upon the Ipot, and de- 
pend chiellv upon practice and obl'ervation. . 

The nature or mode ol hearing of the dif- 
ferent forts of wall and efpalier trees, fcc. is 
materially to be conlidered in Pruning. 

For 
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For example, peaches, ne£hrines, apricots, 
•Sec. all produce their fruit principally upon 
the voung wood of a year old *, that is, the 
fhcots produced this year bear the fruit the 
\ car following, and the fame of every year's 
ihoots, fo that confequently, in allthefe trees, 
a general fupply of the beft regular (hoots of 
each vear muft be evrry where preferved, both 
in fummer and winter Pruning, at regular 
dilrances quite from the very bottom to the 
extremity of the tree one very fide, in fuch or 
dcr as toieem coming up regularly one after an- 
other ; and generally trained principally all at 
full length during their fummer's growth; but 
in winter Pruning, a general fhortening, lefsor 
more, according to the ftrength of the different 
(hoots, is neceffary in order to promote their 
throwingoucmoreeffe£tually a fupply of young 
wood theenfuing fummer, from the lateral eyes, 
in proper places for training in for next year's 
hearing -, the fruit-buds being generally pro- 
duced all along their fides immediately from 
the eyes, they rarelv forming any cor.fiderable 
fruif-fpurs, as in the apple, pear, &rc. but the 
fame (hoots both produce the fruit and a fupply 
of ihoots at the fame time for the fucceeding 
year's hearing, though it fhould be remarket* 
that ail thefe trees alfo bear on cafual fmall 
natural (purs, fometimes ariling on the two 
and three years' wood, one or two inches in 
length, generally well furnifhed with bloiTom 
buds in "the proper fcafon ; and fhould gene- 
ral!'/ he preferved for bearing ; but always 
depend on the main voung (hoots as above for 
the principal bearers. 

Vines alfo produce their fruit always upon 
■the young wood, (hoots of the fume year 
arifing from the eyes of the laft year's wood 
only, and muft therefore have a general fup- 
ply of the heft regular (hoots of each year 
trained in, which "in winter Pruning muft he 
shortened to a few eyes or joints, in order to 
force oat (hoots from their lower parts only, 
propci !y fituatcd to lay in for bearing the 
1: uii the following year. 

Figs hear alfo only upon the young wood 
*)f" a vear eld, and a' general fupply of it is 
therefore nccciTary every year ; but thefc 
(hoots muft ar no' time be (hortencd, unlcfs 
<he ends arc dead, bccaul'c they always bear 
principally towards the extreme part 'of the 
(hoots, which if (hortencd would take the 
hearing or fruitful parts away : betides, thefc 
trees for the general part naturally throw out 
a diffident fupply of Ihooti every year for 
future bearing without the precaution of 
fhortening. 

At»\ as to apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
frees, they generally bear principally on (puis 



arifing in the general brandies, of from two 
or three to ten or twenty years old, the fame 
branches and fpurs continuing bearing a great 
nuinberof years, fo that having once procured 
a proper let of branches, in the manner already 
directed, to form a fpreading head, no farther 
fupply of wood is wanted than only fome oc- 
cafional (hoots now and then to fupply the 
place of any cafual worn-out or dead branch 
as before hinted; the above-mentioned fpurs 
or fruit-buds are fhort robuft (hoots, of from 
about half an inch to one or two inches long, 
ariling naturally in thefe trees, firfl towards 
the once extreme parts of the branches of two 
or three years old; and as the branch increafes 
in length, the number of fruit-buds increafes 
likewife accordingly ; this therefore deter- 
mines, that in the general courfe of Pruning 
all thefe kind of trees, their branches that are 
trained in for hearing muft not be pruned or 
(hortencd, but trained at full length ; for if 
they were Ihortened, it would diveft them of 
the very parts where fruit-buds would have 
rlrft appeared, and, inftead thereof, would 
throw out a number of ftrong unneceffary 
wcod-fhoots, from all the remaining eyes ; 
therefore all the ihoots or branches of thefc 
trees (hould be trained principally at full 
length, and as they advance Hill continue them 
entire ; thus they will all readily form the afore- 
mentioned little fpurs or fruit buds from almoft 
every eye ; when indeed there is a vacancy, 
and there is only one (hoot, where two 01 
three mav be requifitc, in which cafe pruning 
or fhortening is allowable in thefc trees, to 
force out the fupply required. Sec the differ- 
ent forts under their proper genera, alfo the 
article Dwarf-Trees. 

In thefc trees great care is necciTary to prc- 
fervc all the proper fruit-buds or fpurs, which 
arc readily diflinguiihed by their (hort, thick, 
robuft growth, rarely exceeding one or two 
inches long. 

In the general courfe of Pruning all forts' 
of wall and efpalicr trees, that when difplac- 
ing the fupcrfluous and ill-placed wood, &c; 
always take them oil" quite cloi'e both in the. 
fummer and winter l'ruiiings, not leaving any 
fpurs or (lumps of them an inch or two long, 
as often done, which fills the tree full of dif- 
agrccablc (lumps, and which piifhing out 
ftiongly from every eve, crowds the tree with 
multitude of umicccuary and irregular (hoots, 
nd can fes great confufion and obh.urity, and 
xhanfls the lap to no purpofc, as well as or- 
ations a great deal of labour to retrench 
hem ; remember therefore, that all improper 
nd ineffectual (hoots and branches, ncccff.iry 
to be difplaccd, nuifl be taken off quite dole 
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to the place from whence they arife; which 
in the fummer Pruning, if attended to early, 
while the {hoots are quite young and tender, 
they may readily be rubbed off quite clofe 
with the thumb ; but when the fhoots be- 
come older and woody, as they will not rea 
dily break, it mull be done with a knife, cut- 
ting them as clofe as poffible ; and all winter 
Pruning muft always be performed with a 
knife. 

It fhould alfo generally be obferved ii 
Pruning in fummer, that all the neceffary 
fupplyof regular {hoots that are left for train- 
ing in, fliould never be fhortened during this 
fcalbn, unlefs to particular {hoots to till a va- 
cancy, or to reduce within bounds any too 
long extended {hoots ; for by a general fliort- 
ening in this feafon, all the {hoots fo treated 
would foon pufh again vigoroufly from every 
eye, and run your trees into a perfect thicket 
of ufelels wood ; therefore all forts, whether 
they require ftionening in the winter Prun- 
ing or not, fliould, in the fummer drefling, 
be layed in at full length. 

Two feafons of Pruning are requifite for 
all forts of wall and efpalier trees, — a fummer 
and a winter Pruning. 

Summer Pruning. — The fummer Pruning 
is a mod neceffary operation ; every one muft 
know that in fpring and fummer wall and ef- 
palier-trees abound with a great number of 
young {hoots that require thinning and other 
reforms to preferve the requifite regularity and 
beauty of the trees, and encourage the fruit ; 
and the fooner it is performed, the better ; it 
is therefore advifablc to begin this work in 
May or early in June, and timely difburthen 
the trees of all evidently redundant or fuper- 
fluous growth, and ill placed and improper or 
bad {hoots ; which may be performed with 
confiderably more expedition and cxaclnefs 
than if delayed till after the trees have {hot 
a confulerablc length and run into confu- 
fion and difordcr by their /hoots forming a 
thicket, when it will in a manner be impoffiblc 
to fee what you are about ; belidcs the di I ad- 
vantage of choakingup the fruit behind fuch a 
thicket of wood and leaves : it is therefore of 
great importance to proceed in this operation 
in the month of May or early in June, or when 
the fame year's {hoots are fuftieiently formed 
to enable you to make a proper choice ; and if 
begun early in the feafon, while the young 
Jhoots arc tender, or loft and herbaceous, as 
it wc'V, the difplacing the ineffectual and 
fupcrabundant growths may be occalionally 
elicited by detaching or tubbing them oil' 
dole with the thumb and linger; but when 
more advanced to a woody Hate, the puming- 
4 



knife, only, muft be employed in that buh- 
nefs. 

However, at any rate, let the work of fum- 
mer 'Pruning be "proceeded in before the 
trees have fo far advanced in {hooting as to 
caufe much confufion, which would cofl you. 
a great deal of pains, precaution, and per- 
plexity, to penetrate and break through the 
obfeurity to determine what is proper to re- 
trench or what to leave. 

In this Pruning, we obferved above, that 
a great many more {hoots arifc from all the 
principal branches than are wanted, or 
can poflibly be trained with regularity, or than- 
are well placed or proper for the' purpofe ; 
our bufinefs therefore now is to thin and regu- 
late them, by pruning away the fuperfluous- 
thoots, and ail fuch as arc ill-placed and of 
bad growth as aforefaid : as to fuperfluous- 
{hoots, they are to be confidered as fuch when? 
any tree throws out a redundancy of wood,, 
or much more than what is wanted, or tharu 
can be trained in ; of thefe you muft now re- 
trench the mod irregular placed, weakeft, and 
all fuch as arc evidently not wanted for ufe, 
and where two or more {hoots any where- 
rife from the fame eye, clear all away but 
one of the beft, refervmg a fufficiency of the- 
moderately ftrong and mod regular placed fide- 
{hoots, and always a leading one at the end: 
of every branch, where it commodioufly oc- 
curs; and all of which retained proper fhoors 
are to be regularly trained in to choofe from 
in the winter Pruning, leaving more or lefs in 
proportion, according to what the trees are^ 
or the mode of bearing, as before hinted ; 
though in all thofe trees that bear always on 
the young wood, leave at leaft doubly or trebly 
more fhoots at prefent than what may appear 
juft neceffary, efpecially of peaches', necta- 
rines, apricots, vines, rt»s, &c. for it is highly- 
requifite to referve plenty of regular young 
wood in fummer, to choofe from in winter- 
Pruning, to lay in for next year's bearers ; hue 
as to apples, pcais, plums, cherries, &c. which 
continue bearing many years on the fame 
branches, fliould leave only here, and there 
Ibme good well-placed Jhoots towards the 
lower parts, or in any vacancy between the 
main brandies till winter; and if then not 
wanted, they are ealily retrenched. Jll placed 
Ihoots being fuch as either grow directly from 
the front or hack of the branches itraigh't fore- 
right, (called fore-right ihoots.) or any other 
vay fo ill placed as not to admit of training 
vith regularity, fo muft all be cut out quite 
lofe; and bad or hurtful growths being con- 
fidered as any very luxuriant Iho'ots, dillin- 
guilhcd from the olheis by their lingularlv 
rank 
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Tank, vigorous fhooting, and are like to prove 
injurious by drawing all the nourifhment, and 
iinpcveriihing the neighbouring ones that are 
of more moderate growth, fhould generally 
be removed, except where any may Teem pro- 
per to leave to fill a vacant fpace, in which it 
may be pinched or pruned early to three, four, 
or live eyes, when it will furnilh you with 
the like number of more moderate lhoots to 
fill the vacancy. 

Where however a tree is in general in- 
clined to luxuriancy, it is proper to retain as 
many of the regular fhoots as can be commo- 
diouily trained in with any regularity, in or- 
der to divide and exhauft the too abundant 
lap, which caufes the luxuriancy ; for by hu- 
mouring fomewhat the natural inclination of 
luxuriant trees by leaving plenty of branches 
and thefe moitlv at full length, is the only 
method by which we can the mod readily 
reduce them to a more moderate ftate of 
growth. 

Pay particular attention always to the lower 
parts of your trees ; for frequently we mall 
find proper (hoots ariling in places neceffary 
to be trained in, either to fupply a prelcnt or 
an apparent future vacancy, or as a referve 
to replace any decayed or worn-out or other 
bad branch, lb that if moderately ftrong well- 
placed fhoots arife in fuch parts, they are par- 
ticularly to be regarded at this time ; and in 
winter Pruning, iuch of them as as are not 
wanted may be calily cut our. 

All weak trifling lhoots (hould now alfo be 
taken out, unlcfs any ih all appear ufeful to rill 
a vacancy, or likelv to be of fervicc hereafter. 

Obtervc in this Pruning not to dillurb the 
natural fruit-buds or fpurs, before licfcribcd. 

After having fummcr Pruned and cleared 
any tree from all ufelcfs (hoots as above, let 
ail die remaining proper lhoots be diretSMy, 
or as foon as they ate long enough, trained 
in firaight and dole to the wall or efpalicrs, 
and all of them at full length duiing the fum- 
mer leafon, for the ical'ons before given ; not 
ihortcning any at this time, except, as before 
oblcived, when there is any great vacancy in 
fomc particular p.nt«, it may be proper to 
cut or prune one or more contiguous lhoots 
to three, four, or five eyes or buds, ii) order 
to promote an cmifiinn of laterals accordingly 
the lame fcfon, mure rfledually to fupply 
the vacant I paces; but let nil the reft be trained 
at full length till winter I'uming, when they 
mil ft undergo another regulation ; and Ihortcn 
thole of fuch trees as icciuiru it, as peach, 
ncdtaiine, &c. 1 

The work of training in the (hoots in this 
leafon is, if agaitift walls, both by nailing, by 



means of proper ihreds and nails, and occa- 
fionally by fattening in the fmaller moots, 
with little flicks or twigs fhick between the 
main branches and the wall; and for efpa« 
Hers, tie them with fmall ofiers, tufhes, or 
bais ft rings. 

Having "thus fummer drefled and trained 
your trees, it will be neceflary to review them 
occafionally, in order to reform fuch branches 
or fhoots as may have ftarted from their places 
or taken a wrong direction, alfo that accord- 
ing as any frelh irregular lhoots produced 
fince the general drefiing may be difplaced ; 
and likewife as the already trained (hoots ad r 
vance in length or project from the wall or 
efpalier, they (hould be trained in dole, frill 
continuing them at full length during their 
fummer's growth ; for every thing (hould be 
kept dole and regular all fummer, whereby 
your trees will appear beautiful to the eye, 
and the fruit will fhow itfelf, and attain its due 
perfection. 

For by thus properly fummer Pruning""and 
training wall, and efpalier trees early in the 
fummer, you preferve their regularity and 
profperity ; and by clearing out all die unne- 
cefl'ary and ufelefs growth, training the reft 
clofe and regular, the fruit will receive all re- 
quifite advantage from the fun, air, rains, &c. 
and it will of courfe attain the greater perfec- 
tion both in fizc, beauty, and flavour. 

Winter Pruning. — Iii the winter Pruning, a 
general regulation mufl be obi'erved both of 
the mother branches, as required, and the fup- 
ply of young wood laid in tiie preceding fum- 
mer ; and the p/opcr time for this work is, in 
moll wall-trees, any time in open weather from 
the fall of the leaf in November until March. 

In performing this work of winter Pruning, 
it is proper to unnail or loofen great part of 
the blanches, particularly of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, vines, and fuch other trees, 
as rci|uirc an annual fupply of young wood, 
and fume coulider.ible regulation in the gene- 
ral brandies. 

Firll look over all the principal or mother 
branches, and examine if any aie worn out 
or not furnifhed with parts proper for bearing 
fruit, according to the rules before illufhatcd 
w.th refped to the nature of bearing of the 
different forts of trees; and let fuch branches 
be cut down either to the great branch from 
whi'di they proceed, or to any lower (hoot or 
good branch they may fupport toward their 
bottom pait, leaving thole to fupply its place; 
likewife examine if any brandies are become 
too long for the allotted Ipace either at lides 
or top, and let them be reformed accordingly 
by ihortcning them down to Ibme lower (hoot 
or 
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or branch properly fituated to fupply the place ; 
being careful that every branch terminates in 
a young fhoot of fome fort for a leader, efpe- 
•cially in all parts where room to extend them, 
according as the limited fpacc admits, having 
the leader either placed naturally at the termi- 
nation of the branch ; or, where too long in 
any particular parts of the tree, prune the 
branch conformably to fome lower (hoot, &:c. 
fo as it may ftill terminate in a proper leader, 
and not generally cut the extended branches 
to naked ftumpy or flubbed ends, as often 
pra£tifed by inexperienced pruners. 

From the principal or larger branches, pafs ' 
to the young wood of the year : or, however, 
in proceeding in this general winter Pruning 
both in the occafional reform among the prin- 
cipal or older branches, and more general re- 
gulation requifite in the young wood of the 
year, or {hoots of the preceding fummer, by 
obferving the above intimations relative to the 
principal branches, the Pruning in the whole, 
both on the old and young wood, may he 
carried on regularly together at the fame time, 
cutting -out or retaining according to circum r 
fiances ; as for inftancc, in the older wood 
obferving the particulars as above, and as 
hereafter, and in the general fupply of young 
wood, cut out clofe all fore-right and other 
irregular (hoots that may have been omitted 
in the fummer Pruning ; likewife all very 
weak fhoots, and thofe of very luxuriant 
growth, unlefs it be neceflary to keep fome to 
fupply a vacant place ; then of the remaining 
regular fhoots, you are to (elect a greater or 
fmallcr portion to leave either as a general 
fupply for next year's bearing, as is requifite 
for peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, and figs ; 
or only in others fome occafional fhoots, fuch 
as in full-trained apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, &c. cither fomctimes to fumifli 
fome cafual vacancies, or to fupply the places 
of any defective or improper branches, or in- 
effectual beams, as may cafually occur, or 
that of decayed or dead wood. 

But as peach, nectarines, apricots, vines, 
and figs, always bear principally on the year- 
old wood as before noticed, a general fupply 
of young fhoots mult be left in every part 
from bottom to top at regular diflanccs, and, 
at the fame time, fome proportional part of 
the moft naked old wood, and of the two 
preceding years part bearers, pruned out to 
make proper room for this requifitc young 
fucecflional fupply of future bearers next fum- 
mer, neceflary now to he retained in a general 
manner, both laterally, and as terminals to 
the general parent branches, which fhould 



now be pruned accordingly ; and moftly all 
the faid fupply of the prefent retained fhoots, 
except the fig, muft be more or lefs fhortened 
according to their fituation and ftrcngrh, to en- 
courage their furnifhing more readily a proper 
fupply of fhoots in fpring and fummer for the 
fucceeding year's bearing, as before obferved, 
leaving the ftrongefi fhoots always thelongeft, 
as is more fully explained under each of their 
refpective gene ra ; but as the figs alwavs bear 
towards the end of the flioots they muft not be 
fhortened. 

And with refpect to the apples, pears, plums, 
! cherries, &c. as they continue to bear on the 
fame branches of from two or three to many 
years' ffanding, the faid bearers muft be con- 
tinued accordingly; and the tiees only require 
an occafional fupply of young wood, accord- 
ing as any of the branches become defective, 
or unfit for bearing, and want removing ; 
which fhould now, in this winter Pruning, be 
cut out as it may feem neceflary, agreeable to 
the foregoing intimations ; fo mould accord- 
ingly train in here and there in proper places 
fome good regular young fhoots towards the 
lower part, and where it may feem neceflary, 
to be coming gradually forward to a bearing 
ftate, to be ready to replace worn out and 
other ufelefs branches, to be cut out, as a- 
bove, according as they may cafually occur : 
and of the young wood, fcleclir.g what mav 
appear neceffary of the belt well-placed fhoots 
for the above occafions, and the fuperabun- 
dance, or thofe not wanted for that purpofe, 
together with all irregular-placed /hoots, rank, 
luxuriants, and other ineffectual growths, 
fhould be now cut clean out, clofe to whence 
they originate, not leaving any fpur or (tump 
thereof, as every one of which, as we befoie 
obferved, would pufh out feveral ftrong un- 
neceffarv fhoots the next fpring, to the preju- 
dice both, of the trees and fruit; have particu- 
lar regard to preferve the (hoots at the termi- 
nation of all the already trained branches en- 
tire, not however more than one fhoot to 
terminate each branch ; preferve alfo careful- 
ly all the proper fruit- fpurs ; likewife nbferve, 
that the fupply of young wood occafiomlly 
referved, and the branches in general of thelc 
tree.,, fhould all be trained in at full length, 
and continued fo in future, as far as the limit- 
ed ("pace will admit: and according as anv ex- 
tend above the wall or efpalier or anv whose 
beyond their proper limits, thev fhould be 
primed down with difcretion to fome conve- 
nient hud, or lateral (hoot, or lower bra tu b, 
which train alfo entire. 

In this Pruning, as in the fummer dt oiling, 
5 U 'it 
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it is of importance to have a Ariel eye to the 
lower parts of wall-trees, &c. to fee if there 
is anv prefent vacancy or any that apparently 
will loon happen; in which cafes, if any good 
Ihoot is fitiuited contiguous^ it fhoukl 
trained in either at full length, or fhorten it to 
a few eves to force out two or more (hoots if 
thev (hall feem neceffary ; for precaution 
(houkl ever he obferved in taking care to have 
hetimcs a iufficient (lock of young wood com- 
ing forward to fill up any cafual vacancy, and 
fubfiitutc a new let of branches in place of 
inch as are either decayed or ftand in need of 
retrenchment. 

Sometimes in wall-trees and efpaliers there 
are many imgc difagreeable barren fpurs, con- 
fiding both of old worn-out fruit-fpurs, and of 
clufters of flumps of lhortcned (hoots project- 
ing considerably from the branches, occaftoned 
by unfkilful Pruning when retrenching the 
fuperabundant and irregular fhoois, which, 
inftead of being cut out clofe, are (lumped 
off to an inch or two long, and in the courfe 
of a few years, forming numerous barren 
flumps, as above (aid, and very little fruit, 
the trees appear like a flumped hedge ; it is 
therefore, in this fcafon of Pruning, advifabie 
to reform them as well as poffiblc by cutting 
all rhe moft difagreeable ftumps clean out 
clofe to the branches, leaving thefe at full 
length, efpecially of apples, pears, &c. as 
before advifed ; and referve an occafional 
fupply of young wood in different parts ; and 
thus in two or three years you may reduce 
fuch trees to a regular figure and a proper ftate 
of bearing. 

Bad Pruning ruins many a good tree, as 
cbfervab'e in numerous gardens, where tli 
wail trees and efpaliers appear as juft above 
tlefcribcd, pruned every year, yet never pro- 
duce any tolerable crop ot fruit. 

The rcafon is, the operation or art of 
Pruning is much more generally practifed 
than underftood ; different pruners have dif- 
ferent ideas of Pruning : many proceed upon 
little or no principle, and often prune all 
trees alike ; and their idea ot Pruning often 
confifts in retrenching annually nioft of the 
young Ihoots, and (hortening all the branches ot 
every tree without exception, to the great in- 
jury of fococ forts, and retarding their bear- 
ing : likewife many pruners, in retrenching 
the fupcrfluous and irregular (hoots, inftead 
of cutting clofe, as formerly obferved, they 
often flump them off to about one or two 
inches long ; thefc remaining ftumps (hoot out 
again from every eye, and' fill the tree with 
more numerous ufclcCs (hoots than, before, 



which being alio pruned down to flumps of 
an inch or two long, as above, practicing the 
fame every Pruning, fo us in the courfe of it 
few years every branch is loaded with clufters 
of huge rugged barren fpurs, formed wholly 
of the ttumps of Shortened ihoots, occupying 
the places where fruit buds or natural fpurs 
might be expected : and, as before intimated, it 
is an equally erroneous idea, obfervable in ma- 
ny pruners, that all the retained (hoots of wall 
an efpaiicr trees in general muft, in the annual 
Pruning, undergo .the difcipline of the knife, fo 
fhorten all without diftindlion or reluctance, of- 
ten too with fo much feverity on trees thatfhould 
not be fhortened, as to deftroy the very parts 
where fruit-buds would have been produced ; 
they thinking this general (hortening neceflary 
to ft rengthen the branches; which, however, 
many forts, promotes a too vigorous 
growth, and retards their bearing ; particular- 
ly in trees that produce their fruit -on natural 
fpurs, forming themfelves gradually all along 
the fides of the branches, often firft towards 
the upper part, or that which was once the ex- 
treme part of the (hoots, that (hortening not 
only cuts off thefe firft fruitful parts of the 
branches, but throws the fap back with fo 
much vigour to the remaining buds, that, in- 
dead of forming fruit fpurs, almoft every bud 
puihes out luxuriant (hoots, and die trees are 
coutinually crowded with unneceflary wood, 
caufmg a great annual trouble to retrench it, 
without the pleafure of having a quarter of A 
crop of fruit ; belides the annually cutting out 
To much ftrong wood is very prejudicial to 
fomc forts of fruit-trees. 

Too fevere injudicious Pruning in ftrong 
wood is greatly prejudicial to the health of 
fomc forts of ftonc-fruit-trces, in particular, by 
caufmg them to gum and foon decay. 

Plums and cherries, in particular, are of- 
ten greatly damaged by a too fevere difci- 
pline of the knife, thefe trees being very lia- 
ble to gum by large amputations: it is there- 
fore of importance to attend to thefe trees 
well in the lummer Pruning, to retrench all 
the fupcrfluous and irregular (hoots betimes in 
the fummcr while quite young, and pinch 
others occafionally where wood is wanted to 
till vacancies, fo as to require but little Prun- 
ing out of large wood In winter. 

Hut if our former hints in the fummcr and 
winter Pruning arc attended to in retrenching 
the ufelefswood every year at the time advifcii, 
you will always prelcr'vc your trees fice from 
" incumbrance ; and every pan will he icgu- 
ly filled with hearing wood, and their gene- 
ral management will prove cafy, 

A gene.- 
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A general nailing, Sccmufl every year be 
performed, according as \vc advance with the 
Pruning. 

Therefore it is proper that every tree, as 
foon as pruned, be direiStly nailed to the wall, 
or if efpaliers, tie or nail them to the treillage, 
obferving, that in the winter Pruning, as the 
work or nailing, &c. will require to be per- 
formed more or lefs upon all the branches, 
we muft be careful to train them with great 
regularity, nailing them along horizontally, 
as ftraight and clofe as poffible ; never cro'fs 
any of the . branches, but train them diftin£i 
and parallel four to five or fix inches afunder, 
as formerly adyifed, or in proportion to the 
fize of the leaves and fruit of the different forts, 
making the oppofite branches of each fide ar- 
range equally in the fame pofition. 

Thus far is principally all we have to ad- 
vance refpecting the general mode of Pruning 
wall and efpalier trees ; particular for each 
fort being noticed more fully under their pro- 
per genera ; but what we have here advanced 
under this article Pruning, is to convey fome 
general hints to unexperienced pruners, al- 
though there are many expedients and re- 
fourccs, not to be difcovered but by repeated 
practice and obfervation. 

Pruning Standards. 

Standard fruit trees require but very little 
Pruning : for as their branches have full fcope 
above to extend themfelves every way, they 
muft: not be fhortened ; befides, as our ftandard 
fruit-trees, confilting principally of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, which, as be- 
fore faid, bear fruit on natural fpurs arifing 
towards the upper parts of the branches, 
which, as obl'erved in the wall-tree and ef- 
palier Pruning, determines that 'we muft not 
ihortcn them, nor prafrife any other Prun- 
ing than juft to reform any great irregulari- 
ty, &c. 

' The firft occafional Pruning, however, nc- 
ccfiary for ftandard fruit-trees, is the tuft two 
years of their growth, in order to form their 
heads fomewhat regular, by retrenching any 
irregular (hoots ; and when deiigned to have 
them form more regular fpreading heads, it 
is cuftomary to prune the rirft (hoots, when a 
year old, down to four or live eyes, in order 
to force out lateral (hoots from thefc lower 
buds the following fummer, (o give the head 
a proper formation. After this, fuller the 
branches to take their natural growth, except 
that, if, while the decs are young, any 
very luxuriant (hoots ramble away conlidcr- 
ably from all the otheis, and draw moll of the 
mmiifhmcnt, it is proper to prune (hem, ci- 



ther'by retrenching entirely very irregular ones, 
or iliqrtening others more- or lefs, to fome 
regularity, to branch out confident with the 
requifite form of the head. 

But let it be remarked in general, that,' ex- 
cept in fuch cafes of reducing irregularities, 
let the heads of all kinds of ftandards always 
branch away as faft as poffible, both in length 
and laterally, agreeable to "their natural mode 
of growing ; and they will naturally furniili 
themfelves abundantly with bearing wood. 

Obferve however, that as, in ftandard fruit- 
trees of fome years' growth, irregularities and 
diforderwill occafionally happen, which (hould 
be regulated a little by Pruning the mod con- 
fpicuoufly irregular and redundant growths ; 
performing it always in winter. 

For inftance ; where any conliderable 
branches grow right actofs others, or in any- 
other awkward direction, to incommode or 
caufe confufion, or much irregularity in 
the head, they fhould be retrenched clofe ; 
I likewife any branch that rambles confiderably 
from all the reft, ihould be reduced to order, 
by cutting it down to fome convenient lower 
branch, fo as to preferve fome regularity. 
Where the head is confiderably crowded with 
wood, let the worft of the redundancy be thinned 
out as regularly as poffibie, cutting them clofe 
to their origin ; obferve likewife that as fome- 
rimes very vigorous (hoots arife confiderably 
in the heart of the tree, or towards the bottom 
of the main branches, often growing upright, 
and crowd the middle of the liead, they (hould 
be conftantly retrenched to their very bottom ; 
cut out alfo any very cankered parts, and all 
decayed wood ; and dear off all fuckers from 
the root and ftem. 

Standard trees thus difburthened from any 
conliderable irregularities and confufion, fo 
as all the proper branches have full fcope to 
fpread free and eafy in their natural manner, 
will not fail to repay the trouble in the fu- 
pcrior quality of their future fruit. — See each 
fort under its proper genus, alfo Orchard- 
trees. 

Pruning Fore/? Trees, is'e. 
With rcfpedl to Pruning of foicft and or- 
namental trees, flowering (limbs, 6c c. it is 
■cry inconfidc table. 

Foreft trees, eVc. muft be fullered to run 
up as faft as poffible, lb their heads muft not 
be fhortened ; all that is nccelTary is, to prune 
oft' lateral branches oecaiionnily from the 
flcm ; or if. while young, any lateral (hoot 
of the head is of a very rude rambling growth, 
it is proper to reduce it as you fee conve nient : 
butotherwile lufferthe top and general branches 
S V 2 of 
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of the head to remain entire, and take their 
own natural growth ; only prune lower (hag- 
glers occalionally; obferving, however, it is 
vcrv improper to trim up the ftem too high, 
as often pracliled to foreft trees, as fcarce to 
leave any upper branches to form a head: ne- 
ver, therefore, trim the ftem much higher 
than the full fpread of the principal branches ; 
fur a full heat! is both ornamental and eflen- 
tialiv neceffarv to the prolpcrity of the tree. 
See Planting. 

And as to the ihrub kind, thev (hould alio, 
for the general part, take their own growth 
at top; andonlv prune occalionally any lower 
ftragglers, from the lower part of the item, or 
any vcrv irregular rambling Ihoot of the head, 
•and ail dead woi;d : but except in thefc cafes, 
let their heads nioftlv ihoot in their own way, 
according to their uidereut modes of growth, 
in which they wiii appear always the moll 
agreeable. 

Where, however, ir is required to keep 
Hindis low, in any particular compartment, 
you mull regulate this as you (hall fee con- 
venient, with your pruning-knife, preferably 
to garden-lhears, which fhould never be ufed 
in that bufmefs to {hrubs and trees in rural 
growth : in all of which, knife Pruning is the 
moil eligible. 

Pruning Implements. 

For the pnrpole of general Pruning, feveral 
implements are neceffary, fuch as Pruning- 
knives, faws, chifels, hand-bills, hatchets, Sec. 

As to Pruning-knives, two or three dif- 
ferent frzes are requifue, in order to enable 
r.s to prune neatly ; a ftrong one for cutting 
out larger branches, fhoots, &c. and a fmall 
one for the more cxaft Pruning among the 
i'maller branches and fhoots of peach and nec- 
tarine trees, &c. thefe knives are generally 
made curving- at the point ; they fhould not 
be too long, broad, and clumfy, but have 
rather a ihoitilh narrow Wade, and but very 
moderately hooked at the point, for when 
too crooked they are apt to hang in the wood, 
and not cut clean ; it is alio proper to be fur- 
nished with a ftrong thick-backed knife, to 
tile by way of a chifcl occalionally, in cutting 
out any hard ftubbom fhunps, &c. placing 
rhc edge on the wood, and with your nailing 
hammer ftrikc the back of it, and it will rea- 
dily cut through even and fmooth. 

Pruning liand-faws arc proper for cutting 
out any large branch too thick and ftubbom 
f.r the knife ; they fhould be of moderate fixes, 
one of which (hould be fiuttc fmall and narrow, 
in order to introduce it occalionally between 
the forks of the branches, to cut to exutfnefs. 



As faws generally leave the cut rough, ft 
'is proper to fmooth it with a knife or a prun> 
ing-chifel. 

Pruning chifels are neceffary to life occa- 
lionally, both to cut off any thick hard branch 
and large liard knotty part, or (tump, and to 
fmooth cuts in large branches, &c. after a law ; 
they (hould be flat, and from about one to 
two inches abroad ; fometimei large ftrong 
chifels, fixed on a long pole, are ufed in 
Pruning or lopping branches from the Items 
of high ft andard foreft trees, one man hold- 
ing the chifel againft the branch, w bile an- 
other, with a large mallet or beetle, (hikes 
the end of the pole. 

A hand-bill and hatchet are alio neceffary 
to ufe occafioually among larger kinds of the 
ftandard trees. 

All thefe Priming tools, in their proper dif- 
ferent lizes, may be had at all the cutlery 
Ihops and ironmongers, alfo of many of the 
nurfery and feedfmen. 

PR UN US, Plum-tree ; compriGng alft> 
the Cherry-tree, Apricot, Laurel, &c. 

This noted genus comprehends different 
forts of valuable fruit-trees, fome flowering 
(hrubs, and beautiful ever-greens ; and tt> 
fome it may feem irregular to fee the Cherry- 
tree, Apricot* Laurel, &c. arranged as fpecies 
of the fame genus as the Plum-tree, as being 
formerly confidered each as a diftinct genus ; 
but late difcovcries in botany prove them to be 
all fpecies of Prumts, and modern botanifts 
range them accordingly ; all the fpecies of 
which arc of hardy growth, garnifhed with 
limple fpear-lhaped and oval leaves, and pen- 
tapetalous icofandrious flowers, fuccccded by 
drupaceous fruit. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogyuia. 
Characters.] Calyx is mouophyllous, 
bell-lhapcd, five-parted, and deciduous. Co- 
rolla, five large, roundifh, fprcading pe- 
tals. Stamina, twenty or more filaments 
inferred into the calyx, and (hort didymous an- 
thers:. Pistillum, a roundi/li gcrmcii, 
(lender ftyle, and orbicular ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a roundilh drupaceous fruit, in- 
clolinga roundilh, comprefled, hard nut. 

The principal fpecies of this genus arc — 
common cultivated Plum-tree, 'having nu- 
merous varieties: Bullacc-trcc — Sloe-tree, 
or Black thorn— Chen y-trcc, having many 
varieties— Padus, or Bird Cherry — Apricot- 
tree, many varieties— and Laurel-tree: ob- 
ferving, that, although, all of the fame genus, 
feveral of the forts differ materially from one 
another: we therefore think it eligible to- 
range or clufs them according to their nature 
8 Of 
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or kinds, under the following heads— Plum 
kinds — Cherry kinds — Apricot kinds — Laurel 
kinds, &cc. all however under the generical 
name Prunns. 

Plum Kinds. 

Under this head we may coroprifc three 
fpecies, viz. — i. Cultivated Plum-tree, and 
its numerous varieties. — 2. Bullace-tree. — 
5. Sloe-tree. 

I. P R u N u s domeflica. 

Domcftlc Primus, 'or common cultivated Plum- 
tree.] Grows fifteen to twenty feet high, or 
more, garnifhed with oval-fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
and with the pedunculi for the moft part fin- 
gly, terminated by white flowers, fucceeded by 
Plums, of many different lhapes, fizes, co- 
lours, and properties in the varieties. 

Varieties.] The varieties of the domeftic 
Primus are very numerous, efpeciaily of the 
fruit; all the different forts being varieties of 
this fpecies, though the trees of the different 
varieties often differ fomewhat in their growth, 
fome being ftrong (hooters, others moderate, 
and frequently vary in the fize and colour of 
their fhoots and leaves ; thofe bearing large 
fruit have generally larger leaves in propor- 
tion ; and the difference in fhape, fize, &c. of 
the fruit is alio very coniiderable in different 
varieties, fome being round, others oval, and 
fome being not much larger than Cherries, 
others as large as eggs ; and fome are yellow, 
others black, blue, red, and fome green, &c. 
all of which varieties ripen perfectly in our 
gardens and orchards. 

Principal varieties of the fruit are, 

White Primordium, or Jean Hative Plum. — 
A fmallifh, oblong, yellow Plum, powdered 
with a white bloom, efteemcd chiefly for its 
early perfection ; ripe the middleorcndof July. 

Morocco, or early black Damajk Plum. — A 
middle-fi/.ed, round, blackifh-purplc fruit, 
powdered with blue, is well flavoured, and 
difcharges the flone ; ripe end of July. 

Little Damajk Plum. A fmall, round, 

black, well-flavoured Plum ; ripe end of July 
or beginning of Aii.^uft. 

Great Dama/k Violet Plum.— A moderately 
large, roundifh-oval, dark-blue Plum, co- 
vered with a violet bloom, is of a rich juicy 
flavour, and quits the Clone ; ripe in Auguft. 

Precoce de Tours. — A roundilh, dark-purple, 
fine, early Plum. 

Queen Claude Plum, fome times called Green 
Gage. — A middle-fized, round, yellowifh- 
grecn Plum, having u firm, deep-green pulp, 
of a fine rich flavour, and quits the ftone ; 
iipc in September. 

Little Queen Claude Plum.— A final), round, 



whitifh-yellow Plum, powdered with whitei 
and parts from the Clone ; ripe end of Auguffc 
and beginning of September. 

Green Gage Plum. — A middle-fized, round- 
ifh, green Plum, fometimes purplifh on the 
funny fide, having a yellowifh-green firm pulp, 
of a moft delicious rich flavour, but does not 
difcharge the flone freely ; is one of our moft 
valuable Plums, and the tree a great bearer ,- 
ripe the end of Auguft. and beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Varieties."]^ There are feveral varieties of 
greenifh Plums, that go by the name of Green 
Gages, that ate of inferior quality. 

Blue Gage Plum. — A middle fizeel, roundifh, 
bluiih Plum, of a rich flavour; ripe begin- 
ning or middle of September. 

Orleans Plum. — A middle-fized, round, 
pale-red Plum, often of a whitifh-green co- 
lour on the fide away from the fun ; is of bur 
a middling flavour, and quits the ftone clean. 
The tree is of lpreading growth, a remark- 
ably great bearer, and very profitable for com- 
mon ufe, and for thofe who fupplv the mar- 
kets ; ripe end of Anguft and begianing of 
September. . 

Drap d'Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum.— A mid- 
dle-fized, roundifh, bright-yellow Plum, fpot- 
ted with red, of an excellent vinous flavour^ 
and adheres to the ftone ; ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

Black Perdrigon Plum. — A middle-fized, o- 
val, dark-coloured Plum, powdered with a 
violet bloom ; is of a fine rich flavour ; ripe- 
middle or end of Auguft. 

Blue Perdrigon Plum. — A large, roundifh,. 
bluifh-coloured Plum, replete with a deli- 
cious juice; ripe end of Auguft. 

White Perdrigon Plum.— A middle-fized, 
roundifh-oblong.whiti.'h-yellow fruit, covered 
with a white bloom ; is firm, juicy, rich, 
and quits the ftone ; ripe end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. 

Roche Courbon, or Red Diaper Plum. — A 
middle-fized, round, fine-red Plum, powdered 
with a violet bloom, is high flavoured, and 
adheres to the flone; ripe end of Auguft. 

Red Imperial Plum. — A large, oblong- 
oval, flattilh, pale-red Plum, covered with a 
whitifh bloom ; is of but a middling rclifh, 
and parts from the flone ; ripe middle of Sep- 
tember. 

IVhite liouum Magnums Mogul or Egg 
Plum. — A rcmarkablV large, ' oblong-egg- 
fhaped, whitifh-yellow Plum, powdered with 
a white bloom, having a fine pulp that cleaves 
to the flone ; more efteemcd for culinary ufe, 
than eating raw : the tree fhoots ftrong, with 
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■very large leaves ; is a great hearer, and the 
fruit is the largeft of the Plum kind ; ripe be- 
ginning or middle, of September. 

Red Bofiiim Magnum, fometlmes called the 
Great Imperial Plum. — A very large, oval-ob- 
long, deep-red Plum ; not of a rich flavour, but 
is excellent for preferring and culinary pur- 
poles ; ripe beginning or middle of Septem- 
ber. * . . 

Fciker'iKgham Plum. — A large, oblong, fihe- 
red Pium, having a fine rich puip that quits 
the {tone ; ripe end of Auguffc and beginning 
of September. 

Jijynbalan Plum. — A middle-fized, black- 
purple, very fine plum ; ripe in Augufc and 
September. 

Brlgnole Plum.— A largiflj, oval, yellowifh 
Piunij tinged with red next the fun, having 
a firm, dry, rich pulp, is in much estimation 
for fwectmeais ; ripe in September. 

Le Royal Plum. — A large, roundilh, light- 
red, rinely-powoeied Plum, having a juicy 
fugarv pulp, that cleaves to the ftone ; ripe 
end ot'Auguft and September. 

Cbefian Plum. A middle-fized, oval, 

blackfth-biue Plum, powdered with a violet 
bloom ; ripe towards the middle of September. 

IFent-xorth Plum. — A large, oval, ycltowiih 
Plum, of an acid relifli, and feparates from 
the ftone ; is a good culinary fruit ; ripe in 
September. 

. Mirabelie Plum. — A fmall, round, greenifh- 
yellow Pium, having a rich pulp, that dif- 
charges (he Aone, and the tree a great bearer ; 
ripe end of Auguft. . 

Apricot Plum, — A large, round, yellowifh 
Plum, having a firm, dry, fwect pulp, that 
feparates from the ftone ; ripe beginning or 
middle of Septemlwr. 

St. Catharine Plum. — A large, oblong-o- 
val, yellowifli-ambcr-coloured Plum, pow- 
dered with a white bloom, having a rich juicy 
agreeable pulp, adhering clofc to the ftone : 
ripe end ot September. 

lmperatriee Pium.— A fmalli.'h-middlc-fizcd, 
roundilh, dark-bluilh-purplc, finely-powdered 
Plum, of an agreeable flavour, the pulp adher- 
ing to the ftone ; ripe in the beginning of Oc- 
tober. 

Little Green Damafk Plum.— A fmall, 
round, grccnilh Pium, powdered with a whit- 
illi bloom, having a green very agreeable pulp, 
adhering to the Hone ; ripe middle or end of 
September. 

Pear Plum.— -A moderatc-fi/cd, oval, whit- 
ifh-ycllow Plum, of an inferior flavour, clleem- 
ed piiiu ipally for preserving ; ripe late in Sep- 

reniber. 

Ma feel Plum. -A finallifh, oblong, flat, 



dark-red Plum, of but an' indifferent relifh ; 
ripe in September. 

Damafccnc Plum or Damfon. — A fmall, 
roundiflj, dark-blue Plum, of a tolerably agree- 
able acid relilh, both for eating and culinary 
purpofes, and the tree a great bearer ; ripe in 
September. 

St* Julian Plum. — A fmall, round, dark- 
violet-coloured fruit, covered with a mealy- 
powder ; has but little relilh : ripe end of 
September. 

Cherry Plum.— ^Aivexy. fmall, round, cher- 
ry-fhaped, red. Pium, valued chiefly as a cu^ 
riofity ;. : and the tfee is often- planted among 
flowering ihrubs, for the fake of its beautiful 
bloom in fpring ; and its cherry-like fruit ex- 
hibit a pretty variety in fummer ; though by 
its flowering very early, the bloom is often 
cut off, and feldom fucceeded by much 
fruit. 

Thus far is principally all the mod noted 
varieties of this fruit cultivated in the Eng- 
lifh gardens, and in the nurfcries for fale ; 
though there are numerous other varieties, 
particularly of the common fort, growing in 
the orchards and hedges of farmers, &c. in 
different parts of the country ; all the forts 
being varieties of one fpecies, firft obtained 
from feed; and the approved forts of them 
have been multiplied and continued by bud- 
ding and grafting. See their Propagation. 

But betides the above varieties ot the fruit, 
there aie alio the following for ornamental 
plantations. 

Doublc-blofTomed Plum-tree — Gold-flriped- 
leaved— Silver ftriped-leavcd — and the ftone- 
lefs Plum. 

The two following fpecies, Bullace~trce 
and Sloc-bujh, grow wild in hedges, but arc 
fometimcs cultivated both for variety and ufe. 
2. Prunus in/it ilia. 

Wild Plum, or Bullace tree.] Grows twelve 
or fifteen feet high, the branches fomewhat 
fpinotis ; oval leaves, hairy underneath, and 
the pcdunculi by pairs, terminated by white 
flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round Plum- 
like truit, of different colours in the different 
varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common black-fruited — 
White-fruited — Red-fruited ; all of which 
ripen late in autumn. They are very acid, 
though of a tolerably agreeable flavour, and 
by many cftecmcd very wholcfome, if eaten 
when quite, ripe. They grow wild in the 
hedges in many parts ot England, &c. in 
great abundance, fo are not often cultivated : 
a lew plants however merit culture for va- 
tiety, alio fome in the fhruhhery . and wil- 
dcrnefs compartments, where they will elUrcl 
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an agreeable diverfity in autumn when in fruit. 
3^ Vruwus fphoja. ■ . - 
Thorny Prunus, Black-thorn, or Sloe-tree.] 
Grows tenbr twelve feet high, very branchy 
and bufhy quite from the bottom, armed with, 
ftrong fharp fpines, fmall, fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth leaves ; pedunculi growing fingly, ter- 
minated by flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round, 
black, berry-like i'ruir, the fmalleft of the Plum 
kind ; ripe late in autumn. It grows wild 
every where in hedges and woods, and is ve- 
ry proper to plant for field hedges, being of 
very quick clofe growth. See Hedges. 

The above three fpecies are all that are pro- 
per to arrange under this head, confidered as 
of the Plum kind, in refpecT: to the growth of 
the trees, and nature of the fruit; though the 
firft fpecies only, and its varieties, are proper 
for general culture. 

The trees of all the forts are of the decidu- 
ous tribe, of hardy growth, and profper in 
any common foil and expofure ; they all flow- 
er or bloflom profufely in the fpring, April, 
and beginning of Muy, and make a fine ap- 
pearance ; all the flowers of every fort confift 
each of five fmall petals, and twenty or more 
ftamina, the flowers and fruit being produced 
on lhort fpurs arifirig from the fides and ends 
of the branches j and the fruit ripens in au- 
tumn, gradually in different forts from the 
middle of July until October; exhibiting a 
moft delightful variety in the different colours, 
fhapes, and fizes, of the cultivated Plum kinds 
in particular, as well as afford a moft ufeful 
fupply for family ufe, both as excellent table 
fruit, and for various culinary purpofes, and 
for preferving, &c. 

With refpc6t to the merit of the different 
fpecies, &c. the firfl fort, Cultivated Plum-tree 
and varieties, every one knows its value as 
a fruit tree, and no good garden fhould be 
without a collection ot the heft forts ; and as 
to the ornamental varieties, double-blofibm 
kind and ftriped-lcaved forts, as alfo the Cher- 
ry Plum, they arc proper for decorating the 
fhrubbcry ; but the fecond and third fpecies, 
Bullace-irce and Sloc-bujh, they are onlyfome- 
timcs admitted in gardens', orchards, (hrubbcry, 
&c. for variety, particularly the former, the 
fruit of which caufe an agreeable diverfity 
whilft growing, and afford variety at table, 
when all the more rich Itone-fruits are gone : 
as to the Sloe-tree, however, its principal me- 
rit is to plant for forming field hedges, as be- 
fore obferved ; it grows thick and thorny from 
the very bottom, and makes a ftrong dole ned.-e. 

The common Plum-tree and its varieties m.iv 
be trained both us dwarfs lor walls and el'pa- 



Kers, &c. and ftandards and half ftandards. 
Thofe, however, trained againft walls and ef- 
paliers, generally produce the largeft and faireft 
fruit ; fo fhquld always train fome of the beft forts 
in both thefe ways, and may have any of the 
varieties as ftandards in the garden or orchard. 
Propagation of all the ' above Species and Va- 
rieties. 

Firft, the common Plum tree. — As to the 
method of railing Plum trees, all the varieties 
were firft obtained by feed, i. e. from the 
(tones of the fruit ; and the approved kinds, 
fo acquired, were afterwards multiplied by 
grafting and budding ; for they do riot continue 
the fame forts from feed, as from the feed of 
one tree there may rife many different forts, 
and probably not one like the mother-tree, 
or very few that produce fruit worth eat- 
ing; but being in poffeffion of any approved 
forts, they may be multiplied at pleafure, by 
ingrafting fhoots or buds of them into any 
kind of Plum-ftocks. 

The general propagation therefore of Plum- 
trees is, by grafting and budding, and may 
alfo be increafed occafionally by layers ; but 
the two former are the moft eligible methods 
of propagation. 

By Grafting and" Budding.— This is per- 
formed upon flocks of any forts of the Plum- 
kind raifed from the flohes, fowri in autumn 
in beds of good earth, about two inches deep ;" 
and when the plants are a year old, they be- 
ing planted out in nurfery rows two feet' and 
a half afunder, and having from one to two 
or three years' growth, will be in a fit or- 
der to graft or bud with the defired forts ; 
which is performed' in the ufual way, either 
low in the ftock for dwarfs, and at feveral " 
feet height for ftandards (See Grafting 
and Inoculation) : obferving, that when 
the firft fhoots from the graft or bud are one 
year old, thofe of the trees defigned as dwarfs 
for walls, &e. fhould be headed down within 
five or fix inches of the bottom, more parti- 
cularly of the budded trees, in order to force 
out laterals from the lower eyes, fo as to fur- 
uilh a proper fet of branches, proceeding re- 
gularly from the bottom of the tree, to cover 
every part of the wall and elpalier. But as 
to ftandards, their firft fhoots may either be 
tillered to run and branch in their own' way, 
or headed to a lew eyes, if it (hall fcem ne- 
:clVary, to force out lower laterals to give (he 
head a more i ovular l'|v. catling formation ;af- 
wards, let them all take tneir own. growth* 
When tU: trees thus railed by grafting or 
budding are from one to two or tfiivo yens 
old, they arc of a proper i'nx for fund tr.nu- 
7 p!.;:itin.; 
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planting into the garden, tec. though trees of 
iix or eight years old may be fafely tranfplant- 
ed; remarking however, the younger they 
are planted where they are to remain, the 
fooner and more firmly they will eftublifh 
themfelves, and form for bearing. 

By Layers. — This is only pra&ifed occa- 
fionally ; performed any time from November 
till March, chufing the laft fuoimer*s fhoots, 
and lay them by flit-laying; in one year they 
will be roored ; they mull then be feparated, 
and planted in nurferv-rows, and trained ei- 
ther for dwarfs or ftandards, as may be required. 

The double-bloffom Plum, the two ftriped 
varieties, and ftonelefs kind, are all propa- 
gated by budding or grafting upon any kinds 
of Pluni-ftocks, either for dwarfs, or half or 
full ftandards. 

And the Bullace-tree, and Sloe-bum or 
Black-thorn, are propagated by fowing the 
berries or {tones an inch deep in a bed of 
common earth in autumn ; and the Sioe-tree 
alfo abundandy by fnckers from die root. 

Obferve however, that to continue the dif- 
ferent varieties of the Bullace tree dilrincl, 
they muft be propagated by budding, graft- 
ing, or laying. 

Planting them in the Garden, &c. and general 
Culture. 

The feafon for planting all the forts of 
Plum-trees .is any time in open weather, from 
the fall of the leaf in November until March, 

The trees of all the varieties will fucceed 
in any common foil of -a garden or orchard, 
and in any open expofure ; allot however 
fome of the belt, forts for walls and efpalicrs, 
obferving thofe for walls fhould generally 
have an eaft or weft afpect, or.cven a foutn 
wall for fome of the choiccft forts ; and fome 
may alfo be planted againlt a north wall, to 
funuih fome late fruit: and thofe for efpa- 
licrs may be planted around any of the open 
quarters, as may alfo the ftandards. 

Fitft, of planting and managing the trees 
defigned for walls and efpalicrs. 

Plant the wall and efpalicr trees fifteen or 
eighteen feet diftance.; though if the walls, 
&c. arc rather low., eighteen or twenty feet 
diftance will be requifue, in order that in 
default of a proper height of walling, there 
may be more fcope to train the branches ho- 
rizontally. 

Obferve, if the trees thus planted arc quite 
young, being only of one year's (hoot from 
the grafting or budding, they fliould in March 
be headed down, as before obferved, to four 
or five eyes, to force out lower horizontals 
in the enfuiog fummcr, which, according as 



they advance in length, train in horizontally 
at full length all fummer, unlefs you would 
forward a farther fupply of lower branches 
as faft as poflible; in which cafe, you may 
pinch the young fhoots in May down to a 
few eyes; each will throw out feveral laterals 
the fame year, which train alfo horizontally at 
full length during the fummer's growth ; and 
in winter pruning, cutout only any' foreright 
and back (hoots, and train in all the regular 
ones at full length ; for the branches of thefe 
trees mufl not be fhortened, only occafionally 
to procure wood to fill vacancies, becaufe the 
branches always form fruit-fpurs full towards 
their extreme parts, which would be deftroyed 
by fhortening ; fo that after having fhortened 
the firft and fecond year's flioots occafionally, 
as above, and thereby procured a proper let 
of lower horizontals, to give the head its firft 
form ; let the whole then be trained in entire 
about four, five, or fix inches afunder ; and, 
according as the trees fhoot, every fummer 
train in a ncceflary fupply of the regular 
fhoots to fill the wall, tec. at the fame time 
retrench fuperfluities, and irregular and very 
rank luxuriant growths, and train the fupply 
of regular wood ftill at full length at the 
above diftances ; and thus the trees will foon 
cover a large fpace, and the fame branches, 
not fhortened, will continue (bearing many 
years. See Pruning. 

For all the forts of Plums bear principally 
upon fpurs, half an inch or an inch long, 
arifing from the fides of the branches, of from 
one or two to many years old, when trained 
always at full length ; but if fhortened, they 
would throw out a multiplicity of ufclefs 
wood, and hardly any fruit-fpurs ; therefore 
fhortcn none, except fome occafional flioots 
to fill any cafual vacancy, and always train 
the general branches at full length, both in 
the fummer and winter pruning. 

Obferve all the forts of wall and efpalicr 
Plum-trees fliould be pruned twice every 
year, a fummer and a winter pruning, in or- 
der to retrench fuperfluities of each year, and 
all foreright and other irregular fhoots, and 
bad wood, and to train in a ncceflary portion 
of young wood where wanted to fill vacancies 
or to fupply the place of -decayed, worn-out, 
and other bad branches, that may cafually 
occur ; obferving the general directions for 
fummer and winter pruning, under the arti- 
cle Pruning. 

Standard Plum-trees may be trained both 
as full ftandards and half ftandards, budding 
or grafting the former fix feet high, and the 
latter only three or four; or both, kinds may 
be 
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be worked low in the ftoclc, and the firft 
(hoot trained to thpfe heights- for a ftem; then 
let them branch away and form a head. 

Thefe .ftandards may be planted both in 
the garden and orchard, at from about twenty 
to thirty feet diftance ; which having had 
their head previoufly (hortened in the nurfery 
when one year old from -budding,. &c. if 
thought ncceflary, in order to force out lower 
branches to give the head a fpreading form, 
they (hould now be planted with their heads 
entire, all but retrenching any irregularity, 
and (hould afterwards be permitted to take 
their natural mode of growth, except juft re- 
forming occafionally any crofs-placed or very 
crowded branches, and all dead wood. 
Cherry kinds. 
T&vkvs Cera/us, or Cherry-tree. 
The Cherry was formerly placed as a di- 
ftincl: genus (Cerafus) ; but its characters prov- 
ing the fame as the Plum, and as both forts 
readily take by budding or grafting upon one 
another, it is now retained as a fpecies of 
Prunus. There is but one fpecies of the cul- ' 
tivated Cherry, but which, like -the Plum : 
fports exceedingly in variety ; there are, how- 
ever, feveral fpecies of the Cherry kind, as 
Common Cherry-tree— •Wild' Cherry-tree — 
Bird -Cherry, &c. the nrft of which and its 
varieties is the principal fpecies for general 
culture for the fruit} likewife fome of the 
Wild Cherry ; ail the others are for the 
lh rubbery and other ornamental plantations. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Prunus Cerafus. 

(Cerafus) — or Common Cherry-tree.] Grows 
twenty feet high, or more, garnilhed with 
oval-lanceolate, fmooth leaves, almoft feffile, 
umbellate clufters -of flowers, fucceeded by 
large roundifh red fruit of different fizes and 
properties in the varieties. 
. Varieties of the fruit-] The above fpecies 
comprehends many varieties of the fruit, , the 
mod material of which are the following. 

Common Red Kentifti Cherry.— The tree 
forms a fpreading head, with numerous flen- 
tier branches, bearing round bright-red Cher- 
ries, of a (harp acid relilh, unlefs permitted 
to hang till dead ripe, when they become of 
a dark-red colour, and of a high flavour ; is 
a remarkably great bearer, and proper to cul- 
tivate where large quantities of the fruit are 
required for falc, is alfo profitable for private 
ufc, and if full ripe, is an excellent Cherry ; 
ripe in July. 

This variety is fuppofed to be the original 
kind, and that moft of the other forts were 
firft raifed from it. 
Little May Cherry>-~ The tree a moderate 
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fliooter, having (lender (hoots' and fmall 
leaves, and fmall, round, red fruit, valued 
chiefly for its early perfection ; ripe, end of 
May or beginning of June. , 

Common May-Duke Cherry. — The . tree 
large, fpreading, and a great bearer, having 
large, round, dark- red, very fine eating Cher, 
ries ; ripe fometimes in the end of May, but 
moflly in June. 

Arch-Duke Cherry. — The tree large, branch, 
ing ftrong and erectly, having larger, round, 
dark-red fruit; ripe, end of June and in 
July. 

White-Heart Cherry. — The tree is of very 
large, fpreading growth, producing heart- 
(haped, whitifti fruit, tinged with red next 
the fun ; ripe iu June and July. 

Red-Heart Cherry. — A larger, heart- 
rtiaped, red-coloured, excellent Cherry; ripe, 
June and July. 

Black-Heart Cherry. — A large, heart- 
ftiaped, very dark-red, rich-flavoured Cherry; 
ripe, end of June and in Jul y. 

.Amber-Heart Cherry. — A middling-fized, 
heart fhaped, amber-coloured fruit; ripe* mid- 
dle or end of July. 

Ox- Heart Cherry. — A very large, heart- 
ftiapcd, red Cherry; ripe, middle .or end of 

bleeding- Heart Cherry. — A large, longifii, 
heart-lhaped, deep-red, beautiful Cherry, but 
the tree no great bearer ; ripe, middle, or end 
of July. 

Hertford/hire late Heart Cherry. — A middle- 
fized, heart-fhaped, firm, good Cherry ; ripe, 
end of July and beginning of Auguft. 

Carnation- coloured Cherry. — A very large, 
roundifli, white and red, beautiful, firm 
Cherry ; ripe, end of July, and in Auguft. 

Lukeward Cherry. — A middle-fired, round- 
ifli, dark : colourcd, very good Cherry; rjpe, 
end of July. 

Morello Cherry. — The tree a moderate 
fliooter, but fpreading, with numerous (len- 
der branches, and a great bearer, producing 
large, round, dark-red fruit, having a tender 
juicy pulp, of a (harp acid tafle ; but if pro- 
perly ripened in a funny expofure, is of a 
rich agreeable relilh. The trees being gene- 
rally planted againft a north wall, never ripen 
the fruit perfectly till late in the feafon ; but 
fome iliould alfo be planted on a fouth wall, 
to hove the full fun, where the fruit will 
ripen three weeks fooner, and attain a much 
richer flavour, and prove an excellent Cherry 
for the table; ripe in Auguft and September. 

JBlatk Coroun, or Coiitone Cherry, — Thff 
tree of middling growth, and a great bearer, 
producing rnidulc-fizcd, round, black, very 
5 X juicy, 
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juicy, excellent Cherries, of an agreeable 
bicierifli flavour ; ripe, end of July and in 
Ausjuft. 

Bigerosn Heart Cherry. — A largilh fine 
Cherry ; ripe, July and Auguft. 

Crown Heart Cherry.— -Large, roundifh- 
heart-fhaped Cherry ; ripe in Auguft. 

Tradefeant's Cherry, — A largifh fine Cher- 
ry ; ripe in Auguft. 

Turkey Heart Cherry. — A large, roundifh- 
hcart-formed Cherry ; ripe, July- and Auguft. 

He/man's Duie Cherry. — A large, round, 
good Cherry ; ripe, June and July. 

Yellow Spanifli Cherry. — A large, yellowi/h, 
firm fruit ; ripe in July and Auguft. 

IVhitt Swifs Cherry. — A large, whitifh, 
juicy Cherry ; ripe, July and Auguft. 

Thefeare all the principal varieties of Cher- 
ries proper for general culture, and trees of 
all the forts are fold at the public nurferies 
by the above names, annexed to each variety, 
aft of which are deciduous, and of hardy 
growth, will fucceed in any common foil 
and fituation, and bear well both in dwarfs 
for walls and efpaliers, and in ftandards of 
all forts. See their Culture. 

Varieties of the trees. ,] Cultivated princi- 
pally for ornament and variety in fhrubbery 
plantations. 

Double-bloffomed Cherry.'— The tree is of a 
moderate growth, and produces large, very 
double, pure-white flowers, of great beauty, 
placed on long flender foot-ftalks; each 
Sower heing as double as any rofe, rifing in 
great abundance all over the tree, and make 
a fine ornamental appearance in the fhrub- 
bery and other compartments of the pleafure- 
ground; flowering in May, but rarely any 
Iruit, except fometimes from forac ferrii- 
double flowers. 

Red-bloJJhmed Cherry. — Having pale- red 
flowers. 

Weeping or Pendulous Cherry. — A tree of I 
very moderate growth, with (lender, pendu- 
lous or drooping branches, hanging down- 
ward like the weeping-willow, producing 
fmall fruit. 

Dwarf Cherry tret. — A tree of low flender I 
growth. 

2. Pa UN us avium. 

Great Wild Cherry-tret. ,] Grows forty or I 
fifty feet high, having oval-lpcar-fhapcd leaves, 
downy underneath, and umbellate feflile clut- 
ters of white flowers, fuccccdcd by fmall. I 
round fruit, of different properties in the va- < 
rictics, and all of a peculiar bittcrifh flavour. I 

Varieties are,] Common, fmall, black wild! ( 
Chcrrv — Red wild Cherry— Larger fruited 1 
wild Cherry ; ripe, end of July and in Auguft. 



The trees of the firft two varieties of this 
fpecies are of a large lofty growth ; and grow 
wild in England, &c. .in woods and hedges, 
: but are proper to cultivate both as fruit, foreft, 
and ornamental trees, and are often planted 

• in gardens, avenues, lawns, and parks, as they 
make a fine appearance in fpring when in 

- hloflbm, and bear great crops of fruit, which 
fucceeds the varieties of the cultivated Cherry, 

• and diough fmall, is of an agreeable flavour, 
and confidered as timber-trees, they are great- 

, ly efteemed by the cabinet-makers, turners, 
and fome other trades, the timber- being of a 
, fine reddifh colour. 

The following -are the Bird Cherry kinds, 
cultivated chiefly for ornament, thefruft being 
not good to eat ; but being greatly coveted by 
the birds, have the appellation of Bird Clierry. 

3. Prunus Padus. 

(Padus) — or common Bird Cherry.] Grows 
fifteen or twenty feet high, of a -fhrub-like 
growth, and with a fpreading head," large, 
oblong, rough, ferrated leaves, having two 
glands at the back of their bafe, and long 
loofe clufters of white flowers, fucceeded by 
fmall, round, black fruit in Auguft. 

Variety.] Cornifi elufler Bird Cherry y hav- 
ing generally a taller upright Rem, a more 
coropatt regular head, broader. , leaves, di- 
ftinguifhed however with two glands at the 
back of the bafe, like .the other; and with 
fhorter, more compact clufters of flowers, 
fucceeded by larger red fruit. 

The common fort grows wild in hedges in 
the northern parts of England. 

4. Prunus virginiana. 
Virginian Bird Cherry^ Grows- thirty feet 

high, dividing into a very branchy head, hav- 
ing a dark.-purple bark, oval, flightly ferrated, 
fluningrgrcen leaves, having .two glands at 
the fore part of the bafe, and long clufters of 
white flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round, 
berry-like, black fruit. 

5. Prunus canadenjis. 
Canada Dwarf Bird Cherry.] Grows but 

four or five feet high, branching horizontally 
near the ground, and has fmooth branches, 
broad, fpear-fhaped, rough, downy leaves, 
without glands, and long clufters of white 
flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round, berry- 
like, black fruit ; ripe in autumn. 

6. Prunus Mahaleb. 
(Mahaleb)— or Perfumed Cherry.] Grows 

ten or fifteen feet high, having fmooth 
wbitifh branches, fmall, oval, ihining-grccu 
leaves, and corymbous clufters of white flow- 
ers, fucceeded by fmall fruit. 

7. Prunus earoliniana. 
Carolina tva-greoi Bird Cherry,] Grows 

four 
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four or five feet high, branching from the 
ground, garnifhed with ever-green, oblong, 
ipear-lhaped, ferrated leaves,- without glands; 
and cluftera of flowers, in a racemus, fuc- 
ceeded by fmall fruit. 

AH the above feven fpecies of the Cherry 
kind, arranged under this head, flower com- 
monly in April and May, fo abundantly as 
in a manner to cover the branches; each flower 
having five fmall petals, and twenty or more 
{lamina, as obferved of the plums, fucceeded 
by fruit all of the Cherry kind, ripening in 
different forts from May until September; 
remarking however, that the fruit of two fpe- 
cies only are efculent, i. e. Common Cherry- 
tree and its varieties, and the Great Wild 
Cherry; thofe of the other fpecies being of a 
difagreeable relifh. 

All the varieties, however, of the common 
Cherry-tree and great Wild Cherry merit 
culture for their fruit ; and as Cherries in 
general are valuable as a moft refrelhing 
fruit ia the heat of fummer, and for their 
attaining the earlieft perfection of mature 
ripenefs, of any of our tree fruits, every 
good garden fhould be furnifhed with a cof- 
ledion of the trees of different forts, but 
principally of the common Cherry and va- 
rieties. 

' But the double-bloffom kind, Sec. and all 
the forts., of Bird Cherry and the Perfumed 
Cherry, are employed principally in fhrub- 
beries for ornament and variety. 

The common Cherry, in all its varieties, is 
cultivated both in gardens for walls, efpaliers, 
and ftandards, and in orchards, both in aflem- 
blage with other ftandard fruit-trees ; and in 
many places whole orchards of them, in full 
'ftandards, are planted, in order to fupply the 
markets with the fruit. In gardens, however, 
it is proper to have a portion both as dwarfs 
for walls and efpaliers, and half and full 
ftandards ; and if fome of the beft kinds are 
planted againft walls of different afpects, 
they will furnifh a fucccflion of ripe Cherries 
from May, or beginning of June, until Sep- 
tember, befidcs the fupply from the efpaliers 
and ftandards ; for the trees will bear in all 
expofurcs; but it is highly proper to have 
fome of the earlieft and other more valuable 
kinds againft a fouth orfouth-eaft wall ; thofe 
in the fouth expofurcs will ripen fooncft, and 
will be fucceeded regularly bv the others in 
the caff, weft, and north" afpccls ; a north 
wall however is very commonly allotted for 
theMorcllo Cherry in particular; but as (his is 
a moft excellent Cherry when well ripened, 
it is eligible to allow a lhare of the trees a 
fouth afpect, where they will ripen fooncr 



and in greater perfection ; and thofe planted 
againft a north wall will fucceed them, and 
continue until September. However, where 
there is fcope of ground, and different litua T 
tions, it is advifable to plane feveral different 
forts accordingly," both fome fuperior forts 
for walls, of early, middle, and- late kinds ; 
and always a more confiderable portion of. 
ftandard -trees in proper collection of the beft 
varieties, planted in gardens and orchards, to 
furnilh the principal production of fruit, both 
in private gardens, &c. for the general do- 
meftic fupply, and in larger plantations in 
places where the fruit is defigned for the 
markets ; whereby, in the different orders of 
training and planting the feveral varieties, a 
conftant fupply of ripe Cherries may be ob- 
tained for three or four months. 

Confiderable orchards of thefe trees are 
planted in fome parts, particularly in Kent, 
for the fupply of the London markets, conuft- 
ing principally of the Kentilh and Duke 
Cherries, black and white hearts, &c. and the 
black Coroun, as being the moft certain, beft, 
plentiful bearers ; but where there is proper 
fcope of ground, it would be of beneficial ad- 
vantage to plant a good collection in ftandards, 
of all the principal varieties, both for private 
and public fupply ; regulating the quantity of 
trees accordingly; as cherries are moftly a 
profitable production, being in general eftinu- 
tion, bothasadefirable table fruit, and for many 
other family occafions, during their feafon. 

The Great Wild Cherry-tree is always 
trained for full ftandards, and planted in any 
open fituation in orchards, parks, avenues, and 
hedge-rows of fields, &c. in which latter it is 
abundant in many places, and is particularlv 
fo in fome of the counties round London, for 
their great production of fruit, to fupply the 
markets of that metropolis in Auguft,. after the 
confumption of the other larger kinds. 

The mode of bearing of all the varieties of 
thefe trees is both on the year-old wood, and 
that of many years, principally upon fhort 
fpurs ariling from the fides of the branches, if 
not fhortencd ; but if fhortcned, they throw out 
wood-fhoots, and but few fruit-buds ; there- 
fore the branches of thefe trees muft not gene- 
rally be flopped, but fuffered always to remain 
at full length, where room for their extenfion. 

All the Torts of thefe trees will profper in any 
common foil, capable of producing good crops 
of efculent herbs and roots, grafs and corn, &c. 
Method of Propagation and General Culturt. 
The method of propagation for all the va- 
rieties of the Common Cherry-tree is by graft- 
ing and budding- them upon ftocks of any of the 
cherry kind, raifedfrom the ftones of the fruit, 
S X 2 of 
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ofany or all forts promifcuoufly; but for having 
larpe'r-growing trees, both for ftandards, walls, 
anoefpaliers, the moft general flocks ufed on 
that occafion are the Wild Black and Red 
Cherry, raifed from the fiones of the fruit : 
thev will, however, grow upon any "fort of 
Cherrv-ftock ; and they will likewife take up- 
on Plums, though plum-ftocks are not advifed 
for general ufe ; they will alfo grow upon lau- 
rel-frocks; which, however, is only fometimcs 
praftifed for curiofity, fufFering a fmall part of 
the ftock to grow up to fhow the fingularity of 
the two forts growing upon the fame root. All 
the varieties will likewife grow upon the Bird- 
Cherry; but this fhould only be pradtifed when 
required to dwarf any trees as much as poflible ; 
which being grafted on the common or Cana- 
da Bird-Cherry, are proper to train for fmall 
dwarf trees, either to plant occafionally in 
pots, or fome in the open borders, and in pots 
for forcing, or to plant in the borders of a 
forcing-frame. (See Forcing Frames.) j 
However, for general ufe, always ufe frocks 
either of any of the common cherry varieties; 
or, to have larger trees, -as before intimated, 
may ufe principally the Wild Cherry-ftocks, 
as being the frecft mooters and of longed du- 
ration; though, in default of thefe, may ufe any 
fort of common Cherry-ftocks. — And as to 
the method of raifing the (rocks in general, it 
is from the ftones of the fruit, fown in au- 
tumn in beds of light earth, covering them 
near two inches deep; they will come up in 
the fpring ; and in autumn or fpring follow- 
ing, if the plants are ftrong, tranfplant them in 
nurfery-rows two feet and half afunder, to re- 
main for grafting, &c. which, when about the 
fze of a large goofe-quill to that of a perfon's 
little finger, or but little more, they will be 
fit to work for dwarf trees ; but for ftandards, 
thev muft have at lcaft four years' growth, 
becaufe they muft be grafted at five or fix feet 
height. 

Or to have trees of more moderate growth 
either for walls, fmall ftandards, or dwarfs, 
the Morcllo and fmall May Cherry ftocks are 
proper; butto obtain thefe ftocks more certainly 
of their peculiar moderate growth, it would be 
proper to raife them from layers, as thcfccdling 
ftocks arc apt to vary to others of ftrong growth; 
or alfo for fmallcr trees, may occafionally 
ufe the Bird Cherry ftock, as before obferved. 

The grafting and budding of all the forts is 
performed in the ufual way, though grafting is 
moft to be recommended for general practice, 
as thcyare not fo liable to gum in the grafted 
part as in that of the budded trees ; though both 
methods arc occafionally ufed fucccfsfully, and 
may be pra&ifcd accordingly, as the ftneks oc- 



cur in proper growth, &c. and whip-grafting 
is the moft eligible in the general part, in that 
method of propagation ; and the budding being 
only one general method, is here performed 
accordingly in the common way ; performing 
the grafting- in thefprihg, February and March, 
and the budding in fummer, June or Joly ; ob- 
ferving to graft or bud the dwarfs near the 

Sound, and the half and full ftandards from 
ree to fix feet high : the grafted trees will 
fhoot the fame year, and the budded ones not 
till the fpring following. 

Ohferve, that when the firft fhoots from the 
gTaft or bud are a year old, thofe of the dwarf 
trees for walls, &c. muft be fhortened down in 
March or beginning of April, to five, fix, or 
eight inches long, according to their ftrength, 
to procure lateral fhoots to form the head 1 ; 
but as to the ftandards, they may be fhortened 
or left entire as the cafe reciuircs. If you would 
have them form a fprcading head, the firft 
fhoots may alfo be fhortened to force out low- 
er branches; after this, let the branches both of 
the dwarfs and ftandards remain moftly at their 
full length ; and whilft the trees continue in 
the nurfery, train thofe defigned for walls, &c. 
to ftakes, in a proper pofition, and occafion- 
ally pinch or prune young fhoots of the year 
early in fummer, down to a few eyes or buds, 
where it may feem expedient, in order to pro- 
cure a production of laterals therefrom, the 
fame feafon, to train in for a farther fupply of 
young wood, to increafe the expanfion of 
branches as foon as poffible, all which ftill 
continue entire. 

When the trees are from one or two to five 
or fix years old, they arc proper for final trans- 
plantation into the garden and orchard ; though 
if planted when their heads are not more than 
two or three years old, they will fuccced much 
better than larger trees. 

The feafon for planting them may be any 
time in open weather, from the end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, till March. 

Plant the wall and cfpalicr trees eighteen or 
twenty feet diftancc ; and if the walls are to. 
Icrably high, may plant a half or a full ftand- 
ard in the Tpaccs between the dwarfs, that whilft 
thefe cover the bottom and middle, the ftand- 
ards may cover the upper part of the wall. 

The management ofthefc trees, thus planted 
againft walls and cfpalicrs, is principally as 
follows. — Firft, obferve, that if they were 
planted when only one year old from the 
grafting, &c. with the firft moot from the 
graft or bud entire, they fhould be pruned 
fhort in March or beginning of April, as ob- 
ferved in their nurfery culture, to furnifh la- 
teral tranches ; but if they were headed in 
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the riurfery,; and horizontals thereby obtained, 
they mull not be fhortened now nor hereafter, 
except occafionally in particular {hoots to fill a 
vacancy; for as the fruit-fpurs firft rife towards 
the upper end of the branches, a general fhort- 
ening would not only cut away die firft fruit- 
ful parts, but force out a great deal of ufelefs 
wood ; let therefore the neceffary branches, 
arifing every year after the firft heading down, 
be trained horizontally at full length, five or 
fix inches afunder; and if wood is wanted, 
pinch fome adjacent young fhoot in May or 
early in June, or fhorten it in the fpring fol- 
lowing, and it will pufh forth two or three 
laterals ; being careful to retrench all fore-right 
and other irregular- placed fhoots, and conti- 
nue training the regular branches (till. at full 
length, at equal diftances, till they have filled 
die allotted fpace of walling or efpalier ; thus, 
by arranging the branches entire, they will 
foon fpread confiderably, and- emit numerous 
fruit-fpurs all along their fides, aud in two or 
three years bear abundance of fruit. 

Obferve the bearing wood does not want 
renewing annually ; but the fame branches 
continue bearing feveral years, and only want 
renewing with young wood occafionally, as 
any branch becomes barren or an ill bearer, 
except in the Morello Cherry in particular, 
which generally bears the mod abundantly in 
the year-old young wood: a general fucccffion- 
al fupply of each year's {hoots muft therefore 
be retained for fuccellional bearers, as here- 
after explained. 

The trees in general, however, of all the 
forts muft be pruned twice every year ; a fum- 
mer pruning early in the feafon, to retrench 
all evidcndy fuperfluous fhoots foon after they 
are produced, likewife all fore-right and other 
ill-placed fhoots, and rank wood, as foon as 
poffiblc; and to pinch {hoots where wood is 
wanted, fo as there may be as little pruning as 
poffible upon the older wood, which is apt to 
gum by much cutting; retaining, however, a 
general moderate fupply of the regular-placed 
flioots, to chufe from in the winter pruning, 
training the whole at full length : and in win- 
ter pruning, examining now the general 
branches, old and young, both in the former- 
trained bearers, and the retained lhoots of the 
preceding fummer, ftill retaining all the fruit- 
ful and regular placed former trained branches; 
and if, among thefc, any particular irregu- 
larity, difoiderly or improper growth occurs, 
the whole fhould now be reformed by proper 
occafionalj pruning accordingly, in the order 
required, either by reducing with your knife, 
more or lefs, any difordcrly growth, to rcqui- 
litc regularity, or by cutting others clean out, 
3 



as it fhall feemneceflary, byypurobfervationsin 
theprocefs of pruning; andin old trees orotherc, 
as it may happen, it is proper to retrench any 
cafual worn-out, or declined naked branches, 
deftitute of bearing wood, fructiferous buds, or 
fruitful fpurs, and to cut out all decayed wood ; 
obferving, in your proceeding, to retain a plenti- 
ful fucceffion of laft fummer's young wood, 
in proper places, where neceflary, and to fup- 
ply the place of any unferviceable old wood, 
now retrenched ; and at the fame time cut out 
all fuperfluous, or over-abundant, and other 
unneceflary fhoots, referved laft fummer, not 
now wanted, leaving only fome well-placed 
ones, in any vacant fpaces, as above intimated, 
or fome in particular parts, to train in between 
the main branches, fo be advancing for bearers, 
ready to fupply any cafual deficiency ; and ge- 
nerally a terminal {hoot to the general branches 
in all parts where- the allotted fpace admits of 
extending them in proper regularity : then ac- 
cording as each tree is thus pruned and regu- 
lated, let the general branches and fhoots be 
trained in regularly, and nailed to the wall, 
&c. about three to four or five inches afunder, 
all at their full lengdi, to the extent of their 
limited fpace. — See Pruning, under the- 
heads, Summer and W inter Pruning. 

Obferve, in both feafons of pruning, in. 
cutting out the ufelefs wood, always to cut 
every thing quite clofe. See Pruning. 

Likewife be particularly careful to preferve 
the fruit-fpurs, only retrenching fuch as be- 
come very rugged, unfightly, and barren, not 
furni/hed with bloflbm-buds. 

Obferve, in the above general pruning of 
wall and efpalier Cherries, that, as the Morello' 
in particular, and the fmall early May Cher- 
ry, bear both on the young woo'd of laft fum- 
mer, the fruit blofibm buds ifTuing immediate- 
ly from the eyes of the fhoots very abundant- 
ly, and upon fmall natural fruit-fpurs ariiing 
on the two and three years' wood and conti- 
nuing on the older branches; but generally 
bear the moft plentcoufly on the young wood ; 
and therefore it is neceflary both in the fum- 
mer and winter pruning to retain a general 
fupply of the young thoots of each year,, 
trained in plentifully in all parts of the tree in 
fummer, of the moft regular placed, as many as 
can be conveniently admitted with fome proper 
regularity : and in winter-pruning, making 
a general fcle&ion of the heft well placed in 
laid lhoots of laft fummer, to train in for fuc- 
ceflional bearers the enluing feafon, cutting- 
out the fuperabundant, with part of the naked 
former bearers occafionally, to make room 
for the young fupply, leaving a terminal one 
to each mother branch, agreeable to the tore- 
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going intimations: and thus train in the ge- 
neral branches, and fhoots horizontally, about 
three or four inches afuuder, all at their natu- 
ral length. 

Standard Cherries fhoukl be planted twen- 
ty-one feet diftance ;.t lead: ; though, if for a 
whole orchanl, twenty-four feet, or eight 
vards diftant every way', will be requisite. 6b- 
ferve that the firfl ihoots having been previ- 
oufly ihortened in the nurfery, if thought ne- 
ceffary to promote lower branches to form 
the head, plant them now with their heads 
entire, except juft reducing any irregular 
growth, and furter them to branch every way 



for tranfplanting in one year. They will alfo 
grow by cuttings planted in autumn. 

The Perfumed C/tcrry is often alfo propa- 
gated by grafting upon any fort of Cnerry- 
ftocks, railed as before directed in the propa- 
gation of the common Cherry-tree, and may 
alfo be tried by layers. 

Of forcing Cherries for ear lief} Fruit '. 
Cherries forced by artificial hear, in forcing 
houfes, are obtained at the earlieft feaion, 
April and beginning of May. 

For this purpofe, the earlieft Dukes and 
May Cherry are the proper forts, but princi- 
pally the former ; trained both in ftandards, 



and fhoot in length as fail as they are able, J of four, five, or fix feet items, to elevate the 



t fhortcning any, and all the branches will 
icon form numerous fruit-fpurs. 

Very little pruning is required for Stand- 
ard Cherries, and the lets the better, as too 
much ufe of the knife, in larger wood parti- 
cularly, caufes them to gum and canker; 
therefore, all that is neceffary is, occafionally 
to retrench any very irregular-growing branch, 
and all decayed wood. 

The Double-bloffomed Cherry is alfo pro- 
pagated by grafting or budding, like the 
other varieties, upon any kind of Cherry- 
ftocks, and may be trained both as dwarfs 
and half and full ftandards, to effect the greater 
variety in the plantations. 

The Wild Cherry-tree is eafily raifed from 
feed, i. c. the (lones of the fruit ; though any 
variety producing larger and fine fruit may be 
continued by grafting, &c. and will bear 
lonner. — To raife them, however, fnom 
the ftones, procure a quantity in autumn, 
when the fruit is dead ripe, and fow them in 
f^ds of light earth an inch and a half deep ; 
they will come up in the fpring, and alter 
having one or two years' growth, plant them 
out in nurl'cry-rows, with their tops entire ; 
here train them up for ftandards, with Items 
fix feet high ; then let them branch out above 
every way, to form heads. 

They may be planted out as ftandards in 
gardens, orchards, or any open grounds for 
the fruit, and in ornamental plantations of 
forcft trees. 

All the forts of Bird Cherry arc alfo pro- 
pagated plentifully by the feed or ftones of 
the fruit, (own in the autumn in light earth, 
near an inch deep ; the plants will rife in the 
fpring, and in a year after fhoultl be planted 
out in nurfcry-rows, one or two feet afimder, 
to remain a lew years till fit for the Ihrubbcry, 
&c and may alfo be propagated by grafting. 

Thefe forts may alfo be propagated by fay- 
r.r% which will readily ftrikc root, and be ht 



heads near the top glafles of the forcing-houfe ; 
the heads being generally pruned to a fmall 
compafs for that purpofe ; and in dwarf ftand- 
ards, with fhort Items and low heads: and 
both of which, for this occafion, ihould be 
fuch as are previoufly trained In the full 
ground, till the heads are of three, Four, or 
five years' growth, or till they have com- 
menced bearers in fome tolerable degree ; and 
then die forcing-houfes, for this occasion, hav- 
ing internal borders ot good earth, either in 
the back parr for the taller trees, and in the 
front for lower ; or fometimes, where no in- 
ternal bark-pit, for bark-bed hear,, the forc- 
ing being effected wholly by fire, the wnole 
bottom fpace is entirely formed into a com- 
partment of earth of proper depth ; and the 
trees are planted therein, in rows from the 
back to the front, in fome regular gradation 
■iccorcling to their height; fometimes with 
dwarfs planted between the taller ftandards, 
iind towards the front; and occafionally dwarf 
trees in pots arc introduced, botli in a "cherry- 
houle, as above, and in general forcing houfes, 
for dift'cient forts of trees, that arc occafion- 
ally forced, fuch as peaches, nectarines, &c. 

Cherry forting-ftames, having the whole 
bottom fpace entirely of earth, in which to 
plant the trees, have fire flues ranged intcr- 
n.;lly along the back wall and front, &c. and 
lome having an internal bark-pit, in the 
toiddlc fpace for bark-bed heat, as before 
noticed, a raifed Under is formed behind for 
the trees, and low ones next the front glafles, 
for frnallcr trees ; having alfo flues as above ; 
though, when having a bark-bed, the forcing 
is fometimes effected principally by the , heat 
thereof, or aftlftcd occafionally, in fevcrc 
weather, by a gentle fire heat in the flues : 
but are alio very commonly without a hark- ' 
pit, and worked entirely by fire moderately. 

When the trees are planted in the full 
earth of the forcing- houfc, they fhotild ho 
permitted 
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permitted to have taken good rootthercin, bc ; 
fore they are forced ; if of one . year's growth 
the better ; and during which interval, -fhould 
be expofed 'to the full air, by having all the 
glaffes off, till near the time to begin the forc- 
ing, that the trees may be of proper ftrcngth. 

The feafon to begin the forcing is January, 
or beginning of February, previoufly having 
all the glafles put on dole a week or two be- 
fore ; ihen, if the forcing is by fire-heat, 
fhould make moderate fires every evening and 
morning, to fupport a conftant regular, mild, 
internal heat ; giving air in fine days, elpecial- 
ly when the trees begin to pufti - T and giving 
alfo occafional waterings to the borders; or 
where the forcing is principally by bark-bed 
heat, the bed Ihould be made in proper time 
accordingly, that it may acquire a requifite 
degree of heat, by the time it is intended to 
commence the forcing, about the middle or lat- 
ter end of January, or beginning' of February. 

By the above means of artificial heat in 
forcing-houfes, the trees come, into bloffom 
very early, but generally fooner by fire heat ; 
will be moftly in full bloffom in February ;>.and, 
the fruit will be well fet, and advancing in free 
growth in March, and attain full perfection of 
gradual ripenefs in April and early in May. 
See Forcing-frames, Hot-walls, Bark- 
bed and Bark-pit. 

Apricot, Kinds. 
Pjiunus Armeniaca, Apricot-tree. 
Under this head is ranged only one fpecies, 
the Armeniaca or Apricot, a choice fruit tree, 
comprehending many valuable varieties of the 
fruit : it was formerly ranged as a diftincl ge- 
nus {Armeniaca), but is now a fpecies of 
Prunus. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the Plum-tree (Prunus domtjlica). 
The fpecies is, 
Prunus Armeniaca. 

( Armeniaca) — or Apricot-trce. ] Grows fifteen 
or twenty feet high, with a large fpreading 
head, having reddifli moots, large.nearly heart- 
fhaped leaves, and clofc-fitting, pale-red flow- 
ers, rifing all alone the fides of the young 
branches ; fucccedeH by large roundifh fruit, 
of a yellow and reddifh colour in different va- 
rieties. 

The mod noted varieties of this fruit in the 
Englifh gardens are, 

Early White Mafculinc Apricot.— -A fmall 
round whitifh yellow fruit, ripe towards the 
middle or latter end of July. t j 

Early lied Mafadiiie Apricot.^-A fmall 
round fruit, reddifh next the fun, and of a' 
juicy agreeable flavour ; ripe, middle or latter 
ml of July, and beginning of Auguft. 



Orange Apiicot.- 



a deep-ydlow colour, tinged with red next 
the. fun, having a firm but rather dry pulp* 
is however a handfome fruit ; ripe, beginning 
or. middle of Auguft. 

Algiers Apricot. — An oval, fomewhat com- 
preffed, pale-yellow fruit, is tolerably juicy 
and well flavoured ;ripe, early part of Auguft. 

Roman Apricit — A large, roundifh, yellow 
fruit, firm, juicy, and well-flavoured ; ripe, 
beginning or middle of Auguft. 

Turkey Apricot. — A very large, oval, com- 
preffed, deep-yellow fruit, having a firm, well- 
flavoured pulp; ripe, beginning or middle of 
Auguft. 

Temple Apricot.— A.middle-fized, roundifh, 
compreffed, deep-yellow, firm, good fruit; ripe, 
middle of Auguft. 

Breda Apricot.— A. large, roundifh, deep- 
yellow fruit, having an orange coloured pulp, 
is an excellent Apricot, and the tree a good 
bearer both againft walls and in eipaliers and. 
ftandards ; ripe, middle or end of Auguft.. 

BruJfels Apricot.-r-A moderate-fize'd round- 
fh-oval fruit, fpotted with red next the fun, 
the. other fide yellow, having a deep-orange- 
coloured, firm, high-flavoured pulp ; and the 
tree bears well againft a wall and in ftan- 
dards ; ripe, middle and end of Auguft. 

Royal Pcrjian Apricot. — A large, roundifh, 
fine-flavoured fruit, yellow and reddifli ;. ripe 
in Auguft. 

Tranfparent Apricot. — A middle-fized, round- 
h, clear fruit, with a firm, rich pulp ; ripe 
in Auguft. 

Dunmore Breda Apricot. — A large, round, 
moft excellent rich Jruit ; ripe, Auguft and 
September. 

All the varieties of thefe trees bloffom early 
in the fpring, about the end of February and 
in March, arifing principally from the fides 
of the young fhoots of the former year, im- 
mediately from the eyes or buds ; alfo fome- 
times upon fpurs from the two years old 
wood; and the flowers are fucceeded by young 
fruit in April, increafing gradually in mag- 
nitude till July and Auguft, when they attain 
perfection ; obferving they Ihould be gather- 
ed before they become wholly foftVipe, other- 
wife they will cut mealy anil with no flavour-, 
but being gathered according as they difcovcr 
mature giowth, while the fruit remains mode- 
rately firm, they will then cat brifk and agree- 
ably flavoured. 

As ihcfc trees bloffom and fet their fruit 
early in fpring, often whilft lharp frofts and 
cutting blafls prevail, frequently deftroying 
moft of. the bloom and ncwly-fct fruit, fo that 
they fonietim.es have but very thin crops, for 
this real on they require a flickered, 



A huge roundilh fruit of j funny iituation in this country. In favourable 

feafuus, 
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feafons, however, they fometimes produce 
live times more fruit than they can nourilh 
or bring to due perfection ; in which cafe 
the fruit is always thinned when about the fize 
of ordinary cherries, or little fmaller or larger ; 
and thofe thinned otF are excellent for tarts. 

But the trees of moft of the forts require 
to be trained againft a warm wall, in order 
both to protect their early blofibm and young 
fruit from the injuries of the weather, and to 
promote the more early and perfect ripening 
of the Apricots ; they jvill fucceed in an can 
or weft afpect. It is, however, proper to al- 
low the early, and moft of the principal large 
kinds, a fouth wall ; and having them in dif- 
ferent afpects, effects a variation in the times 
of ripening. 

Some forts will alfo bear tolerably in efpa- 
liers and ftandards, particularly thr; Breda and 
Bruflels Apricot. 

Apricots are valuable fummer fruit for fe- 
veral different purpofes. Green and young 
for tans ; for which purpofe, being gathered 
before the ftone becomes hard, they make the 
moil excellenttarts or pies of any fruit fo early 
in the feafon. When ripe they are very fine ta- 
ble fruit, provided they are gathered before 
the)- become foft and mealy. And being pre- 
ferred in fugar are an excellent fweetmeat. 
Method of Propagation and general Culture. 
Thefe trees are propagated by budding upon 
any kind of Plum-ftocks. 

The flocks for this purpofe are raifed from 
the ftones of the fruit, fown in the autumn in 
beds of light earth two inches deep ; they will 
come up next fpring ; and in autumn or (pring 
following, the plants will be fit to plant out in 
nurfcry-rows ; and in a vear or two they will 
be fit to bud for dwarfs for walls, &c. but 
for half ftandards and ftandards they muft 
have three, four, or five years' growth, and 
trained up with flcms from three or four to 
fix feet high ; though fometimes the budding 
for ftandards is performed low in the ftock, 
and the tuft fhoot trained up for a ftem. 

The budding is performed in Auguft, being 
careful to procure fhoots from which to take 
the buds from trees of the bed forts, as 
proved by the fruit they bear ; performing the 
work of budding them in the ufual way (fee 
Inoculation). The buds will not {hoot 
till following fpring, at which time, before 
they begin to pufh, head down the flock a 
little above the infertion of the hud ; foon 
after which, the buds will fhoot and advance 
rapidly, and by autumn form a large ihoot of 
a yard or more long; and the trees arc then 
proper for planting out for good, cfpccially 
the dwarfs intended for wall trees ; or fomc 
may remain a year or two longer in the nur". 



fery, and trained in a proper expanfion for 
planting againft walls ; and others for ftand- 
ards; obferving, that whether they remain 
in the nurfcry, or arc tranfplanted into the 
garden, the above firft fhoot from the bud 
muft, in March following, be headed down 
to four or five eyes, to procure lower hori- 
zontals, as obferved of the Plums and Cherries. 

"When, however, thofe intended for wall- 
trees are of one year's growth, with their firft 
fhoots or head entire, they are of a very pro- 
per fize for planting out finally where they are 
to remain. They may be planted any time in 
open weather from October until the begin- 
ning of March, chufing a foudi wall for the 
early and fome other kinds, to come in for- 
ward ; but as thofe expofed to the full fouth 
fun are apt to become foon mealy, it may be 
proper to plant a principal fupply againft eaft 
and weft walls. 

They do not require any particular foil or 
comport, but will fucceed in any common 
foil of a garden; previoufly, if for a full planta- 
tion, trenching the border two fpades deep. 

Plant them in a range clofe along the wall, 
at eighteen feet diftance, with their heads en- 
tire for the prefent, which fatten either to die 
wall or to ftout ftakes, one to each tree, to 
preferve them fteady until fpring, when they 
muft have their firft pruning, &cc. 

Their management, after being planted in 
the garden, is as follows ; in die firft place 
obferving that if the trees are only one year 
old, with their firft head from the bud entire, 
they muft be headed down in the fpring, as 
aforcfaid, to four or five eyes, to force out 
branches below ; after this give the trees wa- 
ter in dry weather, and they will readily pufh 
out (hoots from all the remaining eyes, which 
in fummer nail up regularly to the wall at their . 
full length; and if any fore-right or back 
fhoots come out, rub them off, being careful 
to continue the regular fhoots to the wall all 
fummer and the following winter ; and in 
fpring fhorten each fhoot to about eight, ten, 
or twelve inches, according to their flrength, 
leaving the lowcrmoft ones, on each fide, ra- 
ther the Jongcft ; this pruning diort being ftill 
ncccflnry in order to procure a farther fupplv 
of lower branches, that every part of the wall 
may ho occupied quite from the bottom ; hav- 
ing particular attention to prefcrve nearly an 
equal number of branches arranging on each 
fide of the tree, and nail them clofe to the wall 
horizontally, four, five, or fix inches afundcr. 
The fummer following, each horizontal will 
pufh out three or four, or more, new fhoots, 
of which, if any rife fore-right and behind the 
branches, rub them off early in the foafon, 
and nail in ull the regular fide ihoots, at full 
length, 
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length, all fummer, except it is neceffary to 
pinch any particular (hoot early in the fum- 
mer to fill a vacancy as foon as poflible. In 
the winter ' pruning examine if there be any 
fuperfluities or irregular growths left in fum- 
mer; cut them out dole, and let all the regular- 
placed neceflary (hoots be fhortened, though 
they fhould not now be pruned fo fhort as in 
the two firft years, only cutting each fhoot 
according to its ftrength, from about eight 
ten, to fifteen or eighteen inches long ; i 
we may nowfuppoie the head of the tree to be 
tolerably well formed; fhould therefore prune 
fo as to obtain a farther fupply of wood, and a 
production of fruit; remarking, that as thefe 
trees bear principally upon the wood of a yea: 
' old, it is eligible to train in a general fupply of 
young fhoots, of each year, in every part ; the 
lame fhoots producing, at the fame time, both 
a crop of fruit and a fupply of wood for next 
year's bearing ; ftill remembering that the an- 
nual fupply of wood muft always be fhortened 
in the winter pruning ; for if left entire, they 
would produce only fome moots near the top, 
and leave the bottom naked, fo as, in a few 
years, the whole tree would become very thin 
of heat ing wood below, and bear only a little 
towards the extreme parts of. the branches 
this therefore determines that, in winter prun- 
ing, the fhoots fhould always be more or lefs 
fhortened according to the ftrength of the tree, 
fituation and ftrength of the refpective fhoots, 
in order to obtain a neceflary fucceffion of 
young wood annually in proper filiations, fo 
as to continue all parts of the tree from the 



bottom to the extremity, every way regularly 
filled therewith for bearing ; obferve, like- 
wife, that as thefe trees bear alfo upon fhort 
fpurs, arifing upon the two-years-old branch 
es, ,it is pioper to preferve them wherever 
they appear, only retrenching fuch as project 
confiderably fore-right ; leaving all thofe of 
one or two inches long, keeping in mind how- 
ever that the young fhoots, of one year'! 
growth, are the principal bearers : thofe pro- 
duced one year bear fruit the next, and a ge- 
neral fupply muft be cveiy year retained, and 
not fhortened in fummer, which would force 
out laterals from every eye, and fpoil the 
fhoots for next year's bearing; but in winter 
pruning, a general fltortcning, more or lefs, is 
Decenary, and the whole tree then regularly 
nailed to the wall, 

Obferve, they muft he pruned twice every 
year, a fummer and a winter priming. 

The fummer pruning confifts in reform- 
ing the irregularity of the numerous fhoots 
annually produced in this feafon, beginning 
in May or early in June, and rub or cut off 



clofe all fore-right and back (hoots, and all 
evident fuperfluities and very rude growths ; 
retaining, however, in every part, a full flip ■ 
ply of the regular fide-fhoots, as fucceflion- 
wood for the next year's bearing, training them 
in at full length, as before directed, to remain 
rill the winter pruning; for it is of import- 
ance to leave doubly more, at leaft, than a 
fufficiency of the well-placed fhoots at this 
feafon, to have plenty in every part to choofe 
from in the general winter pruning. See 
Pruning. 

And the winter pruning comprehends a 
general reform among all the branches and 
flioots, fuch as the retrenching all worn-out 
and old naked branches ill furnifhed with 
bearing wood, as they from time to time oc- 
cur, to make room for thofe furnifhed with 
proper young fhoots of the preceding fummer ; 
at the fame time felecting and retaining, in 
every part, the beft of -the laid fhoots for next 
fummer's bearing, cutting out clofe all the 
fuperfluous or unneceffary and ill-placed flioots, 
and cut out alfo or reduce part of the former 
year's bearers and unfruitful old branches in 
ery part of the tree, to make due room to 
train the neceffary fupply of young wood at 
proper diftances ; being careful, in retrenching 
the old wood occaiionally, to prune it down 
either to a young moot, or to fome convenient 
branch it fupports, which is furnifhed with 
one or more fuch fhoots, fo as every branch 
may alfo terminate in a young fhoot for . its 
leader, cutting off all the fmall fhoots arifing 
from the fides of the main ones, and let the ge- 
neral fupply of young wood in every pait be 
now fhortened moderately, according to their 
ftrength, for the reafons before given. The 
fmaller fhoots cut to about eight or teu inches, 
the middling ones to twelve or fifteen, and the 
ftrong flioots to eighteen inches or two feet 
long, pruning them generally to a wood-bud, in 
order to obtain a fhoot at the end for a leader, 
Inch will draw nourifhmcnt to the fruit. 
Cut out alfo all dead wood and cankered parts, 
and decayed fpurs and ftumps ;: then, as foon 
as one tree is pruned, let it be directly nailed, 
which fhould now be performed with great 
regularity, training all the branches, &c. 
horizontally, as ftraight and clofe to the wall 
poflible, at equal diftances. See Pruning. 
Obferve, when any of thefe trees are of a 
ftrong vigorous growth, they fhould be treat- 
ed according to their nature ; in fuch cafe, 
therefore, it is advifahlc to leave the flioots 
thicker or more abundant than in moderate 
fliooting trees, and flioiten them lefs in pro- 
portion, that by dividing the fap among many, 
and a greater extent ofbnmchcs, it checks the 
Y luxuriancy 
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luxuriancy which would take place ina fmall- 
er number. 

For the more we prune the" (hong young 
wood in a luxuriant tree, or the Ihoots much 
fhortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
fhoot, and produce but very little fruit. 

But the natural inclination of very vigo- 
rous trees mould in fonic meafure be indulged, 
bv training as many branches, as can be con- 
veniently laid in, and fhortening them but 
moderately, i'ome very luxuriant ones hardly 
at all; which being practifed two or three 
years, it will reduce them to a moderate growth 
and good ftotc of bearing, when they may be 
treated in the common way. 

But as the management of this tree, and tin 
Peach and Nectarine, at nearly fimilar, ii 
rei'peit to pruning, &c. as they all bear on 
the voung wood, we refer to that article, 
where more particulars of pruning and training 
thefe kind of trees are exhibited, which, for 
the general part may be applied to the Apricot- 
tree. See Amxgh AW sPerJica. 

Old Apricot wall-trees mould be well at- 
tended to in pruning, whereby to continue 
them in a good fruitful ftate, by encouraging 
young wood in proper abundance ; for by this 
care, the trees will not only more certaiuly 
produce abundant crops, but the fruit of old 
trees generally ripen earlier, with a peculiar 
richer, vinous flavour; therefore obferving, 
that as thefe old trees are apt to tun up naked 
below in the main branches* fhould he care- 
ful, when young wood advances in thefe parts, 
and all vacant fpaccs, to preferve it according- 
ly, ptuned and trained in regularly, both as 
fucceflional bearers, and to furoilh future fup- 
plies of new {hoots for the fame occaiion, fo 
as to continue all parts of the tree, from bot- 
tom upward, regularly fumtfhed with bear- 
ing wood. 

Standard Apricots are fometimes planted, 
and in fome favourable fcafons bear plentifully, 
particularly the Breda and BruJJils Apricot, 
either in half or full ftandards ; the half ftand- 
ards will be more out of the power of the 
winds and cold air. 

They mould be planted in a (heltcrcd warm 
fituation in the full fun, that they may have 
the greater chance of letting a good crop of 
truit, and of ripening more effectually with a 
xich flavour; and their culture in the order of 
growth is nearly the fame as that of other 
itandard fruit-trees ; they require but little 
pruning, or only to reduce or retrench any 
very irregular growth, or out-growing ram- 
bler, or occahonally to regulate confufed 
crowding branches, and to cut out cafual dc 
cayed wood ; all which is performed generally 



in winter ; but, except in the above occafions 
permit the general branches to advance moftly 
in their natural growth; and in favourable 
leafons, in fpring, the trees will produce abun- 
dant crops, in good perfection. 

Prctccling the bloffom and young fruit.— As 
Apricot-trees againft walls bloffom very early, 
both bloffom and young fruit are very liable to 
injury from froft and cutting blafts ; it is there- 
fore advifable to afford occafional protection, 
in unfavourable fealons, to foiue of the for— 
warded and mofl valuable kinds, either with 
mats, fufpended over the trees, or twigs of 
evergreens ftuck between the branches, begin- 
ning the covering as foon as the bloffom begins 
to expand, and continue it till the fruit arc 
fairly fet ; the mats to be ufed on nights and 
bad weather, but the evergreens to remain 
conftantly till all danger is part, obferving the 
fame methods as directed for the peach and 
nectarines. See Amvgdalus Perjica. 

Thinning the fruit. — In fome "favourable 
feafons thefe trees fet many more fruit than 
can attain perfection ; and as they fometimes 
are placed, very clofe, or often in clufters, and 
fitting clofe to the branches without any 
yielding footftalks as in cherries, &c. they, in 
their advancing growth, would both impo- 
verifh and thrult one another off ; and there- 
fore,, thefe fruit,, and peaches and nectarines, 
are principally the only forts as require any 
material thinning ; ana which in wall-trees, 
particularly when in fuperabundance, fhould 
not be omitted, and the thinning is alfo pro- 
per occafionally in ftandards in fome degree ; 
generally beginning to thin them when about 
the fize of large cherries or but little bigger, 
which fhould be done with great regularity, 
leaving the largeft, faireft, and beft Gtuated, to 
grow to maturity, moftly ail fingly^or at lcafl 
never more than two at the fame eye, but mofl 
commonly fingle in the large kinds ; as direct- 
ed in thinning peaches. 

Thofc thinned off make moft excellent 
tarts, and fhould always be faved for that pur- 
pofc, and for which occafion they may be 
thinned by degrees, both in. wall-trees and 
ftandards ;' not, however, in the former iu 
particular, to leave the fupcrabundant fruit to 
grow large in any confidcrablc degree, nor 
in g^rcat quantity, to rob the continuing crop 
of its proper nouiifhmcnt ; and for this faid 
ufc, they fhould always be gathered before 
they floneor harden in the heart, or middle. 
Of forcing Apricots for earlitji Produclion. 
By forcing we obtain Apricots in the moft 
eaily fcafon, May, June, and July, fometimes 
two months bctorc their natural production, 
effected by having trees of proper forts in 
forcing- 
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forcing- houfcs, or hot-walls, worked by fire, 
or bark-bed, or fometimes both. 

The trees for this purpofe". are commonly 
dwarfs, trained principally in the order of wall 
or efpaiier trees, or fometimes in fmall low 
ftandards : all generally trained trees in the full 
ground, till advanced to fome tolerable degree 
of bearing in a moderate production ; and 
being then planted, fome in the borders of the 
forcing-houfe and hot- wall, are trained in the 
manner of wall-trees, generally to a light open 
rreillis ; and fome alfo, in a forcing houfe, in 
fmall dwarf ftandards, placed forward ; or 
occafionally fome of fimilar growth, planted 
in pots, are introduced in the fame fituation ; 
and in all of which, the trees being fubftantial- 
iy well frefli- rooted in their places, arc forced 
at the proper feafon by means either of fire- 
heat, or bark-bed, or fometimes both occa- 
fionally in forcing-houfes, but in hot-walls 
nioflly by fire-heat. 

All forcing-houfes and hot-walls have 
flues for fire-heat, and fometimes the former 
h3vc a pit for a bark-bed ; but where none, the 
whole bottom fpace is of good earth, as ob- 
ferved of the Cherry forcing-houfe, and the trees 
planted therein, generally in afiimblage with 
peaches, nectarines, plums, &c. as the fame 
degree of heat is applicable to die whole in the 
requiiite temperature for forcing. 

The feafon to begin the forcing is prin- 
cipally in January, or early in February : 
when, or rather fome little time before, the 
glaffes are (hut clofe ; and at the proper time, 
the fires are made in the furnace moderately 
every evening and morning, to heat the flues 
in a proper degree, to difpenfe a moderate re- 
gular heat, to warm the internal air to a rc- 
quifite temperature, which forwards the trees 
accordingly to early bloflbming and fruiting; 
they having admiflion of frefti air moderately 
in hue days, more freely when a warm fun ; 
and fometimes watered both in the earth, and 
oocafionally over the branches after the blof- 
i'om is part, and the fruit fairly fct ; which 
hereby, in the whole, advance's in forward 
growth, and attains early perfection, fix 
weeks or two months, or more, before its 
natural feafon. See Forcing-Frames, cVc 
Laurel Kinds. 

Prunus Laure-cera/us, or Laurel-tree. 

Under this head are ranged two beautiful 
evergreen trees for ornamental plantations, 
viz. Common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. 

The fpecics arc, 

I. Pirn N us Lnuro-cnnjus. 

Cherrv-l>(t)\ or the Common Laurel-ttvt.] 
(hows "'twenty feet high or more ; very 
branchy almoft from the bottom, making 



ftrong green fhoots ; large, oblong, ftifF, ftiin- 
ing, evergreen leaves, having two glands at the 
back, and long chillers of fmall white flowers, 
fucceeded by large roundifh-oval black berries; 
flowering in April, and the fruit ripens in 
September, or beginning of October, but is not 
good to eat. 

Varieties.] Gold-flriped leaved — Silver-ftrip- 
ed leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties are fome of the 
moft beautiful evergreens in nature ; arc of a 
fine free growth ; -the leaves fingularly large 
and elegant, remaining all the year. 

It is a native of the Eaft, about the Black 
Sea ; but is very hardy, and thrives here in 
any fituation. 

2. Prunus lufitanica. 

Portugal Laurel.'] Grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, forming a very branchy full head, 
having the young branches of a reddifh co- 
lour ; oblong-oval, thick, dark-green, eglan- 
dulous, evergreen leaves, and loofe bunches of 
fmall white flowers, fucceeded by roundifli 
black berries; flowering in June, and the 
fruit ripens in autumn: not eatable. 

Both thefe fpecies are noble evergreens ; 
are commonly confidered .as fhrubs, but are 
of the tree kind ; the Common Laurel, in par- 
ticular, becomes a large tree in its native foil, 
and the fouthem parts of Europe, where there 
are whole woods of it ; both the fpecies, how- 
ever, thrive here, which, in many places arc 
arrived to fome confiderable fixe, and are 
great ornaments to our fhrubberies and other 
plantations, appearing elegantly green and 
beautiful the year round. 

They are hardy, and rarely injured by in- 
clement weather, except in very fevere win- 
ters, which fometimes kills the young fhoots 
and outer leaves. 

They profper in any common foil, and in 
any expofurc ; the Common Laurel, in parti- 
cular, will grow almoft anywhere, even under 
thady trees, or againft fences. 

Both the fpecies are moft excellent furni- 
ture for all ornamental plantations, in aflem- 
blage with the evergreen tribe in particular ; 
and fome dilpofed towards the fronts of de- 
ciduous plantations have alfo a moft beautiful 
effect. Clumps and plantations of 'the Com- 
mon Laurel in lawns, parks, or any out 
grounds, arc alfo very beautiful ; and as ir 
profpers in almoft any fituation, and being a 
fa ft grower, may be employed to conceal any 
difagrecablc fence or other unfightlv object ; 
in all which ways they will appear moft 
beautiful, at all feafons, with their noble, 
large, evergreen foliage. 

Hedges are fometimes formed of this tree 
5 V 2 for 
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for ornament ; but where this is pra&ifecl, the 
hedge fhould not be trimmed with garden- 
ihears, which would mangle and fpoil the 
beauty of their large leaves ; therefore all ne- 
ccflary cutting ihould be performed with a 
knife, in order to prcferve the leaves entire, 
and thus the hedge will make a very fine ap- 
pearance. 

The common Laurel is alfo fometimes 
trained with a fingle clean ftem, to form, tall 
dandards ; and in which order of growth, are 
proper both to introduce in decorating planta- 
tions, in affemblage with other . ornamental 
tree kinds, and in forcft-iree plantations, ei- 
ther in aflemblage with others of the ever- 
green tribe, or iome feparately in diftindt com- 
partmenrs. 

Ir. has been hinted by fome that the leaves 
:md fruit of thefe trees are of; a noxious qua- 
lity : but fo far from being poifonous, the 
leaves of the common Laurel are often ufed 
in die kitchen to put into cuftards, &c. which 
gives them a moll agreeable bitteri/h flavour ; 
and the berries are often put into brandy ; 
though drong diftillations thereof, improperly 
adminiftered, have proved hurtful. 

The feafon for planting thefe trees may be 
any time in open weather, from the latter end 
of September or beginning of October, till 
March, or beginning or middle of April, 
though October and beginning of November 
is the moft fuccefsful feafon, or alfo in any of 
die fpring months, in open mild weather. 
Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of thefe beautiful trees is 
very eafy, by feed and cuttings: but as cut- 
tings are the moft expeditious mode of propa- 
gation, they are moft commonly raifed by 
that method. 

By Seed. — In autumn, when the feeds or 
berric3 arc ripe, low them in beds of light 
earth, near an inch deep, and allow them 
fome protection in feverc trolls in winter, 
either by hooping and matting the bed, or co- 
vering it with any dry long litter; hut let 
them remain uncovered all mild weather ; with 
this care the plants will come up in the 
fpring, giving occafional waterings in dry 
weather; and in tlw autumn or fpring follow- 
ing, when the feafon is fettled, plant them out 
in nurfery-rows to remain two or three years, 
or till wanted for any plantation. 

By Cuttings.— Tins is a fure and very ex- 
peditious method of railing thefe evergreens ; 
the young flioots ftrikc freely, and foon com- 
mence proper plants. In Auguft or Septem- 
ber, in moid weather, procure a quantity of 
cuttings of the fame year's (hoots, cutting them 
off from about eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen 



inches long, with about an inch of the old wood 
to the bottom of each cutting if poffible, though 
this is not indifpenfably neceffiiry : having 
procured the cuttings, ftrip off the lea ves 
from the lower part, and then plant them in 
a fhady border, in rows twelve inches afunder, 
planting each cutting half or two thirds into 
the ground ; give water in dry weather, and 
probably thofe planted in Auguft will be root- 
ed the fame year ; they, s however, will be all 
well rooted next fummer, and fhoot at top, 
perhaps a foot long, by the following autumn, 
at which time, or in. the fpring after, they 
may be tranfplanted or bedded out in wide 
nurfery rows, to acquire ftrength for final 
tranfplantation. 

In both the above methods of propagating 
thefe trees, they, may be trained either bulhy, 
of a lhrub-like growth, or trimmed up to a 
lingle ftem for ftandards. 

PSIDIUM, Guava-tree. 

Two exotic trees of the Indies are the prin- 
cipal fpecies of this genus, and are retained 
here in doves for variety, garnilhed with oval 
and oblong leaves, and pentapetalous flowers. 

Clals and order, Icofandr'ia A'lonogynia. 

CharaBers.'] Calyx is monophyllous, 
campanulatc, and five-parted at top.' Co- 
rolla, five oval, concave, patent petals. 
Stamina, twenty or more fliort filaments 
and fmall antheras. Pistillum, a roundiflx 
germen under the calyx, long ftyle and fim- 
ple ftigma. Pericardium, a large, oval, 
baccaceous fruit, having numerous fmall feeds* 

The fpecies are, 

1 . Ps I D I U M pyrifcrum. 

Pear-fruited PJidium.] Rifes with a woody 
thick trunk, branching twenty feel high, 
having quadrangular branches and a fmooth 
bark, narrow, oval, obtufc, oppofite leaves, 
and the pedunculi having one flower, fuc- 
ceeded by an oblong pear-lhapeu fruit. 

2. Psid I U M pomifcrum. 
Apple-fruited Pfidium.] Grows twenty feet 

high ; narrow, oblong, pointed leaves, and 
the pedunculi terminated by three flowers, fuc- 
cccilcd by apple-fhapcd fruir. 

Thefe plants tnuft be kept in pots, and al- 
ways placed in the flove. 

They are propagated by feed obtained from 
the Weft Indies, (own in pots and plunged 
in a bark-bed ; and when the plants arc come 
up three or four inches high, plant them in 
feparate pots, and manage as other exotics 
of the dove. 

PSORA LEA. 

This genus furniflics fome fhruhhy exotics 
for the grccn-houlc, and fometimes 'retained 
in ftovc collections, garnilhed with pinnated 
and 
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and trifoliate leaves, and papilionaceous 
flowers. . 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decahdria. 

Characters. ~\ Calyx is monophyllous and 
five-parted, having the lower fegments twice 
the length of the others. Corolla is papi- 
lionaceous and pentapetalous. Stamina, 
ten diadelphous filaments and roundifh 
antherae. Pistillum, a linear germen, 
fubulate, long, afcending flyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a compreffed pod, 
having one kidney-fhaped feed. 

The moft noted fpecies are, 

1. Psora lea pinnata. 

Pinnated African Pforalea.'] Rifes with a 
woody foft flem, branching five or fix feet 
high, pinnated leaves of three or four pair of 
narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one, and 
at the axillas clofe-litting blue flowers with 
white keels. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

2. Psoralea bituminofa. 

Bituminous Italian Pforalea.'] Rifes with 
a fhrubby ftalk, branching fparingly, about 
two or three feet high, trifoliate or three- 
lobcd leaves of a bituminous fcent ; and blue 
flowers in clofe heads. Grows in Italy and 
in France. 

3. Psoralea aculeata. 

Prickly African Pforalea.'] Rifes with a 
fhrubby branching flem three or four feet 
high, trifoliate leaves, having wedge-fhaped 
lobes, terminating in a recurved (harp point, 
and the branches terminated by roundifh 
heads of blue flowers.- Grows in Ethiopia. 

4. Psoralea cytif aides. 

Cytifus-like, Cape Pforalea."] Grows with 
a fhrubby ftem and branches, pinnated, three 
and five-lobcd leaves, and axillary clutters of 
flowers. 

• Thefc plants flower here every fummer ; 
the firft fort greateft part of that feafon, and 
the others in July and Auguft ; all of which 
are fuccceded by feeds in autumn. 

Keep them in pots in order for removing 
into the green-houl'e in winter. 

They arc propagated by feeds, fown in a 
hot-bed in the fprmg ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, prick them in 
fcparate fmall pots, and gradually hardened 
to the open air, fo as to bear it fully by the 
end of Mayor beginning of June. 

They may alio" be propagated by cuttings 
any time in fummer, planted in pots and 
plunged in a little heat, or covered clofe 
with hand-glades, lhaded from the fun, and 
watered. 

PTELEA, Shrub Trefoil. 

The plants are of the Ihrnb kind, confiil- 
?ng of two fpecies only, one for the fhrub- 
3 



bery, the other for the flove, garni (hed with 
trifoliate and Ample leaves, and tetrapetalous 
flowers in bunches. 

Clafs and order, Tctrandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calvx is fmall and cut 
into four parts. Corolla, four oval-lan- 
ceolate fpreading petals. Stamina, four 
awl-fhaped filaments, having roundifh an- 
thers:. Pistillum, a roundifh comprefied 
germen, fhort flyle, crowned by two obtufe 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, a roundifh biiocu- 
lar membrane, having two feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1 . Pt e l e a trifoliata. 

Trifoliate Pie lea, or Carolina Shncb Trefoil.] 
Hath a fhrubby upright flem, dividing into 
a branchy head eight or ten feet high, co- 
vered with a fmooth purplifn bark, trifo- 
liate leaves formed of oval-fpear-fhaped fo- 
lioles, and the branches terminated by large 
bunches of greenifli-white flowers, fucceeded 
by roundifh, bordered capfules. 

2. Ptelea vifcofa. 

Vifcous Indian Ptelea.] Rifes with feveral 
ftrong fhrubby flems, branching erectly 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having a light- 
brown bark ; fpear-fhaped, flit?, fimple 
leaves ; and the branches terminated by cluf- 
ters of greenifh flowers. 

The fiFir fpecies is a hardy deciduous 
fhrub, and a proper plant for the fh rubbery 
and other ornamental plantations, .to increafe 
the variety. 

The fecond fort being of the temperature 
of flove exotics, muft be kept moflly in (he 
hot-houfe, except about two or three months 
in the heat of fummer, when they may be 
fct in the open air. 

The firft fort is propagated by feed, layers, 
and cuttings. 

By Seed. — In March, or beginning of 
April, fow the feed in a bed of light mould, 
half an inch deep ; or to bring them as for- 
ward as poffible, may fow them in pots, 
and plunge them in a moderate hot-bed, jult 
to bring up the plants an inch or two high : 
give ocrafional waterings all fummer, and 
protection from fevere fro ft in winter; and in 
fpring following plant them out in nurfery- 
rows, to acquire ftrength for final tranlplanta- 
tion. 

By Layers. — Perform this in autumn ; 
cluifo the young (hoots, give them a fmall 
flit underneath, then lay them in the earth, 
and they will he rooted in a year's time. 

By Cuttings. — In the fpring cut ofF a 
quantity of young (hoots, plant them thick 
in pots, which plunge in any Itot-hcd, or in 
a bark-bed, jult to'llrike them: they will 
iVuhly 
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readily root, and be fit to tranfplam the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

The fecond fpecies is propagated commonly 
by feeds : fow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them in feparate 
pots, plunging them alio in the hot-bed, or 
in the bark-bed of the ftove. 

PULMONARIA, Lung-wort. 

The plants are hardv, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, medical and flowery 
plants, riling with annual ftalks, from about 
ten or tv> elve inches to a foot and half long, 
having oval and heart and ipear - fhaped 
leaves, and terminated by bunches of penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-comed, quinquedented, and permanent. 
Corolla is monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, 
with a cylindric tube, and trie limb half cut 
into five obtufe, erect, patent fegments. 
Stamina, five fhort filaments, having erec.1 
connivent antherae. Pistillum, a four-part- 
ed germen, one filiform ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, none; four roundifh 
feeds lodged in the pcrfiftent calyx. 

There are about fix fpecies : fome are cul- 
tivated for medicine, others to increafe the 
variety of the herbaceous collection. 

The mod material fpecies are, 

1. Pulmonaria officinalis. 

Common Officinal Spotted Lung-wort.] Hath 
the root crowned with oval-heart-fhaped, 
rough, white-fpotted leaves, and upright 
ftalks near a foot high, terminated by bunches 
of red, purple, and blue flowers. 

It is cultivated both for medicine and for 
variety in the garden : — is good for difordcrs 
of the lungs, coughs, and confumptions. 

2. Pulmonaria angufiifolia. 
Namxu-leavtd Lung-wort ] Hath narrow, 

fpear-thaped, hairy, radical leaves; upright 
ftalks alxiut a foot high, terminated by 
bunches of flowers, becoming of a fine blue 
colour. 

3. Pulmonaria virgin'tca. 

Virginian Lung-wort ] Riles with upright 
ftalks about a foot and half high ; fpcar- 
fhaped, obtufe, fmooth leaves ; and the Hulks 
terminated by cluftcrs of blue flowers. 

Varieties.'] With red flowers, — purplc- 
fiowcrcd, — white- flowered. 

All thefe fpecies flower in April and May, 
and the feeds ripen in June and July. 

They arc all perennial in root, which is of 
the fibrous kind ; but they arc annual in flalk, 
riling in the fpring, and after having flower- 
ed and perfected Iced, they decay : they art- 



very hardy plants, and will grow almoft any 
where, but delight mofl in fomewhat (hady 
lituations. 

They are propagated by feeds and by part- 
ing the' roots. 

By feeds. — Sow them in the fpring in any 
bed or border of common earth, and rake 
them in ; they will foon come up, and in 
July or Auguft put out the plants either 
where they are to remain, or in nurfery beds 
till October, then tianfplanted finally. 

By parting the roots. — Autumn, about Au- 
guft or September, is the proper time; but 
the fooner after they have done flowering, the 
better ; do not divide them too fmall, and 
plant the flips directly, and they will flower 
flrong the following fpring. 

PUNICA, Pomegranate tree. 

Two fpecies, of the tree and flirub kind, 
are the principal fpecies retained in our gar- 
dens, one a moderately hardy fruit, tree, the 
other a fomewhat tender ihrub, both of- them 
cultivated chiefly for variety ; are adorned 
with fpear-fhaped and linear leaves, and pen- 
tapetalous fine red flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
bell-fhaped, quinquedented at top, coloured, 
and permanent. Corolla, five roundifh, 
erect, fpreading petals, inferted into the calyx. 
Stamina, twenty or more fhort filaments 
having oblong andiera;. Pistillum, a 
germen under the receptacle, fingle ftyle, 
and a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
large, roundifh, applc-fhaped fruit, having 
nine cells filled with roundifh fucculent 
feeds. 

One of the fpecies, Common Pomegranate- 
tree, produces a very large eatable fruit called 
a Pomegranate, though they fcldom attain 
true perfection in this country. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Punic a granata. 

Common Pomcgranate-trcc.] Rifcs with a 
tree (lem, branching numcrmifly all the way 
from the bottom, growing eighteen or twenty 
feet high ; fpear-fhaped, narrow, oppotitc 
leaves; and the branches terminated by large 
mofl beautiful red flowers, fuccccdcd by 
large roundifh fruit, as big as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with foft pulp and 
numerous feeds. 

Varieties.] Large double- flowered, re- 
markably beautiful, — fli ipcd-floweml. 

Thefe trees arc deciduous, grow naturally 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where they 
ripen fruit abundantly ; in this country, how- 
ever, they require a warm lituation ; and 
if trained iiguinft a fouth wall, they will fomc- 
timcs 
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times produce full-fized fruit, though it rare- 
ly ripens with any tolerable flavour ; but as 
boththe flowers arid fruit make a fine appear- 
ance, a few of the trees merit culture in every 
good garden. 

They all flower abundantly in July, Au- 
guft, and September, and the fruit ripens in 
autumn. 

2. Punica nana. 

Dwarf American Pomegranate.] Riles with 
a fhrubby ftem, branching four or five feet 
high, narrow fhort leaves, and fmall red flow- 
ers, fucceeded by fmall fruit ; begins flower- 
ing in July, and continues till October. 

The firft. of thefe fpecies is a moderately 
hardy tree, and may be planted for ornament 
. in ftirubberies and other plantations for the 
beauty of their flowers ; but it is advifable to 
plant fome alfo againft a warm wall and train 
them like other wall-trees; they will generally 
flower more abundantly, and have a chance 
to ripen fruit ; it fliould be obferved, as they 
produce their flowers always on the young 
fhoots of the year, arifing principally from 
thofe of the year before, it. is therefore 
proper to train in plenty of the flrongeft beft 
placed (hoots of each year, which in winter 
fhould be fliortened to promote their furnilh- 
ing a greater fupply of young wood in fum- 
mer for flowering ; and let them be trained 
to- the wall at equal diftances, and managed 
nearly as directed for peaches and necta- 
rines, &c. 

The double-flowered variety produces much 
larger and more beautiful flowers than the 
others; it is therefore in greateft eftimation 
to cultivate for ornament. 

The fecond fort being rather tender, it is 
proper to plant it moftly in pots, in order to 
have flicker of a grcen-houfe in winter. 

Both the fpecies and varieties are propa- 
gated abundantly by layers ; autumn is the 
proper fcafon : chuling the young branches, 
give a little flit underneath at a bud, and lay 
them in the ufual way, giving occaiional water- 
ings in fummcr ; and by next autumn they will 
be well rooted, and fit to tranfplant in nurfery 
rows for two or three years, to get ftrength, 
and then planted where they arc to remain. 

Thofe of the common fort and varieties 
may be trained as flandards, cither as half or 
full flandards, or as dwarfs. 

But thofe dcfigncd for walls mull be ma- 
naged accordingly, as directed for peaches, 
&c. as aforefaid. 

PYRUS, Pear-tree, comprehending alfo 
the Applc-trce and Quince tree. 

The Pear, Apple, and Quince, were long 
confidcrcd as fo many diftinct genera : but the 
botanifts having difcovcred their charafltrs to 



be alike, have ranged them all as fpecies of 
the fame genus ; and as fuch we will alfo 
confider them, and arrange them accordingly: 
they are all of the tree kind, adorned with 
oblong and oval leaves and pentapetalous 
icofandrous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Jcofandria Pentagynia. 
.Characters.] - Calyx is monophyllous,- 
concave, divided into five fpreading fegments 
and permanent. Corolla, five large con- 
cave petals inferred into the calyx. Sta- 
mina, twenty, or more, fliort awl-fhaped 
filaments, having fimple anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a germen fituated under the calyx, 
fupporting five ftyles, having fimple ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a roundifli umbili- 
cated fruit with five membranaceous cells, 
each having one oblong fmooth feed or ker- 
nel. 

Agreeable to the above characters, the Ma~ 
lus, Apple-tree, and Cydonia, the Quince- 
tree, formerly confidered as diftin£t genera, 
are, according to the Linnasan fexual botany, 
retained as fpecies only of Pyrus : they are 
certainly all of the fame family ; for, befides 
their agreement in characters, all the three 
forts will readily take by grafting and budding 
upon one another ; however, as the Pear, 
Apple, and Quince, have always been confi- 
dered as different forts of fruit, each fort be- 
ing of a peculiar fhape and property, and 
each comprehending many varieties, we will 
arrange each fpecies and its varieties under a 
feparate head, viz. Pear Kinds, — Apple Kinds* 
— and Quince Kinds, all under the generic 
name Pyrus. 

Pear Kinds. 
I. Pyrus communis. 

Common Pear-tree.] Rifes with an upright 
large trunk branching thirty or forty feet high, 
in fome widely around, others more erectly, 
often forming a conical head ; oval-lanceolate, 
ferrated leaves, and corymbous clufters of 
white flowers from the fides of the fmaller and 
extreme branches, fucceeded by large fruit ex- 
tended at the bafe ; of different properties in the 
numerous varieties. 

The botanic defcription is — Pyrus with oval 
ferrated leaves, and flowers in a pedunculate 
corymbus. 

Varieties.] There is only one fpecies of this 
tree ; but it comprehends almoft endlefs varie- 
ties, all of which being of the above defcrip- 
tion, and bear their flowers and fruit uponfpurs 
arifing from the fides and extreme parts of the 
branches, when of from three or four to many 
years old, the fame branches and fpurs con- 
tinuing fruitful a great number of years ; the 
different varieties lurniihing fruit for ufc from 
the beginning or middle of July until May or 
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Jane next year; which, according to ' their 
times ot' ripening, may be divided into three 
chfil-s ; Summer Pears, Autumn Pears, and 
Winter Pears; the Summer Pears ripening 
in different lot rs from July until the middle or 
end of September, and are generally fit to eat 
from the tree, or at leafr, do not keep above 
a week or two before thev roc And the Au- 
tumn Pears attain perfcclion of full growth in 
September and October ; fome of which ripen 
maturely on the tree for immediate eating, in 
that i'eafoi), others, being gathered, require to 
lie fome time in the fruitery, and fome will 
keep two months: but all the Winter Pears, 
although they attain to their full growth on the 
tree hv'thc end of October, yet in the general 
pan they do not acquire perfection for eating 
till they are gathered and have lain fome time 
in the fruitery to mellow, fnme one, two, or 
three months, others longer ; lb that, in the 
different varieties, they attain maturity for 
eating from the end of November till April 
and May ; thofe of each clafs having different 
properties, fome being melting, others break- 
ing, fome mealy; and fome are hard and au- 
ftere and can be ufed only for kitchen ufes ; 
but our lift confifts moftly of eating Pears, 
with a few of the choiceft hard Pears for bak- 
ing and ftewing, &c. though any of the large 
eating Pears may alio he uied occafionally tor 
culinary purpofes, before they are quite ripe 
As manv of the fine forts were firft obtain- 
ed from France they are ftill continued in 
moll; catalogues by the Fiench names; ob- 
lerving that as the varieties of the fruit are very 
numerous, we (hall only give a lit! of die 

moll valuable, arranged in three clafles, 

Summer Pears, — Autumn Pears, — Winter 
Pears. 

Summer Ptars. 

Summer Pears are fuch as ripen for imme- 
diate eating off the trees, from the beginning 
or middle of July until the middle of Septem- 
ber, and continue but a fhort time in perfec- 
tion : fome of the carlieft forts keep good only 
a few davs before they become mealy and rot- 
ten ; and very tew of the forts will bit much 
above a fonuight ; but by having diffeicnt va- 
rieties, the fucccfiion may be continued two 
months or ten weeks, till fuccccded by the au- 
tumnal forts, which will continue for eating 
from the end of September tili Cbrilhnas. 

Little Mn/k P, t n .} A fmall, roundifh, yel- 
low fear of a mufky flavour, valuable for its 
early perfection : lipc, beginning or middle of 

July. 

Green C/tiffel Pair.} A fmallifh, nearly ob- 
long, light-green Pear, melting very juicy 
and agreeably flavoured: ripe, middle or cud 
of July ami beginning of Auguft. 



Red Mufcadclle, or Fairefl Supreme.'] A 
middle-fized, beautiful, red-flriped and yellow 
Pear, fomewhat firm, breaking juicy and rich 
flavoured; ripe, the end of July and begin- 
ning of Aug uft. 

Jargonelle Pear, commonly fo called, but is 
properly Cuijp Madame, ( Lady s-thigh ) .} A 
largilh, long, pyramidal, rulTety-grcen Pear, 
tinged with brown next the fun, having a fine, 
breaking, juicy pulp, of a moft delicious rich 
Havour ; is the bell fummer Pear in the world, 
and the tree a good bearer, both in ftandards, 
efpaliers, and againft walls : ripe towards the 
middle of Auguft. 

Cuiffe Madame Pear, commonly fo called, fre- 
quently called IVindfor Pear, but is properly the 
Jargonelle.] A fine, large, oblong, fmooth, 
yellowifh-green Pear, fometimes reddened next 
the fun, having a firm pulp tolerably juicy 
and agreeably relifhcd, though not high fla- 
voured, and is apt to become mealy when full 
ripe; but being a large handfome fruit, and 
the tree a remarkable good bearer, it highly 
merits culture, as one of the principal fum- 
mer Pears, and is particularly profitable for 
the fupply of the markets, and for which the 
trees are abundant in the gardens and orchards 
feveral miles round London, and in many- 
other places : ripe towards the middle of AU- 
guft. ?, :> 

Windfor Pear.] A' large pblongifh Pear, 
fomewhat fimilar to the laft mentioned, but 
generally more fwclling upwards, of a grcen- 
ifh-ycllow colour, having a foftilh pulp, but 
loon becomes mealy : ripe, middle or end of 
Auguft. 

This fort and the former bear a great re- 
femblance to each other; but this is rather 
ihorter and mote fwclling towards the crown. 

Great Blanquettc Pear.] A large, roundilh, 
yellowilh-grccn, fmooth Pear, having a loft 
juicy fleih of a rich flavour : ripe, beginning 
or middle ol Auguft. 

Little Rlanquettc Pear.] A fmall, roundifh, 
fmooth, y cllo wifh-gi ecu Pear: ripe, middle or 
end of Auguft. 

Early Rujfelet Pear.] A middle-fized, ob- 
long, reddiih Pear, melting and replete with 
liu.aiv juice : lipe .'.bout the middle of Aiunift. 

Mfk Ribim; or queen's Pear.} A fmall, 
roundifh, top-fhaped, ycllowilh-coloured Pear, 
tender, Iweet, and mufky: ripe, middle 01 end 
ofAugufl. 

Red Orange Pear.] A middle fi zed globu- 
lar l'car, reddened on the funny fide, the 
other green; melting and richly flavoured: ripe, 
end i-t Auguft. 

Ptrfumed Pear.] A middling, roundifh, 
deep-ic: l'car, (potted with brown, having a 
melting perfumed Hclh : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Orange 
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Orange Mufk Pear.] A large, round, yd-. 
low Pear, very good if eaten, from the tree, 
as foon as a little ripe : it ripens at the end of 
Auguft. 

Augujl Mufcat, or Royal Pear.] A largifh, 
globular, whitifh -yellow Pear, breaking, fu- 
gary' and perfumed, and one of the fineft Pears 
of the feafon : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Onion Pear.] A middlc-fized, globular, 
brown-fkinned Pear : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Salviati Pear.] A largifh, globular, flatted 
Pear, reddifh and yellow to the fun, and 
whitifli on the other fide, tender and agreea- 
bly flavoured fripe, beginning of September. 

Red Admirable Pear.] A large globula 
Pear, crimfon-coloured on the funny fide 
ripe, in September. 

Summer Bon Chretien, or Good Chrijlian.'_ 
A fine, large, oblong Pear, beautifully red- 
dened next the fun, and whitifh on the other 
fide, breaking and highly flavoured : ripe, be- 
ginning of September. 

Rofc Water Pear.] A middle-fized, globu- 
lar, brownifh-red, rough Pear, breaking and 
fineiy,flavoured : ripe, middle of September. - 
Summer Bergamot Pear.] Alargeft, round- 
flatted, green ifh-y ell ow Pear, melting and fu- 
gary: ripe, middle of September. 

Varieties.] There are two or three varieties 
of this fort that differ in fize, but are all of the 
Eergamot fhape. 

Orange Bergamot Pear.] A largifh, round, 
flatted, yellow Pear, reddifh next the fun. 
breaking and replete with perfumed juice 
ripe towards the end of September. 

Other Summer Pears are known by the fol- 
lowing names : Primitive Pear. — Catharine 
Pear, —St. James's Pear, — Crawford Pear,— 
Citron des Cannes, — Pear Piper, — Brute Pear. 
— Mufkdrone, — Lammas Pear,— Lemon Pear. 
-Green MiUkPear^-Long-italkedBlanciuctte, 
—Lord Chiney's green Pear, — Prince Pear. 

All the kinds of Summer Pears ripen on the 
trees fit for eating, but ihould be gathered be- 
fore they are too ripe. 

Autumnal Pears. 
Autumn Pears arc fnch that attain their full 
growth on the trees from about the middle and 
end of September till the end of October, and 
which alter being gathered gradually mellow 
and improve in flavour, and will keep fome a 
month, otheis fix weeks, and fome two 
months or loni;cr , being in eating in the dif- 
ferent varieties, fome in September, others 
principally in October, November, and De- 
cember. 

Autumn Berramrt Pea,:] A middle-)] /.cd. 
roun lilh, Hatted, ycllowilh-grecn Pear, faintly 
leddening next the lun, inciting, and of aridity 



perfumed flavour : ripe, the end of September 
or beginning of October, continuing good un- 
til the end of November. 

Swifs Bergamot Pear.] A middle-fized, 
rounding greenifh Pear, finely ftriped with 
red, melting and tolerably well flavoured: ripe, 
endofSeptember, continuing in eating till No- 
vember. 

Great Ruffelet Pear.] A large oblong brown 
and reddifh Pear, fometimes fpotted, having 
a tender rich pulp: ripe, middle or end of Sep- 
tember. 

Brown Beurre, or Beurre de Roy Pear.] 
A fine, large, oblong, ruflety, brown and 
greenifh Pear, very melting, juicy and fugary, 
and is one of the tineft Pears of 'the auturm : 
ripe, beginning of October, and keeps good till 
December. 

White Beurre Pern.] A large, roundifh, 
top-fhaped, whitifh-yellow Pear, melting, very 
uicy and good: ripe, beginning of October, 
and keeps till November. 

Red Beurre Pear.] A large, oblong, red- 
difh Pear, melting and very line: ripe, begin- 
ning of October. 

Green Sugar Pear.] A middle-fized, top- 
fhaped, fmooth, green Pear, full of a rich 
fugary juice : ripe, end of October, and keeps 
good all November. 

Mejjire Jean, commonly called Monfieur John 
Pear.) A largifh, nearly round, fwelling, 
brown Pear, with a rough fkin, having a 
breaking delicious pulp : ripe, end of October, 
continuing in perfection all November and 
part of December. 

Crafanne Pear.] A large, fomewhat globu- 
lar, flatted, greenifh-yellow, ruflety Pear, hol- 
lowed at the top, is remarkablv render and 
iwect, and may be ranked as. the fineft Pear 
of the feafon : ripe, end of October, keeping 
good till December. 

Sivan's-cgg Pear.] A moderately large, egg 
fhaped, duiky-greeu Pear, brownifh next the 
fun, is very juicy and agreeably flavoured: 
ripe, the middle and latter end of October, con- 
tinuing in tolerable perfection till near C/irilt- 

' forte Lon V ,t t Lo^ Green Pear, or Autumn 
Mouth water.] A large, 
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cv : ripe, in October, 
uinucs till I Member. 
vjw.V.f Pear.] A line large, f veiling, 
ped, givenilh-vellow lYai\ faintly fpo't- 
li red. having a tender good pulp'; is in 
•attng in November and December. 

G'rey Good-tcife Pear.} A middlc-ii/ed, 
roundifh, brownilh-red Peir, moderately ten- 
der and well-flavoured j is in eating from the 
end of October till December. 
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Ronffeline Pear, or Long-Jialked, late Ju- 
tttmnal Mufcat.] A large, oblong, long- 
italked Pear, reddifh on the funny fide, is ten- 
der and of a inufky flavour : in earing in the 
end of O&ober and part of November. 

Aftt/l-al Fleury Pear. ] A fmallifh, globular, 
browniih-red, long-tlalked Pear, tender and 
high flavoured: in earing from October till 
December. 

Tzvice-finvering Peer-tree.] It often pro- 
duces bloffom twice a year, the firft in the 
fprin::, and the fecond in Autumn, fo is pre- 
ferved in many gardens as a cuiiofity. 

Other varieties of autumnal Pears are — Be- 
ikieri Pear — Dean's Pear — Vicar's Pear — "Vine 
Pear — Autumn Rofe Pear — French Bergamot 
— Beurre Bergamot — Hamdcn's Bergamot — 
Brucas's Bergamo: — Ganfel's Bergamot, a fine 
late Pear— Poire Pendar, or Knrves Pear — 
Chat Brule, or Burnt-cat Pear — Auchin Pear — 
Swifs Bergamot — Longueville Pear — Scotch 
Bergamof— Pound Pear, very large. 

All the autumn Pears fhould have their full 
growth on the tree, but not hang till quite 
ripe, which is the middle or end of Septem- 
ber and in October, being their feafon of full 
growth. 

Winter Pears. 
Winter Pears arrive to full growth about 
the middle and end of October , and fame late 
forts the beginning of November, but do not at- 
tain maturity for eating until they have lain 
fome confiderable time in the houfe, fome a 
month or fix weeks, others two or three 
tpooths or more, before they ripen, as obferv- 
ed below in their description, fo that they fuc- 
ceed one another in perfection generally from 
about November and December until May. 

By the Winter Pears being fo long acquir- 
ing perfection after gathered from the tree, 
many pcrfons have thought them fit only for 
culinary ufes ; but moft of the following lift 
are very fine eating Pears, after having lain 
the proper time to mellow. 

St. Germain Pear.] A large, long, ycllow- 
ifh-grcen, extraordinary fine Pear, of the 
melting fiigary kind : in eating from Decem- 
ber until Fcbniarv. 

Bejfi ChuumtnUle Pear.] A large oblong 
Pear, having one (ide purplifh, the other of a 
whitifli-grccn colour, is melting, of a very 
rich delicious flavour : in eating from Decem- 
ber until March or April. 

Martin See, or D>y Martin Pear.] A large, 
oblong, mffcty-ieddilh Pear, U breaking, 
fome what dry, but of a fine perfumed flavour: 
in eating, end of November, December and 
January. 

Co/mar Pear.} A large, fwclling, flat-top- 



ped, greenifh-yellowPear, fpotted with yellow; 
is tender and' exceedingly fine flavoured : in 
eating from December till January or Fe- 
bruary. 

SpaniJJi Bon Chretien.] A large pyramidal 
purple and yellow Pear, having many dark 
fpots on the purple fide ; is a fine Winter Pear, 
ready for eating the end of December, con- 
tinues good near two months. 

J'"trgolettfe Pear. ] A large, oblong, greenifh- 
vellow Pear, fomctimcs brownifli next the fun, • 
is an excellent fruit : in eating from the be- 
ginning or middle of December until the end 
of January. 

Dauphine Pear.] A middlc-fizcd, roundifh, 
top-fhaped, fmooth, yelbwifh-green Pear, 
having a melting, fugary, mufky pulp: in eat- 
ing the end of November, continuing in per- 
fection all December and molt purt of Janu- 
ary. 

TVmter Verte Longtie Pear.] .A longifh, 
green - coloured, fmooth, fpotted, exceeding 
good Pear ; in eating the end of December and 
January, Sec. 

Winter Beurre Pear.] Arhlddling-fized, ob- 
long, yellowifli, red-fpotted, very fine Pear ; 
ready for eating in December and January. 

Epine cTHyver, or Winter Thorn iW..J 
A large, long, pyramidal whitifh-greenPear; 
is melting, and in fine eating . from December 
till February. 

Martin Sire, cr Lord Martin Pear.] A 
large, roundifh, irrcgularly-fwelling, fmooth 
Pear, red on one fide, the other yellow ; is 
breaking and of a. perfumed flavour: in eating 
in December and January. 

Winter Bergamot Pear.] A middle-fized, 
roundifh, greenifh-yellow Pear : in eating 
from the end of November until the fpring. 

Holland Bergamot.] A large, round, grcen- 
ifhPear, having a tender rich pulp; in eating 
from January till April. 

Winter Bon Chretien.] A very large, long 
pyramidal, -ycllowifh-grecn Pear, having of- 
ten an uneven furface ; is breaking, very juicy, 
remarkably fweet and ric h flavoured, and often 
proves the heft Winter Pear in the collection: 
in eating from February till April or May. 

German Mufeat Pear.] A middlc-fiy.ccl, ob- 
long, ninety-red Pear, having a melting rich 
pulp : in eating from February till May or 

fcajltr Bergamot Pear.] A large, roundifh, 
flat-topped, grccnifh Pear, having many t ough 
fpots, is of the breaking kind ; and is in eating 
from Frcbruary till April or May. 

Whiter Rujj'clct Pear.] A middle-lived, 
longith Pear, red on one fide, the other of 
a grccnifli-yellow, is melting and agreea- 
bly 
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bly reliflied : in eating in January, March, 
dec. 

St. Martial Pear.] A 'longifh, oblong, 
fmooth Pear, one ilde purple, the other yellow; 
having a buttery rich flefh : in eating from 
February till May or June. 

Cadillac Pear.] A very large, roundifh, 
red and yellow Pear, having a hard, tartifli 
pulp, but is excellent for baking and other cu- 
linary purpofes : iu ufe from November or 
December till May. 

Union Pear, or Uvcdale's St. Germain.] A 
large, long, deep-green Pear, reddifh on one 
fide, having a hard, four pulp, but is excel- 
lent for baking, &cc. in perfection from No- 
vember or December till May or longer. 

Great Black Pear of TVorceJler, or Parkin- 
fon's Warden.] A remarkably large, oblong, 
dufky brown, rough Pear, having a hard au- 
ftere pulp, but is very fine for culinary ufes, 
from November till March or April. 

Double Flowered Pear.] The tree produces 
double flowers fucceeded by a large, fhort, 
yellowifh and red Pear, rather hard and au- 
itere ; but is remarkably fine for baking, &c. 

Other different varieties of Winter Pears are 
known by the following names — Good Lewis, 
a large longifh Pear— Ambrette, a large roundifh 
Pear — Thick-Jlalkcd Pear, a very large round- 
ifh fruit — Amadot, a middle-fized oblong Pear — 
St. Aujlifty a middling-fized oblong Fear—Pufftt 
ofAnjou, a large roundifh Pear — Seven-elbowed 
Portugal Pear, large andgood. — Echajficri, or 
Winter Green Sugar Pear, a large, oblongifh, 
fine f ruit. — Bcffi di Caffoy—Iron- coloured Pear, a 
middle-fized oblongfruit — Golden Winter Pear, 
a large globular fruit — Villain o/Anjou, a large 
rou ndi f h Pea r — Wonder of Winter, very 1 a rge — 
Chauicau du Roi Bergamol, a very fine Pear — 
CarlifJePear—TarlingPear, a middling, largifh, 
very fine eating fruit — Carmelite, a middling 
roundifh Pear for kitchen ufes — Winter Ci- 
tron Pear, for baking — Blood Pear, foi 
baking, bcc.—EngliJ/: Warden, a large Pear 
for baking and other culinary ufes. 

There arc many other varieties of Pears of 
lefs account,- both of Summer, Autumn, and 
"Winter kinds, that are unneceflaiy to infert 
here ; and indeed it would be almoft impofli- 
ble to dilcriminatc -the various forts of Pears, 
found in the orchards and gardens in country 
villages, and about farm houfts, in different 
parts of England, &c. 

But as the varieties defcribed in the above 
three lih\ having known merit, and arc culti- 
vated in moll of the inirl'erics lor fale, by the 
names heie prefixed to each kind, confiding 
of near lixty different forts, kelidcs the otheis 
briefly mentioned, arc more than fullicient to 



furnifh the raoft extenfive "garden with a co- 
pious variety of eating Pears almoft the year 
round : — and for culinary occafions, befides the 
forts particularly mentioned for that purpofe, 
may ufe almoft any of the large hard Pears, e- 
fpecially of the autumn and winter kinds. 
' All the varieties of this tree are hardy, and 
will fucceed in any common foil of a garden 
or orchard, both as dwarfs for walls and ef- 
paliers, &c. and in fiandards of all forts ; and 
in all of which modes of training they will 
bear plentifully. 

And as Pears are very defirable principal 
table fruit, obtained in perfection feveral months 
in the year for eating, in the early, middle, 
and late kinds, and many forts valuably ufeful 
in culinary occafions, fuch as for baking, 
ftewing, Sec. and alfo for making the liquor 
called perry, every proprietor of gardens, or- 
chards, and other 'diftricts, fhould allot a cho- 
fen collection of the raoft approved different 
varieties, more or lefs, according to his extent 
of ground ; generally a larger fupply in ftand- 
ards for the principal production ; and choofe 
principally fome of the prime forts for walls 
and efpalicrs, in which to improve the gopd- 
nefs of" the fruit ; and in each order of training, 
have rather a fmaller portion of the fummer 
Pears, of the befi forts, doubly more of the 
beft autumn kinds ; and a principal fupply of 
the moft capital winter Pears, all of which 
may be plentifully raifed by grafting and bud- 
ding upon feedling Pear and Quince-frocks, 
as hereafter directed ; and moft of the, forts are 
to be had at the different nurferies ; and may 
be planted in autumn or fpring, or any time in 
open mild weather, from the latter end of Oc- 
tober or beginning of November, till March. 

In intending to plant a collection of Pear- 
trees, no time fhould be loft, when it is con- 
fidered that thefc trees, fuppofe at planting, 
have two, three, or four years' old heads, 
feidom begin bearing till of five or fix years 
growth, and often in fome forts, feven, ci^hr, 
or ten, before the branches form their firfl 
fruitful growth, in any general production ; 
cfpccially in fome lining fhootcrs, worked on 
free or Pear-flocks, which are generally longer 
before they comnence hearers, than thofe 
grafted or budded upon Quince-flocks, byrea- 
Ibn of the latter being moderate growers, and 
the trees woiked thereon (hoot moderately to 
wood accordingly, and fooncr become prolific 
in natural fruit-buds for bearing ; and are ve- 
ry often trained inchvaifs tor wall and elpalier 
trees, and ftunetitnes in fmall ffandards. 

Kut for general lland.nd Pears it is moft 
eligible to allot a principal fupply of tin; com- 
mon lull fiandard trees, grafted' or budded on 
5 ^ i free 
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free (tooting Pear-ftocks, having clean fix 
feet fteras, elevating the head at that height 
from the ground, and planted abundantly in 
gardens and orchards, &c. twenty to thirty or 
forty feet diftance ; both of fummer, autumn, 
and winter Pears, as before intimated. 

Likewife, in wall and cfpalier trees, worked 
both on Pear-ftocks for larger expanfion, and 
on Quincc-ftocks for moderate growth, as 
may be required, it is of importance to allot 
a good wall and efpaiier for lb me of the 
choicer kinds, both Summer, Autumnal, and 
Winter Pears, in order both to forward the 
growth of the fruit and to improve its fize, 
beauty, and flavour : a fouth, eaft, and weft- 
erly wall are the proper expofurcs, and it is 
eligible to plant fome in each of thofe afpe&s, 
to varv the times of ripening, though molt of 
the Summer Pears will fucceed very well in 
almoft any afpeel, and if fome are planted alio 
cgainit a north wall they will ripen later and 
continue the fucceffion of any approved forts 
longer in eating ; but it is particularly neceffa- 
ry "to allow all the fine forts of Winter Pears 
an ealt or weft wail, or a v eil expofed efpa- 
iier, otherwife they will not perfect their fruit 
kindly in unfavourable feafons ; in efpaliers, 
however, that are well trained, all the forts of 
Pears attain great perfection, and the efpaliers 
may be arranged round the quarters of the 
kitchen garden, or in any other free fituation 
where the foil is of fimilar quality. See Es- 
paliers. 

Remarking, that thefe trees, both againft 
walls and efpaliers, fhould generally be al- 
lowed a great deal of room to fprcad, cfpecial- 
Iv the larger forts, grafted or budded on free 
flocks, for by having full fcope they will ex- 
tend their branches horizontally, more than 
twenty feet on each fide of the ftem, and the 
whole will fometimes form a fpread of forty or 
fifty feet, with height in proportion. 

The above extcnlive expanfion, however, 
occurs principally in trees as arc grafted or 
budded on free ftocks, i. c. fuch as arc raifed 
from the kernels of any fort of Pears, which 
being ftrong free fhoorcrs, the trees worked 
thereon (hoot ftrong and extenlive according- 
ly, but when worked upon Quincc-ftocks, 
which arc of the fame family, but very mode- 
rate growers, it dwarfs the trees conliderahly 
in proportion, as they (hoot moderately in much 
(mailer extent of '< i o a th, and fooncr form them- 
fulvis into a proliferous Rate, for production 
of fruit ; and arc more generally adopted for 
wall and efpaher trees, than for common 
(iand iids, hut Some reject them as ftocks for any 
gencr.d culture, on i luppolition that the tree's 
are not io duiabje as thole on Pear (locks. 



Standard Pear trees, in fome forts, alfp af- 
fume a very cxtenfivc fpreading growth in the 
branches, and fome grow in a more upright 
direction; 1 have obferved an old ftandard 
Pear that was advanced to a furprifing magni- 
tude, both in the trunk and principal, branches, 
and of a ftupendous height, and the branches 
of fuch extenfive expanfion horizontally,- that 
die lower ones extended fo widely over fome 
low cottages, they were obliged lo be fup- 
ported on ftrong upright props ; and the tree 
produced many bulhcls of Pears. annually. 

However, in all the methods of training 
thefc trees, it is highly rcquiiite to allow them 
futficieiit room to fpread to their full extent, 
and their branches flittered to extend them- 
felves always at full length; for Pear-tree's 
fhould never be (hortencd, except in the fir ft 
or fecond year, &c. to obtain a fupply of lateral 
branches to form a more regular fpreading 
head, as hereafter elucidated, becaufe as they 
always bear their bloffom and fruit upon fliort 
(purs ariling from the fides of the" branches, 
firft, however, towards the extreme parts, 
then by degrees all along the fides almoft from 
every eye, that (hortening would cut away the 
firft fruitful parts, and thus hy ("topping their 
progrefs of (hooting in length it would force 
out ftrong (hoots from all the lateral eyes, and 
prevent their forming fpurs or fruit-buds at 
thofe parts ; but being trained at full length, 
they lhoot moderately, and in two ox three 
years naturally form fhort fpurs of from about 
half an inch to an inch or two long, the. fame 
branch and fpurs continuing fruitful a great 
number of years. 

But it muft be obferved, that Pear-trees are 
generally fevcral years before they attain any 
tolerable bearing itatc, for the branches feldom 
begin to form fruit-fpurs till they are from 
about two or three, to four or five years' old ; 
at that age, however, they fometimes begin to 
bear, but never any general crop till they ate 
eight or ten years' old. 

Method of Propagation, and genera/ Culture in 
the Nurfcry. 

Pear-trees arc propagated by grafting and 
budding upon any kinds of Pear-ltocks ; alio 
occalionally upon Quince-flocks, and fome- 
times upon white-thorn ftocks, but Pear- 
flocks are greatly preferable to all others for 
general life, whereby to have large trees, and 
the Quinces for moderate growers. 

The numerous varieties of Pears having been 
firft accidentally obtained from feed, and as feed- 
lings of thefc varieties rarely produce the fame, 
forts again, the approved kinds arc continued 
and iucreafed only hy giaftingor budding upon 
(locks tailed from the kernels of any kind of 
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Pears, as above faid ; or occafionally upon 
Quince-flocks, especially for dwarfs of any 
fort, as tlxe Quince being a -moderate Ihooter, 
as before obferved, they moderate the growth 
of the trees grafted or budded thereon, fo as to 
be more eafily kept within a fmaller compafs 
and bear two or three years fooner, more pro.- 
lifeiOufly according to fize, and for the fame 
reafon, white thorn ftocks have been ufed, 

- but thefe, being of a different fraternity, are 
not fo generally fuccefsful, and are almoft 
totally difufed in the nurferies, fo that 
Pear-flocks are proper for general ufe, for 
principal large trees, both for wails, efpa- 
liers, and ftandards, and Quince-flocks for 
fmaller growths ; obferving therefore to raife 
proper fupplies of ftocks of thefe two kinds, 
lefs or more of each, as required ; effected by 
fowing the kernels of the fruit of any forts of 
Pears and Quinces, the latter alfo by fuckers, 
layers, and cuttings : procuring the kernels of 
the perfectly ripe fruit of fummer and autumn- 
al Pears, die fame of the Quinces, and fow 
them in the latter end of autumn, October, 
November, or December, Sec. or early in the 
fpring months, in beds of light earth, covering 
them near an inch deep ; they will come up in 

.the fpring, and in autumn, winter, or fpring 
following, plant out a parcel of the ftrongef 
in nurfery-rows to remain for grafting and 
budding, which after having from one to two 
or three years'growth here, or when about half 
an inch to an inch thick, o~r a little more or lefs, 
they will be of proper fize to receive the grafts 
and buds. 

The grafting and budding them is to be per 
formed in the ufual method, pertorming the 
grafting in the fpring, and the budding in fum- 
mer ^See Grafting and Inoculation) : 
being particularly careful to procure the grafts 
and buds from fuch trees as produce the fincltfruil 
■ of the rcfpcdlive forts you intend propagat- 

Being, however, provided with the grafts 
and buds, proceed to graft them, &c. accord- 
ingly for dwarfs and Ihuulards ; obferving, that 
thole dcligncd as dwarfs for walls, cfpaliers, or 
ftandarcl-dwai Is, be crafted or budded near the 
bottom ; and for half ami full ftandards, the 
ftocks may cither be previoufly trained up from 
three or four to feven or eight feet high to form 
a flem, then grafted near the top, or may be 
grafted low in the flock, like the dwarfs, and 
liain the iirftmain (hoot for a flem the above 
height; all the grafted trees both dwarfs and 
ftandards will (hoot the fame year, but the 
budded ones not till the fpringnlUT ; and when 
their heads are two years old from the grafting 
and budding, they may, if thought proper, be 
6 



planted out for good, or remain longer iri the 
nurfery, as may be convenient. 

Obferve, however, that the dwarfs defigned 
for walls, efpaliers, &c. whether they remain 
longer in the nurfery, or are tranfplanted at a 
year old into the garden, fhould have the firft 
moots from the graft or bud when a year old, 
headed down in March to five or fix eyes to 
force out a proper fupply of four, Gx, or more 
lateral branches near the ground, to furnifh the 
wall and efpalier with bearers quite from the 
bottom, and thefe will readily produce others 
to cover the upper part. 

But ftandards, fuppofmg them to be grafted 
on high ftocks, may either be headed near the 
top of the ftock, or permitted to run up, as 
the cafe may require, that iffhortened it will 
force out laterals near the head of the flem, and 
form a more fprcading full head ; and if fuffer- 
ed to run up with the firft fhoots entire, they 
will form higher, and generally more upright 
heads in the end ; fuch ftandards, however, 
that are grafted or budded as low in the ftock 
as for dwarfs, mud have the firft fhoot trained 
upright at full length, fix or feven feet high 
for a flem, if for full ftandards, then may ei- 
ther top it at fix feet height, to force out late- 
rals near that part to form a fpreading head as 
aforefaid, or fufler it to run and branch in its 
own way to form a more erect and higher head. 

All the headed trees, however, both dwarfs 
and ftandards, being cut down in the fpring, 
will foon branch out from all the eyes imme- 
diately below ; being careful during the fum- 
mer to trim off all fhoots from die item, and 
fulFer all the top fhoots to remain entire, and 
they will form handfome beginning young 
heads by the end of fummer : and in autumn, 
winter, or fpring following, they may have 
their final tranfplantation into the garden, Sec. 
provided it was not done before heading down. 
But if obliged to retain them longer in the 
irfery, let the whole have any requifite prun- 
ing to reform irregular growths, and the dif- 
ferent trees trained accordingly, agreeable to 
the form they are defigned to afTume, whether 
dwarfs for walls and efpaliers, dwarf-flandards, 
or half or full ftandards, fullering the whole 
to branch away at full length, not fhortening 
ny after the above general heading down, 
vhen a year old, except it fhould fcem occa- 
ionally neccflary, either to reduce any cafual 
rrogularity, or to procure a more fuffkient 
upply of lower branches, after which, how- 
ever, no further general fhortening fhould be 
praclifed to thefe Vort of trees, for after having 
untamed a proper fet of" regular branches near 
the head of the. flem, they will readily furnifh. 
more in their turn to incrcafe the head upwards.. 
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Their Tranfylanialim into the Garden, izSc. 

When the dees, however, are from one or 
two to four or live years old, from the graft 
or bud, thev are of a proper growth for plant- 
ing our finally ; but. if larger trees are required, 
thofe cf fix or eight years old may be fafely 
ttanfplanted; younger'trees, however, always 
fucceed well, even it onlv two or three years old. 

The feafon for planting them may be any 
time in open weather from the end of Octo- 
ber till March ; but if in autumn, or early in 
■winter, it will be an advantage. 

They will fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, or any good fertile orchard-ground, or 
field, tint is notcopioufly wet, or very ftirfor 
jiubboni, but modcratelv light and pliable, one 
good fpade deep, at leafr, if more the better ; 
prepaiing the ground by proper trenching one 
or two fpades deep, as the depth of good foil 
admits, either wholly if for a lull plantation, 
or onlv aiotig the place for each row of trees, 
other w ile the place for each tree; or only, at 
rrefent, dig a hole for each tree at eligible di- 
ll ances. 

Firji, of Planting the Duarfs, and their general 
Culture. 

Thediftance to plant Dwarf- Pears for walls 
and efpaliers is for thole on free Hocks not lefs 
than twenty feet, but if twenty-rive, or more, 
the better, efpecially if lowifh walls, Sec. that 
in default of height/ there may be full fcope to 
extend their branches confidefably in a hori- 
zontal direction, as they will etfeclually fill 
that fpace, or even much more if allowed it 
them ; but the above difiance appearing very 
conf durable at tuft, and the trees Handing io 
wide having a draggling appearance for l'eve- 
ral years before they approach one another to 
elite': any uniformity, they are rardy planted 
■a that difbnee, foine fcarccly half (o much, 
but Ithlcm more than twenty feet ; however, 
it is of importance to grant thefc trees fiifficieut 
room; and the higher the walls the better, 
which is of pawicufar advantage to Pears, evi- 
dent by thofe growing again It the ends of high 
buildings, as they extend themlelves very con- 
iiderabiy every way, as before obferved, and 
their brandies requiring to lie trained coiiitant- 
Jy at full length, in which they will emit fruit- 
ipurs all the way along their {ides ; thcrcfotc 
they may be planted .u lead twenty to tvvemy- 
f.vc leet difiance, and in each intcival of twen- 
ty-five feet, may plant a cherry, or any other 
modcratc-fhooting titiit-tice, to fill the vacan- 
cy, and bear a few years, till die Pears advance 
in growth j and according as thefc approach 
one another, cut die others away by degrees, 
(a as at lad the Pears may oc cupy the whole 
ij.ace. Having, however, fixed on the ili- 



(rancc, and the holes dug, and the trees ready, 
let them be planted in the ufual way, and all 
with their heads entire, at lead for the prefent. 
See -Plant inc. 

However, for trees as arc dwarfed by graft- 
ing or budding upon Quince-flocks, fifteen to 
eighteen feet is their proper didance for plant- 
ing, either for walls or efpaliers, and which 
forts are very proper for gardens of but mode- 
rate or final i extenr, or any others. 

The trees being thus planted, their general 
management, with regard to training and 
pruning, is nearly as follows. 

Obferve, in the firft place, that if the young- 
wall and efpalicr trees thus planted are only 
one vear old from the graft or bud, having 
their fir It /hoots of a year-old entire, thefc 
fhould in the fpring be headed down to five or 
fix inches, as directed in their nurfery culture, 
to force out lower horizontals ; but it they 
were previoufly headed in the nurfery, as we 
advifed, and having thereby thrown out late- 
rals to form a regular fet of horizontals, con- 
fiding of fix or more regular branches near the 
bottom, they fhould not now be ihortened, 
hut trained to the wall or efpalier at full length 
horizontally, preferving an equal number on 
each tide five or fix inches afimder, they will, 
readily emit a further fupply of horizontals to 
cover the wall, &c. regularly upward, and at 
the lame time, as being not Ihortened, they will 
gradually form themfelves for bearing, as every 
fhortening of the branches of thefe trees re- 
tards their bearing a year at lead ; if, however, 
there is a want of branches, feme of the mid. 
dlcmoft may be pruned fliort, and trained to 
the wall or efpalier. According as the trees 
(hoot in Cummer, train in a farther fupply of 
ail the regular fboots in every part where they 
occur, at full length, unlefs it fhall fcem nc- 
ceffary to prune fome It rung Ihoots to obtain 
a greater fupply of horizontals the fame year 
in order to furnifli the head as foou as pofliblc: 
at this time, lvowcvcr, difplace all fore-light 
and other irregular growths of the year, con- 
tinuing the fupply of regular (hoots clofc to 
the wall, as they advance in length during 
their fummer's growth. And in the winter 
pruning, examine the fupply of fhoots retained 
in ftimmer, I'elcCli'ng all thofe that arc well 
placed and properly lituatcd for training in, 
to incrcafe the number of horizontals regularly 
on each fide, which leave wholly entire, and 
at the fame lime retrench any fupcrfluiiics and 
iil-placed Ihoots omitted in dimmer; then let 
the whole fupply of legnlar horizontals in eve- 
ry pait be trained in Itraight and dole to the 
wall and efpalier, horizontally and equally 
on both iides of the trcr, every branch at ftuJ 
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length, four, five, or fix inches afunder, as afore- 
faki. See Wall and Espamjer Trees, 
Pruning, &c. 

Another method fometimes pra£rifed in 
training thefe trees for walls and efpaliers is, 
that after their firft heading down, and having 
thrown out feveral laterals, felecl: three of the 
ftrongeft and mod regularplaced of them, one 
on each fule and one in the middle, nail the 
two fide ones horizontally at full length, and 
the middle one upright; next year the tree 
having produced a further fupply of Ihoots, add 
two or four of them as fide-horizontals, ar- 
ranging them on each fide of the ftem as the 
two former, training the middle fhoot frill in 
an upright direction ; obferving, however, if 
it fhould not furnifli horizontals low enough, 
it may be fliortened fo as to make it throw out 
Ihoots at any requiiite height, continuing the 
middle one always upward for a ftem, and the 
fide ones horizontally for hearers. 

By either of the above methods of training 
thefe trees, continue every year increafing the 
number of horizontals, till the allotted fpace of 
walling and efpalier is regularly covered with 
bearers at equal di fiances, trill continuing them 
all at full length in all future training, as far 
as the fcope of walling, &c. will permit; and 
they will all naturally form fruit-fpurs at every 
eye, almoft their whole length, and the fame 
branches continue in a fruitful ftate a great 
number of years. 

In the general training of thefe trees, let it 
always be remembered, that the branches train- 
ed in for bearers mull never be fhortened, be- 
caufe, as we before ohferved, their fruit-fpurs 
being generally produced firft towards the once 
extreme parts, then gradually along the fides of 
the branches, of from two or three to many years 
growth, fo that there is no need of fhortcning to 
procure a new fupply of bearing wood annually 
as in peaches, nectarines, and fuch other trees 
as bear fruit upon the young wood only ; but 
in Pears the fame brandies not only continue 
for years in a bearing ftate, but become every 
year more and more fruitful even to a great 
age, if not retarded and I'poilcd whilft in train- 
ing bv fhortcning, as is very often the cafe ; 
for fhortcning thefe fort of tries, both (tops 
their progrefs of growth and hearing, by ic- 
ducing the length of the brain hes conlidcrably, 
and cutting away the firft fruitful parts, as 
they generally begin bearing firft at or near 
the parts which was once the extremity of the 
Ihoots ; and by reducing their length it forces 
out numerous,' thong, ufclefs (boots from the 
eyes below, at the plates where fruit-buds 
would have been olherwife formed, and in- 
ilcad thereof crowd the tree with a great re- 



dundancy of unneceflary wood, and butlittfer 
fruit ; but by training the bearers from the firft 
at full length, and continued fo far as the 
allotted fpace will poffibly allow, .they not 
only fooner fill the fpace of walling, &c. but: 
emit fruit-buds from almoft every eye, and 
bear abundantly. 

When the trees have once thus* filled the 
wall or efpalier with the branches, they, need 
but very little farther fupply for many years, 
and that only occafionally, according as anv 
worn-out or decayed branch occurs, and wants 
renewing with young wood. See Pruning. 

But two prunings every year are requifite 
topreferve their regularity and bearing ftate, — 
a fummer and a winter pruning. 

The fummer pruning fhould be begun in 
May, or early in June, and rub off all the fu- 
pertfuous and unneceffary fhoots of the year, 
and all fore-right and other ill-placed fhoots, 
retrenching them quite clofe, being careful to 
leave the terminating "fhoot of every horizon- 
tal or bearer entiie ; and referve here' and there 
a well-placed fhoot towards the lower parts in 
particular, and where there are any apparent 
vacancies, or at leaft, it is generally proper to re- 
tain fome fhoots as above to train up between 
the mother branches, till winter pruning, and 
if then not wanted, can be eafily retrenched, 
training them in for the prefent at full length. 

The winter pruning may be performed any 
time from the fall of the leaf until March; in 
this pruning examine the branch.es in general, 
fee if they are anv where too much crowded, or 
are trained irregularly ; and if any fuch occur, 
let diem be regulated as they may require ; at 
the fame time examine if there are any vacan- 
cies ; and in which cafe train fome contiguous 
fhoots referved in the fummer dreliing, to fup- 
ply the deficiencies ; all other fhoots trained 
in'laft fummer, not now wanted to fupply any 
vacant fpace, muft be cut clean out clofe to 
the branches, being careful frill to p referve 
the terminating fhoot of every branch entire, 
in all parts, as far as the allotted fpace admits, 
likewife all the fruit-fpurs in every part, and 
faften in all the branches regularly at full 
length. 

But in winter-pruning old trees however, 
decayed and worn-out branches will fome- 
times occur; be careful therefore to cut out 
all decayed wood whercfoever it appears, 
training young, ifpofliblc, in its (lead; like- 
wife, where any branch, either through ex- 
ccfiive age or any other defect, is become 
barren or worn out, let it cither he retrenched 
to fome eligible lower young branch or (hoot, 
or may prcvioully have young bearers in 
training a year or two or more from the bot- 
tom 
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torn between the main horizontals, which is 
chgible enough in old trees, when there is any 
apparent vacaucy happening either by decay- 
ed wood or worn-out branches, and accord- 
ing as the young ones afiume a bearing ftate, 
retrench the bad wood, and train the young 
Iupply in its place ; in this cafe look always 
well to the bottom of your trees, and if any 
good £hoots offer where there is an appearance 
of a vacancy like to happen, train them up 
between the main branches to be advancing 
to a bearing ftate, to be ready when wanted, 
Where any of the choicer forts of thefe 
trees have, through great age or fome other 
natural caufe, or by bad culture, become in- 
firm, their -branches in general cither in a de- 
clining worn-out or barren ftate, or extend- 
ed long and naked, not furnilhed with bearing 
wood, we ihauld endeavour to renew them 
with young bearers, by heading the branche> 
wholly down near the bottom in winter or 
ipring, thev will break out in die old wood, 
and in the following fummer turnilh a large 
iupply of ftrong young fhoots, which train 
agreeable to the rules before laid down, and 
they will foon form a new tree, as it were, 
and bear plenty of good fruit. 

After each winter-pruning of thefe trees 



Planting. And that having been trained 
as directed in their nurfery culture, and formed 
heads, conGfting of fevcral branches, let them 
be planted with all their heads entire, except 
retrenching any very irregular-placed branch, 
but retain all the others, and fuffer them to 
remain at full length, and plant them in the 
ufual manner of tree-planting. See Plant- 
ing. 

In their future growth fuffer them to branch 
away as faft as they are able, according to 
nature, and they will foon form large branchy 
heads, fuffering all their branches to remain 
entire, and extend themfelves in length, and 
they will all emit numerous fruit-fpurs, and 
bear plenty of fruit. 

The general culture of full-grown ftandard 
Pears, in refpeft to pruning, is very trifling, 
and that only required occasionally, probably 
once only in feveral years ; fuch as the re- 
trenching any very irregular growing, branch, 
fuch in particular as grow crofs-ways,- and 
greatly incommode the neighbouring branches; 
alio to thin fuch branches that are very much 
crowded, and confute the head coniiderably ; 
cuttingout alldccayed wood and eradicate fuck- 
ers from the root and ftem. See Pruning, 
article Pruning Standards. 

Where thefe ftandard trees arc tltuated in a 



againft walls and efpaiicrs, they will require 

general nailing, ike. let this always be done j garden, in which the ground is necefiarily 
with great regularity, training all the branches ! digged or trenched annually for the reception 
horizontally as itraight as poffihte their whole) of the under-crops, and occafionally enriched 
length, at equal diftanccs. See Wall Trees, j with dung, they generally produce finer fruic 
Espaliers, Sec. than in orchards, or other diftridts where the 

ground is not in timilar culture; though it 
may alio be obferved, that where the trees are 
lituatcd in good ground, both in gardens, grafs 
or other compartments, "they bear 



of thefe trees, fee 
c. under the article 



As to dwarf ftandan 
their mode cf training, i 
Dwarf Trees. 

Tiie cultuie of the borders wherein thefe j orchards, or ouier compartment 
wall and cfpalicr Pears are glowing, is com- [ plentiful crops of very good fruit. 



ir.on digging once every year at leaft, and 
with the addition of manuie occafionally ii 
c.mmon with the other parts of the garden 
though it fome good rotten dung is applied 
every other year, and the ground well dug or 
trenched every -.s inter, it will greatly promote 
the fr/.e and periecHon of the fruit. 

Planting them J'ir Standards and general 
Culture. 

Standards of any forts of Pears bear plenti- 
fully in any open fituation, though the fruit 
may not always be to huge and line as thofe 
of wall and el'palier trees : fuinmcr and au- 
tumn Pears however ripen in great perfection 
on ftandards; as will alio mod of the com- 
mon winter Pears. Oblerve, in planting them, 
that trees of from two or three to four or live 
years old, haying tolerable heads, ;irc of a pto- 
per age and liv.e for planting, and are preferable 
to older trees lor any general plantation. Sec 



Gathering and prefcrving the Fruit. 
The maturity of Pears, after arriving to 
full growth, is generally known by their 
changing from a green to a yellow or reddifh 
colour, Sec. and by their frequent falling from 
the tree, and when with a gentle twill or turn 
up, catily quit their hold ; but thole tokens 
arc more particularly obfcrvable in fummer 
and autumn Pears ; for winter Pears being not 
maturely ripe when gathered, often require a 
good pull before (hey quit the branches. 

.Summer Pears ripen in fucceffion in differ- 
ent forts, from about the hegiiiuhi£> or middle 
of July till the middle of September; many of 
the carlicft ripen all at once, as it were, 'and 
continue good but a few tl ivs, either on the 
tree or when jathcied, nor will any of the 
foits kcci^good long ; and none of thefe forts 
(hould hang on the tree (ill toft ripe, othcrwifc 
moll of them will be mealy and inlipid ; let 
thete 
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thcfe forts therefore be gathered" as fooh" as 
they are arrived to full growth; and juft begin 
to colour sfld difcover maturity, but. before 
they become foft and mellow ; observing that, 
for family ufe, they may be gathered from the 
tree according as they attain perfection ; but 
let the general crop of each fort be always 
taken down before they ripen fully, and lay 
them in -any dry room ; none of the kinds' will 
keep long, Tome only a few days, and fcarcely 
any of them above a fortnight, though from 
different varieties ripening at different times, 
the fuccc/fion is continued for eight or ten 
weeks. 

Autumn Pears -ripen in different varieties, 
from about the middle of September till the 
end of October ; fome of the forwardeft ripen 
eatable on the tree, others requiring to lie fome 
time after being gathered before they acquire 
perfection. Let the different forts of this clafs 
of Pears be gathered according as they arrive 
to maturity : thofe defigned to keep fome time 
ftiould be gathered juft when they have attain- 
ed full growth ; their maturity or full growth 
on the trees is known by their frequent drop- 
ping, and by their readily quitting the tree on 
being handled : gather them in dry weather, 
and lay them in a dry clofe room, or in baf- 
Jcets, each fort feparate ; they will thus gra- 
dually mellow, acquire rich juices, and deli- 
cious flavour. 

Winter Pears attain their full growth on 
the trees about the end of October or begin- 
ning of November ; but the eatable kinds do 
not acquire maturity for eating on the tree, 
nor for fome confiderable time after they are 
gadiered, fome probably in a month, others 
two or three, and fome more, and fome forts 
not till fpring following, and often continue 
in perfection till Cummer, as is noticed in the 
defcription of the different forts of winter 
Pears ; but the baking kinds may be ufed any 
time from October or November during their 
continuance. 

All the winter Pears however mould be in- 
dulged with as full growth on the tree as the 
weather will permit, even until the end of 
October or firft week in November of the 
later kinds, if the fcafon continues mild ; 
be cautious, however, to get them gathered 
before attacked by much froft. 

In gathering all forts of Pears for keeping, 
always chufc dry weather, and when the fruit 
is alfo quite dry. 

The method of gathering thcfe fruit is to 
pull one anil one by hand, by a gentle twill, 
or turn upward ; and if they rcathly feparate, 
it is a fign of full growth, more particularly 
the fummcr and autumn Pears ; being parti- 



cularly careful in gathering not to. bruife them { 
and let each fort be kept ieparate;' Y : . '. 

According as they are gathered, carry them 
directly into- the' fruitery rooms, where thofe 
intended for long, keeping, fuch as the late 
autumnal and all the winter Pears, fhoxild be 
previoufly laid up in heaps, and covered with 
cloths, in order to promote a perfptration, 
and difcharge the watery moifture ; which pre- 
pares them for keeping, as well as improves 
their flavour : this fermentation or fweating 
will be effected in a week or fornight, when 
they /hould all be wiped dry with a woollen 
cloth ; then let a quantity be depoGted upon 
the (helves of the fruitery* to remain for firft 
eating, and let all the others be alfo difpofed. 
in fome fimilar manner, each fort feparate ; 
it will then be proper to cover the whole 
thickly with clean dry draw, to exclude the 
moift air, &c. whereby they will keep longer 
and more effectually in good perfection : 
others of the prime forts for longer keeping 
may be packed up in bafkets, &c. thickly 
lined within with ftraw, then fome thick pal 
per; and having rilled the bafket with the 
Pears, cover them down alfo with paper, then 
a good thicknefs of ftraw over, all, fattening 
the whole as clofe down as may be, tying a 
label, widi the name of the fruit and time of 
ripeningj to each bafket, and then place them 
in a clofe warm room ; they will thus fuccced 
thole on the fhelves for ufe, and keep good a 
long time ; and if fome are alfo put into large 
earthen jars, plugged and rolined down perfect- 
ly clofe to exclude the external air, they will 
keep a long time found, efpecially the 'lateft 
forts, which will keep till May or June. 

They fliould be occafionally looked over, 
to remove all fuch as aflume any tendency to 
decay, before they fpread the putrefaction to 
the adjacent fruit; this fhould be properly at- 
tended to at intervals, to thofe on the (helves 
or any where in the open fruitery in particu- 
lar, as they are more liable to putrefaction, 
and can be cafily examined ; but thofe packed 
up in clofe balkets, &c. are not fo eafily ob- 
ferved, nor will they require it fo often ; it is 
however proper, after fome confiderable time, 
to look them over. 
Of forcing Prar-trccs for early JProduilion. 
Pears in wall-trees are fomctiines forced by 
artificial heat in forcing; frames, in fome of 
the prime early fummcr kinds, to obtain a por- 
tion of thcfe defirablc fruit as early in the 
feafon as poffible, fucli as Jargonelles in June, 
their natural feafon is not till Auguft. 

This is effected by means of hot-walls and 
forcing frames ; previoufly having fome trees 
of the choiccft early fummcr Pears, fuch as 
6 A the 
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the Jargonelle aforefaid, trained In wall-trees 
againft a fouth wall, till advanced to fome 
tolerable ftate of bearing ; and being then in- 
clofed with glafs frames, in the manner- of 
forcing-frames or hoc-walls, and having in- 
ternally either flues for fire heat, erected for- 
ward and extending long ways, or otherwife 
,a pit arranged in that direction, in the inter- 
val fpace between the trees and the glafs work, 
for a bark or dung hot-hed ; and that by one 
or other of thefe methods a proper degree of 
artificial heat is produced internally within 
this glafs-cafe frame, to force an early growth 
in the trees inclofed thciein, and forward them 
to -early flowering and fruiting ; in which 
managing them in the common way, as other 
trees in forcing frames, whereby they will ge- 
nerally advance very agreeably in their early 
production, as fomctimes to have fome ripe 
early in June, or fome time in that month. 

For this purpofe the Jargonelle is one of the 
principal forts, as being the fuperior of all our 
funimer Pears, of a handfome growth, mid- 
dling large fize, with a fine juicy, rich pulp, of 
a delicious flavour ; however, any other prin- 
cipal early fort may alfo be admitted for the 
fame occafion. 

Jpple Kinds. 
Pyrus Malus. 

The Apple-tree (Malus) being now con- 
fidered as a fpecics of Pyrus, as formerly ob- 
served, we have arranged it accordingly un- 
der this head, together with all its varieties, 
which are exceedingly numerous in the dif- 
ference of the fruit : fome for eating, others 
for baking, boiling, cider, Sec. and may be faid 
to be the moft valuable fruit in the world for 
its various ceconomical ufes, and long conti- 
nuance in perfection, which, in the different 
forts, is the year round. 

Oafs, order, and characters, are the fame 
as the Pyrus Communis. 

Of the Apple kind there may be reckoned 
four principal diftinct fpecics, viz. r. Com- 
mon apple-tree, comprising numerous varie- 
ties of the fruit — a. Berried apple or Siberian 
crab— 3. Chinefc apple-tree — 4. Sweet- fcegt- 
cd Virginia crab ; of which the trees of the 
laft three forts are cultivated principally for 
variety, and only the common apple in its dif- 
ferent varieties, as proper for general culture 
as valuable fruit-trees. 

The fpecics arc, 

I. Pyrus Malus. 

Alalus, or Commm /fpple-trce.1 Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, having oval, fer- 
ratcd leaves, and feffile umbels of whilifh-rcd 
flowers, fuccceded by large, roundilb, and 
oblong fruit, concave at the bafc. 



Varieties."] The varieties of this fpecies are 
amazingly great, in refpedt to the differences 
of the fruit; and thebotanifts contend that the 
wildjng, or crab-apple of the woods and 
hedges, is the original kind, and from the 
feed of which the cultivated Apple was firft: 
obtained ; whole varieties, no doubt, are mul- 
tiplied to fome hundreds, in different places, 
having been all firft accidentally obtained from 
the feed or kernels of the fruit of various forts 
at different times in the courfe of a great num- 
ber of years, and the approved forts continu- 
ed and incre'afed by grafting upon crabs or 
any kinds of apple-ftocks ; but although the 
number of different varieties is very consider- 
able, there are riot above forty or fifty forts 
retained in the nurferymen's catalogues as 
principal fruit, which howeyer is doubly fuf- 
Hcient to fumifh a fucceffional fupplv of Ap- 
ples all the year. The different varieties ar- 
rive to full growth in fucceflive order, from 
July till the end of October; the fummer 
kinds, that ripen before the middle of Septem- 
ber, are many of them ripe for eating itfirhe- 
diatcly from the tree, and do not keep long : 
but moll of the autumn and winter kinds, that 
ripen from the middle or end of September till 
the end of October, improve in perfection 
after being gathered, as they lie in the fruitery ; 
and many of the winter kinds in particular 
keep good many months, even until the ar- 
rival of Apples next fummer. 

The molt noted varieties a re generally known 
by the following names, &c. 

Genneting, or June-eating Apple.] A fmall 
Apple, oblong and roundith in different varie- 
ties, of a moll agreeable flavour, valuable for 
its early perfection, being in cating.fomctin-.es 
in June, againft a wall, but on ftandards prin- 
cipally in July, and beginning of Augult. 

Margaret Jpp/c] 'A middle-frzed, oblong 
Apple, one (ide tinged with red, the other pale- 
green, and is highly flavoured ; ripe for eating 
in July anil Augult. 

Common Cod/in,'] A largifh, oblongifh, ir- 
regular, grccnilh-yellow Apple, tinged with 
red , valuable for its early growth, being fit for 
many culinary purpofes, from June till Auguflf 
and September, and is alfo a tolerable good' 
eating Apple when arrived to maturity ; 
ripens fully in Augult, becoming of a bright- 
yellow and red colour. 

Ktntijh Cod/in.] A large, iongilh, irregu- 
lar Apple, excellent for culinary ufes, in Au- 
gull and September. 

Summer Peiirmain.] A middle- (ized, oblong, 
fine, rcd-ftriped Apple, good for eating and 
culinary ufes : ripe in Augult and September. 
Starlet Summer Applt.\ An oblong, deep- 
red, 
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red,, beautifuj- Apple,,- fe,r ^e^og.and Jdtctien. 
purposes, . Auguft and September. 

SUmmer Calville.] A' large, fine fummer 
Apple : ripe ieqcjl of 'Augufl; .'and. September. . 

Quince Afpk\\ A' TmslJ/. .rpuhclifb,, quince- 
fhaped, ruffe* and.'ycllbw Apple.; ripe. for eat- 
ing, in September. 

. Summer. Rambpurg.] . A large, handfouie, 
variegated red arid yellow Apple: ripe in Au- ; 
guft and September. 

Loan's Pearpiain.} A middle-fixed beautiful' 
Apple, > having, onq 'fide finely, reddened, the 
other variegated alio, with red : ripe in Sep- 
tember and .October. . . 

Koyal Pegrmahu'] / A large, oblong, beau- 
tifully reddened Applej; for eating- and culi- 
nary ufes : ripe in September and October. 
' ' Red Autumn Cah($eJ] : Araoderately-large, 
oblong, fine-red Apple, of a vinous aromatic 
flavpur : ripe in autumn. . , 

White. Autumn Calville] A large, oblong, 
fine'eating Apple : ripe in autumn. 

Golden RuJJit.] A roundifli, middle-fized,; 
ruflet-yellow, good , eating Apple, with a firm 
acid pulp : ripe .in autumn. , 

Golden Rennette.] A middle-fized, round- 
ifli, beautiful, fed and yellow Apple, having, 
a firm fine-flavoured pulp;, excellent both for 
eating and baking, Sec. ripe in October, and : 
continues till fpring, if packed up clofe. 

Golden Pippin.] A fmall, roqndifh, and ob- 
long, beautiful yellow Apple, firm, and ad- 
mirably fine flavoured : ripe in October, and 
may be kept till the fpring. 

Court-pendu, or Hanging Body.] A large, 
oblong, handfome Apple, red next the fun, 
the other fide pale, and generally hangs down- 
ward : in eating in autumn and part of 
winter. 

Grey Leadington Apple.] A longifh, mode- 
rately large, grevifh-green, very fine Apple, 
being a moft excellent table fruit : ripe in au- 
tumn and part of winter. 

Aromatic Pippin.] A middle-fized, roundiflj 
Apple, one fide ruflet-coloured, the other fide 
yellowifii ; is of an agreeable aromatic flavour : 
ripe for eating in October, keeping good a 
long time. 

Violet Apple.] A largifh, oblong Apple, 
one fide reddened, the other variegated, having 
a firm fweet pulp, flavoured like violets : ripe 
in October, &c. 

IVhttt Rennette.] A large, roundifli, whit- 
ifii-green Apple, having a firm fugary pulp, 
good both for eating, and for baking and 
boiling : ripe, end of October, continuing good 
till January. 

Rennette Griff.] A roundifli, middle-fi/.ed 
Apple, grcy-colourcd on one fide, the other 



tinged, with yellow ;,;in . eating- frpnr Q§ojbgr 
till Ohriftmas, or longer. ' _ / , ' , A 

. Winter Pear maty.] A mpderate^fized,^ ob- 
longifh Apple, red-.on.one tide, -the other va- 
riegated red and yellow ;, is tolerable for: eat- 
ing, but very, good for boiling: ripe, end, <jf 
October,' continuing good all winter. . - ; 

Kentijli Pippin.] A large, oblorigifh, whit- 
im-greeu Apple, good for eating,, but parti- 
cularly adapted for the Icitchen ufes, front 
October till fpring. ... , \ 

Nonpareil Apple :] A middle-fized, roundifh, 
fo'mewhat flatted, dufky ruffet-green Apple, 
having afirm pulp, replete with a fharp agree- 
able juice; a moft excellent winter fruit for 
the 'deficit ; in eating from November or De- 
cember until May. 

Large Nonpareil.] A large, round, light, 
ruflet and yellowifii Apple ; is a fine handfome 
fruit; but does not continue in perfection fo 
long as the common Nonpareil ; in eating 
from November or December till March. ■• 

Holland Pippin.] A large, roundiih-ob- 
long, greenifh Apple, having the eye pretty 
much funk; is a very fine fruit, both for 
eating, and in great eftimation for culinary 
purpofes, from October until March or , A- 
pril. 

Monjlrous Rennette.] A remarkably, large, 
oblong Apple, one fide red, the other green, 
valued chiefly for baking _or boiling, in No- 
vember and December, &c. 

N one-Such Apple.] A roundifli beautiful 
Apple, being finely tinged with red on qne 
fide ; is highly flavoured, and excellent both 
for eating and culinary ufes : ripe about a u- 
tumn, and continues till the end of- De- 
cember. 

Royal RuJJet.] A fine, large, roundifti-ob- 
long, deep-ruflet-coloured, rough Apple, hav- 
ing a loft, yellowifii pulp, of a mild : flavour, 
and is admirable for all culinary ufes in parti- 
cular ; is in perfection from October or No- 
vember until April. 

Embroidered Apple.] A moderately-large, 
beautiful Apple, adorned with broad red 
flripcs; is a middling fruit, both for earing 
and kitchen purpofes, and is in perfection in 
winter. 

IFheeUrs Ru[p-t.] A middle-fized, round- 
iih-flattcd, ruflet-coloured, and yellowifii Ap- 
ple, having a firm, brifk, agreeably reliflied 
pulp, both" for eating and culinary ufes, and 
is in perfection all winter and fpring. 

Pile's Ruf/it.] A (mailer, middle-fized, ob- 
long-oval Apple, ruflet-coloured on one fide, 
green on the other, having a very firm flelh, 
of a tharp acid rclilh ; is by funic eftccmed for 
eating, but is in high repute for baking, con- 
6 A 2 tinuing 
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turning in perfection all winter, until April 
or May. 

Stone Pippin.] A pretty large, whitifh, 
very hard Apple, having a four unpleafant 
pulp eaten raw, but is in good eftimation for 
baking; is in perfection all winter, fpring, and 
great part of fummer. 

Barnard's Baking Apple.] A very large, 
fine, baking Apple, in perfection in winter, 
and keeps good till fummer. 

Kitchen Kemtette.] A large, handfome, whit- 
ifh Apple, in high repute for all culinary ufes : 
in perfection all winter. 

The above varieties being the moft ap- 
proved forts, they are cultivated in moft of 
the nurferv-gardens for fale. 

The following are lefs material varieties of 
eating and culinary Apples mentioned in fome 
fruit catalogues, — Summer Ruflet, a roundifh, 
ruflet-coloured Apple — Summer Pippin, a 
roundifh yellow Apple— L' Apt, a fmall bright- 
red Apple — Tranfparent Apple, having a pel- 
lucid pulp — Virgin Apple, long and beauti- 
fully red — Anife Apple, longifli, and flavour- 
ed like anifeed— Gilliflower Apple, middle- 
fized, and delicately reddened — Salmon Apple, 
longilh, red, and yellow fruit — Margil Ap- 
ple, middle-fized, ridged, and red-ftriped — 
Kirton Pippin, roundifh, whitifh-green, and 
often cracked— Lemon Pippin, fmall, round- 
ifh, yellow fruit — Aclemy Ruflet, a round- 
ifh, ruflet-coloured Apple Gray's Pippin, 
large, roundifh, grey, and green Applet- 
Winter Greening, a very large green Apple — 
Black Pippin, a large dark-green Apple— Par- 
tridge Apple, a large kitchen Apple — Lord 
May's Pippin, a middling roundifh Apple — 
Spencer's Pippin, a middling, round, brown- 
ifh and yellowifri-green Apple— Winter Pip- 
pin, a roundifh firm Apple — Coftard Apple, 
large, irregular, and red ftriped — Winter 
Rambourg, a large, round, red Apple — Cat's- 
head Apple, very large, for culinary ufes. 
Of the above, the fit ft hve or fix forts are for- 
ward Apples, and all the others are autumn 
and winter fruit, and moft of which may be 
ufed occafionaliy for eating and kitchen ulcs. 

And of Cider Apple*, the following arc the 
principal forts— Rcdftrcak Apple- — Royal 
Wilding — Everlafting Hanger — Gcnnet 
Moylc — Whitfour Apple — John Apple — 
Woodcock Apple- Hcrcfordfh ire Underlcaf 
—which, with many others, arc well known 
in the cider counties, as Devonlhirc, Here- 
ford/hire, &cc. 

To the above lifts may alfo he added the fol- 
lowing varieties, being all off-fpring of Pyrus 
Malus. 

Fig Apple.} Having been formerly fuppofed 
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that the trees produced fruit without any pre- 
vious vifible flower, like the Fig-tree, it ob- 
tained the name Fig Apple ; but the fact is, 
the tree certainly produces flowers, that are vi- 
fible, which, however, are.almoft apetalous, 
or without petals, fo are not conspicuous like 
thofe of the other varieties, but are, neverthe- 
lefs, furniftied with the generative organs, luc- 
ceeded by proper fruit. 

Paradife Apple.] A low weak-fhooting tree* 
of a fhrub-likc growth, produces fmall fruit 
of no value, fo is retained in fome gardens for 
variety, and is fometimes ufed as ftocks on 
which to graft other Apples, to render thero 
of a very dwarfilh growth, both fometimes 
forefpaliers and walls, or principally in fmall 
dwarf-ftandards, to plant in borders, and for 
fmall gardens, and for planting in pots forcu- 
riofity. 

Dutch Paradife Apple.] Grows a. littte 
ftronger than the former, and is often ufed for 
ftocks to graft upon to. form dwarf-trees,- as in 
the laft-mentioned- 

Wilding »r Crab Apple.} The tree grows, 
more than twenty feet high, producing fmall;. 
roundilh, and oblong yellow fruit, intolerably 
four, harfti, and difagreeable to the tafte, fo 
are ufed only principally for making verjuice. 
The trees of - this variety grow wild in Eng- 
land, &c. in woods and hedge-rows, and are 
rarely cultivated in gardens, except for ftocks 
on which to graft the cultivated Apples ; for 
which purpofe they have great merit,, as. trees 
grafted on Crab-ftocks are generally very har- 
dy and durable ; fometimes, however, a few 
plants are introduced in the Ihrubbcry planta- 
tions for variety, and arc employed by the 
farmers for making field hedges, as being of 
quick growth, foon run up, and form a hedge 
expeditioufly. See Hedges. 

Thus far terminates our lift of the varieties 
of this great fpecies, Pyrus Malus. 

There are, however, beiides (he above, 
raanv other varieties of Jefs value; but thofe of 
thcanovc lift are the generally known approved 
forts ; all the varieties, good and bad, arc the 
ofr-fpring of this one Ipccics (Pyrus Malus), 
the trees of" all the forts having oval favved 
leaves,, and fcffiie umbels of flowers, appear- 
ing in April and May, upon fliort fpurs on 
the fides and ends of the branches, fuccccdcd 
by fruit foon after, growing to perfection, in 
different forts, from July until tlVn end of Oc- 
tober, as before obicrvctl rhofe, however, 
that ripen before the middle of September, keep 
but a Ihort time, fome of die forwardeft pro- 
bably not above a fortnight, others a month, 
or but little more; but the winter kinds con r 
tinuc in. iucceflion fcvcral months, cfpecially 
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if houfed in. dry, clofe apartments, and thickly 
covered with clean ftraw to exclude the free 
air, damps,, and froft : and if a quantity of 
thelateft are packed up clofe in ba(kets,or 
boxes lined with ftraw, to exclude the air, they 
will continue found and good till next fum- 
nicr; ; 
: The following fpecies being alfo of the Ap- 
ple kind, are retained in our gardens, fome 
both for the production' of their Angularly 
fmall eatable fruit, efteemed a great curiofity; 
and for variety, and others principally for the 
fatter occafion. 
2. Pyrus baccara. 

Berried-fruited nipple, commonly called Si- 
'berian Crab.} A fmall fhrub-like tree, branch- 
ing out low, growing about ten or twelve, to 
fifteen feet high, in the different varieties ; 
garnifhed with oblong, equally-ferrated leaves, 
and crowded peduncles, with pale red flowers, 
fucceeded'by fmall berry-like Apples, of dif- 
ferent varieties. 

Varieties of this are,} Common fmall berry- 
fKaped, yellowifh and red fruit — Larger Ap- 
ple-fruited, of different fizes, bigger or fmall- 
er in the different varieties of the trees— Small 
red berry-fruited; all of which varieties, 
though denominated crabs, are agreeable eat- 
ing in autumn, and proper to ferve to table in 
a deffert, both for variety, curiofity, and to 
eat. 

(Americana) — American Berry fruited 
Crab.} A dwarfifh tree, garnifhed with ob- 
long, fawed leaves, and producing numerous 
fmall berry-like, red Apples; eatable when 
full ripe ; fometimes ferved in the deflert for 
variety, and are eftimable to ufe for prelerves, 
ice. 

3; Pyrus coronaria. 

Swect-fcented Virginia Crab.} Grows ten 
or twelve to fifteen feet high, garnifhed with 
narrow, angulatcd, fcrrated, imooth leaves ; 
and pedunculated umbels of whiti(l), fvveet- 
fcented flowers ; l'ucceeded by many fmall 
round Crab Apples, remarkably four and au- 
ftere. 

Variety.} Evergreen Virginia- CraK- 

t Pyrus fpeclabilis. 
rge-flowtred Chinefe Apple tree.} Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, garnifhed with oval- 
oblong; ferrated leaves, and feflile umbels of 
large, icmi -double, red flowers, Angularly bean- 
tiful ; fuccecded by fmall Apple fruit, of but 
Httle value. 

The above three laft fpecies of the Apple- 
tribe arc proper to cultivate, fome- both as fe- 
condary fruit-trees, for their production of 
fruit' for occalional caring, particularly the 
Siberian Crabs, and to. plant for variety in 



fhrubberies; borders, &c. and ally the others 
are principally- for variety in any pleafurable 
compartments; allotting the Chinefe. Apple 
tree a confpicuous fituation, for its large 
beautiful flowers ; though all the forts de- 
ferve a principal fituation, as they will effect 
a very agreeable variety in their^rowth, .flow- 
ering, and fruiting. " 

However, as fruit trees, it is eligible to ad- 
mit fome of the different varieties of the Sibe- 
rian and American Crab, difpofed either in 
the bordes of the kitchen or pleafure garden, 
or both, for the fake of variety, in the agreea- 
ble fingularity of their curioufly fmall apples ; 
the trees alfo appear very ornamental in blof- 
fom, which is generally fucceeded by a plen- 
tiful production of fruit, exhibiting an enter- 
taining variety in the autumn feafon ; and they 
may be trained both as efpaliers, wall-trees, 
ana fmall ftandards, and managed the fame 
as directed for other apple trees. 

All the above three fpecies, and their re- 
fpe&ive varieties, are propagated by grafting, 
layers, and cuttings; and by all of which me- 
thods, the fever al varieties continued diftindt 
in their refpective peculiarities. " 
General Objervations on the common Apple-tree. 

The trees of all the varieties of the com- 
mon Apple bear well in any mode of train- 
ing, fuch as in efpaliers, againft walls, and 
all kind of ftandards ; they however are rarely 
indulged with walls, as all the forts of Apples 
attain full perfection without that aid, the 
walls being commonly referved for fuch ten- 
der fruits- as ftand more in need of their affift- 
ance ; in efpaliers, however, it is eligible to 
have a collection of the choicer forts, as in 
this mode of training the fruit generally at- 
tain greater perfection as to fize, beauty, and 
flavour, than in ftandards > but all the va- 
rieties likewife acquire good perfection on 
ftandards of all forts, though probably in a lefs 
degree in fome particular forts ; and it is 
from co mnon high ftandards that the general 
fupply of Apples is obtained for common ufe, 
and for the fupply of markets, making cider, 
&c. 

In efpaliers, the trees may either be arranged 
by themfelves, or in affemblagc with Pears* 
&c. alternately, to effect the greater variety, be- 
inggenerally arraivgedarounuthe outer bounda- 
ries of the quarters of the kixchen-garden, in 
the borders verging the main walks ; but fome 
may alfo be arranged in any other depart- 
ment, eitlicr for the fake of variety or convex 
nience. Sec Espaliers. 

And in common ftandards they may be. 
both difpofed in ranees thinly in the garden, 
and formed into orchards, according to the 
fupply 
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foppLv requited;; ampin jfonifi places tuGVL ana 
cultivated iu hedge^mvs of fields, : and in she 
cider couuries.- they plant them -out.- bothiin 
hedge-rows, and. in large field?,: in wide 
ranges, to admit of having crops of corn, &c; 
hetweeu; but in common orchards they .are 
planted about thirty or forty feet diftence, and 
the ground is generally laid down, in grafe. 
See.GacnAB.DS.: . .. , 

- Dwaif ftandard. Apples-, are fome&nies 
raifed, a few for variety or- curiofity, or to 
plant in fmaii compartments, or in borders, 
and for fmall gardens, as before intimated ; 
and if properly trained, will bear in very great 
perfection, iu quantity according, to their. fizc 
of -growth. See Dwarf Trees. 

'j'he made of bearing of all the varieties of 
Apples is principally trpon Ihort. fpjurs, iflu- 
ing from the fides "of the branches of from 
two or three to many years old, as obferved 
of Pear? and plums, &c« formed ftrft towards 
the extremity. of the two or three years' wood, 
then by degrees along the. fides of the branches, 
provided the branches arc always trained atfull 
length, asadvifed for othextrees that bear chiefs 
ly upon fpurs, as fhortning promotes luxuri- 
ancy, and. forces out numerous flrong wood 
fhoots in the place where fruit fpurs would 
have been formed ; but being trained always 
entire, they afiumc a moderate growth, and 
gradually, emit natural fpurs in every part ; and 
as the fame branches and fpurs remain fruitful 
many years* determines, that in the. general 
courfe of training and pruning thefe trees, we 
ihould net fhorcen their branches, except oc- 
cafionally in the firft and fecond year, after 
grafting, if thought neceflary, to force out low- 
er laterals to give thehcaditsfirft proper form ; 
afterwards, permit. the branches to extend ge- 
nerally at full length, both in efpaliets, &c. 
and all manner ot ftandards ; and thus they 
will all foon form a bearing ftate. 

A] pie-trees often begin bearing at two or 
three years old, and at fix or eight will bear 
in tolerable plenty according to their fize. 

Method of Propagation, &e.. 
1 All the varieties were hrft accidentally ob- 
tained by railing them from the kernels of the 
fruit; but wc cannot depend upon, fecdlings to 
continue the fame fort of fruit. 

Grading therefore is the mode of propaga- 
tion to incrcafc and continue the different va- 
rieties the fame •, performing it upon Crab, or 
any kind of Appta flocks, raifed from the ker- 
nels, both for dwarfs and flandards; alfo 
upon Codlin and Paradifc Apple-flocks railed 
from cuttittg6 and layers, when dcfigncd to 
have cfpalicra and other dwarf trees, or for 
fmall ftandards, as low as pofhblc, to be con- 



foctf Ariftwi a tw^eraj^fpaiJe, pr£o^froan,g*r r 
dans j.fonij? forts of Appfr%m;iy alfo be rjaifed, 
by layers auti, cutuogs^ pa«ieuja.ri,y the com r; 
tuou; Cpdlin,: which tnay,.. ,iikewife ; he raifed 
from fuckers, from the rpot and;.fiein of fuchj 
trees, that are wholly of: the Codlin kind quite, 
from the root ; and as this tree is of very mo-, 
deiate growth, it is comnictply .trained in fmall 
ftandards of. two, or, three, to four or five feet 
Items, branching out above in, full, but not] 
in large heads ; hqwqver, theheft general me- 
thod of propagating all the other kinds of- Ap- 
ples is by grafting upon the proper flocks, as, 
aforefaid. 

The method of railing the different forts of 
ftocks for the abpv&putippfe is, — the Crab and 
Apple-ftocks are raifed from- the ■ kernels of 
the fruit ; but theCotjlin, and P^radife-uocks 
mull be raifed. by curings and, layers; to con- 
tinue them with certainty of the fame kinds, 
and moderate growth : however, .as.tojhe Crab 
and Apple-flocks, they may be railed -from 
die kernels of any of- the forts, procuring the 
kcrnejs in autumn or winter, either from, rot- 
ted fruits, occ. or from, fuchj as, have been 
preiTed for verjuice and cider, clearing them 
from the groffpuVof the pulp ; then .fow them 
in beds of light earth, moderately thick, ei- 
ther all over the bed,, or in. drills, covering 
them about an inch deep ; they , will come up 
in the fpring, when, if the feafon proves dry, 
water them occaiionally, which will greatly- 
forward the fecdlings and ftrengthen their, 
growth; and in autumn, winter, or fpring fol-f 
lowing, the largeft. may be planted out in nur- 
fery rows, previoufly Ihortening their tap- 
roots, and planting them in lines two feet and 
a half afundcr, to remain for grafting ; and, 
after having from one to two or three years' 
growth here, they will be fit for grafting, par- 
ticularly for dwarfs, or even for full and half 
flandards, if intended to form the ftem from 
the graft, which is an eligible method for thefe 
trees ; but if the flock is to form the ftcm, they 
will require three or four years' growth, to. 
rife to a proper height, feven feet lor full, andi 
four or five for halt, flandards. ,, , 

The work of grafting all the forts is the 
fame as for other fruit trees, and Ihould be 
performed in March, either, by whip-grafting* 
cleft-grafting, &c. according to the fizc of 
the flock. See Grafting. . . 

Having, however, provided proper grafts of 
the different foits of Apples you intend to pro- 
pagate, then let thofc flocks deligned for 
dwarfs of all forts be grafted within fix inches 
of the ground ; and flandards may alfo. bo 
grafted low, and one fhoot from the crate 
trained up for . a ftcm, or may be grafted on 
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tail ftocks, inserting the grafts at five or fix 
feet high: or for low and half ftandards, may 
be grafted at two or three, to four or five 
feet ; or lower for dwarf ftandards : but al- 
ways graft the molt abundant in full ftandards, 
for the principal general bearers : the grafts of 
all the forts will fhoot the fame year ; and by 
the autumn following, the trees having formed 
little heads, confiding of two, three, or four 
fhoots, may then be tranfplanted finally into 
the garden and orchard, or may be retained 
a year or two, or longer, in the liurfery, as 
occafion may require ; obfervihg, however, 
to train them for the purpofes intended, fuch 
as dwarfs for efpaliers, &c. &c. and uprights 
for ftandards, heading the dwarfs down in 
March following, within fix inches of the 
graft, to force outmo.re laterals below to form 
a fuller head, proceeding immediately near 
the bottom, fo as to fill the efpalier, &ic'. 
equally with branches, quite from within fix 
or eight inches of the ground, regularly up- 
ward. But as to ftandards, thole grafted low 
muft confequently be trained with one flioot 
upright, at full length, for a ftem, five or 
fix feet high at leaft, for full ftandards, 
before" it is topped; though if grafted on tall 
ftocks of height fufficient for a ftem,- 'the 
ihoots from the graft may either be headed to 
five or fix eyes, if you would have them form 
a more fpreading head, or may remain entire, 
and afpire more in height, and afluine a more 
upright growth : in all the modes of training, 
be careful to keep the fteiiis clear from alf la- 
teral Moots, difplacihg all fuch asfoon as they 
appear, and encourage only a- proper' fet of 
branches at top to form the head. 
. When thefe trees, however, have heads from 
one to two or three ye;irs old from the graft, 
they are of a proper age for final transplan- 
tation ; though trees ot four or five years old 
will alto, fuccced very Well, and even trees of. 
fix. or eight years' growth may alio be-fafely' 
tranfplanted if required ; but younger trees 
generally grow better and make more progrefs 
in the end. 

The public niirfcry-gardens are generally 
well Tumi Hied with all the varieties of thele 
trees for fale, either quito young from the graft, 
ot trained trees of fevera) years' growth, at ve- 
ry moderate prices. 

In the choice of thcdifFcrentkindsforplanting, 
/hould be careful to have a collection of the 
principal varieties, both in efpaliers and ftand- 
ards, in quantity in 1 proportion to the- extent 
of grounilin the pullen, orchKnl, Sec. as the 
trees of the hi hY forts- uro a.-i eulily niifed tfnd 
cultivated as th* >mt>(i indifferent ; allrtt/lug 
generally a fmulkr pomibn of thd finn'mer 
7 



kinds, fuch as ripen m Aiiguft, toTabout the 
middle of September, for immediate ufe Off the 
trees, as they will not keep long ; a larger fiup- 
ply of the autumn forts, and molt of all of the 
principal winter keeping Apples : Obfervingi 
in the fummer kinds; it is advifable to" allot a 
principal fupply of the common Codlin in 
fihall ftandards, as being generally both a 
great bearer, and the fruit the moft ufeful of 
the fummer apples for culinary purpofes, from 
its young green growth in June or July, tiU 
its full maturity in Auguft arid September, 
when it becomes alfo a good eating apple : and 
as the tree is a moderate grower, it admits of 
being planted in fmall ftandards clofer or more 
abundant in a fmallextent of ground than moft 
of the principal Apple kinds. 

The feafon for planting all the forts of Ap- 
ples is any time in mild weather, from the 
end of October till March ; but if planted in 
autumn, or early in winter, they will fix 
themfelves more firmly before attacked by the 
drought of the following fummer. 

They will fucceed in any common foil of 
l a garden and orchard, and in any free fitua- 
tion, except in low very moift land, in which 
ihey are apt to canker, and Soon go off: in a 
pliable mellow loam they are generally Very fuc- 
cefsful : be, however, in no great anxiety 
about the foil ; any good of common middling- 
foil of a garden, orchard, or field, not too 
wet,, will do very well, being properly prepar- 
ed, by good trenching, where the ranges of 
trees' are to 'fta'rid. ' 

- ■ • • 'Flrft of planting them in Efpaiiers. 
' Efpalier Apple-trees ihciuld be ranged at not 
lefs thati eighteen or twenty feet diftance ; but 
if twenty feet, 'it will be more eligible, 
efpecially for trees grafted on crab or Apple- 
ftocks, which being free fhooters, their 
branches will readily fill that fpace. However, 
as to trees grafted on eodlin and para'dife- 
flocks, fifteen or eighteen feet may be a fuf- 
ficierit diftance '; though life latter, in parti- 
cular, is fonietimes planted only twelve or fif- 
teen feet afundcr, as being a very moderate 
(hooter: it is, however, advifable 1 to' allow 
every fort full room enough, according to their 
growth, to have proper fpace to' extend their 
branches always at full length ; ob'lerving, as 
the trees having been headed dtivVn iiV'the mrr- 
fery, and thereby produced laterals forming 
tolerable heads of l'cvcral regular branches, 
they fhould now be planted with all their laid 
heads entire, only retrenching any verv irre- 
gular growthy that do hot range confillciU 
"with the intended form, arid prune any biokfri 
routs,'; ihen'ltaViiYg.opi*he(l-':i ehptici'otts Hole 
for eaclv tree' iW m^alVove diftance*, * proceed 
to 
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to plant them in the ufual manner as explained 
in the article Planting., being careful to place 
them with their branches ranging the way of 
the efpalier : then, or at lcaft, as foon as' the 
earth of the holes and roots together are pro- 
perly fettled, let all the branches be trained in 
horizontally to .the right and left, an equal 
number on each fide, all at full length, five 
or fix inches afunder; or if the tree is young, 
having only two or three fhoots, thefe. ihould 
be pruned down halfway in the fpring, to ob- 
tain a further fupply of laterals ; and accord- 
ing as they (hoot in fummer, {till continue 
them along entire ; at the lame time train in a 
farther fupply of new fhoots, to increafe the 
number of horizontals or bearers ; and thus 
continue increafing their number, every year, 
till the efpalier is regularly filled from the bot- 
tom to top ; preferring all the brandies at full 
length, as far as the allotted fpace will admit, 
for the reafons before explained, both here 
and under the article Pear ; for thefe and the 
Pear-tree require almoft exactly the fame ma- 
nagement. 

With refpect to their general culture, in e- 
fpalier trees, planted and trained as above j ob- 
ferving, that as the fame branches or bearers 
continue fruitful many years, they muff, be 
continued accordingly, as long as they remain 
of proper growth ; and obferving in this order 
of training, they muft conftantly have a fum- 
mer and a winter pruning annually : in the 
fummer-pruning cut out all the fuperfluous 
and ill-placed fhoots of the year, and train re- 
gular ones towards the lower parts in va- 
cant fpaces, if any; at lead, retain a fupply 
of fome bell, well-placed fhoots in different 
parts to remain till winter, fome of which may 
be then wanted to fill fome unforefeen vacan- 
cy ; clearing out all others at this time (fum- 
mer-pruning) as clofe as poffible. And in 
winter-pruning examine the branches in gene- 
ral, if any worn-out or decayed parts appear, 
now is the time to. retrench them, retaining 
young in their place ; and if any vacancy oc- 
cur, retain fome contiguous young /hoot to 
fill it : and as obferved of the pears, &c. 
leave generally a terminal fhoot, lefs or more, 
to each main branch : all others of the young 
fhoots of laft fummer, not now wanted, cut 
clean out, clofc to the branches, ftill conti- 
nuing all the branches, and any occaiional 
fupply of fhoots, at full length, as far as their 
limited bounds will allow ; then train the 
whole regularly, tying or nailing them in as 
ftraight and clofc to the railing as poffible, 
four, five, or fix inches afunder. 

Likewife in wail-trees, any pf the princi- 
pal choice varieties of eating apples may be 



trained, both to forward and improve the 
growth, beauty, and flavour of the' fruit.; 
iuch as gennecings — margaiet apple— rgoKlen- 
pippius— goldcn-renncts-*-pear-mains, Sec. or 
any other approved eating kinds, a tiee or two 
of a fort, where there is plenty of walling to 
fpare ; and in which they may be planted and 
trained as directed for the efpalier apples ; and 
they will bear a plentiful production of good 
fruit accordingly for earlier eating ; efpecial- 
ly if fome are againft a fouth or fouth-weft 
or eaft wall. 

As the Apple and Pear-tree are nearly of 
the fame temperature, manner of growth, 
and mode of bearing, they require the fame 
culture ; and having treated more fully on the 
Pears in refpedt to pruning in walls and ef- 
palicrs, which for the general part may be ap- 
plied to Apples, we refer to that article for 
particulars. See Pyrus Communis, Prun- 
ing, and Espaliers. 

In the article Pear-tree, we gave fome-hints 
of another method of training in efpaliers or 
for walls, which may alfo be applied to Ap- 
ples if any one incline to put it in practice for 
variety. 

r . I Planting t/iem in Standards. 
Standard Apples may tie planted both in the 
garden and orchard : in the garden, however, 
they {hould be arranged but thinly* to admit 
of undercrops growing freely without inter- 
ruption by the fhade of their fpreading 
branches. 

Obferve to plant principally full ftandards 
for the general fupply, and half and dwarf 
ftandards chiefly for ' variety, , or for fmall 
gardens. 

The ftandards having been trained in the 
nurfery with tolerable good heads, they mould 
now be planted with all their heads entire : 
if any are intended for the kitchen-garden, 
plant them at lead thirty feet diftanee^ and 
for a full plantation to form an orchard, allow 
thirty feet diflancc every way. Open, fos 
each tree a wide hole, trim any long draggling 
and broken roots, but leave all the others en- 
tire, and plant them with the ufual care, as 
directed in the article Planting', and as foon as 
planted, let every one be well flaked to fupport 
them firmly upright, and prevent their being 
difturbed in rooting by tcmpclluous winds. 
Sec Orchard and Planting, &c. 

Smaller growing ftandards, fuch as codlins, 
or other low ftandards grafted upon codlin 
flocks, and dwarfs upon thefe or paradifc 
flocks, may, if required, be planted only at 
fifteen or twenty fect diflancc in the rows, 
and not lefs than twenty or twenty-five feet 
between the lines pf trees ; though, if there is 
room 
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rocxn to allow a greater diitance both ways, 
it will be the greater advantage", cfpecially in 
planting in , kitchen gardens, in which it 
would be proper to allow double that diitance 
between the rows of trees, of the larger 
growths of thefe. kinds. 

The ftandards being thus planted with their 
heads entire, let them alio in future ad- 
vance with all their branches at full length, 
and, for the general part, take their own natural 
growth; aiid they will foon form numerous 
natural fpurs in every part for bearing. 

With reipedt to pruning thefe ftandards, 
very little is required, and that probably not 
once in fevcral years, which is only the re- 
trenching any very irregular crofs-placed 
hough, or reduce to order any very long 
rambler ; or when the head is become greatly 
crowded and confufed, to thin out fome of 
the mod irregular growth, likewife all ftrong 
fhoots growing upright in the middle of the 
head, all dead wood, and fuckers from the 
Item ami root. 



by much better in the autumn and winter, 
kinds. 

Autumn Apples arrive to maturity in dif- 
ferent forts, from about the middle of Sep- 
tember till the beginning and middle of Octo- 
ber: fome being fit for ufe immediately from 
the tree, others require to lie a few weeks 
to mellow, cfpecially for eating: their full 
growth on the tree is known in fome by their 
changing of a more lively colour, fometimcs 
imparting an agreeable fmell, frequent drop- 
ping, and on being handled, by a gentle twift 
or turri upward, they readily quit the tree ; at 
which tokens of maturencis, as they occur 
in the different forts, they mould be gathered 
in dry weather, and carried into the Truitens 
where, with proper prefervation, hereafter 
noticed, they will keep a long time, fuccced- 
ing one another for ule two or three months, 
or longer, in the later kinds. 

Winter Apples attain full growth towards 
the middle to the latter end of Odtober ; it is, 
however, proper to let them hang on the 



As to half and dwarf flandards of thefe j trees till towards the end of that month, or 



fome of the latcft kinds even till November, 
if the feafon continues mild: but be careful to 
take them down before attacked by much 
froft ; gathering them in drv weather, and 
carry them directly into the truiterv or any 
dry apartment, and there prepared tor keep- 
ing as hereafter directed, whereby fome may 
be kept found and good for ufe till next June 
or July. 

In gathering all the forts of Apples for 



trees, they may be difperfed in different parts 
of a garden to caufe variety, managing them 
as the full ftandards; they will bear plentifully. 

Dwarf ilandards on the dwarf paradiie 
Irock, being very moderate (hooters, may be 
planted in a little compafs; and they are 
fometimcs planted in pots for curiofuy, to 
place on a table, amidft a deffert, with the 
fruit growing. See Dwarf Trees. 
Gathering the fruit . 

Apples arrive to full growth in different keeping, always chufe dry weather, and whei 
forts fucccflivcly, one after another, from ; the trees and fruit are alio perfectly dry ; ob- 
July until the end of October ; the fummcr ! ferve likewife in gathering Apples for the 
kin'ds continue but a fhort time, but the au- ' table, and all kind of Apples deiigned for 
tumn and winter-apples will keep from two : keeping any confiderable time, they fhould 
or three to fix or eight months, in different 'be pulled one and one by hand. Where, in- 
varictics. ' deed, large quantities arc deiigned for cider, 

The fummcr Apples ripen, fome in July, ; or any other immediate ufe, they 'may be 
but principally in Auguft and September, andjfhaken down. However, all the fine eating 
are generally 'fit for ufe immediately from and culinary Apples for keeping 'fhould be 
the tree, both for eating and culinary ufes, J carefully gathered by hand, by a gentic twill 
though fome of the forts arc fit for kitchen . or turn upward, fo ns" to detach them readily 
purpofesby that time they arc half grown, or i without breaking the fruit-buds ; and as they 
before, particularly the common Codliti, [are gathered, cany them into the fruitcry, 
which boils and bakes in good perfection j where, previous to putting them up for good, 
when quite young, and until full maturity : h will be proper to lav the choicer varieties of 
however, the tokens of perfection, or fit!! J autumn and whiter kinds in large heaps, to 
growth, of theMlilVcient forts of fummcr ( fwcut and difcharge the watery juices ; by per- 
Applcs, is by their affuming a lively colour, fpiration, which both prepares. them for keep- 
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i being handled. They fhould then 



nitting a frtigr 
from the tree, 
<:;ifily on Ixfiug 

be gathered, and laid in fome dry a parti 
for ufe; they will not keep long, -nor in 
-leal is it required, for they will be f.taeoded 



gaud improves their flavour ; then, after 
having fwoated a week or fortnight, wipe 
them all perfectly dry, and lay ihem up where 
they are to remain. A quantity may be de- 
posited op the ihclves and lloor of the fruiterv. 
ml clofelv cowml down a foot ihiek with 
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ftraw to exclude the air. And it is proper to 
pack a quantity of the rincft winter kinds in 
large bafkets or hampers, thickly lined round 
withinfide with ftraw, covering the fruit 
down alfo clofely with the fame material, to 
exclude the external air as much as pofEble, 
whereby they will keep much longer in per- 
fection ; and if fome are packed up in large 
earthen jars, and clofely plugged down, they 
will keep longer ft ill; for it is by thefe me- 
thods that the fruit is kept fo fine and fair 
even until the return of Apples next year ; 
obferving, the drier and clofer the room in 
which the fruit is depoGted in all the above 
methods, the better they will keep ; being 
careful to examine the fruit occaiionalty, in 
order to pick out all that difcover any ten- 
dency to corruption; chofe in the open fruitery 
are calily looked over, but thofe in the baf- 
kets and jars not fo readily, nor indeed will 
thev need it fo much ; however, it is proper, 
after fome coniiderable time, to examine 
them occaiionally. 

In London, great quantities of the fineft 
winter Apples are depofited in the proper 
feafon in the clofe warehoufes in Thames- 
ftrcet, and ether parts contiguous to the 
river, for faie in winter and fpring, many alfo 
packed clofely in hampers and bafkets, &c. 
as aforefaid, and placed in very clofe apart- 
ments where buc little air can come; where 
they are kept perfectly found and beautiful all 
winter, even until May, June, and July, fell- 
ing them out to the retailers, and we may fee 
them in the fruiterers' mops, and in Halls in 
the ftreets, exceeding hue in May and June ; 
but, at this time, after being expofed to the 
open air a day or two, they fhrink, Iofe co- 
lour, and foon decay. 

I: fhouid therefore be remarked, that clofe 
pricking thefe fruit, and keeping them in as 
rl ife apr.rtments as poflihlc, keeping the 
t'.cors and windows always clofely Unit to 
exclude the external air, damps and cold, 
is certain method of preferring thein-long 
in full perfection ; for the more 'they arc 
expofed to the air, the fooncr they will de- 
cay ; keep them therefore always as clofe as 
po'fiiblc. 

fhilnce kinds. 

Pyrus Cyi/viin, Quince-tree. 

Tire Quince- tree (Cydonia) was long rang- 
ed ;:s a diluticr genus, but is now a fpecies 
of Pi, us. It is ot the tree kind, of moderate 
growth, and deciduous ; producing large, 
round, golden-yellow fruit, of a hijdi fra- 
grance ; but generally too auftcrc and harfli 
lo eat raw, being employed principally for 
culinary put nofc . 



Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the Pear, ore. (Pyrus Communis.) 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Pyrus Cydonia. 
. (Cydonia) — or Quince-tree.] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, having flender branches 
and flioots, forming a low moderately 
fpreading head, garnilhed with large, oval, 
entire leaves, very hoary underneath, and 
large, fciitary, whitilh-re'd flowers all along 
the fides of the branches, fuccceded by large, 
round and pyramidal, golden-yellow fruit. 

The botanic defcriptiou is, — Pyrus with 
entire leaves and folitary flowers. 

Varieties.'] There are feveral varieties of 
this fruit, but the following arc the rnoft va- 
luable forts. 

Apple-Quince. — A large, fhort, roundifh, 
applc-fhapcd, golden-yellow Quince. 

Pear-Quince. — A large, pyramidal, or 
pear-fhaped, deep-yellow Quince. - 

Portugal Broad-leaved Quince. — The tree 
is of larger growth, and with broader leaves ; 
pcar-fhaped fruit, having a tenderifh pulp, 
which bakes and boils to a fine purple co- 
lour. 

Eatable- Quince. — A middle-fized downy 
Quince, having a tender pulp, of a mildeV 
eatable flavour than the others ; more efpe- 
cialiy when prepared by baking, ftewing, 
&c. to ferve up whole. 

Moft of thefe fruit, though remarkably 
beautiful to the eye, are too harfh and un- 
palatable to cat raw ; their chief ufes being 
for baking and ftewing, to make marmalade, 
and to mrx in apple pies, tarts, Sec. to im- 
prove the flavour. 

The trees, however, merit culture in every 
curious collection, fome for the fruit, and 
others for ornament ; but conlidered as fruit- 
trees, a few arc fufficient to produce fruit 
enough to fupply a large family, and may be 
trained both in ftand.irds and cfpalicrs to 
erteel the greater diverlity ; and as ornamental 
trees, they are eligible furniture for the fli rub- 
bery, ecc. their numerous large flowers and 
golden fruit will ctTcct a delightful variety ; 
the flowers in fpring, and the fruit in autumn. 
Young Qn'mcc-liecs are alfo in repute for 
docks, on which to graft and bud Pears, to 
dwarf them for walls and cfpalicrs. Sec Py- 
rus Communis and Stocks: 

They are very hardy, and will grow anv 
where, but delight moft in fomewnat moid 
fituations, and are therefore often planted by 
the (ides of ponds or ditches of water. 
Method of Propagation, and general Culture. 
The trees may lie raifed from the kernels of 
the fruit fown in autumn ; but there is no 
i depending 
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depending on having the fame fort of good fruit 
from feedlings, nor will they Toon become 
bearers. 

But the feveral varieties may be continued 
always the fame by the propagation by cut- 
tings r and layers ; alfo by fuckers from' fuch 
trees as grow upon their own roots, and may 
Jikewife be propagated by grafting and bud- 
ding upon their own or Pear-ftooks raifed 
from the kernels. 

The propagation by cuttings, layers, and 
fuckers, may be performed in autumn, win- 
ter,, or fpring. Chufe young wood for the 
cuttings and layers, which plant and lay in 
the common method, and they will be rooted 
by next autumn, then tranfplanted into nur- 
fery rows two feet afunder ; plant the fuckers 
alfo at the fame dillance, and here train the ; 
whole for the purpofes intended: if for (land- ; 
a-rds, run them up with a ftem, to any de- ' 
Tired height, from three to five or fix feel, 
then encourage them to branch out at top, to 



form a head ; and rhofe defigned as dwarfs 
muft be headed near the ground, and trained 
accordingly for efpaliers, or dwarf ftandards, 
as may be required, as directed under thofe 
articles, and by grafting or budding is effected 
on Quince or Pe3r-ftocks, and trained as.above. 

When they have formed tolerable heads, 
plant them out finally; 

Standard Quinces^ defigned as fruit-trees, 
may be ftationed in the garden or orchard, 
and fome by the fides of any water, pond, wa- 
tery-ditch, &c. as they delight in moifture, fuf- 
fering the whole to' take their own natural 
growth. 

And as efpaliers, they may he arranged in 
aflemblage with other moderate-growing trees, 
fuch as Apples and Pears on Paradile and 
Quince-flocks, Cherries, &c. and train them 
as directed for Apples and Pears in efpaliers. 

In fhrubberies they may be planted either 
as full or low ftandards, and permit them to 
take their own way of growth. 
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QUERCUS, Oak-tree. 
This famous genus comprifes a noble 
5lion of mod eminent forelt and orna- 
mental trees, both deciduous and evergreen 
kinds; obtaining in llature from twenty to near 
n hundred feet, in different fpecies, garnifhed 
with oblong and mo Illy iinuatcd leaves, and 
monoecious apctalous flowers, of little appear- 
ance, fuccceded by oval nuts, called acorns. 
Clafs and order, Monazcia Polyandria. 
Charattcrs.'] Calyx, male and female, 
flowers feparate on the fame plant ; the males 
difpofed in lofc amentums, each floret having 
n monophyllous four or five-parted calyx ; and 
the females fitting clofe to the buds, have mo- 
nophyllous, hemifphcrical, coriaceous, rough, 
entire cups. Corolla, no petals. Stami- 
na, many fhort filaments in the males, hav- 
ing didymous anthera:. PrsriM.UM, a fmall 
oval germcn in the females, quinrjuciid ftyles, 
and limplc permanent rligmas. Pkricar- 
ihum, none; the lied, an oval nut or acorn, 
with a leathery unilocular (hell, is fixed by. 
*ls hale into the calyx. 

■ There are about fourteen fpecies in our 
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nuvferics and plantations, nine deciduous, and 
rive evergreen kinds ; but the Common Eng~ 
Ujh Oak is the glory of the collection, for its 
fuperior growth, and great worth and value, 
as a timber-tree, for bulk, llrength, and du- 
ration. Several of the other fpecies have alfo 
their fhare of merit, fome as foreft-trees, others 
to divcrfify ornamental plantations. 

Deciduous Kinds. 

Under this head, Deciduous Oaks, is com- 
prifetl the common Oak of our woods and 
forcfls, and feveral fpecies of North Americu, 
and fome foreign parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Portugaf, and Italy, asexprcfTed in their 
titles ; all of which are of the tree kind, de- 
ciduous, and of hardy growth. 

i. Qi'KRCiis Rohm: 

Common E/i<r/iy/t Oal\] Grows from about 
lixtv or feventy to a hundred feet high, with 
an exceedingly large trunk, and monllrous 
fprcading he.nl, oblong leaves, broadeft to- 
wards the top, the edges acutely Iinuatcd, 
having the angles nhtulc. 

r<irieti,'u] 'Striped-leaved Oak, having the 
leaves finely llriped with white.— Dwarf '0\k. 
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This fpecies grows in great abundance all 
over England in woods, t'orefts, and hedge- 
rows ; is naturally of an amazing large growth, 
there being accounts of fomc above an hun- 
dred feet ftature, with wonderful large trunks 
and fprcading heads, and is luppofed will con- 
tinue its growth many centuries. 

2. Quercus Prinus. 
Chefnut-Uarjed American Oak.] Grows fifty 

or fixty feet high ; having large, oblong-oval, 
fmooth leaves, pointed both ways, the edges 
finuated-ferrated, with the llnufes uniformly 
round. 

Varieties.'] Wjih oval leaves — with oblong 
leaves. 

3. Que Reus Phelhs. 
JVilh'ja-leaved American Oak."] Grows 

forty or fifty feet high, having long, narrow, 
fmooth, entire leaves like thole of willow. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Willow-leaved Oak, 
with fhort leaves — variable leaved. 

4. Quercus alba. 

JVhite Virginian Oak.] Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a whirilh bark, long, 
obliquely-pinnatifid, light-green leaves, die 
iinufes and angles obtufc. 

5. Querci's nigra. 

Black Virginian Oak.] Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a dark-coloured bark, 
large, wedge-ihaped, ilightly-trilobated leaves. 

6. QlIERCUS rubra. 

Red Virginian Oak.] Grows about fixty 
feet high, having a dark-greyi(h hark, long 
obtufely-finuatcd leaves, with the iinufes ter- 
minated by brifily points, and have fometimcs 
red fpoued veins, but generally dying in au- 
tumn to a reddifh colour, remaining on the 
trees late in the feafon. 

Varieties.] With broad leaves — with fcar- 
let leaves. 

7. Que Reus Ef cuius. 
Cut-leaved Italian Oak.] Grows about 

thirty feet high, having a purplifh bark, oblong, 
deeply-linuatcd-pinnatirid, fmooth leaves, ami 
long/flcndcr, clofe-fiuing acorns in very large 
cups.. 

8. Quercus AZglhps. 
Large prickly-cupped Spanijh Oak.] Grows 

feventyor eighty fect high, or more, with a 
very large trunk, and widely fprcading head, 
having a whitifh bark, large, oblong-oval, 
decply-i'crratcd, fmooth leaves, the fcrraturcs 
rtpand and bowed backward, and large acorns 
placed in Angularly large prickly cups. 

This is a noble fpecies, almoft equal in 
gtowrh to our common Engliih Oak. 
Que rcus Cerris. 

Smaller prickly -cupped, or Turkey Oak.] 
Grows thirty or forty fect high, oblong, lyrc- 



fhaped, pinnatifid-tranfverfely-jagged leaves, 
downy underneath, and fmaller acorns, placed 
in prickly cups. 

Varieties.'] With rough leaves — with nar- 
row leaves. 

All the above fpecies of deciduous Oak 
may be cultivated both as foreft-trees and in 
diverfifying large ornamental plantations ; as 
timber or toreft-trees, however, is their prin- 
cipal merit, but the Engliih Oak claims the 
preference for general ufe, as the mod valu- 
able for timber ; and fhould raife a greater 
quantity of it accordingly. 

Thev are all eafdy raifed from feed, i. e. 
the acorns, fown in the autumn an inch or two 
deep. See their Propagation. 

Evergreen kinds. 
Of evergreen Oaks there are five fpecies— 
Common evergreen Oak — Holly-leaved Oak 
— Cork-tree — Scarlet Oak — and Moluccan 
or Live Oak ; fome as timber-trees, others for 
ornament, all of which retain their leaves the 
year round ; are originally of foreign growth, 
mollly from the fouthern parts of Europe, and 
one from America, but have been long in the 
Englifh gardens as ornamental trees, and fome 
are arrived to a conhderable growth, they be- 
ing all very hardy, and profper in any open 
ground. 

10. Quercus Ilex. 

Common Evergreen Oak.] Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, having a fmooth bark, oval 
ana oblong, undivided, denticulate-ferrated, 
pctiolated leaves, downy and whitifh under- 
neath. 

Varieties. ] Broad-leaved. — Narrow-leaved, . 
and with fomctimes both forts, and other dif- 
ferent fhaped leaves on the fame tree; alfo. 
fomctimes with fawed and prickly, leaves. 

11. Qvv.kcvs gramuntla. 
Montpclier Holly-leaved evergreen Oak.] 

Grows forty or fifty feet high ; oblong-oval, . 
clofc-fitting, fmuatcd, fpinous leaves, downy . 
underneath, bearing a refcmblance to the 
leaves of holly. 

12. Quercus Suber. 

(SuberJ — or Cork-tree.] Grows thirty or 
forty fect high, having a thick, rough, fun- 
gous, cleft bark, oblong-oval, undivided, fcr-. 
rated leaves, downy underneath. 

This fpecies furnifhes that ufeful material 
Cork ; it being the bark of the tree, which 
becoming of a thick fungous nature, under 
which, at the fame time, is formed a new 
hark ; and the old being detached for ufc, the 
tree Hill lives, and the fuccecding young bark 
becomes alfo of the fame thick lpongy nature 
in fix or feven years, fit for barking, having 
likewife another irclh bark forming under it, 
becoming 
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becoming Cork, like theothejsy in the like 
period of time ; and in this* manner thefe trees 
wonderfully fu mi (h -the Cork for our ufe, and 
of which are tnade-the corks for bottles, bungs 
for barrels, and -numerous other ufeful articles. 

The tree grows in great plenty in Spain and 
Portugal, and from which countries we re- 
ceive the Cork. 

12. Quercus cocci/era. 

Scarlet-bearing, or Kermes Oak.] Grows 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, branching from the 
bottom upward, in a bulhy growth; large, oval, 
undivided, indented- fpi nous leaves; and pro- 
ducing fmall glandular excrefcencies, called 
kermes or fcarlet grain, ufed by dyers. 

The fmall fcarlet glands, found on this tree, 
are produced by the effect of certain infects 
depofiting their eggs betwixt the bark of the 
branches and leaves, caufes an extravafation of 
the fap, and forms the excrefcence or fubftance 
in queftion, which being dried, is the kermes 
or fcarlet paftel. 

14. Quercus molucca. 

Molucca Oak, commonly called American 
Live Oak.] Grows about forty feet high, 
having oval-fpear-fhaped, ftnooth, entire leaves, 
and fmall, oblong, eatable acorns: 

All the above fourteen fpecies of Quercus 
produce flowers annually in the fpring, about 
April and May, of a yellowifh colour, but 
make no ornamental appearance, and are 
males and females feparate in the fame tree ; 
the males being in loofe amentums, and the 
females fitting clofe to the buds in thick lea- 
thery hemifpherical calyxes, fuccccded hy the 
fruit or acorns, which are oval nuts fixed by 
their bafe into rough permanent cups, moft- 
Iv fitting quite clofe, and lbme on fiiort foot- 
ftalks, ripening in autumn, which in the com- 
mon Engli/h Oak is in great abundance, and 
often in tolerable plenty on fopie of the other 
forts ; thofe of all the kinds ferve for propa- 
gating their refpective fpecies ; they arc alfo 
excellent food forfwinc and Jeer, the common 
Oak in particular from its great abundance. 

Oak-trees, of all the above forts, may be 
employed in gardening, to divcrfily large or- 
namental plantations in our-grounds, and in 
forming clumps in.fpacious lawns, parks, 
and other exrenuve opens ; (he evergreen 
kinds in partic ular have great merit for all or- 
namental purpofes in ple.ifure-ground planta- 
tions. 

But all the larger growing kinds, both de- 
ciduous and evci greens, demand cllecm alio 
as nrft-rate forcft-trees for their timber: the 
Englifli Oak, however, claims precedence as 
a timber-tret/, for its prodigious height and 
bilik; and fupcrior worlh ol its wood, and is 



fuppofed will ftand one thoufand years before 
it totally decays, fo is fingularly valuable for 
all ftrong and durable purpofes, fuch as ihip- 
building, fome parts of" houfe-building, park- 
paling, pofts, railing, and innumerable other 
ufes. But all the other large-growing Oaks 
may likewife be introduced in foreft tree plan- 
tations ; for Oaks in general prove valuable 
timber, and of all others the mod durable ; 
and befides their value as timber-trees, their 
annual crops of acorns prove 1110ft excellent 
food for fattening hogs and deer ; and when 
the trees are felled for ufe, their bark, being 
llripped off, proves a molt valuable material 
to the tanners. for tanning leather; and after 
having ferved that pui pole, is of great ufe irx 
gardening for making bark hot-beds, com- 
monly called bark-beds, being the moft eligi- 
ble kind of hot-beds for the culture of the pine- - 
apple, and all other tender exotics of the hot - 
houfe temperature. Oaks, therefore, being 
of fuch fuperior value, every poffeflbr of 
confiderable eftates ought to be particularly af- 
fiduous in railing woods of them, which is 
effected by fowing the acorns either in a nur- 
fery, and the plants tranfplanted where they 
are to remain, or fown at once in the places 
where they are always to ftand. See their 
Propagation, Plantations, and Forest 
Trees. 

All the forts will profper in any middling 
foil and open fituation, though in a loamy 
foil they are generally more remarkably pro- 
fperous ; however, there are but few foils in 
which Oaks will not grow ; diey will even 
thrive tolerably in graveily, fandy, and 
clayey land, as may be obferved in many parts v 
of this country of the common Oak. 

T/ieir Propagation and general Culture. 

Oaks in general are railed from the acorns, 
which, of the common Oak, arc produced 
abundantly all over England, and fiiould be •• 
gathered in autumn when quite ripe, juft as 
they drop from the trees ; but the acorns of 
moft of the foreign oaks are generally pro- 
cured from a'broad ; and thofe of all the fpe- 
cies arc fold by the fecdi'mem 

Obfervc to low all the forts as foon after 
they arc obtained as pofliblc, becaufe they are 
apt to fprout if they remain long, out of the 
ground. Prepare lor their reception a fpot of 
light ground in the nurfcry,. dividing, it into 
lotir-teet wide beds, and, in which low the 
acorns, cither in drills two inches deep, in 
live or fix rows, lengthwilc the bed, or rake 
the mould off the bed, the depth of two.inchc*, 
into the alleys, then low the acorns all over 
the fin face, about two or three inches, apart, .. 
prefs them down with the fpadc, and Iprcad 
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the earth evenly over them two Inches thick. 

They will con.e up in the fpring ; give 
them occasional waterings and weeding, and 
when the plants are cue «r two years old, it 
is proper to plant them out in nurlevy-rows : 
this may be done in autumn, winter, and ear- 
ly in the fpring, taking them carefully up out 
of the feed-bed : fhortcn their perpendicular 
tap-root, and trim off any lateral Ihoots from 
the llem, leaving their top perfectly entire; 
then plant thciiTm lii.es two feet and a half 
afunder, and liftccn or eighteen inches in the 
rows, where let them (land, with the ufual 
nurferv care, till of a proper tize for final tranf- 
phntation, either as toi cfl-trees, or fome 
for ornament, training them up as full ftand- 
ards, with clean ftraight Items, and with their 
tops ftiil entire. 

Remafk, rhc propagation of the firiped- 
kaved varieties of the common Oak, and any 
particular variety of the other fpecics, mull 
" he effected by grafting, as they will not con- 
tinue the fame from feed; lb the grafting may 
be performed upon any kind of Oakling-ilocks 
.railed from the acorns, and train them for 
ftaudards like the others. 

Trait/planting them finally. 
All the forts of deciduous Oaks may be 
tranfplanted any time in open fettled weather, 
from the fall of the leaf in November, till 
February or March, and the evergreen kinds, 
in October, November, and in the fpring; or 
in a mild open feafon, may be occafionally 
planted in any of the winter months. 

When the' trees of all the forts arc from 
about three or lour to lix feet ftature, they 
fhould be planted out for good, though, con- 
fidercd as forefl or limber-trees in particular, 
it is more eligible to plant them out finally 
whilft they are quite young, not advanced 
above from two to three or four feet in height ; 
or if planted immediately from the feed-bed, 
where they are finally to remain, it may prove 
a greater advantage, as the quite young Oaks 
root more freely than older trees, and take a 
freer growth. 

However, in this final tranfplantation, ob- 
fcrvc to plant thofc dcligncd as forefl or tim- | 
bcr-trees, in large open tracts of grounds to 
form woods, placing them in rows only four 
or five to ten feet afunder, and two or three to < 
live or fix feet in the rows, to allow for a gradual 1 
thinning. See P i. a n T at i on s and Plant rN c, . i 
Sometimes, however, large plantations of I 
. thefc trees, for woods, arc railed by lowing : 



. the acorns at once in the places where they 
: are to remain, as formerly noticed ; it being 
I generally obfervahle in many inftances, that 
t the trees, railed at once from the acorn, re- 
: ceiving no check by removal, much outftrip 
- the tranfplanted trees in growth. The me- 
: thod is this ; the ground being prepared by 
• good ploughing and han owing, then, in au- 
i tumn, having procured a proper quantity of 
, acorns, draw drills acrofs the ground four'fece 
alunder, and two inches deep, drop the acorns 
therein fix or eight inches afunder, allowing 
for fome failing and thinning hereafter, co- 
vering them in evenly with the earth the depth 
of the drills ; or inltead of drilling them in, they , 
may hz planted with a dibble, "the fame deprh 
and difhince. 

As to the general management of thefe trees 
in woods or timber plantations, it is the fame 
as directed for foreft trees in general, under 
the article Plantation, which fee. - 

In planting any or all the fpecies of Oak, 
for ornament or variety in large pleafure- 
gi ounds, fome may be difpofed in afifemblagc 
in any continued plantation, fome in clumps, 
and others as finale objects. 
QUINCUNX Planting. 
The Quincunx order of planting fignifies 
trees planted by fives, four of them forming 
a fquare, and the fifdi placed in the middle! 
* * 

thus ^ * and may be repeated over and 

over in one continued plantation, with as ma- 
uy trees in fcveral ranges as thought proper, 
and was formerly a falhionable mode of plant- 
ing groves and other regular plantations in the- 
following arrangement : 

******** 

****** $ 
******** 
Somewhat of this mode of arrangement 
fhould generally be obferved in the difpolition 
of fh rubbery plants, &c. though not in a re- 
gular Quincunx, but ibmething nearly in this 
order, which both gives the lhrubs a greater 
fcopc of growth, and they fhow tlicmfclvcs to 
greater advantage. 

This mode oY planting is alfo proper in the 
kitchen-garden, in tranl'planting many kind of 
efculcnt plants, fuch as lettuce, endive, ftruw- 
berrics, and even all the cabbage kinds, and 
many other plants; which gives them a greater 
fcopc to grow than if planted exactly fimare 
at the fame difhncc. ' * 
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TV ACEMUS, a Clufter, or mode of cluf- 
_§\. ter-flowering, being a long clofe Clufter 
of flowers or fruit, confiding of one common 
peduncle or foot-ftalk, branching and fup- 
porting many fhort lateral ones all along its 
fides, thefe immediately fuftaining the flowers 
and fruit : examples of a Racemus are bunches 
of grapes, and currants. See Vitis and 
Rises. 

RACER, or fward-cutter, a cutting imple- 
ment ufed in racing out or cutting through the 
furface of grafs fward, dividing it into proper 
widths, lengths, and thicknefs, for turf intended 
to be cut up for laying in gardens, and is always 
neceffarily ufed preparatory to the work of flay- 
ing or cutting up the turf with the turfing-iron. 

It is a Ample but ufeful tool for the above 
purpofe ; confifting of a ftrong wooden han- 
dle about four feet long, having the point-end 
of an old fcythe for a cutter, fixed at the lower 
end, with the point and edge downward, to 
cut into the fward ; the handle fhould be 
about an inch and half thick, growing gra- 
dually thicker towards the lowerend, and fome- 
what bending or floping at the bottom to reft 
on the ground, having at the bottom part a flit, 
to receive the cutter, which (hould be rive or 
fix inches long, placing it with the point and 
edge downward, as aforefaid, projecting an 
inch and a half out at the back of the bottom 
of the handle in a flanting manner, with the 
point inwards, fixing it firmly in that pofition, 
in as when pufhed before you it may expedi- 
tiouily cut the fward as you race it along. 

Having this inflrument, and proceeding to 
mark out on the fward the width of turf in- 
tended to be cut, which Ihoiild he generally a 
foot wide and a yard long, and about an inch 
or inch and a half deep, draining a line 
tight, firlt lengthways, then rtrike the racer 
into the fward clofe to the line, run it along, 
it will expedition)!)- cut its way, and divide the 
fward to a proper depth ; directly place the 
line a loot farther, and race it out as before, 
and i'o on to as many widths as may bv. want- i 
cd ; and then with the line placed crols ways, 
race out the fward accordingly in yard lengtlis : 
being thus raced out, the turf cutter with his J 
un ring-iron proceeds to cut them up, and he I 
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will flay them ofF at a great pace iii exact 
widths and thicknefs. See Turf, &c. 

RADIATUS Jos, a radiated flower.— Such 
compound flowers as are furnifhed with a 
radius or fprcading circumference. See Ra- 
dius. 

RADIUS, the Radius, or circumference, 
or outer fpreading part of compound flowers, 
confifting of many flat florets fet round the 
edge of the difk or middle, and fpread out all 
around, refembling the figure of a radiant 
ftar, exemplified in after or ftart-wort, mari- 
gold, fun-flower, and many others of the com- 
pound tribe, and of which there are both 1 Ingle 
and double flowers ; the Angles having only 
one feries of florets in the radius, but the dou- 
bles have from two or three to many feries, 
continued fometimes to the very centre. See 
Compositus Jos. 

RADICULA (from Radix) Radicle or 
Little Root, or fmall fibrous part iffuing firft. 
either immediately from the feed, . or that 
which terminates the flock or main, root, pe- 
netratcs into the foil, and draws nourifhrnent 
for the production and fupport of the plant, 
and is the principal and effential part of every 
root of all vegetables. 

RADIX, the Root, or lowermoft part of a 
vegetable, fituated within the ground, deftined ' 
to draw nouriihinent from the foil for the pro- - 
duction and fupport of all the other parts of- 
the plant. 

A Root confifts of two parts, viz. i. The 
flock or main Root (Caudcx) that ftrikes 
downward into the earth, and puts forth ra- 
dicles or fibres. . 2. The radicle fRarucula) 
fmall thread-like roots or fibrous parts, ter- 
minating the flock or main Root, or pro- 
ceeding from any part thereof, and is the 
principal or cflential part of every Root, as it 
penetrates far into the foil, and attracts nou- 
riihinent to. the main flock, thence commu- 
nicated to the fieni, branches, and other 
parts of the vegetable. 

From the various ftruclnrcs and directions 
lot" the (lock or main Root, the botanills di-. 
llingnilh them by the following terms. 

iWju-m'intlm 'Ror.i.} DclVeiids in a Itraight 
line downwards. Radix pnpctiiiuuuirh. 

HvhtunU 
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Horizontal Ro'.!-) Runs, in a horizontal 
or tranfverfe direction along under the fur- 
face of the earth. Radix Aorhontnlis. 

Simple Root.] Such that is Jingle and not 

Subdivided. 

Branched R?o!.~\ Divided into lateral 
brmches, which alio Subdivide into ramifi- 
cations. Radix rams/a. 
- Sphidle-J/mped, or tapering Root.] Is ob- 
long, thick upwards, and tapers gradually to 
the lower extremity, fuch as common ra- 
dilh, carrot, parfnep, &e. Radix fujifonnis. 

Bullions Root.] Roundilh and ovai f well- 
ing bulb, compofed fame of many fucculcnt 
imbricated fcalcs, others of many involving 
coats, and conlift of three forts : I. Scalv 
huibs, fBn'i'tis SqttamofusJ formed of many 
Scales lying over one another, as in the lily. 

Tunicated or coated bulbs ( 'Btdbtu titui- 
catus) formed of fevcral tunics or coats clofe- 
3v involving one another, as in the onion, &c. 
3. Solid bulbs (Bulbus folidus) as in tulip, Ra- 
dix Bulb 5 fa. 

Tuberous Root.] A thick .flefhy knob, 
formed of a folid lump, fome roundilh, others 
irregularly" knobbed, and fome oblong, com- 
posed either of one tingle knob, or feveral 
collected into bundles ; examples of the tu- 
berous-rooted tribe are the potatoe, Jeru- 
falem artichoke, anemone, pjeooy, . orchis, 
filipendula, and hemerocallis; the turnep, 
carrot, and parfnep, may alio be conlidered 
of the fame kind, and all other Roots that 
are formed of a. thick, flefhy, folid fubftance." 
Radix tuberofa. 

Fibrous Rod.] Compofed wholly of a 
number of radicles, or flender fibrous parts, 
and may be faid to be the moll common fort 
of Root, to numerous herbaceous plants in 
particular, and confifts of perpendicular 
Roots, horizontal Roots, limplc Roots, 
branched Roots; fome being very thin and 
fine like threads, .others fomewhat. flefhy, &c. 
Radix fibrofa. 

Creeping Root."] Runs along juft under the 
furfacc ol the earth to a coufidcrablc length, 
emitting at certain di fiances fmall fibres be- 
low and fhoots at top. Radix reptns. 

Globular Root.) Roundilh, flefhy, ' folic! 
Root of the tuberous kind, fuch as earth-nut, 
bulbous fumatory, &c. Radix glbbofa. 

A grumous or 'bundled Riot.] Compofed of 
many fmnll, oblong, flclhy, kernel ly parts,' 
or knobs, all connected at top, and tcrmi- 
, nated below in radicles or fibres, fuch as Ra- 
nunculus, &cc. Radix fafciculata. 

Cranu/ous aggregate Root.] Confifts of 
many fmall roundilh knobs like grains of 



corn, all cluftered together, as in white faxi- 
frage. Radix granulofa. 

Pendulous cluftered Root.] Compofed of 
feveral flclhy, roundilh knobs, or tubers, 
fufpended, as it were, at the ends of fibres, 
as- in filipendula, pieony, potatoe, Jerufa- 
lem artichoke, afphodclus, hemerocallis, &c. 
all of which arc of the tuberous-rooted kind. 
Radix pendtda. 

Handed tuberous Root.'] An oblong tobe- 
rous Root, dividing and fpreading like an 
open hand, as in handed-orchis. Radix tit- 
be re J a pdhnata. 

Tefiiculatcd Root.] Compofed of two 
roundilh tuberous knohs joined in a tefnen- 
latcd manner, as in fome forts of orchis. 
Radix tefiicttlala. 

Jointed Root.] Long, thickifh, and joint- 
ed at certain diftanccs. Radix artiai/alus. 

Woody Root.] Becoming of a hard, tough, 
woody texture, fuch as the Roots of all trees, 
Ihrubs, and under-flmibby plants. Radix 

Tap Root.] Any main Root that runs flraight 
downward in a perpendicular direction, like 
a carrot, parfnep, ice. and is often applica- 
ble to the tree and Ihnib kind, when the 
main Root runs directly downright ;, and in 
transplanting fcedling-trccs in the nurfery, 
&c. it is occafionally recommended to fhort- 
cn the Tap -Root, with a dclign both to pre- 
vent their penetrating too deep into the bad 
foil, and to force out horizontal or lateral 
roots, .to extend horizontally nearer the fur- 
face into the good earth, where they may 
draw better nourishment. See Planting. 

As to the duration of Roots, they arc cither 
annual, biennial, or perennial, viz. 

Annual Roots. — Such that endure but 
one year at molt, then totally pcrilh ; as of 
all thofe vegetables denominated annual plants. 
Radix annua. 

Biennial Roots — Continue but two years, 
then wholly decay. Radix biennis. 

Perennial Roots — Being of many years' 
duration, and in fome plants both Root and 
ftcin fubiift for many years, particularly all 
the tree and Ihrub kind : many herbaceous 
vegetables likcwifu enjoy the. fame privilege, 
though the greater part arc only perennial in 
Root, renewing the ftalks, &c. annually : 
however, all herbaceous plants having dura- 
ble or perennial Roots, arc from this cir- 
cumflancc denominated perennials. Radix 
perennis. 

Roots, we obferved for the general part, 
penetrate within die ground to feck nourilh- 
ment from the' foil; there arc however fome 
exceptions ; 
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exceptions; the mifletoe plant, attaching itfelf 
to the branches of trees, with* its Root Upper- 
m oft, which penetrates between the bark 
and wood, drawing moifture for its fufte- 
nance. Moffes and Tome of the fungi likewife 
attacli their Roots to the bark of trees ; lichens 
to ftones and rocks ; and fome aquatics fwim, 
both Root and top, on the furface of the water. 

RADIX, Perennis Fibrosa, a peren- 
nial fibrous root; applicable to the tribe of 
fibrous-rooted Perennial plants, commonly 
called Perennials. 

Under this defcription are comprehended a 
numerous tribe of valuable garden plants, both 
of the herbaceous and woody kinds, hardy 
and tender ; but under this head fhall only 
principally confider the hardy, Fibrous-Root- 
ed herbaceous Perennials, perpetuated by 
their roots for a feries of years, producing 
new ftems every fpring ; compriling chiefly 
thofe of the ornamental flowery kinds, for 
the decoration of the different compartments 
of the pleafure garden, and flower borders, 
Jbeds, &c. and arranged here, in tin's lift, in 
the order fimilar to thofe of the oilier different 
tribes, already given under feparate heads, 
according to their nature of growth, fuch as 
Jlnnual Plants , — Biennial Plants^ — Bulbous 
Ro'ots, &c. andas thofe now under confideration 
are very numerous in different .fpecies and 
varieties, and being all fully defcribed under 
their proper refpe£Hve genera, fhall only 
under this head give a general lift of the 
proper generical names, botanic and Englifh, 
of each genus, in which the different princi 
pal fpecics and varieties of this tribe of Fi- 
brous-Rooted herbaceous Perennials occur 
fuch as are eligible for garden culture, in 
which fome are alio of a biennial-perennial 
nature, and fome likewife of fmall, under- 
fhrubby, herbaceous-like growth. 

In the whole, the intention of this arrange- 
ment is, by exhibiting the different genera to 
which the various fpecics belong, and arranged 
therein accordingly, to aflift the memory oc- 
cafionally, in recurring to the particular ge- 
nera in the body of the work, in which the 
rcfpe&ive fpecics, alluded to in this arrange- 
ment, are inferted,- proceeding in the follow- 
» ing order. 

Acanthus, (Acanthus) or BearVBrccch 
--feveral fpecics. 

Achillea, Milfoil or Yarrow — many 
fpecics. 

Aconite, Winter, ^Sce Hclkbmn)— one 
fpecics. 

Acumtum, Aconite, Wolf's-banc 01 
Monk's-Mood— iix or eight fpecics. 
Ac« K u s, Sweet Rtilh — one fpecics. 



Actea, Herb-Chriftopher— three or four 
fpecies. 

Adiantum, Maiden Hair— two fpecies. 
Adonis, Adonis flower, — one perennial - 
fpecies. 

Adoxa, Tuberous Mofchatcl, or Hollow- 
Root — one fpecies. 

Agrimonia, Agrimony — three or four 
fpecies. 

^ Agrostemma,. (Wild Campion) Rofe 
Campion — feveral fpecies and varieties. 
Ajuga, Bugle— feveral fpecies. 
Alcea, Holly-hock— two fpecies, many 
varieties. 

Alchemilla, Lady's Mantle— three or 
four fpecies. 

Aletris, Baftard or Guinea Aloe— feve- 
ral fpecies. 

Alt.h^a, Marfli-mallow — two or three 
fpecies. 

Alyssum, Madwort— feveral fpecies. 
Anchusa, Buglofs — three or four fpecies. 
Anemone, Anemone— feveral fpecies, and 
many fine varieties. 
Angelica — three or four fpecies. 
Anthemis, Chamomile — feveral fpecies. 
Anthericum, Spiderwort — three or four 
forts. 

Anthyllis,. (Kidney Vetch), Lady's Fin- 
ger, &c. — two fpecies. 

An t i r rh i ncji, Snap-Dragon— di fferen t 
fpecies. 

Apocynum, Dog's-Bane— two or three 
fpecies. 

Aquilegia, Columbine — three fpecies, 
and many varieties, 

Aralia, Berry-bearing Angelica — two 
fpecies. 

Aristoi.ochia, Birth-wort — three or 
four fpecies. 

Arnica, Leopard's-bane — two fpecies. 
Artemisia, Mugwort, dec. — two or 
three fpecies. 

Arum, Wake Robin, &c— three or four 
fpecics. 

Arundo, Reed— two fpecies. 
Asa rum, Afarabacca — three fpecies. 
Asclepias, Swallow-wort — feven oreight 
fpecies. 

Ascyrum, St. Pctcr's-wort — two or three 
forts. 

Asphodelus, Afphodel, or King's-fpear 
— two or three fpecics. 

Aster, Star- wort — many fpecics. 
Astragalus, Liquorice Vetch, or Milk 
Vetch — three or four fpecics. 

Astrantia, Black Mafter-wort — two 
fpecies. 

Atropa, Deadly night (hade— two fpecics, 
6 C Auiueun, 
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Auricula, (fee Primula Auricula) — nu< 
merous fine varieties. 

Bellis, Daify— one fpecies, having many 
varieties. 

Betonica. Betony — tb"-c different forts. 
Borago, Borage — one.ipecies. 
Bryonia, Bryony — one fpecies. 
By bon, Macedonian Parfly — one fpecies. 
Buphthalmum, Ox-Eye — two fpecies. 
Bupleurum, Harc's-Ear — one fpecies. 
Butom-us, Flowering Rufh — one fpecies. 
Cacalia, Foreign Colt's- foot — three 
fpecies. 

Caltha palu/tris, Marfh-Mangold— two 
varieties. 

Campanula, Bell-flower— many fpecies 
arid varieties. 

Cannabis, Hemp — one fpecies. 

Cardamine, LadyVSmock — two or 
three forts. 

Catanancke, Candy Lion's-foot— one 
fpecies. 

Centaurea, Centaury— many fpecies. 

Cerinthe, Honey- wort— two fpecies. 

Cheiranthus, Wall-flower, Stock-gilh- 
flower, Sec — two or three fpecies, and many 
varieties. 

Chelone, Chclonc — four fpecies. 

Chrysanthemum, Corn Marigold— fe- 
veral fpecies. 

Chrysocoma, Goldy Locks— twofpecies. 

Chrysosplenium, 'Golden Saxifrage- 
two fpecies. 

Clematis, Virgin's Bower— two fpecies. 

Cochlearia, Scurvy-grafs— two offici- 
nal fpecies. 

Colutea, Bladder Sena— one fpecies. 

Co.vvallaria, Lily of the valley, &c— 
four or rive fpecies. 

Convolvulus, (Convolvulus), — Bind- 
weed—fee the £enus. 

Cokyza Candida, White Flea-Banc. 

Cos-TUSA, Bcar's-Ear Sanicle-two fpecies. 

Cotyledon umbilicus, Navel-wort — one 
fpecies, fevcral varieties. 

Cr.imbe, Sea-Cabbage,— fee Kitchen gar- 
i!cn plants. 

Cr?.pis, Baflard Hawk-wccd-two fpecies. 

CaiTHMUM, Samphire — one fpecies. 

C v c l A m e n, (Cyclamen J, Sow-Bread — 
four fpecies, many varieties. 

Cy nog lossu m, Hound's Tongue — four 
fpe.-.ies. 

Cyprihf.dium, Ludy's Slipper— three or 
four fpecies. 
Delphinium, Larkfpur — two fpecies. 
DcNTAP.tA, Tooth-wort — two or three 

fpecies. 

Diantiius, Pink, Carnation, Sweet Wil- 
6 



Ham, Sec— three or four fpecies, compiling ' 
numerous varieties. 

Dictamnus alius, White Dittany. 
Digitalis, Fox-glove— three or iour fpe- 
cies. 

Dodartia orientalise Eaftem Dodartia-— 
one fpecies. 

DoDECatheon Meadia, American Cow- 
flip — one fpecies. 

Dr A co c E F h A lu M , Dragon's Head — three 
fpecies. 

Echinops, Globe Thiftle — two fpecies. 
Epilobium, French Willow — five or fix 
fpecies. 

Epimedium, B:trren-wort — one fpecies. 
Erigeron, Erigeron, or greater Flea- wort 
— three or four fpecies. 

Eryngium, Eryngo, or Sea Holly — feve- 
ral fpecies. 

Erysimum, Hedge Muftard — one fpecies, 
fome varieties. 

Erythronium, Dog's Tooth — one fpc-, 
cies, fevcral varieties. 

Eupatorium, Hemp Agrimony — feve- 
ral fpecies. 

Ferula, Fennel Giant — feveral fpecies. 

Fragaria, Strawberry- one principal 

fpecies, many varieties. 

Fumaria, Fumatory — feveral fpecies. 
Gentiana, Gentian — feveral fpecies. 
Geranium, Crane's Bill — feven or eight 
fpecies. 

Geum, Herb-bennet — three or four fpe- 
cies. 

Globularia, Globular, or Blue Daify-— 
one fpecies. 

Glycyrrhiza, Lirjuoricc— two fpecies. 

Gnaphalium, Cud-weed, &c- three 

fpecies. 

Hedysarum, French Honeyfuckle — feve- 
ral fpecies. 

Helianthus, Sun-flower — feveral peren- 
nial forts. 

Helleborus, Hellebore, or Bear's- foot ; 
comprifmg the Chriftmas-rofc and Winter 
Aconite — four fpecies. 

Het.oni as, Hcloniar — two fpecies. 
Hemerocallis, Day Lily — two fpecies. 
Hepatic A, (Sec Anemone Utpatiea). 
Hesperis, Rocket, 8cc. — three fpecies. 
Hikracium, Hawk-wccd — one fpecies. 
Humui.us, Hop Plant— one fpecies 
Hydrastis, Yellow-root — one fpecies. 
Hyssopus, Hyffop (under-llirubby)— ant 
fpecies. 

Iui'.Ris, Candy-tuft — one fpecies. 
Iats, Flower-de-luce, &c. — many fpecies. 
I x i A , (Ixia) (Bulbous and tuberous-rooted) 
two fpecies. 

Latjiyrus 
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Lathyrus, (Chickling Vetch) Everlafting 
Pea — one perennial fpecies. 

Lavatera, (Lavatera) Cretan, and Tree 
Mallow — two or three fpecies, perennial. 

Ligusticum, Lovage— two fpecies. 

Linum, Flax — one perennial. 

Lobelia, Cardinal-flower — two fpecies. 

Lunaria, Moon-wort— one fpecies, per- 
ennial. 

Lupinus, Lupine— one perennial. 

Lychnis, (Lychnis) or Campion — three or 
four fpecies. 

Lysimachia, Loofe-ftrife — five fpecies. 

Lythrum, Willow Herb — one fpecies, 
fome varieties. 

Malva, Mallow — two fpecies, fometimes 
cultivated for variety, &c. 

Matricaria, Fever-few— one fpecies, fe- 
veral varieties. 

Medicago, Medic — one hardy perennial. 

Melissa, Balm — three fpecies. 

Mentha, Mint, Penny-royal — feveral 
fpecies. 

Mimulus, Monkey-flower, &c. one 

fpecies. 

Momordica, Male Balfam Apple — one 
fpecies. 

Monarda, Ofwego Tea — three fpecies. 
Morina, (Morina)— one fpecies. 
NAP.EA, Virginia Mallow — two fpecies. 
Nepeta, Catmint — one fpecies. 
NympHj-ea, Water Lily — two fpecies. 

OENOTHERA, Tree Primrofe feveral 

fpecies. 

Ophrys, Twy blade, Bee-flower, &c. — 
four or five fpecies. 

Orchis, (Orchis) Fool-Hones feveral 

fpecies . 

Origanum, Origany or Marjoram — two 
fpecies. 

Orobus, Bitter Vetch — feveral fpecies. 

Oxalis, Wood Sorrel — two fpecies. 

P^eonia, Peony— two fpecies, with feve- 
ral varieties. 

Panax, Gcnfcng— two fpecies. 

Papaver, Poppy — two perennials. 

Penstemon, Ballard Alarum— two fpe- 
cies. , 

Phlox, Lychnidca— feveral fpecies. 

Physalis, Winter Cherry— two hardy 
perennials. 

Phyteuma, Horned Ratnpion. 

Phytolacca, American Night-fhadc — 
two fpecies. 

Pisum, Pea— one fpecies. 

Plumbago Europaa, European Lead- 
wort. 

Polemonium, Greek Valerian — three or 
four forts. 
Polyanthus (fee Primula). 
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Polygala, Milk-wort— two or three fpe- 
cies. 

Polygonum,. Biftort or Knot-grafs— two 
or three fpecies. 

Poterium, Burnet— one fpecies. 
Potentilla, Cinquefoil — feveral fofts. 
Primula, Primrofe, Polyanthus, Auri- 
cula, &c— three or "four fpecies, and nume- 
rous varieties. 

Pulmonaria, Lung-wort — two fpecies. 
Pulsatilla, Pafcpue-flower, (fee Ane- 
mone Pulfatilla). 

Pyrola, Winter-green. 
Ranunculus (Ranunculus) Crow-foot— 
feveral fpecies, and numerous tine varieties. 

Ranunculus, Globe, (fee Trollius) — two 
fpecies. ' 
Reseda, Luteola. 
Rheum, Rhubarb — feveral fpecies. 
Rhexia, American Loofeftrife— two or 
three fpecies. 

Rubia, Madder — two fpecies. 
Rubus, Rafpberry, &c. — one or two fpe- 
cies. 

Rudbeckia, Dwarf American Sun-Sow- 
er — feveral fpecies. 

Rum ex, Dock, Sorrel, &c> — feveral fpecies. 
Salvia, Sage, Clary, &c. — feveral fpecies. 
Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder, one fpe- 
cies. 

Sanguinaria, Puccoon — one fpecies. 
Santolina, Lavender Cotton — two fpe- 
cies. 

Saponaria, Soap-wort — one fpecies, fome 
varieties. 

Sarracena, Side-faddlc Flower — two 
fpecies. 

Satureia, Savory — two fpecies. 
Satyrium, Lizard-flower — three fpecies. 
Sax i frag A, Saxifrage — many fpecies. 
•Scabiosa, Scabius — many fpecies. 
Scandix, Shephcrd's-needle — one fpecies. 
Scorzonera, (Sccrzoncra) Viper-grafs— • 
one fpecies. 

Scrophularia, Fig-wort — two fpecies. 
Scutellaria, Skull-cap — three fpecies. 
Sedum, Leflcr Houfc-leck, Orpine, Stone- 
crop, &c. — many fpecies. 

Sempervivum (Ever-living) Greater 
Houfe-leck— -three or four fpecies. 
Senecio, (irmmdfel — two fpecies. 
Serratui.a, Saw-wort — fix or feven fpe- 
cies. 

Sideritis, Iron-wort — one fpecies. 
Si lex e, Vifcous Campion — three or four 
fpecies. 

Sn.PinuM, BaftardChryi'aiilhcmum— three 
or four fpecies. 

Sisymbrium Nq/Jmiiiin:, Watercrefs. 
Slsyrincijium, Bermuiliana— one fpecies. 

6 C 2 Si I'M} 
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SruM, (Water Parfnep) SkiiTet--one fpecies. 
Smilax, Rough Bind-weed— different fpc- 
cies. 

Smyrnium, Alexanders— one fpecies. 

Solaxum, Nightlhade— different fpecies. 

Soedanella, Soldanei— one fpecies. 

Solidago, Golden Rod — many fpecies. 

Sophora, Sophora — two fpecies. 

Spigelia, Worm-grafs — one fpecies. 

Spir.ea, Spinea-Frutex, &c. three 01 

four fpecies, feveral varieties. 

St at ice, Thrift, or Sea Pink — feveral 
different fpecies. 

Symphytum, Comphry or Comfrey 
two or three fpecies. 

Taeern.emontana, (Tabcrna) — two 
fpecies. 

Tamus, Black Bryony. 

Takacetum, Taiifey — three fpecies, fome 
varieties. 

Telepkium, True Orpine — one fpecies. 
Teccrium, Germander — many fpecies. 
Thalictrum, Meadow Rue — many fpe- 
cies. 

Thymus, Thyme — feveral different forts 
(under-fhrubby). 

Trachelium, Umbelliferous Throat- 
wort — one fpecies. 

Tradescantia, Virginia Spider-wort — 
one fpecies, fome varieties. 

Tragopogox, Goat's Beard — two or three 
ipec ies. 

Trifolium, Trefoil, or Clover— different 
fpecies. 

Trillium, Herb True-love of Canada — 
two fpecies. 

Trolltus, Globe Ranunculus, &c. — two 
fpecies. 

Tussilaco, Coh's foot— feveral fpecies. 

Urtica, Nettle — two or three cultivated 
forts, for variety. 

Vaccinium, Whortleberry —different fpe- 
cies. 

Valeriana, Valerian— feveral fpecies. 
Veratrum, White Hellebore — three fpe- 
cies. 

Vereascum, Mullein — many fpecies. 

Verbena, Vervain — one or two fpecies. 

Ve ron ic a, Speedwell, inc. — many fpecies. 

Vic i a, Vetch — feveral fpecies. 

Vinca, Periwinkle— two fpecies, fevcra! 
varieties — fee alto the. lift of Evergreens* 

Vioi. a, Violet — many fpecies and varieties. 

Yucca, Adam's Needle two hardier 

fpecies. See alfo the grccn-houfe plants' ar- 
rangement. 

Zycopiivllum, Bean Caper— one fpecies. 

The foregoing lid comprifes the names of 
the genera, in which arc arranged all the prin- 
cipal fpecies and varieties of hardy, ribrous- 



rootcd, herbaceous perennials of our gardens, 
very numerous, and moftly confidered princi- 
pally as ornamental-flowering plants, and for 
variety, &c. including fome of a biennial na- 
ture, but confiderably the mod abundant of 
the perennial tribe j and moft generally-herba- 
ceous, except fome few that may be intro- 
duced, which are of an underfhrubby, herbace- 
ous-like growth, fuch as hyffop — fage — favo- 
ry — thyme — wall-flower — ftock-gilhflower— 
&c. having all abiding ftalks and branches, and 
in the four former particularly, may be con- 
lldered as rather belonging to the fhrubby tribe; 
though, exclufive of thefe forts, there are ve- 
ry numerous kinds, tenor twenty to. one, en- 
tirely herbaceous in their top growth, whol- 
ly renewing their ftalks, ftems, and tops every 
fpring : and being all more or lefs of the fibrous- 
rooted kind, the roots accordingly, in many 
forts, confift of a multitude of fmall radicle 
fibres ; in others of more thick, flefliy, Jibrofe 
radicles ; fome tuberous knobbed, and bunch- 
ed, terminating in numerous fibres, and fome 
of large flefhy roots, either roundifh, oblong, 
forked, &c in different forts of plants, all 
fumifhed alfo with many fibrofe radicular, 
whereby to draw nourifhment for the fupport 
of the vegetable. 

Thus, under the denomination of fibrous- 
rooted perennials, of the above nature of 
growth in root and ftems, &c. are comprifed 
numerous fine and valuable plants, moftly 
all perennial, or durable of many years' con- 
tinuance, in their fa id roots, but moftly an- 
nual in die ftalks, which, in the greater part, 
rifing directly from the roots in die fpring, at- 
tain full growth the fame year, earlier or later 
in the different forts, flowering and produce 
feeds, then wholly decay to the ground ; or 
others having low tufty abiding flioots, or fome 
of a. ligneous, orfomcwhat hcrbaccous-under- 
fhrubby nature, with durable ftalk and branch- 
es, and from which, in both cafes, theflower- 
flalks arc generally produced, not rifing di- 
rectly from the root, but alfo decay when the 
flowering, &c. is paft, and fome being of a 
biennial, or biennial-perennial growth, the 
whole, both top and root, is generally cither- 
only of two or three years' duration, or if any 
continue longer, they become feeble and drag- 
gling, fcldom flowering but once in full per- 
fection, in the fame individual plants ; though, 
fome forts, being renewed by flips, cut- 
tings, layers, &c. forming young plants, ate. 
'lercby continued in a perennial date. 

However, in all the naturally perennial 
kinds, which compofc coniiderably the greater 
part of the plants alluded to in the preceding 
lift, twenty to one or more, the fame roots, 
.continuing, loflic alfo the lops, but more gene- 
rally 
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rally the roots only, remaining of many years' 
duration as before intimated,; produce new 
ftems, and flower-ftalks every year .in the 
tyring, that flower the fame year, always in 
equally good perfection, in their proper fea- 
fon ; fomc early, in the different fpring months, 
others, or the principal part, in fummer, and 
many alfo in autumn ; furnishing in the many 
different fpecies and varieties a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of flowers, from January or February, 
till November. 

And in mod of the forts, the roots increafe 
and multiply abundantly by ofP-fers, &c. to 
afford a plentiful propagation : fome, howe- 
ver, more fparingly than others, and in default 
of a fufficient production of off-fets, many 
forts are propagated by cuttings of their young 
flower-ftems in fummer, fome by flips, layers, 
and pipings, &c. of their bottom Shoots ; 
others growing with elevated, branchy heads, 
are fometimes propagated by flips and cut- 
tings of the lateral young flioots thereof ; and 
numerous forts are raifed from £ced : all which 
is fully explained in the cultural directions 
for the various different fpecies and varieties 
feparately, in their refpeclive genera, which 
being exhibited in the foregoing regifter, by 
their generical names, (hows at once all thofe 
different genera, in the procefs of this work, 
wherein the various fpecies of this kind occur ; 
and may be readily recurred to accordingly, for 
the defcription, culture, and method of propa- 
gation in any forts required ; and which being 
once raifed by any of the different methods- of 
propagation, they continue many years by the 
root in the perennials, but thofe of a biennial 
nature arc of much Shorter duration, as before 
obferved. (See Biennial and Perennial Plants.) 

The general plants alluded to in this lift of 
the generical names of the genera, containing 
the different forts, arc principally of hardy 
growth, fuch as grow freely in the full ground 
in beds, borders, &c. and many alfo to plant 
in pots to remain, and move to any compart- 
ments required ; and as the greater pare arc of 
the flowery tribe, are proper to introdu 
the cmhcllifhtuent of the pleafurc-gardcn and 
flower borders, 6cc. as principal ornamental- 
flowering plants, ami fomc for variety and ob- 
servation, exhibiting, in the whole, or in a 
proper collection orMilferent foils, u great nnd 
pleating diversity, both In their varied lealbns 
" of flowering, and many different growths 
from one or two inches, to ten or twelve leel 
height in their flower-ftalks, in different fpe- 
cies, together with their various modes ol (low- 
ering, fhapes, liv.es, and colours of the flow- 
els, tkc. as exprelfed in their feveral descrip- 
tions, under th«ir rclpcdlive genera. 



All the forts may be removed for tranfpl'an- 
tation, into the different compartments re- 
quired, principally in the fpring, about Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, and in the autumn 
feafon, from Auguft or September, till the 
latter end of October or November, in open 
mild weather : and thofe planted in the fpring 
will moftly all flower the fame year ; fome in 
the fpring months, others in fummer and au- 
tumn, according to their respective times in 
thofe feafons: and thofe planted in- autumn 
flower the year following. 

Their general culture- confift's principal- 
ly in keeping them clear from over-bear- 
ing weeds, by hoeing, raking, Sec. in fpring 
and fummer ; fupporting the ftems of tall 
growths, and running or long feeble kinds; 
and according as the different forts go out of 
flower, and the (talks decay, cut the (talks- 
down clofe to the head of the plants, which 
clear alfo from decayed leaves; likewife ob- 
ferve, that when any forts multiply ex- 
ceedingly by bottom or root off-fets into 
large bunches, they (hould be reduced either 
by taking up fome forts entirely,, and flip 
or divide them lefs or more,- and replant- 
ed ; or others, remaining in the ground, have 
the outward off-fets flipped off all round, or as- 
it may feem neeeffary, lefs or more, whereby 
to reduce the mam plant within bounds, or to 
proper regularity : and fome very large fpread- 
ing forts having greatly increafed, will fome- 
times- require reducing considerably, or cut- 
ting in all round with the fpade ; as in fome 
forts of Afters, Golden-rods, perennial Sun- 
flowers, &c. in all of which, the flips or de- 
tached off-fets may be planted, as many of- 
the beft of particular forts as Shall be required, 
the larger ones planted at once where they are- 
to flower, and the fmaller, in nurfcry beds for 
a year; and the'fupcrabundant, if any, clear- 
ed away to the rubbish heap.. 

The propagation of the various- forts is per- 
formed atdiflerent times, according to the nature- 
of the plants ; but in that by off-icts, Slipping, 
or parting the roots, is performed either gene- 
rally in autumn, after the flowering is pan and' 
the flowcr-ftalks decayed, or in the fpring, be- 
fore thev begin to Shoot conliderahly ; and by 
cuttings of young top-Shoois and flower-ftalks,. 
is generally in the curly part of fummer ; or 
that by layers, and piping flips and cuttings, is* 
principally in June and July; and by Slips of 
bottom young Ihoots. is effected both -in -Spring, 
and fummer, or by off-let fide heads and- 
fucker young plants, may be in fpring, fum- 
mer, and autumn, according as they occur of 
proper growth. Sec Cuttings — Of-fits— 
Layers— Parting roots — Suckus, <kc, .. 

RAKE*. 
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R AKE, a Garden-Rake for raking ground, 
and raking in feeds, &c. 

To fuit every department of gardening com- 
pletely with Rakes, there Ihouid be three or 
four different fizes from about fix to eigh- 
teen inches long in the head, having handles 
from fix to eight or nine feet in length, and 
the head toothed with iron teeth two or three 
inches long, and placed from one to two 
inches afunder, according to the refpective 
fizes of the Rakes for particular ufes, as be- 
low. 

A Urge Rake. — Having the head about 
fifteen to eighteen inches long, the teeth three 
inches, and placed two inches afunder; being 
prop;r for raking ftubborn or rough dug 
ground, and for raking in large kinds of feeds, 
mking off large weeds after hoeing, and for 
many other purpofes in large gardens. 

CsnussH middle-Jived Rake.— Having the 
head twelve inches long, the teeth three inches, 
and placed one inch and half afunder ; being 
proper for all common raking in ordinary 
light ground, and for raking in moft kinds of 
imall feeds, and many otiier purpofes. 

A /'mail Rake.— Having the head about 
nine inches long, the teeth two and a half, 
and placed one inch afunder ; proper for fine- 
raking beds, borders, &c. and raking in fome 
particular fine feeds ; and raking between rows, 
6cc. of certain plants occafionally, where 
larger rakes cannot be introduced. 

Alhtli Rake. — Having thehead fix inches 
long, the teeth two and a half, and placed one 
inch afunder ; being veryufeful for raking be- 
tween fmail plants in beds and borders and 
other fmall compartments where the plants 
ftand clofe, and in feveral other purpofes in 
occafional fmali raking. 

Garden Rakes are made both with wooden 
heads and iron teeth, and with the head whol- 
ly of iron ; and in both of which, the teeth are 
generally flattened, the back edge rounded off 
and narrowing gradually to the point, the 
other ftraight ; and are placed on the head 
edge-ways acrofs, with the back edge out- 
ward, and with the points all inclining very 
moderately inward, in the molt regular man- 
lier: 'the wooden-headed rakes having each 
end of the head hooped with a thin flat iron 
ring, tofecureit from fplitting ; and cither or 
both of which being properly fixed on a 
ftraight firm pole handle, fix to eight or nine 
fect long, according to the liv-c of the head, the 
hrgeft have the longed and Itrongcft lhaft or 
handle, in proportion. 

With regard to the utility of the two differ- 
ent forts of rakes, wooden and entirely iron 
head', the former arc generally lighted and 



cheapeft, and are very eligible for any kind of 
garden raking ; and the latter, iron- headed 
rakes, when made neat, and as light as poiTi- 
blc, the teeth well fef, in a proper pofitjon, as 
above, and firmly fattened, arc alfo equally 
proper, and in fome cafes preferable, fuch as 
in wettiih or moift foils, are not liable to clog 
fomuch as wooden rakes, and are more dura- 
ble ; though I would obferve, they are more 
eligible for middling and fmall rakes, than for 
large ones ; as, in ftrong raking, the teeth are 
more liable to get loofe, than in the wooden- 
headed rakes ; however, both the forts are oc- 
cafionally ufed effectually in all raking work 
in garden departments. 

Both the forts, in their different fizes, are 
fold at moft of the principal iron-mongery 
fhops, both with and without handles. 

Entire wooden Rakes, having the head, 
teeth, and., handle, wholly of wood, are fome- 
times ufed for particular purpofes, fuch as 
raking in fome light kinds of kitchen-garden 
feeds in very light ground, and for raking off 
large hoed-up weeds in vacant or wide clear 
fpaces, raking up fwarths of mowed fhort 
grafs before the fweepers, alfo fallen leaves of 
trees in autumn, and clippings of hedges, &cc. 
and for feveral other ufes. 

RAKJNG. Raking ground is a neceflary 
culture in many cafes, to break the furface of 
the foil fmall, and render it fine for the recep- 
tion of particular forts of fmall feeds and plants 
previous to fowing and planting. 

Likewife, after fowing feeds in the broad- 
call way on rough ground, wc rake them in 
to bury them a proper depth for germinating. 
Raking in feeds is the moft expeditious mode 
of covering them in garden-fowing all kinds of 
fmall feeds of hardy plants j the ground being 
dug, &c. and the furface remaining rough after 
the fpadc, the feed is then fown, and then 
raked in with an even hand, raking only once 
or twice in a place, a back and a fore ftroke, 
which being generally fufficicnt to cover moft 
forts of feeds effectually ; and is the moft eli- 
gible and expeditious method in the fowing 
moft kinds of efculent or kitchen-garden feeds, 
and of many kinds of hardy flower feeds, and 
fome forts of fmall tree and llirub feeds. Sec 
Sowing Skf.ds.- 

Raking the ground alfo among growing 
plants that Hand dilhmt enough to admit the 
rake is in many cafes of fcrvice, particularly 
where the furface is inclinable to bind; , or 
where numerous fmall feed-weeds appear, it 
will loofen the foil, and retard the growth of 
the weeds, and promote the growth of young 
plants: and raking is alio good culture at par- 
ticular icalons, to annoy Hugs, cfpet ially in 
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kitchen-gardens, to rake between rows of 
fmall plants in autumn and winter, &c. 

And Raking ground is in many cafes ne- 
ceffary for ornament, fuch as raking fmooth 
the beds, borders, and other compartments of 
pleafure-grounds; which being now and then 
repeated, gives an air of culture and neatnefs to 
the premifes. 

Likewife, after hoeing up weeds, Raking 
them off is eligible in all confpicuous parts of 
the pleafure-ground, in particular where neat- 
nefs is required, alfo in other diftridts where 
the weeds are large, or like to grow up again 
or fhed their feeds as they lie on the ground. 

All Raking fhould generally be performed 
in dry weather and when the ground is alfo 
moderately dry, for if raked in rainy weather, 
or when the ground is very moift and cloggy, 
the furface is apt to cake and bind hard ; this 
fhould be particularly attended to in fowing 
feeds; nor will rough digged ground ralce well 
when it is become very dry at top, efpecially 
. if it was digged wet, and fuffered to lie till the 
clods have become very dry and hard, in 
which cafe it will not rake well until mellowed 
or pulverifed by a fhower of rain. 

But moft of our common light garden- 
ground generally rakes beft when frefh digged, 
perhaps the fame day, or day after at the far- 
theft, before dried too much by the fun and 
wind, or rendered wet by rain, &c. 

However, Raking fhould be performed 
when the ground is in fuch order as the clods 
will readily break and fall to bits under the 
rake without clogging much thereto. 

With refpect, however, to Raking ground 
fown with feed, particularly in fpring and fum- 
mer, it is of importance to fow the feed gene- 
rally when the ground is frefh turned up, pro- 
vided it will readily ralce without clogging as 
abovefaid; and frclh digged ground is always 
promotive of a free germination in the feed 
fown therein. 
RANDIA, (Randia.) 
In this genus arc two tender exotic ever- 
green lhrubs of America and the Welt Indies, 
introduced here in our ("love collection for va- 
riety, growing eight or ten feet high, branch- 
ing by oppolite. pairs, alternately eroding ; gar- 
ni'ihcd with fmall, oval, and roundifl^ thick, 
oppofite leaves ; and fmall funncl-fhaped, 
white flowers, having monophyllous, five- 
lobed, permanent calyxes ; a tubulous, fun- 
nel-lhaped corolla, five-parted above; five 
ltamina ; an oval genncn, biful flyle, crowned 
with twofligmas; and the germen becomes an 
oval, capfular, unilocular berry, containing 
many comprclfcd, cartilaginous feeds. 
Oafs and order, PcntamlrUi Alonogyma. 
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The {pedes are, 

1. Rand 1 a mhis. 

Mild, or Smooth American 'Randia.] Hav- 
ing fmooth, or almoft unarmed, or thornlefs 
branches, and ovalifh, thick, firm leaves. 

2. Randia aculeata. ' 
Prickly Jamaica Randia.'] Having the 

branchesarmedwith fpinousaculei, orprickles, 
in pairs; and roundifh-oval, (tuning leaves. 

Both thefe exotic fhrubs being very tender 
evergreens of South America and the Weft In- 
dies, &c. require a conftant refidence here in 
a hot-houfe or (love, in which they will effect, 
an agreeable variety all the year, as evergreens, 
and produce flowers in fummer. 

They are propagated by feed in the fpring,. 
fown in pots, plunged in a hot-bed, or the 
bark-bed of the ftove;.and when the plants , 
are up three inches high, prick them in fmall 
pots iingly, watered and plunged into the bark- 
bed, &c. to-forward their fre(h rooting and re- 
newed growth ; and afterwards managed as 
other fimilar exotics of the ftove : or the pro- 
pagation by cuttings and layers may alfo be. 
tried by the above affifrance." 

RANUNCULUS, Ranunculus and Crow- 
foot. 

This genus comprifes a large collection of 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the grumous- 
and fibrous-rooted tribe; fome of them moft 
beautiful flowery plants of the gardens, others 
common weeds of the fields and meadows ; . 
the garden kinds having great merit as flower- 
plants for adorning the flower-garden and 
pleafure-ground, gamiihed with divided and 
entire leaves in different fpecies, and moftly 
upright branchy flower-ftalks, from half a 
foot to two feet high, terminated by penrape- 
talous, polyandrous flowers, which in fome 
fpecies abound in numerous double varieties of 
exceeding beauty. 

Oafs ami order, Polyandria Polygyria. 
Charatfcrs.] Calyx, five oval, concave, co- 
loured leaves. Corolla, five obtufe petals, 
having fmall ungues, and a neetarium formed 
of a fmall open cavity near the bale of each, 
petal. Stamina, numerous filaments half 
the length of the petals, having oblong, erect, 
didymous anthcra. Pistillum, numerous 
gcrmina, collected into a head; no llvks, hue. 
very fmall reflexed fligmas. Pi; ricari'ium, 
none; numerous irregular feeds attached to the 
common receptacle by very fhort pedicles. 

There arc forty or more different fpecies of 
this genus, fix or eight of which claim general • 
effeem as flowery plants for ornamenting the 
gardens, and a great number are common 
weeds in the fields, waters, and palhire ground, 
not having merit for garden culture of the 
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garden kinds, the principal fort is the AJialic 
or Turkey and Perjian Ranunculus, which com- 
prife many hundred varieties of large, double, 
moll beautiful flowers of various colours ; but 
feveral other fpecies having varieties with fine 
double flowers, make a good appearance in a 
collection; though as tliofe of each fpecies 
conlift onlv of one colour, fome white, others 
vcllow, they are inferior to the Afiatic Ranun- 
culus^ which being large and diverftfied a thou- 
i'and wavs in rich colours, in different varie- 
ties ; however, all the garden kinds in gene- 
ra!, .ilefcribcd below, effect a very agreeable 
diverfitv iu~ affemblage in the flower compart- 
ments, 5cc. and they being all very hardy, fuc- 
ceed in any open beds and borders, &c. 

The moft noted kinds for garden culture are 
the following eight fpecies. 

j. Ranunculus ajiat'tacs. 

Afialic, or Turkey and Perjian Ranunculus.'] 
Hath a fmall grumous or bundled root, com- 
pofed of many very fmall oblong-knobbed 
parts connected at top ; crowned with ternate 
■and double-tcrnate leaves, having crifid-cut 
lobes ; upright flower-ftalks brandling below, 
and rifing from fix to ten or twelve inches 
high, terminated each by one large flower of 
many different colours and properties in the 
varieties; flowering in April, May, and June. 

Is a native of Afia, and introduced here long 
fince from Turkey and Periia, and by way of 
diftin&ion is raofHy called fimply Ranunculus. 

Varieties.] The varieties of this fpecies are 
amazingly numerous, and are divided into two 
clafles, the Old Turkey kind and the Perfian 
kinds, the varieties of the latter amounting to 
many hundreds, and are confiderably more va- 
rious, rich, and beautiful in colour, than the 
others. 

Old Turkey kinds.] Rife with a ftrong ge- 
nerally unbranching ftalk a foot high, termi- 
nated by one large double flower, fometimes 
emitting one or two fmaller ones from its fides, 
and of "which there arc Red-flowered — Scarlet 
flowered— -Yellow flowered— and Scarlet tur- 
ban flowered, &c. — they hcing feldom tinged 
with different colours like the Perlian kinds. 

Perjian varieties. ] Rife eight or nine inches 
high, 'generally branching from the bottom, 
producing from five or ten to twenty or more 
flowers on each root, and of which there are 
Single tlowercd — Semi-double Howercd— Full- 
dmihlc flowered, hcing large and full like a 
double rofc, generally filled with petals to the 
very centre, forming a regular, globular body 
of admirable elegance, of all foils of the moll 
beautiful colours in different varieties, and of 
numerous degrees of deeper and lighter (hades, 
fhipes, and tinges in the feveral colours, fo 



as to caufe an aflonifhing diverfity qf Reds,—- 
Scarlets, — Crimfons,-— Flefh-cblours — Pur- 
pics — • Blues — Vio|et colours — Whites — 
Cream-colours — Afh-colours — Yellows — 
Orange-colours — Lemon-colours — Golden- 
yellow — Ol i ve-yellows — Browns — Copper- 
colours — Blacks — Black- purples — Black-vio- 
lets — Tawny-colour — Coffee-colour, &cc. — 
and with flowers of all the above colours va- 
rioufly tinged and ftriped with two, three, or 
more different colours, in a very curious man- 
ner, forming the numerous varieties, amount- 
ing to above a thoufand, defcribed in fome of 
the eminent flower-dealers' catalogues, vary- 
ing from one another in fome particular in 
dirferent colours, tints, frripes, and variega- 
tions ; and a farther increafe of new varieties 
are annually obtained from feeds: the feediings 
generally flower the fecond or third year, 
and the feledl kinds are continued and increafed 
plentifully by off-fets from the-root, every 
Cummer, after they have done flowering. 

All the varieties flower commonly in April 
and May, but by late planting the roots, the 
blow may be continued till June ; and the An- 
gle and half-double flowers are fucceeded by- 
abundance of feed, but rarely any from the 
full doubles: the femi-doubles, however, are 
preferable to the Angles, from which to fave 
the feed for fowing, as there will be a greater 
probable chance of having double-flowered 
feediings in return. 

The roots of all the varieties of this fpecies 
are of the keeping kind, and being lifted in 
fummcr foon after flowering, the oif-fets fe~ 
paratcd and properly dried, they may be kept 
out of the ground feveral months ; but it is 
proper to plant a quantity in autumn, and the 
reft in fpring, in order to procure a longer fuc- 
ceffion of the flowers. 

Thcfe roots arc fold by all the nurferymen 
and fcedfmcn in great variety, at from two 
or three /hillings to four or five pounds per 
hundred, and fometimes confiderably more, for 
fome very curious varieties. 

They are all hardy enough to fuccccd in 
any common light garden-earth in open beds 
or borders, planted fome in autumn about 
September, October, or November, but prin- 
cipally the two latter months, and the refl in 
February ; the line forts being commonly <le- 
polited in beds by thcmfelvcs, in rows fix or 
eight inches afundcr and two or three deep, 
both to exhibit a grand fhow of the numerous 
varieties all together, and for the convenience 
of giving occalional flicker from cutting frofls ; 
cfpccially of the early autumnal plantings in 
particular, that appear a hove ground in winter 
or early in fpring: though the latter autumnal 
plantings 
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.t plantings put in about November, as they will 
not come up fo early, do not'require fo much 
care, and the fpring plantings need no protec- 
tion at all. As to the common or more ordina- 
ry kinds,' they may either be bedded like the 
others, or. diftributed about the open borders 
in little patches of three or four roots in each, 
in aflcmblage with other border flowers. See 
their General Culture. 
' 2. Ranunculus aconitifolius. ' 

Aconite-leaved White-mountain Crow-foot, 
or Fair-maid of France. .] Hath a ftrong fibrous 
perennial root joined in a head, crowned with 
large quinate, or five-lobed leaves, all the 
lobes fpear-ftiaped, cut and ferrated ; upright, 
ftrong flower-italks, a foot and a. half or two 
feet high, divided into many branches, gar- 
niflied with fmail leaves like the lower ones, 
and all the branches terminated by pure white 
flowers, appearing the end of May and be- 
ginning of June. 

Varieties.] Common fingle-flowered,— Lar- 
ger double-flowered, very beautiful, and wor- 
thy of a place in every garden. 

3. Ranunculus acris. 

Acrid Upright Meadow Ranunculus, or Yel- 
low Crow-foot.] Hath a fibrous cluftered root, 
joining in a head, crowned by tripartite-mul- 
tifid, or much divided leaves ; upright flower- 
ftalks a foot high, branching at top, having 
the upper-leaves cut into many narrow feg- 
roents, and all the branches terminated by a 
biight-yellow flower, appearing in May. 

Parieties.] Common fingle-flowcrcd of the 
paftures, — double-flowered of the gardens, — 
Proliferous double-flowered, one flower grow- 
ing put of the middle of another. The dou- 
ble kinds only are proper for garden culture.' 

This fpccics in its iingle ftatc is found in 
abundance in every pafture ground, and is 
feldom admitted into gardens ; but the dou- 
ble varieties are very pretty, and merit a place 
in every good collection of perennials. 

4. Ranunculus repens. 

Creeping, or running Yellow Croiv-foot.] 
Hath fibrous, perennial roots, crowned with 
compound leaves, trailing, creeping Ihoots, 
rooting as they run along, and furrowed pc- 
dunculi terminated by bright yellow-flowers, 
having fpreading 'cups ; flowering in May 
and June. 

Parieties.] Common fingle-flowered of he 
meadows and pallurcs,— Double-flowered of 
the gardens. 

5. Ranunculus Fiearia. 
(Ficaria)— Fig-wort, or Pile-wort.] Hath a 

grumous or bundled tuberous root, heart- 
Ihapcd, angular, fmooth leaves, on flrong 
foot-ftnlks, and upright fimplc (talks rihng 
lour or live inches high, terminated by large * 
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ihining yellow flowers, in March and April. 

Parieties.] Common fingle-flowered of the 
meadows, Sec. — Double-flowered of the gar- 
dens. 

.6. Ranunculus amplexicaitlis. 
Amplexicaulous, Plantain- leaved, Alpine Ra- 
nunculus.] Hath a bundled perennial root; 
oval, acuminated, glaucous leaves embracing 
the ftalk, the ftalk, riling from fix to eighteen 
inches high, branching and terminated by fe- 
veral fingle white flowers ; appearing in April. 

7. Ranunculus gramineus. 
Graf-leaved Pyreiiean Ranunculus.] Hath 

a bulbo-tubcrous, perennial root, fpear-ihap- 
ed, narrow, grafly, fcflile leaves ; upright 
(talks about a foot high, branching upwards, 
each branch terminated by a fmall, pale-yel- 
low flower ; appearing in May. 

Parieties.] Common fingle-flowered— 
Double-flowered. 

8. Ranunculus grandiflorus. 

Great Ycllow-fiowercd Oriental Ranunculus.] 
Hath a fibrous perennial root, multifid or 
many-parted leaves; ereft ftalks a foot or 
more high, garniihed with two alternate clofe- 
fitting leaves ; and terminated by one large 
yellow flower ; appearing in May. 

The flowers of all the aboye eight fpecies 
of Ranunculus, in their fingle or chara&eriftic 
ftate, confift each of five obtufe bright petals, 
and the middle filled with numerous ftamina, 
&c. fucceeded by abundance of feed ; but in 
the double-flowered varieties the petals are 
multiplied in many feries, which in the full 
doubles are continued to the very centre, like 
a doublc-rofe, in which confifls dieir excel- 
lence as garden-flowers for ornament : though 
in thefe very luxuriant or full double-flowers, 
the multiplicity of petals often fupplant all the 
ftamina that no feed is produced. This how- 
ever is amply compenfatcd by the Angles and 
half-doubles, which are fucceeded by great 
plenty of feed, ripening in June and July ; 
but it is only of the Afiatic Ranunculus that 
feed is required, which in this fpecies in par- 
ticular is always productive of a great variety 
of new forts, but not in any of the other fpe- 
cies, remarking, that the. fined femi-doublcs 
arc the forts from which to fave the feed for 
propagation. 

All the fpccics are perennial in root, and 
annual in leaf and flalk, which rife in fpring 
and decay in Imnmer and autumn foon after 
they have flowered j the roots of all the forts be- 
ing abiding, incrcafe abundantly by ofF-fets cve- 
ly year for propagating the particular varieties. 

Confidcrcd as garden-flowers, all the forts 
demand attention ; the Afiatic kinds howe- 
ver Hand foremolt confidcrably in point of 
beauty, elegance, and variety, but ionic of all 
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the forts are proper furniture for the borders 
and other compartments of the pleafure-gar- 
den, where being diipofed in affcmblage they 
will effect a good diverfuy in flower for two 
or three months, and foroe of the fined of the 
Afiatic varieties fhould alio be depofited- in 
beds by themi'eives, as before obferved, in or- 
der to exhibit a grand blow together ; oblerv- 
incr, that the roots of the tine varieties of this 
fplcies (hould be lifted every year after blow- 
ing to leparate the off-fets and rrefh prepare 
die mould, Sec. but all the other fibrous-root- 
ed fpecies being diftributed about the borders 
mav remain undifturbed two or three years, 
or as it (hall feem neceffary, according as they 
mav want trimming to keep them within 
hounds,, or to have the roots taken up occa- 
iioually to part them for propagation. 
Culture of the Ajiat 'ic Kinds. 
The Af.allc Ranunculus in particular is ir 
hi'h eftimation among the florifts, and is de- 
i'ervedly an object of admiration on account 
of the great number of the varieties-; and the 
beauties the flowers poffefs, in their elegance 
of form and vaft variety and richnefs of colour, 
render them fuperior to moft other flowers of 
thefeafon, and highly merit culture in every 

^This fpecies in all its varieties will fucceed 
in any light, rich garden earth ; but the flo- 
rifts often prepare a particular comport for the 
fine varieties, coniifting of good garden mould 
or pafture-earth, fward and all, a fourth-part 
of rotted cow-dung, and the like portion of 
fea-fand (fee Compost) ; and with this, af- 
ter having remained in a comport heap feveral 
months, for all parts to rot, and incorporate 
properly together, they prepare beds four feet 
wide and two deep : however, in defau t of 
fuch comport, ufe beds of any good light 
earth of your garden ; or if neceffary, it may 
be made light and rich with a proportion ot 
drift-fand and rotten dung ; cow-dung is moft 
commonly recommended; but they will 
alfi thrive in beds of well wrought garden 
earth, and they often profper well in the com- 
nvm flower borders. m , 

The fcat'on for planting the roots is both m 
autumn am! fprii.g ; the autumn plantings 
ccncndlv riowcr ftrongcrt and fooneft by a 
Month at leaft, and arc fuccecdcd by th< 
fprina, planting in May and June. Perform 
the autumnal planting in October and early 
put of November, hut fomc plant towards 
the bttcr end of September in order to have a 
very early bloom ; but thofe planted in lhat 
month and beginning of O&obcr often come 
up with rank leaves foon aficr, in winter, fo 
u.s to rcquhe protection in hard frofts ; cfpc- 
cially in the capital varieties, in order to prc- 



ferve them more effectually in growth, to 
flower in belt perfection: thofe however 
planted about the middle , or latter end of 'Oc- 
tober and beginning of November rarely fhbot , 
up ftrong till towards fpring, and will not re- 
quire fo much care of covering during winter ; 
and the fpring planting may be performed the 
end of January or beginning of February, or 
as foon as the'weatber is fettled; they will not 
require any trouble of covering, and will fuc- 
ceed the autumnal plants regularly in bloom, 
and will flower in good perfection. Thus by 
two or three different plantings you may ob- 
tain a fucceffion of thefe beautiful flowers in 
conftant bloom from April till the middle of 
June ; but the autumnal plants for the general 
part not only flower frrongert, but the roots 
increafe more in fize, and furnifh the beft off- 
fets for propagation : it is however proper to 
plant both in ipring and autumn. 

Prepare for the choicer forts four-feet beds 
of light earth, as aforefaid, by good digging, 
breaking the earth fine, but not fift any part 
thereofjaying them of a moderately rounding 
form, and 'rake the furface fmooth, then plant 
the roots in rows lengthwife the beds, cither 
by drilling them in two inches deep and fuc 
inches diftance in the row, and the rows fix 
eight afunder, or may plant them by bed- 
ding-in or by dibble-planting the fame depth 
and diftance. See Planting. 

Thofe defigned for the borders fhould b& 
planted generally towards the fpring in little 
clumps or patches, three, four, or five roots 
in each, putting them in either with a dibble 
or trowel about two inches deep, and three 
or four afunder in each patch, and the patches 
from about three to five or ten feet diftance, 
placing them rather, variedlv, forward in the 
border. 

As to their general culture after planting, 
obfervc in winter, that fuch of die forward 
autumnal-planted roots of the choice forts in 
beds as have Ihot above ground, fhould, where 
poflibly convenient, have occafional flielter 
from hard frofts by mats fuppoited on low 
hoop-arches ; or in" very feverc weather may 
cover them clofe with dry long litter, but re- 
move nil covering in open weather : and in 
the fpring when the flower-buds begin firft to 
advance, it will be of much advantage to fheltcr 
them in frofty nights with fupportcd mats, fuf- 
fering them however to be open to the full air 
every day ; but the latter plantings that do not 
come up in winter or very early in fpring 
whilft frofty nights prevail, will not require 
any protection, and all thofe diftributed in 
patches about the borders mult alfo take their 
chance in all weathers ; thofe of the different 
fcafons of planting will fuccccd one another 
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in flowering from the beginning of April until 
the middle of June, though the May blow ge-, 
nerally. (hows to the greateft perfection. 

After the blow is paft, and the leaves and 
ftalks withered, take up the roots, and "dry 
them in the ihade, then clear them from all 
off-fets and adhering mould, and put them up 
in bags or boxes till next planting (feafons, 
when they muft be planted again as before 
directed. 

But in each feafon of planting, it is highly 
neceflary, in the principal fine varieties, to 
plant them either in entire new beds, or the old 
refrefhed with fome frefli rich earth or com- 
port, working the old and new well together, 
this being neceflary in order to invigorate the 
growth of the plants. 

Their Propagation. 

All the varieties of the Ajiatic Ranunculus 
propagate abundantly by ofF-fets from the 
root, and new varieties are gained by feed. 

By ofF-fets. — The time for feparating the 
off-fets is hvfummcr when the flower is part, 
and the leaves and ftalks are withered, then 
taking up all the roots in dry weather, fepa- 
rate the fmall ofF-fets from each main root, 
and after drying the whole gradually in fome 
fhady airy room, put them up in bags or 
boxes in the dry till the autumn and fpring fea- 
fons of planting, then plant them as before, 
placing all the ofF-fets in feparate beds, many 
of them will Blow the firft year, but in the 
fecond they will all flower in good perfec- 
tion. 

By feed. — Save a quantity of feed from the 
fineft femi-double flowers, and fow it either 
in Auguft or in March or April, though to 
fave trouble of winter covering may defer fow- 
ing till fpring; it fliould be fown in light rich 
mould, either in an eaft border, or in wide 
pots placed in a .fimilar fituatiou, fowing the 
feed evenly on the furface, and cover it in 
lightly with fine earth ; or if in a -bed or border, 
may low it in mallow flat drills three or (bur 
inches afunder, earthing it in limilarly : giving 
frequent refrefhments of water in dry weather, 
and in a month or fix weeks the plants will rife 
with fmall leaves ; obferving to continue the 
light waterings in dry weather to prefcrvc the 
foil moift during their fummer's growth to in- 
crcafe the fixe of the roots ; and in June, when 
the leaves decay, take up the roots and pre- 
ferve them till the feafon for planting, then 
plant them in common beds, as before direct- 
ed, and they will flower the fpring following, 
when all the doubles of good properties fliould 
be marked, and the iingles thrown away. 
Culture of the oilier /even Sorts. 
All the other (even fpecies of Ranunculus 
fuceced in any common foil and lunation, fo 



may be difperfed about the different flower 
compartments, where they may conftantly re- 
main, only trimming - them occafiona'lly; and 
orice in a year or two, or when they have in- 
creafed into large bunches they may be taken 
up in autumn or fpring to divide them for far- 
ther increafe, and replant them again directly. 

Their propagation is very eafy, for they 
multiply exceedingly by the roots. 

So that when intended to propagate them, 
the foots may be flipped or parted in autumn 
when paft flowering, or in the fpring before 
they begin to moot, and the flips may either 
be planted at once where they are" to remain, 
or in nurfery rows for a feafon, then planted 
out finally. 

RAPHANUS, Radtfi. 
The plants are herbaceous, annual efcu- 
lents of the kitchen-garden, valuable for their 
eatable roots for fpring and fummer fervice, 
and fome for winter eating; having fufi- 
form and globofe roots in different varieties, 
broad rough leaves, and cruciform flowers. 
Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoja. 
Characters.] Calyx, four oblong, erect, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four hearf- 
fhaped, fpreading, cruciform petals, and four 
melliferous glands. Stamina, four long and 
two fliort filaments, having Ample antherEe. 
Pistillum, an oblong ventricofe germep, 
fcarcely any ftyle, crowned by a capitated 
iligma.' Perica'rpium, an oblong, gibbous, 
or fwelling, fmooth, bilocular pod, filled with 
roundifh feeds. 

This genus retains three fpecies, one of 
which onlyi Common Radifli, is for our pur- 
pofe ; for the botanifts admit but of one fpe- 
cies of this fort : all the different varieties of 
the fpindle-rooted and round Radifli, both red, 
purple, white, and black forts, are fuppofed 
varieties only of the fame fpecies ; and, indeed, 
we may often obferve here and there fome of 
ail the varieties degenerate both in fhape and 
colour ; however, by care in laving the feeds 
of the different forts feparate and diftant from 
one another, the different varieties are con- 
tinued diftinct. 
The fpecies is, 
Raphanus/(/(Vw. 

Cultivated or common Garden Radijli.] Hath 
oblong-taper, and round- orbicular, flefliy roots, 
crowned by broad, rough leaves ; and when 
they ihoot'foi feed, fend forth upright, flrong, 
widely branching ftalks, a yard or more high, 
having all the branches terminated by cruci- 
form, whitilh light- purplifli flowers, fucceed- 
ed by taper fwelling pods with two cells. 

Varieties.] There arc fcveral different varie- 
ties ; though fome of them appear as dirtinct 
I'pecics by the flinpe, ■ lize, and colour of the 
6 D 2 root, 
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-root, yet as they all bear exactly the above i 
fpecific diftinction, they are confidered all as 
varieties only of one another, belonging all 
to the fpecies Raphanus fativus, and the prin- 
cipal forts are the following, which may he 
divided into two claffes,-r-Common fufiform 
or fpindle-rooted Radifhes, and the globular 
or turnep-rooted kinds. 

Common fpindle-rooted Kinds in different 
Varieties. 

Short-topped Radijh.'] Having an oblong, 
taper, redaifh-purple root, fome deep, others 
pale-coloured, crowned with only a fmall 
Hiort top of leaves, which is a particular me- 
rit peculiar to this fort, as the plants require 
both lefs room to grow, and the root fweils 
farter in proportion, attaining perfection much 
fooner than the large-topped kinds, being alfo 
a firm, crifp, tender-eating Radifh, fo is 
preferable for general culture, both for all 
early crops in frames and borders, and for 
the general crops in the open quarters; the 
pale rooted fort is generally milder to eat than 
the deep red or purple kind. 

This may be fown at different times, from 
October or November until May ; but from 
January till March and April is' the general 
fowiog feafon, at two or three weeks' inter- 
vals, tor the main crops. 

Salmon-coloured Radijh."\ Having a fine 
long, taper, pale-fcarlet root, crowned ge- 
nerally with a pretty large top of leaves, but 
if allowed room, the root fweils freely to a 
handfome fize, and is a firm, crifp, excellent 
Radifh for the later crops, fown in March, 
April, and Mav, in open fituations. 

Variety.] Snort-topped early Salmon Ra- 
difh. 

Long'topped Red RadiJJi.] Having an ob- 
long, taper, red root, crowned wiih a large 
top of leaves ; — not proper for general cul- 
ture. 

Deep-red Rad'tjh.~\ Having an oblong, ta- 
per, deep-red root,, apt to become foon hot 
and fticky ; not proper for general culture. 

Sal/ad Radiflt,] Any fort of Radifli may 
be ufed as uich, bcjng fown thick like 
crcfTcs, and milliard, to gather whiift young 
in the feed leaf, to mix in fallads ; but feed of 
any of the common long-topped forts may he 
fown for this purpofc. Sec Sallad Herbs. 
lurntp-rootcd Kindt. 

Small White Turnep-rooted Italian Radi/h.] 
Having a fmall, round-orbicular, turncp- 
fhaped, white root, being very like- young 
Dutch turncps.-, and if ufed whilft quite 
young, they cat very crifp, mild, and well 
tailed, and make an agreeable variety at table ; 
arc in highefl perfection in April and May, 
or in autumn : fow.thcm in February, March, 
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and April, for fpring and fummer ufe and m 
June, July and Auguft, for autumn eating. 

This fort is cultivated abundantly about 
London, and brought to the markets in the 
fpring, March, or April, and in May, June, 
and in autumn, generally in bunches ; having 
the appearance of young turneps. 

Small red Turnep-rooted Radi/ft."] Having 
a fmall, round, turnep-fhaped, red root nearly 
fimilar in fhape to the laft fort, though often 
inclining more to the oblongifh form than that 
kind, is generally of a pale red, or fometimes 
lefs or more of a deeper colour, and is rather 
inferior to the former for mildnefs, and crifp 
eating ; though is very good, arid makes an 
agreeable variety at table. 

Black Turnep-rooted Spanijli Radijh.] Hath 
a large, roundifh-oblong, black-coated root, 
but white within, greatly efteemed by many 
for autumn and winter eating either alone 
or fliced in fallads : and is the hardieft o_f the 
Radifh tribe to ftand the weather for ufe all 
winter, &c. fhould be fown in-any open fitua-. 
tion, principally in July and beginning of 
Auguft, they will come in for ufe in Septem- 
ber and October, and continue in: perfection 
all winter. 

White Turnep-rooted Spanijh Radijh\\ 
Having a middling large, round-orbicular, 
turnep-lhaped, white root ;- proper to cultivate 
principally for autumn eating and early part 
of winter, not being fo hardy as the black 
fort, and is not fo very generally known or 
cultivated as that kind ; may be fown in June,. 
July, and beginning of Auguft. 

Of the above two different claffes of Ra- 
difhes, Spindle-rooted and Turnep-rooted. 
kinds, fhould generally allot the former for 
all the principal crops, both early and fuc- 
ceffional, and fmaller portions of the latter 
forts as fecondarics, which, in the fmall whitc». 
and red kinds, may alfo be cultivated fuc- 
ceffionally for fpring, fummer, and autumn ;. 
but the Spanifh Turnep-rooted Radjfhes arc 
principally for -autumn, and winter ; fo that, 
for the general fpring, and fummer Radilhcs,. 
allotting the largcfl fupply of the common 
Spindle-rooted kinds, are proper to fow from 
the carliefl to the latcjt feafon, from Decern-- 
bcr or January, until May, June, or all fum- 
mer;, and the fmall Turnep-rooted forts, as- 
fecondarics, may be fown any time from Fc-. 
| bruary or March, till Mav, or occafionally. 
in fummer and autumn, till Auguft or Sep- 
tember,, and the Spanilh Radifhes are always, 
fown principally in July and Auguft. 

All the varieties of both claffes of Radifhes. 
arc annual plants, which being fown iu.thc 
fpring attain perfection in two or three 
, months, and fhoot up foon after into ftnlk for. 

3 flower 
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flower and feed, which ripening in autumn, 
the whole plant, root arid- top/ perifhes ; fo 
diat fre/h .lupplies .muft, be railed, annually 
from feed , in- the fpring, : and.? 'fummer, 
performing the fowings ; at feveral different 
times,, from about Chriftmas until May, or 
June, of the common Spindle-rooted in parti- 
cular, J or fome alfo of the fmall Turnep- 
xooted kinds, in order to continue: a regular 
fucceflion of young tender Radilhes through- 
out the feafon ; allowing only a fortnight or 
three weeks interval between the fowings; for 
one crop will not continue good longer than 
that fpace of time, before they will either run 
jto feed, or become tough, fticky, and hot to 
eaL. . ' . . . 

They ane all- tolerably, hardy, except very 
early raifed plants in their infant ftate, which 
are liable to fuffcr by froft ; and they all fuc- 
ceed in any common garden earth-, and al- 
moft any fituation and expofure open to the 
fin and free air ; (hough for the early crops 
a warm fouth border, or other ftieltered funny 
lituation, is proper, both to bring the crop 
forwarder, and for protecting the plants from 
cold, as being impatient of froft whilft young, 
asabovefaid; therefore when they are fown 
early, December, or January, &C. it is pro- 
per to cover them in frofty nights with ftraw 
or mats.; bur the main crops fown in Fe- 
bruary and March,, &c, may be in any open 
fituation, as they want no protection. 
Culture of the common Spindle-rooted Rad'ifli. 

To have Radilhes as early as poflible, they 
are fown both on warm borders and in hot- 
beds, under frames and lights. 

But firft of their culture in die open ground. 
To have early Radilhes in warm borders, you 
may begin fowing a few fljort-topped Radifh 
in November, and December, buc not any 
■ gencral carly fowing till about Chriftmas, or 
early in January, it the weather is open ; or 
in cold wet grounds not till the end of that 
month or beginning of February; for the 
very forward fowings performed before the 
middle or end of December, arc not to be de- 
pended on, though fuch of them as furvive 
the winter's froft, will be fit to draw fome- 
timcs in February, they however will be hard 
and fticky ;. but as they may be deemed a 
rarity at a very early feafon, and as the feed 
is cheap enough, and a*fmall fpace of ground 
will be fufficicnt,. it may be worth, the trial 
to fow fome in November and December, and 
let them take their chance of the winter ; and 
if they fhould fail, the fame ground will do to 
fow again time enough for. a good fpring crop. 
However, for the t>cncral early crop, the end 
of December, or the beginning or middle of 
January, according to the temperature of the. 



feafon, and nature: of the foil and fituatibny. iiu 
refpect to < being warmer or . colder, is time- 
enough to, begin, :when,. if open weather, it 
: is proper, to think of .fowing a-.gpod crop in a. 
warm dry border, or, any warm-lying light- 
ground ; and about the end of January, or be- 
ginning of February, fow a more general crop. . 

Let the ground, for the reception of the. 
feed be digged or trenched one good fpade 
deep at Jeaft ;. or it will be of advantage, if it 
has been previoufly trenched up in ridges, then, 
levelled. down, the. clods well broken,, and the. 
fin-face laid even. 

, Then being provided with fome good early 
fhort-topped Radifh-feed, and with. which, if: 
iyou thingproper, you may.mix a fprinkling of- 
cos-lettuce, diey will come in for ufe after the 
Radi/hes, and be fome weeks earlier than the 
maia crops.. Sow the whole- together broad- 
caft all over the furface tolerably thickin the 
early fowings, and rake them, well, in with' a 
large rake •, or, if in a . large open- plat of 
ground, or confidently wide border,, or. 
where the ground is rather wettilh, it is proper,, 
for the early fowings in panicular, to divide 
it into four or five feet wide beds, with foot 
and a half wide alleys between ; then fowing , 
the feed, ftrike it in with the teeth of die rake* 
and then caft fome earth of the alleys over the 
whole half an inch deep, and rake uxfmooth. 

After performing the main early, fowiugs. 
from about Chriftmas till the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, generally cover the ground directly 
with 'clean wheat ftraw, about two inches 
thick, to keep the furface warm, and keep off' 
birds from the feed, and forward its vegeta- 
tion, fuffering it to remain till the plants arc 
fairly come up,, as it contributes to their more 
eady. rifing, and is then raked.off lightly, every- , 
mild day.. 

However, covering thefe early crops is ve- 
ry eligible, both before and after the plants: 
come up, every frofty night ; for this purpofe ' 
have either a quantity of dry whear-ftraw,. or. 
dried fern, &c. laying it ready in the alleys,, 
and every night, or efpccially when there is. 
an. appearance of froft,. throw it over the bor- 
der or beds with a pitchfork,.t\vo inches thick,, 
or more, if the weather fhould prove fevere ; 
and always after the plants are up, rake it off 
lightly every mild morning with: a wooden 
rake ; but iii feverc weather muft remain night 
and day : and this covering, if carefully fprcad 
on and taken off* will no ways bruifc. the 
plants,, but will not only protect them from 
the froft, but continue them greatly forward 
in their growth.. But inftcad of. ftraw. fome 
ufe largu garden-mats, efpccially after the 
plants are up, to keep off the perpendicular 
fiofls, generally ftiekinr; two or three rows of. 

ftOUtf 
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float wooden pegs'^long'the border "or beds, 
in a Wanting manner, two or three inches 
above ground, to fuppOrt the mats from the 
plants, or where there is only a fmall quantity, 
you may arch the- beds with hoops for the fup- 
port of the mats. 

- The above work of covering early Radifhes 
may to fome appear tedious and troublefome, 
but it is foon done when every thing is laid 
ready, and is univerfally pra&iled by the Lon- 
don gardeners, to large traces of ground, con- 
tinuing it till the plants are fairly"in the rough 
leaf, and firmly rooted for the early quite 

froung plants, being not only liable to be great- 
y cut at top by the froft,'but even thole ex- 
pofed thereto and Seemingly furvive, are of- 
ten flatted at the root that is, the froft heav- 
ing the ground, it draws the plants up along 
with it, and breaks the tender radicle or lower 
perpendicular fibre, which not only retards 
their growth till they form new fibres, but 
the terminal downright fibre being broken off, 
prevents their (hooting in length, that they 
can never form handfome Radithes, but be- 
come what the market gardeners call chumps : 
fo thofe gardeners, who raife large quantities 
for the fuppty of the London markets, find 
their account in allowing the early main crops 
occafional protection, which by infuring fuller 
crops, coming in earlier and in greater perfec- 
<3ion,always pay them fufficientlv for the trou- 
ble of covering. 

When the Radifhes however, are a little 
advanced in growth, being in the rough leaf, 
it is proper to thin them, where they ftand too 
thick, to two inches diftance, which, as you 
will begin drawing them for ufe when quite 
young, may be room enough at prefent, as 
the daily thinning for the table or market will 
give them more and more room every day. 

In very dry weather, in March and April, 
it is advifable to give them a good watering 
every evening or morning, which will boih 
foiward their growth conliderably, increafe 
the fize of the root, and vender them more 
crifp and mild to cat". 

Continue repeating the fowings every fort- 
night or three weeks, till March, then fow 
every fortnight until the end of April : or 
where a long fucceffion of young Radifhes is 
required, the fowings may be continued all 
May, or even during the fnmmcr, until the 
middle or end of AngufV, if required ; thofe 
fown in July or Augtift will he very Hue in 
September and October ; obferving in fow- 
ing the latter crops of Radifhes, from the mid- 
dle of February during the iclt of the fowing' 
fcafon, they may be fown in any open grounch 
and want no covering in any wcathct ; and 
in the main crop* of radifhes, if the extent of 



j ground interided for fowing this main crop h 
' any thing considerable, and- that it is necellary 
to make all pqffiblc' advantage, of every com- 
partment of ; ground, as Is often the cafe in 
market gardens, and fome others, you may 
mix a fprinkling of cos-lettuce and- round- 
leaved fpinach feed, fowing the whole toge- 
ther broad-caft, and rake them in evenly with 
a large rake as aforefaid ; the three crops will 
be coming forward' all at the fame time, with- 
out interruption to one another ; the Radi/hc* 
come in firft, then, after thefe are drawn off", 
the fpinach flourifhes, and foon becomes fit 
for ufe, which is fucceeded by the lettuce; 
and between thefe may introduce other fucef- 
fion crops, in May or June: however, in the 
culture of fmaller portions, it is not material 
to fow any other crop with the radifhes ; and 
in generab it would be preferable to have the 
whole diftincT 

But in fowing the main general crops of 
Radifhes in the open quarters, the market 
gardeners generally fow them on the fame 
ground where they plant out their main crops 
of cauliflowers and cabbages, mixing fpinach 
with the Radifli feed, as above faid, fowing 
the feeds firft, and rake them in, then plant 
the cauliflowers or cabbages ; the Radimes 
and fpinach come in for ufe before the other 
plants begin to fpread much, and as foon as 
thofe .fmall crops are all cleared off for ufe, 
then hoe the ground all over to kill weeds and 
loofen the foil, and draw earth about die (terns 
of the cauliflowers and cabbages. 

"With regard to the culture of thefe gene- 
ral crops of Radifhes, they require very lit- 
tle, which is occafional thinning where they 
are too thick, performing this when the plants 
are come into the rough leaf, either by 
hoe or drawing them out by hand ; though 
for large quantities, fmall-hoeing is the mod 
expeditious mode of thinning, as well as prove 
very benefit ial to the crop by loofening the 
ground ; however, in either method, thin the 
plants to about two or three inches diftance, 
clearing out the weakeft, and leave the flrongcft 
to form the crop. 

Early crops in Jiot-btds, &c. — When it is 
required to have young radifhes as early in 
the fpring as pofliblc, they may be greatly 
forwarded by aid of hot-beds under frames and 
glaffcs, or other flickers. 

This work may be begun any time in win- 
ter, if thought proper ; but from Chriftmas 
till Candlemas is the mod eligible feafon to 
infnrc a thriving crop. Make a hot-bed for 
one or more three-light frames, long-ways, 
about two feet depth of dung, to furniih 
fufrkicnt heat to bring up the plants, and Cot 
them a going a little at firft ; put on the frame 
dircclly. 
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directly, and earth the. bed' fix or feven inches 
deep with light rjch mould - then ■having: the 
true dwarf fhort-topped Radifli-feed^'fdw ii 
on the furface of the bed moderately 'thick, 
and cover it evenly half an ! inch thick with 
light mould, and put on the lights, and the 
plants will come up in a week, or probably 
in lefs time, if there is a tolerable warmth in 
the bed ; obfervingi when they appear* to ad- 
mit air everyday, either by tilting the lights 
confiderably in thefront or behind, according 
to the temperature of the weather, or in fine 
mild .weather take them quite off in the mid- 
dle of the day ; for a large portion of frefli air 
is neceflary every day, otherwife the plants 
will draw up to fhank, and go off ; remark- 
ing, that after the plants have had a week or 
fortnight's growth, thev fhould be thinned 
where they have rifen too thick/ leaving them 
about an inch and a half apart ; then obferv- 
ing, if the plants have unavoidably drawn up 
with long {hanks, it is advifabie to fift fome 
light mould out of a fine fieve in amongft 
them evenly all over the bed, fo as to mould 
their lhanks ahout half an inch or an inch, or 
as there fhall be occafion : this will greatly 
firengthen their growth, and promote the 
goodnefs of the roots ; ftill remembering to 
indulge them with a large portion of frefh air 
every mild day, and cover them on nights ; 
obferving likewife, if in the advanced ftate of 
the plants, the heat of the bed is confidera- 
bly declined, it may be proper to revive it by 
application of a moderate lining to continue a 
very mild bottom heat, to forward the Radifhes 
in a regular growth : thus, by the above pro- 



ed,; or as required both for fpfitig,' furhroerv - 
and autumn eating; but the large black'. 
SpanihV Radiih, and white kind', are princi- 
pally in eftimation for ,autumn and winter,. 
more generally the black fort, as fuperior both 
for eating, and hardy to Hand the winter wea- 
ther, and is the moft commonly known and 
cultivated, as was formerly obferved;. all of 
which, both Of the fmall and large turnep- 
rooted kinds, may be fown in any free open fi- 
xation in lightifh ground ; or the fmall white 
and red forts fometimes fown in warm bor- 
ders in fpring, to have them earlier, pr the 
white fort occasionally in a hot-bed, to have 
them in the moft early feafon. 

The fmall round forts may- be fown in 
fpring, in February, March, or beginning of 
April ; or for autumn ufe, fow them in July,. 
Auguft, and beginning of September ; at ei- 
ther feafon fow them broad-caft thinly, and: 
rake them in evenly, and when the plants- 
come up and get into the rough leaf, they, 
muft be thinned either by hoe or hand, fet- 
ting them out four or five inches afunder. 

To obtain them early, fow in a warm bor- 
der or under a framed &cc. in. February ; or 
the white fort in a hot-bed. See the Culture 
by Hot-bed. 
The large Spanifh turnep-rooted kinds fhould 
be fown principally in autumn r about the : 
middle or end of July, in any open fituatiori 
thinly, and raked in ; and when the plants- 
have got rough leaves about an inch broad, 
hoe them out to fix or eight inches diftance, 
they will attain full growth for ufe in Sep- 
tember and October, and continue good great 



ceedings of culture, the plants will advance part of winter, particularly the black fort 
fa ft to perfection, aud be fit to draw in fix i however, it is proper to take up a quantity in 

November or December, before attacked by 



weeks. 

But in want of frames and glafles for the 
above purpofc, you may cover occafionaHy 
with mats, making the hot-bed as before, and 
mould it the fame depth, fecuring the fides of 
the mould with boards or wreaths of ftraw- 
bands ; then cradle or arch it over with hoops 
or rods for the iupport of the mats, which 
muft be ufed every night and all bad weather, 
till the plants are ready for ufe. 

Or in cafe of fcarcity of dung for making 
hot-beds as above, you may fow fome feed 
in beds of common earth under garden frames, 
and put on the lights every night and all bad 
weather ; and thus you may raifc the plants 
for ufe fooner by a fortnight than in the com- 
mon open borders. 

Culture of the Turnep-rooted Kinds. 

Rcfpccting the turnep-rooted Radifhes, the 
fmall round white, and the rod foils arc pro- 
per to fow as fccontlarics, as before intimat- 



fevere frofty weather, and depofiting them in 
any flickered place in land, they may be kept 
in good perfection till the fpring. 

Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 
To favc Radifli-feccl, you may either leave 
fome plants of the firft main crops to run up, 
or tranfplant a quantity into an open fpot of 
ground ; the latter is more particularly to be 
recommended for general practice, becaufe,. 
by drawing up the roots for planting, you can 
judge of the goodnefs in refpect to fhape and 
colour; they fhould be planted in an open, 
iituation. 

The proper feafon therefore for planting 
out Radifhes for feed is the beginning or to- 
wards the middle of May, jnft when the roots 
arc in their prime, and before they begin to 
run, chufing fhowcry weather if poflible. 

Obferve of the common taper-rooted Ra- 
difhes to fclect them with the fhorteft tops. 

6 and 
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and the longeft firaight roots of the heft co- 
lours in the refpe&ive varieties, remarking 
particularly of the fliort-topped. kind, to chufe 
them always with the very fmallcft tops, and 
as of diis fort there being forae with' roots of 
a deep reddiih-purple colour, and others hav- 
ing pale-coloured clear roots, the latter of 
which are generally more crifp and mild than 
the former, and are particularly efteemed 
about London ; fo that in drawing -them to 
plant for feed, you fhoutd keep them feparate, 
obferving alfo the fame of the other varieties : 
then having previoufly digged an open fpace 
of ground for their reception, plant the Ra- 
dices, with their leaves entire, by a dibble, in 
rows two feet and a half afunder, and the fame 
diftance in die lines, placing them in the quin- 
cunx order, and each root down to its leaves, 
directly giving diem a good watering, to fet- 
de the earth clofe about the roots, and for- 
ward their ftriking, repeating the waterings 
in dry weather till they have taken frefli root, 
and fhow figns of giowth. 

As to the turuep-rooted kinds, fome mould 
be.ibwn in the fpring, about March, pur- 
pofely for feed, and may either remain where 
fown, hoeing them out to wide distances, or 
when the roots are arrived to perfection in 
May or beginning of June, a quantity may 
le tranfplanted, chufing the roundeft, beft- 
fbaped, faireft roots, and planted in rows two 
feet and a half afunder, as before obferved s 
and water them. 

Obferve, however, if any of the large Spa- 
iffa turnep-rooted kinds of the autumn crops 
ihould ftand the winter, forae may be left, or 
planted out for feed in February. 

All the forts will foon take root, and moot 
up to (talk in June, branch widely every way, 
flower in July, and the feed will ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

Their ripening is difcovcrcd by the pods and 
feeds changing brown ; then cut up the ftalks, 
and fpread them in the fun a week or two to 
dry and harden the pods and feeds, and then 
flirefh them out; obferving the feed-pods be- 
ing of a tough nature, they do not readily 
break to dil'chargc the Iced, fo that fomctimes 
they require to be expofed to the weather fomc 
conliderublc time, to render the hulks brittle, 
and fomctimes they require to be tbrclhcdtwo 
or three times over ; when they, however, are 
threfhed out, clean the feed from the rubbifh, 
and put it up in bags out of the way of mice. 

RAUVOLF1A, — {Rauvolfia.) 

A genus fumiGiing two fpecies of ftmibby- 
i(h tender exotics of South America) retained 
in our Hove collection* for ornamental varie- 
ty : riling with fcvcral ligneous Items, fix or 



'eight feet high ; adorned with oblong, Aim- 
ing and downy leaves, in the different fpecies, 
generally by four, in a verticillus round the 
Item and branches-; and funnel-fhaped, lateral 
flowers, having each a five-parted permanent 
calyx, a tubulous corolla, globofe at the bafe, 
cut into five at the brim :— five ftamina, a 
roundifh germen and one ftyle, fucceeded by 
fmall globular, bilocular, two-feeded berries. 
Oafs and order, Pentandria Jlfonogynia, 
The fpecies ia our gardens are, 
i, Rauvolfia, «///</<!. . ' 
Gloffy fmaoth Rauvolfia.] Having fmooth 
Items ; and oblong, narrow, fmooth leaves by 
fours. 

a. Rauvolfia canefcens. 
Hairy Rauvolfia.~\ Stems fomewhat hairy, 
or hoaryiflv and oblong, broader, hairyifh 
leaves by fours. 

Thefe two fpecies are retained in many of 
our principal hot-houfe collections, in which 
they form a diftinguifliable variety in their 
verticillate foliage, as well as in their flowers 
appearing great part of the funimer months, 
fucceeded by ripe berries, by which the plants 
may be raifed ; fown either in autumn, as foon 
as ripe, or in the fpring ; fowing them in pots 
of light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed ; and 
may alfo be propagated bv layers and cuttings 
in fpring and fummer, uruck, by the fame 
means, or in the bark-bed of the ftove; and af- 
terwards have the general culture of other 
(love exotics of the fame nature, and always 
retained in that department. 
- REED HEDGES. 

Reed Hedges are temporary internal fences 
made with dried reeds, which may be had 
cheap enough all over the kingdom, and may 
be expeditioufiy formed into Hedges by the 
afliftance of ports and railing, and make a 
cheap temporary fence of great utility for oc- 
cafional ufe in gardens, to inclofe particular 
internal fpaccs of ground, w to afford fhelter to 
certain fccdling plants, both in nurferics and 
large kitchen gardens. 

But Reed Hedges are particularly ufeful in 
fomc nurferics, to form places of fhcltcr for 
many forts of fccdling trees and flirubs, &c. 
which being tender whilft young, require the 
fhcltcr of a fence in winter to break off the 
keen edge of cutting blafts two or three years, 
till they gradually gather Itrcngth and a greater 
Icgrcc of hardincls ; and fur which occafion, 
in default of other immediate flicker fences of 
growing hedges, mils, palings, ice. thefe 
.nay be foon erected as at once to form a 
fence in any part required ; thefe kind of 
fences arc alfo ufeful in nurferics for training 
fcvcral forts of wall-fruii-trccs againlt, to 
form 
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fbt m them fot walls in gardens, being what 
the nurferymen call Traintd Trees ; io that 
thefe Reed fences being cheap and foon formed, 
are often ufed in the nurferies for a double 
purpofe, that is, ferving both for fhelter, and 
affording an opportunity of planting trees a- 
gainft each fide, fix, eight, or ten feet afunder, 
for the purpofe of training for walls, as afore- 
faid. See Nursery, &c. 

Likewife in large open kitchen gardens 
Reed Hedges are often employed to good ad- 
vantage for flickering tender plants and early 
crops ; fuch as inclofing particular fpaces for 
a melonary, or place wherein to raife early 
melons and cucumbers, and often as crofs in- 
ternal fences, running acrofs the ground at 
confiderable diftances, under which forming 
warm borders for the purpofe of raifing vari- 
ous early crops of efculents more plentifully ; 
ferving alfo to break the force of cutting and 
tempeituous winds from the crops in the ad- 
jacent quarters, and for which purpofes ma- 
ny of the kitchen-gardeners about London ufe 
thefe kind of Hedges. 

Remark however, thefe Reed Hedges are 
not at all adapted for outward fences, as they 
mav be very eafily broke through. 

But as internal fences for flickering plants, 
they are accounted better than walls or pales, 
becaufe the Reeds generally deaden the winds 
without reverberating them back again. 

The proper Reeds for making thefe fences 
are the dried ftems of the drundo Phragmitis, 
or Common Marfh Reed, growing in great 
abundance by river fides, and in lakes, and 
marfhy places all over the kingdom, furnifli 
a crop of ftems annually fit to cut in autumn, 
and being then bound in bundles, are flacked 
up or houfed to remain for ufe ; great quanti- 
ties are annually brought to London by wa- 
ter, and depofited in warehoufes near the 
river, where they have great demand for 
them for the above and fome other pur- 
pofes. 

As to the method of making thefe fences, 
they are fometimes erc&ed in fixed ranges, 
and fometimes formed into movable pan- 
ncls. When to be formed into fixed fences, 
arrange fome flout ports fix or eight feet afun- 
der, and five or fix high, and from port to 
pofl carry two or three ranges of flat thin 
railing, one rani>e near the bottom, another 
near die top, and a third in the middle ; a- 
gainft this railing place the reeds about two 
niches thick, having other railing fixed direcTly 
oppofitc, fo that tlie Reals being placed all a- 
lonjr between the double railing, the bottoms 
rcftmg cither upon a plate of wood, or let 
into the ground, as may be convenient ; but 



the former ia preferable forpreferving the bot- ■ 
torn part from rotting: and as foon as one 
pannel is formed, nail the railing as clofe as 
poffible, and either drive fome long fpike 
nails through each double railing, or bind them 
with ftrong withy bands, or tar rope-yarn, but 
nailing is the heft, in order to bring them as 
clofe as may be, to fecure the Reeds firmly in 
the proper pofition ; and thus proceed till you 
have completed the range of fencing, the top 
cut even. 

But when intended to have any of thefe 
fences formed into movable pannels, to re- 
move to different places occafionally, a frame- 
work of railing is prepared as above, each 
pannel fix or eight feet long, and die Reeds 
fixed therein as before directed ; then where- 
foever it is intended to place them, pofts mufl 
be ranged fix or eight feet diftance, to fup- 
port the feveral pannels. 

Or fometimes the movable pannels are ufed 
to defend tender young plants, in narrow bor- 
ders under walls, &c. placing the pannels in- 
clining againft the wall or other fence, in 
time of fevere weather. 

RESEDA, Baftard Rocket, Mignonette, &c. 
It confifts principally of herbaceous annu- 
als, biennials, and perennials; fome of the 
biennials in particular merit culture, one as 
an odoriferous garden plant, another for field 
culture, for the ufe of the dyers, &c. grow- 
ing from one to three feet high, having oblong 
and lanceolate leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of fmall unequal flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodccandria Trigynia. 
Characlers.] Calvx is monophyllous, 
many-parted, and permanent. Corolla, 
feveral fmall, unequal, generally trifid petals, 
the upper being gibbous at the bafe, contain- 
ing a honey juice ; and a glandular, plane, 
erect ncdarium at the upper fide of the recep- 
tacle, between the ftamina and upper petal, 
connivent with the bafe thereof. Stamina, 
twelve or fifteen fliort filaments, having ob- 
tufe ercdl antherre. Pistillum, a gibbous 
germen, three or more very fhort flyles, hav- 
ing fimple ftigmas. Pericarpiitm, a gib- 
bous, angular, unilocular capfule, with aper- 
tures between the flyles, having many kidney- 
fliaped feeds adhering to the angles of the cap- 
fule. 

There are many (pedes, the moft noted of 
which, for our purpofe, arc the two follow- 
ing, the firfl for the plcafurc-ground, the 
other for field culture. 

Reseda odorata — {annual-biennial and 
tender.) 

Odoriferous Refeda, commonly called Migno- 
nette] Hath a tough fibrous root; fending 
6 E fortu 
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forth feveral weak branchy {talks, growing 
eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches long, 
having oblong, entire, and trilobate leaves, 
and all the branches terminated by long fpikes 
of greernfh-white fwect-fcented flowers, hav- 
ing the calyx equal with the petals. 

This- plant is annual and biennial, is in high 
eftimation for its agreeable fragrance, though is 
not ornamental neither in its growth nor flow- 
ers, but the latter impart a mod delightful 
odour widely around, flowering in fummer, 
continuing feveral months, even all the winter, 
if fheltered in a grcen-houie, &c. 

Is a native of Egypt ; fucceeds here in the 
open air in fummer, but requires fhelter in 
winter. 

2 Reseda Lutecla — {biennial and hardy.) 

(Lutetia) — , YtUvw Herb, colled H eld, 
Wild IVoad, or Dyers Weed.} Hath tough 
fibrous roots, crowned with long, narrow, 
ipear-ihaped, entire leaves, Ipreading on the 
ground, upright ftems a yard high, garniflied 
alio with fpear-fhaped narrow leaves, and 
terminated by long loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers, having quadrifld cups; grows wild 
on old walls and the fides of banks and ft.eriie 
places in England, Sec. but is cultivated in 
fields for its flower-Hems, for the ufc of the 
dyers. 

Both thefe fpecies arc biennial plants: the 
firft is fomewhat tender, requiring fhelter 
from frbft : but the fecond is very hardy -, ob- 
ferve however the firft fort may be deemed 
annual as well as biennial ; for being fown 
early in fprmg, will flower and perfect feeds 
the fame vear, aud totally pcrifh in winter, if 
no: fheltered ; being flickered all winter in a 
«;een-houlc, it will continue till next fum- 
mer ; it however may more generally be con- 
fidered as an annual : but the fecond fort 
is perfectly biennial; for being fown one year, 
it does not run up to fhlk till next fummer, 
when it flowers and ripens feed, and wholly 
decays foon after. 

Met ted of Propagation. 

They arc both raifed from feed fown an- 
nually, the firft fort principally in a hot-bed, 
or warm border ; the other in the open ground. 

The firft fort, odoriferous Refcda, or Mig- 
nonette ; being an exotic of fomewhat tender- 
ifh quality, is generally ranked among the 
tender annuals, and as fuch is commonly rail- 
ed in a hot-bed in the fpring, whereby to have 
the plants flower as early as pofliblc in fum- 
mer ; but for a common general blow, it may 
alfo be fown in a bed, border, or pots of na- 
tural eaith in April, or fooncr in pots under 
/belter : however, when required to have an 
«arly bloom for the fake of its fragrance, in 



which confifts the whole merit of this diminu- 
tive plant, fome feed fhould be fown in March 
or April, in £fny moderate hot-bed, as direct- 
ed for tender annuals, fowing fome in fmall 
pots to remain, and fome for tranfplantation 
into the full ground, in the end of May or 
June ; however, whilft they remain in the 
hot-bed, indulge them with frefh air daily, 
and occafional waterings in common with the 
other plants ; and if fome, when advanced an 
inch or two in growth, are pricked upon a 
frefh hot-bed, or into fmall pots, three or four 
plants in each, and plunged in the hot-bed, it 
will forward them coniiderablyi in May or in 
June, according to the ftrength of the plants 
and temperature of the feafon, taking oppor- 
tunity of mild moift weather, remove them 
into the full air, retaining fome in pots, others 
tranfplant with balls into the borders, obferv- 
ing, when the ftalks of the plants advance, 
to place'fhort flicks for their fupport, and to 
which tie the ftems in a neat manner. - 

Or in want of a hot-bed, fome feed may be 
fown in one or more middling fmall pots in 
March or April, placed under a frame and 
lights, or hand-glafs, or fome other protection 
occafionally, of nights and cold fpring weather •> 
it will forward the plants in growth for earlier 
flowering than if raifed entirely in the open 
ground expofed wholly to the full air ; and 
may afterwards be managed as above. 

But the feed of this plant will alfo grow in 
the full ground, fown in the middle of April 
and in May, when the feafon is become warm 
and fettled, lowing them in light earth, either 
in a bed by themiclves, and raked in lightly, 
or. in patches about the flower-borders, cover- 
ing them a quarter of an inch deep ; and in 
cither method the plants may moftly remain 
where raifed, or fome tranfjdantcd,. as thought 
expedient, giving occafional waterings. 

And if fome plants arc railed in pots in May, 
or any time in fummer, or towards autumn, 
and the pots plunged in an caft border, or 
where they may have only the morning fun, 
well watered all fummer, and in October 
placed in a grccn-houfe, glafs-cafc or garden- 
frame, they will ftand the winter, and fome 
of them raifed forward in the fummer, will 
flower all the winter feafon, others raifed to- 
wards autumn, will continue incrcaling in 
growth, and flower ftrong early next fpring 
and fummer. 

They ripen feeds hi September, when they 
fhould be carefully gathered in dry weather. 

The culture of the Weld, or Woad, is ge- 
nerally in large quantities in fields, and thrives 
in any poor land, though it will eonfequcntly 
be more ptofperous in a rich foil; the begin- 
ning 
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riing of Augufl: is the beft fcafon for {owing 
it, allowing about one gallon to an acre, and 
fow it broad caft evenly, and harrow it in ; 
the plants will foon come up the fame feafon, 
and when they are a little advanced in growth, 
h'oe them to thin the crop and kill weeds, leav- 
ing the plants fix inches afunder; they will" 
fhoot up into ftalk next fpring, and flower in 
June, at which time the plants fhould be pull- 
ed for ufe, laid to dry, dien tied in bundles 
and houfed. 

A quantity of the plants fhould be -fuffered 
to flrand every vear for feed. 

RHAMNUS, (Cervafpina) Buckthorn. 

The plants are of the tree and (hrub kind, 
comprifing feveral deciduous and evergreen 
fpecies for adorning the plcafure-ground and 
green-houfe collection, garnifhed with oval 
and oblong leaves, and fmall monopetalous, 
infundibuliform flowers moftly in bunches, 
fucceeded bv fmall round berries. 

Clafs and" order, Pentandria Mtmogyma. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, four or five- 
parted, and fpreading, having a fmall icale at 
the bafc of eacli divilion. Stamina, five, or 
generally as many filaments as there are divs- 
lions in the corolla, inferted under the fqua- 
jnulse or fcale of the petal, and terminated by 
fmall antherae. Pistilmjm, a roundifh ger- 
men, filiform flyle, crowned by an obtufe 
fligma, and divided into fewer fegments than 
the corolla. Pe ricarpium, a round naked 
berry of three or four cells, having the like 
number of roundifh hard feeds. 

Late improvements in botany have ranged 
feveral genera of former authors as fpecies 
only of this genus, fuch as the Frangula, or 
Berry-bearing Alder — Palhirus, or Chrift's 
Thorn— Jlatemus— and Zizyphus, or Jujube- 
tree; all of which bearing the characlers ex- 
actly of Rhamnus, are to be now coniidcred 
as fpecies of that genus. 

Tbey confift of deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, moflly of hardy growth, and fome of 
tender quality'. 

Hard)' deciduous Kind. 

Under this head is comprilcd the common 
Buckthorn, Frangula, and Paliurus. 

i. Rhamnus eathartieus. 

Cathartic, or Common Purging Buckthorn.] 
Grows twelve or fourteen feet high, branch- 
ing numerous and irregulaily, fmooth, and 
armed with terminal lpines, oval-fpear-fhaped, 
fawed, fmallifh leaves, on long foot-ftalks, 
and at the iitlcs of the branches cinders ol 
fmall, quadrifid, greenilh flowers, fucceeded 
by black berries in autumn, having four feeds. 

yarn-lies.] Dwarf Buckthorn, growing a- 



bout a yard high. — Dwarf lorig-lcaved Buck- 
thorn, growing five or fix feet high. 

The common fort grows wild in hedges in 
many parts of England, but is admitted 1 for 
variety in the fhrubbery plantations; the ber- 
ries of it are ufed in medicine, being made 
into a fyrup, good for many diforders, given 
as a cathartic or purge, faid to be good to 
purge watery humours^ and againft the dropfy, 
jaundice, itch, and all eruptions of the fkin, 
&c. 

2. Rhamnus Frangula.- 

(Frangula) or Common Berry-hearing Alder. ~\ 
Rifes with a woody item, branching nume- 
roullyten or twelve feet high, without thorns; 
oval-fpcar-fhaped, entire leaves, two inches 
long ; and fmall, greenifli flowers, terminating 
the" fhoots in ciufters; fucceeded by round ber- 
ries, ripening to a black colour in autumn, 
haying generally but two or three feeds. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder, 
growing two or three feet high— Dwarf long- 
leaved. 

The common fort is an inhabitant of our 
woods in many parts of Enghnd, but has been 
long admitted in garden plantations, to increafe 
the variety of hardy deciduous fhrubs. 

3. Rhamnus alpinus. 

Alpine rough-leaved Berry. bearing Alder."] 
Rifes with a woody ftem, branching nume- 
roufly twelve or fourteen feet high, .without 
thorns; larger oval-fpcar-fhaped rough leaves, 
doubly crenated ; and flowers in fmall cluf« 
ters. 

Variety.'] Smooih-leaved Alpine Frangula. 

4. Rhamnus Paliurus. 

(Paliurus J or ChriJTs Thorn.} Rifes with a 
fhrubby ftem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, having numerous weak pliant branches, 
armed with (harp thorns by pairs, at every 
joint, having the lower one reflexed ; oval 
leaves alternately, near an inch long, and tri- 
gynous ycllowifh flowers in clufters at the 
axillas of the branches, fucceeded by fmall, 
roundifh, comprefled berries, furrounded by 
a membraneous bonier. 

It 1 grows naturally in Paleftine; alfo in 
Spain," Portugal, and fome parts of Fiance, 
and is retained here in our lhrubberies as a 
curiofiry, as being fuppnfed to be the plant of 
which the ci^wn of thorns was eompofed,. to 
place on the head of our Saviour at his cruci- 
fixion, the probability of which is fupported 
bv accounts of fome travellers, by oblerving 
that the fhrub grows naturally in great plenty 
about lerufalem and in Judea. 

5. Rhamnus lineatus. 
Lhwated-leaved Chinefe Rhamnus, or Supple 

Jack.'] Slender pliant branches without thorns, 
6 V. z ovate, 
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ovate, lincatcd, or line-marked, repand leaves, 
netted underneath. 

. Molt of the above deciduous fpecies flower 
ahput Juue, but the flowers are not ornamen- 
tal, being final! and moftly of a greenith Co- 
lour, which in ihe firit tliree fpecies are fuc- 
cecded by abundance of berries in autumn, 
effecting a tolerable variety ; but the Pa/iurus 
rarely ripens its berries in England. 

They are all hardy fhrubs, and will pro- 
fper in any common ioil, and may be planted 
to increafe the variety of the fhrubbery and 
other hardy plantations. 

They are propagated by feed and by layers, 
and i'ometimes by cuttings. 

By Seed. — In autumn, or as foon as the 
feeds can be procured after they are ripe, fow 
them' in light earth, covering them near an 
inch deep; they fomctimes rile the fpring fol- 
lowing, if fovvn early in autumn; otherwise 
are apt to remain a year longer in the ground ; 
when however the plants are a year or two 
old, plant them out in nurfery-rows, to have 
two or three years' growth, and then may be 
planted out finally. 

By Layers. — Choofe the young fhoots in' 
autumn, and give them either a little twift or 
nick in the bark at a joint, then lay them 
the ufual way ; they will be rooted in one year. 

By Cuttings. — The firit three forts in par- 
ticular grow by this method ; choofe the 
young twigs for cuttings in autumn, and plant 
them ip rows^; molt of them will ftrike. 
Evergreen Kinds. 
Of thefe forts there is but one fpecies conw 
mon to our gardens, which was formerly a 
diftinct genus (AlatcrnusJ* but now a fpecies 
of Rhamnus, and comprehends feveral varie- 
ties — all beautiful, hardy, evergreen Ihrubs. 
6. Rhamnus Alaternus. 
Alaternus, commonly fo called:] Rifes with 3 
ihrubby upright ftcm, branching numcroufly 
nil the way from the bottom, four or five tc 
twelve or hftecr. feet high, the branches hav- 
ing a fmooth, grcenilh and reddifh bark 
clofely garnifhed with oval, ftifF, fhininj. 
green, ferrated leaves, placed alternately, anc 
at the axillas dicecous grccnifh flowers in 
ilufters, with three-parted fligmas, fuccceded 
by round fofi berries in autumn, having three 
feeds. 

It is a native of the fouthcrn parts of Eu- 
rope. 

Varieties."^ Large-growing Alaternus-—— 
Small-gi owing Alatcrnus — Broad-leaved Ala- 
tcrnus — Narrow-jaggcd-lcavcd Alatcrnus — 
fJold-flriiicd-lciivcd — Silvcr-lti ipcd-lcavcd — 
Blotched leaved-- Yellow-flripedjaggcd-lcavcd 
— Whitc-ftriped jaggcd-lcavcd—AlTof which 



are evergreen Ihrubs, varieties of the fame, 
fpecies, and of hardy growth, fucceeding iri' 
any common foil in the open fhrubberies and . 
other plantations, and exhibit a very orna--. 
mental appearance the year round. 

This fpecies and the Phillyrea bearing a 
great external refemblance, are often miflakeu 
for one another ; but the Alaternus in all its 
varieties have the leaves placed alternately, and 
the Phillyrea in pairs oppolite, fo that there is 
a very obvious diftinction, befides being of 
different genera by the characlcrs of dieir 
flowers and fruit. See Phillyrea. , . 

All the varieties of the Alatcrnus are very- 
ornamental evergreens for adorning the fhrub- 
bery compartments, and <if the plain green 
forts and variegated kinds are intermixed in- 
affemblage with other evergreens, they will' 
effect a very diftinguifhable variety at all fea- 
fons : thefe plants were alfo formerly ufed for 
ornamental heckles, and at preienr are often 
employed to form hedges as blinds to hide any 
naked wall, or other difagreeable fence., &c 
n fore-courts and other conipicuous places 
contiguous to tire dwelling ; the variegated 
kinds being moftly efteemed for this purpofe^ 
or the green and firiped forts intermixed al- 
ternately, will effect an agreeable variety ; 
which being planted clofe againft the fence, 
two or three feet afunder, and their branches 
nailed thereto, they will foon cover it effectu- 
ally. 

They are propagated by feed and by layers ; 
the plain green forts may be railed by both 
methods, but the variegated forts by layers 
only, whereby to continue them the fame with 
certainty. 

By Seed. — The berries ripening abundantly 
in September or early part of October, fhould 
be gathered and fown as foon after as poffible ; 
otherwife they will hardly come up till the 
fecond fpring. Sow them in- beds of light 
mould an inch deep ; they will probably fome 
come up in the fpring; but ifnot, keep the beds 
weeded, and they will all come up the fpring 
following •, which, after having two yeaiV 
growth, tranfplant them in March in nurfcry 
rows, to remain till wanted for the fhrubbery, 

By Layers. — All the forts may be raifed this 
way, which is the only certain method to con- 
tinue the variegated forts. Choolc the young 
flioots of the year in autumn, give them a flit 
at a joint, and lay them ; they will be molt of 
them well rooted by the autumn following; 
then take them oft' and plant them in the nur- 
fcry way, to have two or three years' growth. 
Green- lioufe and Stove Kinds. 
Conuft principally of fomc fpecies of Zi- 
zyj>/ms t 
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%yfhu$i formerly a genus of itfelf, but now 
ranged in the family of Rhamnus; and the. 
fbllowingsare cultivated in fome gardens for 
variety. 

The two firft are greerr-houfe plants, and the 
other two for the ftove. 

7. Rhamnus Zizjp/ius. 
Common Zizyp/ius, or Jujube tree.'} Rifes 

with a woody Item, branching irregularly 
eight or fen feet high, armed with ftraight 
prickles by pairs ; oval, oblong, fmooth leaves, 
and fmall digyfloas, clofe-fitting, yellow flow- 
ers, fuceeeded by large oval berries. 

8. Rhamnus Jujuba. 
Indian Jujube Tree.} Rifes with a fhrubby 

ffem, branching eight or ten feet high, armed 
with folitary or lingly-placed recurved fpines, 
roundifh retufe leaves, downy underneath, and 
aggregate pedunculi fupporting fmall, femi- 
digynous, yellowifh flowers, fuceeeded by 
large round berries. 

9. Rhamnus Spina Cbrifii. 
Jfrican Chri/l's Thorn, or Jujube.} Rifes 

with fhrubby ftems, dividing into flender 
branches, armed with ftraight {harp fpines by 
pairs; oval leaves, and fmall yellowifh. flowers. 

10. Rhamnus CEnoplia. 
Ceylon Jujube.} Rifes with a woody ftem, 

branching" eight or ten feet high, armed with 
folitary recurved fpines; roundifli heart- 
fliaped leaves, and aggregate almoft clofe- 
fttting pedunculi fupporting yellowifh flowers. 

Of the above four kinds,' the two firft are 
for the grcen-houfe colleclion, the other two 
for the ftove ; fo muft always be kept in pots, 
and placed among the plants of thofe depart- 
ments. 

They arc propagated by fowing the ftones 
of the fruit in pots, and plunged in a hot-hed. 

Likewife by fuckers from the root and by 
layers. 

RHEUM, Rhubarb. 

The plants are luxuriant herbaceous peren- 
nials, of tall upright growth ; for variety in 
gardens and medical purpofes ; having very 
thick, fleflry, branched roots, crowned with 
Angularly large, Ample, fprcadmg foliage, one 
or two feet in length and breadth ; and ft l ong 
erccl annual ftalks, from about three to fix or 
eight feet high, terminated by large fpikes of 
numerous fmall fix-parted flowers. 

Clafs and order, Enntandria Trigynia. 

Characltn.} Calyx, none; or othcrwife 
appears as the Corolla, monopctalous, nar- 
row at the bafe, and impervious, divided above 
into fix parts, alternately fmaller. Stamina, 
nine capillary filaments inl'crtcd into the co- 
rolla, and humiliated by oblong didymous an- 
thcra;. Pistillum, a fhort triquetrous gev- 
7 



men, three fcarcely vifible ftyles, and three 
reflexed plumofe ftigmas. Pericardium, 
none; one large, triquetrous, acute feed to each 
flower,' having a membraneous border. 

There are about fix fpecies, all herbaceous 
and of foreign growth, but grow freely here 
in the open grouud. Are in great eftimation 
as very falutary medical plants, the root being 
the ufeful pan, which, however, in one or 
two forts is of fuperior quality ; one in parti- 
cular, the Rheum palmatum, is efteemed fupe- 
rior to all the others. 

1. Rheum Rhaponticum. 
Rhaphontic, or Common Rhubarb.} Hath a 

large, thick, flelhy, branching, deeply-ftrik- 
irig root, yellowifh within, crowned by very 
large, roundifh-heart-fhaped, fmooth leaves, 
on thick, flightly-furrowed footftalks ; and 
an upright ftrong ftem, two or three feet high, 
adorned with leaves fingly, and terminated by 
thick clofe fpikes of white flowers. 

It grows in Thrace and Scythia, but has 
been long in the Englifh gardens ; its root af- 
fords a gentle purge ; is, however, of inferior 
quality to fome of the following forts ; but 
the plant being aftringent, its young ftalks, 
and foot-ftalks of the leaves in fpring being 
cut and peeled, are ufed for tarts. 

2. Rheum palmatum. t 
Palmated- leaved True Chincfe Rhubarb.} 

Hath a thick flefliy root,, yellow within,- 
crowned with very large palmated leaves, be- 
ing deeply divided into acuminated fegments, 
expanded like an open hand ; upright Items, 
five or fix feet high or more, terminated by 
large fpikes of flowers. 

This is now proved to be the true foreign 
Rhubarb, the purgative quality of which is 
well known. 

3. Rheum compaclum. 
Cvmpacl thick- 1 caved Tartarian Rhubarb ] 

Hath a large, flefhy, branched root, yellow 
within, crowned by very large heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat lobated, fliarply indented, thick 
fmooth leaves ; and an upright large ftem, five 
or fix feet high, garnifhed with leaves iingly, 
and branching above ; having all the branches 
terminated by nodding panicles of white 
flowers. 

This lias been fuppofedto be the true Rhu- 
barb, which, however, though of fuperior 
quality to fome forts, is accounted inferior to 
the Rheum palmatum. 

4. Rheum undulattm. 
IVavcd-kavcd Chincfe Rhubarb.} Hath a 

thick, branchv, decp-llriking roof, yellow 
within, crowned with large, oblong, undulate, 
fomewhat hairy leaves, having equal (ootllalks, 
and an upright firm ftem, four feet high, gar- 
nifhed 
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niflied with leaves fingly, and terminated by 

long loofc fpikes of white flowers. 

5. Rheum Ribes. 

(Arabian Ribes J or Granulated, Wartid- 
leavid Perjzan Rhubarb.} Hatha thick flefhy 
"root, very' broad leaves, full of granulated pro- 
tuberances, and with equal footftalks; and 
uptight firm ftcms, three or four feet high, 
to 1 Munated by fpikes of flowers, fuccceded by 
bcrrv-Hke feeds, being f unrounded by a purple 
pulp*.— This is a plant of curious Angularity. 

6. RKE'w-M ::iU:r':a,n:. 

Tartarian Hurt-ltaved Rhubarb.] Having 
heart-ovate, plane, fmoolh leaves ; the petioles 
half cylindric-angied. 

AH thefe plains are perennial in root, and 
the leaves and ftalks are annual ; the roots be- 
ing thick, flefhy, generally divided, ftrike 
deep into the ground ; of a brownhh colour 
without, and yellow within ; the leaves rife 
in the fpring, "generally come up in a large 
liead folded together,' gradually expanding 
themfetves; having thick foot-ftalks, and 
grow from one to two feet or more in length 
and breadth, fpreadingall round ; amidft them 
rife the flower-ftems, which are garnifhed at 
each joint by one leaf, and are of ftrong and 
expeditious growth, attaining their full height 
in June, when they flower ; and are fuc- 
ceeded by large triangular feeds, ripening in 
Auguft. 

Some plants of each fort merit culture in 
gardens both for variety and ornament ; they 
will effect a Angularity with their luxuriant 
foliage, tall (terns, and large fpikes of flowers ; 
and may be cultivated in any common foil in 
beds, borders, or other compartments ; planted 
in autumn or fpring. 

And as medical plants, they demand cul- 
ture both for private and public ufe, they be- 
ing eminently falutiferous on many occaflons ; 
and for which fcvcral of the forts aie indiffer- 
ently ufed, though the Rhaphontic kind is the 
roof! generally cultivated in our gardens for 
that purpofc, and hence is commonly called 
Englifh Rhubarb; however, moft of the forts 
may be ufed hmilarly ; and fomc arc of lupe- 
rior virtue, fuch as the Rheum ftalmatum, be- 
fore obferved, very dillinguilhablc from the 
others by its pahnated-div ided leaves. 

They are propagated by feeds Town in au- 
tumn loon after they arc ripe, or early in the 
fpring, in any (. pen' bed of light deep earth ; 
rcmaiking, thole intended for medical ufe 
lhould generally be fown where they arc to 
remain, that the roots, being not difhirbed by 
removal, may grow large ; fcaltcr the feeds 
thinly, cither by broad-caff all over the Air- 
fare, and raked' well in j or in f hallow drills 



a foot and half diftance, covering them near 
an inch deep. The plants wijl rife' in the 
fpring, but not flower till the fecond or third 
year ; when they, however, arc come up two 
or three inches high, thin them 'to eight or 
ten inches, and clear out all weeds ; though 
thole deAgned always to ftand, fhould after- 
wards be hoed out to a foot and a half or two 
feet diftance; oblerving, if any are required for 
the pleafure-grpund, &c. for variety, they 
fhould be rranfplantcd where they are to re- 
main, in autumn when their leaves decay, or 
earlv in fpring before they flioot ; the others 
remaining where fown, muft have the ground 
kept clean between them ; and .in autumn 
when the leaves and ftalks decay, cut them 
down, and Hightly dig the ground between the 
rows of plants, repeating the fame work every 
year. 

The roots remaining, they increafe in ftze 
annuallv ; and in the fecond or third year 
many of them will fhoot up ftalks, flower, 
and perfect feeds; and in three or four years 
the roots will be arrived to a large ftzc ; 
though older roots are generally preferable for 
medical ufe. 

RHEXIA, American Soap-wor,t. 

Conlifts of hardy herbaceous perennials for 
the pleafure-ground, riftng with ftalks a foot 
high, garnilhed with fpcar-lhapert leaves, and 
terminated by tetrapetalous, fpreading, red 
flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Oclandria Monogynia. 

Characters,] Calyx is monophyTlous, tu- 
bular, ventricofe below, tour-parted above, 
and permanent. Corolla, four roundifh 
patent petals. Stamina, eight {lender fila- 
ments inferted in the calyx, having decimated, 
linear, obtufc, vcrfatile antheiac. Pistillum, 
a roundilh gcrmcn, Ample ftyle, and oblong 
thick Itigma. Pericarpium, a roundifli, 
quad ilocular, quadrivalvcd capfulc, in the 
belly of the calyx, having numerous roundifh 
feeds. 

There arc fcvcral fpecics: thofe of our gar- 
dens are the two following, both of America. 

1. Riikxia virginica. . 

Virginia Rhexia.] Rifes with an erect, tetra- 
gonous flalk above a foot high, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped, fcrrated, fcililc, oppolitc 
leaves ; and the (talks terminated by forked 
pedunculi, crowned with red flowers, having 
I'mooth cups. 

2. Riikxia mariana. 

Maryland Rhexia.] Rifes with erect ftalks, 
ten or twelve inches high ; having fpear- 
fhaped, ciliated, oppofite leaves, and the ftalks 
terminated by pedunculi, crowned with red 
flowers. 

They 
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They both flower in June, but rarely ripen 
feeds here. *._..■ 

Thcfe perennials fucceed. here in the open 
ground all the year, in a dry fheltered place, 
though it is proper to keep fome alfo in pots, 
to move under fhelter in very fevere frofts. 

They are propagated by feed fown in au- 
t umn, or fpring, in ppts, to be fheltered from 
fro ft ; or if placed in a hot-bed in March, it 
will forward their growth ; and when the 
plants are two or three inches high, plant 
them out. 

RHODIOLA, Rofe-root. 

It is a low, herbaceous, fucculent, odori- 
ferous perennial, for variety in the pleafure- 
ground, having fucculent leaves and ftalks, 
and tetrapetalous dioecious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diescia Oftandria. 

C/iarafiers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers diftinclt on two feparate plants, having 
monophyllous, ere£r, four-parted, permanent 
cups. Corolla, in the males, four oblong 
obtufe petals longer than the calyx, and deci- 
duous; with four erect nectariums, fhorter 
than the calyx ; and in the females, four ob- 
tufe petals, equal with the calyx and perma- 
nent, with three or four neclariums like the 
males. Stamina, eight fubulate filaments 
longer than the corolla, having fimple anthe- 
ras. Pistillum, four oblong acuminated 
germens, ftraight fimple ftyles, having obtufe 
ftigmas. Pericariuum, four corniculate 
capfules opening in the inner fide, and many 
roundilli feeds. 

There is only one fpecies, grows wild on 
mountainous parts in England, &c. but has 
been long a refident of gardens, viz. 
R HOD io LA rofca. 

RoferootJ] Hath a flefhy, thick, knotty 
root emitting an odour like rofes ; fending up 
annually erect fucculent ftalks, eight or ten 
inches high, garni flicd with numerous, ob- 
long, thick, fucculent, ferrated leaves, alter- 
nately ; and terminated by cluftcrs of ycllow- 
iih-grecn flowers. 

It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

This plant delights in a dry foil, and may 
be planted in any of the common borders, 
where it will abide for years. 

It is propagated both by parting the roots 
in autumn or fpring, and by cuttings of the 
ftalks, which being cut oft* early in (he fum- 
nuT, laid in a room a week to dry the fuccu- 
lency of the cut; then plant them in a (hady bor- 
der, and if covered dole with a hand-glafs, they 
will flrikein lefs than two months. 

RHODODKN DRON, Dwui f Rofcbny. 

It comprifes hardy, deciduous, and beautiful 
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. evergreen flowering fhrubs for ornamenting 
the fhrubbery and other pleafurable- planta- 
tions, growing two or three to eight or ten- 
feet high ; garnifhed with lanceolate and oval 
leaves, and wheel and funnel-fhaped flowers 
in clufters at the ends of the branches. 
Clafs and order, Dccandria Monogyma. 
Characters. ] Calyx is five-parted and per- 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, wheel or 
funnel-ftiaped, five-parted, andfpreading at top. 
Stamina, ten declinated filiform filaments, 
having oval anthers. Pistillum, a pen- 
tagonous retufe germen, ftender ftyle, and ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval quinque- 
locular capfule, "having numerous fmall feeds. 

There are about nine fpecies, the principal 
of which, in theEnglifh gardens, are the fol-. 
lowing deciduous and evergreen kinds- 
Deciduous Kinds. 

1. Rhododendron ferrugittcum. 
F'errugineous Alpine Rhododendron.'] Rifes 

with a fhrubby ftalk, branching irregularly 
three or four feet high ; clofely garnifhed with 
fmallifti, fpear-fhaped, fmooth' leaves, ferrugr- 
neous or iron-coloured underneath ; and cluf- 
ters of funnel-lhaped red flowers at the ends- 
of the branches. 

2. Rhododendron hirfutum. 
Hairy Alpine Rhododendron.} Hath a fhrub- 
by Item, branching numeroufly about two. 
feet high ;. oval-fpcar-fhaped, ciliated, naked 
leaves, having many iron-coloured' hairs un- 
derneath, and clufters of funnel-fhaped pale- 
red flowers at the end of the branches. 

3. Rhododendron Chamaciftus. 
Dwarf Rofc-bay of Mount Bafdis.] Hath a 

fhrubby ftem, branching numerous and irre- 
gularly two or three feet high ; fmall; oval- 
fpear-lhaped, ciliated leaves, "and clufters of 
wheel-fhaped flowers at the end of the branches- 
Evergreen Kinds* 

4. Rhododendron maximum. 
Large American Laurel-leaved Rhododen~ 

dr/m."] Rifes with. a. fhrubby ftem, branching 
eight or ten feet high ; large, oval, obtufe, veined, 
(Inning, green leaves, the margin acutely rc- 
flcxed, and pale-red flowers at the ends of 
branches, each pcduneuli having but one 
flower. 

Glows naturally in Virginia.. 

5. R HO 13 O D K N D R O N ponticitmi. 
Pontic Dwarf Rofe-bay.] Grows four or 

rive feet high, Vpcaf-fhapcd, fmooth, ihining. 
leaves, and the branches terminated by cluf- 
ters of bell-fhaped purple flowers.. 

It grows naturally in humid places in the- 
Eaft, and about Gibraltar. 

All thefe fhrubs, both deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, flower mofllv in )une ; the flow- 
1 ' ' at. 
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ers are tnonopetalous, funnel and wheel- 
fhaped, in different fpecies, cut at top into 
five feg-uents; and are fometimes lucceeded 
by feed here in England, efpecially the fecond, 
third, and fourth forts ; the other but fel- 
dom. 

The plants are all of foreign growth, refi- 
dents moftly of mountainous, rocky, fhady 
places ; and the laft generally in moift fitua- 

tions. 

They may all be employed to adorn the 
fhrubbery, in which they will appear very 
ornamental ; will grow in any common foil 
of our gardens as moft other fhrubs, or fome- 
times fuperiorly in foils and fituations nearly 
fimilar to that where they naturally grow. 

They are raifed commonly from feeds fown 
in autumn, or as foon as they can be obtain- 
ed, in a {hady border ; the feeds l.eing very 
final!, make the furface of the ground fmooth; 
fow them thereon evenly, and cover them very 
lightly with fine mould ; they will come up in 
the fpring ; and after a year's growth, prick 
them out into a (hady fituation. 

Their propagation may alfo be tried by lay- 
ers of the young wood. 

RHUS, Sumach and Toxicodendron, Sec. 
This genus comprehends many fpecies of 
the tree and fhrub kind, for the fhrubbcrv, 
green-houfe, and ftove ; obtaining from five 
or fix, to ten or twelve feet ftature ; garnilhed 
moftly with pinnate and tnfoliate leaves, and 
pentapetalous flowers, moftly in clufteis at 
the ends and fides of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, five 
oval, erecT, patent petals. Stamina, five 
very fhort filaments and final! anthcrae. Pis- 
tillum, a roundilh gertnen as large as the 
corolla ; fcarcely vifiblc ftyles, but three finall 
hcart-fhaped ftigmas. Pkricarpium, a 
roundilh unilocular berry, fome hairy, others 
fmooih in different fpecies, having a roundifh 
hard feed. 

To this genus is now added the Toxicoden- 
dron, or Poifon tree. 

Thereare,ofthc Sumachs ^.^Toxicodendrons 
together, about eighteen fpecies, all of which 
are of the tree and fhrub kind, of foreign 
growth, of ditfercnt parts of the world; con- 
lift iiig of fevcral hardy deciduous kinds for 
the (h rubbery ; fevcral tenderer forts for the 
giccn-houfc ; and one for the ftove ; the moft 
material fpecies found in the Englifti gardens, 
are the following. 

Hardy Sumach deciduous Kinds. 

J. Rffl/s Cot i aria. 

'fanner's Sumach.] I lath a ftrong woody 



item, dividing and branching irregularly, ten 
or twelve feet high ; having a browriifh hairy 
bark ; large pinnated leaves, of feven or eight 
pair of oval bluntly-fawed lobes, terminated 
bv an odd one, and hairy underneam ; and 
large paniculated fptkes of whitilh flowers at 
the ends of the branches. 

It grows wild in the fouth of Europe and 
in Turkey, where the branches are ufed in- 
ftead of oak bark for tanning leather.. 
2. Rhus typhi num. 

Stag's Horn Virginia Sumach."] Hath a 
fhrubhy ftem, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having crooked fpreading 
branches, dividing into thick fhpots, covered 
with a foft velvety down, and refemble the 
form, colour, and texture of a young flag's 
horn ; pinnated leaves of fix or feven pair of 
fpear-lhaped acutely-fawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and downy underneath ; and 
at the ends of the branches, large tufts of 
flowers, lucceeded by clofe downy cluflers of 
purple feeds, having a fingular appearance in 
autumn and winter. 

Variety'] Dwarf StagVHorn Virginia Su- 
mach. 

3. Rhus glabrum. > 

Smooth American Sumach;] Confifting of 
the three following varieties. 

Nczv England Smooth Sumach.] Rifes with 
a ftirubby ftem, branching irregularly from 
the bottom and fides, twelve or fourteen feet 
high; having fpreading branches, dividing in- 
to very thick, fomewhat downy, fmooth, 
brown fhoots; large pinnated leaves, of ten 
or more fpear-fhaped lobes, and an odd one, 
fmooth on both fides ; and large loofe panicles 
of grecnilh flowers at the ends of the branches. 

Carolina Smooth Scarlet Sumach.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with fmooth purple 
branches, duftcd with a grey ill) powder; long, 
pinnated, fmooth leaves like the other, and the 
branches terminated by large fcarlct panicles of 
flowers. 

Canada Smooth Red Sumach.] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a purplifh bark, 
tinged with a whltifli powder ; long pinnated 
fmooth leaves, of a fhining green above, and 
whitifh underneath ; and the branches termi- 
nated by large panicles of red flowers. 
4. Rhus CopaUinum. 
Lcntifcus-leaved American Sumach.] Rifes 
with a fhrubby ftem, dividing into fpicadiug, 
fmooth, brown branches, four or five feet 
high ; pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of 
entire lobes, terminated by an odd one ; hav- 
ing a membranaceous border running along 
the footflalk in joints, and large loofe panicles 
of grecnilh flowers at the ends of the brunches. 

Variety. 
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Variety. J Canada I^rilifcus-leaved Sumach, 
growing eight or ten feet high", and larger pin- 
nated leaves.' 

5. Rhus Cotinus. 

(Cotinits) — or Venetian Sumach,] Rifes with 
a ftirubby irregular ftem, branching widely, 
about ten feet high, having a fmooth brown 
bark; oval, Ample, fhining-grcen leaves ;_and 
the branches terminated by longhair-like pedi- 
cles', dividing into long flender bunches of fmall 
purplifh flowers. 

In Italy and Spain, where this fhrub grows 
naturally, they ufe the bark for tanning lea- 
ther. 

Hardy Toxicodendron Deciduous Kinds. 
Thefe are of the fhrub kind and deciduous, 
natives moftly of America ; were formerly, 
ranged as a diftincl genus, (Toxicodendron) 
but are now made fpecies of Rhus ; mod of 
the forts abounding with a milky poifonous 
juice, obtain the appellation of Poifon-tree 
America, where they grow naturally in great 
abundance. 

6. Rhus Toxicodendron. 
Common American Toxicodendron, or Poifon- 

Oak.] Hath a low ftirubby (lem, branching 
about three feet high, the lower ones trailing 
and rooting in the ground ; ternate or three- 
lobed leaves, having roundifli, angulated, and 
fometimes entire lobes, generally a little downy ; 
and lobfe panicles of fmall whitifti flowers 
at the fides of the branches, fucceeded by 
whitifti berries-in autumn. 

Varieties.] Smooth-leaved — downy-leaved 
— upright-growing. 

7. Rhus radicans. 

Radicant American Toxicodendron.] Rifes 
with a ftirubby ftem, branching four or tive' 
feet high, having trailing, radicant, or rooting 
branches ; ternate fmooth leaves, with oval 
entire lobes, petioled ; and fhort fpikes of 
grcenifh flowers, fucceeded by roundilh ber- 
ries in autumn. 

Variety.] With upright branches. 

8. Rhus Vcrnix. 

Varni/h Tree, or Pinnated-leaved American 
Toxicodendron, or Poifon- J/h.] Rifes with a 
ftrong woody ftem, branching thinly on every 
fide, feven or eight feet high : pinnated leaves 
of three or four paifof oblong entire lobes, and 
an odd one ; and at the axillas, loofe panich 
of fmall grccnifh flowers, and roundilh be 
ries, not ripening here. The milky juice of 
this tree being remarkable for ftaining, is fup- 
pofed to be the true VarnHh-Trcc, from which 
the varnilh is collected. 

All the above eight hardy fpecies being de- 
ciduous, produce their leaves in tyring, and 
ihed them in the autumn. 



They flower here moftly in June and July, 
for the general part in clufters and panicles ; 
each clufter compofed of numerous fmall pen- 
tapetalous flowers, fucceeded in fome forts by 
feeds, ripening in September. 

The plants are all proper furniture for 
fhrubberies, and other ornamental plantations, 
to increafe the variety of the deciduous col- 
lection ; they may be planted in any open com- 
partments, in aflemblagc with odier hardy de- 
ciduous (hrubs, and they will effect a very ar 
greeable diverfity in fummer, and fome forts 
alfo in autumn and winter ; particularly fome 
of the Sumach kinds, with their flag-horn* 
brown, velvety branches, and their large red 
panicles. 

Obferve, as feveral of the Sumachs abound 
in fuckers from the root, and fome of the 
Toxicodendrons increafe exceedingly by their 
trailing radicant branches, they fhould be 
cleared therefrom every year in winter. 
Method of Propagation. 
They are all eafily propagated by feeds; fe- 
veral forts alfo by fuckers and their rooting 
branches ; and all the forts by layers. • 

By Seed. — Such forts as do not furnifh fuck- 
ers, &c. may be eafily raifed from feed, pro- 
cured from abroad, which fhould be fown 
foon after they arrive, either in large pots or 
in a bed or border of light earth, and covered 
half an inch deep ; they will fometimes come 
up in May or June following, though if in 
pots and plunged in a hot-bed about fix weeks, 
it will forward them; beiug careful to remove 
them to the full air foon after the plants ap- 
pear ; however, as thofe in the natural earth 
fometimes remain till the fpring after, before 
they vegetate, keep the ground clear from 
weeds, give water in dry weather in fummer, 
and if a fevere winter, give occalional fliel- 
ter of mats, the firft year; and when the 
plants are one or two years old, plant them 
out in nurlcry rows, till large enough for the 
Ihrubbery. 

By Suckers.— Several of the Sumachs fend 
up abundance from the root; take them up tiny 
time in winter, and plant them in nurfery- 
rows for a year or two. 

Bv their radicant Branches. — The two firft 
Toxicodendrons multiply by their branches, 
which trail and root in the ground as they ad- 
vance, which may be taken up in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, with roots, and they will 
form proper plants. 

By Layers.— Any of the forts furnifhing 
lower branches, may have the young wooil 
layed by flit-laying in autumn, and many of 
them will be rooted in a year. 
Mod of the fpecies of Rhus abound with a 
6 F milky 
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milky juice, reckoned more or lefs poifonous, 
particularly ihe Toxicodendrons ; as a flight 
touch of the leaves of thefe torts caufe violent 
itchings, fomethncs followed by an inflam- 
mation and fwelling; and if the juice of the 
■wood or leaves is iuffered to remain on the 
flun but for a few minutes, it occafions puf- 
tules like the itch : it is alfo faid, the wood ot 
the Poifon tree, when burned, emits a very 
noxious fume, that will iuffecate animals ex- 
pofed thereto in a room. 

Grcen-hoxfe Kinds. 
Conftfts of three African Sumach fhrubs, 
comprehending ieveral varieties ; retaining 
heir leaves ail the year by iheiter ot" the 
green-houfe in winter, and effect an agree- 
able variety in that collection* 

9. Rhus tzmente/iim. 

Downy JfricM 'Sumach.'] Hath a fhrub- 
hy ftem, branching irregularly, lix or eight 
feet high ; ternate leaves, downy underneath, 
compofed of angular, rhomboidal, fub-petio- 
latcd lobes, downy underneath, and fleuder 
bunches of whitilh-green flowers from the 
fides of the branches » 

Varieties.'] Hairy-leaved — Serrated-leaved 
— Jagged-leaved — Oval-lobed. » 

10. Rhus angujiifolhm. 
Narrow- leaved African Sumach.'] Hath a 

ihrubby ftem, and irregular brown branches, 
growing from 6ve or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high in the varieties ; ternate leaves, having 
linear-lanceolate, entire, petiolatcd lobes, 
downy underneath ; and frnall loofe bunches 
of whitifh-greeji flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

Variety,] Silvery cut-leaved. 

ir. Rhus luddum. 

Shining-leaved African Sumach.]. Hath a 
ihrubby ftroog ftem, and irregular brown 
branches, growing ten or twelve feet high j 
ternate leaves, having wedge-ftiaped, feifije, 
fmooth, fhining-grcen lobes ; and fmall bunch- 
es of grecnifh flowers. 

Varieties.} Round lobed — Heart-fliapcd- 
lobed — Dwarf growing.. 

Tliefe three grccn-houfc fpecies muft be 
always kept in pots, in order for moving to 
/heltcr in winter, managing them as other 
Ihrubby plants of the grccn-houfc collection. 
Sec Green-house Plants. 

They arc cafily propagated by layers and 
cuttings. 

By Layers.— In fpring, lay. any of the 
lower young vvoud in, the common way, and 
they will be rooted and. fit to poLoff'iii au- 
tumn. 

By Cuttings. — Plant cuttings of the young 
Aioots in April,. May, or June, in pots;, and 
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if plunged in any hot-bed, they .will foon 
ftrike, giving occafional fhade and watering, 
:ind towards autumn pot them off feparately. 
Stove Kind. 
12. Rhus Cobbe. 

Ceylon Sumach.] Hath a ihrubby ftem, 
branching eight or ten feet high ; ternate 
leaves, having oval, acuminated, (awed lobes, 
and clutters of whicilh-grcen flowers at 
the ends of the branches,, having downy pe- 
duncles. 

It is a tender exotic, requiring a ftovc in 
this country, lb muft always be kept in potF, 
and placed in that department and managed 
as other ihrubby hor-hoiife plants; 

Propagate it by cuttings in the- fpring, 
planted in pots, and plunge themin a fiark-hed. 

RIBES, Currant-tree and Goofeberrv- 
bufh. 

The Currant and Goofeberry are hardy de- 
ciduous - flirubs, fpecies of the fame genus, 
each comprifmg many varieties, all of ba(hy 
growth ; garniftied with trilobate fimple 
leaves, and -very fmall pentapetalous flowers 
trom the fides of the brancl>es ; fome in race* 
mous chillers, others fingly, fucceeded by 
globular berries, valuable as early fummen 
fruit, both fome in their young green ftate, 
for feveral culinary purpofes, ancf wholly in 
their mature growth of ripenefs for the table 
deflert ; continuing for ufe, in their different 
fhges of growth, from May .till September. 
CJaCsand order, Jtcntandria M-oiiogynia^. 
Characters.] Calvx is monophyllous,. 
ventricofe, cut into .five concave fegments, 
and permanent. Corolla, five fmall obtufe 
peta'rs attached to the bpr.der of the calyx. 
'Stamina, five fubulate filaments infertcd in 
die calyx, having incumbent compreflcd an- 
thcrae.. P;stillum, a roundilh gormen un- 
der the flower, bifid ftyle, and obtufe ftig~ 
mas. Pericarpium, a globofe, umbilicat- 
cd, unilocular berry, full of pulp, and many, 
roundiih compreflcd feeds. 

The Currant and Goofeberry were long 
confidered each as a feparate genus ; Ribes 
the Currant, and. Grojfularia the Goofeberry j 
but agreeable to fyftematic botany, they are 
now jpincd together, the GraJJitlaria being 
made a fpecies of Ribts ; all. the Currant 
kinds having inermous or ihornlcl's branches, 
and, raccmous cluflers of flowers and fruit ; 
and the Goofeberry have fpinous branches,, 
and flowers and fruit for the moil pun fmgly. 
Ctm out Kinds. 
There arc three fpecies of the Currant -tree,, 
two of which and their varieties, merit cul- 
ture for their fruit ; the other as a plant of 
variety or obfervation; all of which are of 
t 8 fluubby 
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{hrubhy growth, generally dividing or branch- 
ing out low into bufliy heads and all fmooth 
or unarmed, having no thorns on the branches, 
r. Ribes rubrum. 

Common Red Currant-tree, &c] Hath a 
(hrubhy ftem, dividing low into many 
branches, forming a bufliy head, five or fix 
feet high, or more, without thorns ; broad 
trilobate leaves, and fmall fmooth pendulous 
clufters of plane greenifh flowers, fucceeded 
by clufters of fmall berries. 

It grows naturally in Woods and hedges in 
England, and moft pans of Europe. 

Varieties.'] Comprifes all the forts of Red 
and White Currants, as common, fmall, Red 
Currant — Large Red Dutch Currant — Lohg 
bunched Red Currant — Champaigne Pale-red 
Currant — Common fmall White Currant — 
Large White Dutch Currant— Yellow blotch- 
ed leaved Currant — Silver, ftriped-leaved — 
Gold firiped leaved — Goofeherry-leaved. 

All thefe forts are varieties of one fpecies, 
Ribes rubrum, or Common Red Currant, it be- 
ing the parent from which all the others were 
firlr obtained from the feed, and improved by 
culture ; they all flower in the fpring, and 
the fruit ripens in June and July ; and by hav- 
ing the trees in different fituations and modes 
of training, fuch as plantations of ftandards 
in the open quarters* for the general fupply, 
others trained againft walls or pales, of differ- 
ent afpetSts, the fruit may be continued ripe 
in good perfection, from about the middle of 
June until .October or November, provided 
the later crops are defended with mats or nets 
from the birds ; the ripe fruit of all the varie- 
ties are valuable, not only to eat raw, as being 
ef an agreeable, quick, acid rclilh, and fine 
cooling quality in the hoi feafon, excellent to 
quench thirft and create an appetite j but the 
red forts in particular are alio made into jellies, 
tarts,, fauces, and other culinary prepara- 
tions. Likewife, of Currants is made good 
wine, and they arc alio ufed in medicine ; fo 
that plenty of the trees fhould be cultivated in 
every garden for the fruit, both for private 
ufe and in public gardens for the fupply of 
markets: as to the variegated leaved kinds, 
.they are valued as furniture for the flmibbcry, 
to eaufc div-crfity in the different variegations 
of their leaves ; they alio bear fruit plentifully 
like the other kinds ; and all (he varieties of 
every fort arc very enfy of propagation and 
culture, by cutting's, fuckers, and layers. Sec 
their Propagation. 

2. Ribes nigrum. 

Black Currant -tree] Hath a fhrubhy ftem, 
dividing low into many branches, forming a 
bulhv head, five or fix feet high ; with long 



brownifh" coloured fhoots; broad trilobate 
leaves and racemous clufters of oblong gr.een- 
ifli flowers, fucceeded by thin clufters of large, 
black, ftrong-flavourecf berries. — The whole 
plant, on being handled, imparts a peculiarly 
rank odour. 

The fruit of this fpecies being of a ftrong 
flavour and - fomewhat phyfical relifli, is noc 
generally liked; it however is accounted very 
wholefome, and of which is alfo made a fyrup 
of high eftimation for fore throats and quin- 
feys ; hence the fruit is often called fquinancy 
berries. 

Variety.'] Pennfylvanian Black Currant. 
Having fmaller fhoots and leaves ; not ftrong 
fcented ; and fmall fruit of but little value ; fo 
the fhrub is efteemed only for variety in 
fhrubberies. 

The mode of bearing of all the forts of Cur- 
rants; is both on the old and young wood, 
all along the fides of the branches and fhoots, 
often upon a fort of fmall fpurs and fnags, 
producing the fruit in numerous long pendu- 
lous clufters. 

Groffiilnria, or Gooff berry Kinds. 

Of the Grojfularia or Goofeberry kinds, 
there are four or five fpecies, comprehending 
many varieties, all of which are of bufliy 
growth, from about three or four, to fix or 
feven feet high : fome being upright, others 
of reclinated growth; have all their branches 
armed with fpines, and produce their fruit 
both on the young and old wood, all along the 
fides of the branches and fhoots: fometimes 
immediately from the eyes or buds; of the 
young wood in particular, and alfo on fmall 
fpurs on the older branches; in all of which 
the flowers and fruit arife, "fome iingly, others 
in fmall bunches ; all of the berry kind ; ufe- 
ful both when green and ripe ; green, for tarts, 
pies, fauces, and for prcferving in bottles for 
winter ufe; and when ripe, it is valuable as 
an early dcffei t fruit; and the different forts 
afford great variety at table, in their different 
colours and rclilhes. 

3. Rifes Grojptlaria. 
(Gro/JulariaJ—or Common Goifcbcrry-bufti.] 

Rifes with a low (hrubhy flem, dividing low 
into a very branchy bulhy head, armed with 
fpines; trilobate fmallifli leaves, having hairy 
ciliated foot-ffalks, and fmall greeniih flowers, 
fucceeded by hairy berries. 

Varieties'.] Confifts of many varieties of 
the fruit, of different fiv.es and colours, as 
hereafter defcribed. 

4. Rides irclinatum. 

Reclinated bread-leaved Goofebcrry-bufi.] 
Rifes with a low fhruhby ftem and reclimited 
fomewhat prickly branches ; trilobate broadifh 
6 F 2 leaves 
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leaves, and fmall greenifh flowers, having the 
pedunculi fumilhed with triphyllous bradlsea. 

5. Ribes oxyaeaut/toidgs. 
HtRut/urn-liKe, or moft prickly Goofeberry- 

bujk.~\ Hath a flirubby ftem, and branches 
armed on all fides with fpines; "and largiih 
trilobate leaves. 

6. Ribes Uvairifpa. 

Smooth fruited Goofeberry.] Hathafbrubby 
ftem and branches, armed vyitli fpines ; trilo- 
bate leaves; pedicles having monophyllous 
braCtasa ; and fmooth fruit. 

7. Ribes cynojbati. 

Prickly fruited Goofeberry. buft."] Hath a 
ihrubby ftem and branches, armed with fpines 
rnoftly at the axillas ; and" prickly fruit in 
clutters. 

Varieties of the different J "pedes. .} Many va- 
iicries of Goofeberries have of late years been 
raifed from feeds; fome of which are very 
large, and in the numerous varieties many are 
round berries, others oval ; fome hairy and 
fome fmooth, and of different colours, as Red 
— Green — Yellow — White, &c. confilting of 
the following varieties of each fort. 

Red Kinds. — Small early Black-red Goofe- 
berry — Hairy Red Goofebeny — Smooth Red 
Goofeberry — Deep Red Goofeberry — Dam- 
•fon, or large Dark- red Goofeberry — RedRafp- 
ben-y Goofeberry — Early large Black-red 
Goofeberry. 

Green Kinds. — Early Green Goofeberry — 
Hairy Green Goofeberry — Smooth Green 
Goofeberry— Green Galcoigne Goofeberry — 
Green Rafpberry Goofeberry. 

Yellow Kinds. — Great oval Yellow Goofe- 
berry — Great Amber Goofeberry — Hairy Am- 
ber Goofeberry — Earlv Amber Goofebeny. 

IVhiic Kinds.— Large White Cryftal Goofe- 
berry — Common White Goofebeny — White- 
veined Goofeberry. 

Other Varieties of different Sorts.J Cham- 
paienc Goofeberry — Rombullion Goofeberry 
— Large Ironmonger Goofeberry — Smooth 
IronmoiigcrGoofcbcrry — Hairy Globe Goofe- 
berry — Large Tawncy, or Great Mogul 
Goofeberry. 

Of each of the above claffes of the varieties 
of Goofeberry, there are many others in the 
GrofTularian catalogues, by name, differing 
only in the peculiar fr/cs and various tinges 
of the refpcdlivc colours of the fruit, all ori- 
ginally obtained from feed; and in many of 
which now in culture the berries arc remark- 
ably large, particularly in fome of thofc pro- 
ceeding irom what' arc called the Lannailiire 
goofeberries, but mauy fupcrior new varieties 
arc now alfo railed from feed in many other 
places -, and moft of the nurfery-men arc 
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ftirmfhed with plants thereof in great variety : 
and die particular forts may be propagated 
abundantly, and continued tiie fame, by cut- 
tings, fuckers, and layers. 

All the foregoing fpecies of Ribes, both 
Currant and Goofeberry kinds, and all the dif- 
ferent varieties, are very hardy fhrubs, that 
profper almoffc any where, both in open and 
lhady fituations, and in any common foil ; 
bear plentifully in any expofure, though in 
open funny fituations,' they produce fuperior 
fruit, ripening to a richer vinous flavour ; but 
it is eligible to plant them in different fitua- 
tions and afpe&s, in order to have the fruit 
as early and late as poffible. 

They are commonly planted in the kitchen 
garden rnoftly as dwarf ftandards, in the open 
quaners, for the general fupply ; being dif- 
pofed fometimes in. continued plantations in 
rows, eight or ten feet by fix afunder, where 
great quantities of the fruit are "required for 
market or other large fitpplies ; and arc fome- 
times difpofed in fingle ranges round near the 
outward edge of the quarters, fix or eight feet 
afunder; frequently in fingle erofs rows, in 
order to divide large quarters of ground into 
feparate wide plats or breaks, of from twenty 
to thirty or forty feet width ; which alfo ferves , 
to flicker the ground a little in winter ; in all 
of which methods of planting them as ftand- 
ards, they fhould be generally trained up to a 
fingle ftem about a foot high, tlicn fufFeredto- 
branch out every way all around into bufhy 
heads, keeping the middle however open, and- 
the branches moderately thin, to admit the fun 
and free air; though it fome are fanned, that 
is, trimmed on two fides oppolitely, fo as to- 
make the other branches range in a line like 
an elpalier, whereby they will take up much' 
lefs of the ground, and, by admitting the fun 
and air more freely, they will produce largo 
fair fruit. 

They arc likewifc trained againft: walls or 
palings, like other wall trees ; but principally 
Lome of the large red and white Dutch Cur- 
rants, in which they will produce fine large 
fruit, and thofe againft any fouth fence will 
ripen early and be high flavoured ; but it is 
proper to plant a few both againft fouth, north, 
caft, and weft walls, in order to obtain the 
fruit ripening both early and late, in a long 
fucceffion. It is alfo proper to plant a few 
of the fincft forts of Goofeberries againft a 
warm fence, both to have early green Goofe- 
berries for tarts, Sec. as well as to ripen early ; 
and they will grow very large and fine. 

Sometimes both Currants and Goofeberries 
are alfo trained in low efpnlieis for variety, 
and they produce very fine fruit. 

All 
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AH the varieties of thefe flirabs are raifed 
plentifully in the nurferies for.Tale. 

Method' <ff Propagation. 

All the forts of Currants and Goofeberries 
are expeditioufly propagated by cuttings, 
fuckers, and layers ; but as every cutting and 
flip will moft readily grow, that mode of pro- 
pagating them is moft commonly adopted in 
the nurferies, in raifmg great quantities for fale; 
alfo- by feed to obtain new varieties, particu- 
larly Goofeberries. 

By Cuttings.— Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, is the moft eligible feafon for planting 
the cuttings; it may alfo be performed any 
time in winter, in open weather, and early 
part of the fpring ; choofing the young ftraight 
fhoots, cutting them about ten or twelve to 
about fifteen inches long, prune the weak tops, 
and plant them in any ftiady border, or where 
moft convenient, in rows a foot afunder, each 
full half way into the ground ; they will root 
firmly the enfuing fummer, fhoot at top, ant* 
form tolerable little plants by next autumn, 
when every other row may be thinned out, 
and planted in nurfery lines two feet and half 
afunder j afterwards train the whole for the 
purpofes defigned. 

Obferve, thofe defigned for common ftahd- 
ards fhouLd be trained up each with a twelve 
inch ftem, then encourage them to branch 
out all around at that height to form a full 
head ; for if fuffered to branch away imme- 
diately from the bottom, or to run up in hot- 
torn fuckers, according to the natural mode 
of growth of thefe kind "of trees, as is often 
the cafe in many gardens, they overfpread the 
ground, that no under-crops can grow pro- 
lperoufly near them, as well asappear unfightly, 
and render it inconvenient to do the necefTary 
cultural work of the ground under their low- 
fprcading branches: it is therefore of import- 
ance to keep them to a fingle ftem, a foot at 
at Icaft high, then fuffered to form the firft fet 
of branches, trimming off low ftragglers, and 
encourage the more upright growths : thin- 
ning them to moderate diftanc.es, and reduce 
long ramblers to prefcrvc a fomewhat regular 
head j the trees will thus affume a decent ap- 
pearance, admit of fmall crops under them, and 
will be more calily'kcpt in regular ordi 

And if intended to train any of them with 
fanned branches, cither for fanned ftandards, 
or for walls and cfpalicrs, they mud be en- 
couraged to branch out near the bottom, with 
the branches ranged the way of the rows, cut- 
ting off all crofs or foreright fhoots, fo as to 



fhrubs", by cuttings, they will attain a bearing 
Iftate in two or three years. 

By Suckers. — All the forts fend- up fuckers 
very plenteoufly from the roots, each fucker 
forming a proper plant, and is the moft ex-; 
pedttious mode of propagating all the varieties, 
both Currants, and Goofeberries ; as the fuck- 
ers being moftly furnifhed with roots, they at * 
once form immediate rooted plants ; they may 
be taken up in autumn, whiter,- or fpring, 
with roots, or even fuch as are without fibres 
will fucceed ; for the lower part having been 
iituated in the ground, near the root, acquires 
a rooty texture, is natutally difpofed to fend- 
out fibres very foon ; planting them either in 
nurfery rows for a year or two, or fuch as 
are tall and "flxong may be planted at once 
where they are to remain : obferving to train 
the whole for the purpofes intended, as direct- 
ed for the cuttings, and they will form bear- 
ing plants after one or two years growth. 

But the propagating them by fuckers, is by 
fome objected to, as alleging they incline to 
run greatly to fuckers again, and encumber 
the ground ; there is, however, no very mate- 
rial peculiarity in this by fuckers more than 
cuttings, &c. for it is peculiar to thefe fhrubs, 
let them be raifed either by feeds, cuttings, or 
any other method, to be naturally difpofed 
to fend up many fuckers from the roots annu- 
ally, though probably, thofe raifed by cut- 
tings taken from prime bearing trees, may 
fometimes fooner form full bearers. See 
Suckers. 

Sometimes thefe ihrubs having been per- 
mitted to advance with feveral ftems, formed 
by fuckers that have arifen directly from the" 
oot, the whole forming a large fpreading 
)u/h, which, if taken up, may be divided into 
feveral feparate plants, with good roots and 
branchy heads, and planted out finally to re- 
main, they will at once commence immediate 
good bearing plants, producing fruit the fol- 
lowing fummer. 

By Layers.— The young branches being 
layed any time in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
will readily ftrike root, and next autumn be 
fit to tranfplant. 

In the general propagation of thefe fhrubs, 
we would obferve, that, as they naturally 
throw out many fuckers from the root, fo as 
often to become troublefome, it is proper, pre- 
vious to planting the cuttings and fuckers, 
&c. to rub off dole all the buds or prominent 
eyes, from the lower part, as far as they are 
be put into the ground, which will in fome 



form the fide branches in a ftraight range, hneafurcdiminilh their tendency in the produc - 
like an cfpalier, &c. don of fuckers : likewife, when tranfphming 

In all the above modes of training thefe the young plants, if they difcovcr any tendency 
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-at -the bottom for fucker, let all fuch parts be 
alio carefully rubbed or cut ofFclofe. 

By Seed.— This is pradtifed occafionally to 
obtain new varieties of improved properties in 
the fize and flavour of the fruit ; but is more 
generally in practice for Goofeberrics than 
currants, as the former are very prolific in 
many different varieties from feed, and by 
which numerous fine forts have of late years 
been railed, jthe berries remarkably large and 
rich flavoured the feed of the ripe berries 
may be fown in autumn, in any bed or fhady 
border of Hghtifh earth, the plants will -rife 
plentifully, permitting them to have one or 
two year's growth, then tranfplanc them in 
uurfe'ry rows, to remain till they acquire a 
proper growth for bearing in fotne tolerable 1 
perfection ; training them in die interval the 
fame asthofe in the other methods of propa- 
gation ; and, when become eligible bearers, 
thoie productive of fuperior fruit may be tranf- 
planted into the garden at the proper feafon, 
and the approved forts thereof may be propa- 
gated for increafe in the ufual way, by cut- 
tings and layers. 

Final Tranfplantation. 
When thci'e ihrubs, railed by the different 
methods as above, are grown about two or 
thiee feet high, in tolerable branchy heads, they 
arc of a proper fize for tranfp'.anting finally, 
into the garden where they are to remain for 
bearing. 

They may be tranfplanted any time from 
October until March, in open weather. 

Plant them in rows, eight or ten feet di- 
flance, both as ftandards and for walls, &c. 
obfciving to plant the principal quantity a.< 
ftandards for the general fupply, and a few of 
the choicer forts lor walls, particularly ot t!) 
Currants. 

In planting them for ftandards, if a full or 
continued plantation of them is intended, fet 
them in rows eight or ten feet afunder, 
above ohfetved, and fix diflant in the ranges ; 
aj:d if dtfignul in i'.ngle rows, cither roui 
or crofs wavs the quarters allow full fevcu or 
eight feet d'iftancc in the row, for if defer, 
they will foon meet and prove troubled 

And in planting them againft walls or cfpa- 
Ikrs, allot principally a laigcr fupply of red 
and white Currants, or moft abundant of the 
red, efpccially where they ate alio required for 
culinary purpofes, in tarts, pics, jellies, prc- 
fcrving, &c. as being more eligible for thofc 
nualions than the white Currants, which, 
however, is equally excellent as a dclfeit tiuit, 
and by foir.c prefened to the red forts ; but 
both the forts merit admittance abundantly in 
the above order of training, in every garden, 



where there is an eligible portion of walling 
or paling, &c. to fpare for that purpofe : ana 
in which it is proper to difpdfe them in differ- 
ent afpedts, fome againft fouth walls, or other 
fnnilar clofe fences of the garden, for the. pro- 
duction of early fruit, and others on weft and 
eafterly expofures, for fucceffional ripening in 
a principal production, and a. plentiful fupply 
againft northerly walls to continue a regular 
fucceffion of ripe fruit late in the feafon : and 
for all of which, the plants fhould be trained, 
each with a very fhort ftem, to branch out 
within a few inches of the ground, and plant- 
ed fix to eight or ten feet di fiance, arranging 
the branches more or lefs horizontally or up- 
right, according as the allotted fpace of wall- 
ing, &c. admits, three or four, to five or 
fix inches afunder,; and thus, being managed 
as hereafter directed, under the article, Train- 
ing them againjlvjalls, &c. they will bear very 
abundantly in fuperior perfection, in fize and 
goodnefs of the fruit. 

A few prime forts of goofeberries being 
planted alfo in the above order, principally on 
fouth walls for earlieft fruit, and trained in 
the fame manner, they will yield a defirable 
early production accordingly. 

And where any goofeberries or currants are 
defigned for training in the efpalier order, 
plant and train them as thofc againft walls, as 
above ; and they will bear in fimilar perfec- 
tion in a very agreeable variety. 
General Culture, btih in Standard Bujlics, and 
again/} Walls and Efpalicrs. 
I. Their culture in common /iandard bujlitss 
the open ground.} In the general llandard 
bufhes arranged in the open quarters of the 
garden, both of goofeberrics and currants, 
continue to train them, as before obferved, 
each with a clean, fingle ftem, about ten or 
:lvc to fifteen inches, or a little more or 
lefs, as it may fecm neceffary on particular 
ccalions, or according to the different 
rowtiis of the pl;,nis ; and then let the head 
ranch out full and rc'iiiarly, three or four 
feet high, and kept to loinc regular order, by 
oecalioiial neccflai v pruning ; either trained 
conravc or hollow in the middle, or per- 
mitted to run up full in the centre, convcx- 
ly, nearly in their natural order ; but, in both 
caies, keep the general principal branches to- 
lerably thin, at moderate diftancrs, five or fix 
inches at tea It afunder, at the extreme parts, 
whereby to admit the benefit of the free air 
and fun more effectually in fummer ; clTen- 
tially neceffary lor improving the liv,c and 
maturity of the fruit, and to ripen regularly 
full perfection and proper flavour ; retain- 
ing the fame general branches fcvcral years, 
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eras- long as they continue good bearers,, and 
only according as any cafually decline, they 
mull: be difplaced, and young wood retained" 
jn their room ; regulating the whole by pro- 
per pruning, never with garden fhears, as 
fometimes done, but always. with a knife in a 
regular manner, lefs or more, as they may 
require. 

In the procefs of performing the neceffary 
pruning in thefe ftandard bufhes, "the head of 
branches may either be kept moderately low, 
not exceeding three or four feet at moft, and 
within proportionable compafs ; or permitted 
to advance more fully where they have good 
fcope for their growth ; in which, the fhoots 
being fufiered to run moftly at their full length, 
efpecialLy the goofeberries, except reducing 
long ramblers, the head will afpire higher, 
and run more fpreading, and, at laft T will 
generally fhoot in a more moderate degree; 
than fuch as are clofe. pruned down annually 
to a particular height, &c. and the branches 
being kept thin with fome regularity, will 
bear plentifully in good perfection ; and this 
mode of growth is more particularly applica- 
ble to: goofeberries* as above obferved,-. which 
ihould' be but very moderately^ fhortened, or 
fometimes not at all in any general manner, 
as thereby they will not run fo .confiderably to 
■wood every fummer, as when the moots are 
much, pruned dawu : but as currants generally 
run more extenfively in a ftraighter upright 
growth, higher than goofeberries, if permitted 
to moot, they require ihortening more confi- 
derably, in proportion, in order to continue 
them within fome moderate compafs ; though 
if. they, are allowed to run in an afpiring 
growth, they will form large heads, four, 
five, or lix feet high, and if the general 
branches are kept moderately thin,, in fome 
toieiable regularity, will- bear fruit abundant- 
ly almoft their whole-length. 

However, it may be proper to obferve in 
general of thefe ftandard goofeberries and cur- 
rants, that if the heads, by proper pruning, 
arc kept moderately down to about three, or 
not. exceeding four feet, and the branches 
continued in fome regular order, at mode- 
rate diflances from one to> another, as former- 
ly intimated, and hereafter directed, they will 
moft probably produce larger fruit, ripening 
{boner, and with a better flavour; but re- 
marking, in this- cafe, that by the annual 
pruning to keep the fhrtibs low and regular, 
it caul'es them to throw out numerous. ihoots 
every fummer, and crowd the head with ulc- 
Icfs wood, which mull be regulated aecord. : ,.jly, 
by pruning them every winter, to ictiench all 
tkutiuu evidently fupertluous,. and refc. ing 



others occafionally. in proper places for young 
bearers, and to cut out irregular crowding 
branches occafionally. ~ 
- . But it thould be alfo obferved of thefe 
buihes in general, that as in every mode' of 
growth, training, and pruning, they naturally 
fend out numerous fhoots annually in fummer, 
from the fides and terminations of all the main 
branchesand bearers, they require pruning ac- 
cordingly, lefs or more every year, to retrench 
the fuperabundant and irregular -growths, in 
order to -preferve fome degree of regularity, 
and open expanfion in the brandies, for the 
advantage of the fruits 

This general pruning is performed in win- 
ter, or any. time from the fall of the leaf till 
February; With your knife retrench all fu- 
perfluous fhoots of lafi fummer from the mid- 1 
die of the plants, and from the fides of moft of 
the mother branches, except leaving a fuffi-- 
ciency Where a fupply of young wood appears 
neceflary, and generally referving a terminat- 
ing {hoot to every branch, and fome occafional 
fhoots in cafual void fpaces below, and other- 
parts, either to be coming forward for young 
bearers, or to fill any prefent or apparently fu- 
ture vacancy ; or in old trees, to" fupply the 
place of any worn out branches, or dead wood, 
which fbould always be retrenched, and-fome- 
contiguous fhoots retained ; and clear- the bot- 
tom from all fuckers, &c 

At the. fame time obferving, that when-fhe" 
branches in general become too numerous and' 
crowding, or grow acrofs, or in any very ir- 
regular growth,: to caufe confufion and difor- 
tier, they Ihould alfo be regulated by pruning-- 
out the mnft. irregular* leaving the others five 
or fix inches afunder ; lihewife, retrench all 
low frragglers ; and according as any of. the 
branches become too long, or advanced higher' 
than you intend, or any. long rambler happen- 
ing, they Ihould be reduced- to. order, by 
Ihortcuing them down to- fome convenient* 
young flioot, or lower, young branch termi- 
nated by one ; for in reducing or ihortening 
the branches, as occafion may require, they • 
Ihould . not -he flumped off to naked ends, but • 
pruned down to. a young fhoot or branch, as • 
juft hinted, that they may flill terminate in a.- 
young (hoot if poflible, lor a leader. 
' The general fupply of young fhootsmay bo 
more or lei's fhorte'ncd, according to their 
fticngth and Ittuation,. but more particularly • 
the currants, if thought neceflary to keep the 
headdowand within moderate compafs; cut- 
ting die upper flioots to fix, eight, or ten in- 
ches ; hut the lower ones defigned to grow Up. 
to rill any vacancy, leave longer in proportion 
or at full length,, as it fhallfecm proper, t||J 
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arrived to the defired height, conformable to 
the general branches of the head. 

But the Goofeberry kinds h;iving the young 
wood much liiortened, it caufes them to throw 
out very numerous lateral Ihoots in fummer, 
and crowd die bulhes exceedingly with unne- 
ceffary wood; it is tlierefore eligible to fhorten 
the ihoots of thefe kinds but moderately, or 
leave them moftly entire, or at full length ; 
fuch, however, as recline confiderably down- 
ward, or ramble away from all the reft, 
Jhould be reduced with the knife, fo .as to pre- 
serve a little regularity in the head. 



hibits the, fruit to view, and gives accefs to a 
due portion of fun «nd air to improve its 
growth and flavour. And in winter pruning, 
fee if there are any vacancies, and retain fome 
contiguous ftvoot left in fummer, cutting out 
any worn out or naked branch, down to fome 
lower fhoot or young branch, as obferved of 
the ftaodard bu.lhes ; looking occafionally tp 
the lower part of the trees for any well-placed 
(b ong (hoots, and fee if they are wanted ei- 
ther to fill a prefent vacancy, or for training in 
to fervc future purpofes to fupply the place of 
any old branch becoming naked, or unfur- 



To conclude, be careful always, both injniihed with bearing parts; in which cafes. 



the Currant and Goofeberry kinds, not to fuf- 
fer them to become of ttraggling growth, 
Spreading near the ground, nor too much 
crowded at top ; but annually clear off all 
fuckers from the bottom, all lower draggling 
fhoots from the ftem, and keep the middle of 
the head open, and the branches in general 
tbin about fix or feven inches afunder, as 
aforefnid, preferving all the fniall lateral, bear- 
ing fnags, natural fpurs and fruit-buds ; and 
thus thefe fhrubs will always bear large aud 
fair fruit in great abundance. 

Their culture in fanned Standards. — If in- 
tended to fan any of them in Standards, 
ranging the branches in the manner of efpa- 
liers, you muft encourage only the branches 
that range the way of the rows, trimming off 
ail fore and back fhoots, and range the others 
about fix inches afunder, at full length, till 
thole of each tree nearly approach, which 
may be fupportcd occalionaily with flakes ; 
giving occafional pruning both in fummer to 
retrench all fuperfluous and projecting fore- 
right fhoots; and in winter to give a general 
regulation as obferved for the common bufii 
flandards. 

Training them again/: walls and efpaliers. — 
Let them branch out near the bottom, as for- 
merly noticed in the nurfery culture, clearing 
off all foreright growers, and train the others 
horizontally to the wall , &c. three or four to five 
or fix inches afunder, at full length, till they 
have filled the allotted fpacc ; they will na 
turally form fruit-buds all along their fides 
a r.d bear abundantly. Obfcrvc to give them i 
fummer and a winter piuning ; in fummer to 
retrench clofc all foreright, and evidently fuper- 
■ rluous Ihoots, and train in only an occafional 
fupply of fome of the mod regular fhoots to- 
wards the lower parts, or where it may feem 
ucccfTary, to remain till winter, in cafe of a 
vacancy, or to be in training for young bear- 
ers ; and if then not wanted, mnft'bcdilplaccd; 
and by this regulation in fummer, it not only 
preferves the uniformity of the trees, but cx- 



retain occafional fupplies of young wood as 
you fhallfecneceffary, keep all the main branch- 
es at regular diftances, preferving all the fpurs 
and fruit-buds, but cut off any long projecting 
fnags, and all dead wood. Then train the 
whole ftraight and clofe to the wall at the di- 
ftances afore-mentioned. 

Thefe trees, thus properly trained againft: 
walls, will grow eight or ten feet high, and 
extend widely every way. 

Of the Fruit. ■ 
Young green fruit will be of proper fize to 
gather for tarts, &c. in May-, and early part 
of June ; though goofeberries of the early 
kinds are" Sometimes advanced in Small growth 
for the above occafions, in Ap'ril, and more 
efpecially in trees trained on a South wall, to 
gather in fmall portions, as an early rarity, in 
Some defirable kitchen ufes, for which they are 
adapted. 

However, the general production in the ftand- 
ard bufhes in the open ground, will advance fa ft 
to anioreeligiblefizeorgrowthinMayandJunc, 
to gather in fomcconfulcrable portions for the 
Several culinary purpofes ; though it is not 
advifable to make very conliderable gatherings 
while the benies arc yet in a fmall, green 
fhtc of growth, as it would thin the trees 
confiderably in making any great bulk in the 
quantity together, of fmall fruit thus gathered ; 
unlcfs the bulhcs arc abundant to admit of 
gathering only fome of thelargcft berries from 
many diffcricnt bufhes accordingly ; but as 
they incrcafc in fize in the more advanced 
part of May, and till nearly of full growth in 
the middle or latter end of June, the gatherings 
may be more abundant in proportion ; which, 
in the principal forts, (hould generally be ef- 
fected in the thinning order, particularly in 
thofc trees on which it is intended to retain a 
Sufficient crop to acquire full growth for ri- 
pening. 

But for the above occafion, in thc^oung green 
fruit, it is principally goofebcrncs that arc 
proper, both for immediate ufc, in the differ- 
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ent culinary purpofes; and for bottling to 
keep {or Gmilar future occafions ; obferving, 
that for the latter purpofe, the berries fhould 
be of fome tolerable advanced Aze ; and of 
which growth they are alfo very proper for 
moft kitchen ufes, to which they are applica- 
ble. 

Though currants of the red forts are alfo 
occafiohally gathered while in their green 
ftate for tarts, where in particular requeft to 
make a variety at table ; but they 'are not ve- 
ry eligible for that purpofe, till they are near- 
ly in full growth, and beginning to redden ; 
and are in the greateft perfection for all their 
applicable purpofes when fully grown, and 
perfectly ripe, both for the table, and for 
tarts, pies, preferving, &c; 

Goofeberries, however, are always beft 
for culinary ufes, while in a green, unripe 
ftate, proper both in fmall, middling, a ud ad- 
vanced growths, or-even till nearly full grown, 
and beginning to change for ripening : but 
ftfould attain full maturity of ripenefs for ta- 
ble fruit, and for making goofeberry wine, &c. 

The fruit of all the varieties, both Currants 
and Goofeberries, on ftandards and againft 
walls, begin to ripen in June, but do not at- 
tain full perfection till July ; thofe againft 
warm walls ripen fooneft by a fortnight, if the 
trees are properly dreffed in fummer, and will 
be fuceeeded by the ftandards for the general 
crop^ 

When defigned to continue a fupply of thefe 
fruit'as long in the feafon as poflible, it is pro- 
per to net fome of the fulled trees, when they 
begin to ripen, to defend the berries from the 
birds ; efpecially currants ; and mat others to 
fhade them from the fun, in order to retard 
their ripening. And if, when full ripe, fome 
are clofely matted with large mats, particular- 
ly Currants, it will prefcrve the fruit in per- 
fection on the trees till October or November. 
Of forcing them for early Fruit. 

Goofeberry and currant trees are occa- 
fionally forced for early fruiting, by means 
of artificial heat in fruit-forcing-houies, hot- 
walls, or forcing-frames, &c. 

For this purpofe, fome young trees being 
planted in largifti nots, one plant in each, 
and being advanced to a full ftate of growth 
for plentiful bearing, may be introduced in 
any of the above forcing departments as are in 
cultivation in that buiinefs by fire, or hot-bed 
heat, or both occauonnlly, in forwarding any 
principal fruit-trees, plants, or flowers, at the 
proper feafon, January, or February, &c. and 
in which the fame culture, in regard to the 
degree of heat, and other rcquilitcs, nccelfary 
for the other trees, &ac. therein, is 1'uitoWc for 



thefe which we arc how intimating ; giving 
occauonal watering to the earth in the pots, 
and fometimes after the fruit is fet, water 
lightly over the branches, of a warm funny 
day ; and they will thus produce ripe fruit in 
April or May—See Forcing-Frames-^Forc- 
tng, &cc. "».••- 
RICINUS, Palma Chrifti. 
Confifts of tall, herbaceous, tender annuals 
for the pleafure-ground, rifirig with ftrong 
erect items from three or four to ten or twelve' 
feet high, adorned with luxuriant, palmated, 
peltated leaves, on long foot-ftalks, and long 
fpikcsof apetalous monoecious flowers, in Ju- 
ly and Auguft. 
-Oafs and order, Moncecia Monadelphia. 
CAaraclers.} Calyx, male and female 
flowers, apart in the fame fpike ; the males' 
having monophyllous, five-parted cups, and. 
thofe of the females three-parted, and decidu- 
ous. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, nu- 
merous filiform filaments, varioufly con- 
nected in the monadelphous way, terminated 
by roundifh didymous antherae. Pistillum, 
an oval covered germen, three bifid, erect pa- 
tent ftyles-, crowned by Ample ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, a roundifh trifulcated, trivalved, 
trilocular capfule, each cell having a Angle 
oval feed. 

There are three fpecies, one of which only 
is common to our gardens, comprehending 
feveral varieties, fome growing eight or ten 
feet high, others not above half fo much, 
efreemed as ornamental plants for the Angula- 
rity of their large, beautiful leaves, from one 
to two feet and half broad, deeply lobated 
into Ax Or feven fegments, expanded in the 
palmated way, and the foot-ftalks, fixed in the 
middle underneath, in the peltated manner. 
See Folium. 
The fpecies is 
Ricinus Communis. 

Common Palma Chrijli.'] Rifes with an up- 
right, ftrong, herbaceous, jointed Hem, eight 
or ten feet high; having fub palmated, pel- 
tated, fawed leaves ; and at the axillas, long 
fpikes of whitilh-grccn flowers, fuceeeded by 
ripe feeds in autumn. J 
Far'uties.] There are many varieties, for- 
merly fuppofed to be diftinct fpecies, but arc 
founil to be all varieties only of Ricinus Com- 
munis ; and of which there are, — Major 
Palma C/irifti, growing from about fix or 
eight to ten or twelve feet high. — Minor 
Palma Chrifti, growing but three or four feet 
h igh — green-fta I Iced — grey- ftal ked— brown - 
ftulked — red-ftalkcd, &c.-— broad .leaved, being 
more than two feet in breadth — lefler-leaved, 
being from ten or twelve to fifteen ox eighteen 
6 G inches 
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indies wide — dceply-divided-leaved — fllgjitly- 
divided-leaved — grey-leaved — green-leaved — 
fix -lohed-leaved; — feven-lohcd-leaved, &c. be- 
ing all varieties of one fpecies, which, and 
its varieties in general, are annual or biennial, 
natives of Africa, America, and the South of 
Europe, and require a hot-bed to raife them in 
this country. 
TUey are fine majeftic plants, annual, or at 
. molt biennial in England ; but in their native 
foil, it is faid, they . are durable both in root 
and item. Ia England, however, we conii- 
der them only as annuals, for being raifed 
from feed in the fpring, they fhoot up to Item, 
flower, and perfect feeds the fame year, and, 
if not iheitered, die root and all in the winter : 
but being iheitered in a green houfe or ftove 
during that feafon, they will abide two years. 

Their merit in our gardens is is ornamen- 
tal plants, being railed firft in a hot-bed, then 
tranfplanted into the borders in fummer, they 
will effect a fine variety. 

Their Propagation, &c. 
They are raifed from feed fown in any hot- 
bed with other tenderilli annuals, fuch as 
Africans, China afters, &c. half an inch deep : 
when they are come up three inches high, 
pot fome of them feparately in fmall pots, 
which plunge alfo in a hot-bed ; others prick 
in the earth of the bed, giving plenty of water, 
and according as they mcreafc in Gze, fhift 
thofe in pots into larger fizes ; and about the 
end of May, or beginning of June, remove all 
of them into the full air, tranfplantiug fome 
with balls about their roots into the open bor- 
ders, and retain fome in pots to move occa- 
fionally where wanted : fuppiying the whole 
with water in dry weather, particularly the 
tranfplanted plants in the borders, &c. r ^ II 
firmly rooted, and the potted plants all the 
fummer, about three tunes a week. Thus 
thefc fine plants will grow to their full height 
in Auguft, well etoathed with their noble fo- 
liage, and will produce flowers and feed. 

if intended to prefcrve any in the grccn- 
houfealt the winter for variety, cbufefomeof 
the handfomeft potted plants, which remove 
into that repofitory in October, where they 
will retain their Items and leaves. 

RIDGING Ground—to lie fallow in win- 
ter, tec. to mellow, and improve its quality 
and fertility. 

This is an cffential cultural work, in the 
kitchen garden particularly, and occafionally 
in all the other (Ifftritts, very beneficial to the 
ground in general, and is of lingular utility 
m ftifF, aiulhcavy foils, and cold wet land ; 
though foils of every degree acquire gieat 
improvement by that means ; being effected 



by trench-diggiag the ground, _ laying rJic 
earth of each trench in a raifed, rough ridge, 
length-ways thereof, that by thus lying as. 
open and hollow as poffible, it may meliorate 
and fertilife more effectually by the 'weather. 

The ridging of ground is of much utility 
in all foils, both when intended the ground to 
lie fallow fome confidcrable time, and even 
when occafionally required for almoft imme- 
diate fowing or planting, and beiug levelled 
down accordingly for that purpofe, is an ad- 
ditional improvement in the more effectual 
melioration of the foil : for by trenching the 
'ground in Ridges, it, in that order, has not 
only the greater advantage of receiving every 
poffible benefit of improvement, from the ac- 
tion of the fun, air, and different effects of the 
weather ; but alfo in general, the levelling it 
down, as juft above obferyed, which is expe- 
ditioufly effected, for the reception of the in- 
tended feeds, plants, roots, &c. .both farther 
breaks, divides, and pulverifes the earth more 
effectually, greatly beneficial, preparatory to 
every order of general culture, and additional- 
ly promotive oi its fertility ; that in the whole, 
the ground, from the above advantages, always 
condderably improves the growth of the re- 
fpeftive vegetables. 

So that in the trenching or digging ground,, 
when intending it fhall have, the advantage of 
fallow for fome time, it is always advifable 
to dig or trench it in Ridges ; generally per- 
formed either in the latter end of autumn, or 
any time in winter, or early in the fpring, 
both as the ground is the moft vacant at thoie 
feafons, and not generally immediately wanted 
for any principal fowing or planting, and that 
it will have the bed advantage of all poffible 
improvement by the various changes of differ- 
ent weathers, in the interval to recruit and in- 
vigorate its vegetative powers, for the benefit 
of its future production the enfuing fummer : 
cffVnthlly beneficial in all foils, and is parti- 
cularly eligible in all ftifF, and very moiff, and, 
cold heavy land. 

The method of Ridging ground is effected 
by proceeding in the work of trenching, as 
before fuggcltcd, by digging it in , regular 
trenches, otic or two fpades wide, or more 
generally the latter, and one full fpadc deep, 
aivl the crumbs, or loofe earth at bottom, or 
lomctimcs two fpades deep,, or more, on fome 
particular occalions, and according to the ge- 
neral depth of the good ffnplc or fertile earth, 
not to dig deeper into the had foil : lb laying 
the earth of each trench, ridge ways its whore 
length, proceeding in the following manner. 

Beginning at otic end of the compartment of 
ground intended for Ridging, dig out a trcncli, 
the 
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the above width and depth, length -WayS ac.rofs 
the ground, and wheel the earth thereof 
to the finifliing end, ready to fill up the laft 
trench : fo marking out a fecond trench clofe to 
the firft, of the fame width; then proceed in the 
trenching and Ridging, previously paring the 
top of the fecond trench with all weeds, rub- 
bifh, or dung thereon, if any, into the bottom of 
the firft, and then dig the ground of the fecond 
along regularly, the proper width and depth 
as above ; turning the earth fpit and fpit into 
the firft open trench, laying it in a raifed 
ridge lengthways thereof, without breaking it 
fine, but rather to lie fomewhat rough and 
hollow, according as the nature of the foil 
admits, that the whole may thereby have a 
greater equal benefit of the free air, fun, rains, 
froft, &c. to meliorate and improve its quality 
as much as poffible for the advantage of its fu- 
ture produce : fo thus proceeding with ano- 
ther trench in the fame manner, continue the 
fame with the whole, trench and trench, to the 
end of the plat of ground ; filling up the laft 
trench with the earth of the firft opened, 
aforefaid, having been carried thence, and 
laid convenient for this purpofe, laying it 
now ridge-ways as in the preceding trenches. 

Thus the ground remaining in Ridges, one, 
two, or feveral months, till wanted for fowing 
or planting, receives the advantage of fallow 
more effentially than if digged or trenched le- 
vel j and is foon levelled down for feeds, 
plants, &c. according as wanted; in which, 
by the frefh ftirring or moving the ground, 
proves an additional improvement, as before 
obferved, by farther dividing and loofening the 
earth. 

Obferve, that in the work of levelling down 
the Ridged ground, as occafionally wanted, 
fhould proceed regularly, ridge and ridge, 
. long-ways, levelling the earth equally to the 
right and left, loofening any folid, parts, and 
breaking now all large rough lumps and clods 
moderately fine ; forming the whole in an 
even regular furface, in order for fowing and 
planting as required. 

Generally in levelling down Ridded ground 
for fowing of feeds particularly, it is not ad- 
vifablc to lay down more than can be fown 
the fame or next day, while the furface is 
frefh mrrcd, efpcciallv in broad-call fowing 
and raking in the feed, as moft generally all 
tolerably light mellow foils art more yielding 
to the rake' while the furface. is frclh moved ; 
or before cither rendered wet by rain, &c. or 
very dry and hardened in die top earth by the 
fun, air, and winds, in dry weather, iri the 
fpring months, &c. and like-wife, for lowing 
feeds by bedding in and covering in with earth 



• From the alleys, Zee. or with earth raked ofFthe 
beds for that purpsfe, it would generally' He 
. moft fuccefsful to perform it in a frefh ftirred 
furface ; though not fo material in drill fovV- 
ing: and befides, when feeds are committed 
to the earth while it is in a frefh turned up 
furface, efpecially in a dry. feafoft, is more 
promotive in forwarding a free regular germi- 
nation fooner than in ground that has lain 
fome time after digging or levelling down, as 
above; though fome grounds of a wet, of 
heavy, ftiff temperament, fometimes require 
to lie a few days after digging or levelling 
down, in order for the' rough cloddy furface 
to mellow in fome degree, either by 'drying a 
little, or by having a moderate rain, or" fome- 
times both, to meliorate the lumpy" clods; 
.pliant to the rake, in the cafe of broad-Gaft 
fowing and raking in the feed, as above ob- 
ferved. 

However, in ground prepared by digging of 
levelling down, defigned for fowing feed in 
drills, or for any kind of planting, ic is not 
always fo material in obferving very particu- 
larly the above intimations, after the prepara- 
tion of laying it down, though it is generally 
moft effectually fuccefsful in all cafes to fow 
or plant while the prepared ground reraaius 
in fome tolerably frefh ftale. 
RIVINIA, Rivima. 

Two (hrubby evergreens for the ftove coin* 
pofc this genus : one a low upright plant, the 
other a high climber; furnifhed with Jieart* . 
fliaped and oval leaves, and fpikes of fmall 
apeialous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 
C/taraffers.] Calyx, four oblong- oval, co- 
loured, permanent leaves. Corolla, no 
petals. Stamina, four, and fome eight 
permanent filaments, having fmall anthcraj. 
PistillUm, a large roundifh germcn, fhort 
ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
globular unilocular berry lodged clofe in the 
calyx, having one roundifh feed. 
The fpecies arc, 

1. Rivinia humilis. 

Dwarf Tetrandrous famaica Rivinia,'] Hath 
a low fhrubby Item, dividing and branching 
three or four feet high; heart-fhaped leaves, 
and long fpikes of fmall tetrandrous flowers, 
fuccccdcd by red berries. 

ruiutiis.] Downy white- leaved— white- 
flowered - lea r let- do w ered . 

2. RlviMA oiia>uhi,i. 
nii'nhhg Oilamtrwi Jninir.'m Rhht.i.'] ■ 

Kills with' a (hrtihbv, climbing, branchy item,' 
fifteen or eighteen feet high' - Oval-fpear- 
(hapnl leaves, and loofe (pikes of fmall or- 
landrom flowers, fueceeded by blue berries. 

0 G i Both 
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Both the fpecies are evergreen, and being 
tender exotics from the warmed parts of Ame- 
rica," inuft be kept always in pots and placed 
among the ftove plants, where they will flow- 
er moft times of the year: the flowers are 
apetalous, feparately fmall, but numerous in 
each fpike, arifing in great abundance from 
the fides and ends of, the branches, fucceeded 
by berries. 

They are raifed from feed fown in pots, and 
plunged in a bark-bed. Try them alfo by 
layers and cuttings, aflifted by heat. 

ROBIN IA, Falle Acacia. 

Confifts of hardy deciduous trees and fhrubs 
for ornamental plantations, and tender kinds 
for the hot-houfe collection; adorned with 
pinnated and quafernate leaves ; and pendu- 
lous clufters of papilionaceous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Diadelpkia Decandria. 

Charaders.] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
four-parted, having the three under fegments 
narrow, the other broad. Corolla is pa- 
pilionaceous, having a large, round, patent vcx- 
illum, two oval wings, with (hort appendices, 
and a nearly femi-orbicular depreffed cariua. 
Stamina, ten diadelphous filaments, and 
roundifh anthers. Pistillum, a cylindric 
oblong gerrnen, flender bent ftyle, and hairy 
ftigraa. Pericarpium, a large, oblong, com- 
prefied pod, having kidney-fhaped feeds. 

There are about feven fpecies retained in 
bur gardens; all of the tree and fhrub kind; 
five of them hardy for the fhrubbery, and two 
tender for the ftove. 

Hardy Kinds. 
Thefe confift of two large tree kinds, and 
three or four moderate and fmall fhrubs, all 
deciduous, natives of foreign parts, America, 
Siberia, andTartary, but all hardy enough to 
fucceed in our open plantations. 

1. Robin ia P feud- Acacia. 
(Pfcudo- Acacia) Fa 1ft Acacia, or American 

Robinia.] Rifcs with a ftrong, woody trunk, 
dividing and branching thirty or forty fect 
high; armed with Arong fpines ; large, long, 
pinnated leaves of nine or ten pair of oval 
lobes, and an odd one, having prickly ftipula:, 
and long pendulous racemous cluficrs of papi- 
lionaceous, white, odoriferous flowers, one 
on each pedicle, fucceeded by fmooth feed- 
pods. 

Variety.] Echinated, or Prickly-podded 
American Knife Acacia. 

Grows thirty or forty feet high, having 
leaves and flowers like the others, but with 
ihort very prickly pods. 

2. Robimia. hi J pi da. 

Hij'pid American Robinia, commonly called 
JRc/e Acacia.] Glows fifteen or twenty feci 
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high, but appears like a moderate , ftirub irt 
England, armed with fpines, and hifpid hairs 
on every part, having leaves and flowers form- 
ed like the other : but the flowets are of a 
beautiful rofe-colour, making a fine appear- 
ance. 

This is a very beautiful flowering flirub, 
for the principal compartments of the fhrub- 
bery. 

3. Robinia Caragana. 
Siberian Abrupt-leaved Robinia.] Rifes with 

■a Ihrubby ftem, branching eight or ten feet 
high, or more: abruptly pinnated leaves of 
five or fix pair of oval lobes, not terminated 
by an odd one, and ample or unbranched pe- 
dunculi, fuftaining fmall yellow flowers. 

4. Robinia frutefcens. 
Shrubby Quaternate-leaved Siberian Robi- 
nia.] Hath a Ihrubby ftem, branching fix or 
eight feet high, quatemate oval leaves, on 
ihort foot-ftafks, and fimple pedunculi, fuf- 
taining yellow flowers. 

5. Robinia pigmaa. 

Dzvaif Quaternate-leaved Siberian Robinia.] 
Hath a low ihrubby ftem, branching about 
three feet high. Qnaternate, wedge-ftiaped, 
clofe- fitting leaves ; and fimple pedunculi, 
fuftaining yellow flowers. 

The above five hardy fpecies flower here 
annually, the firft fort in June and the others 
in May. The flowers are all papilionaceous 
and tetrapetalous ; arifing from the fides and 
ends of the branches ; which in the firft two 
forts and varieties being produced in long cluf- 
ters, make a fine appearance, particularly the 
Rofe Acacia ; and moft of the forts are fuc- 
ceeded by feed-pods, ripening in September, 
particularly the laft three fpecies. 

They are all proper furniture fof cmbellifh- 
ing the ihrubberies, will fucceed any where, 
and exhibit a fine variety with their pinnated 
and quatemate leaves, and the P feud- Acacia, 
and varieties, alfo with the numerous clufters 
of flowers, but arc moft ornamentally beauti- 
ful in the Robinia hifpida, or Rofe Acacia, 
Hot-houfe Kinds. 
Confifts of two tree and (hrub fpecies, na- 
tives of the warm parts of America and In- 
dia. 

6. Robinia vio'.acea. 
Violet American Robinia,] Hath a woody 

trunk, branching twenty feet high ; pinnated 
leaves of eight or ten pair of oval lobes, and 
an odd one ; and clufters of violet-coloured 
flowers, two on each pedicle. 

Varieties.] With dark-bluc-flowcrs — fcar- 
lot-flowcrcd — and with leaves having fpcai- 
Ihapcd lobes — oblong lobes, &CC. 

7. Robin 1 a mitts. 

Smooth 
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. Smooth. Indian Robinia,^- Hath a fmooth 
fhrubby ftem and branches ; "pinnated leaves, 
of feveral pair of oval lobes, and an odd one ; 
and clufters of whitifli flowers, three on each 
pedicle. 

All, the hardy fpecies being for the fhrubbe- 
ry, may be had at the nu'rfcries, particularly 
the firft two fpecies and varieties, and the Ca 
ragana. Sec. and may all be planted in any com- 
mon foil and fituation. 

But the two tender fpecies muft always be 
kept in pots, and placed in the ftove. 

Method of Propagation. 

The hardy kinds are raifed from feeds, cut- 
tings, layers, and fuckers. 

By Seeds. — In March, fow them in any 
bed of light mould, half an inch, deep : the 
plants will come up in lefs than two months, 
the firft fpecies and varieties in particular, the 
others fometimes not till fpring after, unlefs 
fown in autumn: give occafional weeding 
and watering, and in the fpring following 
plant them out in nurfery-rows, to have two 
or three years' growth. 

By Cuttings. — In October or November, 
having a quantity of cuttings of the young 
fboots, plant them in a fhady border, and they 
will be rooted well in one year. 

By Layers. — Lay die young wood in au- 
tumn, they will be rooted by autumn fol- 
lowing. 

By Suckers. — The firft two fpecies general- 
ly fend up plenty from the root, which tranf- 
plant any time from October till March. 

The tender forts are raifed from feed, cut- 
tings, and layers, affirted by artificial heat. 

RONDELETIA. 

This genus furnilhes the flove with two 
woody exotics, garnifhed with oblong-oval 
leaves, and paniculated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. 

Chareclers.'] Calyx, a monophyllous. top- 
fhaped. cup, fitting on the germcn, with the 
brim cut into five acute parts. Corolla, 
monopctalous and.f'unnel-Ihaped, the tube is 
cylindrical^ bellied at the top. with the bor- 
der reflexed, roundilh, and cut into five parts. 
Stamina, five awl ihaped filaments, topped 
with fimple antherte. P-ISTILLUM. a round- 
ifh gcrmen under 'the flower, flender ftyle, 
crowned with a bifid ft igma. Pericarpium, 
a roundilh, coronated, bilocular capfulc, con- 
taining many feeds. 
The fpecies arc, 

I. Rondjkletia Ctntr'tc<lt)a. 
American Rondckt 'uu] Rifcs with a woody 
ftem, eight or ten feet high, with branches 
covered with a fmooth grccnifh bark, and gar- 



nifhed with obfongy feflile leaves, fitting clofe 
to the branches;- the flowers are white, arid 
come out on a dichotomous panicle. 

2 V RONDELETIA Jlirta. 
Hairy Rondeleiia.] Rifcs with a woody 
ftem, fix or feven feet high, dividing into fe- 
veral branches garniihed with oval-oblong, 
pointed, hairy leaves, (landing on footftalks; 
the flowers are yellowifh, and come out on a 
trichotomous "panicle, and are of a fragrant 
odour. 

Thefe plants being natives of the Weft In- 
dies, muft be conftantly kept in the ftove ; 
their propagation is by feeds which mould be 
fown early on a h,ot-bed in. the fpring, and 
when the plants are come up three- or four 
inches high, muft be tranfplanted into fingle 
pots, and plunged in the bark-pit, and after- 
ward treated as other plants of the like na- 
ture. 

ROSA, Rofe-Tree. 

This noted genus comprehends numerous 
deciduous flowering fhrubs, and an evergreen; 
all of hardy growth, and the pride of the 
fhrubby flowering tribe, for adorning the 
pleafure-grounds, &c. with their large elegant 
flowers, in great profulion, for feveral months 
in -fummer; are garnifhed with pinnated 
rough leaves, of from three to five or feven 
lobes ; and numerous large, pentapetalous, 
very odoriferous flowers, compriling many 
double varieties of Angular beauty. 
Clafs and order, Icofandria Pclygyma. 
Characlers.} Calyx is monophyllous, ven- 
tricofe, and flefby below, and divided at top- 
into five long, narrow, fpear-fhaped fegmenrs, 
two of which alternately having appeudices- 
on their fides, two alternately naked, and the 
fifth fometimes appendiculated on one fide 
only. Corolla, fiveobverfely heart-lhaped 
petals, inferted into the calyx! Stamina, 
numerous ihort capillary filaments, inferted 
into the neck of the calyx, and trigonous an- 
therte. P^stillum, numerous germina in 
the bottom of the calyx, and numerous very 
Ihprt hairy flyles, (traitly compreffed in the 
neck of the calyx, and inferted into the fides 
of the gcrmen,' crowned by obtufe fligmas. 
Pericarpium, the flclhy bafc of the calyx 
becomes a luibinated, flclhy, lb ft, unilocular 
berry, having numerous oblong hairy feeds, 
fallcncd on each fide to the calyx. 

The foi ls of Rofcs arc very numerous, and 
the botanilTs find it very difficult to determine 
with accuiacy, which are fpecies, and. which 
varieties, as well as which are varieties of the 
refpective fpecies; on which account Linnarus, 
and fomc other eminent authors, arc inclined 
to 
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to think that there is only one real fpecies of 
Rofe, which is the Rofa canina, or Dog-Rofe 
of the hedges, See. and that all the other forts 
are accidental varieties of it; however, ac- 
cording to the preient arrangement, they ftand 
divided info eighteen fuppofed fpecies, each 
defcrihed to have fome particular mark of dt- 
fiinction, though in feveral forts is not very 
confpicuous; and agreeable to the fpecific de- 
fcription of the feveral fpecies, each compre- 
hends fome varieties, which in fome forts are 
but few, othei-s numerous. 

The fuppofed fpecies and their varieties are 
as follow : 

1. Rosa canina. 

Canine Rife, or mid Dog- Rofe of the 
Hedges, or jjep-tree.] Grows five or fix feet 
high, having prickly ftalks and branches, pin- 
nated, Hve or feven lobed leaves, with acu- 
leated foodtalks ; fmooth pedunculi ; oval, 
fmooth germina, and froall (ingle flowers. 

Varieties.] Red- flowered Canine Rofe— 
white-flowered. 

They grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over the kingdom, and are fometirnes ad- 
mitted into gardens, a few to increafe the va- 
riety of the fhrubbery collection. 

2. Rosa alba. 

Common White Rofe. ,] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having a green flcm and branches, 
armed with prickles ; hifpid pedunculi ; oval, 
fmooth germina, and large white flowers. 

Varieties.] Large double White Rofe — fe- 
mi-doub!e White Rofe — dwarf iingle White 
Rofe — maiden's-biuih White Rofe, being 
large, produced in clufters, and of a white and 
bluih-rcd colour. 

3. Rosa gallica. 

Gaftiran, or Common Red Rofe.] Grows 
from about three or four to eight or ten feet 
high, in differcnWaricties, pinnated three, five, 
or feven lobed leaves, and large, femi-doubie, 
red, and other coloured flowers, in the different 
varieties of the plants relatives of the fame 
fpecies. 

The fpecific defcription is, — Rofe, with 
hifpid, prickly branches, and petioles ; hifpid 
pedunculi, and oval hifpid germina. 

Varieties.] This fpecies comprifes three or 
four principal varieties of Rofe*, fuppofed o- 
riginally a progeny thereof, as bearing nearly 
the above fpeciric diflinclion ; confiding of 
the following forts. 

Common Red Off dual Rofe. ] Grows erect, 
about three or four feet high, having fmall 
branches, with but lew prickles; ami large, 
fprcading, half-double, deep-red (lowers. 

The flowers being afiringent, are ufed in 



medicine, being gathered for that "fi* ^hile in 
the bud, or before they begin to open ; and 
they fetch a good price at market, where they 
are fold by the peck, orb'afbel, and pay fuiri- 
ciently for the culture of a large quantity of 
plants; for which purpofc the London gar- 
deners plant them in clofc ranges, forming 
low hedges, a foot or two high, keeping theni 
down by an annual clipping in autumn ; and. 
thev produce great quantities of flowers. 

Marbled $ofe.] Grows four or five feet 
high, having brownifh branches with but few 
prickles, and large double finely-marbled red 
flowers. 

Double Virgin Rofe.] Grows five or fix? 
feet high, having greenifh branches, with 
fcarce any ipines, and large pale-red flowers. 

Rofa Mtftdi, (Rofe of the PForldJ or Jiriped 
Red Rofe.] Ts a variety of the common Red 
Rofe, growing but three or four feet high ; 
having large fpreadingfemi-double red Mowers, 
beautifully firiped with white — and deep-red. 
4. Rosa damafecna. 

Damafk Red Rofe.] Grows five or fix to 
eight or ten feet high, having greenifh branches, 
armed with ihort aculei, and garniiljed with 
oval-lobed leaves, arid moderately double, fine 
red, very fragrant flowers. 

The fpecific defcription is, — Rofe with 
prickly branches and petioles ; pinnated leaves, 
with oval, pointed, villous leaves, hifpid pe- 
duncles, femi-pinnate cups, and oval, turgid, 
hifpid germina. 

Varieties.] This fpecies is comprehenfive in 
feveral very noted fuppofed varieties thereof, 
viz. 

IVhite Damafk Rofe.] Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with very prickly branches, oval 
leaves, and whitifh blufh flowers, becoming 
gradually of a pure white colour. 

Blufh Damafk Rofe.] Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with greenifh branches, armed with 
fhort prickles ; oval leaves, and faint-red 
flowers. 

York and Lancafltr variegated Rofe.] 
Grows five, fix, or eight feet high, or more ; 
bearing variegated red flowers ; confiding of 
a mixture of red and white ; alio frequently 
difpofed in elegant dripes, fometirnes in half 
of the flower, and fometirnes in fome of the 
petals. 

Monthly Rofe.] Grows about four or five 
feet high, with green, vcrv prickly fhoots ; 
producing middle- fized, moderately-double, 
delicate flowers, of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Common red - flowered 
Monthly Rofe — blufh-flowoicd — white-flow- ' 
crcd 
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ered — {triped-flowered.— AH of which blow 
hoth early and late, and pften*produce flowers 
feveral months in the year, as May, June, 
and July ; and frequently again in Auguil, or 
September; andfometimes, in fine mild feafons, 
continues till November or December: hence 
the name Monthly Rofe. 

It is generally the earlieft blowing Rofe ; 
but as it begins to fhoot early in the fpring, 
the buds are often cut by the froft, fo as to 
prevent their blowing fair and plenteoufly : 
the plants fhould therefore have a fqmewhat 
flickered warm fituation ; fome ihould alfo 
be planted agairift a warm wall ; and is a pro- 
per fort to pot for forcing. 
■ Blujli Belgic Rofe.] Grows three or four 
feet high, or more ; having greenifh prickly 
branches, five or feven-Iobed leaves, and nu- 
merous,, very double, blufh-red flowers, with 
fhort petals, evenly arranged. 

Red Belgic Rofe.] Having greenifh and red 
flioots and leaves, and fine double deep-red 
flowers. 

' Velvet Rofe.] Grows three or four feet high, 
armed with but few prickles, producing large 
Velvet red flowers, comprifing femi-double 
and double varieties, all of them very beautiful 
Rofes. 

5. Rosa lutea. 

Yellow Auftrian Rofe.] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having reddifh very prickly fhoots ; 
and' numerous fmall, bright-yellow flowers. 

The fpecific defcription is, — Rofe with 
branches armed with ftraight prickles, fpinu- 
louscup and petioles, with fmooth pedunculi, 
and globofe fmooth germina. 
' Double Yellow Rofe] Grows fix or feven 
feet high ; brownhh branches, armed with 
numerous large and fmall ycllowi'h prickles ; 
and large very double yellow flowers. 
. ' Red and Yellow Aujhian Rofe.] Grows five 
or fix feet high, having flender, reddifh 
brandies, armed with lhoit, brownilh aculei ; 
and with flowers of a rcddilh copper eolour on 
one fide, the other fide yellow. 

This is a cutious variety, and the (lowers 
aflumca fingularly agreeable appearance. 

6. Rosa turbinate/. 

Turbinated, or Frankfort Rofe.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, is a vigorous (hooter, 
with brownilh brandies, thinly armed with 
firong prickles ; and pioduces largilh, double, 
purpli(h-rcd flowers, that blow irregularly, 
and have but little fi;u>T;ma\ 

The fpecilio defcription is,— Rofe with 
fparfed, recurved prickles, villous petioles, 
pilous peduncles, and top-fhaped pilous ger- 
mina. 

7. Rosa cent/folia* 



Hundred-leaved Red Rofe, l£c."\ Grows 
from about three or four to fix or eight feet 
high, in different forts, all of them hifpid and 
prickly ; pinnated three and five-lobed .leaves, 
and large very double red flowers, having very 
numerous petals, and ofidifFerent.fhades of co- 
lours in the varieties. 

Specific defcription is, — Rofe with hifpid 
and prickly ftalks and branches, inermous or 
unarmed petioles ; hifpid pedunculi, and oval 
hifpid germina. 

Varieties are, 

Common Dutch hundred-leaved Rofe.] Grows 
three or four feet high, with e'recT: greenifh 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles ; 
and large, remarkably double red flower, with 
fhort regularly arranged petals, 

Blufli hundred-leaved Rofe.] Grows like the 
other, with large, very double, pale-red flow- 
ers. 

Velvet Rofe.] Grows three or four feethigh, 
armed with but few prickles, producing large 
velvet red flowers, comprifing femi-double and 
double rofes. 

8. Rosa provincialis. 

Provence Rofe.] Grows five or fix feet, 
with greenifh-brown, prickly branches, and 
very large double globular red flowers, with 
large petals folding over one another, more 
or lefs in the varieties. 

. Specific defcription is, — Rofe with branches 
armed with fparfed fub-reflexed prickles, hif- 
pid petioles and peduncles, roundiih hifpid 
germina, and oval foliolcs, villous under- 
neath. 

Varieties are,] Common Red Provence Rofe, 
— White Provence Rofe — and Pale Provence 
Rofe ; each of which having larger, and fome- 
what loofer petals than the following fort. — 
Cabbage Provence Rofe; having the petals 
clofely folded over one another like cabbages 
— Dutch Cabbage Rofe, very large, and cab- 
bages tolerably — Childing Pro vence v Rofe — 
Rofe of Meaux or Dwarf Role — Great Royal 
Rofe, grows fix or eight feethigh, producing 
remarkably large, fomewhat loofe, but very 
elegant flowers.— All thefe are large double 
red (lowers, fomewhat globular at hill blow- 
ing, becoming gradually a little ("pleading at 
top, and arc" all' very ornamental flagrant 
Rofes. 

9. Rosa mufcofa. 

' Atofs Proveiice Rofe.] Grows cretflv, lour 
or five feet. high, having brownilh lYalks and 
branches, very clofely" armed with fhort 
prickles, and double, crimfon-rcd (lowers ; 
having the calyx ami upper part of the pedun- 
cle furrounded with a rough mofly-likc fub- 
llance, cftc&mg a curious Angularity. 
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This is a fine delicate Rofe, of a high fra- 
grance, which, together with its mofly calyx 
and peduncles, renders it of great cftimation 
as a curiofky. 

10. Rosa clnnamomea. 
Cinnamon Roje.] Grows five or fix feet 

high, or "more, with purplifh branches, thinly 
acuieatcd ; pinnated five or feven-lobed leaves, 
having almoft inermous petioles ; fmooth pe- 
dunculi, and fmooth globular germina ; and 
fmall purpliih-red cinnamon-fcented flowers, 
earlv in May. 

Varieties.] With double flowers— fingle- 
flowered. 

1 1. Rosa alpha. 

Alpine inermous Rofe.] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having fmooth, or unarmed, red- 
dith branches ; pinnated, feven-lobed, fmooth 
leaves, fomewhat hifpid pedunculi, oval ger- 
mina,. and deep-red fingle flowers ; appearing 
in May. 

This fpecies, as being inermous, or free 
from all kind of armature common to the 
other forts of Rofes, is cfteenied as a Angu- 
larity ; and from its inermous property, is 
often called the Virgin Role. 

12. Rosa Carolina. 

Carolina ana" Virginia Rofe, &c] Grows fix 
or eight feet high, or more •, having fmooth, 
reddiin branches, very thinly aculeated ; pin- 
nated, feven-lobed, fmooth leaves, with prick- 
ly foot-fialks; fomewhat hifpid pedunculi, 
globofe hifpid germen, and fingle red flowers, 
in clutters, appearing moftly in Auguft and 
September. 

Varieties'.] Spreading Carolina Rofe — Up- 
right Carolina Rofe — Dwarf Pennfylvanian 
Rofe, with fingle and double red-flowers— 
American pale-red Rofe— Great Burnet-Ieavcd, 
fingle-flowered — Great Burnet-lcaved, double 
flowered. 

This fpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
different parts of North America ; theyeffeel 
a fine variety in our gardens, and are in efti- 
mation for their ferotinous, or late-flowering 
property, as they often continue in blow from 
Auguft until October; and the flowers are 
fucccedcd by numerous, red, berry-like heps 
in autumn, caufing a variety all winter. 

13. Rosa villofa. 

Villous, or /Ipple-bearing Rofe.] Grows fix or 
eight feet high, having flrong, creel, hrownifh, 
fmooth branches, aculeated fparfedly ; pin- 
nated, feven-lobed, villofc, or hairy-leaves, 
downy underneath; with prickly foot-fialks, 
hifpid peduncles, globular, prickly germen ; 
and large fingle ted flowers, fuccccdcd by 
large, round, prickly heps, as big as little 
apples. Variety, with double flowers. 
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This fpecies merits admittance 'in every col- 
lection as a curiofity for the Angularity of its 
fruit, both for variety and ufe ; for it having 
a thick pulp of an agreeable acid relifh, is 
often made intoVtolerable good fweet-meat. 

14. Ros a pimpinsHifoHa. 
Small Burnct-leavecf Rofe.]-- Grows about 

a yard high, aculeated fparfedly ; fmall, neatly 
pinnated, feven-lobed leaves, having obtule 
folioles, and rough petioles ; fmooth pedun- 
cles ; globular, fmooth germen ; . and fmall 
fingle flowers. 

Varieties.] With red flowers — and with 
white flowers. 

They grow wild in England, Sec. and are 
cultivatedin fhrubberies for variety. 

15. Rosa fpinoflfftma. 
Moft Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch Rofe.] 

Grows but two or three feet high, very clofe- 
ly armed with fpiiles ; fmall, neatly pinnated, 
feven-lobed leaves, with prickly foot-ftalks ; 
prickly pedunculi ; oval, fmooth germina ; and 
numerous, fmall, fingle flowers, .- fuccecded 
by round, dark-purple heps. 

V arieties.] Common white-flowered — red- 
flowered — ftriped-flowered — marbled-flow- 
ered — yellow-flowered. 

They grow naturally in England, and Scot- 
land, &c. the firft variety rites near a yard 
high, the others but one or two feet ; all of 
which are fingle-flowered; but the flowers 
being numerous all over the branches, make 
a pretty appearance in a collection, 

16. Rosa eglanteria. 

Eglantine Rofe, or Sweet Briar.] Grows 
five or lix feet high, having green branches, 
armed with ftrong fpines fpariedly ; pinnated, 
feven-lobed, odoriferous leaves, with acute 
folioles, and rough foot-ftalks ; fmooth pe- 
dunculi ; globular fmooth germina, andfinall 
pale-red flowers. 

Varieties.] Common fingle-flowered — femt- 
double-flowcred — - double-flowered — blufh 
double-flowered — evergreen doublc-flowcred 
— vcllow- flowered. 

This fpecies crows naturally in fbme parts 
of England, and in Switzerland. 

It claims culture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves ; and fhould 
be planted in the borders, and other compart- 
ments contiguous to walks, or near the habita- 
tion, where the plants will impart their rc- 
rrefhing fragrance very profufely all around ; 
and the young branches arc excellent for im- 
proving the odour of nofc-gays and bow-pots; 
and for which purpofc the London gardeners 
raifc great quantities for falc, of the common 
fingle kind, which they cftHt. by feed, fowing 
it in autumn, or fpring, in drills un inch deep ; 
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6nd : the plants may, either remain, or be 
tianfplanted where required. * See the Propa- 
gation., ■■ . it 

But the 'double-flowered kinds, and yeli'ow 
variety are continued the fame, only, by fuckers 
and layers. 

17. Rosa mofchata. 
. MuJk-RofeJ\ Hath .weak, fmooth, green 

(talks and branches, rifing by fupport, from 
fix to eight or ten feet,high, or more, thinly 
armed with ftrong fpines ; pinnated, feven- 
lohed. fmooth leaves, the lobes oblong, and 
pointed; with prickly foot-ftalks ; hifpid pe- 
duncles ; oval hifpid germina ; and all the 
branches terminated by large paniculate cluf- 
ters, of pure-white, mulk-fcented flowers 
Auguft, &c. 

ranches.] With Angle flowers — and with 
double flowers. 

18. Rosa fempcrvirem. 
Ever-green Mttjk Rofe.] Hath fomewhat 

trailing (talks and branches, riling by fuppc ... 
five or fix feet high, or more, having a fmooth 
bark, armed witli prickles ; pinnated, five- 
lobed, fmooth, fhining, ever-green leaves, 
.with prickly petioles ; hifpid pedunculi ; oval 
hifpid germen ; and all the branches termi- 
nated by clufters of pure-white flowers of a 
mulky fragrance ; appearing the end of July, 
and in Auguft. 

The fempervirent property of this elegant 
fpecies renders it a curiolity among the Rofy 
tribe; it alfo makes a fine appearance as a 
flowering fhrub. 

The two laft fpecies and varieties flower in ' 
Auguft i and are remarkable for producing 
them numero'ufly in clufters, continuing in fuc- 
ceflion till October or November. They fliould 
generally be allowed fupport of ftakes, or fome 
planted againft a wall, &c. 
. All die above fpecies of Ho/a, and their rc- 
fpective varieties, are of the fljrub kind j all 
deciduous, except the laft fort, and of hardy 
growth, fucceed in any common foil and fi- 
tuation, and flower annually in great abun- 
dance from May till 0£t6l>cr, indifferent forts ; 
though the general flowering feafon for the 
principal part of them is Tunc and July ; but 
in a full collection of the •different fpecies, 
the blow is continued in conftant fucceflion 
feveral months, even fomctimcs from May till 
near Chriftmas ; producing their flowers uni- 
vcrlnlly on the fame year's lhoots, riling from 
thofe of the year before, generally on long 
pedunculi, each terminated by one or more 
Roles, which, in their charactcriftic flatc, 
coniifls each of five large petals, and many 
ftamina ; but in the doubles, the petals arc 
very numerous} and in fomc forts, the flowers 
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are fucceeded by fruit ripening to a'red colour 
in autumn and winter ; from the feed of 
which the plants may be raifed ; but the moft 
certain and eligible mode of propagating moft 
of the forts is by fuckers and layers ; and by 
which methods they may be increafed very 
expeditioufly in great abundance—See their 
Propagation. 

All thefe Ihrubs are fine ornamental furni- 
ture for every garden, in die exceeding beauty 
and fragrance of their elegant flowers ; and 
as they will all grow any where without much 
trouble of culture, only a little occafional 



pruning, and may be obtained at all the nur- 
feries, at moderate rates, every garden may 
be eafily furnilhed with a full collection ; and 
being poflefled of a few of each fort, they will 
moft ot them foon increafe the ftock coriil- 
derably by fuckers. 

The feafon for planting all the forts is any 
time in open weather from O&ober till March, 
and they will all flower in perfection the fol- 
lowing fummer ; but if occafion requires, they 
may be tranfplanted fo late as any time in 
April, or even the beginning of May, which 
late planting is fometimes designedly 'practifed 
to a few occalionally, to obtain a late bloom in 
autumn ; however, the earlier the planting is 
performed, the ftronger the plants will flower. 

When thefe Ihrubs are defigned for the 
flirubbery, and common flower borders, they 
(hould be planted fingly ; and may be trained 
with a Angle ftem, one, two, or more feet 
high, and then encouraged to branch out into 
a buihy head ; though when they are required 
to exhibit a more buftiy growth, they areoften 
fuffered to branch awayimmcdiately from die 
bottom ; as they will blow plentifully in any 
mode of training; however, I fhould advile 
keeping them to a fhort, (ingle ftem below, 
and let them form a bufliy head upward two, 
three, or four, to five or fix feet high, ac- 
cording to their refpective growths ; or fome 
forts being permitted to run, and have fupport, 
.will grow much higher ; I having, for curiolity, 
run iomc with a linglp ftem, from five or fix 
to niue.; or ten feet, fupportcd erect, with a 
tall flake, or fmall pole, and at that height 
they formed a fmall branchv head, and pro- 
duced plenty of Rofes ; but for general 
growth, a moderately-low, full, branchy head, 
of the former- mentioned heights, is the moft 
eligible 5 and fome may be run up more or 
lefs to effect greater variety, or fome large- 
growing forts being planted againft a wall, 
&c. they may be trained to feveral feet extent 
both horizontally and upright. All of which, 
in their different growths, in regard to culture, 
is not very material ; efpeciallv 11) (he common 
6 11 ' (Iambic! 
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ftandard bufhes ; confiding chiefly hi clearing 
the bottom from fuckers, in winter, which 
will fervefor new plants, and thin the head 
occafionally, when grown too thick and con- 
fufed, and reduce any long rambling (hoot, 
and cut out dead wood; hut .as thefe fhrubs 
produce their flowers generally on the young 
fhoots, feme arc occauonallv cut down a little 
to a clofe head in autumn or winter, to force 
out a greater quantity of flowers, which how- 
ever will probably be proportionally fmallcr ; 
though thofe who want them for fale in the 
markets, £cc. endeavour to procure as large a 
quantity as poflible ; however, in their cul- 
ture in borders, fhrubberies, and other com- 
partments for ornamental flowering, they 
lhould he moftly permitted to run up, with 
moderately full heads, and kept to fonie regu- 
larity, as above. 

But where large quantities of the flowers 
arc required, particularly for fale, as is the cafe 
about London, the gardeners generally plant 
the fhrubs in clofe rows, forming a fort of 
hedge, putting them in by trench-planting, a 
foot diftance in the row ; and in their culture 
keep them down to one, two, or three feet 
high, according to the forts, by {hearing or 
clipping them annually, in autumn or winter, 
at top and fides, in order to force out a greater 
quantity of laterals the following year for flow- 
ering, as before obferved. 

Some plants of the heft forts may alfo be 
planted againft a warm wall, to forward their 
ihooting for an early bloom; a few of .the 
Monthly Rofes in particular, alio the Provence 
kinds, and cinnamon Role, &c. But as the 
Monthly Role ihoots early in the fpring, as 
formerly hinted, it is always proper to have 
fomc plants of that fort againft fomc warm 
fence, both for fhelicr, and to forward the 
bloom. 

A few plants of the beft forts of Rofes fhould 
alfo be potted to move occafionally to adom 
any particular compartment. 

Likewife, where there is convenience of 
forcing-frames, or hot-houfes, &c. it is pro- 
per alio to pot fomc prime forts to force for 
an early fpring bloom ; for by aid of the above 
departments of artificial heat, Rofes mav be 
forwarded to flowering in winter, or early hi 
fpring; for which purpofc, having fomc plants 
of the monthly Rofc, common Provence, and 
Mofs Provence, or any other choice forts, in 
pots, which in winter may be placed in any' 
forcing-frames, worked cither by dung, bark, 
or fire heat, or placed in a hot-houfc, they 
may be brought to flower in January, Febru- 
ary, and March, and continued in fucceflion 
till the plants in the natural ground begin to 



flower, by having different fupplies of plants 
placed for fbrcingat two or three weeks' inter- 
val. A quantity of plants fhould generally be 
potted for this ufe annually, and if they have 
a fummer's growth in the pots, plunged in the 
ground, previous to the time of forcing, they 
will be mor e firmly rooted, fo as to flower in 
greater perfection. See Forcing-Frame. 

Many of the gardeners about London ere£t 
forcing-frames, or glafs-houfes, with bark- 
pits on purpofc for forcing Rofes, as they are 
generally ready fale, at an earlv feafon, both 
the pots of plants in flower, and the Rofes ga- 
thered as nofegays ; and fetch an extraordinary 
great price, which pays fufflciently for forc- 
ing. 

Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts of Rofes is 
by fuckers — layers — budding — and feme forts 
by feeds. But fuckers is the moft common 
and expeditious method for propagating moft 
of the fpecies. 

By Suckers. — Moft of the forts of Rofes 
fend up many fuckers annually from the root, 
attaining from one or two to three or four feet 
height, or niore, in one fummer; and by thefe 
the fhrubs may be expeditioufly propagated in 
great plenty ; they may be taken up in au- 
tumn, winter, or early in fpring, with fome 
radicle fibres to their bottom ; and the ftrongeft 
may be planted out finally, and the weakeft in 
nurfery lines for a year or two, or longer; 
they will readily grow, and will moft of them 
produce flowers the following fummer. 

When thefe fhrubs have grown into large 
bunches, with many fuckers grown up to 
ftcms from the root, the whole may be taken 
up and flipped, or divided into fo many fepa- 
rate plants, and planted out, as above. 

Obfcrvc, that as the Mofs Rofe, Mufk 
Rofc, Applc-bcarjng Rofe, and fome others, 
furnifh fuckers but fparingly, fo in default 
thereof muft have recourfe to layers, or bud- 
ding ; particularly for the Mofs Provence. 

By Layers.— All the forts of thefe plants 
will grow by layers of the young fhoots; and 
is an cfFcdlual method of propagation, for 
fuch forts in particular, that fparingly furnifh 
fuckers, as the Mofs Provence, fltc. as afore- 
faid; and that to obtain plenty of fhoots for 
laying, a quantity of the plants fhould be 

f)lanted for ftools; which being headed down 
ow, they will throw out plenty of fhoots near 
the ground in fummer, for laying in autumn 
or winter following, by flit-laying, they will 
be rooted by next autumn, and fit for tranf- 
plantation,' in nurfery rows; though fome- 
timcs the Mofs Rofe, flee, require two years 
before they arc tolerably well rooted; but of 
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thefe forts, you may alfo try layers of the 
young tender (hoots- of the year, laved in fuin- 
mer, any time in June, they will probably 
root a little the fame feafon. However, the 
layers of. all. the forts, after being properly 
rooted, fhould be taken up in autumn, and 
planted in the nurfery, to have one or two 
years' growth, or to remain till wanted. 

By Budding. — This is fometimes praclifed 
in propagating fome choice forts that feldom 
fend up fuckers freely, fuch as the Mofs Pro- 
vence, &c. as aforeiaid ; alfo, when intended 
to have two, three, or more different forts of 
Rofes upon the fame tree, for curiofity ; work- 
ing them upon the Frankfort, or any other 
ftrong-fliooting Rofc-ftocks raifed from fuck- 
ers. 

By Seeds. — This is fometimes praclifed to 
try to obtain new varieties; alfo fometimes 
for raifing fome particular permanent fpecies, 
fuch as the Canine Rofe, Burnet-leaved Rofe, 
Scotch Rofe, Apple-bearing Rofe, fingje S weet 
Briar, and fuch others as continue the fame 
by feedlings; fowing them generally in au- 
tumn foon after they are ripe, and they will 
fometimes rife the following fpring; as, if riot 
fbwn till the fpring feafon, moft of the forts 
are apt to remain till the fecond year before 
they rife freely; -Cow them however, in any 
bed of light earth, either in /hallow drills, or 
all over the furface, covering them half an 
inch deep; and when the feedlings are a year 
old, tranfplant them in nuifery-rows. 

Obferve, however, that the double kinds, 
and other particular varieties of the fpecies in 
general, cannot be continued the fame with 
certainty by feeds, fo muft always be propa- 
gated by fuckers or layers, &c. ; 

But the common fingle Sweet Briar, 
. when required in any conuderable quantity, 
fhould generally be raifed from feed, fowing 
it in drills half an inch deep, either to remain, 
or for tranlplantation ; though when defigned 
to form a fort of hedge of this plant, to pro- 
duce a crop of flioots to cut for the fupply of 
markets during the lummcr, it is eligible to 
fow the feed at once in a drill where the plants 
are always to Hand. 
ROSMARINUS, Rofcmary. 
It confilts of one hardy (hrubby ever-green, 
comprifing fome varieties, proper for the kit- 
chen-garden and fhrubhery; all of which are 
adorned with narrow ftilf leaves, and nume- 
rous, fmall, monopetalons, ringent flowers 
along the fides of the (hoots. 

Clafs and order, iJtamlna A/ouogynia. 
Ckaraflers.] Cai.yx is monophylloiis, the 
mouth creel and bi la hinted, the upper lip, be- 
ing entire, the under one bifid, Corolla 



is monopetaious, tubular below, -and fingeift 
above, having the upper lip ftiort and bifid, 
and the under one reflexed and trifid^ with the 
middle fegment Iargefh Stamina, two fu> 
bulate filaments, inclining towards the upper 
lip, and fimple anthera:. Pistiixum, a 
quadrifid germen; a ftyle like the ftaroina, of 
the fame length and fituation, and a fimple 
acute ftigma. Pericarpium, none; four 
oval feeds-lodged in the calyx. 
The fpecies is, 
Rosmarinus officinalis. 
Common Officinal Rofemary.'] Hath a fhrub- 
by ftem branching numeroufly from the.. bot- 
tom upwards, growing five or fix feet, high, 
clofely garni fned with narrow, linear," ftiff 
leaves ; and numerous fmall purplifh flowers 
all along the upper part of the branches. 

Varieties.] Common narrow-leaved Rofe- 
mary— broad-leaved — filver-ftriped-leaved — 
gold-ftriped-leavedl 

All the varieties are tolerably hardy ever- 
greens, though the common green forts are 
the hardieft; the ftriped kinds are liable to 
fuffer by hard frofts, if much expofed, or 
planted in wet ground, fo fhould have a warm 
fituation and dry foil;: fome of thefe variegated 
kinds fhould alio be potted, in order to have 
fhelter of a green-houfe in winter. It fhould 
alfo be obferved, that all the varieties of Rofe- 
mary fhould generally have a dry foil ; and if 
poor, fandy, gravelly, or rubbi/hy, they, will 
be more durable than in moift, rich land : in 
wet foils in particular, they are very liable to 
perjfh in rigorous winters. However, all the 
forts will fucceed in any common eartli in a 
dry fituation. 

-As to their ufes in gardening, the common 
green forts are employed as medical plains, &c. 
and both green and variegated kinds claim ad- 
mittance in the fhrubbery, to increafe the va- 
riety in the evergreen collection, allowing 
them a dry foil, and the ftriped forts in parti- 
cular a warm fituation, as above obferved: 
plant fome of thefe forts alfo againft a warm 
fence, as a place of greater /heller to protect 
them in winter. 

But it is proper always to keep a few plants 
of the ftriped forts in pots, and place them for 
winter protection from fevere froft, either in 
a grecn-houfe, in which they will alfo effect a 
pretty variety; or in a glafs-cafe, or deep 
garden-frame, Sic. 

The leaves and (lowers of Rofcmary are 
ufed in medicine. 

Method of Propagation. 
They arc all ealily propagated by flips or 
cuttings, and by layers. 
By "Slips and Cuttings. — In March, April, 
6 1-12 or 
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or May, flip or cut off a quantity of young 
(hoots, from about! five or fix to eight or ten 
inches long, and ftrip off the lower leaves ; 
then plant them in a border of light earth, in 
rows a foot afunder, and give a good water- 
ing, repeating it frequently till they are rooted, 
which they willeffetSr. in a fhort time,' the 
fame year, fhoot at top, and become tolerable 
little plants by autumn, when about the be- 
ginning or middle of September, or in fpring 
following, they may be tranfplanted where 
they are defigned to remain. . 

By Layers — In fpring, fummer, or au- 
tumn, lay down any of the convenient lower 
young branches In the earth, they will be well 
rooted bv autumn following. 

ROYENA, African Bladder Nut. 
The plants are fhrubby evergreen exotics 
for the green-houfe collesSliou : garni fhed with 
oval and fpear-fhaped leaves, and monope- 
taloos, five-parted, rcfiexed flowers along die 
tides of the branches. 

Oafs and order, Decandrla Digynia. 
C/iaraffcrs.yCA.L\x is raonpphyllous, five- 
parted at top, and permanent. Corolla is 
monopetalous, with a tube the length of the 
calyx, and divided above into five oval re- 
flexed fegments. Stamina, ten very fhort 
filaments having oblong, didymous, erect an- 
fhene. Pi still um, an oval germen, two 
ffcyles, and fimple ftigraas. Peiucarpium, 
an oval, quadriplicated and quadrivalved, uni- 
locular capfule, having four oblong triangular 
nuts. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Royena lucida. 

Lucid African Bladder Nut.] Hath a fhrub- 
by upright ftem, branchingeightor ten feet high; 
oval, iomcwhat rough but fhining green 
leaves, placed alternately ; and white flowers 
at the fides of the branches, 

2. Wqvzx\ glabra. 

Glabrous African Bladder Nut.] Hath a 
fhrubby upright ftem, branching five or fix 
feet high ; fmali, lanceolate, fmooth leaves ; 
and finall white flowers at the lides of the 
branches. 

3. RoYENA hirfuta. 

Hairy African 'Bladder Nut.] Hath a 
fhrubby upright ftem, branching alternate- 
ways, fix or ieven feet high, lanceolate hairv 
leaves ; and purplifh flowers at the lides of tin- 
bra ncltts. 

Thcfc three fhrubs being natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, require (hcltcr here ii. 
winter, fo mud always be kept in pots, an/, 
placed among the green-houfe plants ; whci 
they will form a good variety, as cvcr-gtccn- 
aiwl will flower in July or Augufl ; but 1I1. 



flowers arefmall-, and of but little beauty, Cue-: 
ceeded fometimes by ripe capfules, particular- 
ly the firft and fecond forts ; their culture is the 
fame as other fhrubby green-houfe plants. 

They are propagated by feed, layers, and. 
cuttings. 

By Seed. — Sow it "in fpring, in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark-bed, or other hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are three or four inches 
high, pot them off feparately. 

By Layers. — Lay the young (hoots of the 
year in fummer, as they are unapt to ftrike in 
the older wood. 

By Cuttings— In fpring, plant fome young 
Ihoots in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed. 
RUBIA, Madder. 

This genus furnifhes two noted hardy herba- 
ceous perennials, valuable for their foots, as 
a moll: ufeful commodity in dying red ; they 
having thick fucculenc roots ; long, thick, pro- 
cumbent (talks ; fpear-fhaped radiant leaves ; 
and campanulate, four-parted, yellow, flowers 
in fpikes at the ends of the branches. 
Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is fmall, placed on the 
germen, and four-parted. Corolla is mo- 
nopetalous, bell-fhaped, and four-parted at 
top. Stamina, four awl-fhapeci, fhort fila- 
ments, having fimple anthera?. ? Pistillum, 
a didymous germen under the calyx ;. flender 
flyle bifid at top, and headed ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpium, two fmooth berries joined toge- 
ther ; each having one ruundifh umbilicated 
feed. 

The fpecies are, 
I. Rub I A tintloria. 

Common Dying Madder.] Hatha long, thick, 
fibrated, flefhy, rcddilh root, fending up large, 
four-cornered, jointed, procumbent ftalks, 
five or fix feet long, branching by pairs, 
croffing alternately ; garni (hed at each joint 
with fix fpear-fhaped leaves in a vcrticillus, or 
radius ; and finall yellow flowers, c'ollc&ed in 
loofe fpikes at the lides and ends of the 
branches. 

It is a native of Italy, and about Montpclicr 
in France, but grows freely here in the open 
ground. 

2. Rub FA pertgrina. 

Foreign, or quatemate-leaved Madder.] Hath 
thickifh, fibrated, fpreading roots ; flender,. 
four-cornered, procumbent, branchy ftalks; 
.arnifhedat each joint with quaternate, lliorr, 
rough leaves, and clufters of yellow flowers. 

'I his fort is fuppofed to grow naturally in 
England j hut probably moflly of foreign 
growth in Turkey, and fome other parts. 

Both thefe fpecies of Madder arc herbace- 
ous, of hardy growth ; perennial in root, fend 
up 
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vp ftalks in fpring, and flower in June and 
July, fucceeded by feeds in autumn ; but thofe 
of the Rub'ta tincloria do not always ripen in 
. England ; it however multiplies exceedingly 
by fuckers for propagation. 

Thefe plants are fometimes cultivated in 
gardens, in any open compartments, for va- 
riety. . . 

But the chief merit of the plants is in their 
roots, to ufe for dying red, &c. And are alfo 
ufcd in medicine, which taken inwardly, 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour ; but the 
Rubia t'mfioria, in particular, is in gieateft 
eftimation for the dyers' purpofe, and is cul- 
tivated in great quantities in fields abroad, in 
Holland, &c. for the roots aforefaid, as a very 
valuable commodity both for the dyers and ca- 
lico printers ; being propagated generally by 
fuckers, or off-fets, which are taken off in 
the fpring, and planted in a light deep foil, 
rows two feet afunder, and require two or three 
years' growth for the roots to attain perfection. 
They are alfo cultivated in fome parts of Eng- 
land for profit, as they are hardy enough, and 
increafe abundantly by off-fets or fuckers from 
the root, and are fometimes raifed in tolerable 
perfection. However, as in fome parts, af- 
ter repeated experiments in its cultivation, the 
crops have no ways anfwered the purpofe, oc- 
cafioned probably by the foil not being fuit- 
able, or not properly planted and managed ; 
therefore, at the firft trial, it is adviiable to 
plant only a fmall quantity in different fixa- 
tions ; and by obferving the foil and method 
of culture of thofe which futceed beft, it may 
be a direction to the culture of larger quanti- 
ties ; and where crops of it fuccced, it proves 
a very faleablc article, and pays exceedingly 
well for its cultivation ; and the roots may 
either be fold to the dyers, or druggifts, or 
thofe who prepare them for ufc ; though 
abroad the great Madder planters erect ftoves 
and kilns for drying it; and (ramping-mills 
for reducing it to powder, to render it more 
portable to fend to diftant countries ; but the 
roots for home confumption may alfo be tiled 
frefh for dying ; firft walhing them clean, then 
cm to pieces, and pounded in a mortar, and 
then pur into the cauldron, or dying copper. 
Their Propagation and Culture. 

They are propagated bv off-fets or fuckers, 
anting from the roots of old plants in the 
fpring ; and fhould be flipped oft foon after 
they ' appear above ground ; at which time, 
opening the eaith round the roots, flip oft the 
fide fuckers with as much root part and fibres 
to each as poJT.bie, preferring the tops entire; 
which fhould be planted directly, as adviicd 
below. 



The'feafon for taking off the fuckers and 
planting diem is about the beginning, middle,, 
or end of April, or beginning of May, when 
they appear above ground. 

Obferve, thefe plants delight in a light, rich, 
deep foil, or a light, deep, pliable, loamy 
land ; and rather a foraewhat low than high 
Gtuation ; which fhould be deeply digged or 
ploughed in autumn, or winter; laying it in 
rough-ridges to mellow and pulverife by the 
weather ; and in fpring levelled down for the 
reception of the plants ; but for large quanti- 
ties in fields, the ground fhould be ploughed 
crofs-ways again, once ontwice in the fpring, 
and well harrowed. 

Then in April, or early in May, provide a 
proper quantity offers, or fuckers, as aforefaid ; 
and with a dibble plant them in rows two feet 
afunder, and one diftant in the row, putting 
each plant low enough in proportion to the 
length of its root, leaving mofr of the green 
top out of the ground, and clofe the earth 
well about each fet, as you go on ; thus they 
will foon take root, and fhoot at top. Bur. 
fome fet thefe plants in beds, three rows 
length-ways, at two feet diftance, with wide 
alleys between bed and bed, in order for land- 
ing up the crown of the roots two or three . 
inches deep, in winter. 

In either mode of planting, they will fhoot 
up into ftalks the fame year ; but the roots 
will require two or three years' growth before 
they are large enough for ufe ; during which 
period, obferve the following culture. 

Keep them clean from weeds all the Aim- 
mer by broad-hoeing, in dry weather ; and in 
autumn, when the ftalks decay, Cut them 
down, then flightlv dig the ground between 
the rows, raifing it fomewhat ridge- ways along 
the rows of plants, an inch or two thick ovei 
their crowns; or if they are in beds, they may 
be landed up from the alleys the above depth. 
Next fpring the roots will fhoot up again 
fironger than before, keep down weeds, and 
the plants will foon cover the ground; in autumn 
following, the decayed haulm muft be again 
cut down, and all weeds cleared away ; flightly 
dig the ground, &c. as in the former year ; 
and next fpring the plants will Itill rife fironger, 
and the roots continue increafing in lize; fo 
as by the following October, having had three 
dimmers' growth, they will be fit to take up 
for ufc. 

The method of taking up the Madder- roots 
is by trenching the ground the way of the 
rows ; beginning at one end of the ground, 
and open a two feet wide trench clolc along 
by the firlV row of plants, digging down to the. 
depth of the roots lo get them clean out to ms 
bottom. ; 
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"•bottom ; then opening another trench clofeto 
the next ro\v\ turning the earth thereof into 
die hrft ; and fo proceed trench and trench till 
the whole is taken up. 

The madder roots, thus taken up for ufe, 
are fomethnes ufed frefh for dying, preparing 
them hy wafhine;, and pounding them as be- 
fore obferved. But commonly when dehgned 
for keeping, or to be lent to a diltance, are 
dried in fome covered airy ihed ; then all 
mould being rubbed off, and the roots fujEci- 
ently dry, they may then be fold to thofe who 
manufachne them for ufe, if not performed 
by the cultivator ; which conlifts of kiln dry- 
ing them, or drying them in fome (tove-houle, 
&c. then threfhed to beat off the outer fkin, 
in order to ieparate it from the inner part of 
the root, as being of inferior quality. The 
roots being then dried in a kiln about twenty- I 
four hours, are removed to a mill, or pounding- 
houfe, where they are pounded in a long h< " 
low oaken block, with hampers kept in mo- 
tion by the mill ; and when thus reduced to 
powder, is fifted and put up in calks for ufe. 

But in Holland, where great quantities of 
this plant is cultivated, they have public kilns, 
mills, &c. where the cultivators fend the roots 
to be manufactured. And there are treatifes 
to be had here, exhibiting the kilns, mills, and 
other neceflary accommodations for manufac- 
turing this valuable material ; together with 
full directions in the management thefeof. 
RUBUS. Bramble, and Rafpberry-bulh 
Coniifis of undcr-fhrubby and herbaceous 
perennials valuable, fome as fruit-beating 
plants, and others for variety in the pleafme 
ground, particularly the Ihrubby kinds; fome 
being of creel growth, others long trailers, 
garnifhed with pinnated, ternate, and palmattd 
leaves, in different fpecics; and pcntapetalous, 
kofmdrous flowers 

CIjIs and order, Icofandria Polygyria. 
Cka>acUrs,~\ Caly x is monophylious, five- 
parted and permanent. Corolla, five-round 
i(h crccto-patcnt petals. Stamina, twenty 
or more fhort riiaircms, having roundifh com- 
preffed anthers. Pistj i.i.um", numerous gcr- 
mina, many capillary ftyics from the fides of 
the gennens, crowned with permanent llig- 
mas. Pf.uicaui'IUM, a compound berry, 
computed of many roimdifh unilocular acini, 
each having one oblong feed. 

There ate many fpecics, nine or ten of 
which aie ligneous and lliiubby; the others 
are fomcwhar herbaceous; but the mofl ma- 
terial forts are principally of the ligneous, or 
fhrubby kind, and of which about 'five or fix 
of the ir.oft noted fpctict aie cultivated in our 
gardens; the firfl of which, Rubm liivtis, or 
Rafp! crry-plant, is chicly valued (or its fruit; 



and the other forts as furniture for the fhrub- 
bery, &c. They are all deciduous plants of 
hardy growth, that fucceed in any common 
foil and fituation,: and confills of upright lig- 
neous kinds, trailing fhrubby kinds, aud her- 
baceous kinds. 

Upright ligneous Kinds. 
Under this head is comprifed the common 
Rafpberry-plant, and varieties ; and other 
Rafpherry Kinds. All of which riling with, 
feveral upright ligneous, or under-fhrubby 
items, from about three or four to fix or fevqn 
feet high. 

I. Rubus Idaus. 

Common Rafpberry BuJIt/\ Rifes with feve- 
ral upright, itraight, ligneous, pithy ftems 
from the root ; four or five feet high, clofely 
armed with ihort prickles.; pinnated, three and 
I five-lobed rough leaves; and at the axillas and 
; ends of the lateral fTioots, .final! clutters of 
purpliih, and white flowers, fucceeded by 
ripe berries in July. 

Varieties.'] Purple-flowered Rafpberry — 
white-flowered Rafpberry — common red- 
fruited Rafpberry — white-fruited Rafpberry— 
twice-bearing red and white Rafpberry, pro- 
ducing the flirt crop of fruit in July, and the 
fecondiiv September ; and isefteemeda curi- 
ofity — fmooth or cane Rafpberry, the ftaJks, 
&c. being devoid of armature — large Antwerp 
Rafpberry ; flrong tall ftems, and large fruit. 

The common red fort grows wild in woods 
in England, but has been greatly improved by 
garden culture. 

All the varieties bear plentifully, they be- 
ing all propagated by fuckers, planted in any 
open fituation, in rows four or rive feet afun- 
der, and a yard diftant in the rows; being 
planted in autumn, winter, or fpring, they 
the fummcr following. Their mode of 
ng is upon the year-old wood ; that is, a 
fupply of (hootsor ftems rilingannually from the 
i; which, when a year old, fend out many 
11 late: dls, and upon thefctric fruit is produced 
the lame year ; remarking, the fame individual 
(terns never bear but once ; a fucceffion of 
young (hoots or Items being fcnt'up annually 
from the root every fummcr lor bearing ; thole 
produced one year, heir the fruit the next, 
and then totally decay to the root, in winter 
following: they never furviving to bear a fe- 
cund year, hut aie always fucceeded by a 
plentiful fupply that have arifen from the hot- 
:oin in fummcr for next year's bearing ; fo 
hat every winter, all the decayed (la Iks that 
bore the fruit the preceding fummcr, mufl he 
cut or broken down dole to the giound ; ihey 
being readily diflinguifhcd from the young fuc- 
cefiion ftems, which at the fame time muft be 
regularly thinned to four or rive of the firongeft 
3 (hoots 
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ihoots on each root ; and thefe (hould be top- 
ped to about three or four Feet height, or a little 
more or Jefs, according to thejr ftrength, anil 
they will all branch out laterally the following 
Ipring ; and upon the laterals the flowers and 
fruit are produced. — See the Propagation and 
general Culture. 

The Rafpberry is in eftimation both as eat- 
able friiit, and for many culinary purpofes, as 
for tarts, fauces, Rafpberry wine, &c. 

2. Rubus odoratus. 

Odoriferous Virginia floivering Rafpberry. ~] 
Rifes with many upright, large, under fhrub- 
by, brown, inermous ftems, from the bottom, 
five or fix feet high ; very large, fimple, pal- 
mated leaves ; and the (hoots terminated by 
many large purplilh flowers, fucceeded by 
fmall red fruit ; rarely ripening in England. 

This plant is. very ornamental, having 
beautiful large foliage, and numerous large 
flowers: continuing near two months, which 
renders it worthy of admittance in every fhrub- 
bery plantation ; where it will multiply ex- 
ceedingly by fuckers fent up annually from 
the root all around. 

3. Rubus occidentalis. 

Occidental, or Canada Black-fruited Rafp- 
berry.} Rifes with erect, ligneous, prickly, 
purplifh ftems four or five feet high ; ternate 
leaves, hoary underneath, having round foot- 
ftalks; and the (hoots terminated by clufters 
of fmall flowers, fucceeded by fmall black 
fruit., 

Trailing Shrubby Kinds. 
Confifts of the common Bramble, and va- 
rieties ; and tome others of the Bramble kind, 
being moftly (hrubby trailers, of hardy growth, 
and deciduous. 

4. Rubus fruticofus. 

Shrubby Rubus, or common Bramble of the 
' Hedges.] Hath very long, (hrubby, trailing, 
channeled, grcenifh, and reddifh ftalks clol'ely 
armed with ftrong crooked aculei ; digitated, 
five and three lobed leaves, having prickly 
petioles ; and all the lateral (hoots terminated 



by clufters of white flowers, fucceeded by ripe 
black berries in autumn. 

Varieties.] Common Bramble, or Black- 
berry plant of the • hedges— double hloflbmcd 
Bramble of the gardens — white-fruited Bram- 
ble-- inermous, or thornlefs Bramble — cut- 
leaved Bramble— Ariped-leaved Bramble. 

.All thefe varieties are of trailing growth, 
with very long, luxuriant, durable - (hoots. 
The common wild bramble, or Blackberry 
plant, being the parent Ipecies, which grows 
wild on banks, and in field-hedges, almoll 
every where j fo is fcltlom admitted in gardens, 
except a plant or two for variety among the 
clirnbing : tiil)e, or where wilds or thickets are 



intended. But the double bloflomed Bramb1e> 
white-berried, and thornlefs kind, Sec. being 
curiofities, they claim admittance in every 
fhrubbery; and maybe trained both as climb- 
ers, allowing them fupport of bullies "or 
(lakes ; or may be trained as ftandard (hrubs,. 
if flaked, and pruned down at top, to caufe 
them to (hoot out into bufhy heads, continuing 
to reduce the rambling (hoots as OccaCou re- 
quires, to keep the head to the defired form ; 
and where any part of a garden is defigned to 
reprefent wilds, &c. fome plants of all the va- 
rieties (hould be introduced, and fuffered to. 
(hoot and run according to the courfe of na- 
ture. 

5. Rubus cafius. 

Blue-berried Bramble, or Dcv,'berfy-buy7j.J 
Hath long, cylindric, (lender, trailing, prickly 
ftalks; ternate, almoft naked leaves ; anil, 
whitifli flowers at the (ides and" ends of the 
branches, fucceeded by large (ky-blue fruit in, 
autumn. 

It grows naturally in nioift fituations in 
England, and is fometimes admitted into gar- 
dens for variety. 

6. Rubus kifpidus. 

Hifpid Canada Bramble.'] Hath long, lig- 
neous, procumbent, hifpid ftalks ; ternate, 
naked, cut, ferrated leaves, with hifpid -foot- 
ftalks. 

Herbaceous Perennial Kinds. . 
Comprifes two dwarfifh, fomewhat herba- 
ceous, durable plants of erecl growth, rifing, 
but a few inches high. > 

7. Rukus Chamamorus. 
{Chamcemorus) Divarf Mulberry, or Cloud- 
berry.] Rifes with (lender inermous ftalks, fix 
or eight inches high ;. garnifhed with two 
fimple, lobated leaves ; and the ftalks termi- 
nated by one purple flower, fucceeded by a 
fmall black fruit, refembling a mulberry. 

It grows naturally in England and Scotland,. 
&c. in high moorilh fituations. 

8. Rubus arclicus. 

Northern Rubus, or Dwarf Siberian Brain- 
blc.] Rifes with ere£r. inermous ftalks, but 
three or four inches high : ternate leaves, and 
the ftalks terminated by purple flowers.finglv;. 
fucceeded by fmall red fruit, having the fmell. 
and tafto of ftrawberries.. 

All the above eight fpecics of Rubus arc 
for the general part deciduous, the leaves 
:oming out in the Ipring, and fall oft in the 
winter ; and they flower generally in June 
and July- The flowers are compofed each 
of live roundifh petals, and numerous fta— 
mina, fucceeded by roundiih compound ber- 
ries, each being compofed of many fmall. 
acini of a pulpy juicy nature; ripening from 
July till. OtStobcj> in different forte; remark- 
ing,. 
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inq;, thofc of the Rubin Idesus and varieties 
are the principal lbus tor general ufe. 

The plants of all the i'pecies are very hardy ; 
the ligneous, and thrubby kinds, in particular, 
"will profper almoft any where. But the her- 
baceous kinds, being naturally refidents ol 
moorilh or fenny places, require fume iimi- 
lar fituations when cultivated in gardens. 

With refpetft to the merit of all the iorts as 
garden plants, obferve as follows. 

The firft i'pecies, Common Rafpberry* and 
varieties, ocmand culture in every garden for 
their fruit ; all of which are great bearers : but 
for the general plantations, chul'e principally 
the common red and the white kind, as be- 
ing generally the greateft bearers of all. 
Planting alio a lhare ot the twice-hearing fort, 
both as a curiofity, and for the fake of its au- 
tumnal crops of fruit, which, in favourable 
feafons, ripen in toletable perfection; ii^e- 
wife introduce a portion ot the Antwerp kind, 
for its large fruit : observing to allow all the 
forts fome open expofure in the kitchen gar- 
den, or anv other diitrict occafionally, as 
they will profper in almoft any lituation. It 
is however advifable to plant the general 
plantations motlly in a tree expolure, in rows 
a yard and half afunder : fome plants may al- 
fo be dilpofed lingly about the borders or 
fhrubbcry clumps, for variety * and, in all the 
modes of planting, they thould generally be 
kept to lingle bunches of four or five items on 
each root or Hock. Sec their Propagation and 
general Culiuie. 

The other feven fpecies are confidered as 
plants of variety, for hardy plantations in the 
lhtubberv: fome of which are alio very orna- 
mental dowering plants ; particulaily the 
Virginian flowering Rafpbeirv, the occiden- 
tal k.nd, and the dou le-bloffomcd Bramble ; 
all ot which having great merit as furniture 
for ornamental compartments : and the whitt- 
bcrritd Bramble is a great curiofity. Ail the 
other i'pecies and varieties itrvc to diveility 
large collections. 

Propagation and Culture of the common 
Rajpberry and V ar it tics 

The propagation ot the common Rafpbcrry 
and varieties is expeditioufly etteclcd by 
fuckers fiom the root ; all the forts lending 
up great numbers on .ill titles annually, grow- 
ing from three to four or five feet height the 
fame year, and form proper plains by au- 
tumn or winter following, lor tranlplanting 
for new plantations, and will all bear truit the 
following lumn.er. 

Therefore, any time from Oc?ober till 
March, in open weather, having rccourfc to 
fome good beating plantation ot Rafpbcny 



plants of fome Handing ; and proceed to take 
up a fufficient quantity of laft fummer's fuckers, 
that are fmiaied around the outfide of the 
flools, or main ftock, raiiing them carefully 
with plenty of fibres ; and, having obtained 
a proper quantity, then let them be trimmed 
for planting, ihortening any long itraggling 
roots, and, if any naked woody parts of the 
root of the old thiol adhere, cut it off; ob- 
serving at the fame time, if one or more buds 
appear near the root, they being the embryo 
•f future thuots, muft be verv carefully pre- 
ferved : and thorten each fucker at top, to 
about two or three feet long, or more, accord- 
ing to their ftrength ; they are then ready for 
planting : having, previous to this, chofen an 
open ipot of good ground, as before advifed, 
and having well dunged and trenched it one or 
two Ipade* deep, proceed to put in the plants 
above prepared, as toon as poffiblc. 

With a. line mark out the diftances for the 
plants, in rows, a yard and a half diftancc, and 
a yard afunder in the rows, which is confi- 
derably more than is commonly allowed : but, 
if planted much clofer, the plants, as they 
fend up numerous tuckers in fummer, would 
grow io dole, as to form quite a thicket, fo 
as to exclude the due influence of iun and air 
horn the truit, as well as to render it irouble- 
fome to get between the rows .'ccaiionally, 
to gather the produce ; therefore allow the 
above diflances: and having drawn lines ac- 
cordingly, proceed with a i'pade, and open 
imall apertures in the ground, clote along the 
line, one for each plant, a yard afunder, plant- 
ing them as you go on, one in each hole 
erectly, or, it plenty of fets, may put two or 
three in a hole, at tome little diltante from 
one another : covering in the roots properly 
with the earth, treading it moderately firm, 
to preserve the upright pofition ol the plants: 
obkrving, it the planting is performed late 
m the Iprmp, it is adviiable to give a good 
watering, and repeat it occafionally, till the 
piants have itruck Ircfh root. 

Having thus made a plantation of Rafp- 
fctrics, they will readily take root, and fee 
to growing fieely in the ipring, they being 
naturally of a fiee growth, and molt of them 
will bear tolerably the firft fummer; but in 
tuc fecond they will bear a full crop in the 
utmoA perfection. 

As to their general culture, it conlifls of 
the following operations — Keeping them clean 
Irom weeds all dimmer by broad hoeing; giv- 
ing them an annual drcfling in autumn or win- 
ter, confiiling of breaking or tuning down 
the decayed flcms that bore the pit-ceding 
itunmcr ; thinning the young fuccciiion bear- 
er 
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ers ; clearing away all iriterWdiate fuckers 
between thofe of the main flocks, and then 
dig the ground between the rows "of plants ; 
obfervmg the following particulars of the The. 
thod of performing the operations of their an- 
nual dreffing. 

Previous to the above-mentioned annual 
dreffing of Rafpbef t ies, obferve, as we before 
noticed, of their mode of bearing, that as they 
produce a frefli fupply of flioots or fuckers 
every year from the bottom for bearing, thofe 
produced one year bear the next, then total- 
ly decay to the "root in winter, there being at 
the fame time a fucceffion of laft fummer's 
fliobts, on the fame (tools* for bearing thefum- 
mer following: therefore, in the annual 
dreffing, which may be performed any time 
from October till March, firft proceed to clear 
out all the decayed ftems, being laft fummer's 
bearers, cutting or breaking them down clofe 
to the bottom ; then examine the fupply of 
young flioots for the next year's bearing, felecT:- 
ing three or four, but not more than five or 
fix of the ftrongeft on each ftool, cutting all 
the others away clofe to the ground : likewife 
draw up ftraggling fuckers between the 
main plants ; all of which remaining plants 
fliould'be fliOrtened according to their ftrength, 
cutting them generally a little below the bend 
at top of the flioots, to about three or four 
feet in length, both to render them more ro- 
buft to fupport themfelves more firmly up- 
right in fummer, and to promote a ftronger 
fupply of laterals fof flowering and fruiting. 
Or if you fliould choofe to leave them longer, 
or at full length, thofe of each ftock may be 
plaited or tied together, in order to fupport 
each other erect : then having cleared away 
all the rubbifli, let the ground between the 
rows be neatly dug one fpade deep. As you 
proceed in digging, clear out all the roots of 
ftraggling fuckers between the lows, &c. leav- 
ing the earth clofe and level about and between 
all the plants : thus far is the whole necefiury 
culture of a plantation of Rafpbcrries, which 
mu ft always be repeated annually, at the fea- 
fons abovementioned. 

Allow them a little manure of rotten dung; 
once every two or th tee years, applying it in 
the winter dreffing, and dig in one fpade deep ; 
it will add vigour to the plants, fo as to conti- 
nue them producing fruit in great perfection 
fcvoral years. 

However, it is ndvifnblc to make a freffi 
plantation every four, five, or fix years, in a 
freffi fpot of ground, as after that period of 
time, the plants, although they may continue 
/hooting with tolerable vigour, yet tliey are 
apt to be Ids fruitful, and the fruit fmallcr 



than in younger plantations in a freflj prepar- 
ed piece of ground. 

Propagation, &c. of the other Species. 
The propagation of the other fpecies of 
Rafpberries, Bramble, &c. is by fuckers, lay- 
ers, cuttings, dividing the roots, &c. arid the 
two herbaceous kinds alfo by feed. 

. By Suckers. All the Rafpberry kinds in 

particular fend up many fuckers annually, and 
by which they may be propagated in great 
abundance, taking them up in autumn, win- 
ter, or fpring, with roots; and the ftrongeft 
may be planted at once into the Airubbery, and 
the others in nurfery rows for a year or two, 
or till wanted. 

By Layers. — All the Bramble kind are eafily 
pfopagatcd by this method ; laying the flioots 
almoft any time, they will readily emit roots 
at every joint, and be fit to tranfplant in au- 
tumn following. 

By Cuttings. — ■ — By this method alfo may 
the Brambles be propagated in autumn ; cut- 
ting oif fome of the younger flioots, and di- 
vide them into lengths a foot long, and plant 
them in a fliady border; many of them will 
ftrike. " 

By dividing the Roots.— Any of the Rafp- 
berry kind, &cc. and the herbaceous fpe- 
cies, when increafed into large bunches, may 
be divided or flipped into feveral diftintit fers, 
and plant them feparately. 

By Seed. — "—As the two herbaceous fpecies 
do not always increafe freely by roots in gar- 
dens, therefore, in default of which, procure 
fome of the ripe fruit in autumn, or as foon 
as poffible ; and chufing fome moift fituation, 
either in a nurfery, or where you defign the 
plants to remain, fow the feed half an inch 
deep ; obferving, if fome of the plants are 
permitted to remain where raifed, -they will 
probably be more profperous than fuch as are 
tranfplanred. 

RUDBECKIA, Dwarf American Sun- 
flower. 

This genus comprehends feveral herbaceous 
flowery perennials, and a biennial, ferving to 
embellifli the pleafure ground ; riling with 
annual ftalks, from about half a yard to fix 
or eight feet hijjh, garnifhed with oval, fpear- 
fhaped, and divided leaves ; and the ftalks ter- 
minated by large compound radiated flowers. 

Clafs ami order, Syngenrjin Polygamia Fruf- 
tranea, 

Charatfns,] CALVX.a general calyx, com- 
pofed of two orders of broad, plane, fliort, 
I'calv leaves, containing many florets. Co- 
rolla is compound, and radiated ; conlifl- 
ing of many tubular, hermaphrodite florets in 
the dilk, and fpcar-lhapcd, flat, neuter, bar- 
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ren Sorets in the radius. Stamina, five ve» 
ry fhort hair-like filaments, having cyliftdric 
antherai. Pistillum, a tetragonous ger- 
men, filiform ftyle, and bipartite revolute ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, none; the hermaphro- 
dite -florets are fucceeded each by one oblong 
iced, quadridented, and crowned with down, 
and all the feeds lodged in a conic chaffy re- 
ceptacle. 

There are about fix fpecies in our gardens ; 
fi\e of them herbaceous perennials, and the 
lixth a biennial, all natives originally of 
North America ; but grow freely here in out- 
gardens, in any open compartments. 

Perennial Kinds. 

1. Rudbeckia kirta. 

Hairy Divarf American Sunfozver.] Rifes 
with upright ftalks, a foot and half high ; 
oval-fpatula-lhaped, undivided, triple-nervous 
leaves ; and the ftems dividing upward into 
many long peduncuii, terminated eacli by one 
large radiated yellow flower, having a promi- 
nent purple diik, and the petals of the radius 
emarginated. 

2. "Rudbeckia purpurea. 
Purple Dwarf American Sunflower.] Rifes 

with upright ftalks about two feet high ; oval- 
lanceolate, undivided, alternate leaves ; and 
the ftalks and branches terminated by purple 
flowers, fingly ; having the petals of the ra- 
dius bifid. 

Varieties.] With a dark-purple difk, and 
pale red radius — with long purple petals in the 
radius — with broad petals in the radius. 

3. RuDEECKIA laciniata. 
"Jagged-leaved Tall Virginian Rudbeckia.] 

Riles with upright ftems, fix or eight feet 
high ; large, compound, moftly five-lobed 
leaves, having the lobes deeply laciniatcd, or 
jagged ; and the ftems and branches termi- 
nated by radiated yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved — narrow-leaved — 
purple -ftalked, with digitated leaves, &c. 

4. Rudbeckia angujl. [folia. 
Narrow-leaved Dwarf American Sunflower. ] 

Riles with upright firm ftems, two or three 
feet high, or more ; long, linear, or very nar- 
row, entire, oppolitc leaves; and the flalks 
terminated bv yeilow-raycd flowers, having a 
dark-red d.fk. 

5. Rudbeckia oppoft folia. 
Oppojite-leaved Dwarf American SunfirM- 

tr.) Riles with upright ftalks two or three feet 
high; lanceolate-oval, ferratcd, oppolitc leaves, 
and wholly yellow flowers, having the petals 
of the radius bifid. 

Biennial Kind. 

6. RvnriKCKIA triloba. 
Three-hbcd Virginian Rudbeckia.] Hath 



fpatula-fhaped.trilohed, radical leaves ; amidft 
them upright ftems, garnifhed alfo withthree- 
lobed leaves ; but thofe on the branches are 
undivided ; and yellow-rayed flowers, having 
dark-purple dilks. 

All thefe fix fpecies flower here annually in 
July and Auguft, often continuing in fuccef- 
lion till September or October ; and in fome 
forts, are fometimes fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn, particularly the firft and la ft fpecies. 

They are all tolerably hardy : the firft five 
fpecies are moftly perennial in root, but an- 
nual in ftalk ; though the fourth and fifth forts 
have often a tendency to a biennial nature ; 
however, the fixth fort is perfectly biennial ; 
all of which fend up their flowcr-ftcms in the 
fpring, which generally branch out upward, 
the branches terminated by long peduncuii, 
each crowned by one moderately large radiated 
flower, neariy refembling the common fun- 
rlower, but fmaller ; have generally a promi- 
nent, fotnewhat pyramidal difk, and a fprcad- 
ing radius ; and are all very confpicuous, 
even at a diftance. 

All the fpecies are proper furniture for the 
open compartments of the pleafure-ground, as 
being very fhowy plants when in bloom ; and 
produce many flowers in fucceffion, two or 
three months; effe&ing a good ornamental 
appearance. 

Obferve to allow moft of the forts a lighti/h, 
dry foil, and fotnewhat warm fituation ; re- 
marking however, the third fort in particular 
( Rudbeckia laciniata) will fucceed almoft any 
where. 

Method of Propagation, bfe. 
Their propagation is by off-fets, and part- 
ing the roots, and by feeds. 

Bv off-fets, and parting the roots. — This is 
practicable for all the perennial kinds; but 
the firft fort in particular generally refolvcs it- 
felt into fcveral off-fet heads, at the crown of 
the root, which being flipped in autumn, or 
early in fpring, each will form a proper plant. 
Molt of the other perennial forts incrcafe by 
the root, though the Rudbeckia purpurea mul- 
tiply rather more fparingly than the others ; 
however, the propagation of all the forts may 
be effected lefs or more by parting the roots in 
autumn, when the ftalks decay. 

Obferve, as fome of the perennial kinds 
fometimes difcovcr a tendency to go off in 
three or four years, it is eligible to continue 
propagating them frequently to keep up a 
(lock of vigorous plants. Some forts being 
alfo fometimes inclinable to a biennial nnturc 
arc apt to decay foon after they have flow- 
ered, without incrcafing at root, for future 
propagation, particularly the fourth and fifth 
forts ; 
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forts; to prevent which, it is. proper to cut 
down feme of the flower-ftems of fuch kinds 
in May, or early in June, which will encou- 
rage their multiplying more effe&ually by root 
off-fets, fit for flipping next autumn. 

By Seed. — All the forts may be raifed plen- 
tifully from feed ; but the biennial forts in par- 
ticular muft always be raifed from feed an- 
nually ; likewife, fuch of perennials as are bi- 
ennially inclined; fowing the feeds in April, 
in a border of light earth, and rake them in ; 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick them out in nurfery-rows, till au- 
tumn ; then tranfplanted where they are fi- 
nally to remain. 

RUMEX, Dock ; comprehending the Acc- 
tofa, or Sorrel, &c. 

This genus furnifhes herbaceous perenni- 
als for the kitchen-garden, and pleafure- 
ground, and . a ligneous ever-green for the 
green-houfe ; are garnilhetl witli fimple, ob- 
long-fagittated and roundifh, heart-fhaped 
leaves ; and fpikes of fmall tripetalous flowers 
of no beauty. 

Clafs and order, Hexandr'ia Trigyma. 

Characlers.] Calyx, three obtui'e, reflexed, 
permanent leaves. Corolla, three fmall 
oval, connivent, permanent petals, like the 
leaves of the calyx, but larger. Stamina, 
fix very fliort capillary filaments, having eredl 
tlidymous antherae. Pistillum, a turbinat- 
ed triquetrous germen, three hair-like reflexed 
ftyles, and large laciniated ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, none; a fingle triquetrous feed, 
lodged in the permanent corolla. 

To this genus, Rumcx, is added the Acctofa 
or Sorrel, formerly conlidered as a diftindt 
genus, confifting of feveral fpecies, but now 
all ranged as fpecies of Rumcx, which com- 
prehends in the whole many herbaceous, 
and one woody fpecies ; eight or ten of the 
former grow wild in this country, and the 
others are of foreign growth ; but there arc 
not more than four or five that have merit for 
garden culture ; con(ifting of four hardy her- 
baceous perennials, and one tender woody plant. 
Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

Under this head is comprifed the common 
culinary Sorrels for the kitchen-garden ; the 
Patience Dock, &c. and Bloody Dock, for 
medical purpofes, and variety ; all of which 
are hardv perennials. 

The two firlt forts are of the Sonel kind. 

] . Rumex Acctofa. 

( Acctofa ) — or Common Arrow-pointed Mea- 
dow Sorrel.] Hath libra ted roots, crowned by 
a large tuft of oblong-fagittated leaves ; and 
amongfi them upright Hems a foot or more 



high, terminated by fpikes of fmall herbaceous 
dicecous flowers fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn. 1 

Varieties.] Common Meadow-forrel — Bar- 
ren Northern Sorrel, which rarely running 
to feed continues almoft always in leaf for 
ufe — broad-leaved Mountain Sorrel. 

The Common Sorrel is a natural refident 
of our meadows and paftures ; but has been 
long admitted an inhabitant of the gardens as 
a foup-herb ; and is the moft commonly cul- 
tivated Sorrel for general ufe, both as a valua- 
ble acid culinary herb, and for medicinal pur- 
pofes ; its leaves being the ufeful part, 'which 
by garden culture obtain a fine large fize. 

The plants are eaiily raifed from feed, and 
by parting the roots. See their Propagation, &c. 

2. Rumex fcutatus. 

Shield -Jliapcd- Rumcx, Round-leaved, or 
French Sorrel.] Hath a creeping root crowned 
with a tuft of large roundifh-heart-ihaped, 
haftated leaves ; rambling (hoots, and the flower 
ftems terminated by. fpikes of fmall herma- 
phrodite flowers, fucceeded by feeds in autumn. 

This fpecies of Sorrel is by many preferred 
to the common Acctofa, or Meadow Sorrel ; 
the leaves being larger, and thought to pof- 
fefs a more agreeable acid reliih. 

The above two fpecies of Sorrel and varieties 
are all of the culinary kind ; any or all of 
which may be raifed for general ufe ; and may, 
all but the Barren Sorrel, be propagated by 
feed : all the forts alfo by parting the roots, 
planting them in any bed or border, ten or 
twelve inches afunder, and they will furnifh 
leaves moft part of the year. 

3. Rumex Pat lent ia. 

Patience Bock, or Monk's Rhubarb.] Hath 
a large, thick, divided, deeply-ftriking ' root, 
yellow within, crowned with large, oblong- 
hcart-fliaped leaves, a foot long, on very 
thick reddiih foot-ftalks ; upright ltrong ftems, 
dividing and branching three or four feet high ; 
having the branches terminated by clofe erect 
fpikes of whitilh hermaphrodite flowers, and 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 

Variety.] Round leaved Alpine Patience 
Dock ; commonly called Monk's Rhubarb. 

This fpecies and variety are natives of Italy 
and the Alps; are retained in our guldens 
both as medical plants, and to eflec"l variety, 
alfo formerly for culinary ul'es ; they fhoot lip 
into ftalks annually in 'the tyring, flower in 
May, and ripen feeds in autumn. 

4. Rumex jlvtgitincus. 

Bloody Dock.] Hath long downright root?, 
creel rcd-ftalks.two or three feet high ; heart- 
formed lanceolate leaves, having blood-red 
6 1 2 u'iix, 
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veins, and many red fpots ; the ftalks termi- 
nated by fpikes of hermaphrodite flowers, and' 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 

This is retained in many gardens for the 
fake of variety. 

Woody Kind for the Grcen-liaufe. 

5. Rumex lunaria. 

Tree-like Rumex, commonly called Tree Sor- 
jy/.] Rifes with a woody, tree-like, fmooth 
item, branching eight or ten feet high ; gar- 
niihed with roundilh - heart - lhaped leaves; 
the branches terminated by loofe panicles of 
greeniih hermaphrodite flowers, and with 
imooth valves. 

This is an exotic from the Canary Iflands, 
and is retained in our qardens to incrcafe the 
variety in the green-houfe collection. 

The above hve fpecies are principally all the 
forts of Rumex commonly cultivated in the 
Engliih gardens; the four herbaceous kinds 
are perennial in root, and annual in {talks, 
and hardy enough to fuccced in any open litu- 
atiou , and the woody kind is durable both in 
root and ftem, &c. and is tender, requiring 
fheher of a grecn-houfe in winter. They 
flower generally in June or July ; the flowers 
are ftnail and tripetalous,. generally terminat- 
ing the flalks and branches in fpikes, but arc 
not ornamental ; and are fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

Their merit as garden plants is — all the her- 
baceous Sorrel kinds are eminent foup-herbs 
for culture in the kitchen-garden, as aforefaid : 
the Rumex Patientia, as a medical plant ; alfo, 
together with the Rumex fanguineu's, is often 
employed for variety in the pleafure- ground ; 
and the Tree Sorrc! being tender, mull be potted 
and placed among the grecn-houfe exotics. 
Propagation and Culture. 

Moft of the herbaceous culinary Sorrels are 
raifed from feed, and by parting trie roots. 

By Seed. — The common Sorrel, anil round- 
leaved kind, may be raifed abundantly by feed 
in the fpring ; but the common Sorrel in par- 
ticular is occauonaily more generally raifed by 
this method, as the other propagates exceed- 
ingly n y ' ts repent roots, &c. However, both 
forts may be town in March, in any bed or 
border, broad-cart, and rake them in evenly, 
ti-.cy will foon Come up ; obferving, if the plants 
life too thick, thin them moderately ; and 
after being a little advanced in growth in fum- 
uier, plant out a (juantity of he flouted in 
moift weather, in fomc bco or border in rows, 
the common fort and varieties about eight or 
nine inches afundcr, and the other a loot at 
leafl, giving proper waterings, and they will 
grow Irccly, and be fit to cut for ufc the fame 



fummer and autumn, &c. and continue' feve- 
ral years. 

Obferve however, of the common Sorrel in 
particular, that as feedling plants of one or two 
years old generally produce larger leaves than 
older plants, it maybe eligible to raife a frelh fup- 
ply of feedlings annually, or every other year. 

By parting the roots, All the forts may 

be propagated by this method, but the Round- 
leaved French Sorrel in particular increafes 
exceedingly by running at the root ; and the 
Barren Sorrel, rarely producing feed, is pro- 
pagated principally only by parting the roots. 
However, any of the forts may be eafily in- 
creafed by this method, which may be effected 
either in" autumn or fpring, though I fhould 
rather prefer the fpring feafon, about the be- 
ginning or middle of March : either flipping 
off a quantity of off-fets from the old plants 
as they Hand, by affiflance of a knife oi-fpade ; 
or take fome of them wholly up, and divide 
them into feveral flips, planting them in rows 
a foot diftance, and give directly a good wa- 
tering; they will expeditioufly take root, af- 
fume a free growth, and furnifli plenty of leaves 
for ufe all fummer and autumn, &c. 

As to the culture of thefe plants, very little 
is required more than the neceffary care of 
keeping them clean from weeds; andiin fum- 
mer, when they run to flalk, it is proper to 
cut them down clofc to encourage a more 
plentiful fupply of large leaves from the bot- 
tom ; likewife, when the leaves have become 
very rank, cut them clown occafionally toi- 
wards the latter part of fummer, that the roots 
may fend up a good fupply of frefh leaves for 
autumn, and winter fcrv ice. 

The Patientia and Bloody Dock are alfo 
raifed by feed, and the former likewife by 
roots. 

By vSecd. — In autumn, or early in. fpring, 
fow the feed in a bed of light earth, and rake 
it in ; and when the plants are come up three 
inches high, thin out a quantity, and plant 
them cither in nurfcry-rows a foot diftance, 
or at once where they arc to remain. 

By Roots. — The Patience Dock, and vari- 
ety, incrcafe by ofl-fets from the root, which 
being flipped in autumn, and the flips directly 
planted, they will readily grow. 

And the Rumex lunaria, or Tree Sorrel, is 
propagated eafily by cuttings of the young 
(boots in fpring and fummer; if performed 
in fpring, plant them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed, they will very foon emit 
roots ; but in fummer, they will fuccced with- 
out aid of artificial heat, planted cither in pots, 
or in a border of common earth, and occaflon- 
ally 
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ally Med ?n4 watered, many„of them wiil 
ftrtkp and be well rpqted by autumn. 

RUSCUS, Butcher's Broom,, aad Alexan- 
drian Laurel. 

Confifts of low (hrubby and qnder-fliru,bby 
evergreens, fpr "the fhrqhhery arid green- 
. hQufe colledion ; riftng forne three or four 
feet high, others fcarccly a foot ; garniflipd 
with-fmalli(h, oblong, and lanceolate leaves, 
forne prickly, others fmpoth, from one fp three 
inches long, and from half an inch to an inch 
broad, remaining all the year ; and dioecious 
a.petalous flowers, produced, in moft forts, on 
the furface and margin of -the leaves, and in 
fome at the ends of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Dlcecla Syngenefia. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx, dicacious, or male 
and female flowers, on two diftin<Sl plants ; 
having fpreading cups cpmpofed of fix oval 
convex leaves. — Corolla, no petals, but an 
oval er-e£t nectarium, the fize of the calyx, 
open at the mouth. — Stamina, no fila- 
ments, but three united anthera, in the males, 
fitting on the nectarium, and joining at the 
bafe. Pistillum, an oblong-oval gennen, hid. 
within the neclarium, acylindricftyle,crowned 
by an obtufe ftigma, (landing ahove the mouth 
of the neclarium. Pericarpium, around 
or globular trilocular berry, having two round 
feeds. 

This genus confifts of five fpecies, three or 
four of which are hardy for any open planta- 
tions ; and the others tender, requiring lhelter 
of a green-boiife in winter. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Under this head is coinprifed the common 
Butcher's Broom — Hypogloffum, or Tongned 
Laurel -and Alexandrian, Laurel, Sec all of 
which are ihrubby evcr-greens, moftly of har- 
dy growth for the fti rubbery, Sec. though the 
ie'eond, third, and fourth forts, aie alio lome- 
times potted, to move under protection from 
fevere troll j however, in a dry dickered iitu- 
ation, they commonly lland out winter, in the 
open ground.-- and the hi lt lore is very hardy 
to ftand all weathers. 

i . Ruse us uctilaaus. 

Prickle Rufcus, Common Butcher's Bicom, 
or Knee-Holly.] Hath a thick, nbratcd, creep- 
ing, deeply -fi liking, wisite root ; fevtral credl, 
llnubby, tough, i>reen fiems, two or three 
feet high, clolely garnilhed with fmall, oval, 
llitF, ddik-grecn'lcaves, placed alternately, ter- 
minating in prickly points ; and fmall, pur- 
plilh flowers, litnatcil on the upper furface of 
the leaves, fucceeded in the female plants, by 
large red berries, ripening in winter. 

This fpecies grows abundantly in England, 
Sec. in woods, and is introduced in many gar- 



dens, jn wildernefs and fhrubbery plantations* 
for variety. 

Great quantities of the young h,u(hy plants 
of this fpecies are brought tp London in win- 
ter, Sep. fpr fale ; they heing collected in the 
neighlxxuring woods, by the herb people, tak-r 
ing them up with a little ball of earth about the 
roots, wrapping the hall up with mofs, and in 
thaf manner hawk them about the ftreets ; 
and the citizens buy them to plant in pots of 
land, to adorn rooms, where they will remain 
green a long time. It is alfo in much requeft 
among the butchers, for fcrubbing brooms; 
the branches being tied, in tight bundles, form? 
ing a fort of broom, or befom ; and with which 
they fcrub and -clean their chopping-blocks, 
Hence the name Butcher's Broom. 

2. Ruscus Hypophyllum. 
Under-lcaf-flovjcring, Broad-leaved Rufcus, 

called Alexandrian Laurel."] Hath thick, knot- 
ty, }ongiibrated rocts ; many ligneous, plia- 
ble, tough, green Items, two or three feet 
high: oblong oval, ft iff", lhining-green leaves, 
placed alternately, and hearing flowers on 
their under furface ; fucceeded, in the female 
plants, by fmall red berries, ripening in winter. 

3. Ruscus Hypogloffum. . 
TJnder-tongue-flou>cring, long-leaved Riifcus, 

or Tongued-lcaved Alexandrian Bay.] Hath 
thick fjbry roots; many ligneous, {lender, 
pliable, green ftems, ten or twelve inches 
high ; long fpear-lhaped leaves, each having 
a fmaller leaf, like a tongue, ilTuing from its 
upper furface, and from the bottom of which 
are produced fmall yellowifh flowers, fucceed- 
ed by large red berries, ripening in winter. 

It is a native of mountainous parts of Hun- 
gary and Italy. 

4. Ruscus racemofus. 
Racemofe flowered Rufcus, oi\ Alexandrian 

Bay.] Hath thick, long, fibry, .whitiih. roots ; 
many llnubby, froooth, very pliable, (hilling- 
grcci: ftems, four or live feet high, producing 
branches alternate ways ; garniihed with ob- 
long-lanceolate, lhining-green leaves ;. and 
vcllowifh hermaphrodite dowers, terminating 
the branches in raccmous clutters, fucceeded 
bv large red berries, ripening in winter. 
' Ftiriety.] With red flowers. 
The above four hardy fpecies grow freely 
in any of the (hruhbery plantations ; and mul- 
tiply exceedingly by oft-let fuckers from the 
bottom. 

The laft three fpecies, natives of Italy, 
Hungary, Sec. having the name of Alexan- 
(Irian L'iurel or Hay, moil of which being of 
n very pliant growth, and clolely let with ever- 
green leaves, 1 are ftippofed to be the plants 
tiled by the ancients in thol'o parts, for com- 
peting, 
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pofing wreaths to crown their vi&ors and 

eminent poets. 

Tender Kind for the Green- haufc. 

5. Ruscus attdrojymts. 

Androgynous Canary Rufcus.] Rifes with 
fhrubby, pliant fiems, five or fix feet high, 
producing many fide brandies ; garnifhed with 
oblong. ft iff leaves ; bearing final! white flow- 
ers oiuheir edges, fucceeded by reddifh berries. 

All the above, five fpecies of Rufcus flower 
abundantly in June and July ; four of which 
producing their flowers wholly upon the leaves, 
exhibit a curious Angularity ; and die Rufcus 
androgyr.us in particular, which having its 
flowers clofelv let ail along the edges of the 
leaves, erFect a Angular and beautiful appear- 
ance ; and the hardy forts are often Succeeded 
by ripe fruit in our gardens in winter. 
" All the hardy forts are proper furniture for 
the verges of thrubberies, or any dole plan- 
tations," as they thrive under the drip of trees, 
and will remain green the year round, and ic- 
creafe the variety of theie compartments. 

The tender fort requires rhelter of a green- 
houfe in winter, ib mutt be planted in pots 
and managed as other fhrubby exotics of that 
department. 

The propagation of all the forts is very eafy, 
r.s they increafe veiy fad by the roots, which 
fending up numerous ftalks or fuckers, they 
mav be taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
in open weather, and divided into many fepa- 
rate fets, each forming a proper plant ; though 
they need not be divided too fmall, unlefs 
where a great increafe is required, planting 
the largeft at once where they are to remain, 
and rhe fmallefr in nurfery-rows, &c. each 
plant will Icon increafe by off-lets, and affume 
a bulhv growth. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, though 
not cxpeditioufly, for the feed often remains 
in the ground till the fecond fpring ; fow that 
of the hardy forts in anv bed or border an inch 
deep ; and the tender kind in pots, and placed 
under (belter, in cold weather; and when the 
plants an: a year old, it is proper in March to 
prick them out, the hardy forts in nurfcry- 
licds for two or three years j and the tender 
fort in pots. 

RUTA. Rue. 

It confifls principally of iindcr-fhriibhy ever- 
greens for the kitchen-garden and plcafurc- 
ground ; adorned with fmall decompound and 
fiipra-decompnund, many lobeel, and ternate 
leaves, and fmall tctrapetalous flowers, grow- 
ing in bunches. 

'Ciafs, and order. Dccetndr'ia Afonurynia. 

Characters.} Cai.Yx is Ih-m, five-parted, 
and ncrmancnt. Corolla, tout oval thread- 



ing petals. ' Stamina, ten awl-fhaped patent 
filaments, having (hort ere£t anthers. Prs- 
tillum, a gibbous, crofs-furrowed germen, 
having ten pundlures, an eretSt. fiyle, and "Am- 
ple ftigma. Pericarpium, a gibbous, fivc- 
lobed, quinqueloculur capfule, opening in five 
parts at top, having many reniform, angular, 
rough feeds. 

There arc three fpecies, one of which only, 
a fhrubby perennial, is common to the Eng- 
lifh gardens, comprehending fome varieties, 
valued both as medical plants, and fomctimes 
to diverfify the ihrubbery ; and the other two 
fpecies are alfo eligible for the fame occafion. 

The fpecies is, 

1. Rut a graveoUns. 

( Rank-fcentcd) or common Garden Rue.} 
Riles with a fhrubby, very branchy flem, 
four or five feet high, forming a bufhy head; 
clofely garnifhed with decompound, many- 
lohcdj flrong-fcented, grey leaves ; and _the 
branches terminated by bunches of yellow- 
flowers, having torn petals, and the lateral 
flowers quadrifid, fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn. 

Varieties.'] Common broad-leaved garden 
Rue — narrow -leaved Rue — variegated-leaved 
Rue. 

They all flower in June, and ripen plenty - 
of feed in autumn, particularly the common 
forts. 

2. Rut A chalcpenfis. 

Aleppo Broad-leaved Rue.] Grows three or 
four icet high, garnifhed with fupra-dceom- 
pound leaves, and hairy flowers. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved — narrow-leaved. 

3. Rut A patavina. 

Patavian three-leaved Rue.] Having ter- 
nate or thrced, clole-litting leaves. 

All ihefe fpceics and varieties are hardy 
enough to fucceed in the open ground, though 
the two Aleppo Rues ihould have a fheltcrcd 
lituation, and dry foil; and it is advifable to 
pot fome of thofc two forts, to move to (belter 
of a frame, or green-houfe, in winter : the 
variegated kind Ihould likewiie have a dry, 
poor foil, othcrwife is apt to become vigorous, 
and lofe its variegations. 

As to their ufes in gardening, the common 
broad and nai row-leaved Rues arc eflcemcd 
principally as domcflic medicinal plants ; their 
virtue as inch, refide.* in the. leaves; being oc- 
i.alionally ufcd in a Ample medical way in a 
family ; and for which a few plants mciit cul- 
ture it> every gaulen, allowing them generally 
a dry foil, and may be railed both by feed, and 
by ifi ps or cuttings: and afterwards planted 
out either An»ly about the borders ; or a few 
plants together in the hcrhary; or where huge 
quantities 
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quantities are wanted, plant jhem in rows 
two feet afunder, and a foot and half in the 
lines; all the fpecies and varieties may alfo be 
employed in, the {hrubbery compartments, in 
a dry fituation, where they will effect an.agree- 
able diverfity, both in foliage and flowers. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
feed, and by flips and cuttings. 

By Seed. — The common Rue in particular 
may be raifed plentifully,by feed in the open 
ground; fown in March or April, on a bed 
of light earth, and rake it in ;. they will foon 
come up, which, when two or three inches 
high, ftiould be planted out in nurfery rows, 
and watered till frefli rooted. 

From the fcattered or felf-fown feeds of the 



common Rue, many young plants often rife 
in autumn and fpring. 

By Slips or Cuttings. — This is the moft ex- 
peditious ^method of propagation for all the 
forts; for every flip, or cutting of the young 
wood will readily grow ; and is the only me- 
thod of propagation, by which we can con- 
tinue the different varieties diftindt ;. therefore 
in fpring, anytime in March or April, flip 
or cut off a quantity of the, young {hoots, fix 
or. eight inches long, and plant them in a 
fliady border, in rows half a foot afunder, 
giving a good watering, and repeat it occa- 
sionally, they will foon emit roots below, and 
{hoots at top, fo as to form little buftiy plants 
by autumn. 
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SACCHARUM, Sugar-cane, or Sacchari- 
ferous Reed. 
The plants of this genus are tall growing 
tender perennials, of the arundinaceous tribe, 
natives of the Indies, and retained here in our 
ftoves for variety ; one of w'hich is a moft 
valuable plant, in its native foil, as from the 
juice of its ftalks is prepared the various forts 
of fugar; they rifing withered, ftrong, juicy 
Items, eight or ten fect high, adorned with 
very long leaves, and terminated by large 
panicles, and fpikes of numerous bivalvous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandr'ta Digynia. 

Chambers."] Calyx, none ; hut a woolly 
down indoles each flower. Corolla, is 
bivalve ; having two oblong-lanccolate, acu- 
minate, concave valves. Stamina three 
capillaiy filaments, as long as the valves, and 
oblongilh anthenu. -Pistillum, a tabulate 
gerincn, two cirrhofc llyles, and Ample flig- 
mas. Pericardium, none ; one narrow 
{harp-pointed feed to each floret, inverted by 
the valves. 

The fpecies arc, 

i. Saccharum offmnarum. 

Common Sugar Cam:} Hath a long thick- 
jointed, fihratcd, fuccuient root ; fending up 
levcral upright, round, jointed Items, from 
fix or eight to ten feet high, or more; abound- 
ing with a pithy faechnrine juice ; having at 
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leach joint large oblong leaves, three or four. 
! feet long, the bafe embracing the ftalk a con- 
j fiderable way up ; and the {talks terminated 

by very large panicles of numerous fmall 

flowers. 

This fpecies is the true Sacchariferous Cane, 
from which the fugary juice is exprefled, 
which being boiled and refined, becomes that- 
well-known ufeful fubftancc called Sugar. 

2. Saccharum fpicatum. 

Spiked Sugar Cam:] Hath a thick-jointed 
fi bra ted root; upright jointed Items, fix or 
eight feet high ; oblong, waved leaves, two 
or three fect long ; and the llalks terminated 
by fpikes of purplilh flowers. 

Boih thefc fpecies are perennial in root; 
the (talks rife feveral from each root ; and in 
their growth refcmble the arundo, or common 
reed of the marines, but confiderably larger, 
and inflcad of being hollow like thofe plants, 
are filled with a whitifh pith, containing the 
fwcet juice, or liquid, which renders thefc 
plants fo very valuable ; the Hems are ftrong, 
but brittle, generally growing to perfe&ion 
in from fix or eight to twelve or fourteen 
months, becoming of a pale-ycllowifli co- 
lour; producing at top mime: ons fmall flow- 
ers, collected into very large panicles, 6cc. 
I'ometimes two or three" feet long, each flower 
having only two fmall valves (or the corolla', 
and is°wrappcd up in long down ; fucceeded 
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i>y oblong* narrow feeds included in the 
valves. 

But it is the firft fort, Sncc/idntm effirinarAm> 
that is cultivated for fugar, and for which 
pnrpofe prodigious quantities are railed in the 
Weft-Indies, and other hot -countries ; being 
propagated by fuckers and cuttings, planting 
them in fields, in rows four or rive teet afundcr, 
which foon Ihoot up into ftalks, Incoming tit 
to cut for ufe fomerimes infix or eight months, 
being then taken to a mill and fqueezed be- 
tween iron-caied rollers, to exprcls the juice, 
which is then properly boiled and refined to 
form it into a due conliftence to- become Su- 
gar. 

From the lkimmings of the Sugar in the 
different boilings, and mdafles, being 



both as timber trees for Various light ufefli -and 
in underwoood plantations, for all forts of 
bafket-work, poles, &c. fome forts , alfo to 
diveriify garden plantations, there beiftg many 
ipectes, of different degrees of gvowth f ftdih 
twenty to thirty or forty fret high, of more, 
garniihed with oval, fpear-fliaped, ahd oblohg 
leaves, in dirFerent trees, and dioecious apeta- 
loiis flowers", dil'pofed in amenturrrs. 
Oafs and order, Didscia Diandria. 
Chett afiers.] Cax yx, male and fetUale flow- 
ers on feparace plants, difpofed iii oblong, 
lcaly, imbricated katkins or amentums, each 
fcale containing one floret. CorolLa, no 
petals, but cylindric neclareous glands jn the 
centre. Stamina, in the males, generally 
two filaments, crowned with didymous qua- 
laft drainings of the Sugar, mixing therewith jdrilocular anthera?. Pjstillum, in the fe- 
a quantity of water, and the wholeVcrmented, \ males, an oval narrow germcn, a l'carcely 
is extracted that Ipirittfo'us liquor called rum, ;diftinguimahle Kyle, having two ere& bifid 
abounding with a falutiferous oilincls, whence J ftigmas. Pericarpium, an oval-fuBulale, 
proceeds "the excellence of that fpirit, com- I unilocul :r, biv'alved capfule, having many 



pared with brandy. 

In this country however, this valuable 
plant cannot he cultivated without the aid of 
a hot-houle all the year ; ib that only a few 
plants are railed by way of curiolity, being 
planted in pots of rich earth, and placed in 
the llove. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

Their propagation is erfected abundantly 
by flips or fuckers from the root, and by 
cuttings of the main (talks. 

In this country, however, they are more ge- 
nerally propagated by flips from the bottom ; 
or any fjde-flroots anting from the (terns near 
the root, having earth railed about the bottom 
part, will foon emit fibres, and be fit for fc- 
paration ; obferving, thefe flips* or ofF-fets 
may be taken off at anv feafon, in which they 
appear fit for the purpofe, being careful to de- 
tach them with fomc fibres to each, and plant 
them feparately in pots of rich earth, and 
piungcd in the bark-bed, watered, and occa- 
sionally fhaded till they have got root ; re- 
taining them always in the bark-lied in the 
flovc ; and managed as other exotics of that 
rcpolitory. 

But in the Weft Indies, £cc. thefe plants 
arc moft commonly propagated by cuttings of 
die tops of the old canes, or any part thereof, 
divided into lengths of from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches long, and placed horizontally in 
the ground three or four inches deep. 

SALIX, Sallow, or Willow-trcc. 

The Sallow and Willow are principally of 
the tree kind of the deciduous tribe ; moltly 
of the aquatic nature, delighting in moift ft- 
ttiaiions, but will grow any where ; valuable 



fmail feeds crowned with down. 

There arc above forty tliiFerent fpecies of 
this genus, moilly of the tree kind, deciduous 
and of hardy growth, and fomc low under- 
ihrubby and herbaceous-like plants ; but the 
tree kinds only merit cOnlideration for gene- 
ral culture, feveral of which grow to timber- 
rrees ; others ate of great value to the'bafkeT- 
makers, being planted in murfhy grounds, 
kept to low (tools to produce a crop of (hoots 
or twigs to cut annually, for all kinds of 
wicker-work ; and others planted in fitnilar 
lituations being i'uffercd to grow larger, to 
cut every three, or five, or fix years for poles, 
ufeful for various purpofes : and for garden 
culture, fome particular forts may be intro- 
duced thinly in large plantations for variety ; 
and fomc forts of the ofier kinds fhould be 
planted in fome moift place, to furniflt twigs 
for tying various garden articles. 

The principal tree kinds in England are, 

1. Salix caprea. 

Common Sallow 7'ree.] Grows but to a mo- 
derate height, having fmooth, dark - green, 
brittle branches ; oval, waved, rough leaves, 
hdented at top, and woolly underneath. 

Varieties.] Oblong, acutc-pointcd-lcaved — 
lilvfcr-ftripecl-leavcd. 

It grows abundantly in this country, but 
more frequently in dry than moift lituations ; 
is of a brittle nature, ib is unfit for the bniket- 
tnakcrs ■, but will fcrve for poles, flakes, And 
lop for fire-wood, aiid its timber is good 
for (nany purpofes. 

2. Salix alba. 

White, or Jilvery-lcaveil Willow."] Grows 
to a great height, and conlidcrablc bulk, hav- 
ing 
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ing fmooth pale gieen fhoots-j long, fpear- 
fhaped, acuminated, fawed,filvcry-whitc leaves, 
being downy on both fides, with' glands below 
the ferratures. 

This is the common White Willow, which 
grows abundantly about towns and villages, 
and by the fides of rivers and brooks, &c. 

3. Salix vltellina. 

Yellow, or Golden Willow. ,] Grows but to a 
moderate height, having yellow, very pliant 
flioots, oval, acute, ferrated, very fmooth 
leaves, with the ferratures cartillaginous, and 
with callous punctures on the foot-ftalks. 

4. Salix purpurea. 

Purple Norfolk, or Red Willow.] Grows to 
a large height, having long, reddi/h, very 
pliable fhoots, and long, fpear-fhaped, ferrated, 
fmooth leaves, the lower ones being oppofite. 

5. Salix viminalis. 

OJicr Willow.] Grows but a moderate 
height, having flender lod-like branches, very 
long, pliant, greenilh /hoots, and very long, 
narrow, fpear-fhaped, -acute, almoft entire 
leaves, hoary and iilky underneath. 

6. Salix amygdalina. 

Mmond-lcavcd Willow.'] Grows to a mid- 
dling height, with long, flexible, light-green 
branches and flioots ; fpear-fhaped, ferrated, 
fmooth, fliining-green leaves, on fhort foot- 
ftalks, having trapcza-fliaped ftipulae. 

7. Salix pentandria. 

Pentandrous, Broad-leaved, Sweet-fcented 
Willow.] Grows to fome confiderable ftature, 
having brownifii -green branches ; oblong, 
broad, ferrated, fmooth, fweet-fcented leaves, 
finning above ; and pentandrous flowers. 

8. Salix triandria. 

Triandroits Willow. ] Grows to a large fta- 
ture, having numerous, erect, grcyifh-grcen 
branches, and pliant flioots ; oblong, acute- 
pointed, ferrated, fmooth, (hining-green leaves, 
eared at the bafe ; and triandrous flowers. 

9. Salix frag'dis. 

Fragile, or Crack Willow.] Riles to a mid- 
dling ftature, with brownilh, very fragile, or 
brittle branches, long, oval-lanceolate, fawed, 
fmooth leaves of a lh 111 ing- green on both fides, 
having dcntatcd-glandular footdalks. 

This fort in particular being exceedingly 
fragile, fo that it cafily cracks and breaks, is 
unfit for culture in ofier grounds. 

10. Salix hajlata. 

Hajiatcd-lcavcd Willow.] Grows to a mid- 
dling lize, with long, green, pliable (hoots ; 
f\ib-oval, acute, ferrated, fmooth, clofc-fit- 
ting leaves, having heart-fhaped flipula:. 

11. Salix Helix. 

Dwarf fellow Willow.] Grows but to a 
very moderate Mature, having a yellow, rough- , 
barked trunk, with brownilh branches; and | other water 



narrow, lanceolate, ferrated, fmooth, blueifh- 
green leaves, the upper ones obliquely oppo- 
fite. 

12. Salix Babylonica. 
Babylonian pendulous Salix, commonly called 
Weeping Willow.] Grows to a largifh fize, 
having numerous, long, flender, flexible, pen- 
dulous branches, hanging down loofely all 
around in a curious manner, and long, narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, ferrated, fmooth leaves. 

This curious Willow is a narive of the Eaft, 
and is retained in our hardy plantations for 
ornament, and exhibits a rnoft agreeable va- 
riety ; particularly when difpofed fingly by 
the verges of any piece of water, or in fpaci- 
ous openings of grafs ground. 

Other principal Willows, diflinguiflied by 
the following Names. — Sound-growing Nor- 
folk Willow— Upland red Willow.— Broad- 
leaved Flanders Willow — Swallow-tail Wil- 
low—Dutch Ofier— Wire Ofier, &c. with 
fome other varieties, particularly of the Ofier 
kinds, found principally in the ofier-grounds 
for the bafket-makers, diftinguifhed by dif- 
ferent names, in different places. 

The mode of flowering of all the forts of 
Willows is, in amentums, or katkins from the 
fides of the branches, being male and female 
in different katkins on feparate trees ; ripen-' 
ing in March and April. 

All the above fpecies and varieties of Salix 
are of the tree kind, very hardy, and remark- 
ably fall growers, and feveral of them attain a 
confiderable ftature, when permitted to run 
up to ftandards, which frequently grow forty 
or fifty feet high, in twenty or thirty years, 
having proponionably large trunks ; though 
fome forts are apt to decay on the fides, when 
large, and others will remain found to a con- 
fiderable age and bulk : but all the forts may 
be eafily railed from cuttings, both as ftand- 
ards for timber; or kept down to underwood, 
and dwarf ftocks for producing rods and twigs; 
or formed into pollards, or half'-ftandards for 
loppings. 

Moil of the forts grow naturally in Eng- 
land, &c. in great abundance, except the 
Triandrous and Haftated Willows, which grow 
chiefly in Switzerland ; and the Weeping Wil- 
low is a native of the End ; but are all hardy 
enough to grow any where. 

They are moilly of the aquatic tribe, as 
being generally the mod abundant, and of 
inoft prolpcrous growth in watery «r moid, fi- 
tuations ; they however will grow freelv al- 
oft any where, in any common foil and ex- 
pofure ; but grow ronfiderably the farted and 
(Irongcft in low moid land, particularly mnrihy 
i, by the verges of rivers, brooks, and 
" ; likewife along the fides of \va- 
6 K wrv 
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tcry ditches, &c. which places often lying 
wafte, may be employed to good advantage, 
in plantations of willows, for different pur- 
pofes. — Some for ftandards to grow to tim- 
ber, fome to form Ofier beds, and kept down 
to ftools, a foot high, to furnjfh an annual 
cutting of rods or twigs, for the bafket-makers ; 
which, being cut every year, pay well for the 
ground and trouble ; others difpofed in under- 
wood plantations to furnifh poles, for cutting 
every three, four, five, or fix years, for vari- 
ous ufes ; and fome planted alfo for pollards, 
forming ftems, eight or nine feet high ; which, 
branching out numeroufly above, at that 
height, furnith a lopping every four, five, or 
fix years, both for poles, and for faggot wood 
to burn. For all of which purpofes- they 
may be raifed expeditioufly by cuttings either 
of the young (hoots, one or two feet long, or 
large truncheons or poles, of from three or 
four to eight or ten feet in length, efpecially 
if planted in moid places ; for the cuttings of 
thefe trees are remarkably free of growth, fo 
as fometimes, when any are occasionally ufed 
for common hedge-ftakes, they ftrike root freely 
and grow up to large trees. 

For ornamental purpofes in gardening, may 
introduce any of the forts in large, hardy plan- 
tations for variety, as aforefaid ; but more par- 
ticularly the white Willow, yellow Willow, 
purple Willow, pentandrous fweet Willow, 
almond-leaved, and weeping Willow, being 
difpofed thinly in large out-plantations, will 
effect an agreeable diverfity : but the Baby- 
lonian, or weeping Willow, for its curious 
pendulous growth, demands culture in every 
pleafure garden of any tolerable extent ; and 
which, for the general part, Ihould be difpofed 
fingly or detached, both, by the lide of wa- 
ter, and in fpacious opens of grafs ground ; 
alfo near grottoes, cafcades, caves, ruins, &c. 
in all of which, it will cfTecl a mod agreeable 
variety, with its numerous, llcncler, pendu- 
lous branches, bending arch-ways all around, 
terminated by very numerous, long, (len- 
der, flexible, hanging (hoots ; iikewile plan- 
tations of all the forts of Willow in aflcm- 
blage with poplars, birch, and other aquatic 
trees, may be formed in any low, fwampy, 
(pongy, or watery fituution, where other trees 
will not thrive, and they will divcrfify, and 
ornament the premifes, or fome to cut occa- 
fionally for profit, in fmaller or larger growth, 
as may be required. 

Likcwifc lor garden-culture, fliould intro- 
duce fome of the heft Olicr kinds, which arc 
of great ufe for tying and binding particular 
articles j fuch as for tying the branches of 
efpaiicis tiecs to the ircillago ; likcwifc in the 
7 



nurferies for binding bundles of trees for fend- 
ing to a diftance ; and in the raarket-gardens- 
for binding their ware in bunches for market, 
fuch as celery, turneps, cole-worts, leeks, 
horfe-radilh, &c. as pra&ifed by the London 
gardeners ; alfo for tying up the leaves of ear- 
ly cabbages, &c. to facilitate their cabbaging 
and whitening in the heart ; they are likewifc 
ufeful for making and mending garden baf- 
kets occafionally ; therefore it is proper, for 
all of thofe purpofes, to plant a quantity of 
cuttings, of the beft Ofier kinds, in lomc 
moift lituation, near water if poffible, keep- 
ing them low, and they will furninH a crop- 
of twigs annually ; a quantity of which being 
cut in winter, and tied in bundles, may be 
preferved for ufe all die year, which, when 
become dry, they being thrown into water 
will fupple them for ufe. 

Method of Propagation and Culture. 
All the forts of Willows are propagated ex- 
peditioully by cuttings both of the young 
ihoots of one or two years old, in lengths of 
half a yard or two or three feet ; and thofe of 
feveral years growth in truncheons or poles,, 
of from three or four, to eight or ten feet 
long, according to the purpofes for which they 
are defigned, as mentioned below ; all o£ 
which will moft readily ftrike root, efpecially 
in low moift foils : and the feafon for planting 
them is any time in open weather, from- 
October until February ; though February 
and March is a very eligible feafon : having 
generally a long iron-fhod dibble for planting 
the fmaller cuttings, and an iron crow for 
making holes for the larger fets, or make holes 
with a fpade for very large long pole-cuttings; 
though fome ufe no inftrument in planting the 
fmaller cuttings, but (harpen the ends of them, 
and thruft them into the ground, efpecially in 
foft land ; but as this method is apt to force off 
the bark from the lower part of the cutting, it 
is therefore beft to cut the bottom of each cut- 
ting even, and plant them with fome inftru- 
ment, as above. 

They are planted for different purpofes ; as- 
for timber trees — to form ofier grounds — to. 
cut for poles — pollards for lopping, &c. So 
the cuttings mull be prepared and planted ac- 
cording as directed below, under their refpec- 
tivc heads. 

For timber trees. — The timber of Willows 
is cftcemed for feveral purpofes,. it being very 
white, of a fine grain, fmooth, and takes ;i 
good poliih, which rcndeis it proper for ma- 
ny light articles : and, to raife them for tim- 
ber chufc the larger growing forts, fuch as 
the white, yellow, and purple, or red wil- 
lows, occ. taking cuttings of the ftrong young 
moots, 
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flioots, which may be planted at once where 
they are to remain, in any low" mar/hy (itua- 
tion, where they will grow amazingly faft. 

Having, however, prepared the ground, by 
proper digging, or ploughing, as may be moft 
convenient, and the fituation admits; then 
provide a quantity of cuttings of ftrong young 
Ihoots, of one or two years growth, cut to 
half a yard, or two feet lengths, which plant 
in rows, only fix feet afunder, and three or 
four diftant in the rows, that they may draw 
each other up fall in growth, and allow for a 
gradual thinning, inferring each cutting two 
parts of three into the ground, by the method 
before obferved ; they wilj foon emit roots, 
and moot ftrongly at top in fpring and fummer, 
obferving that to have them run up with clean 
ftcms for full ftandards, clear all away but 
one of the ftrongeft leading /boots for a ftem, 
which fuffer to run up always at full length in 
its future growth; remarking that in a few 
years, when the trees approach one another, 
they lhould be thinned, which thinnings will 
ferve for poles for feveral ufes, repeating the 
work of thinning in a few years more, accord- 
ing as the branches of the different trees in- 
terfere, leaving them at laft about twelve or 
fifteen feet afunder, to attain full growth : 
thus they will draw each other up very expe- 
ditioufly with ftraight handfome ftems, forty 
or fifty feet high or more; and in twenty or 
thirty years, will be fit to fell for timber. 

For Ofier Grounds. Ofier grounds are 

plantations of ofier Willows, in low ftools, for 
producing twigs annually for the bafket mak- 
ers, being formed in any low, fwampy, marihy 
or watery fituation, planted with cuttings of 
the bell ofiers, and other moft pliant forts of 
Willows, in rows two or three feet afunder, 
and always kept to low ftools a foot high, 
order to force out a more plentiful annual crop 
of twigs and rods, proper for ufe in one fummer' 
growth, of from three or four, to fix or eight 
feet long, of a pliant tough nature, fit for work- 
ing into all kinds of balkct and wicker-work, 
which being cut annually in witltcr or fpring, 
arc worth from five or fix, to eight or ten 
pounds an acre per annum : fo that, ofier 
plantations being thus formed in any low, wa- 
tery, wafte land, incapable of yielding other 
produce to perfection, will turn out to great 
advantage ; and, if near any navigable river, 
for the convenience of water carriage, it will 
trill be more advantageous : on which conli- 
deration, very large tracts of walte, boggy 
grounds and illands, along the river of Thames, 
at e employed in ofier grounds, for the Loudon 
confmnption. 



Therefore, making choice of any conveni- 
ent, low, moift fituation, let it be digged or 
ploughed, for the reception of the .ofiers : then, 
in the proper feafon before-mentioned, gather 
a fufficient quantity of ofier fets of different 
forts/ which muft be cuttings of the one or 
two years old (hoots; cut into two feet, or 
two feet and half lengths ; thefe being provid- 
ed, then draw lines for planting them, two feet 
and half diftance, inferring each cutting ten or 
twelve to fifteen inches into the ground, 
leaving the reft out to form the ftool, and let 
them be two feet and half diftance in each row : 
having thus formed the plantation, the cut- 
tings will root firmly in the fpring, and (hoot 
at top tolerably ftrong in fummer, each ftool 
generally throwing out feveral (hoots, of an 
erect growth ; obferving, during this firft 
fummer, to keep down all large weeds, that 
the ftools may have full fcope to produce the 
firft (hoots as ftrong as poffible, which, by 
the end of autumn, will probably be advancei 
fome conliderable length ; and if much want- 
ed, may be cut in the following winter or 
fpring; though, for a full plantation, they 
ftiould generally be fuffered to continue their 
growth for two years, till the ftools are firmly- 
rooted and become ftrong ; then cut down 
all the tops clofe to the head of the ftools ; 
they will ferve for poles, &e. next year the 
ftools will (hoot out ftrong, a numerous crop 
of twigs and rods, fit for cutting for the baf- 
ket-makers in winter following ; and, the 
ftools (till remaining, furnifh an annual crop> 
fit for cutting every winter, which (hould be 
cut down always to the head of the ftool, as 
juft above obferved ; forting the twigs in fizes, 
tie them in bundles, and ftack them up for ufe. 

To cut for Poles. Willow poles are ufe- 

ful for various hulbandry purpofes ; fuch as 
for handles for implements, and for making 
hurdles, Sec. and plantations of ftools may 
be made in any wafte, watery places, or along 
the fides of brooks, rivers, watery ditches, 
and other fimilar fituations, as before obferved, 
to cut every three, or four, or five, or fix 
years, according to the purpofes for which 
they may be required. 

for this purpofe, procure a quantity of fets, 
of two year old (hoots, in cuttings about two 
feet anil half long; plant them in rows, a yard 
afunder, introducing ouch cutting two parts 
of three into the ground i they will all readily 
grow, and each lend out feveral erect (hoots, 
vhich, in three or four years, will become 
iarge poles fit to cut for ufe. 

Or large cuttings or truncheons, three or 
four feet long, thrufl down along the fides of 
6 K 2 rivers, 
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rivers, brooks, ditches, &c. they will take 
root, and ihoot out ftrongly at top for poles, 
as above. 

To form pollard Standards.— Willow pol- 
lards are common almoft every where, they 
being railed commonly from large fets or cut- 
tings of poles, three yards long, or more, 
planted along the fides of rivulets or watery 
ditches, &c. and that being generally topped 
or diverted of the leading moot, they do not 
run up with tall ftems, but branch out all 
around, at feven or eight feet height, into 
many erect branches, which, in four, five, 
or fix years, being lopped down to the head 
of the ftem, ferve for poles, for hurdles, &c. 
alfo for fuel, as before obferved ; and the pol- 
lards ihooting out again, they in this manner 
ruruifh a lopping every fifth, fixth, or feventh 
year, and thereby prove very profitable for 
many purpofes. 

The fets or cuttings for raifing thefe pol- 
lards may be obtained in plenty from the 
loppings of any old pollard Willows, &c. 
chufing the large ftraight poles, cut about fe- 
ven or eight to nine or ten feet lengths, ac- 
cording as they may occur, which muft be 
planted either with an iron crow, or fome fi- 
milar implement, driven into the ground to 
make wide holes, two feet or two and a hall 
deep, for their reception ; or, if the ground isim- 
pliant and ftubborn, muft dig holes with a ipade 
that depth, planting one fet in each hole, plac- 
ing them a foot and half at leaft, to two feet 
and half in the ground, leaving fix, feven or 
eight above for a ftem : thus, thefe fets, though 
io large and long, if planted in moift places, 
will readily ftrike root, and moot out at top 
the following fpring and fummer, into many 
ered branches, which, after four or five years' 
growth, become fit to lop for poles, &c. and 
ihe trees v> ill thus continue to afford a lop- 
ping every fifth, fixth, or feventh year; or 
may grow larger, according to the purpoks 
for which the loppings may be wanted. 

To form Hedges. Sometimes Willow 

hedges are raifed in fome outward place, along 
ditch fides, or clfcwhcrc, when defigned to 
form either a fence, blind, or Ihchcr expe- 
ditioufly; which is calily effected by cut- 
tings, cither of Itrong young (hoots, cut in- 
to two or three feet lengths, and planted in a 
row half a foot afunder, and twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep ; or with larger trun- 
cheons of l'cvcral years' growth, cut into fets, 
two, three, four, or five fect long or more; 
and in cither talc, that when the fets have 
m:ide, the firfi years (hoot, the fiioots may be 
plalhcd together in winter, both to ftiffen the 
bedge and give it a thickci form : afterwards 



it may be kept regular by clipping it annually, 
or may be fuffcred to take its own natural 
growth, as occafion fhall require. 

Oblcrve, however, that to form a Willow 
hedge, as foon as polfible, you may ufe large 
ftraight lets, of five or fix. feet long, and plant 
thern chequer-ways, placing each fet half a 
yard in the ground, leaving three or four feet 
above ; which, being arranged crofs one ano- 
ther in the above-mentioned chequer manner, 
and ranged all an equal height, they will at 
once form a good firm fence, immediately 
fcncible againft cattle. 

Or, where a fpeedy fence is wanted, by 
way of blind orlhelter, may procure a quan- 
tity of loppings, five, fix, or feven feet long, 
well furniflied with lateral branches to the bot- 
tom, and planted in a deepifh trench, pretty 
clofe together, they will grow and form a fort 
of fence diredr ly. 

To furnijh Twigs for Garden Ufe.— Olier 
twigs being ufeful in many gardens for various 
tyings, as we before obferved, it is eligible to 
cultivate a few of the beft oliers in moft gar- 
dens, to fumifh a fupply for the different pur- 
pofes ; chufing fome moift fituation, or near 
any watery ditch, or other water in any by 
place, or where moft convenient : and, hav- 
ing procured a quantity of the moft pliant 
kind of Olier fets, cuttings of young flioots r 
half a yard or two feet long, which plant in 
the place allotted in rows, planting or thruft- 
ing them two parts of three into the ground ; 
they will grow freely, and furniih plenty of 
twigs every year, managing them as obferved 
for thofe of the OJter Ground. 

As to the culture of all the above different 
plantations of Willows, they require but lit- 
tle ; which is principally the keeping down 
large weeds the firft and fecond year after 
planting, which is more particularly rcquifite 
in the plantations of young low cuttings, till 
they are a little advanced in growth. 

For Nurfery Colle£lions. — -Collections of the 
different forts of Willows (hould alfo be kept 
in all nurfery grounds, both public nurfcrics 
for falc, and in private nurfcrics, to fupply 
plantations occalionally, raifing them gene- 
rally from young cuttings, of a year or two 
old, in half yard or two feet lengths, and 
planted in rows, two or three feet afunder, to 
grow till wanted. 
SALLAD HERBS. 

Various forts of cfculcnt herbs of different 
genera are ufed for fallading, which by dif- 
ferent fowings, plantings, &cc. arc obtained 
at all times of the year ; but the moft gene- 
rally cflccmcd forts may be coinprifed under 
the following three heads — Large Principal 
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Sallad- Herbs— Small Sal/ad Herbs.— Occaft- 
onal Sallad Herbs. 

Large Principal Sallad Herbs. — Thefe con - 
fift chiefly of three principal forts, viz. lettuce, 
all the varieties eftimable as the moft generally 
ufeful of the large fallad plants, — endive, ail 
the different forts — and celery, all the varie- 
ties — which three principal forts are all raifed 
from feed, by different fowings and tranf- 
plantings, and are in beft perfe&ion for ufe 
•when arrived to full growth: either of which 
may be eaten as a Sallad alone, or all of thefe 
forts'mixed together, or any, or all of them 
mixed with a proper quantity of fmall fal- 
lading, or other Sallad Herbs occasionally : 
but with fmall fallading in particular is very 
eligible in winter and fpring; as the fmall 
fallading, being of a warm nature, ren- 
ders the Sallad more grateful and whole- 
fome. Lettuce is generally efteemed as the 
moft material Sallad Herb, for general ufe, at 
moft times of the year, but particularly in 
fummer, when full grown and firmly cab- 
baged ; but by feveral fowings and tranfplan- 
tations at different times, from January and 
February, until September or October, in dif- 
ferent fituations, according tc the feafon, the 
plants may be obtained in tolerable plenty al- 
moftthe year round, but alwavs more finely 
cabbaged in fummer than in winter. And as 
to the endive and celery, they are excellent 
for autumn and winter Sallads; they being in 
full perfection in' September, October, and 
November, when they will be full grown and 
finely blanched, and they often continue in 
tolerable perfection all winter and fpring. — 
But for other particulars, together with the 
method of culture of thefe three, principal 
Sallad Herbs, fee their rcfpeclivc genera, 
LActuca, Cichorium, andAPiUM. 

Small Sallad Herbs. — The principal forts, 
denominated Small Sallad Herbs, are crefles, 
muftard, radifh, rape, and turnep, alfo lap- 
cabbage-lettuce : in all of which herbs, confi- 
dercd as fmall fallading, the young leaves are 
the ufeful part for that purpofe and arc al- 
ways in beft perfection when quite young, 
or only a few days, or a week or two old at 
moft, efpecially the firft five of thefe forts, 
whilft in their firuVlcavcs; cutting them up, 
ftalks and top together, clofc to the ground, 
as when ihcy are thus quite young they cat 
exceeding tender, with an agreeably warm 
relifli, for they being moftly of fo warm a 
nature, that if fullered to grow old for fallad- 
ing, they would cat very hot and difagrccably 
ftrong-taftcd, but being ufed when quite 

Jroung, as above; whilft they remain of a pa- 
atably warm rclifh, they are highly proper 



to mix in all winter and fpring Sallads' in par- 
ticular, though many people are fond of them, 
at moft times of the year,, and many often 
ufe them alone, particularly in. winter and 
fpring; they, however,- are preferable when 
mixed with lettuce and the other large fal- 
lading. 

All thefe fmall Sallad Herbs are raifed from 
feed, which, for die purpofe of fallading, are 
fown at all times of the year, when they are 
required, in the open ground in the fpring and 
fummer, and in winter under frames and 
glafles, and occafionally in hot-beds ; and 
where a conftant fupply is wanted, a repeti- 
tion of fowings is requifite every week, ten 
days, or a fortnight, being fown generally in 
(hallow flat drills, each fort feparate, very 
thick, and only juft covered with earth. But 
for the particular culture of thefe herbs for 
fallading, fee the article Small Sallad Herbs. 

Occajional Sallad Herbs. — This head com- 
prehends feveral other plants that may come 
under the denomination of Sallad Herbs,, but 
not being fo eftimable for general ufe as the 
former forts, are only ufed occafionally, viz. 
Corn Sallad, or lamb's lettuce — purflane— 
fpear-mint — water-crefs — borage and bo- 
rage-flowers — nafturtium-flowers and' young 
leaves — chervil — burnet; and fometimes red- 
cabbage— radiflies— red beet-root— finochia, or 
Azorian fennel — forrel — tarragon — young 
onions — cives — and fometimes liorfe-radiih, 
incorporated with other herbs ; moft of which 
forts are occafionally ufed both in cpmpoli- 
tion with other Sallad Herbs, and fome' ufed 
alone as a Sallad, fuch as red-cabbage, water- 
crefs, young borage, &c. they are moftly 
hardy plants raifed in the full ground ,• and as 
each of which requires a particular mode of 
culture, we refer to their refpedtive genera, 
where their peculiar ufes as" Sallad Herbs, &c. 
methods of propagation and culture, are fully- 
explained. 

SALSOLA, Glafs-wort, and' Stone-crop- 
tree. 

This genus is compofed of herbaceous an- 
nuals and perennials of but little merit as gar- 
den plants, and one (hrubby ever-green, pro- 
per for the Ihrubbery. 
, Oafs and order, Pentandria D'tgynia. 

CJtaraclers.] Calyx, five oval permanent 
leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamiua, 
five very fhort filaments inferted into the divi- 
fions of the calyx. Pistillum, a round 
germcn, a double, or a tripartite ftyle, and 
recurved ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval 
unilocular capfule lodged in the calyx, having 
one large feed. 

There are many herbaceous fpecies, and 
fomc 
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latter 
in the 



fome of fhtubby gTowth; one of the 
being the only fort generally cultivated ii 
EnglHh gardens, viz. 
S alsol a fmticofa. 

Shrubby Glafs-wort, commonly called Stone- 
crop tree.] Rifes with a ihrubby eredt. ftem, 
branching numerous and erectly, four of five 
feet high, dofely garnifhed with very fmall 
obtufc Hefhy leaves, like the common Stone- 
crop on the walls. 

This fpecies inhabits the fea-fhores in Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, &c. but is retained 
in many curious gardeus, in the ever-green 
collection, to adorn the fhrubbery compart- 
ments, allowing it generally a fheltered fitua- 



The propagation of this ever-green is by 
fuckers, layers, and cuttings ; many Hems ge- 
nerally riiing from the root, which may be 
divided in autumn or winter, into fo many 
feparatc plants ; and layers or cuttings of the 
young branches in autumn or fpring will be 
well rooted by autumn following. 
SALVIA, Sage, Clary, &c. 
It comprehends undcr-llnubby, herbaceous, 
and ihrubby plants, both for the kitchen gar- 
den, pleafure-ground, and green-houfe, gar- 
nifhed moftly with fpear-fhaped.^oval, and ob- 
long leaves, and fmall, monopetalous, ringent 
flowers, generally terminating the branches in 
whorled fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diandria JWonogynia. 
Characters.} Calyx is monophyllous, 
wide at the mouth, and bilabiated — Corolla 
is monopetalous, tubulous below and ringent 
above, having the upper lip concave and in- 
dented, and the under one broad and trifid. 
Stamina, two fhort filaments, fplit into two 
parts, one of which fupports the antheras. 
Pistillum, a quadrifid germen, a long llen- 
der Ityle, and bind fligina. Pericarpium. 
none ; four roundilh feeds lodged in the calyx, 
To this genus Salvia, is now joined Scla- 
rta, or common Garden Clary, and Hormi- 
num, or Wild Clary, 8cc. amounting in the 
whole to above thirty fpecies, though not half 
fo many that merit culture, as garden plants, 
confifting of hardy undcr-fhrubby, and her- 
baceous perennials for the open ground, and 
ihrubby evergreen* lor the green-houfe. 
Hardy under-Jtmibhy kinds. 
Under this head is comprehended the com- 
mon Sage ot the kitchen garden, having many 
varieties ; all undcr-lhrubby perennials, origi- 
nally exotics from the fouthcrn parts of Eu- 
rope, but arc all hardy enough to fuccccd hctc 
in (he open air, the year round, 
i. Salvia officinalis. 

Common officinal Sage.} Rifcs with (liort, 



undcr-fhrubby, hairy (terns, branching nurae- 
rouffy from the bottom, two feet high, or more, 
forming a very bufby head; fpear-maped-oval, 
entire, {lightly crenated, rough leaves, and 
the branches terminated by fpikes of blueiih 
flowers, having acute cups. 

Varieties.] Common culinary red Sage, be- 
ing of a black-red colour — green broad-leaved 
balfamic Sage— Broad-leaved, hoary, balfamic 
Sage, having generally the broadeft leaves of 

all the forts, {landing on long fool-ftalks 

Wormwood Sage. — Narrow -leaved hoary 
Sage, commonly called Sage of Virtue, -hav- 
ing the bafe of the leaves fometimes auricu- 
lared, or indented in form of ears, and fome- 
times not eared — Lavender-leaved Sage — Va- 
riegated green Sage — Variegated red Sage. 

They all Sower in June and July, and are 
fometimes fucceeded by ripe feed in autumn. 

This fpecies and varieties are all very hardy 
plants, perennial in root, ftcm, and branches, 
and retain their leaves the year round. They 
are plants of fovereign virtue, as the name 
imports, and the leaves are the only ufeful 
parr, being proper for various culinary pur- 
poses, and for medical ufes ; are alfo often 
ufed in the manner of tea, by way of medi- 
cine, and eaten with bread and butter, and 
ufed for making fage-cheefe, &c. thefc plants, 
therefore, demand culture in every, family- 
garden ; and any, or all the forts may be cul- 
tivated for ufe, they poflfefiing nearly all the 
fame quality; but the red Sage is the mod 
commonly cultivated for general kitchen pur- 
poles ; and the broad-leaved hoary Sage, and 
the Sage of Virtue, is often preferred for tea 
and other medical ufes, though it is probable 
any of the forts may be equally eligible, as 
being all varieties of one fpecies. 

Hardy herbaceous kinds. 
There arc many herbaceous fpecies of Sal- 
via, fome of which formerly compofed dif- 
ferent genera, fuch as Sclarea, or Garden 
Clary, and Horminum, or Wild Clary, &c. 
mofUy originally of foreign growth, but grow 
freely in our gardens in the open ground; 
though they poflefs no great merit, exceptone 
for culinary and medical ufe ; and the others 
principally as plants of variety, and confift of 
ncnnials, perennials, and annuals, garniflied 
inoltly with broad rough leaves. 
The mod noted fpecies arc, 
%. Salvia Sclarea. (Biennial). 
(Sclarea)— or common Garden Clary."} Hath 
a fibrated biennial root, crowned with broad ob- 
long, hcatt-formcd, fcrnitcd, wrinkled, rough, 
hairy leaves ; upright, thick ftems, two or 
three feet high, branching oppofiiely, having 
all the branches terminated by large, loofe, 
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whorled fpikes of pale blue flowers, attended 
by concave, acuminated, bra&eal leaves longer 
than the corolla and calyx. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved— Long-leaved — 
Moft wrinkled-leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties are biennials, 
have all large, thick, woolly leaves, that im- 
part a ftrong difagreeable odour, and are the 
ufefut part of the plants, which are cultivated 
in kitchen gardens, for fome domeftjc ufes, 
and medicinally by infufion, and deco&ibris 
both inwardly and outwardly ; the plants be- 
ing raifed from feed annually, and planted 
out a foot and half afunder, they fpread out 
into large leaves for ufe, till next fummcr ; 
when they {hoot up into {talk for flower and 
feed, then totally perifti. 

3. Salvia verbenaca. (Perennial.) 

Common Wild Clary.] Hath a fibrated per- 
ennial root, oblong, finuated, ferrated, 
wrinkled leaves, arid decimated ftems, a foot 
long, terminated by whorled fpikes of fmall 
blue flowers, having the corolla narrower than 
the calyx. 

It grows wild in England, &c. its virtues 
are fuppqfed nearly the fame as the garden 
clary ; and the feed being of a vifcous nature, 
is" fometimes ufed for clearing the eye from 
any moat that happens to fall into it, putting 
one of the feeds into one corner, and moving 
it about, the duft flicking thereto, removes it 
out of the eye. 

4. Salvia indica. (Perennial.) 
Indian Clary with a variegated Flower."] 

Hath a fibrated perennial root, upright four- 
cornered ftems, three or four feet high, heart- 
fhapcd, acutely- crenated leaves, the upper 
ones feflile, and half the upper part of the 
flalks adorned with blue variegated flowers, in 
remote whorls. 

. 5. Salvia glutinofa. (Perennial.) 

Glutinous yelloiv Clary.] Hath a ftrong, fi- 
brated, perennial root ; heart-fliaped, lagit- 
tated, acutely ferrated, glutinous leaves, up- 
right four-cornered, glutinous ftems, three or 
four feet high, terminated by fpikes of yel- 
low flowers^ in clofe whorls. 

6. Salvia Hortninum. (Annual.) 

Galeated Horminum — tr Purple-temped an- 
nual Clary.] Riles with upright ftalks, a foot 
and half high, obtufe crenated leaves, and the 
ftnlks terminated by whorled fpikes of fmall 
purpliflv flowers, with coloured braiSleal leaves 
at top. 

Varieties.] With purple tops — with red tops. 

All thefc herbaceous fpecies flower mofily 
in June, and the feeds ripen in Autumn. 

They are all hardy enough to grow in any 
common foil, the fiift of which being for the 



kitchen-garden, and the others to increafe the, 
variety of the herbaceous colle&ion. 

Tender flirubby kinds for the Green-houfe. 
Coiififts of four or five fhrubby ever-green 
plants of the Sage kinds, natjves of different 
warm countries, and retained here in pur 
green-houfe collections for variety. 

7. Salvia mexicana. 

Shrubby Mexican Sage.] Rifes with a 
fhrubby branchy Item, eight or ten feet high ; 
having four-cornered, purplifh branches ; oval 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and ferrated ; 
and clofe fpikes of blue flowers at the ends of 
the branches. 

8. Salvia africana. 

Shrubby African Sage.] Rifes with a fhrub- 
by branching ftem, four or five feet high ; 
roundifh ferrated grey leaves, truncated and 
indented at the bafe ; and whorled fpikes of 
blue flowers towards the ends of the branches. 

9. Salvia aurea. 

Golden African Sage.] Rifes with a fhrubby 
branching ftem, fix or feven feet high ; 
roundifh entire leaves, truncated and indent- 
ed at the bafe ; and fhort fpikes of golden- 
coloured flowers at the ends of the branches. 

10. Salvi A pomef era. 
Pomiferous or Apple-bearing Sage of Crete.] 

Rifes with a fhrubby branchy ftemi four or 
five feet high, fpear — ill aped - oval, entire, 
flightly crenated, hoary leaves, and fpikes of 
blue flowers, having obtufe cups. 

The branches of this fort have fometimes 
glandular protuberances as big as apples j 
hence the name Pomiferous Sage. 
H. Salvia canarienjis. 
Canary Sage.] Rifes with a fhrubby branch- 
ing downy ftem, garnifhed with haftated-tri- 
angular, obtufe, crenated leaves ; and whorled 
fpikes of blue flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

All the above fpecies of Salvia, both hardv 
and tender kinds, are principally of the ver- 
ticillate tribe, or fuch as produce their flowers 
in a verticillus, or whorls round the ftalks," 
fome having the whorls {landing almoft clofe, 
others placed remote (fee Verticillatus- 
and Vkrticillus) ; and the flowers are all 
monopetulous and ringent, generally fmall, 
but numerous in each fpikc. See the Cha- 
rafters^ &c. 

All the under-fhrubby and fhrubby kinds, 
both hardy and tender forts, are durable in 
root, flem, and branches, and remain in leaf 
the year round. 

But the herbaceous kinds are furnifhed with 
ftems only in fummcr. 

The Salvia Officinalis, or common Sage 
and varieties, confidered as culinary ami me- 
dical 
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dical plants, merit culture in every kitchen- 
garden, allowing them a moderately dry foil, 
and funny fituation, to enable them to fiand 
the winter more effectually ; for if planted in 
moiftor fliady places, they are liable to fuffer 
by fevere frofls : they are eafily raifed from 
flips, as hereafter directed, and afterwards 
planted in rows a foot and half afunder ; in 
which they will grow large bufhy plants, and 
remain feveral years, furnifhing leaves plenti- 
fully the year round ; which are proper for 
ufe, both frefh gathered from the plants, and 
when dried; though for culinary purpofes, 
they are beft when frefh gathered, either ga- 
thering the leaves diftinct, or taking the final! 
young fide-fhoots or rops and leaves together, 
flipping cr cutting them off: and towards the 
latter end of fummer, about July or Augufr, 
gather a quantity to dry, both for culinary 
ufe in winter, and to ufe for fage tea in the 
fame feafon, where required : being care- 
ful in all the gatherings not to flump them too 
clofe, particularly in autumn and winter. 

But the varieties of the common Sage may 
alfo be employed to diverfify the fronts of 
fmall fhruhher'y crumps, &c. particularly the 
variegated kinds. 

As to the merit of the herbaceous kinds, 
die Garden Clary being a culinary and medi- 
cal herb, mufr be Rationed in the kitchen gar- 
den ; and all the others, being confidcred prin- 
cipally as plants of variety, as aforefaid, 
may be employed to diverfify any of the com- 
partments of the pleafure ground ; all of 
which herbaceous kinds are eafily raifed from 
feed ; and the fcedlings, when two or three 
inches high, fhould be planted out. See their 
Propagatiw, &c. 

And as to the tender fhrubby kinds, they 
requiring (belter from froft, mull be kept al- 
ways in pots, in order for moving to a green- 
houl'e in winter; and as being elegant ever- 
greens, they will effect an agreeable variety 
among the exotics of that confervatory. 
Propagat ion and general Culture of the common 
Sage kinds. 

The propagation of all the varieties of com- 
mon S<ige is effected plentcoufly by flips or 
cuttings of the young Ihoots from the fides 
of the branches;— alio fometimcs by bottom, 
rooted off-fcts, &c. and may alfo be raifed 
from feed. 

By flipf or cuttings.— The flips both of the 
former and fame year's growth, planted in 
April or May, will readily grow. Slips of the 
former year's fhoot may be obtained plentifully 
any lime in fpring, but fhould not be planted 
earlier than April ; w hich however, if planted 
any time in .April or early in May, they will 



root freely, and form good plants againft. win- 
ter : but young flips, moots of the fame' year, 
are rarely fit for flipping before the middle of 
May, or beginning of June : thefe however 
are exceedingly eligible, will moft readily 
ftrike root in a fhort time, and affume a free 
growth ; in either cafe, taking opportunity of 
moift weather, and having recourfe to fome 
good bufhy plants, flip off a proper quantity of 
the outward, robuft fide fli'oots, about five, 
fix, or feven inches long ; trim off all the 
lower leaves, then in fome fhady border pro- 
ceed to plant them with a dibble in rows, half 
a foot afunder, planting them down almofl to 
their tops ; giving water directly, to fettle the 
earth clofe, as well as to promote an early 
emiffion of fibres, repeating the waterings oc- 
cafionally in dry weather ; and the flips will 
foon emit fibres, and /hoot freely at top : ob- 
fcrving, if they fhould fpindle up with flender 
fhoots, or run up to flower, it is proper to top 
them fhort, in order to force out laterals below, 
to affume a bufhy growth: thus they will form 
tolerable bufhy plants by Augufr. or Septem- 
ber ; when, or in fpring following, they may be 
removed, with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted where they are finally to remain, 
either in four feet beds, or in continued rows, 
a foot and half afunder, if defigned as a clofe 
plantation for ufe: and thofe defigned for the 
pleafure ground fhould be difpofed accord- 
ingly. 

By rooted off-fets. — Sometimes Sage, as be- 
fore obferved, having grown into large bufhy 
plants, with numerous branches riling near the 
ground, which touching the earth, have form- 
ed plenty of fibres at bottom ; and that being 
flipped off feparatcly with the fibres thereto, 
each immediately commences a proper rooted 
plant ; they may either be Hipped off as the 
plants fiand in the ground, or the bunches of 
plants may be taken up and divided into as 
many fcparate flips as arc furnifhed with roots: 
and as they thus directly form rooted plants, 
they may be planted at once where they arc to 
remain. 

However, thofc raifed from young flips 
generally form the ArongcA bufhy plants in 
the end. 

By Seed. — The rnifing thefc plants from 
feed is hardly worth praclifing, fince they 
may be propagated fo ealily by flips or cut- 
tings. However, the fcafon ior fovving the 
feed, is any time in April, in a bed of light 
rich earth ; fow it evenly, and rake it in ; the 
plants will foon come up : and when about 
two or three inches high, prick out the 
flron^cft in nurfcry rows, half a foot afunder, 
to gain A length nil September or fpring fol- 
lowing ; 
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lowing ;- then tranfplanted with balls, where 
they are always to ftand. * 

As to the'culture of this fpecies of Sage and 
varieties, all that is required is the keeping 
them clean from weeds in fummer, cutting 
down the decayed flower-ftalks in autumn, 
and flightly digging between the rows in the 
fame fcafon, to remain clean and decent dur- 
ing the winter, &c. and is alfo beneficial to 
the plants, fo as if not done in., autumn, it 
ihould not be omitted in the fpring ; and ge- 
nerally obferving in gathering the Sage for ufe, 
it ihould be done with fome care and regula- 
rity, not to cut the tops too clofe, to render 
the plants naked and ftubby, efpecially late in 
autumn and winter -, in which they would be 
more liable to fuffer from fevere froft than 
when the head is prelerved fomewhat full and 
regular; and in this ftate the plants will con- 
tinue longer in a profperous free growth ac- 
- cordingly, of feveral years' duration. 

Likewife obferving, that when in any old 
plantation, naked, ftubby, or decayed parts 
cafually occur, cut them out accordingly, and 
reduce toorder anyftragglingirregulargrowth; 
which occafionally pruning being performed 
in fpring or fummer, the plants will more rea- 
dily emit frefti ihoots and form full heads. ' 

Alfo obferve, that when the general plants 
of any old plantation of Sage, of fome confi- 
derable (landing, appear to aflume a declined 
ftate, not productive of plenty of young leafy 
ihoots, &c. ihould, in proper time, propa- 
gate a frelh fupply from flips or cuttings, as 
above, ready to fucceed the faid old planta- 
tion. 

Or in continuing plantations of Sage, if the 
ground appears much impoverished, a little 
dry rotten dung pointed in lightly will add vi- 
gour to the plants. 

Propagation, isfc. of the herbaceous kinds. 

All the herbaceous kinds of Salvia are eafily 
raifed from feed, fown in" fpring in the open 
ground ; and the perennial forts alfo by part- 
ing the roots. 

By Seed.— The Garden Clary, being a bi- 
ennial, muft be raifed cveiy year from feed. 
Sow it in March, in anv bed or border of 
common earth, and rake it in ; and when the 
plants have got leaves of two or three inches 
growth, plant them our in fhowery weather, in 
rows eighteen inches diltancc, and the fame 
difhincc in the rows ; they will foon get root, 
and grow large, and furnifh large leaves, fit 
for ufe in autumn, winter, and the following 
fpring. 

The perennial forts are alfo raifed from 
feed, fown in a bed of light earth in March, 
and raked in, and the fcecflings planted out in 



fummer, in nurfery-rows till autumn, then 
tranfplanted into the borders, &c. 

And the annual forts may be fown in fpring, 
about the borders, in patches to remain. 

By Parting the Roots. — The perennial kinds 
only can be iricreafed by this method, which 
may be performed in autumn, or early in the 
fpring. 

Propagation, &c. of the tender Jlirubby hinds. 
All the five tender fhrubby kinds for the - 
green-houfe are eafily propagated by cuttings 
of the young Ihoots in fpring and fummer. 
If in fpring, a quantity of cuttings planted 
in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, will very 
foon emit roots at bottom, and (hoots at top, 
when they mould be gradually hardened to the 
full air. But cuttings planted in fummer will 
often ftrike without the aid of a hot-bed, 
planted either in pots, or in a bed of natural 
earth, under frames and lights, or covered 
ciofe with hand-glafles, lhaded from the mid- 
day fun, and occafionally watered. 

The plants muft afterwards be. potted off. 
feparately, and managed as other fhrubby 
exotics of the green-houfe. See Green- 
house plants. 
SAMBUCUS, Elder-tree. 
This genus confifts of hardy deciduous trees 
and fhrubs, and herbaceous perennials, of* the 
berry-bearing tribe, proper for fome ufeful 
purpofes in gardening, and for diverfifying 
hardy plantations ; alfo in their production for 
fome domeftic ufes : their buds, leaves, and 
flowers for medicinal occaftons, and their 
berries, in fome forts, valuable for making 
elder wine; are moftly of ftrong, but not very- 
lofty growth, producing large, long Ihoots, 
full of a fungous pith, and are all garnifhed 
with large winged leaves and numerous fmall 
rotaceous flowers, moftly in cymofe umbels 
towards the ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by large bunches of black and other coloured 
berries in autumn. 

Clafs and order, Fentandria Trigynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx is fmall, monophyl- 
lous, five -parted, and permanent. Corolla. 
is monopetalous, rotated and concave, and cut 
into fiveohtufe rellexcd fegments. Stamina, 
five awl-lhapcd filaments, having roimdilh 
amhera:. Pistillum, an oval germen un- 
der the corolla : no llyle, but inltead thereof, 
a fwclling glandule and three obtufc ftigmas. 
Pericarpiujj, a roundiih unilocular berry 
including three angular feeds. 

There are about four fpecies in this genus, 
retained in our garden plantations, three of 
which are of the tree and flirub kind, and one 
is an herbaceous perennial: two of them are 
common in England, &c. namely, the Com- 
6 L mon 
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mon Black Elder-tree, and the Herbaceous 
Dwarf Elder; the other two are foreigners, 
one being from the fouth of Europe, and the 
other of America ; but are all haxdy enough 
to grow here in any fituation. 

Tree and Jhrub kinds. 
J. Sambucus nigra. 

Black-berried, or Common Elder-tree."] Rifes 
with a tree-like ftem, branchingout nume- 
rouily into a large fpreading head, twenty feet 
high ; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval lobes a,nd an odd one ; and large, cymofe, 
five-parted umbels of white flowers toward? 
the ends of the branches, fucceeded by large 
bunches of black, and other different colour- 
ed berries, in the varieties. 

Varieties."] Common Black-berried Elder- 
tree. — White-berried Elder. — Green-berried 
Elder. — Laciniated or Parfley-leaved Elder, 
having the folioles much laciniated, fo as to 
referable parflcy-leaves. — Gold-ftriped-leaved 
Elder. — Silver-ftriped Elder. — Silver-dufted 
Elder. 

All thefe being varieties of Samhucus nigra, 
moftly of a tree-like growth, and have, for 
the general part, five or feven-lobed leaves, 
and quinquepartite umbels of flowers and fruit ; 
the common Black-berried Elder, however, is 
the mod generally known variety, and the 
moft commonly cultivated : foraetimes as ftan- 
dards in plantations of other common hardy 
trees, but more frequently in forming outward 
hedges expeditioufly, as being a very faft 
gTOwer ; likewife often in detached ftandards in 
orchards and in hedge rows, &c. for the fake 
of their berries for making of Elder-wine ; and 
ail the varieties may aifo be employed for di- 
verftfying plantations: ail the varieties make- 
very ftrong ihoots, full of a white pithy fub- 
ftancc, but becomes woody as they advance 
in age, and the old wood becomes folic! and 
very hard, fit for many purpofes : all of which 
varieties will grow in any fituation, and may 
be raifed very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
year-old (hoots.. See the Propagation. 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers arc 
ufed in medicine, being fovcrcign in many 
difordcrs. 

And the ripe berries make an excellent cor- 
dial wine. 

1. Sambucus racemifa. 

Raamous-jioiveringt Red- berried Elder."] 
Rifcs with a tree-like ftcm, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, having reddifh-brown branches 
and buds; pinnated leaves of fix or feven oval 
dccply-iawtd lobes, and compound, oval, racc- 
mous clufters of whitilh-grccn flowers, fuc- 
ceeded bjy oval clufters of red berries. 

This is a rclidcnt of the mountainous parrs 
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of the fouth of Europe, and is retained in our 
gardens as a flowering fhrub, having a pecu- 
liar Angularity in. its ovalrcluftered flowers and 
berries. 

3. Sambucus canadenjis. 

Canada Shrubby Elder.] Rifes with a fhrub- 
by flem, branching eight or ten feet high, hav- 
ing reddifh moots ; fomewhat bipinnated leaves, 
often temate below, compofed of five, feven, 
or nine oval lobes ; and towards the ends of 
the branches, cymofe, quinquepartite umbels 
of flowers, fucceeded by blackith red berries. 
Herbaceous kinds. 

4. Sambucus Ebulus. 

Herbaceous Elder, commonly called Dwarf 
Elder.] Hath a thick, creeping, tough, per- 
ennial root, fpreading widely around; her- 
baceous, ftrong, pithy, green (terns three or 
four feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of from 
three or four to fix or feven pair of long, a- 
cute-pointed, indented lobes, with leafy fti- 
pulae, and large, cymofe, three-parted umbels 
of white flowers, fucceeded by black berries 
in autumn. 

This is a perennial, and grows wild in 
England in hedges, banks, and fields, but is 
admitted in fome gardens for variety and me- 
dical ufes. 

Variety.] Laciniated-Ieaved, having the fo- 
lioles beautifully jagged into fegrnents. 

All the forts of Elder are of the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely any where ; 
are generally free fliooters, but particularly 
the Common Elder and varieties, which make 
remarkably ftrong, jointed ihoots, of fcvcral 
feet length, in one feafon ; and they flower 
moftly in fummer, except the Raccmofc Elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April -, 
their modes of flowering being in cymofe um- 
bels, and racemofc clufters, as in their refpec- 
tivc defcriptions ; rifing generally towards the 
termination of the preceding year's ihoot, each 
bunch confiding of numerous fmall, whcel- 
fhuped, concave, femi-quinquefid flowers; 
and the bunches being large, fpreading, and 
very abundant, arc exceeding confpicuous ; 
hut they emit a moft difagreeablc odour ; arc 
fucceeded, in moft of the forts, by large bunches 
of ripe berries in autumn, which, although 
very unpalatable to eat, are in higheftimation 
for' making that well-known cordial liquor 
called Eldcr-winc, particularly the common 
Black-berried Elder ; which ripen for that 
purpofc in September and October, and 
fhould be gathered accordingly as foon as 
fully ripe. 

The merit of Elders in gardening tnay be 
both for ufc and ornament, cfpccially in large 
grounds. 

With 
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With rcfpc&.to the tree and fhrub kinds, 
the common Elder may be" introduced occa- 
fionally in foreft-tree plantations, and as de- 
tached flandards, in any by-place, for the 
fake of their berries, as before hinted ; and all 
the forts may be employed to diverfify large 
ornamental plantations, difpofed, however, 
but thinly, particularly the Common Elders, 
as their flowers fend .forth a ff rong -difagree- 
able fcent, fo fhould be but fparingly intro- 
duced near much frequented places ; however, 
the different varieties thereof may be difperfed 
in out-plantations fo as to effect an agreeable 
diversity ; but as to the Samtucus racemofa 
and Canada Elder, they may be difpofed in 
any of the fbrubbery compartments, more 
particularly the former, which will exhibit a 
confpicuous Angularity in its mode of flower- 
ing and fruiting. 

And the Common Elder, being a very faft 
grower, is often employed in forming out- 
ward hedges along ditch-fides, or the fides or 
tops of banks, where it is neceflary to form a 
hedge-fence as cheap and expeditioufly as 
poflible, which may be raifed from cuttings 
of the ftrong (hoots of from one or two to five 
or fix feet long, planted at once where the 
hedge is intended, a foot diftance in the row* 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion 
to their length ; but the fliort and middling 
cuttings generally form the clofeft hedge from 
the bottom : though long cuttings are fome- 
times ufed in order to form an immediate 
fence, which being arranged chequer-ways 
will render the fence ftronger, and mors im- 
mediately fencible againft cattle. The hedges, 
raifed by either method, if defigned merely 
as a fence, fhould be trained only to a mo- 
derate height, and kept clofe and regular by 
an annual clipping: but fome fuffcr thefe 
Elder hedges to grow up rough, in a natural 
growth, without any trimming, efpccially at 
top, permitting them to branch out on each 
iide upward, m order to produce large crops 
of berries, cither for private ufe or for falc. 

As to the Dwarf Elder, it in fometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens, by way of variety, in the 
herbaceous collection, and for medical ufe ; 
obferving, as this, perennial multiplies ex- 
ceedingly by its creeping root, it mud be oc- 
cafionally trimmed at bottom to confine it 
within moderate limits. 

In moft of the fpecies of Elder, die leaves 
and flowers impart a (hong, difagreeablc, 
and almofr naufcous finell ; efpccially the 
common and dwarf Elder, -in which the 
leaves and whole plant are lb very bitter 
that few animals will browfo upon them; 
and the dwarf Elder in particular exhales fo 



ftrong a difagreeable odour, they on that ac- 
count are fometimes planted round granaries 
to drive away rats, and other vermin ; and 
fometimes large fpreading branches of Elder, 
of both thefe forts in fummer, when full of 
leaves, are drawn over fields of young turneps 
juft come up, when thought in danger of be- 
ing attacked by the fly, often fo deftructive to 
thefe crops, the elder leaves diffufing their 
rank odour on the ground and young turneps, 
and the bitter effluvia remaining, has fome- 
times a good effect, in proving noxious to 
thofe devouring infects, as in fome degree to 
prevent, or greatly check their general attack 
and depredations on the above young plants. 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers of the 
common Elder are ufed in medicine ; the leaves 
are applied outwardly in fomentation to the 
piles, and fwellings ; the flowers infufed in 
whey are beneficial in diforders of the fkin ; 
and from the berries are prepared a fpirit, a 
wine, and an oil, which promote urine, per- 
foration and fweat ; the juice of the dwarf 
Elder ( Sambucus EbulusJ is recommended in 
dropfical diforders ; and the berries are a gen- 
tle purge. 

Method of Propagation, igc. 
All the tree and /hrub Elders are propa- 
gated very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
young yearling (hoots, and may alfo be eafily 
raifed from feed. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of Elder fhoots, 
in lengths of from one or two to five' or fix . 
feet, very readily grow, and may be planted 
in autumn, or any time in open weather, 
from October till fpring, though the fpring, in 
February or March, is rather the more proper 
feafon for planting them ; as when planted in 
autumn or winter, not having ftruck root, 
are liable to be killed by rigorous froft ; chuf- • 
ing cuttings of the laft year's (hoots, not thofe 
that arc green and fucculent, but fuch as are 
become a little woody ; and for general plant- 
ing, cut them about fifteen or eighteen inches 
to two-feet lengths, or obferving, that if they 
are defigned for nurfery rows to train occa- 
fionally for different purpofes, cut them into 
fliort lengths of about three joints, planting . 
them in rows two feet afunder, each cutting 
two parts of three in the ground : they will 
readily emit roots in the fpring, and (hoot 
flrongly at top in fummer, training them for 
the purpofes wanted, fome to run up with a 
(ingle (tern for flandards, others to form 
buihy flirub-like plants, &c. and in a year or 
two they may be tranfplantcd finally, if re- 
quired. 

Or if intended to form an Elder-hedge, 
cuttings of the Common Elder, of the above 
6 L 2 length, 
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mon Biack Elder-tree, and the Herbaceous 
Dwarf Eider ; the other two are foreigners, 
one being from the fouth of Europe, and the 
other of America ; but are all hardy enough 
to grow here in any fituation. 

Tree and jlirub kinds. 
J. Sambucus nigra. 

Black-berried, or Common Elder-tree.'] Rifes 
with a tree-like fiem, branchingout nume- 
roufly into a large fpreading head, twenty feet 
high ; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval lobes and an odd one ; and large, cymofe, 
live-parted umbels of white flowers toward? 
the ends of the branches, fucceeded by large 
bunches of black, and other different colour- 
ed berries, in the varieties. 

Varieties."] Common Black-berried Elder- 
tree. — White-berried Elder. — Green-berried 
Elder. — Laciniated or Parfley-leaved Elder, 
having the folioles much laciniated, fo as to 
refemble parflcy-leaves. — Gold-flriped-leaved 
Elder. — Silver-ftriped Elder. — Silver-dufled 
Elder. 

All thefe being varieties of Sambucus nigra, 
moftly of a tree-like gTowth, and have, for 
the general part, five or feven-lobed leaves, 
and quinquepaTtite umbels of flowers and fruit -, 
the common Black-berried Elder, however, is 
the moft generally known variety, and the 
mod commonly cultivated : foraetimes as ftan- 
dards in plantations of other common hardy 
trees, but more frequently in forming outward 
hedges expeditioufly, as being a very faft 
grower ; likewife often in detached ftandards in 
orchards and in hedge rows, &c. for the fake 
of their berries for making of Elder-wine ; and 
ail the varieties may alfo be employed for di- 
verfifying plantations : all the varieties make 
very ftrong ihoots, full of a white pithy fub- 
ftancc, but becomes woody as they advance 
in age, and the old wood becomes folid and 
very hard, fit for many purpofes : all of which 
varieties will grow in any fituation, and may 
be raifed very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
year-old Ihoots.. See the Propagation. 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers arc 
ufed in medicine, being fovcreign in many 
difordcrs. 

And the ripe berries make an excellent cor- 
dial wine. 

2. Sambucus raeemsfa. 

Raamousfonjering, Red-berried Elder.] 
Rifcs with a tree-like ftcm, branching ten or 
twelve fecthigh, having reddifh-brown branches 
and buds; pinnated leaves of fix or feven oval 
dccply-fawtd lobes, and compound, oval, racc- 
mous cluftcrs of whitifh-grccn flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by oval cluftcrs of red berries. 

This is a refident of the mountainous parts 
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• of the fouth of Europe, and is retained in our 
gardens as a flowering fhrub, having a pecu- 
liar Angularity in its oval T cluftered flowers and 
berries. 

3. Sambucus canadenfis. 
Canada Shrubby Elder.] Rifes with- a fhrub- 

by ftem, branching eight or ten feet high, hav- 
ing reddifh (hoots ; fomewhat bipinnated leaves, 
often ternate below, compofed of five, feven, 
or nine oval lobes ; and towards the ends of 
the branches, cymofe, quinquepartite umbels 
of flowers, fucceeded by blackith red berries. 
Herbaceous kinds. 

4. Sambucus Ebulus. 
Herbaceous Elder, commonly called Dwarf 

Elder.] Hath a thick, creeping, tough, per- 
ennial root, fpreading widely around ; her- 
baceous, ftrong, pithy, green ftems three or 
four feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of from 
three or four to fix or feven pair of long, a- 
cute-pointed, indented lobes, with leafy fli- 
pulae, and large, cymofe, three-parted umbels 
of white flowers, fucceeded by black berries 
in autumn. 

This is a perennial, and grows wild in 
England in hedges, banks, ana fields, but is 
admitted in fome gardens for variety and me- 
dical ufes. 

Variety.] Laciniated-leaved, having the fo- 
lioles beautifully jagged into fegments. 

All the forts of Elder are ot the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely any where ; 
are generally free fhooters, but particularly 
the Common Elder and varieties, which make 
remarkably ftrong, jointed /hoots, of feveral 
feet length, in one feafon ; and they flower 
moftly in fummer, except the Raccmofe Elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April ; 
their modes of flowering being in cymofe unir 
hels, and raccmofe cluftcrs, as in their refpec^ 
tivedefcriptions ; rifing generally towards the 
termination of the preceding year's (hoot, each 
bunch conlifting of numerous final], whccl- 
(hupcd, concave, femi-quinquefid flowers; 
and the bunches being large, fpreading, and 
very abundant, arc exceeding confpicuous ; 
but they emit a mod difagrccablc odour ; arc 
fucceeded, in moll of the forts, by large bunches 
of ripe berries in autumn, which, although 
very unpalatable to cat, arc in high cftimation 
for making that well-known cordial liquor 
called Elder-wine, particularly the common 
Black-berried Elder ; which ripen for that 
purpofc in September and October, and 
fhoultl be gathered accordingly as foon as 
fully ripe. 

The merit of Elders in gardening rnay be 
both for ufc and ornament, cfpccially in large 
grounds. 

With 
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With rcfpccr. to the tree and fhrub kinds, 
the .common Elder may be introduced occa- 
fionally in forefl-tree plantations, and as de- 
tached' ftandards, in any by-place, for the 
fake of their berries, as before hinted ; and all 
the forts may be employed to diverfify large 
ornamental plantations, difpofcd, however, 
but thinly, particularly the Common Elders, 
as their flowers fend, forth a ftrong -disagree- 
able fcent, fo fhould be but fparingly intro- 
duced near much frequented places ; however, 
the different varieties thereof may be difperfed 
in out-plantations fo as to effect an agreeable 
diverfity ; but as to the Samlucus racemofa 
and Canada Elder, they may be difpofed in 
any of the fl) rubbery compartments, more 
particularly the former, which will exhibit a 
confpicuous iingularity in its mode of flower- 
ing and fruiting. 

And the Common Elder, being a very faft 
grower, is often employed in forming out- 
ward hedges along ditch-fides, or the fides or 
tops of banks, where it is neceflary to form a 
hedgerfence as cheap and expeditioufly as 
poflible, which may be raifed from cuttings 
of the flrong fhoots of from one or two to five 
or fix feet long, planted at once where the 
hedge is intended, a foot diftance in the row; 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion 
to their length •, but the fliort and middling 
cuttings generally form the clofeft hedge from 
the bottom : though long cuttings are fome- 
times ufed in order to form an immediate 
fence, which being arranged chequer- ways 
will render the fence ftronger, and mora im- 
mediately fencible againft cattle. The hedges, 
raifed by cither method, if defigned merely 
as a fence, fhould be trained only to a mo- 
derate height, awl kept dole and regular by 
an annual clipping: but fomc fuller thefe 
Elder hedges to grow up rough, in a natural 
growth, without any trimming, cfpccially at 
top, permitting them to branch out on each 
fide upward, in order to produce large crops 
of berries, either for private ufe or for fale. 

As to the Dwarf Elder, it is fometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens, by way of variety, in the 
herbaceous collection, and for medical ufe ; 
obferving, as this, perennial multiplies ex- 
ceedingly by its creeping root, it muft be oc- 
cafionally trimmed at bottom to confine it 
within moderate limits. 

In mod of the fpecics of Elder, the leaves 
and flowers impart a flrong, difagreeablc, 
and almoft naufeous fmcll ; cfpccially the 
common and dwarf Elder, in which the 
leaves and whole plant arc fo very bitter 
that few animals will browfe upon them; 
and the dwarf Elder in particular exhales fo 



flrong a difagreeablc odour, they on that ac- 
count are fometimes planted round granaries 
to drive away rats, and other vermin ; and 
fometimes large fpreading branches of Elder, 
of both thefe forts in fummer, when full of 
leaves, are drawn over fields of young turneps 
juft come up, when thought in danger. of be- 
ing attacked by the fly, often fo deftructive to 
thefe crops, the elder leaves diffufing their 
rank odour on the ground and young turneps, 
and the bitter effluvia remaining, has fome- 
times a good effect, in proving noxious to 
thofe devouring infe&s, as in fome degree to 
prevent, or greatly check their general attack 
and depredations on the above young plants. 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers of the 
common Elder are ufed in medicine ; the leaves 
are applied outwardly in fomentation to the 
piles, and fweliings ; the flowers infufed in, 
whey are beneficial in diforders of the fltin ; 
and from the berries are prepared a fpirit, a 
wine, and an oil, which promote urine, per- 
foration and fweat ; the juice of the dwarf 
Elder (Sambucus Ebulus) is recommended in 
dropfical diforders; and the berries are a gen- 
tle purge. 

Method of Prcpagatisn, £sV. 
All the tree and flirub Elders are propa- 
gated very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
young yearling fhoots, and may alfo be eafily 
raifed from feed. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of Elder fhoots," 
in lengths of from one or two to five* or fix . 
feet, very readily grow, and may be planted 
in autumn, or any time in open weather, 
fromOclober till fpring, thougluhe fpring, in 
February or March, is rather the more proper 
feafon for planting them ; as when planted in 
autumn or winter, not having ftruck root, 
are liable to be killed by rigorous froft ; chuf- ■ 
ing cuttings of the latr. year's (hoots, not thofe 
that are green and fucculent, but fuch as arc 
become a little woody; and for general plant- 
ing, cut them about fifteen or eighteen inches 
to two-feet lengths, or obferving, that if they 
are defigned for nurfery rows to train occa- 
fionally for different purpofes, cut them into 
fliort lengths of about three joints, planting 
them in rows two feet afunder, each cutting 
two parts of three in the ground : they will 
readily emit roots in the fpring, and fhoot 
ftrongly at top in fummer, training them for 
the purpofes wanted, fomc to run up with a 
Angle ftcm for ftandards, others to form 
bufliy fhrub-like plants, &c. and in a year or 
two they may be tranfplantcd finally, if re- 
quired. 

Or if intended to form an Elder-hedge, 
cuttings of the Common Elder, of the above 
6 L z length, 
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length, miay be planted at once, where the 
hedge is intended, either in a fingle or dou- 
ble io\v, about a foot afunder. 

But in fome particular cafes, large cuttings 
of from a yard to five or fix feet long, or 
more, particularly of the Common Elder, 
may be planted in any moift iituation, or 
along ditch-fides, either to form fpreading 
frandards, as foon as poffible, for producing 
plenty of berries, or to form a growing hedge 
immediately fencible, as it were ; in either 
~ cafe, planting the cuttings of this length half 
a yard deep, and ten or fifteen feet afunder, 
for the ftandards, and one foot apart for the 
hedge, arranged either flaming or chequer- 
wavs, as before obferved. 

The planting of all thefe cuttings may be 
performed either with a long iron-fliod dibble, 
or, for the larger long fets, make holes with 
an iron crow, or a large ftake driven into th 
ground : or, fometimes, in moift, foft, deep 
foils, the ends of the cuttings being fharpen- 
ed, they may be thruft into the ground a 
proper depth, efpecially the moderate-fized 
cuttings. 

By Seed. — This mode of propagating El- 
ders is not generally practilecl, they being 
much more expeditioufiy raifed from cuttings 
as above ; however, they may alio be eafily 
raifed in abuudance from the feed or berries, 
fown in autumn, in beds of common earth, 
half an inch deep, and managed as other nur- 
fery feedling trees. 

The fcattered or felf-fown feeds of thefe 
trees, falling any where accidentally, either 
on the ground, in the crevices of old walls, 
or hollow trees, grow without care or trou- 
ble, and produce young plants. 

The fourth fort, Sambucus Ebu/us, is pro- 
pagated very plenteoufly by parting the roots 
in autumn. 

SAND, See Composts, Earth, Loam, 
&c. 

SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. 
This genus affords, for our purpofc, one 
low, herbaceous, flowering perennial for the 
flower borders, riling with a low ftalk, 
crowned with octa-pctalous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Ckaraflcrs.] Calyx, two oval concave 
leaves that fail away. Corolla, eight ob- 
long, obtufc, fpreading petals. Stamina, 



SANGUINARIA canadenjis, i, " 

Canada Sanguinaria, or Puccoon."] Hath * 
tuberous fibrated root, crowned with large, 
roundifh, indented leaves,* and low, flender; 
leaflefs ftalks, terminated each with one large, 
o£ta-petalous, pure-white flower. 

Varieties.'] Single-flowered — Semi-double- 
flowered — Full-double-flowered. 

They are all perennial in root, but annual 
in ftalk and leaves ; the ftalks rifing in the 
fpring, and flower in April, very ornamen- 
tally.** . 

AU the varieties arc hardy, and proper to 
intermix^ with ether low fpring flowers in the 
fronts of the borders and other compart- 
ments ; fhould be planted in autumn, when 
the ftalks and leaves are decayed, any time 
from Auguft till October, planting them 
about a foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the edge of the border, and about two 
or three inches deep, and they will all flower 
in fpring following. 

They are all eafily propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, when the leaves and 
ftalks decay. 

The roots of all the varieties of thefe plants* 
when broken afunder, pour forth a bright- 
red or orange-coloured juice, with which, it 
faid, the Canada Indians paint themfelves 



many (hort filaments, having fingle anthcrx. 
Pistillum, an oblong comprclfed germen, 
no flyle, but a thick, two-furrowed, perma- 
nent ftigina. Pericarpium, an oblong- 
bellicd bivalvular capfulc, having many 
roundifh acute feeds. 
There is but one fpecics, viz. 
6 



of thofe colours. 
SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton. 
This genus furnifhes low, under-fhrubby 
ever-grecens, and herbaceous perennials, for 
ornamenting the pleafure ground, and for 
medical ufe, garniihed with very fmall hoary 
leaves, fimple and pinnated, in different fpe- 
cies, and compound raylcfs flowers termi- 
nating the branches. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia 
/Eqtialis. 

Charaflcrs.] Calyx, a hemifphcrical, 
imbricated, general cup. Corolla, a com- 
pound uniform flower, confifting of nume- 
rous hermaphrodite, tubulous, funncl-fhaped 
florets. Stamina, five fine hair-like fi- 
laments, and cylindric tubulous anthcrse. 
Pistillum, an oblong tetragonous gor- 
mcn, filiform flyle, and two oblong, <le- 
preflcd, truncated ftigmas. Pericarpium 
none ; each floret is fucccedcd by one four- 
corncrcd feed, refting on the common re- 
ceptacle. 

There arc four fpecics ; two of them are 
fhrubby and two arc herbaceous ; all origi- 
nally exotics from the fouth of Europe, but 
hardy enough to profper here in the open 
ground, all the year. 

Shrubby Kinds. 
Confift of two low, fhrubby, bufhy per- 
ennials, 
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ennials, eomprifing fome varieties, all dura- 
ble in root, ftem, and branches, and retain 
their leaves: the year round, mbftly afluming 
a hoary-whitifh appearance. 

1. Santo lin a. Cliatnce Cyparifjiis. 

Dwarf Cyprefs, or Common Lavender Cot- 
ton.] Riles with a low, (hrubby ftem, very 
branchy and bufhy, two or three feet high, 
very clofely garnifhed with minutely final!, 
indented, hoary leaves, quadrifarious or ranged 
four ways; and the branches terminated by 
long peduncles, each fupporting one com- 
pound yellow flower. 

2. Santolina rofmarinifolia. 
Rofemary-leaved Lavender Cotton.'] Rifes 

with a {hrubby ftem, branching numeroufly 
from one or two feet to a yard high, in differ- 
ent varieties, clofely garnifhed with fmall li- 
near hoary leaves; with tuberculated margins, 
and the branches terminated by long pedun- 
culi, each fuftaining one compound pale-yel- 
low flower. 

Varieties of this.] Greater Rofemary-leaved 
Lavender Cotton, growing about a yard high 
-r-Minor Rofemary-leaved Lavender Cotton, 
with blunt leaves growing in clufters— -Dark- 
green-leaved — Villofe hoary-leaved, with a 
large flower. 

The above two fhrubby Lavender Cottons, 
and varieties are retained in our gardens both 
as plants of ornament and for medicinal ufe, 
the leaves, flowers, and feeds being proper, 
particularly the firft fpecies. 

Herbaceous Kinds. 

3. Santolina anthemoides. 
Anthemis-leaved Lavender Cotton.] Hath 

fibrous perennial roots, herbaceous, very 
branchv, hairy (talks, eight or ten inches 
high ; bipinnated, many-parted downy leaves 
like ihofe of chamomile, and the branches 
terminated by long pcdunculi, each fuftaining 
one compound yellow flower. 

4. Santo-lina alpha. 

Alpine Lavender Cotton.] Hath fibry per- 
ennial roots, herbaceous unbranching flalks 
eight or ten inches high, bipinnated grey 
leaves, and pcdunculi terminated by one yel- 
low flower. 

The two fhrubby. fpecies and varieties, be- 
ing hardy, low, bulby evergreens, arc proper 
ornamental plants for adorning borders, and 
the fronts of fmall fh rubbery compartments, 
where, with their hoary, and lighter and 
darkcr-grccn leaves, in different varieties, they 
will exhibit an agreeable variety. Sonic may 
alfo be potted, to move occafionally, to cm- 
bellifli any particular compartment in aflem- 
blagc. 

1'hc herbaceous kinds being alfo hardy, arc 



likewife employed occafionally to caufe va- 
riety in the pleafure ground. . 
Method of Propagation, 
The fhrubby kinds are' propagated the moft - 
expeditioufly by flips or cuttings of the young 
(hoots, and may alfo be raifed from feeds. 

By Slips or. Cuttings. — In fpring, or early 
in fiimmer, flip or cut off a quantity of the 
laft year's (hoots, five or lix inches long, clear 
away all the lower leaves, then plant thenriu 
any .fhadv border in rows half a. foot afunder, 
water them directly, and repeat it in dry wea- 
ther, and they will root freely and form tole- 
rable plants by autumn, wheu, or in the fol- 
lowing fpring, they may be tranfplanted with 
balls, in wider nurfery-rows, &c. or fome of 
the largeft where they are finally to remain; 

By Seed. — Sow it in the fpringi in a bed of 
light earth, either in (hallow drills or all over 
the furface, covering it a moderate depth j 
they will grow the fame year, and towards 
autumn, or in the next fpring, prick them out 
half a foot afunder, and after having a year's 
growth they muft be tranfplanted to wider 
jdiftances. 

The two herbaceous kinds are propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, and by feed in 
the fpring, fown in any common earth, and 
raked in ; and when the feedlings are a little 
advanced in growth plant them out. 
SAPINDUS, Soap-berry Tree. 
Itconfifts of tree-like, (hrubby, and other 
tender exotics of the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
retained here in our ftove collections, adorned 
with winged and trifoliate leaves, and fpikes 
of fmall, quadripctaiaus flowers. 

Clafs and order, -Qffandria Trigynia, 
Characlers.] Calyx, a four- leaved fpreacl- 
ing cup,, each leaf is ovate, plane, fpreading, 
and coloured. Corolla, four ovate ungui- 
culatc petals, with four oblong, concave, eredt 
leaves for the neilarium, inferted in the bale 
of the petals. Stamina, eight filaments with 
cordate, eredt antherse. Pistillum, a tri- 
lobate germen, with three fhort ftyles, and 
blunt, (imple ftigmas. Pericarpium, three 
flefhy, ventricofe, variated capfules, joined to- 
gether, containing one, two, or three nuts. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Sapindus Saponaria. 
Common Indian Soap berry tree.] Rifes with 
a woody ftem, where it is a native, to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, fending out 
many branches, garnifhed with winged lance- 
olate leaves : the flowers which arc fmall and 
white, come out in loofe fpikes at the ends of 
the branches, and are fuccecded by round fa- 
ponaccous berries, 
a. Sapindus rigidus. 

Rigid 
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Rigid Ajh-itavtd Soap-berry 7'*"*;.] Rifes 
about twenty feet high with ftrong \ woody 
branches, garnifhed with ovate-oolong winged 
leaves; the flowers come out in fpikes.from 
the ends of the branches, and are fuccccded by 
fmooth benies. 

3. SAVixvus trifeliatas. 

Trifoliate Alalabat Sapindxts.] With leaves 
compofed of three folioles, 

4. Sap INDUS chinenje. 

Chinefe jagged-leaved Sapindus.] With pin- 
nated leaves, having the folioles jagged 



The propagation of thefc plants is by feeds It 
fown in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed early | 
in the fpring ; the young plants foon arife, and 
may be tranfplanted into lingle pots, and re- 
plunged into the hot- bed, and by degrees in- 
ured to xhs open air ; and towards "autumn, 
plunged in die bark-bed in the itov;, and 
managed as oilier plants of the woody kind. 
SAPONAR1A, Soap-wort. 
The plants are herbaceous perennials and 
annuals, of hardy temperature, fome of the 
former being cultivated as flowering plants for 
variety, Sec. producing annual ilalks two or 
three feet high, terminated by bunches of pen- 
tapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, JDecandria Digy 
CAaraclers.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, qtiinquedented and permanent. Co- 
rolla, rive petals, narrow and angular be- 
low, and broad, obtufe, and plane above. 
Stamina, Jen awl-fhapcd filaments, inferted 
alternately into the ungues or tails of the pe- 
tals, having long incumbent antherae. Pis- 
T ileum, a cylindric germcn, two parallel ftyles 
crowned with acute (ligmas. Pbr.icar.pium, 
a cylindric, covered, unilocular capfule, hav- 
ing many fmall feeds. 

There are fevcral fpecies, one of which only 
is common to the Englilh gardens, viz. 
Saponaria officinalis. 
Common Soap-wort."] Hath a creeping, very 
fpreading, perennial root, upright jointed 
ilalks, two feet high or more, garni (hed with 
oval-lanccolatc oppoiite leaves, and the ftalks 
terminated by umbcl-likc bunches of purplifh 
flowers. 

Varieties.] Common finglc-flowcrcd Soap- 
wort — Double-flowcrcd — Hybrid Soap-wort 
\\ ith concave leaves. 

This fpecies grows wild in England, but 
is fomctimcs retained in gardens for variety, 
particulaily the Double-flowcrcd and Hybrid 
concave-leaved fort ; they all fuccecd in any 
common foil, arc durable in root, which 
fend up (talks annually in the fpring, and 
flower in July, continuing in fueccflum lill 
.September. 



The root and leaves are u fed in- medicine ; 
and the leaves were formally ufed inflead of 
Soap, and by being boiled in - water afford a 
foap-like froth, proper for wafhing cloaths ; 
hence the name Soap-wort. 

Thefe plants arc ealily propagated by part- 
ing the roots, any time in open weather, from 
autumn till fpring. 
SARRACENA, Side-faddlc Flower. 
A genus confining principally of herbacc- 
ts perennials, admired for the lingularitv of 
(their leaves and flowers ; they riCner with'nu-' 
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hierous large leaves of a lingular conftru&ion, 
pitchcr-fhaped, and hollow, and upright ltalks, 
decorated at top with large pentapetalous, in- 
flexed, purple and yellow flowers, placed 
finely. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Mohogynia. 
Charaflers.] Calyx, a double' perian- 
thium, the lower one compofed of three fmall 
oval deciduous leaves, and the upperone of 
five large coloured leaves, which alfo fade 
away and fall off. Corolla, five oval in- 
flexed petals, having oval-oblong claws. St a-: 
mina, numerous fmall filaments, topped with 
(imple anthers. Pistillum, a roundifh ger- 
men, very fliort cylindric ftyle, crowned with 
a clavated, pcltated, pentangular ftigma, co... 
••ering the (lamina. Pericarpium, a round- 
fh quinquclocular capfule containing many 
roundifli, pointed feeds. 
The fpecies for our purpofe are, 

1 . Sarracena purpurea. 
Purple Sarracena,] Hath a fibrous, deep- 

firiking root, fending up many pitcher-fliaped, 
firm leaves, riling from a fmall bafe, widening 
gradually in an erect pofition, fo as to con- 
tain a quantity of water; and from the root 
an upright, round, naked flower-ftem, half a 
yard high, adorned at top with fingly-placed, : 
large fine purple flowers, hanging in a droop- 
ing pofturc ; appearing in June, and fometimcs 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

2. Sarracena Jiava. 
Yellow Sarracena.] Hath a fibrous root as 

the former, fending up numerous hollow leaves, 
(landing on a flendcrbafe widening to the top, 
a yard high, and upright naked ftalks, termi- 
nated by fmgly-placcd, yellow flowers, ap- 
pearing m June or Julv. 

Variety.] With grccniih flowers. 
Both thefc fpecies of Sarracena are natives 
of North America, rcfidents of moid buggy 
places; and in this country (hould have a 
fomcwhat fimilar filiation, cither in a bed, 
border, or pots ; but (hould be guarded againtl 
fevcre frofl; for their protection. 

They arc propagated by feed, and by orF- 
fcts of the roots, tliougli with no great cer- 
tainty 
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tainty of fuccefs in this country, fo that the 
plants are occafionally procured from Ame- 
rica; and are kept in moft of the principal 
nurfery grounds. 

SATUREIA, Savory. 

This genus is compofed of low, under- 
fiirubby, and herbaceous aromatic perennials 
and annuals, for the kitchen-garden, pleafure 
ground, and green houfe, ornamented with 
fmall narrow leaves, and fmall monopctalous 
ringent flowers at the fides and termination of 
the branches. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpcrmia. 

Characlcrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
erect, tubulous, ftriated, five-parted at top, 
and permanent. Corolla is monopetalous 
and ringent, with a cylindric tube, and labi- 
ated, having the upper lip acutely emarginated, 
and the under lip three-parted. Stamina, 
two long and two fhort filaments, crowned 
with connivent antherat. Pistillum, a 
quadrifid germen, a briftly ftyle, having two 
briftlv ftigmas. Pericarpium, none : four 
roundifh naked feeds lodged in the permanent 
calyx. 

There are eight or nine fpecies; the fol- 
lowing fix of which are the forts principally 
known in our gardens, being all exotics from 
different countries ; three of which are hardy, 
and the others tender, requiring fhelter of a 
green-houfe in winter. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Confift of three fpecies; two low, urxler- 
fhrubby, and herbaceous perennials, and one 
annual; all of the aromatic tribe; two of 
which, Winter Savory and Summer Savory, 
are eminent pot herbs for the kitchen-garden, 
an:! Tor medical ufe. 

1. Satureia montana. (Perennial.) 
Mountain, or common Winter Savory.] Rifes 

with a low, under-ihrubby ftem, branching 
numeioufly about a foot high ; clofely gar- 
niihed with fmall linear-lanceolate leaves, ma- 
ny together at the joints ; and at the fides of 
the branches, fhort, forked peduncles, fup- 
poi ting fmall whitifh-red flowers. 

This is a fine aromatic perennial, durable 
in roct, ftem, and branches, and continues in 
leaf the year round. . 

2. Satureia virginiana. /Perennial.) 
Vu qin'tan Savory.] Rifcs with upright, fliff, 

angul'ai {talks, branching a foot and half high ; 
fmall ipeur-ihaped, pointed, ftiff leaves, {cent- 
al like penny-royal ; and the branches termi- 
nated by white flowers in round heads. 

3. Sat u re t a hortenjis. (Annual.) 

Garden, or Summer Savory.] Rifes with up- 
right flender fhilks, branching by pairs a foot or 
more high ; narrow, fpear-fhaped, ftiff, odori- 



ferous leaves, and from rhefides of the branches- 
pale-red flowers, two on each peduncle. 

This is a choice aromatic annual pot-herb 
for the kitchen-garden. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

They confift of three low, under-fhrubby, 
ever-green, aromatic perennials, exotics from 
warm countries, and require lhelter in winter. 

4. Satureia Juliana. 

St. yulian's whorled Savory.] Rifes with 
ere£r, flender, ligneous (talks, branching mo- 
derately nine or ten inches high; narrow, 
fpcar-fhaped, finely-fcented leaves, and fmall 
white flowers, in whorled bunches, round the 
branches. 

|. Satureia Thymhra. 

(Legitimate Thymbra) — or Hifpid-zvhorled 
Savory.] Rifes with fhrubby ftems, branching 
about two feet high ; oblong, acute, odori- 
ferous leaves, and reddifh flowers, in thick 
hifpid whorls round the branches. 

6. Satureia capitata. 

Capitated Savory.] Rifes with fhrubby, flen- 
der ftalks, branching eight or nine inches 
high ; narrow, carinated, punftated, ciliated 
leaves ; and the branches terminated by capi- 
tated fpikes of white flowers. 

All thefe fix fpecies of Savory are of low, 
bufhy growth ; moftly evergreen except the 
hortenfis ; and flower in June and July ; the 
flowers are fmall, and each formed of one 
ringent petal, and in fome forts are fucceeded 
by feeds in our gardens, particularly the Win- 
ter and Summer Savory. 

With refpect to the three hardy fpecies, the 
two firft are perennial, and the third is an- 
nual ; are all hardy enough to fucceed in the 
open ground; the lirft and third fort merit 
culture in every kitchen-garden, as aromatic 
pot-hcrbs and as medical plants ; and all the 
three forts may alfo be employed to diverfify 
the compartments of the pleafure garden, &c. 
allowing them generally a dry foil. 

And the tender kinds, requiring lhelter from 
froft, mull be kept in pots, and placed among 
the grccn-houfe exotics, where they will in- 
crease the variety, managing them as other 
fhrubby exotics of that collection. 

Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 

The three hardy forts are propagated, fome 
by feed, and the two perennials alfo by flips 
or cuttings of the branches, and by parting 
the roots. 

By Seed. — The Winter and Summer Savo- 
ry furnifh plenty of feed annually in autumn, 
by which they may be raifed in abundance, 
fovvn in the open ground in fpiing ; for which, 
in the latter end of* March, or in April, dig a 
bed or border of light rich earth, and fovv the 
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feed thereon moderately thick, : and rake them . 
in evenly, they will ibou come up; being^ 
then careful to give occafional weeding^ and ; 
if the plants are any where too much crowded, 
thin them moderately, and they may either 
remain where fown, " thinning them to fmall 
difianccs, or may be tranfpiamed. 

Obferve, however, of the Winter Savory, 
that when thefcedlings are about two or three 
inches high, it is eligible to plant out a quan- 
tity of the ftrongeft, in moift weather, in nur- 
fery-rovvs fix inches afunder, to remain till 
September or fpring following, then to be 
tranfplaated with balls where they are final- 
ly to remain, in rows a foot afunder. 

But the annual or Summer Savory mav ei- 
ther be fown in fmall drills, fix inches afunder 
to remain, or broad-cart and raked in lightly, 
and thinning the plants iix inches diftunce ; or 
when two inches high, a quantity may be; 
pricked out in bed*, in rows the above di- ! 
fiance; in either cafe the plants will become 
ufeful in June or July until winter, when they 
will totally peri (J). 

Or, when deligned to have the Winter or 
Summer Savory remain where fown, the feeds 
may be fown in fhallow drills, either in beds 
or along che edge of any bed or border by w.iy 
of an edging. 

By Slips, &c. — In the fpring or early part 
of funnner, the common W nicer Savory may 
be increalcd plentifully by flips or cuttings of 
the young (hoots or branches, which very 
freely t3ke root ; therefore, flip or cut off a 
quantity of young Yhoots five or fix inches long, 
plant them with a dibble in any fliady border in 
rows fix inches afunder, giving occafional wa- 
terings, and they will be well rooted b v Septem- 
ber, when they may he tranfpianted with balls 
where wanted ; tnofe for the kitchen-garden 
plant in rovvsa foot afunder, or may be planted 
in rows along the edge of any border, or other 
compartment, by way. of an edging, as before 
obferved of the feedlings. 

Bv parting the Roots.— The above, and the 
Virginian Savory, in particular, may he propa- 
gated in plenty by parting the roots in au.uinn 
or fpring. 

The t:iree tender kinds arc very cafily pro- 
pagatcd by flips or cuttings in May, June, or 
July, chulin« fomc of the moft rohult young 
fide-lhoots, flipping or cutting them off, and 
plant them in puis, levcr-il in each, which, i( 
plunged in a hot-lud, will gicatly facilitate 
their rooting, or, in default thereof, place litem 
under a frame and lights, or lund-glalTcs, (had- 
ing them from the lun, and give water, they 
will loon lhow ligiis ol growth, when let ;hcoi 
enjoy the free air, and, when well rooted, to 



wards autumn, tranfplant them in fepara'te 
pots. 

As thefe kinds are aptto dwindle off in three 
or four years, it is therefore proper to conti- 
nue railing a frefh fupply of new plants ac- 
cordingly. 

SATYRIUM, Satyrion, or Lizard Flower. 

A genus of bulbous-rooted, hardy flower- 
ing perennials, fending up annually leaves and 
flower-Items, which are terminated by fpikes 
of pentapetalous, nectariferous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 

Characlers.] Calyx, a vague fpatha, pro- 
truding a Ample fpadix of flowers, without 
peijanthiums. Corolla, five ovate-oblong 
petals, three of them exterior, and two inte- 
rior, rife upward and meet, and a monophyl- 
lous ne&rtrimn, between the divifions of the 
ptrtais, having a (hort upper lip, the under 
plane, pendulous, andicrotifonn. Stamina, 
two J hort gynandrious filaments, andobovate 
anthers. Pistillum, an oblong contorted 
germen below the flower, the ftyle is connect- 
ed with the upper lip of the neflarium, and 
compreflcd obtufe ftigmata. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, three-keeled, trivalvate, one-ceiled 
capfule, containing many' final] fcobiform feeds. 

This genus hath a great affinity to the Or- 
chis. See Orchis. 

The species for our purpofe are, 

1. Satyrium hircinum . 

Slinking Lizard Satyrion.'] Hath a folid un- 
divided root, the lletn rifes eighteen inches 
high, gamifhed with lanceolate leaves, five 
inches long; the flowers which come out in a 
fpikeon die upper part of the ftalk, are of a 
dirty white, with linear ("freaks, and fpots of a 
brown colour, with the lip of the ncclarium tri- 
fid, and the middle fegmcnt linearaudend-bitten. 

2. Satyrium viride. 

Green, Frog Satyrion, or Orchis.] Hath a 
palmate, bulbous root, the ftcm nfes about a 
foot high, the lower part of which is gamifhed 
with oblong obtufe leaves, about three inches 
long ; the flowers which terminate the (leins 
come out in a long flendcr fpike, and arc large 
yellowilh-grcen, with fome purple, and the 
iip of the nc&arium divided into three linear 
parts, the middle one being obfolete. 

This fpecies grows on dry pafiures and chalk 
hills in leveral parts of England. 

3. Satyrium albidum. 

Whitt Satyrion ] Hath numerous cylindric 
roots joined together, with a ftalk riling eight 
inches high, with the lower parr gamifhed 
with fpear-lhaped .leaves, three inches long; 
the flalk is tci initiated by a thick fpike of a 
whitilh colour, with the lip of the ludtarium 
irifid-acutc, the middlcfcgmeiu being the largelt. 
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.All the Satyrions are hardyj^pererinial,, dur- 
able roots, but annual: in leaves' and. flowers; 
*hey.'grp\V fpontaneouily in many parts of this 
kingdom, and are kept in curious gardens for 
variety. ' ' 

They are propagated by feeds "and offi-fets 
from their roots, in like 'manner to the Or- 
chis. See Orchis. 

• SAX I FRAG A, Saxifrage. 
This genus comprehends many low, and 
moderate-growings hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials, 'principally for ornament and variety; 
feveral of which producing ornamental flow- 
ers, are proper for the decoration of the plea- 
fure-ground, rifing moftly with annual ftalks, 
fome a foot high or more, others not fo much, 
adorned with fmall lobated and entire leaves, 
and -terminated . with fmall pentapetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

•Characlcrs.] Calyx is fhort, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, and permanent. Corol- 
la, five, patent petals. Stamina, ten awl- 
ihaped filaments, with roundilh antheras. 
Pistillum, a roundifh acuminated germen, 
two fhort ftyles, and obtufe ftigmas; Peri- 
c arpium, an oval, biroftrated, or rwor-beak- 
ed, unilocular capfule, containing numerous 
fmall feeds. 

There are upwards of thirty fpecies of this 
genus, but not more than feven or: eight that 
are-efteemed for general culture, which are 
confidered generally as flowery plants, for va- 
rieryin the plcafure-ground, as aforefaid. 
'■ The principal fpecies are, 

j. Saxifraga granulate. 

Granuious- rooted, or Common TVhite Saxi- 
frage.'] Hath a granulous perennial root, being 
compofed of numerous fmall tuberous pans 
like grains of corn, crowned with many fmall, 
kidney-fhaped, lobated leaves, upright branchy 
'ftalks, a foot high ; garnirtied alio with kid- 
ney-fliaped leaves, and terminated by tufted 
Punches of numerous white flowers. 

Varieties.] Common Single-flowered of the 
meadows — Double-flowered of the gardens, 
feeing very ornamental. 

They flower in April and May, which, 
when in large tufts, as. many ftalks rife clofc 
together, they make a very ornamental ap- 
pearance, particularly the Double- flowered 
variety, and may he difpofed both in patcho 
towards the fronts of borders, and in pots. 

2. Saxifraga Coiy/cdon. 

Cotyledon Saxifrage', with a paniculated and 
pyramidally branching folk.] Hath a thick, fi- 
brated, perennial root, crowned with tongue- 
fhaped, cartilacinous-fawed loaves, in an ag- 
gregate clutter like houfc-leck, an upright pa- 



niculated branch ing.ftalk; a footer roortthigh, 
'laving; all the' branches terminated by panicles 
of white. flowers. , '~ 

.Varieties.] Common Paniculated Cotyledon 
Saxifrage-—Pyramidal Saxifrage; branching 
almoft from the bottom .a foot and half high, 
with the branches diminishing gradually in 
length upward,, and all of them terminated by 
fpreading white flowers; the whole forming 
a beautiful pyramid. . 

3. Saxifraga crafftfolia. 
Thick large- leaved^ Purple Saxifrage.\rlath 

a fibrated perennial root, crowned with a tuft 
of large, oblong-oval Jeaves, flightly crenated, 
and upright ftalks, rifing a foot high ; termi- 
nated by a large panicle of purple flowers, 
very ornamental in April and May. 

4. Saxifraga umbrofa. 
Umbrofe Saxifrage, commonly called London 

Pride, or None~fo-pretiy>] Hath a fibrated per- 
ennial root, crowned with ob-oval nearly re- 
tufed leaves in circular heads, having cartila- 
ginous crenated. margins; and upright, flenr 
der, naked, paniculated ftalks a foot on more 
high, - terminated by panicles of whitifh 
flowers fpotted with red, having alfd red 
piftils. 

This is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
and was formerly planted for edgings, though 
it is rather improper for that purpofe ; but be- 
ing difpofed in tufts about the borders, it will 
effect a proper variety. 

5. Saxifraga hypnoides. . 
Cujhion Saxifrage, commonly called Lady's 

Cufiion.] Hath a fibrated perennial root, 
crowned with narrow trifid leaves, many 
trailing fpreading fhoots, garnifhed with en- 
tire and trifid leaves, and upright, almoft 
naked ftalks, but a few inches high, termi- 
nated by fmall bunches of .whitifh flowers. 

The trailing fhoots and leaves of this plant 
forming a clofe roundilh bunch like the fhape 
of acuftiion or pillow, hence it is commonly 
called Lady's Cufliion. 

6. Saxifraga punftata. 
Spotted Saxifrage.'] Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, crowned with roundifh indented 
leaves, in a circular cluftcr, on long foot-ftalks, 
and upright, flender, naked ftalks, a. foot 
high, terminated by panicles of white flowers 
fpotted with red punctures. 

7. Saxifraga hirfuta. 
Hairy Saxifrage.] Hath a fibrous perennial 

root, crowned with hcart-fhaped-oval retufe 
leaves, with cartilaginous crenated edges, and 
hairy leaflcfs ftalks, near a foot high, termi- 
nated by panicles of white flowers, having a 
few red lpots. 

8. Saxi FRAC a farmentofa. 
6 M Sarmen- 
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Sarmextotts, or Shoot.foaringi Strawberry 
Saxifrage.} Hath a fibrous, .perennial root, 
fending forth runners, as the. flrawberryi; the 
leaves arife from the root upon red foot-ftalks, 
they are roundilh, flightW crenated, and plea- 
fautly variegated, the fbfk r^tes about a foot 
high, furniuied-'wich diftant pedicles, fuftain- 
ing each a ue&ariotis flower with five petals; 
the three upper ones are fmall and ipotted with 
red, the two lower ones ate very long, fpear- 
fhaped, and of a pale flefh colour. 

This fpecies being a .native of China, re- 
quires fome prote&ioni in winter. 

The firfl: feven fpeciesare all hardy peren- 
nials, generally confidered as flowery plants ; 
but the firfl three or four forts are the moft 
commonly cultivated, and have the greateft 
merit as plants of ornament ; however, all the 
forts may be employed for. variety, and dif- 
pofed in patches towards the fronts of flower- 
borders, tec. and the firft and fecond fort are 
alfo often planted in pots to move to any place 
occalionally, more particularly the Granu- 
lous Double White Saxifrage, and the Coty- 
ledon Pyramidal Saxifrage, both of which 
- demand lingular attention for their ornamen- 
tal flowers. 

They are all durable in root, and fome forts 
alfo retain their leaves all the year ; the Gra- 
nulous Saxifrage, however, is deciduous, and 
all the forts produce flower-ltalks annually in 
the fpring, flowering, in the diflerent forts, 
from April till June ; the firfl fpecies and va- 
riety generally flower in April and May, and 
the others in May and June. 

All the forts are very eafily propagated by 
ofF-fets of the foots and heads, which they fur- 
nifh abundantly. 

The firfl fort multiplies exceedingly by its 
granulans roots, which, towards: autumn, 
when their ftalks and leaves decay,, may be di- 
vided, not too fmall, but im little bunches, and 
let them be planted again directly, fome in the 
open borders, Sic. and feme in pots, forming 
a fmall hollow ia'thc earth an inch deep, in 
which depofit the bunch of roots, covering 
them the fame depth with earth ; and being 
thus planted in hunches, they will fend up fc- 
veral ftalks in a duller logfitlicr, and exhibit a 



lurpe tuft of flowers. 

The fecond, third, and fourth fpecies mul- 
tiply very fail by fide off-fets from the root and 
head, or crown. of the plant, each furuiilicd 
with roots, which may be parted or. fcpaiatcd 
in autumn, or early in the fpring, and planted 
where they arc finally to remain, obferving to 
plant fome of the Cotyledon pyramidal fort in 
pr.:s, and the otacts in patches towards the 
ujiddlc. and (rout of the borders. 



The other hardy: forte- are alfo 'propagated 
by off-fets, and parting; the. roots,; in autumjn 
or fpring, and the eighth is. eafily. propagated, 
by its runners. 

SCABIOSA, Scabious. 
This genus of plants confifts of herbaceous; 
imuals, biennials, and perennials-, for orna- 
ment and variety in the pleafure-ground, and 
fhrubhy perennials for the greeri-houfe, gar- 
nilhcd with leaves of diflerent forms in the dif- 
ferent fpecies, and terminated with numerous 
round aggregate heads of flowers, each head 
compelled of many fmall florets contained in 
one general calyx. 

Oafs and order, TctrandrialMmogyma: 
C/iarafrers.] Calyx* a fpfeading, many- 
leaved, general cup,, containing many! florets, 
each floret having a double calyx. Corol- 
la, the general flower a round aggregate of 
many florets ;■ each floret of the aggregate is 
monopetalous, tubulous, and cut into four or 
five parts at top. Stamj.ua,,' four awhfhaped 
filaments ineach. floret, having oblong ineum* 
bcntiantheraj. : Pistillum,, a.germenj under 
each floret,; and a flender ftyle,; crowned witli 
an. obtufe, obliquely emarginated.ftigma. Pe- 
ricardium, none} a lingle^ oblong-oval 
feed to each floret, crowned with its partial ca- 
lyx, and retting on the elevated general recep-- 
tacle. > ' ..).'. 

There- are -maay . different fpecies: of Sea- 
biofa ; a few .only, are* in efleem '.foe- general 
culture, principally as; plants, of oniamens 
and variety, confifhing of ten hardy ,-herba* 
ceous annuals, biennhials, and perennials; and 
four fiirubby exotics for the green-houfd.. 
Hardy. .herbaceous Khndsa^. 
This head comprehends fonieireraarkably 
rlonery annuals and: l>ienniais,,.ancL:feveial 
perennials, riling with uprigbfcbraju&y ftcrasv 
two or: three feet high) or '■ more, garnifhed 
withi leaves bclowi and numerous flowers at 
top ; obferving, the firft two are annuals, the 
reft perennial; hut the annual, kinds are the 
moll generally known, and .cultivated: as or- 
namental plants. . , •.' >j 1 

I. Scaiuosa atropnrpureai f Annual- Bien* 
nial) ■ . \-. , f , • 

Dark-Purple Indian Scabious.] Hath a fi- 
brous annual-biennial root, crowned with a 
large tuft of oblong leaves, varioufly jagged 
on. the edges, and often into fegmcnts, 
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I upright, ftt'njs,. branching numeroufly r 
cry fide, three fect high or more ; and from 
the fides and ends of the branches, .numerous 
dark-purple, and other coloured flowers, in 
the varieties, having all quintjucrid florets. and 
awl-fhapcd receptacles. 
Varieties.] Common Dark-purple Scabious 
- Palo 
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— Pale - purple - flowered — Red-flowered — 
White-flowered-— IHad<.-fl6wered^— Hen and 
Chicken-flowered, having feveral fmairflow- 
er^ariflBg ftom the -fides of the main onb->- 
Striped flowered;- '&c. : 1 

They all -flower in June, continuing in 
plentiful- fuccefliori ; (ill "September, forming 
a very ornamental appearance, and are fuc- 
ceeded by abundance -of- ripe feeds in au- 
tumn. ; ' : ' 

-All the varieties of this fpecies are very 
hardyi and rhhy be confidered both as annuals 
and biennials; for, being raifed from feed for- 
ward. in the fpri'ng, they will run up to ftalk 
and flower the fame year, and generally pe- 
rifh the following winter ; but if not town' 
till fummer,- they produce only leaves that 
year, increafe in ftrength, and remain vigo- 
rous till fpring following, when they will 
•fhoot up vigoroufly into very ftrong branchy 
ftems, and produce an amazing quantity ot 
flowers from June till auturiin, and furriifli 
plenty of feeds, then totally perifh root arid 
item towards winter, fo that a frefh fupply 
x muft be annually railed from feed both as an- 
nuals and biennials. •" ' : 

2. Scabiosa jiellata. {Annual-Biennial.) 
Starry Spanijli Scabious.) Hatli a fibrous 
annual-biennial root, crowned with oblong 
Jeaves, varioufly cut oh the edges, and tip-, 
right ftems branching numeroufly about a yard 
high, gamifhed witfr oblong, finely cut leaves, 
and the upper, part fupporting numerous pur- 
ple flowers comppfed ofqui.nquefid ftar-ihaped 
florets with roundilh receptacles, flowering in 



eirieties.] Greater jagged-leaved— Minor 
jagged-leaved— Rcd-purple-flowcred— White 
flowered. 

This fpecies and varieties may alfo be 
treated both as annuals and biennials, as ob- 
ferved of the former fort. 

3. Scabiosa integrifolia. {Annual- Bien- 
nial.) 

Entire-leaved Montpclicr Scabious.] Hav- 
ing the radical leaves ovate, fawal, the 
branch ones fpear-fliapcd ; branches fprcad- 
in^ ; and all the florets quadrifid :— purple. 

4. Scabiosa arvtnjis. {Perennial.) 

Common Field Scabious.] Hath hbioiis per- 
ennial roots, upright hil'pid Hems, branch- 
ing three feet high, garniihed witi» pimiatihd 
leaves, with the lobes at a dillanec, and blue 
flowers, having radiated florets. 

Varieties.] With rcdditli flowers,— 1 ur- 
pie- flowered, &c. 

It glows wild in the fields and meadow- 
in Engl mil, but is fomctin-.cs 
variety. 



5. " SchKidstefoceifa; '■ '{Perennial.) 
Devil's Bit (Morfus Diaboli), or Root* 

bitten Scabioits.] Hafh a thick,' fhdrt, down- 
right root, terminated abruptly as if bit off", 
crowned with oval-fpear-fhaped, entire leaves;' 
upright iingie ftalks.two feet high, with the 
branches growing near, and terminated by- 
blue flowers with equal quadrifid florets. 

This grows naturally in England, &c. in 
pa (lures and woods. 

6, Scabiosa alpina. {Perennial.) 
Alpine Blue Scabious.] Hath a ftrong, fi- 
brous, perennial root, fendihg up feverai 
ftrong ftems, branching four or five feet high', 
gamifhed with pinnated leaves.of four or five 
pair of fpcar-iliaped fawed lobes ; and from 
the upper parts, whitifli-yellow drooping flow- 
ers, having quadrifid:eq'ual florets. 

7. Scabiosa argentea. {Perennial.) 
■ Silvery Oriental Scabrous.) Rifes with low 
llender ftems, dividing into fpreading branches, 
pinnated iilvery-white leaves, with fpear-fhap- 
e<l -lobes, and the branches terminated by long, 
naked, fmooth peduncles,, faftainihg finall 
pale flowers with quinquefid florets. . 

8. Scaeiosa graminifolia. (Perennial.) 
Gra fs-leaved Silvery Scabious of the Helve- 
tian Mountains.] Hath a fibrous perennial 
root, feuding up herbaceous ftalks half a yard 
high; garnifhed below with very narrow, 
lanceolate, entire, iiivery- leaves ; and the up- 
per part fupporting pale-blue flowers, having 
quadrifid florets. 

9. Scabiosa gramontia. (Perennial.) 
Gramoniian Cut-leaved Scabious.] Having 

the ftem leaves bipinnated, cut thread form, 
fhort calyx, and the florets five-cleft. . 

10. Scabiosa Luc ant ha. -.'( 'Perennial.) 
Whitc-fio-jocred Narbonne Scabious.] Having 

pinnatifid leaves ; calyx fcales ovate-obtufe, 
imbricated ; and the florets four-cleft equal. 

All thefc herbaceous kinds are very hardy* 
plants, that fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, and in almoft any iituation. 

But the two annual forts arc the moft ge- 
nerally known and cultivated, and have the 
greateft merit as ornamental flowery plants. 

Tender Shrubby kinds for the Grcen-houfe. 

Comprises four fhrubby fpecies, exotics 
om warm counties, as mentioned in their 
titles, and require flicker here in winter, fo 
mull be kept in pots antt placed among the 
•roen-lioufc plants. 

11. Sc ahios a' crctica. 

Cretan Shrubby Scabious.] Rifcs with a 
ihrulibv ftem, branching two or three feet 
iiiifh; r long, Ipciir-fhapcd, whitifh, entire 
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branches terminated by fine blue flowers, hav- 
ing quinquefid florets. 

Fanny.] Auricula-leaved. r 

12. Scabiosa africana. 

African Shrubby Scabious.] Rifes with a 
(hrubby ftem, branching four or five feet 
high; oval-fpear-fhaped cut leaves, and the' 
branches terminated by flelh-colourcd flowers, 
leaving quinquefid florets. 

Farieties.] Rough crenated-leavcd — Finely 
cut-leaved — Woolly-leaved. 

13. Scabiosa rtgida. 
Stiff-leaved Shrubby Mthiopian Scabious.] 

Rifes with a fhrubby ftem, branching two or 
three feet high ; fpear-fhaped, ferrated, ftiff, 
lhining leaves, and the branches terminated 
by whitifh flowers, having quadrifid, nearly- 
radiated florets, and obtufe calycinal fcales. 

14. Scabiosa attenuate. 
Narrow-leaved Scabious.] Rifes with £ 

ftjrubby ftem, branching three or four feet 
high; linear, fmooth, entire leaves, winged at 
their bafe, and the branches terminated by 
flowers, having equal quadrifid florets. 

All the above fourteen fpecies of Scabicfa 
flower commonly in June, July, and Auguft, 
and fome continue in fucceflion till autumn, ge- 
nerally producing the flowers upon long foot- 
ihlks'fmgly, each flower being an aggregate 
of feveral fmall quadrifid or quinquefid flo- 
rets, placed all within one common calyx, 
forming together a moderately large flower, 
which, w in fome fpecies, are exceedingly nu- 
merous,, and very ornamental, and which 
in mod of the fort's are fucceeded by plenty of 
{eeds in autumn. 

The merit of thefe plants is, fome for orna- 
ment, others for variety. 

The three annual-biennial kinds, in particu- 
lar, producing abundance of ornamental flow- 
ers, very conipicuoufly, two or three months 
in fummer, are choice furniture for all the 
common flower compartments, and meri; 
culture in every garden ; being raifed annually 
from feed in fpring and fummer, in the open 
ground, and thence planted out to remain to 
flower, which, in thofe of the fpring fowing, 
•will be effected the fame year; but thofe railed 
in fummer do r.ot flower till the fummei 
following. 

The herbaceous perennial kinds may be 
introduced as flowering plants, in any large 
borders and other compartments of the pka- 
furc gron ml, in which they will effect a very 
tliflinguiflied variety. 

And the- Ihrulihy kinds being potted and 
placed among the grcen-houfi: exotics, lhc\ 
will effecl a good variety, and flown- orna- 
mentally in fummer. 



. -Propagation and Culture of all the Sorts. 
Fiift, the Annual and Biennial Sorts.—* 
The firft three fpecies, being hauta annuals* 
and biennials,, may be raifed plentifully: from* 
feed annually, in a bed or border of common,, 
earth, and, as formerly noticed, may be con- 
fidered both as annuals and biennials, anditnay. 
be treated accordingly, more particularly the 
Scabiofa atroputpurea.znd varieties ; obferving,, 
that if intended to raife any of the forts as an- 
nuals, for flowering the fame year, they 
fliould be fown in the fpring, about February 
or March or beginning of April, on a warnv 
border, or, to bring them as forward as poffi- 
ble, may fow them in a hot-bed ; and being, 
planted out about the borders, in May or be- 
ginning of June, they flower the fame year 
in July or Auguft, though not near fo flrong 
as plants raifed the year before as biennials : 
therefore, in order to have ftrong flowering, 
plants, it is molt eligible to fow a principal 
ihare in June, July, or beginning of Auguft ; 
to increafe in growth all the latter part of fum- 
mer till the end of autumn, without running, 
up to ftalks, and ftand the winter, for flower- 
ing early next fummer, in which they will pro- 
duce much ftronger ftems, branching more 
numerous and ftrong, and produce a greater 
number of flowers : however, it may. be pro-« 
per to fow both in fpring for flowering the 
fame year, and in June or July, &c. for next 
year's' flowering ; but it is more particularly, 
proper to fow fome of the Starry Scabious in 
fpring as annuals. 

Obferve, in fowing thefe forts, the firft itv 
particular ihould be Town for tranfplantation; . 
alio both the other annual-biennial kinds : 
chiding abed or border of light earth, and ei- 
ther fow them in finall ihallow drills, five or 
fix inches afundcr, or fown on the furface and 
raked in evenly : and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick out fome of tho 
ftrongeft, in moift weather, where they are 
to remain to flower, elpecially the fpring-fowrv 
plants ; but thofe dcligned for next year's 
(lowering (hould be planted in nurfcry-beds, 
in rows lix or eight inches afundcr, giving ne- 
cclfary waterings and weeding, and they will- 
grow fine large plants by autumn, when, or 
in the following fpring, tianlplant them with 
balls of earth to the places where they arc to- 
flower. 

But the Starry Scabious may alfo cither be 
fown in fpring for tranfplantation, or in patches 
.ibout the bordets, to remain where fown, to 
(lower. 

Perennial Sorts. — The hardy, herbaceous, 
perennial Scabioufcs, arc all very cafily pio- 
pagatcd, both by feeds fown in any bed or 
border 
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fiorder of common earth in "the fpring, -and 
the feedlings, planted out where they- are to 
remaht, and by parting the- roots in autumn. 

Shmibby- kinds. — All the fhrubby; forts are 
expeditioufly propagated by planting flips or 
cuttings of the branches in fpring or fummer; 
if in fpring, plant them in pots, and place them 
either in a hoi-bedtor^under fhelter of glaffes ; 
but in fummer they may be planted in the 
full groundi-fhaded'and watered ; and in either 
method- they- will root tolerably well the fame 
year, and towards autumn may be potted off 
feparateiy, and managed as other fhrubby ex- 
otics of the green-houfe. 

SCANDIX, Shepherd's Needle, Garden 
Ghervil, &c. 

This genus furnifhes a hardy, herbaceous, 
aromatic annual for the kitchen-garden, and 
a perennial for variety, rifing with finely di- 
vided leaves, and ereel ftalks from one to four 
or five feet, in the different fpecies, terminated 
by umbels-of fmall pentapetalous flowers. 

ClafS and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

CharaHers.] Calyx, umbellate flower; 
the general umbel long, and compofed of a 
few rays, and the partial'umbels of many, and 
the fmaller umbellse only have a five-leaved in- 
volucrum. Corolla, a deformed, radiated, 
general" umbel, having both hermaphrodite 
and female florets, compofed of five heart- 
fhaped petals. Stamtka, five {lender fila- 
ments with roundifh antheras. Pistillum, 
an oblong germen, two permanent ftyles and 
obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, none ; a 
long two-partedjVuit, having two awl-fhaped 
furrowed feeds. 

There are feven, eight, or more fpecies, 
one of which only is common to the Englifh 
gardens, known by the name of the Garden 
Chervil, a fine aromatic, eftecmed as a fallad 
and foup herb. There is alfo a perennial fort 
fometimes cultivated for variety. 

I. Scanimx Cerefolium. (Annual.) 

Garden Chervil.'] Hath a filtrated annual 
root, crowned with many finely divided leaves, 
of an aromatic flavour, and upright ftalks, one 
or two feet high, terminated by umbels of 
white flowers, with lateral umbels fitting 
clofc,. fuccecded by oval-awl-fhaped, finning 
feeds. 

This is an annual plant, but remains in 
leaf all winter, and is cultivated as a culinary 
herb for winter and fpring fervid- ; it may alfo 
be continued for ul'e the year round, by low- 
ing feveral times from February till Sep- 
tember, becuufe the fpring and fummer town 
plants run up to feed the fame year, but tht 
autumn fowing will remain green until fpring 
before it runs. 



2. ScANDixWorato. (Perennial.) 
Odoriferous^ Great Perennial Chervil, or 
Sweet-fern.] Hath" a thick, fibrated, peren- 
nial root, of a fweet aromatic tafte, crowned 
with large divided leaves refembling fern, and 
upright hollow ftalks, four or five feet high, 
terminated by large umbels of wlute, very fra- 
grant flowers, fuccceded by long, angular, 
furrowed feeds. 

Thefe plants are both very hardy ; the firft' 
is an annual, and the other a perennial. The 
annual fort is in eftimationboth forfallads and 
foups, as before obferved, and the leaves are 
the ufeful part ; the young leaves of the fecond 
were alfo fometimes ufed formerly, but rarely 
now, fo is only retained in fome gardens to in- 
creafe the variety in the pleafure-ground, and 
the annual fort for the kitchen-garden only, 
which will grow in any foil and firuation. - 

They run up to ftalk in fpring, flower in 
May or June, and the feeds ripen in July. 

As to the culture of the Garden Chervil, it is 
by feed annually, obferving, if it is required moft 
part of the year, the fowing fhould be conti- 
nued every month from February or March 
till Auguft or September, as before hinted ; 
but if required only for winter and early fpring 
ufe, an autumn fowing in Auguft, or begin- 
ning of September, will be fufficient, and the 
plants coming "up foon after, remain ufeful 
from October till March or April. The feed 
may be fown any where, either broad-caft 
and raked in, or in fliallow drills fix or eight 
inches afunder; and in either cafe the plants : 
are to remain where fown; being careful to 
give occafional weeding, which is all the cul- 
cure they require, and they will foon be fit to' 
cut for ufe. 

The fecond may alio be railed from feed,- 
and plant out fome of the plants about the 
large compartments; and when once thus railed, 
they wili remain feveral years, and from its 
fcattered feeds many young plants will rife in 
the adjacent ground. 

SCHINUS, Indian Maftic-trec. 
It conlills of two fhrubby evergreen exotics 
for the green-houfe and ftove, riling eight or 
ten feet high, adorned with pinnated many-' 
lobed leaves, anil the branches terminated by 
bunches of pentapetalous flowers. 
Clafs and older, Diauiti D,candiia. 
Charaflrrs.'] Calyx, dicecious dowers, 
having monopliyllous, acutely rive-parred cups, . 
that of the females being permanent. Co- 
uoi.i.a, rive oval petals in the males, and five 
oblong ones in the female flowers ; thole in 
lioth lexes being petiolated. Stamina, ;ei> 
nliform {pleading legments, having roundiih 
.indicia.-. Pistillum, a roundiih germen, 
on 
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nn ftvle, but three oval fti'gfmas. ' ■ Peric as.-' 
- Hi'' Mi « globular trilocular capfule, having 
three feeds". . 

There are only two fpecies, which, being 
natives of Peru, and other parts of America, 
lecjuire inciter of a good green-houfe hare in 
wl.iur, i'o mviil always be kept in pots. 

1. Sen is us Molle. 

(MdlcJ—or Penman Ah /lie-tree.] Rifes 
with a woody item, branching numeroufly 
cigtu or ten feet high, with pinnated leaves of 
ten or twelve pair of fa wed lobes and an odd 
one, which is much the longed ; and the 
branches terminated by loofc bunches of whit- 
ifh flowers. 

2. Sckinus jfreira. 

Braftthvi AJafiic-trce.'] Hath a woody flem, 
blanching eight or ten feet high, with pin- 
nated leaves" of ten or twelve pair of entire 
lobes-, and an odd one, all of equal length ; 
ami at the fides and ends of the branches j 
fmall clutters of whitilh flowers. 

Both thefe fpecies are fhrubby, durable in 
root, and top, and retain their leaves the year 
round ; and being natives of hot countries, re- 
quire fheher here of a good green-houfe in 
winter ; or, if lhcltercd in a flove, two or 
three winters whilft young, it will be an ad- 
vantage to the plants ; however, they both fuc- 
cccd tolerably with the culture of common 
green-houfe exotics. They being pretty ever- 
greens, with finely pinnated leaves, merit a 
place in the coilecVion of our tender exotics, 
in which they will effect, a good variety ; let 
them, therefore, be cultivated in pots of rich 
earth, and placed among the plants of die a- 
bove department. 

They arc propagated by feed obtained from 
abroad,' alio by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the feeds, as foon as obtained, in 
fpring or fummer, in pots of rich earth, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed, managing them as 
other tender fcedlir.g exotics. 

Layers of the young branches in the fpring 
will be well rooted in one year. 

And cuttings of the young moots, planted 
in the fpnng or fummi-r, in pots, and plunged 
in a hot- bed, will icudily emit roots in fix or 
eight weeks. 

SCIIOTIA. 

This genus fumifhes the green-houfe with 
an evtr^rcen Climb, garnifhctl with blunt- 
pointed leaver., and quinqiiepetaloiis flowers. 

Clats and ruder. Dttundr'm Monog\nia. 

C/ifirat'lm.'j Cai.yx, a monophvlious co 
loured cup, the tulie turbinated, and bordei 
cut in live parts. Corolla, five obtufe, c- 
rcct, concave petals, inferred in the tube of til'. 
.<:np. Stamina, t»;n awi-lhaped, erect fila- 



ments,, with oblong incumbent'-anther as. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong epmpreficd germeu, flyle 
{lender and fimple, v^Huip ftigma. .Perjccar- 
PiUjM, a pedicillatcd;leguviienV containing two 
feeds. ..■!•-. : < 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Schoti Kfpefiofa. l. , .j ... 

Lcntifcus-haved Sc/iotia.'} Rifes with a 
branchy ftcm. furniflied with pinnated leaves, 
ccmpofed of three or four pair of fpcar-fhaped, 
blunt lobes, and flowers with blunt concave 
petals. 

This plant is an evergreen, and mud be 
kept in the winter in the green-houfe. 

It is propagated by laying down the young 
brandies in fummer. 

SC1LLA, Squill, or :Sea-Onion, Starry . 
Hyacinth, Ike. 

This genus comprehends a fine coiledlion of 
hardy, bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, 
for adorning the flower borders, having molt- 
ly very large tunicated and folid bulbous roots, 
crowned with long narrow leaves, and erect 
flower- {talks, annually; in fome forts two or 
three feet high, in others but a foot, and fome 
but fix or eight inches, ornamented at top with 
pyramidal and conic chillers of hexapetalous 
flarry flowers. 

Oafs and order, Alexandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, no cup,- Corolla, 
fix oval petals, fpreading out like the figure of 
a flar. Stamina, fix awl-fhaped filaments, 
crowned with oblong, incumbent anthers. 
Pistillum, a roundifh gcrmen, fimplcflylc, 
and fingle ftigma. Pericarp ium, a nearly 
oval, three furrowed, trilocular, trivalvcd cap- 
fule, containing many roundifh feeds. 

There arc about eight fpecies in our garden 
collections, all of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
mod of which are originally from diftaut coun- 
tries, as Spain, Portugal, France, &c. except 
one or two, which grow wild in fome parts 
of England, and all the fosts are hardy enough 
to lucceed in our gardens in the full ground. 

i. Scilla maritima. 

Afaritime Squill, or Common Sea ■ Onion.] 
Hath a large, oval, tunicated, onion-like, bul- 
bous root, fending up \ long narrow leaves, 
near half a yard in length,, and an upright 
inked fbilk, two or three feci high, having 
the upper half adorned with a pyramid d thyrlc 
of white flarry flowers- appearing culv in 
fummer. 

VarieticsJ] Red-rooted — White-rooted. 

This fpecies is a maritime plant, inhabit- 
ing the fandy fca fhurcs of Spain and other 
warm countries, but the bulbs arc lent hero 
annually for medical ufe, and are planted in 
many gardens as flowcrv plants for turiolity. 

a. Sen.- 
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2. SciLLA Lilio-hyacinthus. , 
. Lily Hyacinth.] Hath a fquamous, or fcaly, 
Bulbous, lily-like, yellow root, crowned with 
oblong lily-like leaves, half a foot long or 
more, and an upright flender flalk, about a 
foot high, terminated by many ftar-fhaped 
blue flowers, appearing in June. 

3. ScitLA peruviana. 
Peruvian Starry Hyacinth, or Hyacinth of 

Peru.] Hath a large, oblongifh, bulbous, 
brown root, fending up feveral caninated 
fpreading leaves, fix or eight inches long, 
broad at the bafe, decreafing to a point at top, 
and upright, thick, fucculent ftalks, fix or 
eight inches high, terminated by a conical co- 
rymbous clufter of deep-blue ftarry flowers, 
appearing in May. 

Variety.'] With white flowers. 

4. SciLLA italica. 

Italian , Starry Hyacinth.] Hath a round- 
ifh, white, bulbous root ; longifti leaves with 
obtufe points, and erecl: ftalks, eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by a hemifpherical co- 
rymbus of pale-blue flowers, appearing in 
April. 

5. Sgilla amaena. 

Bright , Starry Hyacinth of Byzantium.] 
Hath a large, roundifti, bulbous, purplifli 
root, fending up feveral naiTOw," carinated, 
fpreading leaves a foot long, and upright pur- 
plifh ftalks eight or ten inches high, orna- 
mented upward with fine fky-blue, fomewhat 
drooping flowers, rifing laterally in alternate 
order, appearing in March or April. 

6. Scilla bi folia. 

Two-leaved Early Star Hyacinth.] Hath a 
final!, roundish, folid, bulbous root, fending 
up only two narrow leaves, about fix inches 
long, and a^ flender llalk half a loot high, ter- 
minated' by a few, ncarly-eredr, blue, ftarry 
flowers, appearing early in March. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

7. Scilla autumnal'n. 

Autumnal Squill, or Eng/i/h Starry Hya- 
cinth.] Hath a round, while, bulbous root, 
very flender linear leaves, fix inches long, 
t»nd upright {lender ftalks, halt a foot high, 
adorned at top with a corymbus of finall, 
blue, ftarry flowers, -having naked peduncles, 
rifing over one another, the length of the 
llower, appearing early in September. This 
grows naturally in manv pans of England, 
fee. 

8. Sen. I. A eatabanrilata. 

Campaiiuiatf, or Bell-Jjowrred, Starry Hya- 
cinth.] Htuh a roundilh, folid, bulbous root, 
fending up flender, fpear-lhapcd leaves, fix 
or feven inches long, and a flender llalk, ter- 
minated bv feveral t-rc&i bcll-lhaped, fprcad- 

? 
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ing, whitifh flowers, with purple bottoms ; 
appearing in May and June. 

All thefe fbecies of'Scilla are bulbous per- 
ennials, durable in root, but annual in leaves 
and "ftalks, which rife immediately from the 
root: in fome forts the leaves fpring up in 
autumn, and remain green all winter, °and de- 
cay in fpring, particularly the firft, third, and 
laft fort, and fome others : and in fome the 
leaves and flower-ftalks appear at the fame 
time. The ftalks are generally naked or 
leaflefs, and terminated by the flowers, which 
conflft each of fix oval petals, fpreading 
open, in a ftar-like manner, with great 
uniformity and beauty, exhibiting a good or- 
namental appearance ; and in moft of the 
forts are , fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn, 
by which all the forts may be raifed; buc 
more expeditioufly by ofF-fets of the roots an- 
nually, when the leaves and ftalks decay. 

- They being all of hardy temperature, may 
be employed as flowery plants to adorn the 
pleafure ground, difpofed. either in patches 
about the borders, &c. or depofited in beds 
by themfelves. 

Obferve, they fliould generally be removed 
for tranfplantation when their leaves arid 
flower-ftalks are decayed, when the roots 
may^c taken up, and either planted again 
dire&ly where wanted, or kept till autumn, 
&c. though the autumnal fort lhould be 
planted early, in order that it may blow the 
fame year in autumn ; planting all the forts 
about three or four inches deep, or in propor- 
tion to the fize of the bulb. See Bulb us. . 

The bulbs of all the forts may be had, mo- 
derately cheap, at moft of "the nuriery- 
grounds and feed- {hops. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 
The propagation of all the forts is by ofr- 
fets of" the roots : the firft fpecies, however, 
being a native of fandy fea-fhores, it increafes 
but Iparingly in gardens, bur is obtained plen- 
tifully from abroad. All the otheis furniih 
plenty of ofF-fets, which may be leparatcd 
every other year, if required, when then- 
leaves, &c. decay, as praclifed for other bul- 
bous roots. 

They may all be propagated alfo by feed, 
though this is a tedious method, as the feed- 
lings are feveral years before they blow : they 
lhould be fown' in autumn, in light earth, 
an inch deep, obferving t he fame method of 
fowing and culture praclifed for the Common 
Hyacinths, &c. Sec Hyacintiivs. 
SCOR1MURUS, Caterpillar. 
The plants of this genus arc hardy, her- 
baceous, trailing annuals, cultivated 'in the 
pleaftnc ground, more as plants of lingularity 
than 
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than beauty, for the oddity of their caterpil- 
lar-like feed-pods; they riling with procum- 
bent Italics, garuiftied witli oblong fnnple 
leaves, awl- papilionaceous flowers, fucceeded 
bv contorted pods icfemhling green caterpillars. 

CJafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Cztirafii-ri.] Calyx is monopbyllous, in- 
flated, and cut into live acute iegments.— 
Corolla is papilionaceous; the ftandard 
youndhh, emarginated, fpreading, and rc- 
tkxed ; the wings are loofe and nearly oval, 
:md a iemi-lunulated, pointed, erect keel, 
two-parted below. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, with fmall antberaj. Pis- 
tillvm, an oblong taper .germen, a riling 
indexed ftyle, terminated by a pun&ura or 
point. Perscarpium, an oblong, coriace- 
ous, revoluted, rough pod, of many tranfverfe 
cells, each containing one feed. 

There are four fpecics, natives moftly ot 
ihcfouth of Europe, but grow freely here, in 
our gardens, in the open borders. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Scorpiurus vermleulattts. 

Fermieulaled, or Common Unifloretts Cater- 
pillar.] Riles with trailing herbaceous fialks, 
a foot or more long, garnifhed with oblong 
lpatula-lhaped leaves ; and at the axillas long 
pedunculi, each fupporting one papilionace- 
ous yellow flower, fucceeded by oblong 
twirled pods, covered oh every iide with ob~ 
tufe fcales. 

2. Scorpiurus tr.ttricatus. 
■ Muricated Bifiorous Caterpillar.] Rifes with 
thick-trailing, herbaceous ftalks, a foot and 
half long, garoifticd with oblong, broad, ob- 
<ufe leaves, and at their axillas long pedun- 
culi, each inflaming two papilionaceous yel- 
low flowers, fucceeded by oblong, very twill- 
ed, rough murexed pods, having the outfide 
armed with obtufc aculei. 

q. Scorpiurus (uleatus. 

Sulcatcd Trifiorous Caterpillar.] Rifes with 
{lender, trailing, herbaceous ftalks, a foot 
long, oblong obtufe leaves, and each pedun- 
cle lupporting three yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by (lender moclcratcly-twiflcd pods, armed on 
the outride with acute diftindt fpincs. 

4. Scorpiurus fubvilhfus. 

Subvillous Quadrj/torous Caterpillar.] Rifcs 
with trailing herbaceous ftalks, a foot and 
half long, oblong, obtufc leaves, and long pe- 
dunculi, each fuftaining four yellow flowers, 
fucceeded by oblong, {lender, very contorted 
pods, armed on the outbdc with (harp fpincs 
in cluficrs. 

All thefe four fpecics of Scorpiurus arc har- 
dy herbaceous annuals, that rife from Iced 
annually in the fpring j arc all of trailing 



growth, extending their ftalks along upon -the 
ground, having one leaf at each joint ; and at 
the wings of the leaves arife the flowers, be- 
ing univerfally papilionaceous, appearing in 
June and July, and are fucceeded by olilong 
pods, variouliy contorted and ftained, fo as to 
bear a very great refemblance to large cater- 
pillars, apparently feeding on the plants, ef- 
fecting a curious Angularity, thofe of the firft 
fort in particular, which are the largeft, 1110ft 
confpicuous, and caterpillar-like; however, 
all the forts form an agreeable variety, and 
thev all furnifh plenty of ripe feeds in autumn. 

'Thefe plants, therefore, merit a place in 
the, collection of hardy annuals, principally 
for the .Angularity of their caterpillar-like 
feed-pods ; and being difpofed in patches about 
the borders, .they will exhibit an eligible va- 
riety. 

They are propagated by feed in the fpring, 
wliich Aicceeds in the full ground, aud ihould 
generally be fown in patches about the bor- 
ders, where the plants are defigned toxemain, 
as they do not fucceed fo well by tranfplan- 
tation ; therefore form fmall patches in the 
different compartments, fowing feveral feeds 
in each patch, half an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
thin them to two or three in each place, and 
clear out weeds, which is all the culture they 
require, and they will flower in June, and 
exhibit their pods abundantly all the latter 
part of fummer. 

SCORZONERA, Viper's Grafs, but com- 
monly called Seorzonera. 

The plants arc herbaceous perennials, bi- 
ennials, and annuals, moftly of the carrot- 
rooted kind, one of which, in particular, 
producing large eatable roots, is cultivated as 
a kitchen-garden efculcnt: they rife moftly 
with long, narrow, grafly leaves from the 
root, and creel tall ftalks, furmounted by 
large compound (lowers. 

Cjafs and order, Syngenefta Fclygamia j£- 
qtialis. 

CharaiUrs.] Calyx, a long, imbricated, 
ncarly-cylindric, general cup, containing ma- 
ny florets. Corolla, a compound flower, 
having many tongue- fliaped, quinoucdented, 
imbricated, hermaphrodite florets, the outer 
ones being the longcft. Stamina, five 
(iiort filaments, having cylindric antherie. 
Pistm.lum, an oblong germen, filiform ftyle, 
and two reflcxetl ftigmas. Pericarimum, 
none, a finglc oblong feed in each floret, (it- 
ting on the receptacle within the connivent 
calyx. 

There arc fcvcrnl fpecics, but of which there 
is only one cultivated for ufc, as an efculcnt 
and 
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and medical plant; the 6thers", having but lit- 
tle merit, their culture is not attended to, except 
in fome botanic gardens merely for variety. 

The cultivated fort therefore is, 

Scorzonera hifpanica. , 

Spanifh Viper's Grafs, or Common Storzone- 
ra.~\ Hath a long, downright, carrot-fhaped, 
eatable root, covered with a brown {kin, but 
white and milky within, Crowned with feveral 
long, narrow, entire, flightly-fawed leaves, 
terminating in a long acute point ; and when 
it fhoots for feed, runs up with an erect, ro- 
bufr, branchy Hem, a yard or more high, 
garnifhed with amplexicaulous leaves, like the 
lower ones, and all the branches terminated 
by large, compound, bright-yellow flowers. 

The root is the ufeful parr, being in per- 
fection in autumn and winter, and is boiled 
and eaten like carrots, &c. and is by many 
greatly efleemed. 

This fpecies, though of a perennial nature 
in the root, yet, for general ufe, it fhould be 
commonly treated as an annual or biennial ; 
for, being raifed from feed in the fpring, the 
roots will be fit for ufe in the following au- 
tumn, and remain in perfection till next fpring, 
when they will flioot up ftalks for flower and 
feed, and become hard, fticky, and unfit for 
ufe, fo fliould be thrown away, and a freih 
fupply raifed from feed. 

The general propagation of this plant is by 
feed annually, in any open light fpot of ground, 
fown the latter end of March or beginning of 
April, not earlier, left the plants fly up to feed 
the fame year, before the roots acquire perfec- 
tion: having, therefore, made choice of an 
open fpot of ground in the kitchen-garden, and 
at the proper feafon digged it one good fpade 
deep at lealr, then let the feed be fown, either 
broad-call, all over the furface, thinly, and 
raked in, or may draw {hallow drills, ten or 
twelve inches afunder, and fow the feeds there- 
in, and rake the mould evenly over them half 
an inch thick ; in either method the plants will 
rife in two or three weeks ; obferving, when 
they are alittle advanced in growth, let them be 
thinned and cleaned from weeds, by fmall- 
hocing them in dry weather, cutting out the 
plants to eight or ten inches diftuncc, and cut 
down all weeds between them ; thus they will 
grow freely, and their roots continue increaf- 
Jug in fi-/c till September, when they will have 
acquired their full fi/.c, difcovcraWe by their 
leaves beginning to decay ; at which token of 
maturity, may begin to draw them (or ufe. 

The roots may cither remain in the ground, 
and drawn as they arc wanted, or may be 
taken wholly up in autumn, when their leaves 
ducay, and prelervcd in land all winter, that 



they may be ready at all times, especially- in 
frofly weather, when they cannot be dugout 
of the ground. 

To lave feed of this fpecies, let fome of the 
plants remain where fown, when they will 
flioot up in the fpring, and produce plenty of 
feed in autumn. 

SCROPHULARIA, Fig-wort. 

This genus comprehends perennial, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous, and fhrubby plants, fome 
of which are retained in our gardens for orna- 
mental flowering, and variety, in the plea- 
fure-ground and green-houfe ; growing three 
or four to five or fix feet high, garnifhed with 
trifoliate, pinnated, and fpear-inaped leaves, 
in different fpecies ; and monopetalous, tubu-. 
lar, inflated, red flowers, axillary and terminal. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Anglo/perm: a. 
Chara£1ers.~\ Calyx, a monophyllous, 
qninquefid, permanent cup. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, and unequal ; the tube round, 
large, and inflated ; the border is five-parted 
and fmall, the two fuperior fegments, erect, 
and larger, the two lateral fpreading, and the 
lower reflexed. Stamina, two longer, and 
two fhort, linear, declining filaments, topped 
with twin antherse. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, with afimple ftyle and ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a roundifh-pointed, two -celled 
capfule, containing many fmall feeds. 

There axe many fpecies : thofe for our pur- 
pofe are, 

1. Scrophularia trifoliata. 

Trifoliate African Figwort.] Hath a peren- 
nial root, fmooth leaves, the lower ones irre- 
gularly cut, trifoliate-pinnated, upright ftalks, 
four feet high; garnifhed with fimple, oval, or 
trilobate leaves, and axillary peduncles, fuftain- 
ing bright red flowers with greenifh bottoms. 

2. Scrophularia fambucifolia. 
Sambucus-kaved Spanifh Figwort.] Hath a 

perennial root, upright ftalks, five or fix feet 
high, garnifhed with interruptedly pinnated 
leaves, of five or feven cordate, unequal fo- 
lioles, and axillary and terminal red and green- 
Hh flowers. 

3. Scrophularia frutefcens. 
Llnderfhubby Lufitanian Fig-wort.] Hath 

ligneous, underflmtbby ftalks and branches, 
lanceolate, obtufcly-dcntated, ferratcd leaves, 
and bifid peduncles,' with greenifh flowers. 

4. Scrophularia lucida. 
Lucid, or Shining-leaved Figtvcrt. 

5. Scrophularia aquatica. 
Aquatic^ Striped-leaved Figwort. 

The above five are the principal fpecies of 
Scrophularia retained in our gardens, intro- 
duced for ornament and variety ; arc moflly 
exotics, originally from warm countries, A- 
6N frica, 
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frica, Spain, and Portugal, &c. they, how- 
ever, being tolerably hardy, to ftand our or- 
dinary or moderate winters, are cultivated in 
the borders of the pleafure-garden ; and ibme 
alio in pots, in order for removing under the 
protection of a greeu-houfe in winter, to de- 
fend them from fevere froft, by which they 
ate liable to futfer in the full ground. 

They are propagated by feeds (own in the 
fpring, and alio by parting their roots in the 
fame feafon, or in autumn ; die fhrubby forts 
likewife by cuttings or flips in the fpring or 
furhmer months, 

SCUTELLARIA, Skull-cap. 

A genus of hardy, perennial, herbaceous 
plants, garnilhed for the moft part widi cor- 
date leaves and ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnafpermia. 

Characters.'] Calyx, a very lhcrt, tubu- 
lated, one-leafed cup, with the mouth entire. 
Corolla, monopetalous, and ringent; the 
tube is very fhort and bent backward, the 
throat is long, and compreffed, tiie upper lip 
concave, and trifid, and the lower broad and 
emarginated. Stamina, four filaments, 
two of which are longer, with fmall anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, a four-parted gcrmen, ftyle 
flender, and crowned widi a pointed incurved 
ftigma. Pericar.pj.um, none; but the cup 
becomes a helmet-fhaped fruit, containing 
four roundiih feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, but 
not more than three are commonly cultivated 
for variety and ornament. 

1. Scutellaria altijjima. 

Tall Skull-cap.'] Hath a perennial root, the 
ftaiks rife three or four feet high, with a few 
(lender branches, garnilhed with oblong, hcart- 
thaped, ferrated, pointed leaves. The flow- 
ers are purple, and come out at the top of the 
ftaiks, in naked fpikes. 

2. Scutellaria peregrina. 

Florentine Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial root, 
the ftalk is four-cornered, hairy, rifing two 
feet high, and garniflicd with heart-ihaped, 
ferrated leaves ; the flowers come out in a long 
fpikcat the top of the flalks, and arc cither of 
a purple or white colour. 

3. Scutellaria integrifolia. 

Entire. leaved Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial 
mot, from which rifes" feveral four-cornered 
ftalk;, two feet high, with fide branches; the 
lower leaves arc heart-fhaped, fa wed on their 
edges, and the upper ones arc oval and entire; 
the flower., urc of a blue colour, and come out 
from the cuds of the branches ill long loofc 
fpikes. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feeds, 
fuwn cither in autumn or fpring, in the com- 



mon ground where they are to remain, or 
may afterwards be tranfplanted into the borders 
of the pleafure-garden. 

SEDUM, Leffcr Houfe-leek, Orpine, and 
Stone-crop. 

This genus is compofed principally of hardy 
herbaceous fucculents for variety, riling with an- 
nual flower-ftalks, fonve erecL. a foot or two 
high, fome but a few inches, and fome are of trail- 
ing growth; adorned with flefhy leaves, and ter- 
minated with bunches of pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Psntagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is erect, acute, five- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, five 
fpear-fhaped, plane, fpreading petals, and 
five nc&ariums, formed each of one emargi- 
nated fcale, inferred in the outiide of the gcr- 
men. Stamina, ten awl-fhaped filaments, 
having roundiih anther*. Pistillum, five 
oblong germens, terminating in flender fJcyIes> 
crowned by obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
five acuminated fpreading capfules, opening 
longitudinally, and are filled with many fmall 
feeds. 

There are many fpecies of Sedttm, confid- 
ing of herbaceous perennials and annuals, inha- 
bitants moflly of dry fterile places, as hills, 
rocks, and tops of walls and buildings .; and of 
which feveral of the perennials are retained in 
gardens for variety, and fome as medical plants, 
moft of which are fucculent both in ftaiks and 
leaves, fome rifing with ere<£l ftaiks half a 
yard high, others not fix inches, and fome 
trail along the ground, as above hinted, and 
confifts both of deciduous and evergreen 
plants. 

The moft noted fpecies are, 
1. Sedum Tclcphium. 
Common Greater Orpine, or Livelong.] 
Hath a perennial root, compofed of many 
knobbed tubercles, fending up erect, round, 
fucculent ftaiks, branching half a yard or two 
feet high, garnilhed widi oblong, plane, fer- 
rated, fucculent leaves, and the ftaiks termi- 
nated by a leafy corymbus of flowers, of dif- 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.] Purple - flowered Orpine — 
White-flowered — Broad-leaved — Greater Se- 
dum Orpine. 

This fpecies is an inhabitant of woods and 
dry places in England, &cc. but has been long a 
relident of gardens for variety and medical 
ufc : conlidcrcd as a medicinal plant, it has 
great virtue in cafing pains both of green 
wounds and old fores, the leaves being peeled 
or bruited, and applied to the part affciStcd ; 
and it is fa id they will alfo cure corns. 

Tlkrc is a (ingtilarity in this plant, that the 
ftaiks being cut in fumincr, and fattened up- 
right 
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riht in a room, they, by their fucculency, 
will continue fhooting a long time, only by 
fprinkling them with water once a week. 

2. Sedum Anacampferos. 
(Anacampferos minor)— Leffer Orpine, or 

Ever-green Leffer Houfe-leek.) Hath a fibrous 
perennial root, decumbent or trailing (talks', 
roundifh-wedge-fhaped entire leaves, and the 
ftalks terminated by a corymbus of purple 
flowers. 

3. Sedum rupeflre. 

Rock Sedum, or Stone-crop of St. Vincent's 
Rock.] Hath flender, trailing, purple ftalks ; 
fbort, thick, awl-lhaped, fucculent, glaucous 
leaves in clufters, quinquefarioufly imbricated 
round the ftalks, and the ftalks terminated by 
roundiih, cymofe bunches of bright-yellow 
flowers. 

It grows naturally on St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briftol, and other rocky places in Europe. 

4. Sedum Aizoon. 

Aizoon, or Siberian Yellow Orpine. ,] Hath 
a tuberculated, fibrous, perennial root ; ma- 
ny upright, round, fucculent ftalks, a foot 
high; lanceolate, plane, ferrated, thickifh 
leaves ; and the ftalks terminated by a clofe- 
fitting, cymofe clufter of bright-yellow 
flowers. 

5. Sedum reflexion. 

Reflexcd, Small Yellow Sedum, or Wall 
Orpine.'] Hath a flender, fibrous, perennial 
root; fmall, trailing, fucculent ftalks, garnifh- 
ed with thick, awl-fhaped, fucculent leaves 
fparfedly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
ftalks terminated by reflexed fpikes of bright- 
yellow flowers. 

It grows naturally on old walls and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

6. Sedum acre. 

Acrid, Minute Sedum, Common Stone-crop 
of the Wall, or Wall Pepper.} Hath a fmall 
fibry root, very flender fucculent fhoots, of ve- 
ry low fpreading tufty growth, very fmall, fub- 
oval, gibbous, crecr, alternate leaves, dole 
together ; and the ftalks terminated by triftd 
cymofe hunches of fmall ycilow flowers. 

This fort grows abundantly on rocks, old 
walls, and tops of low buildings, almoft every 
where, which often appeal" covered with the 
flowers in fummcr : it merits culture in pots of 
1 ubbifhy earth, and in patches in dry borders, 
(lony banks, and in rock-work, or on tops of 
walls, /beds, 8cc. where it will incrcafc into 
large tufts, and exhibit a pretty variety both 
in us green tufty growth, and when in flower. 

Its leaves, &cc. arc of an acrid biting qua- 
lity. 

7. Sedum lexangulare. 

Sexangu/ar 'Stone-crop.] Hath a fibry per- 



ennial root; thick, fliort, facculeni: ftalks; 
fmall, fub-oval,. gibbous, erect leaves, cldfe' 
together, arranged fix ways imbricarim, and 
the ftalks terminated by bunches of yellow 
flowers. 

It grows on rocky and other dry places ia 
England, &c. 

8. Sedum album. 

White Stone-crop.] Hath fibry perennial 
roots; trailing flender ftalks, fix or eight 
inches long ; oblong, obtufe, feffile, fpread- 
ing leaves ; and the ftalks terminated by 
branchy cymofe bunches of white flowers. 

This grows on old walls, rocks, and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

9. Sedum hifpanicum. 

Spanifli Sedum.] Hath fibrous perennial 
roots, crowned with clufters of cylindric, acute, 
fucculent leaves ; flender fucculent ftalks, 
four or five inches high, garnifhed alfo with 
cylindric leaves, and terminated by downy cy- 
mofe clufters of white flowers. 

10. Sedum Jlellatum. 

Starry Italian Wtiite Sedum. [ Hath fuccu- 
lent leaves, planifh-angled, and lateral feffile, 
white flowers, placed folirary. 

11. Sedum libanoticum. 

Libanotic Sedum of Palefl'me.] Grows with 
bundled radical leaves, which are fpatulate- 
lance-fhaped ; and with a naked ftem, termi- 
nated at top by the flowers. 

12. Sedum populifolium. 
Poplar-leaved Siberian Stone-crop.] Hath a 

fhrubby ftalk rifing a foot high, garnifhed 
with plane, heart-Ala ped, dentated leaves on 
petioles, changing with the ftalks to a reddifh 
colour, placed alternately, and deciduous ; the 
flowers are of a pale red, and come out at the 
ends of the branches in a corymbus. This is 
a native of-Sibcria and hardy. 

Of the above twelve fpecics of Sedum, the 
(irft eight or ten forts arc the moll noted and 
generally known in our gardens ; though all 
the forts are occafionally cultivated in general 
collections to incrcafc the variety : there are 
alfo fome annual fpecics occafionally culti- 
vated ; the molt material of which are'known 
by the following names. 
'13. Sedum annuum. — Annual, Northern 
While Sedum. 

14. Sedum dafvphyllt/n:. — Dcnfe-leaved 
Sedum. 

15. Sedum rubens. — Reddifh or Blu filing 
Sedum. 

16. Sedum Cepaa. Purflane-leaved, 

White Sedum. 

Of the above collection of Srdttms, all the 
perennial kinds particularly have the grcatelt 
claim to admittance in. our garden compart- 
6 N 2 m cuts 
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mentsfor variety and diverfity, in their va- 
rious different modes and fizes of growth, and 
various foliage, and different orders of flow- 
ering ; and are eligible to introduce as flow- 
ering perennials for ornament in afTemblage. 
in borders, beds, pots, Sec. and fome alfo as 
medicinal plants, fuch as the orpines, &c. 

The firft twelve fpecies, being the princi- 
pal forts for our garden collections, arc all 
herbaceous fucculent perennials, moftly of 
hardy growth ; all durable in root, but moftlv 
annual in ftalk, &c. which riling in fpring and 
fummer, advance to flowering in June, July, 
and Auguft, in the different forts ; the flowers, 
conOfling each of five fmall petals, crown the 
flalks numcroufly in corymbous and cymofe 
bunches and fpikes, very confpicuoufly ; and 
are fucceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn, by 
which they may be propagated ; alfo abun- 
dantly by parting the roots, and by flips or 
cuttings of the {hoots in fpring and fummer ; 
in all of which methods they readily grow, 
and fpread into tufted bunches. 

They being all of fucculent growth, are 
confequently mod inclinable to affe£t a more 
profperous durable growth on dry foils. 

For moll of rhefe plants, in their native 
ftate, are refidents of dry barren fituations, 
fides and bottoms of mountains, rocks, &c. 
in different parts of Europe and Alia; and 
fome grow fpontaneoufly and abundant upon 
old walls, and the roofs of low old buildings 
in England, &c. particularly the common 
Stone-crops ; fo that all the forts of thefe plants, 
in their culture in gardens, mould generally 
have a dry light foil; in which they are al- 
ways the fnofi durable, both in the full ground, 
in borders, fides of banks, and in pots ; and 
will alfo grow durably in any dry rubbilhy 
eirth ; and fome forts alfo upon walls, and 
rock-work, and other limilar fituations. 

Confidercd as garden plants, they merit efti- 
mation principally for variety and ornamentai 
flowering, in which they will have an agree- 
able effect, in their different diincnfions and 
orders of growth, fome upright a foot or two 
high in their rlower-ftcms, fome procumbent, 
and trailing, and others cuiioully diminutive, 
fprcadir.g in a tufted growth ; and with larger, 
fmaller, and minute foliage in the different 
fpecies ; and their flowers, although fcparate- 
lv fmall, fome very minute, being produced 
numeroufly in their different modes of iuflo- 
refcencc, before obferved, they appear con- 
fp'icuous and very pretty in the fummer from 
May or June till Augull or September, in the 
different fpecies, put pie, white, yellow, &c. 

Mo ft of the perennial forts may be obtained 
at the nurfcries in full plants, for planting as 



required, in borders, pots, &c. cither in the" 
fpring, for flowering the fame year, or in au- 
tumn to flower the year following. 

They may be planted in any of the fpring 
and early fummer months, March, April, 
May, and in autumn, Auguft, September, 
October. 

They may be planted in any dryifh light 
foil, in borders, beds, and otter compartments, 
and in the fides of dry banks, or in any ele- 
vated rubbilhy foil ; and fome in pors to move 
to different parts occafionally, or alfo fome 
of the evergreen kinds, to introduce in their 
faid pots among winter plants under (helter in 
that feafbn, to increafe the variety : and in all 
of which they may be planted either in full 
plants, or tolerably full off-fet flips of the root 
and head together, in fpring or autumn afore- 
faid, or molt of them by cuttings of the 
young fhoots in fpring or fummer , they will 
all readily grow, and increafe plenteoufly ac- 
cording to their refpedtive growths. 

They, in moft forts, may alfo be introduced 
as rock plants, to embellifh artificial rock- 
work, ruins, and other fimilar places in plea- 
fure-grounds ; planting either the rooted plants, 
flips thereof, or cuttings of the fhoots, in any 
[tiff, moid foil, a little to each plant or let, at 
firft, and thus placed in the crevices, &c. in 
different parts ; the plants will foon root there- 
in, fix themfelves, and advance in a fpreading 
growth very agreeably ; and the Stone-crops 
and other low trailing kinds may alfo- be made 
to occupy the tops of any low walls, pentr- 
houfe, Ihed, or other low' building, planting 
them as above, in a little moift foil, or clumps 
of fliff mud, previoufly placed on the wall, 
&c. they will moft readily root, eftabliflv 
themfelves, and branch out thickly-fpreacling 
in their peculiar clofc, low,, tufty growth, 
without further trouble. 

LiKcwife the Stone-crops, Seditm acre, and 
Sedum fcxangularc, being diminute tufty plants, 
may be difpofed in patches towards the fronts 
of borders, occ. they will fpread thick and. 
tufty clofe to the ground, and flower abun- 
dantly ; and thefe lorts being planted in pots, 
as is much praciifcd about London, are pro- 
per to place in the outlide of windows, cop- 
ings of low walls, and in balconies, and court 
yards, in affemblagc with other low fancy 
plants ; they will clofely ovcrfprcad the furfacc, 
and flower profufely as far as. they extend. 

Method of Propagation far all the Sorts^ 

All the lorts arc ealily propagated by fiip- 
!>ini; the roots, at almoft any time of the year; 
likewife by flips or cuttings of their (hoots in 
fpring and fummer, particularly the ftalky and 
running kinds; but (lips and cuttings of all tin 
foita 
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forts will very readily grow ; and as to the Stone- 
crop kinds, {hoots of them may be eafiiy 
flipped in fpring and fummer with roots to 
their bottom ; the fame may alfo be often 
pra&ifed to moft of the other fpecies : obferv- 
ing, in all the methods of propagation, the 
flips and cuttings may either be planted in the 
nurfery way till well rooted, or planted at 
once where they are to remain, in the places 
and manner before mentioned. 

They may alfo be propagated by feeds fown in 
any dry foil, or in the crevices of buildings, &c. 

The annual" lorts are alfo propagated by 
feeds in the fpring, March or April, in beds 
or borders of dry light earth. 

SELAGO. (Sclago.) 

For the green-houl'e, this genus furnifhes 
three fpecies of ligneous, under-fhrubby and 
fhrubby, African exotics ; riling with (lender 
ffems and branches, three or lour to fix or 
feven feet high ; garnifhed : with flender, thread- 
form, and narrow linear leaves in radiated 
bunches, and verticillate circles ; and quin- 
quefid fpreading flowers, in terminal corvm- 
bous clufters and fpikes : having quadrifid 
permanent calyxes, monopetalous corolla, 
five-parted above, and fpreading ; two long 
and two fnorter ftamina ; a roundifh germen, 
and fingle ftigma, fucceeded by a lingle feed 
involved in the corolla. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. SELAGO corymbofa. 
Corymbous-frMering Se/ago.] Rifes with 

ligneous under-fhrubby {talks, and fpreading 
branches ; filiform or ihread-fhaped leaves in 
radiated bunches from the fame point ; and 
multipart corymbous clufters of pure-white 
flowers. 

2. Si: la go pinaflra. 
■ Pinajier-icaved Sclago.] Rifes with fhrubby 
ftalks, and alternate erect branches, garni (li- 
ed with long linear leaves in whorls, and 
hairy corymbous fpikes of dowers. 

q. Sei.'ago fhuria. 

Spurious Sehigo.] Rifes with flirubby flalks, 
garniihed with 'linear denticulated leaves j and 
corymbous fpikes of flowers. 

Thei'e three fpecies of Sclago are the prin- 
cipal forts known in our gardens, but more 
generally the firft and fecund : though all the 
forts cftedl a curious variety in aflcmblage 
among the other grecn-houie exotics, in which 
they mu ft be admitted, and have the lame ge- 
neral culture fummer and winter. 

They are propagated by layeis ol the young 
wood in fpring or lummer ; alio by cuttings ol 
the young Ihoots m the lame U nions, in a hot 
bed, or covered down dole with a hand-glals. 



SEMEN",, the Seed, being the effence of 
the fruit of every vegetable, containing the 
future plant, in miniature, and confifts of the 
following effential parts. 

: Corculum, or Puntlum Vita. ' The little 
heart, the point of life, or embryo of the fu- 
ture vegetable, being the final! point or fpeck, 
placed in the centre of the Seed, between the 
cotyledons or lobes, and attached thereto, and 
is diftin&ly vifible in the bean and moft other 
leguminous feeds: confifts of two parts, the 
roflellum and plumula, the former being the 
radical or defcending part that ftrikes down- 
wards, and becomes the root ; the other is the 
afcending part, that fhoots upward, and be- 
come the ftem and branches, &c. 
_ Cotyledon or Side Lobes. Being the fide pe- 
iftiable lobes of the feed, which involve, and 
for fome time nourifh the corculum or em- 
bryo plant: thefe lobes are generally two in" 
number, very confpicuous in the bean and 
other feeds of the leguminous tribe, particu- 
larly if they have been previoufly laid in earth 
"~ water. 

After the feeds have been committed to the 
nh, the corculum or puntlum vites begins- 
to germinate, and the cotyledons expand, burft 
open the outer cover, and rife gradually out 
of the earth in form of leaves, commonly 
called the Seed-leaves, exhibiting the firft vi- 
fible formation of the infant plant, accompa- 
nying it for fome time after its eruption from 
the earth, till the firft proper leaves are form- 
ed in the centre of the vegetable, and advanc- 
ed a little in growth ; then the lobes or femi- 
nal leaves becoming ufelefs, wither and decay. 

Aloft plants have two cotyledons or Seed- 
leaves (Dieolylcdoncs), particularly almoft a!i 
the tribe of fibrous- rooted herbaceous plants, 
and ail trees and fhrubs ; but fome have only - 
one cotyledon (AfowcotyltdonesJ, as in moft 
of the bulbous plants of the liliaceous tribe, 
rifing out of the ground like a fheath ; and 
fome feeds have no cotyledon^ at all (Acottle- 
doves), fuch as the ferns, moffes, flags, and 
' ngufes. 
Oilier parts of tiic Seed are,. 
Ala or fling. Many Seeds are winged, or 
furnilhed with a thin membrane or film, and, 
>y its flying, helps to difperfe them, as in fir, 
birch, maple, alh, elm, hops, and numerous- 
other foils. 

Coroniila or Little Crown. Many Seeds arc 
rowned, and fome furrounded with a pap- 
us, /. .*» a feathery or hairy down, parcicu- 
niy many of the compound tribe and others, 
>r the purpofe of diffomination ; being framed 
for Hying like a fhuttlecock, lb as to be calily 
tianlpoited by the wind to very conliderable 

dilhnues " 
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-diitances from the parent plant ; hawk-weed, 
groundsel, and dandelion, furnifh examples. 

But numerous forts of Seeds are limple, i. e. 
have neither wing nor pappus. 

The number, form, hze, and fubftance of 
Seeds are extremely various in different plains. 

In point of number, it confills of from one 
tofcreral hundred, or even thoufands, in each 
feed veffel ; for fome plants have only one. 
fome two, three, tour, or many Seeds, and 
fome are of amazing fertility, amounting to 
many hundreds; as tor inflame, a Jingle Secd- 
vefi'cl of tobacco c:ten contains about one 
thoufand Seeds ; that of white poppy, eight 
thoufand: and the whole produce of one to- 
bacco plant is tpwards of forty thoufand, 
though fome have c omputed the number above 
three hundred thoufand ; and the produce of a 
finglc ftalk of fpleen wort is eftimated at up- 
wards of a million ot Seeds. 

As to form, Seeds are either round, oval, 
kidncy-ihaped, heart-fhaped, angular, &c. 

With relpedl to fize, Seeds are of numerous 
fizes in different plants, from the large ftze of 
cocoa nuts down to the minute feeds of creffes, 
moffes, and others much fmaller. 

And as to fubftance, fome Seeds are foft or 
flefhy, fome membranous, and fome are of a 
hard beny nature, as in all the nuciferous 
tribe, and the (tones of many forts of berries, 
and other ftone fruit. 

Seeds are covered or naked. Covered Seeds 
( Angiojpcrmia) are fuch as are contained in 
fome veffel, either of the capfule, pod, berry, 
apple, or cherry kind : and naked Seeds 
(GymnofpermiaJ are thole that arc not contained 
in any veffel, but lodged in the receptacle, or 
in the bottom of the calyx. 

The vaft variety of ways nature has pro- 
vided for the diffemination of feeds is truly 
wonderful; in moft plants, the fruit or vcffels 
containing the feed are railed abov< 
ground either by erect firm ftcms, or often 
by climbing ftalks, fo that the fruit being 
elevated from the ground, it may be more 
eafily fhaken by the wind, which often blows 
Seeds to a great diltance ; for the fame rcafon 
that fpcties of (ced-vcflel called a capfule 
opens at the top, that the Seeds may he more 
ea lily dilfeminated. Many Seeds being wing- 
ed, as before obl'erved, aie by that means 
fprcad f;n and neai by the winds ; ihefc wings 
conliftifpg either of a thin membrane or film, 
;k, in the- fir, birch, m;.ple, elm, alh, hops, 
&c. a:, foirnerly hinted; or ol a tine leather- 
like or hairy down, heard, or rail, as in moft 
of the compound plants, alio in the It abious, 
»alena», ami many others, wheicby they aie 
ciilily wafted to agicat diftancc to dilieient 



foils and territories. Some feed-velTels are 
endued with a remarkable elaflicity, by which 
means they dart their Seed, with an elaflic 
force, to fome confiderable diftance, fuch as 
touch-me-not, and fpirting cucumber, &c. 
Many Seeds and fecd-vcffels being armed with 
hooks, hairs, &c. by which they attach them- 
felves to auitnals, and are thereby difpetfed, 
luch as in carrot, hemp agrimony, burdock, 
&c. Likewite Seeds of many forts being 
devoured by birds, they void 'them entire, 
often in different parts at a diftance, and they 
grow. Berries, and other pulpy fruit, being 
eaten as food, the Seeds or kernels of many 
forts often pafs through unhurt, and falling to 
the ground often grow. Seeds are alfo often 
diiTeminatcd by rivers, torrents and all run- 
ning waters and tides, hence often conveyed 
many hundred leagues from their native ioil, 
and caft upon a very different climate, to 
which, however, they fometimcs, by -de- 
grees, render themfeives familiar. 

The- duration of Seeds, in refpedl to the 
retention of their germinative property, is 
very confiderable ; for inflancc, the cucum- 
ber, melon, and gourd, often retain their 
vegetative power eight, ten, or twelve years ; 
and it is laid, the mimafa or fenfitive' plant 
will retain the principle of life thirty . or forty 
years ; on the other hand, the greater num- 
ber of feeds will not keep good above one or 
two years, and many, or the greater part will 
not grow well if more than one year old; and 
fome Seeds require to be fown foon after 
they are ripe, or they will not grow till the 
fecond year ; others, unlcfs fown foon after 
they are gathered, will not grow at all, as is 
often the cafe with the corrcc-bcrrics. It is 
however obfervable, of almoft all forts of 
Seeds, that being fown the firft year, they 
generally rife fooner and ftrongcr than older 
ds ; for which rcafon it is advifablc to 
fe principally new Seeds, not mote than 
one year old, if polliblc, of all forts of plants 
andtiees, only a few excepted, fuch as cu- 
and melons in particular, of which, 
Seeds of two or three years old, or more, arc 
often preferable, hecaufe plants railed from 
new Seed arc apt to run vigorouflv to Hem 
without either becoming tolerably loon fruit- 
ful, or producing much fruit. 

All Seeds produced in dry capfules, pods, 
ml other dry Sccd-vcflbls, keep much loiur. 
r in their laid vcffels" than if taken out'; 
hough it is probable that moft Seeds will 
mi their germinative faculty longell in 
the bowels of the eaith, when" they have 
ken accidentally buried a confiderable depth 
out of the reach of the influence of the fun 
and 
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and air. And it has been observed of corn- 
fallad in particular, which by accident have 
been buried three feet deep in the ground 
thirty years, and the foil being turned up 
that depth to the top, they have grown free 
ly; the fame has alfo been obferved of many 
other Seeds, which by chance have been im- 
nierfed in the ground feveral feet deep ; 
and in the bottom of wells, vaults, ponds, 
and ditches, that have not been ftirred for 
many years,, as may be judged from circum- 
ftances ; for when occalion required the foil 
to be thrown to the top, and expofed to the 
fun and air, many plants have rifen that had 
not been remembered to have been feen 
thereabouts before, or at leaft. for many years 
pafh 

Likewife moft forts of Seeds, if fown too 
deep, remain inactive, and fome never grow 
at all ; others, neverthelefs, preferve their 
growing property ; and when the ground 
is again frelh ftirred, fuch of the Seeds as 
happen to be moved nearer the furface will 
often come up ; which (hows the power of 
the fun and free air in promoting vegetation 
in Seeds and plants. 

Seeds, therefore, fhould never be fown 
too deep, and always in proportion to their 
lize; from about a quarter, or half an inch 
deep, for. the fmaller. Seeds, to about one or 
two inches for the middling and large kinds 
of Seeds. See Sowing of Seeds. 

The germination or gTowth of Seeds, after 
being regularly fown or committed to the 
earth a proper depth, is in fome forts very 
quick, and others flow ; as for inftance, 
creiTcs, muftard, turnep, and many others, 
come up in a few days; ; fome other forts in 
one, two, or three weeks, as in moft of the 
cfculcnts of the kitchen-garden, and nume- 
rous others of the herbaceous tribe; though 
parflcy, and fome others, often remain inac- 
tive a month or fix weeks, and fome forts lie 
a year or two in the ground before they ger- 
minate. As to the tree and (hi ub Seeds, fome 
will rife in u month or fix weeks, or lefs 
time, others require two or three months to 
vegetate, and fome forts lie a whole year at 
leaft before they begin to grow, fuch as the 
hawthorn, hollv, and moil others ot the very 
hard bony-fecded kinds ; all of winch, both 
in the herbaceous and woody tribe, is gene- 
ally hinted in the culture of the ivl'pectivc 
forts under their proper genera. See alio 
Germination. 

For particulars in regard to the various 
methods of lowing of Seeds, fee Sowing 
of Seeds. 



SEMPERVIVUM, (Ever-living) Live- 
ever, or Common Houfe-leek, &c. 

The plants are of the fucculent tribe, her- 
baceous and fhrubby, confiding of low, hardy, 
herbaceous, evergreen perennials, for variety 
in the pleafure ground, &c. and medical ufes,. 
and fhrubby even-green . fueculents for the 
green-houfe colle£tion, adorned with roundifh 
and oblong, thick, flefhy, fucculent leaves all 
the year, and the (talks terminated by bunches 
of polypetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Dodecagynia.. 
Charaelers.'] Calyx is ■ concave, cut 
into many acute fegments, and permanent. 
Corolla, from fix to ten or twelve oblong, 
fpear-lhaped, acute, concave petals. Sta- 
mina, twelve awl-(haped filaments, with. 
roundiih antheraj. PisTillum, twelve ger- 
mina, placed circularly, terminating in the 
like number of fpreading ftyles, crowned, 
with acute fligmas. Pericarpium, about 
twelve oblong, compreffed, circularly-placed 
capfules, pointed outward and opening on the 
infide, filled with manv fmall roundifh feeds. 

There are about fix fpecies retained in our 
gardens for variety and ornament; four of 
which are hardy herbaceous plants, and two 
are fhrubby fucculent exotics for the green- 
houfe. 

Hardy Herbaceous kinds. 
They are low herbaceous eve'r-greens, with 
fucculent leafy heads clofe to the crown of 
the roof, fending up flower-ftaiks annually,, 
in fome a foot high, others not half lb much ; 
one fort (Common Houfe-leek) grows naturally 
in England, Sec. on buildings, or barren hills, 
the others in mountainous parts on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but are all hardy enough 
to crow here, any where either in the fulL 
ground or in pats, or on tops of walls, build- 
ings, or rock-work, Sec. 

I. Sempervivum teclorum. 
Common Houfe-leek.] Hath a fibrous per- 
ennial root, crowned with many ovalifli, 
pointed, ciliated, fucculent leaves, in round- 
ifh heads, clofe to the earth, having many 
fpreading off- lets; and upright, round, fuc- 
culent, reddifh llalks a foot high, terminated 
by reflexed ('pikes of' fpreading red flowers, in 
)uly and Auguft. 

This is the Common Houfe-leek, which 
grows naturally on barren hills, and tops 
of old buildings, walls, &c. in England, 
and moft countries in Europe ; and we may 
fee it growing in tufts on the tops of fheds, 
and other low buiidings, a lino ft every 
where, with hardly any' foil in which to 
root ; for the oil-lets being planted at tirft 
6 in. 
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in a liule lump of any foil, and placed 
on the tiles or thatch of any building, or on 
the coping of a wall, they will readily fit ike, 
and multiply into large bunches without 
any culture. 

This fpecies, being of a very cooling qua- 
lity, is ufed againft the St. Anthony's fire, 
fhingles, burns, fcalds, and inflammations, 
&c. 

2. Sempervivum glahiferum. 

_ Globiferous Siberian Houfe-leek.} Hath a 
fibrous root, crowned with numerous oblong- 
ovai, fuccutent, ciliated leaves in compact 
globular heads, producing many globular off- 
ices: and ere£L round, Tucculent Italics, lix 
or eight inches high, terminated by yeilowifli 
flowers. 

Furirty.] Wich red flowers. 

I'i-.is ipecies produce numerous fmull globu- 
lar orl-fcts, which being thriift off by the 
larger heads, and falling on the ground, &c. 
take root freely of themfclves, and become 
proper plants. 

3. Se M PER v t v U M arachnoidcum. 
Cob-iueb, Smaller Houfe-leek, commonly 

called Cob-zusb Sedum.'] Hath fibrous roots, 
crowned with fhort, narrow, fucculent 
leaves in fmall heads, having many hair-like 
threads, interfecting one another, from leaf 
to leaf, rcfembling a Ipider's web ; and erect, 
round, fucculent ftaiks, lix inches high, ter- 
minated by fpikes of bright red flowers ranged 
moftly along one fide. 

4. Sempervivum montanum. 

Afcantain Helvetian Houfe-leek.] Hath fi- 
brous roots, crowned with oblongifh, point- 
ed, ciliated, fucculent, fmooth leaves, in ex- 
panded open heads, producing very fprcad- 
ing off-lets ; and erect fucculent ftaiks, eight 
or ten inches high, terminated by fpikes of 
deep-red flowers. 

All thefc herbaceous Sempervivums are very- 
hardy evergreen perennials, formed of round- 
ifh clufters of fucculent leaves clofe to the 
ground, &c. remaining green all the year, and 
from the centre of the heads of leaves arifc 
the flower-flalks annually, flowering moftly 
in July and Augufl, fucceeded by ripe feeds 
in Autumn. 

They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in dry light ground, runbifhy banks, or 
in pots, and the tops of buildings, rock-work, 
See. as before intimated. 

The fmalleft ofF let, being planted in a 
fmall portion of any foil, will grow and in- 
create exceeding! v. 

Tender Jhrubby kindt. 

Thcfc cont.lt of two Ihiubby fucculent 
er-otics, with fiayig crctft ftcms, terminated 
by heads of numerous fucculent leaves, and 
7 



large fpikes of flowers ; and being natives of 
hot countries, require fh.elr.er of a green-houl'e 
here in winter. 

5. Sempervivum arboreum. 

Tree Houfe-leek, or Tree Sedum.] Rifes 
with an upright, thick, -flelhy, tree-like, 
fmooth, branching ftem, fix or eight feet 
high, with die branches terminated by large 
cluttering heads of fpear-fhaped, bright-green 
leaves; and, from the centre of the heads, 
large pyramidal fpikes of bright-yeilow flow- 
ers, in autumn and winter. 

Farieties.] Variegated-leaved Tree Houfe- 
leek, which is a very curious variety of a fine 
ornamental appearance — White- flowered. 
Both the varieties flower very ornamentally, 
and the flowers continue long in beauty. 

It is a native of Portugal, Crete, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

6.. Sempervivum canarienfe. 

Canary Shrubby Houfe-leek.] Rifes with an 
upright, fucculent, rough ftalk, half a yard 
or more high, appearing rugged with the ru- 
diments of paft foliage, having the top crown- 
ed by large globular heads of retufe fucculent 
leaves ; and from the centre of the head a 
long pyramidal fpike of greenifh flowers, in 
June and July. 

All trie above fix fpecies of Sempervivum re- 
tain their leaves the year round, which, in all 
the forts, are thick, flefhy, and fucculent, and 
generally collected many together into round 
heads ; and from the centre of the head arifes 
the peduncle or flowcr-ftalk, terminated by 
the flowers in fummer and autumn, each 
flower compofed of from about eight or ten 
to twelve petals, fpreading out every way in 
a ftar-iike manner, exhibiting a good or- 
namental appearance, and are fucceeded by 
ripe feeds in autumn. 

All the forts being of a very fucculent na- 
ture, arc the mod profperous and durable in 
the drieft light foils ; and the hardy forts, in 
particular, will alio grow on walls, tops of 
low buildings, and rock work ; being planted 
in a little clump of ftilF mud or earth placed 
on walls, 6cc. they will readily grow ; but 
the two fhruhhy kinds being tender, muff be 
always kept in pots, to place in a grecn-houfc 
in winter : it is alfo proper to pot tome of the 
finaller curious forts of Houfc- leeks oecafi- 
onally, both as being of diminutive growth, 
not confpicuous when planted in the holders, 
&cc. and to prel'erve tlicin in a grccn-houfc 
or frame in winter, to continue them of a 
more lively llate in thatfeafon, than thofe fully 
expofed. 1 

However, the firfl four fpecies arc inoflly 
hardy plants, all of herbaceous perennial 
growth, and will fuccccd alniolt any where 
in 
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in the full air all the vear, in anvirv raifed bor- 
ders, banks, or pots ; or nibft of them upon 
walls and the roofs of any low building, fhed, 
or hovel, &c. all of which, in their general 
growth, fpread clofe to the earth, increafing in 
many collected heads of fucculent flefliy leaves 
larger and of the moft fpreading growth in 
the firft fort, Common Houfe-leek ; fmaller 
in the fecond fpecies, but curious in its globular 
propagina or oft-fet heads, emitted abundant- 
ly on every fide ; but the third is a diminutive 
plant, of curious fingularity in its arachnoide- 
ous refemblance, formed by the interwoven 
hairs of the leaves ; and being of minimous 
growth, fome plants are generally kept in 
fmall pots as a peculiar curioilty ; and the 
fourth fort, a plant of larger dimenfions, al- 
though lefs known than moft of the others, 
is equally defer ving of admittance in the col- 
lection, as it forms a good variety in its ex- 
panded heads, fpreading off-fets, and fpikes of 
red flowers ; the whole propagating freely 
by the abundant off-let heads, which being 
detached and planted, will moft readily 
grow of feveral years continuance, remaining 
always green, and moft of them wiil flower 
annually. 

Of tlie above fpecies, the common Houfe- 
leeks are noted almoft every where, for their 
remarkable fingularity, in growing on the 
roofs of low cottages, barns, flieds, pent- 
houfes, &c. and tops of walls, with fcarcely 
any foil to grow in, but fupported apparently 
by their own natural fucculency : being re- 
tained both in fituations as above, as occafion- 
al medical plants, and in gardens, for variety. 
But all the forts are eligible to introduce for 
variety, and as flowering plants : fome larger 
kinds difpofed towards the front of dry raifed 
borders, and others, of the different forts, in 
pots, &c. but as being fucculent replete with 
humidity, they ftiould generally have a dry 
light foil in any railed borders, floping banks. 
&c. and in pots of light, dry, fancly, or rub- 
bifhy earth, as they will fuccccd in any kind 
of dry rubbilhy foil; and any of the larger 
forts may alio be placed upon walls or low 
buildings, in fmall clumps of any flifffoil for 
them to ftrike into at firft, or alio upon any 
kind of rock-wovk, &c. in all of which fitu- 
ations, they will I'uccecd in a free growth ; 
for as they increafe exceedingly by their o fi- 
fe i heads, and thefe being detached or Hipped 
at almoft any time in fpring, fummcr, or au- 
tumn, and planted as above, they will foon 
ftrike root, grow and multiply into cluftcrcd 
heads, as may be obferved of the common 
Houfe-lccks, continue for years, and flower 
in fummcr very agreeably. 

However, it is alfo proper to plant fome ol 



the different forts in pots, for moving to any 
compartments occafionally ; or more parti- 
cularly the globiferum and arachioldcum ; the 
former for the curiofity of its numerous fur- 
rounding progeny of globular off-fets,. hence 
is frequently called Hen-and-chicken Houfe- 
leek ; and the latter, Cob-web Sedum, orfmah- 
ler Houfe-leek, as being curious in its diminu- 
tive growth, and interwoven hairs, as before 
obferved ; planting, each fort feparate, in 
middling, fmalliih, or fmall pots, according to 
thefize of the different fpecies ; filling the pots 
with dry light compoft, and fet one plant in 
each pot, giving a little water juft to fettle the 
earth about the root ; and being thus potted, 
they are ready to remove to any place re- 
quired for variety ; and the fmaller forts under 
fhelter of a garden frame, orgreen-houfe in win- 
ter, both to preferve them more effectually in a 
lively ftate, and to effect a variety in thatfeafon 
among other flickered fmall evergreen plants. 

The two tender fhrubby forts, requiring 
conftant fhelter in winter, muft be kept in 
pots of light fandy earth, or any dry rubbifhy 
foil, and placed among the green-houfc 
plants, where they will exhibit a confpicuous 
variety at all times of the year ; but more emi- 
nently the SempcrvrJum arbor cum and variety, 
managing them as other fucculents of the 
green-houfe collection, being particularly 
careful to water them butfparingly in the win- 
ter, as too much moifturefe deftructive of ten- 
der fucculents in that feafon. See Green- 
house Plants. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

All the four herbaceous Sempcrvlvums are 
very expeditioufly propagated by their off-fet 
heads, which may be readily flipped off with 
roots, or even if without immediate root fi- 
bres, they will fuccced ; planting them in any 
light dry foil, or rubbifh, as before obferved ; 
and if on buildings or rock-work, &c. lay a 
little mud or ftifffoil thereon in patches, in 
which plant the flips, and they will grow and 
flourifh without farther trouble. 

The two green-houfe kinds are propagated 
by cuttings of the branches and by feed. 

By Cuttings.— The firft of the'fe two forts 
in particular is eafilv propagated by cuttings 
of the fmaller branches, any" time from April 
or May till July, either with or without the 
aid of 'hot-beds', though, if planted early, 
they may be greatly forwarded by the aflift- 
ance of artificial licit ; however, in any of 
the fummcr months they will readily take 
root in a bed, or pots of natural earth, in the 
open air; obferving in taking off the cut- 
tings, if they appear very fucculent in the cut . 
part, it is eligible to lay 'them in the dry a (ew 
days to fkin over, previous to planting ; then 
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eirher plant them in pots of dry light foil, or 
in a bed of common light earth till rooted ; in 
either method allow them occafional (hade 
from the fun, and fotnetimes moderately wa- 
tered in very dry weather, efpecially thofe in 
pots ; they will thus be well rooted in two or 
three months, and may then be potted fepa- 
rately in the middling pots, and placed among 
the other green- fioufe exotics. 

By Seed. — The Canary Houfe-leek, in par- 
ticular, producing feed in tolerable plenty in 
our gardens, may alio be propagated by 
fowing the feed in autumn, or early in fpring, 
in pots of light earth, placing them in a frame 
to have fhelter from froft, but expofed in mild 
weather ; and as the warm feafon advances 
the plants will begin to appear, which, when 
an inch or two high, prick them in fepararc 
fmall pots, and manage them afterwards as 
other fucculents of the green-houfe. 

SENECIO, Grounlcl. 

This genus comprehends feveral herbaceous 
perennials, and annual plants, gamiihed for 
the moft part with pinnate leaves, and com- 
pound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefia Poygamia Su- 
perflua. 

Charafters.'] Calyx, a common cup, conic 
and truncated. Corolla, the compound 
- flower is higher than the cup, the hermaphro- 
dite florets are tubulous and numerous in the 
difk, the female ones, in the radius, are ob- 
long, and llighdy tridentated. Stamina, 
five very fmall capillary filaments, topped 
with cylindric and tubulous anthera?. Pis- 
till um, an ovate germen, flender flyle, 
crowned with two oblong, rcvolute ftigmata ; 
there is no pericarpium; the feed which is fin- 
gle, oval, and crowned with a long down, is 
contained in the cup. 

Of this genus there arc reckoned between 
thirty and forty fpecies, feveral of which are 
common weeds ; the following are therefore 
only cultivated in gardens. 

1. Senecto fiaftatu!. 

Ha/late d, or Spleettworl-leavcd Ground/el."] 
Hatha perennial herbaceous Aalk, rifing be- 
tween two and three feet high, garnilhcd with 
Gnuated winged leaves. The flowers arc yel- 
low and radiated, (landing on very long foot- 
fkilks, which dividcat the upper part of the (talk. 

2. Sf.SECIo purpurtus. 
Purple GroundJeW] Hath a perennial (talk, 

rifing two feet high, garnilhcd with hairy ly- 
ratc lower leaves, and upper ones fpear-lhapcd 
and dentated, the flowers come out at the 
ends of the ftalks, are floiculous, and of a pur- 
ple colour. 

3. Sknkcio elegant. 

liltS'tnt PiKpU 'GionndftL] Hat'i a fibrous 



root, with ere& ftalks, a foot or eighteen 
inches high ; garnifhed with equal fpreading 
.pinnatifid leaves ; the flowers come out from 
the ends of the ftalks, are radiated, the florets 
of the difk are of a bright yellow, and thofe of 
the radius, a rich purple colour. 

Varieties.'] With white flowers— with dou- 
ble purple flowers. 

Their propagation is eafily effe&ed by cut- 
tings of the branches planted in pots in the fum- 
mer, and (haded till they have taken root, and 
when winter approaches, fhould be removed 
to the green-houfe till May, when they may 
be tranfplanted into the borders of the pleafurc- 
garden, where they will be very ornamental 
during the fummer : they may alfo be railed 
from feeds fown in the fpring. 
4. Senecio Pfeudo-China. 
Falfe or Baftard China-Root from Mada- 
gafcar.] Hath a thick root formed of fle(hv 
tubers, crowned with large, rough, cut leaves ; 
and flender flower-flalks, half a yard high,, 
terminated by compound yellow flowers, of 
many tubulous florets. 

This is an herbaceous perennial of Africa, 
retained here in curious ftove collections for 
variety, and is propagated by ofF-fets planted, 
in pots plunged in the bark-bed ; continuing 
the plants always in the hot-houfe or ftove. 
SERRATULA, Saw-wort. 
It conftfts principally of tall, hardy, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, for ornament- 
ing the pleafure-gardcn ; rifing with annuaL 
ftalks from two to feven or eight feet high,, 
adorned with pinnatifid and entire leaves in. 
the different fpecies, and the ftalks terminated 
by fcaly heads of compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamic JE~ 
qualis. 

Charatlers.'] Calyx, an oblong, imbri- 
cated, general cup, compofed of many fpear- 
fhaped, acute, fmooth fcales. — Corolla, a 
uniform compound flower, compofed of ma- 
ny hermaphrodite funncl-fhaped florets, with 
an inflexed tube and ventricofe limb, cut into 
five parts. Stamina, five rtiort hair-like 
filaments, with cylindric anthera:. Pistil- 
lum, an oval germen, filiform flyle, and 
two oblong rcflcxcd fligmas. Pericarpi- 
um, none ; each floret fuccccded by one ovaL 
feed crowned with down. 

The principal fpecies, in the Englifh par- 
dens, arc the following, the firft of whicli is 
a native of England, the others of different 
parts of America, but arc all of hardy growth, 
confuting both of fibrous and tuberous- rooted 
perennials. 

1. Skrratula tinfloria. 
Dying, or Common Semi-wort.] Hath a fi- 
brous perennial root, upright annual fiems, 
two 
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two feet high, lyre-fliaped pinnatifid leaves, 
having the terminal lobe the largeft, and the 
Aalks terminated by fcaly heads of purple and 
white flowers in die different varieties. 

This grows naturally in woods and mea- 
dows in England, &c. and is fometimes culti- 
vated for variety. 

2. Serratula noveboracenjis. 
New-York Saw-wort.] Hath a fibrated 

perennial root, upright channeled ftalks, fe- 
ven or eight feet high, oblong-lanceolate, 
ferrated, pendulous leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the ftalks terminated by heads of 
purple flowers. 

3. Serratula glauea. 
' Glaucous Maryland Saw-wort. J Hath a 

fibrous perennial root, upright, channeled, 
purple ftalks, fix or feven feet high, oblong- 
oval, acuminated, fawed, glaucous, coloured 
leaves, and the ftalks terminated by corymbus 
bunches of purple flowers, having roundifli 
cups. 

4. Serratula fcariofa. 

Scariofe-flowcred Virginia Saw-wort, or Tu- 
berous 'Knap-weed.] Hath a tuberous peren- 
nial root ; upright, ftrong channeled ftalks, 
three or four feet high; fpear-lhaped entire 
leaves; and the ftalks adorned upward with 
many purple flowers, riling laterally on ob- 
tufe 'peduncles, having alfo rough fcaly ca- 
lyxes. 

5. Serratula fqttanofa. 
Sqttarrofc Virginia Saw-wort, or Tuberous 

Melancholy Thijllc.] Hath a tuberous peren- 
nial root, an upright ftalk, near a yard high, 
linear, or very narrow flirf leaves, and the 
ftalks adorned upward with purple flowers, 
riling laterally and fitting almoft clofe in 
fquarrofe, or rough, fcaly, acuminated cups. 

6. Serratula fpicata. 
■ Spiked Virginia Saw-wort.] Hath a tuber- 
ous perenial root, upright fmglc ftalks, two 
or three feet high ; linear leaves, ciliated at 
the bale ; and the ftalks terminated by long 
fpikes of clofe-iitting purple flowers, rifing 
laterally. 

7. Serratula praalta. 
Tall Pcached-leaved Virginia Saw-tvort.] 

Hath a fibrous root, upright branching Aalks, 
four or five feet high, oblong-fpcar-lhaped, 
ferrated, fprcading leaves, hairy underneath, 
and the branches terminated by loofe bunches 
of purple flowers. 

All thefc fpecies of Serratula arc perennial 
in root but annual in ftalk, which, riling in 
fpring, flower in June, July, and Auguft, in 
the different forts"; the flowers arc all com- 
pound, confilling of many tubular florets 111 
large fcaly calyxes, and in moft of the forts 



are confpicuous and ornamental; but thofe- 
of the American kinds are not always fuc; 
ceeded by good feeds in our gardens ; they, 
however, multiply faft enough by the root. 

Thefe plants being moftly of erecTtall 
growth, are proper ornaments for the com- 
partments of large gardens, and to interfperfe 
in fhrubberies, and along the verges of wood- 
walks, &c. 

Method of Propagation. 

They are propagated by parting the roots, 
and by feeds. 

By Parting the Roots. — All die forts fend 
out off-fets from the root, but the fibrous- 
rooted kinds the moft abundantly, and the 
roots may be flipped or divided, either in au- 
tumn, when the ftalks decay, or in fpring be- 
fore new ones begin to fhoot up, though if 
done early in autumn they will flower much 
ftronger in the following year. 

By Seed. — All the forts may alfo be raifed 
from feeds, but the tuberous forts, in parti- 
cular, not increafing very plentifully by roots, 
they muft be often raifed from feeds, fown 
in autumn or early in fpring,. in an eaft bor- 
der, in fliallow drills ; and when the feedlings 
are two or three inches high, prick out fome 
of the longeft in nurfery-rows till autumn, 
dien tranfplant the whole finally to remain. 

SEXUS Plantarum, Sexes of Plants. 

The different Sexes of plants, with regard 
to their being male, female, or hermaphro- 
dite, is determinable by their flowers and fruit 
only. 

All plants, from the largeft tree down to 
the fmalleft mofles and fungi, and other the 
moft minute vegetables, are furniflied with 
flowers either vifible or invilible, or conceal- 
ed ; but in the greater number vifible and con- 
fpicuous : and in cither cafe the flowers are the 
generative organs of all vegetables, being fur- 
niflied with male, female, and hermaphro- 
dite fructifications, fometimes on different 
plants of the fame genus, and fometimes both 
male and female on different parts of the fame 
plant; but the greater part of the vegetable 
kingdom is of the hermaphrodite kind, having 
both male and female organs (/lamina and />/'/- 
tillum) all within the fame flower : all which 
genital parts, or fructifications in the above 
different foxes, being eflemially neceffiiry for 
the purpole of generation, as icrving the im- 
portant office of fecundation to impregnate the 
embryo fruit, and fertilife the f ed. Sec Ge- 
Nus.'and Flos; alfo Fkm.inkus Flos, Mas- 
culus Flos, Hermaphroditic Flos, 
&c. 

Every flower, however large or minute, is 
furniihcd with generative parts, e.Jlamina 
6 O a and 
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and pijtillum, either in the fame or in different 
plants and flowers, &c. 
For example : 

Male plants are fuch as produce male-flow- 
ers only, which male-flowers are thofe that 
are furnifhed only with the Jfamimu confift- 
iug of the filaments and antherae, heing the 
male genitals, but want the pijiillum, or fe- 
male organs. 

Female plants being productive of female 
flowers only, inch as are furnilhed with the 
plftiihtm, confiding of the germen, ftyle, and 
ftigma, the female fructifications, but want 
the ftam 'tnay or males. 

And hermaphrodite plants are thofe which 
produce only hermaphrodite flowers, being 
inch as contain both jicmiaa and pi/fil/um, the 
male and female organs, all within the fame 
calyx and corolla, as prevail in the greater 
number of the vegetable creation. 

Likewife obi'erve, 

Monoecious or androgynous plants are 
fuch as produce both male and female dowers 
diftincr., iituated on different parts of the fame 
vegerable, as in the cucumber, melon, and 
many others. See the Clafs Moncecia. 

Dioecious plants, fuch as produce male and 
female flowers diftinft, in feparate habita- 
tions : one plant producing the males and ano- 
ther the female flowers. "See the Clafs Dice- 

CIA. 

Polygamous plants, fuch that bear the 
feverai iexes of flowers, as hermaphrodite and 
male and female flowers together. See the 

ClafsPoLYGAMIA. 

The exiftence of the Sexes of plants was 
greatly difputed by many of the ancient bo- 
tanifts and others •, but whoever is ftill doubt- 
ful in that point, will but examine the curious 
ftructure of flowers, and make fome experi- 
ments, will foon be convinced, that the flow- 
ers of all plants are funiifhcd with proper ge- 
nerative organs; and that the male parts, the 
filaments, and antherae, being furnifhed with 
a certain fubtlc powder, impregnate therewith 
the pijiilfum of the females, and fcrtilife the 
embryo fruit and feed in the germen, or ovary ; 
fo that when the flower fades, the fruit fwclls, 
and the feeds become fertile, as may he ex- 
perienced in early cucumbers in frames by 
carrying the antherae of the male hloffom and 
touch the (Vigma of the female flower there- 
with, fo as to leave fome of its golden powder 
on the (ligma, or female organ, which infal- ! 
libly impregnates the germen, or miniature I 
fruit, and it will foon viltbly fwell and incrcafc i 
fa ft in magnitude, furnifhed alfo with fertile i 
feed, which, without being prcvioufly fccuiw i 
dated by the male dull, generally prove ftc- | 



: rile, or barren, and if fown they would not 
germinate. 

So that if we were to remove all the male 

• flowers of cucumbers, or melons, before they 
. blow, we render the females or fruit blofloms 

• abortive. 

: Likewife, if flowers of any fort were caf- 
trated, or deprived of the male organs, the fi- 
laments and anthems, before they ripen their 
impregnating powder of the antherae, the fe- 
: male parts would become fterile, or, at leaft, 
I the fruit would either not fwell at all, or but 
: very imperfectly, and the feeds would remain 
unfertilifed, and if fown they would not 
grow. 

For although fome forts of plants may pro- 
bably by chance produce a fort of imperfect 
fruit and feeds, without the immediate vicinity 
of male flowers, the fame as a hen may lay- 
eggs without the congrefs of a cock, yet for 
want of being fenilifed with the male fperm, 
neither will the feeds grow, nor the eggs bring 
forth chickens. 

Linnseus, in his definitions of the Sexes of 
plants, fays, the calyx is the marriage-bed in 
which the male and female organs confummate 
the nuptials of plants, and in which thefe ten- 
der organs are cherifhed and defended from, 
external injuries; and the corolla, or petals, 
are rnc curtains clofely furrounding the gene- 
rative organs, in order to refill {form, rain, or 
cold ; but when the fun fhines bright they ex- 
pand freely, both to give accefs to the fecun- 
dating dufl and to the fun's rays, to promote 
the fecundating faculty of the faid powder, in 
acting with due effect on the ftigma and ftyle: 
for the filaments arc the fpcrmatic vefTels of 
the males, by which the juice fecreted from the 
plant is carried up to the antherae in form of 
a fine powder, which is the poilen, or male 
duft, anfwering to the male fperm of animals, 
or the roe of filhes ; for although it is dry, it 
is more cafily conveyed by the winds, or air, to 
the ftigma, or female organ, where it is moift- 
ened, thence proceeds- to the ftvlc, which is 
the vagina, or tube through which the efflu- 
via, or male dufl, paffes to the germen, or o- 
vary, and there impregnates the fruit or feed 
which immediately becomes fertile, and then 
the petals of the flower withers, and the fruit 
and feed grow faft to perfection. 

Thus we need not wonder, that in the ve- 
getable kingdom fuch numbers of plants arc 
of the hermaphrodite race, ;. c. the flowers 
having both male and female organs within 
the fame calyx and corolla ; though in the a- 
nimal kingdom there are very few of tlia her- 
maphrodite kind, for here one lex can cafily 
go to another, whereas plants are fixed to one 
foot 
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fpot and cannot go frpm it, fa that the male 
and .female par?s pf ; fru6tification being within 
the fame coyer, the fecundation is more eafily 
c (reeled by nature. . "v 

Other plants again having the male and fe- 
male parts in: different flowers, have their li- 
luation .on the plants and their fructifications 
fo wonderfully difpofed by nature that the fe- 
cundation is effected by the Winds and certain 
infects conveying the male d.uft from the an- 
thers to the female. organs. 

' Moft plants appear the moft beautiful when 
in flower ; but when the generative parts 
of the flower have performed their natural 
function, the flower foon after fades, and 
many plants gradually lofe much of their 
former fplendor, and numerous forts, after 
flowering , and ripening feeds, either decay 
wholly,: as in all the, annual and moft of the 
biennial tribe, and fome only die down to the 
root, as in numerous herbaceous perennials; 
likewife fome plants and trees, after obtaining 
a great age and bulk, totally decay, after hav- 
ing once flowered ; fuch as often occurs in the 
agave, or great American aloe, which in this; 
country in particular, after fifty or an hun-: 
dred years' growth before they attain a flow- 
ering ftate, they then expanding in the centre 
and fhoot up rapidly, into a ftalk of prodigi- 
ous height, for flowering, which continuing 
in bloom two or three months, and the plants 
generally decay foon after, . never furviving to 
flower again : the fame alfo! happens in the 
mufa paradifiaca, or plantain-tree, which hav- 
ing been in fome European gardens many 
years, and after having once flowered, no art 
can prevent its lofty ftem from perilling the 
year after ; and the like silo often occurs in 
the. lavatera arborca, or tree-mallow, 

SHADING PLANTS, of young or ten-, 
der growth, feed-beds, &c. from the funocca 
fionally. 

This is often a neceffary work in many par- 
ticular occalions, in warm, dry, funny wea- 
ther in fpring and fummer, ccc. in pricking 
out various forts of final! young plants from 
feed-beds into nuifct y-beds, pots, &c. alflmall 
cuttings, flips, above-ground off-icts, pipings, 
&c. as likewife in oecaiionally iranfplanting 
any kind of more advanced plants, flowers, 
&c. into beds, or pots, in allot, dry feafon , and , 
fometimes to leid-beds of particular forts of 
fmall or curious feeds in hot funny days; alio 
often to plants in hot-beds, under frames and 
glaffes, both of voting and advanced growth. 

The work of Shading is the m»fl commo- 
diouily and clre&iially performed with gar- 
den mats in a fort of awning over the beds, 
to plants in the full ground, or alio to plants 



in pots placed cjofe together, under a fibular 
awning, or, fometimes to feed-beds, either in 
an awning, or the mats fpread on the furface, 
and if, in the latter method, occafionally wa- 
tered over the mats, it proves very beneficial ; 
or fometimes, in hot dry weather, in default 
of mats, fome loofe ftraw litter ftrewed over 
feed-beds, will be greatly ferviceable in fcreen- 
ing the furface from the parching fun, and 
preferving the moifture in the earth, to pro- 
mote a more quick, regular, and free germi- 
nation in the feed ; and when the plants are 
come up, die covering is foon drawn off" with 
a wooden or other rake lightly ;. and to platits 
under glaffes in frames, &c. the occafional 
Shading' is effected either with mats fpread 
thinly over the glaffes, or fometimes with a 
little loofe, long litter, fhaken lightly over 
them, jufl during the fierce heat of the fun : 
obferving, that in the different occafional 
. Shading, it ftiould always be flight, only one 
mat thick, and the ftraw Shading in propor- 
tion, juft fufficient to afford a moderate fhade- 
to intercept the approach of the fun beams, 
without darkening the plants, &:c. too much. 

The. above Shading is only principally ne- 
ceflary in hot, thy, funny weather,, occa- 
lioxially to many forts of newly-fet fmall plants,. 
&c. in beds, pots, frames, as above, to de- 
fend them from die fcorching rays of the fun 
till they have (truck frefn root, and to fcreen 
fome particular feed-beds fimilarly, till the- 
feeds therein germinate, and the plants are 
come up in fome advancing ftate ; in all of 
which, the Shading is effentially beiieficial,. 
in cafe of dry hot weather fucceeding the plant- 
ing or fowing, as it infures more effectually 
a fuccefsful and expeditious free growth, 
which, without that aid, in the above young 
plants and fets, when a hot fun, would in 
many forts fail confiderably, or be greatly re- 
. tarded ; and to plants under glaffes in hot-beds, 
when the fierce fun through the glaffes oc- 
calions their leaves to flag, as in cucumbers, 
and-nielons, &c. and fometimes apt to fcorch- 
the leaves, the Shading is particularly necef- 
fary for a few hours in the middle of the day.. 

But thufc occafional Shadings, it is neceffary 
to obferve, are only propoied as generally 
practicable to fome particular forts of plants, 
cuttings, ecc. both of the kitchen-garden,, 
pleafiiic-garden, and nurfery, grecn-houie 
and hot-hWe kinds, that are 'of fmall or mo- 
derate growth, and contained many together 
within a linall compai's, either in pricked-out 
bdis, or in pots, frames, or under hand -glaffes, 
fo as the Shading can be readily and foon per- 
formed as occaVion may require, in warm 
funny weather to protect them from the fcorch- 
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ing fun till they ftrike root, and commence a 
freih growth ; and to feed-beds, &c. till the 
plants are come up ; or fometiraes, fome par- 
ticular forts of fmall tender plants, both fuch 
as are pricked out, and others that are in feed- 
beds or pots, may require a continuation of 
occafionai Shading till they are increafed in 
fome degree of ftrength to (land the full fun ; 
but in plants transplanted finally into their re- 
fpeftive different compartments in various 
parts of the garden, &c. the Shading would 
be impracticable in any general manner. 

Likewife obferve, in the work of occafionai 
(hading, that it is only to he continued prin- 
cipally in the warmeft time of funny days, 
generally longer to plants, cuttings, &c. not 
itruck root, than thoie as are in a growing 
ftate ; and generally in all plants in the full 
ground, or others defigned for placing in the 
open air, having occafionai (hading as above, 
ihould bedifcontinued on evenings, mornings, 
and nights, that they may enjoy the benefit of 
the full frefh air at thefe times ; as alfo tender 
forts ftriking, or advancing in growth under 
glades, having occafionai ihading when the 
fun is powerful, in the warmer part of the 
day, (hould remain unlhaded before and after 
that time, that they may receive the neceflary 
beneficial influence of light and air in a proper 
degree. 

But in plants, cuttings, flips, 8cc. that have 
had occafionai (hading till (truck good root, 
and begin to advance a littie in a renewed 
growth, the (hading (houki be moftly difcon- 
tinued gradually, elpecia'.ly tbofe in beds, pots,' 
Sec. in the open ground, or others defigned 
for tranfplantation therein, or placing in pots, 
in the full air, for the fummer, or as required, 
according to their kinds; or in fome fmall 
tender plants of (lender growth, the occafionai 
ihading will probably be neccfTary in longer 
continuation till they acquire more ftrength ; 
and to plants remaining all fummer in hot- 
beds, or under frames and glades, the conti- 
nuance of occalional moderate (hading, in hot 
funny days will be eligible ; but molt young 
plants, cuttings, &c. pricked out or planted 
as above, and defigned for the full ground or 
open air, not continued under glaflcs, having 
the benefit of occafionai ihadc till well ftruck, 
is all they require on that confidcratiqn. 

RcfpecYing the forts of plants to which oc- 
cafionai Ihading at particular periods of ihcit 
growth and culture would either be indifpen- 
fably neceflary, or beneficially afljftant, arc 
very numerous, both in herbaceous, (hrtibby 
and fucculcnt kinds, hardy and tender, and as 
they arc generally intimated in their rcfpcdlivt 
genera, under the article of Propagation, See. 



it is unneceflary to enumerate them here : fo 
(hall onlyjiift mention that it is of utility oc» 
cafionally in moft departments of gardening, 
fuch as iii the kitchen-garden is ufeful in prick- 
ing out many forts of fmall young plants, and 
in fome fmall feed-beds ; and in the flower 
and pleafure-garden, in pricking out and pot- 
ting many forts of tendei; annuals, numerous 
forts of perennials, aud many (hrubby plants ; 
and in the niirfery is ufeful in numerous forts 
of fmall young plants, cuttings, flips, feed- 
beds, hot-beds ; as alfo in the green-houfe 
and hot-houfe, in the propagation of the va- 
rious plants by feeds, cuttings, flips, off-fets, 
&c. 

SHIFTING PLANTS in Pots, from 
fmaller into larger, &c. and into frefh earth. 

This is a neceflary occafionai culture to all 
plants in pots, both with defign to aflift them 
with larger pots according as the advanced 
growth of the particular forts renders it -eligi- 
ble, and at the fame time to have the oppor- 
tunity of fupplying an additional portion .of 
freih earth about the radical fibres, benefici- 
ally to the profperity of the plants, and fome- 
times is requifite principally for the applica- 
tion of frefh compoft, either part or wholly, 
and either in consideration of the plants hav- 
ing remained long unremoved, ,and the old 
earth in the pots much decayed, or on ac- 
count of fome defect of gro%yth in particular 
plants ; and in all of which cafes the occa- 
fionai fhifting into larger or new pots, and 
fome addition of freih earth, lefs or more, al- 
ways proves very beneficial culture to plants 
in pots in general, both hardy and tender 
kinds of every order and nature of growth. 

In regard to the requifite occafion for fhift- 
ing, it, in fome degree, is according to the 
advancing growth of the different forts of 
plants: fome forts of a ftrong free growth 
may require fhifting once every year or two, 
in their principal advancing flatc ; others, more 
moderate gl owers, or of fettled growth, once 
in two or three years ; and fome large-grow- 
ing kinds, advanced to fome conliderable fizc, 
having been occalionally fhiftcd, in their in- 
creasing growth, from fmaller into larger pots 
of different proportionable fizes, and fome 
probably from large pots into tubs, of larger 
dimenfions, fuch as in large plants of Agave 
or American Aloe, orange and lemon trees, 
&c. they in that advanced ftatc, in large pots, 
or tubs in proportion, will fomctimcs only 
need occalional fluffing once in three or fevc- 
ral years, efpccially when the pots or tubs arc 
capacious, containing a large fupply of earth, 
and arc occnfionally refrcflicd with fome new 
compoft at top, and a little way down round 
the 
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the fides about the extreme roots : for in fuch 
plants of confulerable growth, in the larger or 
full-fized pots or tubs, it would, in fome forts, 
be attended with much trouble to fhift them 
often - r and fome fmall flow-,growing plants, 
as in many of the fucculent tribe, the fhifting 
tliem once in two or three years may be fuffi- 
cient ; other forts want fluffing annually into 
larger pots, accordingly as they advance con- 
fiderably in a free growth, both of hardy and 
tender kinds, herbaceous and fhrubby plants, 
&c. and in fome of the tender annual flower- 
plants, cultivated in pots, and forwarded in 
hot-beds, they being planted firft in fmall pots, 
•will want fhifting, in their increafed growth, 
into larger fi7.es, once 01 twice the fame fea- 
fon, from April to May, or beginning of June, 
■when being fhifted finally into the requifite 
full-fized pots, they remain therein during 
their exiftence, terminating in September or 
O&ober following. 

So diat agreeable to the above intimations, 
in regard to the nature of the different growth 
of the various forts of plants, generally or oc- 
cafionally cultivated in pots, the neceffary 
fhifting may be ordered accordingly ; fome 
annually, others once in two years, and fome. 
only once in three years, or more ; regulating 
the whole on this occafion as it may feem ne- 
ceffary, according to the different growths of 
the refpeftive plants, fizes of their prefent 
pots, the time they have remained therein, 
and according as a fupply of frefh earth may 
appear more or lefs requifite, as this is always 
a principal confideration not to be omitted in 
the work of Shifting. 

Though it fhould be obferved, that as 
plants in pots, &c. are limited therein to the 
fmall compafs of earth about the roots, the 
Shifting is thereby neceffary in moft forts, in 
their principal advancing growth, once in a 
year or two, or fome three years at fartlieft, 
either wholly into larger pots where requifite, 
odierwifc fome replanted with frefh earth, in 
the fame, or others nearly of fimilar fizc, 
where larger pots are not fo materially want- 
ed as a fupply of frclh earth ; and in the 
whole, in every cafe of Shifting, removing 
and replanting in pots, or tubs, fome addition 
of frefh earth, more or lefs, inufl always be 
applied at the fame time, as hereby the lhift- 
ingis rendered cflentially effectual for the pro- 
ipcrity of the plants in their future growlli. 

And it may likewife be obferved, that al- 
though large-grown plants, cither of the fhrnb 
or tree kind, American aloes before mentioned, 
and other plants of large growth, now finally 
ftationcd as it were in the fulled lized large pots 
and tubs, will fuccccd 1'cvcral years therein, 



without fhifting, they, in this cafe, fhould in- 
the interval have the top earth loofened, and 
down round the fides to fome little depth, re- 
moving the loofened old foil, and fill , up fully 
with frefh earth, fettling it clofe by a mode- 
rate watering. 

The general feafon for pccafional Shifting 
fuch plants as may require it, is principally 
the fpring and autumn: March and April, or 
early part of May for the fpring Shifting; 
and Auguft and September for that of autumn - r 
though in plants that can be removed with the 
full ball of earth about the roots, they may be 
occafionally fhifted almoft any time ; how- 
ever, for any general Shifting, the fpring and 
autumn are the moft fuccefsful feafons, as the 
plants will then fooner ftrike frefh root ; and 
many forts preferably in the fpring, by having 
the benefit of the fame advancing growing 
feafon, and that of Simmer. 

In the bufinefs of Shifting, it is generally 
advifable to remove the plants from the 
fmaller to the larger pots, moftly with the 
ball of earth about the roots' entire, either 
wholly, or fome of the outward old earth, 
and the dry or matted radicle fibres trim- 
med away carefully, not to difturb the prin- 
cipal roots in the body of the ball of earth, 
which being preferved, more or lefs, the plants, 
receive but little check in growth accordingly, 
by the removal ; "or fometimes when any par- 
ticular plant, fhrub or tree, &c. in their re* 
fpective pots, difcover by their top, or aboye- 
ground growth, fymptoms of a declining 
ftate, as probably the defect may be either in 
the root, or the old ball of earth, it is proper, 
in Shifting, to ihake all the faid earth entirely 
away, in order to examine the root, and to 
trim and drefs it accordingly, as the cafe may 
feem to require, and to replant it in entire 
frefh compoft. 

In preparing for the occafional Shifting!, 
when neceffary to give larger pots, &c. pro- 
vide them of proper fizes in fome regular gra- 
dation larger than the prefent ones, in a fmaller 
or greater degree, according to the nature and 
growth of the rcfpe&ive plants; the whole 
placed ready, together with a proper quan- 
tity of frefh compoft earth in proportion to 
the number and fizc of the plants intended to 
be fhifted. 

Then, in proceeding to the shifting, let 
thofc plants intended to be tranfplanted with 
balls, be removed out of their prefent pots one 
at a time, with the whole ball or clump of 
earth about the roots as entire as pofliblc ; and 
if a large, tolerably full ball, may, with your 
knife trim off fome of the outward loofeft 
earth, and- the extreme fibres of the root ; but 
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if a fmall ball of earth, adhering together 
compactly, may commonly preferye the whole 
entire; obierving, in either cafe, that where 
very matted dry or decayed fibres unrounding 
the ball occur, trim them as it may fecm ne- 
ceflary : otherwife in thofe of a frefh lively 
growth, cut only any loofe draggling parts 
thereof: likevvile give any requifitte pruning, 
trimming or drefiing in the head or top, where 
it may feem proper, according to its ftate of 
growth, and that of the natural habit of the 
different ptants ; many forts may probably re- 
quire very little or none ; others as mav eafu- 
r.Hv have very naked, or irregular, uncomely, 
or decayed heads, cfpecially of the lhrnbby 
tribe, it may probably be proper eicher to prune 
them down, lefs or more, or to prune any very 
diforderlv or weakly bad growth, or decayed 
thoots, Sec. and in fome others of difFerent 
growths, they may require lb:ne little trim- 
ming or drefnng conformably to their natural 
order, cither to detach any bad or ftrageling 
growth, or ibmeti-.nes very infirm and cafual 
decayed pans, and dead leaves, &c. however, 
in all plants having tops of a frefh lively irate, 
and regular good growth, according to their 
refpective kinds, no pruning or trimming will 
be required, and fimilarlv in plants not fur- 
niihed with immediate tops, at the time of 
Shifting. 

So thus far proceeding agreeable to the 
above intimations, then having prepared the 
intended pots for the reception of the plants, 
by placing fome pieces of tile or oyfter-ihell, 
See. loofeiy over the holes at bottom, and laid 
in a little frcih earth two, three, or four inches 
■deep or more, according to the lize of the pot : 
fet the plant therein with its ball of earth, as 
above, filling up around with more frelh 
mould, raiting it an inch or two over the top 
of the ball ; and directly give a moderate wa- 
tering to fettle the earth tlofc about the ball 
and roots regularly in every part, in a proper 
effectual manner : and thus proceed in Shift- 
ing the whole in as many as intended. 

.As probably, in the above Shifting with the 
entire ball of earth about the roots, the ball 
fometimes, in particular plants, may appear 
very compactly hard and binding, in which 
cafe it would be piopcr to loofen it a little, 
by thrullinga fharp-pnintcd llick down into 
the e:m!i in different parts, giving it a gentle 
wrench, to open the earth moderately ; or 
fomctimcs it may aifo be proper to trim away 
fome of the old cardi at lop and fides; fo plant 
it as above, and fill up round and over the 
ball with frefh catth, and watered. 

In the courle of Shifting different foils of 
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plants in pots occafionally, hardy or 1 tenderj 
either fhrubby, fucculenr, or herbaceous, if 
any appear of a fickly, very weak, or un- 
profperous growth, it would be advifable to 
clear off fome confiderable part of the out- 
ward old earth from the ball about the roots, 
or, in fome cafes, fhake it wholly away 
therefrom, that, as we formeily intimated, if 
the defect in growth is occaiioned either by 
fome fault in the roots, or in the earth, you 
may have the opportunity of remedying it in 
fome degree, both by pruning out any decay- 
ed .or Jjwul parts of the laid loots, and by re- 
planting them wholly in entire frefh earth ; 
and, at the fame time, it. may in fome be 
proper to prune or ti im anv very infirm, or 
unprofperous and decaved lhoots, or. other 
fimifar bad and tmfeem'Iy parts of the head, 
according to the nature o'f growth of the par- 
ticular plants, ordering them conformably as 
it (hall feem expedient, confident with-their 
general habit. 

Sometimes, particular forts of plants in 
pots need Shifting, more for the advantage of 
having fome-iupply of frefh,- earth, than for 
want of new or larger pots; and as probably, 
in this cafe, fome of the fame or prefent pots, 
may be fliil of eligible fize in which to re-pot 
them, thefc pots, thus intended, ,fhould be 
well cleaned from all adhering parts of the 
old earth, and replenifhed with entire new 
at the time of rc-potting the plants ; which be- 
ing now removed out of their faid pots, either 
with the entire ball about the roots, and part 
of the old mould cleared off all round, to ad- 
mit of a larger portion of frefh earth in the 
pot at replanting ; or in fome, appearing of an 
infirm or declining habit, the whole ball of 
old earth difplaccd clean to the roots, as it 
may feem proper, agreeable to foregoing in- 
timations ; giving aifo any occafional trim- 
ming or drcffiiig to the root and top, as may 
appear rcquilite, conformably likewife to 
former remarks in that cafe ; then having 
furnifhed the pots, either new ones or the 
fame, with frefh earth, replace the plants 
thciein, filling up the pot regularly with a 
fuflkiency of the fame frefh mould, and finifh 
with a moderate watering to fettle the whole 
clofc about the roots. 

After Shifting, if not watered at the time 
of removal, generally give a moderate water- 
ing both to the earth in the pots to fettle it 
tlofc about the roots; and in mod: forts, water 
alio highly over the top or head of the plants 
to wafh off any cafual foulncfs ; then fet the 
pots of plants in their refpective flations in the 
garden, Sec. the hardy kinds, if warm funny 
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•weather, may place in a ftiady border for two 
* or three weeks, till ftruck'. frefh root in the 
'new earth": the tender forts dhpofe in their 
•places among the green-houfe and ftove plants, 
•or fome to have the benefit of Shading, in the 
middle of hot funny days, till frelh ftruck, as 
a'bove obferved-; or probably fome of the more 
■tender plants of particular forts will require to 
be plunged in a hot-bed or 'bark-bed, more 
«fpecially fome of the ftove kinds ; or alfo, on 
particular occafions, fome principal forts of 
the more curious or tenderer green-houfe; 
plants, to expedite their frem-rooting more 
effectually; and fometimes tender annuals in 
hot-beds, potted in their early young growth, , 
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•will, at Shifting, Tequire to be replunged in 
the hot-bed to trefli -ftrike, and forward them 
till May or June ; but generally ali the full- 
ground or open-air plants will ordy fometimes 
roguire a little occasional Shading in hot dry 
weather the firft two or three weeks, and fome 
fhltted with full balls about the roots, will 
only need occafional watering : obferve in the 
whole, both hardy and tender kinds, to fup- 
ply them with Repeated moderate waterings. 

SIDA, Indian Mallow. 
A genus comprifing fome tender herbace- 
ous perennial exotics of Africa and America, 
8cc. introduced in our gardens principally as 
hot-houfe plants, for variety aud ornamental 
flowering ; adorned with heart-ftiaped, round- 
i/h and oblong, leaves in the different fpecies, 
and hermaphrodite columniferous flowers; 
having a fimple calyx, five petals, and many 
united columnar (lamina, erect germen, and 
many-parted ftyle, crowned witli thin ftigmas; 
fucceeded by a membranous, many-parted 
capfule, of many internal cells, one feed in 
each loculament. 

Clafs and order, Monodelphia Polyandria. 

The mod noted fpecies are, 

1. Sid a cordifolia. 

Heart-leaved Indian Mallow.] The leaves 
heart-fhaped, fub-angular, fawed, and vil- 
lous. 

2. Si DA Abutilon. 

{Abutilon) or Round-heart-ieaved Indian 
Mallow."] The leaves roundifh-hcart-fliapcd, 
and undivided peduncles, Ihorter than the leaves. 

3. Sid a rhombifolia. 

Rhombons-leaved Indian Mallow.] With 
the leaves lanccolate-rhombus-fhaped ; and 
the axillas moftly two-thorned. 

4. Sid a periplocifolia, 

Periploca-leaved Sida of Ceyhn and Ame- 
rica.] With the ftem panicle-Howcring ; and 
oblong hcart-fhaped entire leaves. 

5. Sida triquetra. 

Three-fided American Sida.] Having the 



branches moftly three-fided, and freat-fliapel, 
fawed leaves, fomewhat downy. 

6. Sida americana. 

American oblong-leaved Sida.] The leaves, 
oblong-heart-ftiaped, and undivided ; anl cap- 
fules many-celled, the length of the calyx. 

7. Sida multijtora. 

Many-Lowered, Indian Mallow.] All thefe 
plants being natives originally of the warm 
parts of the Indies, require culture in our 
hot-honfes in this country; in which they 
claim admittance for variety and ornament; 
as they will form an agreeable diverfity in their 
different foliage, and order of flowering ; 
plant them in pots feparately of lightifli gar- 
den earth, and ftationed any where in the ftove, 
&c. and may be propagated by feed, off-fets, 
and cuttings. 
SIDER1T1S, Iron-wort. 
This genus comprifes, for the green-houfe, 
three fpecies of under-ftirubby, and taller 
mrubby exotics, natives originally of the 
fouth of Europe, Afia, and Africa, &c. grow- 
ing with downy ftalks, one or two feet, to 
five or tix feet high, in the different fpecies ; 
garmJhed with lanceolate, heart-lhaped, and 
oblong downy leaves ; and tubular, labiated, 
or lip flowers, terminating the branches in 
whorled fpikes: having tubulous, five-lobed 
calyxes, monopetalous, tubulofe corolla, with 
trifid and bifid lips ; two longer and two fhorter 
ftamina, a four-parted germen, fingle ftyle, 
fucceeded bv four naked feeds. 
Clafs and* order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia, 
The principal fpecies in our gardens are, 
I. SlDERiTis fyriaca. 
Syrian Under-Jhrubby Iron-wort.] Grows 
with low, under-lhrubby, downy-woolly ftalks; 
fpear-fliaped entire leaves ; and yellow flow- 
ers in a verticillus. 

2. SlDERiTis canaricti/is, 
Canary Shrubby Iron-wort.] Rifes with tall- 
er, flirubby, hairy-downy ftalks ; large heart- 
(haped-oblongifli, acute, woolly leaves ; and 
verticitlate fpikes of whkifti flowers. 

3. SlD£RITISfrf//fff. 

Cretan Shrubby Iron-wort.] Grows with 
(hrubby downy ftalks, and divaricated branch- 
es ; heart- fhaped-oblong, obtufe, downy leaves; 
and verticillate fpikes ot flowers. 

Thefe are tender evergreen plants, require 
the protection of a green-houfe in this coun- 
try in winter, and are therefore always kept 
in pots, and placed in the green-houfe collec- 
tion, in which they form an agreeable variety 
at all fcafons, ana generally flower in June* 
July, and Auguft j lucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn, by which they may be propagated ; 
fown in pots in the fpring, and placed in a hot- 
6 P bed ; 
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bed ; alfo by cuttings and layers, having the 
fame affiftance, efpecially the cuttings ; and 
bv cither of which method of propagation, 
when die new railed plants are a little ad- 
vanced in their young growth, tranfplantthem 
into fcp.n ate fmall pots of light mellow earth ; 
managing them afterwards as other fhrubbv 
exotics of the green-houfe j in which they all 
fucceed bv the fame mode of culture. 

SIDEROXYLON', Iron- Wood. 

It coniitts of (hrubby ever-green exotics of 
Africa, retained here in our ftoves and green- 
houlVs for variety, and a hardy deciduous 
American fhrub ' for the fhruhbery ; are 
adorned with oval and fpear-lhaped leaves, 
in one fort large, the others fmall, and mono- 
petalous wheel-fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafiers.] Calyx is fmall, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla is monopetalous, wheel-fhaped, 
and five-parted. Stamina, five awl-fhaped 
filaments, having oblong incumbent anthe- 
ras. Pistillum, a roundilh germen, awl- 
fhaped ftyle, and fimple obtufe ftigma. Pe- 
ricarp tUM, a roundifh umbilicated unilo- 
cular berry, containing one oval unilocular 
nut. 

There are about three fpecies, one of which 
is inermous, or without fpines, the others are 
fpinous. 

1. Sideroxvlon imrme. 

Smooth JEthioplan SidercXylon.] Rifeswith 
a fhrubby ftcm, branching irregularly fix or 
eight feet high, being inermous, or without 
fpines. garnilhcd with large, oblong-oval, 
firm, fmooth, fhining, green leaves, and 
flowers at the fides and ends of the branches. 

2. Sideroxvlon Jpinofum. 

Spinous Malabar Sideroxyhn.] Rifes with 
a fhrubby branching ftem,' feveral feet high, 
armed with fpines, Imaller oblong-oval, firm, 
fmooth, perennial leaves, and flowers at the. 
ends of the branches. 

The above two plants rarely flower in 
England. 

They being tender exotics from hot coun- 
tries, arc tender, and require protection here 
of a flove, or green-houfe, though they arc 
commonly retained as flove-plants ; but will 
alfo fucceed tolerably well, with the culture 
of green-houfe exotics, having rclidcnce of a 
good gicen-houfc in winter, fo mufl always 
he kept in pots, and ftationed among the 
plants of one or other of the above depart- 
ments. 

3. Siberoxyi.on lyeioides. 
Lythim-I'ikc, or Thorny Canunda Iron-wood,] 

Hull) a fhrubby ftctn and branches, armed 



with fpines, and gamifhed with fpear-fhaped, 
fhining-green, deciduous leaves. 

The wood of thefe fhrubs being fo very 
folid, remarkably hard and ponderous, as to 
fink in water, they obtained the appellation 
of Iron-wood. 

The three fpecies -are kept in many of our 
principal gardens for variety ; the hrft two, 
being tenner, are introduced in the ftove or 
green-houfe collections, as they cannot ftand 
the full air in this country, only in the prin- 
cipal warm fumrner months ; but the third is 
hardy, and proper to admit in the- fhrubbery 
plantations, as a deciduous fhrub, in.aflemblage 
principally with others of the fame tribe. 

They are propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, which of the two firft forts in 
particular, muft be fown in fpring, in pots 
of rich earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; 
and when the feedlings are come up two or 
three inches high, pot them off fepafately ; try 
alfo cuttings and layers of the young moots, 
by affiftance of a hot-bed as above ; and the 
plants raifed by either method, planted in 
feparate pots, continue them ^al ways as refi- 
dents of the ftove or green-houfe, to have the 
protection and culture, as the other exotics of 
thefe departments, as before fuggefied. 

The third fort is alfo raifed from feed in the 
fpring on a bed or border of light earth, or 
forwarded in a hor-bed; likewife by flit-laying 
or cuttings of the young fhoots, in the com- 
mon method ; or generally nicking the layer 
fhoots, &c. for being a hard wood it does 
not emit roots very freely. 

SILENE, Vifcous Campion, &c. 

The plants are moftly hardy herbaceous 
annuals and perennials, fome of which merit 
culture, as flowering plants, which arc prin- 
cipally of erect growth, with ftalks about 
twelve or fifteen inches to half a yard, or two 
or three feet high, in the different fpecies; 
gamifhed with oblong - oval, and narrow 
fimple leaves, and the ftalks terminated by 
bunches of fmall pcntapctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Trigynia, 

Chara(lers,~\ Calyx is monophyllous, 
rjuinqucdcnteif, and permanent. Corolla, 
five plane, obtufe, fomctimes bifid petals, 
with narrow ungues, and a nedtarium formed 
of two denticles in the neck of each petal. 
Stamina, ten awl-fhaped filaments, alter- 
nately infertcd into the ungues of the petals, 
having oblong anthcrac. Pistillum, a cy- 
liudric germen, three fimple flylcs, crowned 
bv ftigmas, reflcxed contrary to the fun. 
Pericarpium, a cylindric trilocular capfule 
opening five ways at top, and many rcniform 
feeds. 

There 
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There arc many fpecies, annuals, bien- 
nials, and perennials, and of which the fol- 
lowing are the moft noted forts. 

1. Silene Armeria., (Annual.) 
Clammy Vifcous Campion, commonly called 

Lobel's Catch-fly.] Rifes with eredt, branchy, 
clammy ftalks, half a yard high, having the 
upper leaves heart-fhaped, and all the branches 
terminated by faftigiated bunches of flowers, 
of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.] Common red-flowered — white- 
flowered — purple-flowered. — AH of which 
flower in June and July. 

2. Silene quinquevulnera'. (Annual.) 
Dwarf Vifcom Campion, commonly called 

Dwarf L/chnis.] Rifes with upright chan- 
neled ftalksj branching nurneroufly twelve 
or fifteen inches high, oval-fpear-fhaped, 
hairy, oppofite leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by fhort fpikes of purple flowers 
edged with white, having roundifli entire pe- 
tals, fucceeded by eredl fruit alternately: — 
flowering in May, June, and July. 

3. Silene pendula. (Annual.) 
Pendulous Vifcous Campion.] Rifes with 

an upright branching ftalk, a foot high, oval- 
fpear-fhaped pointed leaves, and branches 
termirated by fpikes of bright-red flowers, 
fucceeded by pendulous fruit, having ten 
rough angles, and filled with feeds, appear- 
ingin June and July. 

The above fpecies are hardy annual flowers, 
and have been long in eftimation for adorning 
the borders in fummer, being commonly 
fown in fmall patches in the places where 1 
they are to flower. 

4. Silene mufcipula. (Biennial.) 

Spanifi Vifcous Campion.] Hath a bien- 
nial root, an upright, round ftalk with fwell- 
ing joints, and branching by pairs, a foot 
and half high; narrow fpear-fhaped, finooth 
leaves, furrounding the ftalk in clutters ; and 
at the axillas, dole-fitting, red flowers, with 
bifid petals. 

5. Silene viridiflora. (Biennial.) 
Grcen-flozvercd Portugal Campion.] Hath 

a biennial root, upright, downy ftalk branch- 
ing alternately a foot or more high j oval- 
fpear-fhaped, downy leaves, and the branch- 
es terminated by panicles of whitifh-grcen 
flowers. 

A. Silene nutans. (Perennial.) 

Nodding Mountain Vifcous Campion ] Hath 
a fibrous perennial root ; upright ftalks, two 
foot high ; fpear-lhapctl leaves ; and from the 
upper part of the ftalks, nodding panicles of 
white flowers arranged, drooping on one 
fide, having bifid petals. 

7. Silene bupienroides. (Perennial.) 



Bupleuroid-kaved Per/tan Vifcous Cam-- 
pion.] Hath a perennial root, crowned with 
large cluftered heads of fpear-fliaped acute 
leaves; upright ftalks a foot and a half high • 
and oppofite pedunculi, each fuftaining two 
or three white flowers with bifid petals and, 
ftiort bracleas. 

8. SlLENE .fruticofa.' (Perennial.) ; 

Shrubby Sicilian Vifcous Campion.] Rifes 
with a low fhrubby ftem, branching a foot or 
more high, having broad fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and trichotomous panicles of greenifh- white 
flowers. 

, All thefe plants flower here in fummer 
from May till Auguft in the different forts, 
each flower having five petals, and fcveral of 
the forts produce ripe feeds, particularly, the 
annuals and biennials, by which all the forts 
may be raifed, and the perennials alfo by feed, 
and by parting the roots, &c. 

They are all hardy herbaceous plants, and 
for the general part have very vifcous or 
clammy ftalks, particularly juft below the 
joints, to which flies often flick fa ft, hence 
the name Catchfly, and Vifcous Campion, 
&c. See alfo Lychnis vifcaria. 

They will all profper in any of the garden 
compartments, and may be employed for or- 
nament and variety in different parts of the 
pleafure-garden. 

The annual forts, in particular, are culti- 
vated in many gardens as flowery plants, 
which being raifed from feed may be fown in 
autumn or fpring, where they are to flower : 
khe autumnal-fown plants flower earlier and 
ftrongeft, though it- is beft to fow at both 
feafons, but principally in the fpring, in 
March or April ; repeating alfo the fowing 
in the early part of fummer, in order to ob- 
tain a longer bloom, obferving to fow them 
in patches about the borders ; and after the 
plants come up, thin out the weakeft, leaving 
only two or three in each patch, .and they 
will then grow flrong and flower plentifully 
in [unc and July, and ripen abundance of 
feeds in autumn. 

The biennial forts are raifed from feeds 
fown in autumn or fpring in a bed or border 
and raked in, and when the plants are come 
up an inch or two high, prick them out in 
nurfery-beds till autumn, then tranfplant 
them into the borders, Sec. 

The perennials mav be propagated by flip- 
ping their heads, and parting the roots, and 
thc^hrubby fort alfo by flips and cuttings of 
its branches or (hoots, in fpring and early 
part of fummer, planted in a ihady border. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds like 
the biennial Torts. 

6? 3 SILPIHUM. 
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STLPHIUM, Baftard Chrvfanthemum. 

The plants are principally tall-growing, 
herbaceous perennials* for ornamenting the 
pleafure-ground, riling with, annual flalks 
i'cvcral feet hi^h, adorned with divided and 
esiire leaves, and the ftalks crowned with com- 
pound radiated flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Syngejicjia. Polygamic 
Keccffhria. 

CAarac7srsJ\ Calyx is oval, fcaly,. im- 
bricated, and permanent, having- the icales 
prominent and rcflexed in. the middle. Co- 
rolla, a compound radiated tiower, con- 
futing of funnel-fhaped, male florets in the 
ditk, and fpear-fhape-d females in the radius. 
Stamina, rive fmall filaments in the male 
florets* having cylindric anthcrae. Pistil- 
I.UM, in the females,, an oblong germcn, llen- 
de.r iimple ftyle, and two biiftl.y i'tiginai;. Pk- 
ricarpium, none. Semen, in the females 
a. lingle obloug-heart-lhnped feed, having a 
membranaceous two-horned border. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Silphium trifoliatunt. 

Trifoliate Virginian Silphium.'] Hath a fi- 
liated, ligneous, perennial root; upright, 
ry-m, purpliih {talks, branching four or live 
feet high ; large, oblong, rough,, fharply-fer- 
rated leaves, generally by. threes or 'fours 
round the (talk ; and at the fides and ends of 
the branches long peduncles,, each fuftaining 
one radiated yellow, flower. 

2 . . S I L ?.H I v M folidagpioides. 

Solidagincid Virginian. Silphium.\ Hath, a 
fibrated perennial root .; upright ftalks a yard 
high ; fpear-fhaped, acute, ferratcd, oppo- 
litc leaves on.fhort foot-ftalks; and the ftalks 
terminated by radiated yellow flowers loofely 
difpofed. 

3. Silphium AJierifcus. 
( AJierifcus) — or AmcricanSilphiwnf] Hath a 

fibrous, perennial root; upright, thick, hifpid 
ftalks three or four feet high ; oblong, rough, 
undivided, clofe-fitiing leaves, alternate below, 
but oppofite above; and the ftalks terminated 
by radiated yellow flowers. 

4. SlLPB'lUM lacinjatum. 

Laciniattd American Silphium,] Hath a fi- 
brous, perennial root ; upright, very thick, 
limplc ftcms, eight or nine feet high.; large 
pinnaiifid, finuatcd leaves alternately ; and 
the ftalks terminated by radiated ' yellow 
flowers. 

All thefe four fpecies flower here annually 
in July and Auguft, the flowers are univcrfal- 
ly compound and radiated, each flower con- 
Ufling of many florets in one fcaly, imbricat- 
fd general calyx, tubular, florets in the dilk. 



and fpear*fhaped ones form the radius. - r bnt 
the feeds do not ripen freely in England. 

They are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, durable in root, but renew their, ftalks. 
annually, in fpring, whir.h flowering in fura- 
mer, decay to the root in autunin_ 

Ail the forts are proper ornamental fur- 
niture for large compartments, in aflemblage. 
widi other tail-growing perennials,, -where 
they will effect a good. variety in fummer. 

They are all ealily. propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, or fpring, planting the- 
flips at once where they are to remain, and. 
they will flower the following Summer.. 
S'INAPIS, Muftard. " 
The plants are moftly hardy, herbaceous? 
annuals, fome of which merit culture as ef- 
culent herbs, both, for faliading,. and_for. theit. 
feeds for making muftard ; all of which rife, 
with ere£r. branchy ftalks from two to three, 
or four feet high, garnifhed with "broad,, 
rough, deeply jagged leaves, and the branches . 
terminated by fpiked clufters of tctrapetalous. 
cruciform flowers. 

Oafs, and order, Telradynamia Siliquofa.. 
CharaQers.\ Calyx, four narrow, cruci-. 
form, deciduous leaves.. Corolla, four, 
roundifh, plane, cruciform petals, and. four; 
oval nectari. Stamina,, four long and two. 
fhort filaments, having ereft patent anthcrae.. 
Pistillum, a taper germen,. a ftyle the. 
length thereof, crowned with a headed ftig- 
ma. Perioarpium, on oblong, fwelling,. 
rough, bilocular, bivalyous pod, having ma-, 
ny elobofe feeds. 

The principal fpecies for. general culture. 



I, SlNAPJS-<J#tf.. 

Common White Muftard.] Rifcs with, 
large, rough, jagged leaves, upright, branchy, 
hairy ftalks two feet high, or. more, garnifh- 
ed alfo with jagged rough leaves, and all the 
branches terminated by loofc fpikes of nume- 
rous fmall yellow flowers, fucceeded by hif- 
pid pods, having long oblique beaks, and con- 
tain white feeds. 

This is the common White Muftard ufually. 
cultivated in gardens as one of the fmall fal- 
lad herbs, and may alfo be raifed for its feed . 
,to make Muftard. 
2. Sin a pis nigra. 

Black Muftard.] Rifcs with erc£l,. branch- 
ing ftalks, three or four feet high, garnifhed 
with large, rough, jagged leaves, and the 
branches terminated by fpiked clufters of 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by fmooth pods, 
tctragonous at top, containing, blackifb-red. 
feeds. 

Thia. 
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This- 5s the fort which is commonly culti- 
vated in fields for its feed, of which to make 
the common Muftard for general ufe, 

3 Sinapis arvenjis. 

Field Muflard.] Rifes with ere£ ftalks two 
feet high, gr.rnifhed with oblong, rough 
leaves, and the branches terminated by bunch- 
es of yellow flowers, fucceeded by multangu- 
lar, fwelling, turgid pods, with long beaks. 

The two firft fpecies flower in June, and 
the feeds ripen in July and Auguft, But the 
third flowers in May, arid the feeds ripen, in 
June. 

Thefe. three fpecies of Sinapis- are hardy 
herbaceous annuals, that grow naturally in 
the fields in. England, and moft parts of Eu- 
rope ; but the fecond and third' fort, in par- 
ticular,, grows abundantly among- the corn, 
and by way-fides. hi many, parts of England, 
and are alfo- cultivated in gardens and fields 
in large quantities for their feeds to manufac- 
ture for flour of muftard. The Sinapis alba, 
however, is cultivated in gardens principally 
as a fmall fallad herb, and fometimes for its 
feed as above ; but the Sinapis- nigra is chiefly 
cultivated in fields, or gardens in confiderable 
quantities for its produ&ion of feed.for the arti- 
cle Muftard, aforefaid,. though good Muftard 
may be made of both thefe forts ; the feed of 
whiqh being fown in the fpring foon come up, 
flioot up to ftalks, and produce ripe feeds in 
three or four months, then totally perifh ; fo 
that a frefh fupply is raifed annually, from 
feed: 

The White Muftard,. however,, being ufed 
in gardens as a falladJierb, is fown along 
with other fmall fallading at all times of the 
year, even fometimes every week or fortnight, 
in a bed or border of light earth, fown gene- 
rally in mallow drills very thick, covering it 
very thinly with earth; and in winter, and 
early in fpring, during the cold weather, is 
fown alfo in hot-beds ; and the herbs are al- 
ways cut for ufe whilft in the feed-leaf and 
but a few days old ; otherwife they will be- 
come too ftrong and rank taflcd. 

But for the particular methods of raifing 
mis fort as a fallad-herb, together with other 
fmall falladiiig at different times of the year, 
fee Sallad-Herbs and Small Sail ad - 

IN O. 

Obfervc, in order to favc feed of this fort 
for garden ufe, Cow it on an open fpot of 

5 round in March or April, either thinly in 
rills a foot afunder, or broad-caft all over 
the furfacc, and let the plants run up to flalk, 
and they, will furni/h ripe feeds in Augufr. 
Ta.raifc the plants for the feed for Muf- 



tard, they fhould be fown in the fpring, any 
time in March, in fome open fituation, either 
in a kitchen garden, or in -the open fields, 
where large quantities are required for fale ; 
in either cafe, having digged or ploughed the 
ground, then fow the feed broad-caft all over 
the furfaee, and rake or harrow them in light- 
ly, or fow it in fliallo-w drills a foot afunder. 
They will foon come up,, obfei ving, that when, 
the plants have four or more leaves an inch 
or two broad* if they ftand very thick, thofe 
fown irt the broad-caft way particularly, 
fhould be hoed and thinned, leaving them fis. 
or eight inches afunder, and cut up all weeds, 
repeating, it once or more if neceflary ; after 
this the plants will fooa fpread and cover the 
ground, and fhoot faft up to ftalks for flowers 
andfeed, which will ripen in July or Auguft, 
when the ftalks fhould be cut or pulled up, 
and the feed being properly hardened, and dry 
in the pod, may either be'threfhed out direct- 
ly, as much as convenient,.or flacked up dry, 
and threfhed at occafional opportunities.. 
. SISYMBRIUM, Water-Crefs. 

Confifts of hardy herbaceous annuals and" 
perennials,, moftly of the aquatic tribe, one of 
which is in high eftimation as a fallad-herb ; 
are raoftly of fpreading growth, garnilhetf 
with pinnated, and. pinnatifid leaves, and die 
ftalks. terminated by fpikes^ of fmall. tetrape- 
talous cruciform flowers. 

Oafs and order, Tett adynamia Siliquofa. 
Charafitrs^ Calyx, four linear, fpear- 
fliaped, fpreading, deciduous leaves. Co- 
rolla, four, oblong, patent, cruciform pe- 
tals. Stamina, four longhand two fhort 
filaments, having fimple. andierze. Pistil-- 
lum, an oblong, flender germen, very fhort 
ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, 
alone, taper, incurved, bivalvous, : bilocular 
pod, having many fmall feeds. 
• There are many different fpecies of this> 
genus, but the greater part being plants of no 
merit are rarely cultivated :.one fort, however,. 
Common Water -Crefs,. demands, attention as a. 
wholefome fallad-herb. 
Sisymbrium najlurtium.. 
Najlurtium aquaticum, or JVatcr-Crefs.\ 
Hath a fibrous, fpreading, perennial root; 
(hiking deep in the mud under the water, and 
fends up feveral branchy fhoots, becoming 
hollow ftalks,. garniihed with. pinnated leaves 
of four or five pair of nearly heart- fliaped. 
lobes, and an odd one, and the branches ten.- 
initiated by loofe fpikes of fmall whitifh flow- 
rs in June, and the. feeds ripen in July. 
This plant is a perennial, grows abundant, 
ly in ihallow flandiug waters, on the. mar- 
gins.-. 
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gins of finall rivers, brooks, running fprings, 
watery ditches, ami moift meadows, almoft 
every where ; and being of" a tine warm, 
agreeable, fat relifh, is greaiiy efteemed as a 
winter and i'pring fallad-herb, and as fuch eve- 
ry one mav obtain it at an eafy rate, either by- 
gathering it themfelves where it grows na- 
turally, or by purchafing it of the iimplers, 
or herb-people, especially about London, 
where great quantities are daily brought for 
fale in autumn, winter, and i'pring, tied in 
fraall bunches, which they retail in the mar- 
kets, and about the ftreets, at about two 
pence or three pence per dozen ; and many 
people buy them conftantly as a choice, 
wholefome, palatable fallad,- to eat either 
alone, or mixed with other fallad-herbs. 

It is a good purifier of the blood, and is 
admirable againft the fcurvy. 

This plant, however, as it grows wild in 
great plenty almoft everv where in watery 
places, is rarely cultivated in gardens, though 
it n ay be eafilv raifed abundantly in any quite 
ihallow water, or a pond, dream, ditch, &e. 
and other moift places, either by tranfplanting 
the plants with roots from the places of their 
growth, or by feed. 

Its propagation therefore may be effected 
both by parting the roots and by feed. 

By parting the Roots. — In lpring, or any 
time' of the year, whilft the plants are young, 
may eafily flip off" a quantity, with plenty ot 
roots to each, which plant directly, in fome 
fhallow, waterv place, as before obferved ; 
they will readily ftrike into the mud, fpread 
confiderably, and will ripen feed and fow 
themfelves, and furnifh plenty "of plants for 
ufe. 

By Seed. — Procure a quantity of the feed 
in itimmcr as foon as ripe, in the places 
where the plants grow naturally, and fow 
them directly in any moift place to remain ; 
or get a cjuantity of the plants juft as the 
feeds begin to ripen, and throw them into any 
fhallow water, they will ftrike root, ripen, 
and lived their feeds, which falling to the 
botrom will grow and furniih plenty of young 

P ' SIS Y RINCf 1 1 U M, Burnudiam. 

The plants are low, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials for the plcalurc-garden, riling with 
fword-fhaped leaves and (talks half a foot 
high, adorned at top with fpathaccous hcxa- 
pctalfitis flowtis. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Trimidr'ia. 

C/iaitiitas.] Calyx is a fpatha, or 
Jheatli, formed of two comprcITcd, l.ccl-fhap- 
cd leaves, Corou.a, fix oblong-oval, ;i- 
tutc- pointed, fprcading petals. biAMUJA, 



three very iliort gynandrious filaments, with 
bifid anthei as affixed to the ftyle. Pistillum, 
an oval germen under the flower, awl-fhaped 
ftyle, and trifid reflexed ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, an oval, trigonous, trivalved, trilocu- 
lar capfule, having numerous roundilh feed. 

The principal fpecies is, 

Sisyrinchium Bermudiana. 

( Bermudiana) — or Bcrtnudian Sifyrin- 
chium.~\ Hath a fibrous perennial root, crown- 
ed with feverai fword-fhaped, two-edged, ftiff 
leaves, five or fix inches long ; amidft them 
an erect, two-edged ftalk, half a foot high, 
garnifhed alfo with fword-fhaped, amplexi- 
caule leaves, and adorned at top with feverai 
fpreading deep-blue flowers, having vellow 
bottoms. 

Variety.] Firginlan Sifyrinchium. Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, crowned with narrow 
fword-fhaped leaves, but three or four inches 
long, and erect two-edged ftalks the -fame 
height, terminated by two or three pale-blue 
flowers. 

Both thefe varieties flower in June, and are 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn; 

They may be employed as flowery plants in 
any of the compartments of the pleafure- 
ground, placing them towards the front in af- 
femblage with other low perennials, where 
they will caufe an agreeable variety. 

Their propagation is by parting the roots, 
and bv feed. 

By parting the Roots. — This may be per- 
formed in autumn, any time in September or 
October, when the roots may be taken entire- 
ly up, and flipped into feverai feparate ofF-fets, 
but not too fmall, planting them again direct- 
ly, and they will root firmly before winter, 
and flower the year following. 

By Seed. — Sow them in autumn, or early 
in fpiing, in an eaft border, in (hallow drills, 
covering them half an inch deep ; they will 
come up in April or May, like grafs;'kecp 
them weeded all fumtner, and towards au- 
tumn prick out a quantity in nurfcry-rows fix 
inches afunder, to ftand till fpring or autumn 
following, then tranfplantcd with balls, to 
where they are to remain. 

SlUM.'Water-Parfnep and Skirrct. 

This genus is compofed of hardy herbace- 
ous perennials, one of which, (Sknrct) hav- 
ing an cfculcnt root, is fomctimcB cultivated 
in kitchen-gardens ; the others being plants of 
no utility for ufe or ornament in gardens arc 
rarely cultivated ; they rife moftly with wing- 
ed leaves and upright annual ftalks, termi- 
nated by umbellate clutters of flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Chatatltrs.'l Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
having 
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liaving the general umbel corqpofed of feveral 
final ier plane umbels, with the general invo- 
lucrum formed of many fpear-uhapcd, re- 
flexed leaves, and the partial ones of many 
fmall narrow leaves. Corolla, the gene- 
ral umbel is uniform and compofed of many 
fmall flowers, each having five heart-lhaped, 
inflexed petals. Stamina, five filaments 
with Ample antherse. Pistillum, a fmall 
germen under the flower, two reflexed flyles, 
and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarp ium, none. 
Semen, two oval feeds to each floret. 

There are feven or eight fpecies of this ge- 
nus, one of which only, an efculcnt, has 
merit as garden plants, fome being wild weeds 
of ditches, andojher moift places in England, 
&c. and feldom admitted into gardens. 

The garden fort is, 

SlUM Si/arum. 

(Si/arum)— or Skirret-I Hatha perennial 
eatable root, compoled of feveral oblong, 
thick, flefhy fibres, collected into a head at 
top, crowned with pinnated leaves, of two or 
three pairof oblong folioles and an odd one, and 
■when it (hoots to feed, rites with an upright 
ftalk a foot high, having ternate leaves above, 
and terminated by an umbel of white flowers. 

The root of this phntis eatable, of a fweet- 
ifh reliih, being boiled and eaten like carrots 
and parlneps, and was formerly in much 
cfteem, but has become in dif'repute of late 
years ; it is, however, accounted a very 
wholefome root. 

Method of Propagation. 
■ It is propagated both by Iced and by off-fets 
of the roots. 

By Seed.— In fpring, any time in March, or 
beginning of April, is the feafon for lowing, 
"fchufing an open fituation, which being pro- 
perly (figged, fow the feed either broad-cart all 
over the iurface and raked in, or in (hallow 
drills a foot afunder ; they wili come up in a 
month or five weeks, and in about three weeks 
after they muft be cleaned frum weeds, and 
thinned either by hand or hoc, leaving the 
plants fix or eight inches dillanie ; the plants 
will foon after cover the ground with their 
leaves, and the roots increafe in growth 
till the leaves decay in autumn, then they will 
be fit for ufc, and continue good till next 
fpring, when they will ihoot up for feed 

By OlF-fets of the Root— The roots put out 
many fide off-lets, which in fpring being flip- 
ped off fcpn l ately each with one or more buds 
or eyes at top ; and in an open fpotof ground 
plant them with a dibble in rows a foot aiun- 
dcr, with the crown of each flip an inch with- 
in the ground ; or may plant them thin by 
trench planting, in fmall trenches, as for at- 



paragus, placing them erefr. againft the. back 
ot the trench, and cover in the mould over 
them the above depth; in either method ,the 
piants will foon come up ftrong, and by au- 
tumn following the roots will be full grown, 
and increafed into large bunches fit to take up 
for ufe from October till March. 

To fave feeds of this plant, let a few of the 
large roots ftand to (hoot up into ftalks, which 
will flower in July, and the. feeds will ripen in 
autumn. 

SLIPS, the propagating plants by Slips. 

Great numbers of plants, both woody and 
herbaceous kinds, are propagated plenteoufly 
by Slips ; and the method is very eafy as well 
as very expeditioufly performed. 

It is effected in the woody kinds by flipping 
off fmall young (hoots from the fides of the 
branches, &c. with the thumb.and finger, in- 
ftead of cutting them off widi a knife, though 
we may obferve, that there is no material dif- 
ference, in the fuecefs of future growth, be- 
tween Slips and cuttings, only the former in 
fmall young (hoots is more applicable to be 
flipped off by the hand, as above, and are 
therefore called Slips, which in numerous fmall, 
(hrubby plants will grow ; but is: more com- 
monly pradifed to the. lower ligneous plants, 
(uch as fage, winter-favory, hyflbp, thyme, 
fouthern-wood, rofemary, rue, "lavender, and 
molt other low ihrubby growths, which may 
with the utmoft facility be multiplied by this 
method : and the beft leafon of the year for ef- 
fecting the work is generally in> fpring and be- 
ginningof fummer, though many forts will 
grow if ptanted at almoft any time, from 
March or April till July ; but the proper fea- 
fon for the various plants is always hinted in 
their culture, under their refpedtive genera. 

Obferve, in performing the work of flipping 
thefe forts, to chufe the young Ihoots chiefly 
of but one year's growth", and in many forts 
the (hoots of the year will grow the moft rea- 
dily even to plant the fame fummer they are 
produced, efpeciallv the hard wooded kinds; 
but in the more fort wooded plants, the Slips 
of one year's growth will alio often readily 
<rrow ; being careful always to ehufe the mo- 
derately growing fide-moots lituated on the 
outward part of Me plants, from three 'to fix 
>>r eight inches long, (lipping them off clofc 
to the branches, and clear off the lower 
leaves; then plant them either in a (hady bor- 
der, if in fummer, and watered, or lb as they 
can be occafionally (haded in hot funny wea- 
ther, efpecially fmall Slips, inferting the whole 
two parts of three in the ground, giving oc- 
ealional water, in dry warm weather, till pro- 
perly rooted ; and then towards autumn, or in 

1 fpring 
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fpring following, tranfplant them where they 
are to remain. 

But in planting Slips of the (hoots of tender 
fhrubby exotics of the green-houfe and flove, 
many iorts will require aid of a hot-bed or 
bark-bed, to promote their emitting roots 
more effectually, which is generally intimated 
in their culture^ under their refpedUve geneia : 
but fome othersof the fhrubby kinds, fuch as ge- 
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raniums, will root freely in the natural earth 
in fummer ; and many of the herbaceous tribe, 
producing bottom rooted off-fets for Slips, as 
in aloes, &c. will alfo readily grow, ei- 
ther with or without a hot-bed ; only we may 
-obferve, where there is convenience of hot- 
beds, as above, in which to plunge the pots 
of Slips of tender plants, it runs them off more 
expedirioufly ; and moft of the hot-houfe 
plants in particular require that affiftance. 

Many {hrubby plants growing into large 
bunches from -the root, both of the fmall un- 
-der-fhrubby kinds, as thyme, favory, hyflbp, 
fage, 8cc. and in thofe of larger growth, fuch 
as rofes, fpiraeas, rafpberries, and numerous 
other forts, all of which .may be flipped quite 
to the bottom into feparate plants, each fur- 
eifhed with roots, and may be planted either 
in nurfery-rows, jot at once where they are to 
remain. 

As to die flipping of herbaceous plants, nu- 
merous forts multiply by the root, 2cc. into 
large bunches, which may be flipped into ma- 
ny feparate plants ^ and it is effected by flip- 
ping off the increafed fuckers or off-fets of the 
root, and fome fort6 by the off-fets from the 
iules of the head of the plants, and fome few 
forts by Slips of their bottom ihoots, and Come 
of thoie above, of the ftalks and branches in 
plants of bufhy growth ; but the greater part 
by flipping the roots, as in many of the bulb- 
ous-rooted tribe, and numerous fibrous-rooted 
kinds. 

The flipping of the bulbous plants is per- 
formed in fummer when their leaves decay, 
and the roots being then taken up, flip off all 
the fmall off-fets from the main bulb, and the 
Slips and off-fets fhould generally he planted 
again foon in nurfery-beds for a year or two. 
See Bum us. 

And as to the fibrous-rooted forts, the flip- 
ping fhould generally be performed in the 
fpring, or early part of autumn, which may 
be effected either by flipping the out-fide off- 
fets with roots, as the plants (land in the 
ground ; or to perform it more effectually, 
may take the whole bunch of plants up, and 
flip them into fevcral fcparare pans, each Slip 
being furniftied alfo with roots, planting them, 
if fmall, in nurfery-rows for a year, to gain 



flrength ; or fuch as are ftrong may be planted 
at once where they are to remain. 

Farther particulars of the method of flipping 
plants is mentioned in the culture of the differ- 
ent forts under the proper heads. 
SMALL SALLAD HERBS. 
Several young feedling-herbs of a warm na- 
ture are in eflimation for Small Sallading to 
mix with the larger principal, Sallad Herbs, as 
obferved on a former occa&on, fuch as let- 
tuce,, endive, and celery, in order to improve 
their flavour and wholefbme quality. 

The forts therefore in general eflimation as 
Small Sallad Herbs, are crefles, muftard, ra- 
diflv, rape, and'turnep; alfo fometimes lap- 
cabbage-lettuce for winter and early fpring 
ufe; all of which herbs, confidered as SmaS 
Sallading, arc always in perfection as fuch, 
when quite young, that is, , not more than a 
week, or ten or twelve days old, whilft they 
remain moftly in the feed-leaf, being then cut 
up clsfe to the ground for ufe ; for they being 
moftly of a warm relifli," in which confifts 
their chief excellence for winter and fpring 
Sallads, if fuffered to grow large, and come 
into the rough leaf, they become of a difagree- 
able, ftrong, hottafte;; but being ufed when 
only in the firft young leaves, as ju(V above 
obferved, they eat exceedingly tenner with an 
agreeable warm flavour, highly relifhing to 
moft palates, which renders them eminent fur- 
niture to mix in all winter and fpring Sallads 
particularly ; but from June till September 
they are not fo generally regarded, though 
many perfons are fond of them at all feafons 
of the year, and in default of other Sallad 
Herbs many often ufe them alone as Sallading 
in the winter and fpring months ; they, how- 
ever, are preferable when mixed with lettuce* 
and the other principal Sallad Herbs. See 
Sallad Herbs. 

Let it.be obferved, that as all the above- 
mentioned Small Herbs belong to different ge- 
nera, befldes their ufes for Sallads, fevcral of 
them arc alfo cultivated for other ufeful pur- 
pofes, all of which is hinted, together with 
their proper culture for their fcveral ufes un- 
der their refpective genera ; but confidered us 
Sallad Herbs, they require a particular cul- 
ture, and we therefore judged it eligible to ex- 
hibit their culture for that purpofc under this 
head, Small Sallad Herbs, and, as fuch, the 
fame culture fcrves for all tlie forts, they be- 
ing all raifed from feeds at various fowitigs 
the year round, as directed in their culture 
Mow. 

Obferve, therefore, that for the purpofc of 
Sallading they may be obtained young at all 
times of, the ycarj in fpring and fummer in 
the 
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the open ground, and in winter-under fhelterof 
frames am"! glaffes, and occafionally in hot- beds. 
General Obfervations on their Culture. 

They are all raifed from feed, which, for 
Sallading, is fown at all times of the year, 
when they are required ; in the open ground, 
from March till October or November ; and 
in the winter months they will require {helter 
of frames and glaffes, &c. and the afliftance 
of hot-beds occafionally, as we before noticed: 
and where a conftant fupply is required", a re- 
petition of fowing will be requifite every week, 
or ten days, or a fortnight, according to the 
feafon of the year and the demand for ufe, 
being fown generally in flat lhallow drills, 
very thick, and only juft covered with earth, 
and are alio fometimes fown all over the fur- 
face, efpecially upon hot-beds. 

But as they require fomewhat different cul- 
ture at different rimes of the year, we will 
explain it under different heads accordingly, 
viz. Spring Culture, Summer Culture, Winter 
Culture. 

Spring Culture. 

In the fpring-culture of Small Sallading, it 
may be raifed both in the open borders and in 
hot-beds occafionally, according as it may be 
required, early or late, but when it is requir- 
ed as early as poflible, it rami either be fown 
in hot-beds under frames and lights, &c. or, 
in default of a hot-bed, in a bed or border of 
natural earth under glaffes. 

Firft the early culture in Hot-beds. — You 
may begin to fow in hot-beds any time in Ja- 
nuary or February, and when a confiderable 
fupply is daily required, may continue fowing 
every week or fortnight in hot-beds till March, 
or during the cold weather. Let a moderate 
hot-bed of dung be made for one, two, or 
more garden frames, only half a yard or two 
feet depth of dung, according to the tempera- 
ture of the feafon, as the heat is only required 
to bring up the plants quickly; and forward 
them a week or two in growth ; place a frame 
thereon directly, and mould the bed all over with 
light rich earth, five or fix inches thick, mak- 
ing the furface level and fmooth ; then if you 
would forward your Sallading as much as 
poflible, you may directly fow the feed ; which 
may be effefled either in drills as lhallow as 
poflible, about two or three inches broad, and 
flat at the bottom, and three inches al'undcr, 
fowing the feeds of each fort feparatc and very 
thick, fo as almoft to cover the ground, and 
only juft cover them with earth : or, to make 
the moft of the bed, may low the feed all over 
the fuf'acc, previously fmoothing it lightly with 
the hack of the fpade, then low the feeds all 
over the bed, the different forts fcpnrately, 



and all very thick, as juft obferved ; " and after 
prefling them all even and lightly down alfo 
with the fpade, cover them very thinly with 
earth, by fifting over as much light mould as 
will only juft cover the feed, as aforefaid • and 
as foon as the fowing is performed in either 
method, put on the lights: the feeds will 
quickly germinate, and will come up in two 
or three days or lefs, being careful' at this 
time to give vent to the fleam arifing in the 
bed, as well as indulge the plants with plenty 
of free air daily, either by tilting the lights in 
back or front, according to the temperature of 
the weather, or by drawing the lights a little 
down, or taking them quite off occafionally 
in mild days at firft; for the hot-bed being 
yet new, there will be a confiderable fleam, 
arifing; and the Sallading coming up very 
thick, unlefs due vent is given to pafs off the 
fleam and admit fiefli air, they will be apt 
either to hum, or fog (as the gardeners term 
it), and mould off as fa ft as they come up. 
Such hot-beds, however, that are not frefh 
made, do not require all this precaution; 
but in new-made beds it muft he ftriiStiy ob- 
ferved till the Sallading is all fairly come-up, 
and as long as the ftrong fteam continues 1 , 'and 
the plants will be fit for ufe in a week or ten 
or twelve days from the time of fowing. ■ 

Thus continue to repeat the fowing m hot- 
beds every week or fortnight during die cold 
weather;' the fame hot-bed fometimes retain- 
ing its heat, will admit of two ibwings,- by 
fowing again as foon as the firft crop is ga- 
thered ; however, to obtain a regular fupply 
daily, continue to make frefh hot-beds occa- 
fionally, fowing and managing them as above. 

Sometimes where only a fmall quantity for 
family ufe may be wanted at a particular 
time as foon as poflible, and that you have 
the convenience either of cucumber and melon 
hot-beds, or a hot-houfe, &c. fome feed of 
each fort may be fown in pots or boxes, and 
placed in the laid hot-beds or ftove, juft to 
bring up the plants fit for ufe ; which on fome 
particular occafion may be fufficient without 
making a hot-bed on purpofe. 

For want of frames and lights to place over 
the hot-bed, may ufe hand or hell-glaffes, or 
arch the bed with low hoop-arches, in order 
to cover witli mats evciy night, and in had 
weather. 

Or in default of hot-beds, in cold weather 
early in the fpring, may prepare part of a 
warm border, or a bed of light earth in a 
funny fituation, for fome garden-frames and 
lights, hand-glaflls, tkc. railing the ground 
fomewhat to the fun ; ami having dug it, and 
raked it fine, then fow the feed either in fhal- 
6 Q_ low 
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low tlriiis, as before obferved, or alt over the 
furface in the manner as directed alfo in the 
hoc- bed culture; covering it lightly with earth, 
and having fet on the frames and glafles, the 
feeds will foon come up, ami the Sallading 
will be rea«iy fome conliderable time iooner 
than in the open ground. 

Their Culture in the full Ground. — From 
about the middle or end of February, or he- 
ginning of March, according to the forward- 
nets or mildnefs of the feafon, may begin fow- 
ing S.nail Sallading in the open ground, re- 
peating the fowings eveiy week or ten days ; 
the firlt fowing being performed on a warm 
border; and continue fowing in that fituation 
tii! rhe beginning or middle of April ; then it 
may be fown in any of the open quarters, and 
in which the fowings may be repeated week- 
ly, or once a fortnight, as may be required ; but 
according as the hot weather approaches, 
ibouid rather fow in a foinewhat (hady tituation. 

Let the ground for each fowing, in the 
different fituattons, be properly digged, and 
the furface raked fmooth. 

And as to the method of fowing in the open 

f round, it is raoft commonly in ihallow 
rills, which fhould be drawn with a fmall hoe 
cither with the corner, or held edge-ways down- 
ward, horizontally, drawing the drill along 
evenly, as (hallow as pofiible, and flat or 
level 'at bottom, at three or four inches afun- 
der, in which fow the feed evenly all along 
the bottom, each fort feparate, and very thick, 
covering them in evenly with the fineft of the 
mould, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep ; or if the fmaller feeds are bur juft co- 
vered it is fufficicnt ; for the feeds being fown 
very thick, if deeply covered with mould, the 
plants will not be able to rife regularly. 

Obfervc in the early fpring fowings in the 
open ground, that in cold nights and all bad 
weather, it is eligible to cover the ground, 
both before and atter the plants begin to rife, 
with large mats, which will be better if fup- 
porccd on low hoop-arches, or ranges ot pegs 
ftuck in the ground, juA high enough to fup- 
port the mats a little from the earth ; and by 
aiTiftancc of this covering occafionally in the 
early fowings, you will int'urc a more effec- 
tual crop, as well as forward the Sallading 
fome days. 

Remark, likewife, of the later fowings, 
when the dry warm weather commences, 
it is proper to give occafional waterings. 

Obfervc farther, that as Small Sallading be- 
ing always fown extremely thick, and the 
plants conlcquciniy coming up very cloto to- 
gether, and the ground being foinetimcs by 
means of wet, Sec. cruflcd or caked at top, fo as 



they cannot readily make their way through 
feparately, in which cafe it is proper to whiflc 
the furface of the earth lightly with the hand, 
or (lightly touched along with a light rake, or 
the end of a birch broom, juft to break and 
feparate die mould a little. 

Summer Sowings. 

Small Sallading is not in general cfteern 
during the hot weather in fummer, from the 
middle or end of May until September. 

However, fome require it all fummer long, 
and it may be fown in any open fituation from 
May till September: obferving, however, that 
during the hot dry weather, it fhould either be 
fown in fome ihady borders, or (haded with 
mats in funny days during the greateft heat, 
from about ten till four o'clock, till the feed 
come up : and the fowings fhould be repeated 
every ten or twelve days ; but as in fummer 
hefe herbs foon become very hot-taftcd, to 
have them perfectly young and tender,- it is 
advifable to repeat the fowings every week in 
erv hot weather. 

The fowings. are to be performed in flial- 
low fiat drills, as obferved in the Spring Sow- 
ing, in the open ground, the feed fown very 
thick, and but lightly covered with earth, for 
the reafons formerly given. 

And in very dry weather give daily water- 
ings both before and after the plants begin to, 
appear. 

Autumn and Winter Culture 
From September to January, February, or 
March, is to be underftood for the Autumn 
and Winter Culture of Small Sallading ; the 
firft part of which time it may be obtained iu 
the open ground ; but as foon as the cold wea- 
ther fcts in, it mult be raifed under glafles, 
and in hot-beds occafionally. 

We may continue fowing in the open 
ground all September and October, alfo occa- 
iionaUy in November in mild feafons ; ob- 
ferving, that until towards the middle of Oc- 
tober wc may fow them in any open fituation ; 
but from the middle or latter end of October, 
and in November,. the fowings muft be on 
warm fouth borders, performing the fowings, 
as before advifed; and in cold nights heftovv a 
covering of mats, or hand-glalfcs, &c. re- 
peating the fowings every week, or ten days, 
or a furtnighr, as ocean on requires. 

But when the cold weather commences in 
November, tec. it is advifable to tile garden- 
frames ami lights, or hand or hell-glalTcs, 
chufing a fpot of light, rich ground in a funi- 
ny fituation, lowing the feeds either in drills 
or all over the furface, according to the for- 
mer directions, tiling the Ihcltcr of the frames 
andglaflcs as ahove ; and thus you may raifc 
plenty 
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plenty of Sallading, almoft any time in win- 
ter, in mild weather ; but when froft comes, 
recourfe mud be had to hot-beds. 

However, in default of hot-beds to raife a 
conftant fupply all winter, it may be obtained 
great part of that feafon, fown in the natural 
earth, under good frames and lights, and other 
occaiional covering, except juft during the 
time of long, fevere frofts, when the aid of 
hot-beds will be neceflary : however, in order 
to raife them as well as poflible during winter 
without the conftant aid of hot-beds, let a 
raifed bed or border of light rich earth, in a 
warm dry fituation, be prepared for one, two, 
or more (hallow garden-frames, raifing it on 
the north fide fix inches, or more, fo as to 
form it floping to the fun; and having fmooth- 
ed the furfaee,' fet on the frames, (inking the 
back -part thereof near a foot, that the whole 
furfaee of the earth may be within eight or 
ten inches of the glaffes, for it is of much ad- 
vantage to have the glaffes tolerably clofe to 
the earth at this feafon, in order to receive the 
greater influence of the fun's heat, more 
efpecially when without hot-bed heat at 
bottom. The feed may here be fown either 
in fhallow flat drills, ranging from the back to 
the front of the frame, three inches afunder, 
as in the fpring fowings, or may be fown all 
over the furfaee, patting it lightly down with 
the fpade, and then juft cover it with earth 
as thinly as poflible ; directly put on the lights, 
and keep them clofe, and the plants will foon 
come up; repeating the fowings once a week 
or fortnight; and thus you may continue a 
conftant fuccelfion of young Sallading mod 
part of the winter; obferving, in very cold 
weather, to line the frames cloiely about with 
drv litter ; alfo every cold night, cover the 
glaflcs with mats or litter : though, in fevere 
frofty weather, recourfe muft be had to the 
afliftance of hot-beds, as below. 

By aid of hot-beds a plentiful fupply may be 
had in all weathers, making (lender dung hot- 
beds, for frames and glaflcs, asobfervedin the 
early fpring fowings, performing the fowing 
alfo, as there directed, and manage the bed in 
the fame manner ; being careful in lime of fe- 
vere frofts to line the frame all around dole 
with dry litter, covering the glaflcs alfo every 
night with the fame material, or with garden 
mats. 

Thus far is the whole practical method of 
ruifing a plentiful fupply of Small Sallading at' 
all feafons of the year. 

In gathering Small Sallading for ufe at all 
times of the year, let it always be uied when 
unite young and in the feed-leaf, before they 
grow large and fend forth rough leaves, more 



specially the muftard, radifli, and other, 
rough-leaved kinds.; and when thus young, 
ihey may be cut up quite clofe to the ground, 
fhanks and top together, all of which will 
then eat very tender and palatable. 

But when they become large, and the rough 
leaves begin to advance apace, they are unfit 
for Sallading, as being rank and hot to the 
tafte, fo (houldhave always young fucceflions. 



lys yoi 

Though crefles in particular, being of a dif- 
ferent nature of growth from the muftard and 
radifh kinds, are fometimes retained, in cafe 
of omitting fowing in proper fucceflion, as 
they will (hoot up again in fm all frefli leaves, 
which being gathered young, ferve occafion- 
ally in default of a fucccflional fupply of 
young feedling plants ; but are not eligible for 
any long continuance in this production, as 
the leaves will become tough, and rankly hor- 
tafted; fo fhould generally raife frefli fupplies 
from feed, as above advifed. 

To fave feed of all the above forts of Small 
Sallading, fhould generally fow a portion of 
each for. that purpofe, moreorlefs, according 
to the demand of a family, &c. or in propor- 
tion where large quantities of the feed are in- 
tended for public fupply ; and the proper fea- 
fon for fowing for this occafion is March aud 
April, either broad-cart and raked in lightly, or 
in drills, fix or eight inches afunder, each fort 
feparate ; they will fhoot up to ftalks in May 
and June, and the feeds will ripen in July an'd 
beginning of Auguft. See each fort under its 
proper genus. 
SMILAX, Rough Bindweed. 
This genus confifts principally of ftirubby 
climbers, nioftly of the ever-green tribe for 
the fhrubbery, &c. rifing with trailing and 
cirrhofe-climbing ftalks, mounting by fupporx 
many feet high, adorned with heart-fhaped, 
oval, and lanceolate leaves, in the different 
fpecies, and apetalous, dioecious flowers. 
Clafs and order, Di&cia Hcxandria. 
Charalicrs."\ Calvx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, having bell-fhaped, 
(ix-leavcd, fpreading cups, which in the fe- 
males are deciduous. Corolla, no petals. 
Stamina, fix filaments, with oblong anthe- 
ra: in the males. Pistillum, an oval ger- 
men, three very fmall flyles crowned by ob- 
long, reflcxed, downy ftigmas in the females. 
Pericarpium, a globular, trilocular berry, 
iiaving two globular feeds. 

There are above twenty fpecies of Smilax, 
moftly of a fhrubby, climbing growth, fome 
hardy, and fome of tender nature; but it is 
principally fome of the hardy kinds that are 
eflecmcd for culture in our gardens, having 
lon« trailing ftalks, fome armed with prickles, 
° 6Q2 others 
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others are inermous, or unarmed, and moftly 
climb by means of cirrhi, or clafpers, upon the 
adjacent trees and bufb.es, many ,feet high ; 
which renders them proper furniture for 
extenfive flirubberies, thickets, and fiiady 
plantations, &c. are all exotics from different 
foreign countries, both in Europe, Afia and 
America ;and the following are the moll: noted 
fpecies, confiding of feveral fhrubby climbers, 
and one herbaceous kind, all for hardy planta- 
tions, and fome ihrubby forts for the green- 
houfe, &c. 

Hardy Kinds. 
Of thefe forts the firft feven are fiu ubby, and 
the eighth is an herbaceous plant, all of the 
climbing tribe. 

1. Smilax afpera. 

Rough Spant/h Smilax, or Common Rough 
Bindweed.'] Riles with many long, flender, 
angular, trailing, prickly (talks, climbing ten 
or twelve feet high; heart- fh aped, indented, 
prickly leaves, having nine longitudinal 
nerves, and fmall bunches of white flowers at 
the fides and ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by rough red berries. 

Variety.} With black berries. 

2. Smilax Sarfaparilla. 
(Sarfaparilla)— or Medicinal Virginia Rough 

Bindweed."] Rifes with angular,prickly, climb- 
ing ftalks; oval, obtufe, trinervous, fmooth 
leaves ; and fmall bunches of white flowers at 
the axillas, fucceeded by red berries. 

3. Smilax tamnoides. 

(Tamnus-liie) — or Black-Briony-leaved Ca- 
rolina Rough Bindweed.] Riles with cylindric, 
prickly, climbing ftalks ; large, oblong, hcart- 
lhaped, feptcmnervous, fmooth leaves ; and at 
the fides of the ftalks loofc bunches of whitifh 
flowers, fucceeded by black berries. 

4. Smilax lauriftlia. 

Bay-leaved Virginia Rough Bindweed.] 
Riles with round, prickly, trailing, climbing 
ftalks ; oval-lanceolate, thick, ftirF, fmooth, 
trinervous leaves ; and at the fides of the ftalks 
round bunches of flowdrs, fucceeded by black 
berries. 

5. Smilax cxcelfa. 

Lofty-climbing Or iental Smilax.] Rifes with 
angular prickly ftalks, climbing to the tops of 
thehigheft trees ; hcart-lhapcd, fmooth leaves, 
having nine nerves ; and at the axillas, fmall 
bunches of whitilh flowers fucceeded by red 
berries. 

6. Smilax lonceolata. 
Lanceolate Virginia Smilax.] Rifes with 

round, inermous ftalks ; lanceolate, or fpcar- 
Ihaped, fmooth leaves ; and fmall cluflcrs of 
flowers fucceeded by red berries. 
7; Smilax rotiuidiftlia. 



Round-leaved Canada Smilax.] Hath cy- 
lindric, prickly, climbing ftalks; roundifh, 
heart-fhaped, acuminated, fmooth leaves, havr 
ing feven or rive nerves ; and fmall bunches of 
flowers, fucceeded by fmall fruit. 

8. Smilax herbucca. 

Herbaceous Virginia Smilax.] Hath herba- 
ceous, angular, inermous, climbing ftalks ; oval, 
feptemnervous, fmooth leaves ; and umbellate 
bunches of flowers, fucceeded by fmall berries. 
Green-Houfe Kinds. 
They are ligneous climbers, like the others, 
but in winter require the fhelter of a greea- 
houfe. 

9. Smilax China. 

China Rough Bindweed, or China Root.] 
Hath a thick, flefhy root ; cylindric, prickly 
ftalks, climbing near twenty feet high ; oval- 
heart-lhapcd, quinquenervous, unarmed leaves; 
and at the axillas of the ftalks, bunches of fmall 
flowers, fucceeded by red berries. 

10. Smilax Pfeudo-China. 
Bajlard China Root.] Hath a large flefhy 

root; cylindric, inermous ftalks, garnifhed 
with heart-fhaped, inermous leaves, thofe on 
the branches being oblong-oval, and quin- 
quenervous ; and at the axillas, bunches of 
fmall flowers, fucceeded by red berrries. 

All the above ten fpecies of Smilax flower 
moftly in June and July ; which in all the 
forts are apetalous, and male and female on. 
feparatc plants, produced commonly in bunches 
from the fides of the branches ; are fmall and 
make no ornamental appearance, and the fe- 
male flowers are fucceeded by berries, but 
they rarely ripen in England. 

Thefe plants are perennial in root, and all 
the woody kinds arc durable in ftalk, and 
moftly retain their leaves the year round. 

Their roots are moftly compofed of many 
flefhy fibres fprcading widely on every fide, 
fending up many trailing ftalks, which in moft 
forts being furnilhcd with cirrhi, they thereby 
mount upon any- neighbouring fopport. 

In their native foil abroad, they grow natu- 
rally in woods and hedges, and thrive beffc 
under the fhelter, fhadc, and fupport of trees 
and bu flics. 

The hardy forts therefore arc fingularly 
adapted as furniture for thickets, groves, wil- 
dernefs, and borders of wood walks, planting 
them towards the front between the trees and 
Ihrubs, where they will run and fpiead very 
agreeably, exhibiting themfelvcsas evcr-grcens 
all the year. 

And the tender forts being potted and placed 
in the green-lioufe collection, allowing them 
fupport to climb upon, they will efledt a pro- 
per diverlity. 

Method 
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Method of Propagation* 

Firft the hardy kinds. — They are propagated 
by flipping the roots, by layers,, and by feed. 
' By .flipping the Roots. — Many ftalks rifing 
from the roots widely around, the outer young 
ones of which may be readily flipped off with 
roots to each, which being performed in au- 
tumn or fpring, may be planted either in nur- 
fery rows for a year or two, or at once where 
they are to remain. 

By Layers. — The ftalks being layed in au- 
tumn, &c. they will be well rooted and fit for 
tranfplanting by autumn following. 

By Seed. — This is commonly obtained from, 
abroad by the feedfmen in the fpring, which 
may be fown, fome in pots, and plunged in a 
hot -bed to forward their germination, other- 
wife they are apt to remain a year or more 
before they grow; and fome may be fown in 
the full ground near the fhade of flirubs, &rc. 
in a bed of light dry earth, in drills, thinly, 
and covered about an inch and half deep, 
marking each row with a ftick, becaufe they 
will probably not come up till next year ; 
giving however the common nurfery care of 
weeding and watering the pots or beds till 
the plants are come up, which "fliould have 
occafional {belter in frofty weather, and when 
two or three years old may be planted out, 
finally to remain. 

Tender kinds. — Both the tender fpecies may 
be propagated by layers, and by dividing the 
roots. Perform the laying , in fpring on- the 
young fhoots, which by autumn or fpring 
following will be fit for potting off. feparately: 
and by roots, fhefe being flipped in March 
or April, and the off-fets potted feparately, 
will foon take root ; managing the whole as 
other woody exotics of the grecn-houfe. 

SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 

The plants are large herbaceous biennials 
and perennials, one of which is occafionally 
cultivated in the kitchen-garden as a culinary 
herb, ufed for dewing, fallads, &c. they all 
rife with large compound, triternate, and pin- 
nated, many-lobcd leaves from the root, and 
crc£t ftalks, fcvcral feet high, crowned with 
umbels of flowers. 
' Clafs and order, Pmiandria Digynia. 

C/iararters.] Calyx, umbellate (lowers, 
having the general umbel unequal, and the 
fmaller ones cieiSt, without any involucrum, 
and fcarcely viable cups.— Corolla, a uni- 
form, general umbel, compofed of numerous 
florets, having each five fpear-lhapcd petals. 
Stamina, five finall filaments with limple 
anthenu. PisTll.i.uM, a germen under each 
floret, two ftylcs, having limple ftigmas. 
Pericaiumum, none; a nearly globular, 



ftreaked, two-parted fruit, with two moon- 
fliaped feeds. 

There are feveral' fpecies, biennials, and 
perennials, moftly plants of but little merit; 
one fort, however, a biennial, being formerly 
in eftimation as a culinary herb, we will give 
its defcription and mode of culture, &c. 

Smyrnium Olufatrum. (Biennial.) 

Common Alexanders.'] Hath a largilh, down- 
right, white, fibrated, biennial root, fending 
up feveral large, triternate, many-lobed leaves, 
and upright ftalks, dividing and branching 
four or five feet high, garnilhed with ternate, 
ferrated leaves, having foot-ftalks, and all the 
branches terminated by large umbels of white 
flowers. 

This plant is a biennial,, and is raifed com- 
monly from feed, which rifing in fpring with 
large leaves, remains till fpring following, 
then ihoots up ftalks for feed, and perifties in 
autumn after. 

The whole plant is of a ftrong, warm, 
fomewhat aromatic nature. 

It being blanched like celery is then fit for 
ufe as a culinary plant, and is alfo ufed for 
medicine without blanching ; its leaves and 
feeds being ufed for that purpofe. 

It is propagated by feed fown. in the fpring 
in any light foil and open fituationj in ftiallow 
drills, fifteen, or eighteen inches afunder ; and 
when the plants' are come up two or three 
inches high, r th'in them' to lix or eight inches 
diftance in the rows, to give them room to 
moot up ftrong'; when earth muft be drawn 
up about them gradually, in order to blanch 
or whiten them a little below, and' that they 
maybe more crifp and tender for autumn and. 
winter ufe ; but as, in fpring following, they 
will (hoot out again' vigorouily, let fome earth 
be hoed up clofe about each plant, 'and in 
three or four weeks they will be blanched for 
ufe. 

SOIL, fee Earth, Compost, Dung,. 
Manure, Sec. 

SOLANUM, Ni'ght-fhade, comprehend- 
ing alfo the Lovc-Apple and Potatoe. 

This genus furniliies many herbaceous and 
fhrubby plants for ornament and variety,, and 
fome herbaceous efculcnts for domcftic u!o ; 
conlifting of annuals and fhrubby perennials 
for adorning the pleafurc ground, green-hbiife, 
and ftovc collections, and herbaceous culinary 
plants for the kitchen-garden; fome being 
long trailers, others are of creel: growth, gar- 
niihed with pinnated and limple leaves in the 
tlillercnt fpecies, and all the forts adorned with 
fmall, rotated, five-parted flowers, fuccceded 
by roundifh, loft, baccaceous fruit, of various 
fhapes, fixes, and colours, in the feveral lpe- 
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cies, &c. being in Come forts as large as ap- 
ples and eggs, in others like cherries, and in 
fome as fmail as currants ; exhibiting in the 
whole a great diverfity in their different 
growths, floweting, and fruiting, fome proper 
to cultivate for variety and ornament, in their 
general growth, others, as tingularlv curious 
in the appearance of their fruit ; fome alfo. 
( Love-Apple) for its faid fruit to ufc as an 
efcubnt in culinary purpofes, and fome as 
mod valuable efculent rooted plants, particu- 
larly that admirable fpecies, the Solatium tu- 
bnsfum, or Potatoe, for its large, tuberous, 
edible root, which is obtained tor tile, very 
beneficially, the year round. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Afonegynia. 
Characlers.\ Calyx is monophylious, 
cut half through into five acute fegments. 
and is permanent. Corolla, is n.onope- 
talous and rotaceous, having a lliort tube be- 
low, with a large, fpreading, plicated limb, 
dividing into five fpreading, pointed feg- 
ments. Stamina, five frnall comment fila 
nients, terminated by oblong, connivent anthe- 
rs. Pistillum, a roundilh germen, flender 
d vie longer than the (lamina, having an obtufe 
diguia. Pericarpium, a roundilh and oval 
bilocular fruit of the berry kind, of various fizes 
and forms in the differeut fpecies, &c. and is 
fiiicd with many roundilh comprefled feeds. 

To this genus Solatium is now added the 
Lycoperjicon, or Love- Apple, *the Melongena, 
or Egg-Plant, and the Potatoe; they being 
found to be all of the Night-fhade tribe, both 
in the characters and quality, which, ac- 
cording to Linnaeus, is fuppofed to be more 
or lefs poifonous, not excepting the Potatoe, 
though in a very fmail degree ; and may be 
faid to be the wholefomed of all the forts of 
Night-fhade ; there being numerous diderent 
fpecies, ten or twelve of which are cultivated 
in the Englilh gardens for variety and ufe ; 
confiding of fome herbaceous annuals, and 
one fhrubby perennial for the pleafure-garden, 
&c. a few fhrubby exotics for the green- 
houfc and ftove, and herbaceous annuals 
and perennials for the kitchen-garden. 
Annual Kinds for the Pleafure-ground. 
The principal forts are the Lovc-Applc and 
Egg-Plant, there being many other annual 
forts of lefs note ; fome arc com.rron, weeds 
in our gardens, particularly the common 
black-berried Night-made, comprehending 
many varieties ; however, the* mod material 
annuals under mm head arc the following. 
I. SoLANUM Lycoperjicon. 
(Lycoperjicon) — or Wolfs Peach, commonly 
called Love- Apple, or Tomatoes.] Rifes with 
llrong, herbaceous, unmned, procumbent 



dalks, branching numeroufly fax or eight feet 
long ; large, pinnated, ranfc-fcented leaves, 
of four or five pair of cut lobes, and an odd 
one; and fimplc racemous cluders of fmail 

Jrellow flowers at the axilias, fucceeded by 
arge, roundilh, depreQed, furrowed, foft, 
red fruit. 

Varieties are,] Common large- furrowed- 
fruited Love-Apple — Cherry-fruited Lovc- 
Apple, having fmooth, round, red fruit the 
fize of large cherries — Yellow cherry-fruit- 
ed — Scentlefs leaved — Burnet-leavcd. 

This fpecies and varieties arc all of large 
trailing growth, and flower in June, July, and 
Augud, and the fruit ripens in September and 
October, when they appear both ornamental, 
and are fit for culinaty ufes, particularly the 
common large-fruited kind, which is in high 
eftimation in fome families for improving 
loups, alfo for dewing, and fauces, &c. 
ikewife, both in its green and ripe date for 
pickling ; for which purpofes they are hig~hly 
valued by the Spaniards and Portuguefe in 
particular, by which people they are com- 
monly called Tomatoes : fo that this fpecies is 
employed both as an efculent and ornamental 
plant ; and in both cafes its chief merit is in 
' e fruit. 

It is an annual in this country, whatever 
it may be in its native foil, which is the hot 
parts of America, but is hardy enough to 
fucceed here in the open air in fummer, being 
previoufly raifed in hot-beds, thence tranf- 
planted ; and as being of very rampant trail- 
ing growth, require the fupport of walls, 
pales, or dakes, which fhould alfo be in a 
funny fituation, otherwife the fruit will not 
ripen freely. 

2. SoLANUM athiopicum. 
^Ethiopian hard-fruited Love- Apple. ] Rifcs 

with erect, fmooth, herbaceous dalks, divid- 
ing and branching half a yard high ; gar- 
nitticd with oval repand-angular leaves, and 
drooping pedunculi from the fides of the 
branches, each bearing one white ilowcr, 
fucceeded by round, driated, firm, red 
fruit. 

3. Solanum Melongena. 
(Mciongcna) — or Egg-f tutted Night-fhade \ 

commonly called Egg-plant, fomclimes Mad- 
Apple.] Riles with an eredt, thick, firm, 
herbaceous d.ilk, branching erectly two or 
three feet high ; large, oval-oblong, entire, 
downy leaves ; and blue flowers fingly from 
the fides of the brunches, having prickly 
cups, fucceeded by large, oval, egg-like, 
pendulous fruit of dilFerent colours in the 
varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common white-fruited Egg- 
plant, 
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plant, having large, white, flefhy fruit, the 
fi2je and fhape of a very large egg— purple- 
fruited Egg-plaut— red-fruited— yellow-fruit- 
ed — prickly-fruited, &c. 

This Angular fpecies and varieties are all 
of upright farm growth, branching and form- 
ing full heads, well garnifhed with fine large 
leaves, and flowers in June and July, and 
the fruit attains perfection in Auguft and 
September, being all of the large egg-fhape ; 
but the white-fruited fort is in moft efteem 
as a curiofity, for its very great refemblance 
to a hen's or fwan's egg, effecting a An- 
gular appearance as they grow on the plants ; 
and in fome warm countries in the fouth of 
Europe they are very commonly eaten, and 
are accounted wholefome : in England, how- 
ever, they are not at all reiilhed, fo that the 
plants are cultivated only as a curiofity, and, 
as fuch, highly merit culture in the pleafure- 
garden. 

Thefe plants being natives of Afia, Africa, 
and the warm parts of America, require to 
be raifed and forwarded in hot-beds in this 
country. 

4. Solanum nigrum. 

Common Black Night-JJiade.] Rifes with 
an upright herbaceous (talk, branching a 
yard, or two or three feet high ; oval, angu- 
lar-indented leaves ; and from the fides of the 
branches roundifh nodding umbels of white 
flowers, fucceeded by black and other co- 
loured berries in the varieties. 

This common black Night-fhade is chief- 
ly ufed as a medicinal plant ; it grows wild 
in gardens, fields, and dung-hills in England, 
and moft parts of the world, often becoming 
a troubleiome weed, fo is rarely cultivated ; 
it, however, comprehends feveral varieties 
which were formerly confidered as diftind 
fpecies, but prove to belong all to the Solanum 
nigrum, having all oval leaves, and nodding 
umbels, and are fomeiimcs cultivated in gar- 
dens for \ariely. 

The different varieties are,] Common black- 
berried Night-lhade, as above— large, up- 
right, fpreading, black Night-fhade — grccu- 
ilh-ycllow-bei ned — red-berried— villous, ycl- 
lowlberricd, with round, hairy brandies, and 
angular fomewhat hairy leaves — Guinea 
bLck-chetry-bcrried, with angular dentated 
branches, and fmooth entire leaves— Vir- 
ginia, upright, black-berried, with angular 
branches, and rcpand fmooth leaves— Jew's 
black Nii-ht-lhade, with prickly branches. 
All ot whVcli prcducc their flowers in nod 
ding « minis in fummcr, fucceedal by um- 
beliiin chillers of berries in autumn. 

All he above four fpecies and varieties are 



herbaceous annuals, being 'moftly but of one 
(ummer's duration, particularly the Love- 
apples and Melongena; but feveral of "the va- 
rieties of the Solanum nigrum will often con- 
tinue all winter, if potted and placed in the 
green-houfe : however, an annual fupply of the 
principal fpecies fhould be raifed every fpring 
from feed; remarking, that the firft three 
fpecies, being exotics from hot countries of 
Alia,. Africa, and" America, require to be 
raifed in hot-beds iri fpring for tranfplanta- 
tion into the full air in fummer ; but the 
fourth fort being hardy, moft of its varieties 
may be raifed in the open ground. 

Moft of the above annuals may be employ- 
ed in the. pleafure-ground for variety, more 
particularly the Love-apples and Egg-plants ; 
and the former alfo as culinary plants for their 
fruit as aforefaid ; but the Melongena, or 
Egg-plant, having great fingularity in their 
egg-like fruit, merit a place in every curious 
garden : as to the Solanum nigrum, or Black 
Night-fhade, the common fort is never culti- 
vated ; but fome of its beft varieties may be 
admitted in large gardens to increafe the va- 
riety ; and if fome are alfo planted in pots, 
trained up ftraight, and placed in the green- 
houfe in October, they will remain green all 
winter, and exhibit an agreeable variety dur- 
ing thatfeafon, with their umbels of ripe fruit. 
Their Propagation and Culture. 
As to the propagation and culture of all 
thefe annual Night- fhades, they are all eafily 
raifed from feed Town annually in the fpring ; 
the three tender kinds in hot-beds, for tranf- 
plantation in May or June, and moft of the 
varieties of the Solanum nigrum in a .warm 
border in April, alfo for tranfplanting. 

For the tender kinds, Love-apples, and 
Egg-plant, prepare a moderate hot-bed in 
March or April, ferving for thefe and other 
tender annuals, covered with a frame and' 
lights, and moulded over within the frame 
with light rich earth fix indies thick, or may 
low tiwm in any hot- bed already made for 
other plants, fuch as cucumber beds, &e. 
provided there is room, fowing the feeds 
either in the earth of the bed in fmall drills, 
or in pots and plunged in the hot-bed j and 
when the plants come up, indulge tnem with 
frcih air and occafional waterings, in com- 
mon with the other plants of the hot-bed, 
and thin them where they ttand too thick, 
that they mav have room to gather fome 
Itrength previous to their traulplaiuation ; or 
if they arc pricked out upon a frcih hot-bed, 
it will forward them considerably, which 
is more particularly ncedlary for the Eg;;- 
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OBferve, however,- of " the Love-apple' 
kinds; in particular, that towards the lat- 
ter- end of. May, whep. the plants arc from 
about four! to fix or feven inches high, and 
the feafon is become tolerably warm and 
fettled, plant them out finally in the full 
ground on fome warm border, placing them 
Imgly at fome coniiderable diftance, on ac- 
count of their large fpreading growth ; plant- 
ing fome alio againir a fouth fence, &c 
to have the full fun, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of training their trailing branches 
along'regularly; for, unlefs they have fupport, 
they will trail upon the ground, and over- 
ipread the neighbouring plants, and not ripen 
their fruit; but being trained againfl fome 
funny fence like a wall-tree, or to a treillage 
or ftout irakes, they will ihow themfelvrs to 
proper advantage, and ripen their fruit more 
early and perfect, and exhibit it more orna- 
mentally. 

But the Jlfehngcnas being raifed as above 
in a hot-bed, it is alio advii'ablc to forward 
them as much as poflible by the farther aid of 
one or more hot-beds, in order to run the 
plants up to a large growth, and exhibit 
themfclves and fruit in fuil fize and perfection. 

Therefore when thofe feedling egg plants 
are one or two inches high, having a frefh 
hot-bed ready* prick them therein about four 
inches afunder, or plant fome in fmall pots 
iingly, and plunge them in* the hot-bed, giv- 
ing water and occafional fhade from the fun 
till they are freih rooted, repeating the water- 
ings as cccafson requires, and admit a due por- 
tion of freih air every mild day by tilting the 
upper ends of the lights; then, when the 
plants have been forwarded about a month in 
this Led, fosr.e may be thinned out with balls 
to their roots, and placed upon another hot- 
bed fix or eight inches afunder, managing 
them as before ; it will ftill forward them 
more confiderably to a large ftature for flow- 
ering and fruiting in perfection ; obferving, 
as thev advance in height, to raifc the frame 
by degrees in proportion: likewii'c in their ad- 
vanced growth, and as the warm feafon ap- 
proaches, begin to harden tfiem gradually to 
the open air, in fine days; and towards the 
middle of June, the plants being grown tall 
and ftrong, and the feafon become warm and 
fettled, they fhould be removed into the full 
air, finally to remain : when thofe growing 
in the earth of the bed may be taken up, with 
balls of earth to the roots, planting them cither 
in the borders or in pots ; and thofe already in 
pots may be Ihifccd into larger, and placed to 
adorn lore-courts, or any other confpicuous 
compartments, where they will effect a cu- 



rious variety, with their egg-fhaped fruity all 
the autumn feafon. 

The hardy kinds, confiding of feveral va- 
rieties, (Annuals) the offspring of the Solatium 
nigrum, or Common Black Night-fhade, are 
eafily raifed from feed, fown in the latter end 
of March or in April, moftlyin a bed or bor- 
der of light earth, feparately, in fmall fliallow 
drills, and the plants, when about three inches 
high, planted out about the borders and in 
pots : or they may be fown at once where they 
are to remain, in patches in the different com- 
partments, and the plants afterwards thinned 
to one in each place ; or may fow fome of the 
foreign varieties, in particular, in a hot-bed, 
to raife and forward them more effectually, 
planting them out as above.— Thus, in either 
method, they will arrive to a flowering ftate 
in July, and produce their umbels of berries 
in autumn ; obferving, if defigned to keep any 
of the more curious lorts as long as poflible, 
they muff be potted, and placed in the green- 
houfe, where they will remain all winter. 
Hardy Shrubby Kinds. 

There is one hardy ihrubby fpecies, com- 
prehending fome varieties, moftly wild climb- 
ing plants of the hedges, in England and moft 
parts of Europe, but are retained in many 
gardens for variety. 

5. Sojlanum Dulcamara, 
Bitter-fweet, or ClimbinglVoody Wtght-JJiade. ] 
Rifes with long, flexuous, inermous, woody 
ftalks, climbing, by fupport, many feet high ; 
oblong, pointed leaves, with the upper ones 
halberd-ihaped ; and cymofe clufters of fmall 
blue flowers, fuccceded by bunches of fmall, 
oval, red berries. 

Varieties.'] Common blue-flowered, as a- 
bovc — White-flowered — Variegated white- 
flripcd leaved — Gold-ftriped-leaved — African 
thick-leaved, formerly ranged as a difrinct 
fpecies, but proves to be only a variety of the 
Solanum Dulcamara. 

They all flower in June, July, and Auguft, 
and the berries ripen foon after. 

All the varieties of this fpecies arc of the 
climbing tribe, and durable in root and flem, 
&c. but deciduous in leaf. The common fort 
throws wild in field-hedges, in moft parts of 
Europe, climbing over the neighbour plants ; 
ind is often cultivated in fhrubbcries as a 
climber, in affemblagc with the variegated 
forts. — But the variegated kinds arc in moft 
eltccm as garden plants, for the beauty of 
their elegant ftriped leaves, and arc therefore 
much employed as climbers. 

As to the African thick-leaved variety, it 
being tender, requires to be potted, and treat- 
ed as a green. houfc plant. 

All 
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' 3ill ; the hardy varieties, however, i. , £ the 

common, and two flriped" kinds, ice.' will 
grpw freely almoft any where in the full 
ground : the common fort, in particular, will 

uccced alfo in any clofe place, fo is often 
planted even in towns and cities; and all 
thefe forts, "confidcred as climbers, are pro- 
per furniture for fhrubberies, borders of lhady 
walks, &c. groves, and thickets, and to run 
over arbours; allowing them fupport offtakes, 
or placed to climb upon bufhes, &c. Allow 
the variegated forts generally a dry and rather 
poor foil, .otherwife they will be inclined to 
grow too vigorous, and become plain, that is, 
lofe their variegation : — They are eafily pro- 
pagated by layers and cuttings, in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, and they will all be well 
rooted by autumn following, and fit for trans- 
plantation, eidier in nurfery rows, or at once 
where they are to remain. 

Shrubby Green-houfe Kinds. 

There are many tender fhrubby forts of 
the quality of green-houfe plants, fome of 
which are retained in our gardens for orna- 
ment and variety ; which being exotics from 
warm countries, muft be kept in pots, in or- 
der for moving to fhelter in winter. 

6. SoL'ANUM Pfcudocapjicum. 
( Bajlard-Capjicum )— commonly called Amo- 

vium Plinii, or Winter Cherry. 1 Rifes with a 
ihrubby, upright, inermous, greeny ftalk, 
branching numeroufly and erectly all around, 
three or four feet high, forming a regular 
head, garnifhed with narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
repandous leaves ; and white flowers, in feffile 
umbels, from the fides of the branches, fuc- 
cceded by many beautiful red berries, like 
cherries, appearing very ornamental all winter. 

Fariety.] With yellow berries. 

Both the varieties are beautiful fhrubby 
plants from Madeira, flowering in June, July, 
and Auguft, and the fruit ripens in autumn 
and winter, which in both forts arc of the 
fhapc and fizc of common cherries, but not 
eatable ; appearing very beautiful all the win- 
ter feafon; cffcfling a pretty variety in the 
grecn-houfc collection. 

7. So LAN um fodomeum. 
Apple of Sodom, Pomu'm Amoris, or Shrubby 

African Love-Apple.] Riles with a ihrubby, 
prickly ftalk, branching two or three feet 
high, having the branches alfo armed with 
fpfnes; ob oval, pinnatifid-fimratcd, prickly 
leaves, with the fegments obtufc ; and large 
blue flowers in bunches, from the fides of the 
branches, having prickly calyces ; iucccedctl 
by large, round, compreflcd, yellow fruit, 
the fizc of a fmall apple, ripening in winter. • 

8. Solanum indicunu 



Indian Shrubby Night-JKadei] Rifes with 3 
(hruMiy? prickly ftem, -branching two or three 
feet high, with the branches alfo armed with 
•fpiries ; wedge-fhaped, angular, entire, fome- 
what hairy leaves, prickly on both fides ; and 
longifh bunches of blue flowers at the fides of 
the branches, fucceeded by round, golden- 
yellow fruit, the fize of cherries ; ripening in 
winter. 

9. Solanum vcrbafcifolium. 
F '.rbafcum-leavedy Downy, American Night- 

J7iade.~\ Rifes with a fhrubby, inermous ftem, 
branching a yard high, or more ; oval, en- 
tire, downy leaves, and compound umbels of 
flowers at the axillas of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded; by fmall round berries. 

10. Solanum fanclum. 
Pale/tine Shrubby Wight-fade.] Rifes with 

fhrubby, prickly ftems ; oblique, egg-oval, re- 
pandous, downy, prickly leaves, 
ir.- Solanum mammofum. 
Dug-fruited Firginia Night-fiade.J Rifes 
with upright, herbaceous, prickly ftalks; heart- 
fhaped, angukrly-lobated, hairy, prickly- 
leaves ; and inverted pear-fhaped yellow fruit. 
12. Solanum quercifolium. 
Oak-leaved Peruviam Kight-J/iade."] Hath 
angular, flexuofe, inermous ftalks ; oblong, 
fmuate-pinnatihd leaves, and cymofe bunches 
of flowers. 

Thefe feven tender fpecies flower here in 
June, July, and Auguft ; and they all ripen 
their fruit abundantly in the end of autumn, 
and in- winter. 

They are moftly of fhrubby growth, dura- 
ble in root, ftem, and branches, and retain their 
leaves moft.part of the year. The rirft two 
forts are the molt noted of thefe kinds in the 
Engiifh gardens, but the firft fort moftof all; 
however, all the forts merit culture, to in- 
crcafc the variety in the green-houfe collec- 
tion, as they will form a pretty diverfity, both 
in their flowers and fruit, moft part of the 
year, but particularly in autumn and winter, 
when the fruit ripens, which exhibits a very 
ornamental appearance. 

Their Propagation and Culture. 
The propagation of all thefe grccn-houfe 
forts is principally by feed in a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and the feed of the principal forts may 
be obtained at the nurfcrics and focd-fhops. 

Therefore, in March or April, prepare fome 
pots of rich light earth, in which fow the feed 
thinly, and cover it half an inch deep, and ' 
plunge the pots in any common hot-bed, un- 
der frames and lights, giving frequent refrc/h- 
monts of water, and the plants will foon como 
up, when a due portion of frefh air muft be 
admitted daily, together with repetitions of 
6 R mode- 
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moderate waterings occafionally ; and -when 
the feedlings are about two or three inches 
high, it is advifablc to prick them out upon 
another hot-bed ; which being framed, and 
earthed lis or eight inches deep, plant the 
feedlings therein, fix inches apart, giving wa- 
ter, and (hade from the fun, till rooted. It is 
alfo eligible to prick fome out in fmall pots 
fingly, and plunge them alfo in* a hot-bed; 
obferving in both methods to give frequent 
waterings, and admit a large fhare or." frefh 
air every day, by tilting the lights; and as 
the warm weather advances, harden the 
plants gradually to the full air, fo as towards 
the middle or end of June they may bear to be 
fully expofed ; at which time thofe not potted 
may be taken up with balls, and planted in 
proper pots (twenty-fours), and the already 
potted plants fhifsed into larger, placing them 
in the Jhade for a week or fortnight ; manag- 
ing them afterwards as other ihrubby exotics 
of the green-houfe. 

Tender Shrubby Kinds for the Hot-Houfe. 

Under this head is comprifed four or rive 
tender ihrubby exotics, from the warm parts 
of America and Africa, and require the aid of 
a ftove to preferve them in this country ; fo 
are kept in pots, and placed in that depart- 
ment for variety. 

13. Solan um igneum. 

Fiery-thorned American Night-j/iade .] Rifes 
with a fhrubby prickly ftem, branching a 
yard or more high, clofely armed with fiery- 
red thorns ; fpear-lhaped, acuminated leaves, 
revolute at the bafe ; and fimple racemous 
clufters of white flowers at the fides of the 
branches, fuccecded by red, cherry-like ber- 
ries. 

14. S01.ANUM guineenfe. 

Guinea Night-Jhadc.'] Rifes with a fhrubby, 
ip.ermous ftem, branching five or fix feet 
high, having alfo fmooth branches ; oval, 
entire leaves, and very {lender lateral pe- 
duncles, terminated by branches of fmall 
white flowers, fuccecded by round yellow ber- 
nes. 

15. Sol AN UM foment o/um. 

Tomentofe JEthicpian Nigbt-Jftade.'J Rifes 
with a fhrubby, tomentofe, prickly ftem, 
branching two cr three feet high, armed with 
acerofe prickles ; hcnit-fhaped, rcpandous, 
inermous, woolly leaves ; and bunches of 
fmall purplc-dufted flowers, fuccecded by gol- 
den-yellow fruit, thefizeof goofebcrrics. 

This fpecics is remarkable for its tomen- 
tofe property, it being almoft totally covered 
with down. 

16. Solanum baliamen/i. 

Bahama Wight-J!iad&.\ Rifes with a fhrub- 
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by, prickly ftem, branching feveral feet high, 
fpear-fhapedj obtufe, repandous leaves, reflex- 
ed in the margin ; and fimple clufters of "blue 
flowers at the fides of the branches, fucceeded 
by red berries. 

17. Solanum trilobatum. 

Trilobate Jamaica Night-Jhade.] Rifes with 
a flender, ihrubby, prickly ftem, branching 
five or fix feet high; wedge-fhaped, moftly 
trilobate fmooth leaves, and fome with five 
lobes ; and fmall white flowers fingly, fuc- 
cecded by fmall fruit, the fize of elder-berries. 

18. Solanum bonarienfe. 

Bonarian Shrubby Nig/:t-j7tadc.] Shrubby 
(talks ; and wedge-fhaped finuated leaves. 

All thefe tender fhrubby Solanums for the 
ftove collections muft always be kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and retained moft part of 
the year in the ftove, "except about two or 
three months in the heat of fummer ; and. 
thus they will flower annually, and ripen plen- 
ty of fruit. 

They are all propagated by feed in a hot- 
bed in the fpring ; fowing it in pots of light 
earth, and plunge them in the hot-bed or 
when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, prick them feparately in fmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the hot-bed, or 
bark-bed, and manage them afterwards as 
other Ihrubby exotics of the ftove. 

Their propagation may alio be tried by 
cuttings : planting them in pots, plunge them: 
in the bark-bed, and cover them clofe down 
with a hand-glafs. 

Hardy, Herbaceous, Efculent Kinds. 

Under this head is comprifed only one fpe- 
cies, Potatoe ; having already mentioned a 
culinary fpecics, among the tender annual 
kinds, viz. Lycoberficon, or Love Apple, fomc- 
times cultivated as an efculcnt, as well as an 
ornamental plant ; but the moft valuable ef- 
culent in this genus is the Tuberous-rooted 
Night-Jhade, commonly called Potatoe, com- 
prehending feveral varieties, all of hardy tem- 
perature, and which, for their fine, large, 
eatable roots, may be faid to be the moft pro- 
fitable culinary efculcntsin the world, as they 
may be obtained in great, plenty the year 
round, and arc almoft univerfally admired 
by all ranks of people ; and in many coun- 
tries arc become a principal article of food 
among the common people. But Linnrcus, 
and fome other modern botanifls, as wc for- 
merly remarked, confidering all the Night- 
(hades of the lurid tribe of plants, ». e, hich 
whofc foliage, &c. affumc a gloomy-green 
colour, of an ominous afpc£l, thereby fup- 
pofc the plants to be more or lefs poifonous ; 
not excepting the potatoe, though in a very 
' fnia(L 
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fmall degree : and it is faid a d'ullnefs attend! 
the conftant, eating of them, and fometirnes 
a griping, more efpecially when any confi- 
derable quantity is boiled and eaten in broth 
or foups, before the juice has been previoufly 
boiled out in another water. However, when 
Potatoes are thoroughly well boiled, roafted, 
or baked, they prove a very palatable and 
wholefome root, either to eat alone, or as 
faucc to flefh-meat, though they are cooked 
in various ways, in all of \vhicli they are ex- 
ceedingly profitable for the fervice of a family. 

The bbtanifts admit of only one real fpe- 
cies of the Potatoe, comprehending feveral 
varieties, as above obferved, differing in the 
form, colour, arid other properties of the 
root, and colour of the flowers. 

19. Sox,ANUM tuberofum. 

Tuberous-rooted Peruvian Night-JJiade, com- 
monly called Potatoe.] Hath a tuberous root, 
emitting numerous fibres, productive of many 
large roundi/h, and oblongim, fleihy, edible 
tubers ; and immediately from the root rife 
herbaceous, flexuofe, fmooth ftalks, fomewhat 
erectly, a yard long, garnilhed with large 
pinnated leaves, of feveral pair of entire lobes ; 
and terminated by fubdivided peduncles, fup- 
porting bunches of fmall purple, or white flow- 
ers, in the different varieties, fucceeded by 
roundifh fruit, furnifhing ripe feed in autumn. 

It is the tubers of the root only of this plant 
that is eatable ; the fruit, the product of the 
ftalk, is never ufed in culinary preparations, 
only fometirnes while green to pickle. 

Varieties.] It comprehends two principal 
varieties, viz.— Red-rooted Potatoe, generally 
producing reddifh or purple flowers. — White- 
rooted Potatoe, commonly bearing white 
■flowers. — Each of which principal varieties 
comprifc feveral intermediate ones, fuch a 
— Round-red — Oblong-red— Palc-red--Dark 
red — Rough-red — Smooth-Red — Red and 
white — Early dwarf-red — Round-white — 
oblong, white— Kidncy-fhapcd white— Large 
red-ended white kidney- fhaped — Early dwarf 
white — Large conglomerated American Po- 
tatoe, being generally cluttered together con- 
fidcrably, each root or tuber attaining a pro 
digious large fize, being in eilimation princi- 
pally for feeding cattle. 

This (pedes, Solatium tuberofum, is fuppofed 
to he originally a native of Peru, where the 
natives of the country commonly call it Ba- 
tatas, mid hence it here derived the European 
name Potatoe. 

It may he confidercd both as an annual and 
perennial; obfervingin the firfl cafe, that the 
fame individual root is only of one year's dura- 
tion j for being planted in fpring, each root 



fends - out numerous ofKfets, becoming proper 
Potatoes by autumn following, at which time 
the faid parent roots will be almoft totally de- 
cayed ; hence it becomes an annual :, but in 
the fecond cafe, the ofF-fets of the parent root 
remaining found till the next year, when 
they alfo furnifh an. abundant fupply of offi 
fets, hereby the fpecies is perpetuated in great 
abundance from year to year, and becomes of a 
perennial nature : remarking, however, that a 
frefh plantation muft be performed everyfpring. 

With refpect to the properties of the differ- 
ent varieties of Potatoes for ufe, there is no 
very material difference; though the red forts 
were formerly in greateft eiteem, and, in our 
opinion, are equally good as the whites; though 
of late years, the Potatoe cultivators about Lon- 
don, and other parrs who raife coniiderable 
quantities annually, generally prefer the round, 
and oblong white, or whitifh-red forts and 
kidney kinds, as being efteemed to be both 
more prolific in produce, more . faleable in 
market, as well as the fineft eating Potatoes, 
therefore they have almoft totally neglected 
the culture of the fine large red Potatoes, 
which by many are held fuperior to the others 
for richnefs of flavour. It is, however, pro- 
per to cultivate a due {hare of the heft forts of 
each kind, all of which are raifed in great plen- 
ty by cuttings of the roots, that is, the Potatoes 
cut into feveral pieces, and being planted in 
the fpring, each multiplies into a large duller 
of new Potatoes, fit for ufe the following fum- 
mer, autumn, and winter ; fometirnes the early 
forts will be fit to take up for ufe in June or 
the beginning of July, of the fize of large wal- 
nuts ; only fmall quantities at a time in this 
early growth, juft for immediate ufe, as they 
will not keep good above a day or two : but 
towards the latter end of July, and in Auguft, 
they will be grown to fome tolerable fize, 
when they may be taken up in larger hip- 
plies ; and in September the roots will have at- 
tained almoft full growth and maturity, to dig 
up in more coniiderable quantities as may be 
required ; though not in general in the later 
main crops for long keeping, till October ; 
fo may continue lifting fome occafionaily as 
vantcd, from Tunc or July, till October afore, 
aid, or beginning of November, when the 
main crops will he full grown ; at which pe- ' 
riod of growth, and not before, they are in 
the higheft perfection ; and the moderately large 
full-grown Potatoes arc confiderably finer eat- 
ing than the fmall ones, which generally eat 
waxy, livery, and watery, entirely ilevoid of 
that fine rich mealy flavour peculiar to large 
full-grown Potatoes, nor arc they altogether 
fo wholefome for general ufe, 

0 R x O.yh v. 
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Obfervatians on their general Culture. 

Potatoes may be obtained for ufe plenti-. 
fully alraoft the year round ; the early forts 
being planted forward in the fpring, they often 
afford tolerable little Potatoes fit to take up in 
June and fulv following, as formerly oblcrvcd, 
efpecially" in the rich warm grounds about 
London,' where thev generally begin taking 
them up for market' in June, before they are 
a quarter grown, or as toon as they attain the 
iize of good walnuts, and thence continue 
taking them up occafionally till the general 
crops arrive to full growth in the latter end 
of Oaober ; both becaufe early Potatoes fetch 
an extra price, and that the ground may be 
cleared time enough for the reception of fome 
other crops, fuch as turneps, cole-worts, cab- 
bage, favoys, &c for winter, in which there 
Is a 'double advantage ; which may alio be 
praclifed in private gardens, taking up fmall 
quantities at a time, juft for the immediate 
fopplv of a family ; fuffering, however, great 
part of the main crops of Potatoes to remain 
untouched until September and O&ober, to at- 
tain mature growth, and thereby obtain the 
roots in their ultimate perfeaion, both for 
eating and long keeping : for Potatoes that 
are taken up before they have had their full 
growth, consequently prove inferior both in 
fize, quality and duration but feme ot the 
main crops being permitted to continue grow- 
ing tiil autumn, about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, as above 
faid, fill the ftalks or haulm begin to decay, 
the roots will be arrived to full maturity ; and 
being then taken out of the ground in due 
time, and houfed in fome clofe dry apartment, 
they will keep in good perfeaion for eating 
all' winter and fpring, until the arrival of the 
new crops next fummer. 

All the varieties of Potatoes may be culti- 
vated with fuccefs in any open foliation, both 
in gardens and the open fields ; very confi- 
derable quantities being now cultivated in the 
fields round London, and rnoft other great 
towns, for the fupply of markets, they prov- 
ing very beneficial crops ; and fome of the main 
crops in fields being cleared off in due time, the 
ground is often fown with wheat, which ge- 
nerally fuccecds remarkably well immediately 
after Potatoes. 

As to the American Cluftcr-Potatoc, it 
generally grows to a vaft fize, in a conglo- 
merated or cluttered manner, each often 
weighing fcveral pounds, and at prefcut is 
cultivated chiefly for feeding of cattle. Jts 
culture is the fame as the common (oris, only 
requires more mom to grow. 

All the forts delight in a moderately light 



dry foil; and open fituatipijL , and if enriched 1 
with dung, tiie greater fuccefs may he expea- 
ed. 

The plants are propagated mod commonly 
by the root, /. e. the : Potatoe, either whole 
or cut in pieces, each cutting forming a pro- 
per fct or plant : and being planted in March 
or April, in rows two or three feet afunder, 
twelve or eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
and four or five inches deep, they- come up 
in a month or fix weeks, after, requiring no 
other culture than a little hoeing to kill the 
weeds, and loofen the ground { and each fet 
will thus multiply into a large clufter, juft 
within the furface of the earth, attaining full 
growth the fame year, fit to dig up for ufe in 
autumn, continuing good till fummer follow- 
ing. See their General Method of Propaga^ 
tion, &rc. 

As Potatoes, therefore, are the rnoft profit- 
able of all our efculent roots, and being of 
eafy culture, their cultivation merits univer- 
fal attention for the fervice of families of all 
ranks, and are now in many places cultivated 
to great advantage for the fupply of the mar- 
kets, where they always prove a very faleable 
commodity. ( 
Genera/ Method and Sen/on of Propagation y 

proper Soil, ts?e. and Method of Planting. 

The general method of propagating Pota- 
toes is by the root or Potatoe itfelf, being the 
tuberous eatable part of the root, and the on- 
ly part to plant for propagation ; and which 
may be planted either whole or cut in pieces, 
as formerly mentioned, and each planted Sepa- 
rately at certain diftances, direaed below. — 
Potatoes may alfo be raifed from feed, by 
way of experiment, to gain new varieties : by 
roots, however, is the only eligible method of 
propagation for general culture. 

Firft by Roots. — As we above obferved, 
the propagation by roots being by planting the 
tubers or Potatoes themfelvcs, a proper quan- 
tity fhould be procured in due time in the 
fpring for planting, obferving always to pro- 
cuic the fincft moderately large roots of the 
refpeaive varieties for fcts ; though fome ufe 
only the fmall chats for planting ; but we 
have always found that the middling, or full- 
lized roots, generally yielded the large (I Po- 
tatoes in return. Likcwifc obfei vc, that it is 
of much importance to change your fets ; that 
is, not always continue ufing thofe of your 
own crops, or of any other place conftantly, 
but every two or three years at nioft procure 
a frefh parcel of fome different difhint growth, 
which will be found of great advantage, both 
in preventing a degeneracy, and in the good- 
nefs of the crops ; remarking likcwifc, the 
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fcts, when fmalJ, are fometimes pkinted whole* 
but more generally each cut in three, four, or 
more pieces, preferving one or more eyes, or 
buds, to each cutting : they, however, mould 
not be cut until juft the time for planting. 

The general feafon for planting Potatoes is 
from about the middle or the latter end of Fe- 
bruary to the middle of- April •, remarking 
that the early forts, &c. for forward crops, 
may be planted in the latter end of February, 
and early in March, in a dry warm fituatii 



but for the general crops, March, and the directed below 



wards the time for planting ; and if after the 
ploughing, the furface is rough and flubborn, 
a good harrowing will be proper for the better 
reception of the plants. 

Then -with ,refpe& to the method and or- 
der of planting the Potatoes, they are planted 
either with a dibble, or holed in with a fpade, 
or drilled in with an hoe, &c. as hereafter ex- 
plained, in rows two feet afunder, twelve. or 
fifteen inches diftant in each row, and net 
more than four or five inches deep, , as 



firft fortnight in April, is the molt eligible 
planting feafon ; efpecially in moid land, as 
if planted earlier, and much wet Ihould fuc- 
ceed, it might rot the fets, more particularly 
if cuttings : though in cafes of neceffity, wher 
the ground is not ready, &c. Potatoes may be 
planted any time in April, or even in May, 
and will yield tolerable crops by October : 
however, thofe planted towards the middle or 
latter end of March, and early in April, are 
principally to be depended on for the main 
crops to attain full perfection. 

Obferve, as to the proper lituation and foil 
in which to plant Potatoes, always allow 
them an open expofure, and tolerably dry fi- 
tuation ; and as to foil, they are generally the 
moft profperous in a moderately light pliable 
ground ; none better than a good fandy loam, 
in which they commonly yield fine crops ; 
however, chufe any the moft convenient mo- 
derately light land, of a pliant free- working 
nature, and not wet ; and moft generally 
,fuch as has been in cdnftant digging or plough- 
ing before, or occafionally in grafs-fward ; ob- 
ferving in the former cafe, that if the ground 
be rather poor, be fure to bellow a good coat 
of dung, to be dug or ploughed in ; but if the 
ground is in fward, and a frefli good foil, 
hardly any dung will be required ; for the 
fward being digged or ploughed in properly, 
it generally anfwers the purpofe of dung the 
firft year, and is commonly productive ot ex- 
cellent crops. 

The ground may cither be digged or 
ploughed for the reception of the plants. Tin 
digging is generally the moft practicable foi 
gardens, and being performed one full fpadt 
deep will be fufficient ; and as to the plough- 
ing, this is commonly practifed for largi 
quantities in fields, being careful to plough 
the full depth ; and, if not grafs-c 'round, il 
ploughed again crofs-ways it" will be thi 
greater advantage ; or in rtubhorn land, two 
or three ploughings may be neccflary to di- 
vide and break the foil properly, performing 
the firft ploughing in autumn or beginning ol 
winter, and crofs-ploughed in Iprirg to 



remarking, however, the 



American cluftered Potaloe in particular 
/hould generally be allowed a vard diftance 
between the rows ; but fome advife all the 
forts to be planted at that din ance in the field- 
culture, in order both to admit of horfe-hoe- 
ing frequently between the rows, to loofen 
the furfuce of the earth effectually, and to al- 
low a greater fcope for growth, and a more 
free admiflion of fun and free air, to give. all 
the chance poffible for improving the iize ot" 
the Potatoes ; however, two feet is fufficient. 

But as to the particular methods of planting 
them, the following are occafionally practifed, 
&c. dibble planting, drill planting, 'holing-in- 
planting, and bedding-in-planting. 

By Dibble-planting. — This being the moft 
general method may be performed either with 
a common large garden dibble, blunted at the 
bottom, making holes therewith about four 
or five inches' deep, at the diftance before 
mentioned, dropping one fet in each hole as 
you go on, and finking the earth over them ; 
but thofe who plant large quantities in fields, 
have generally a Potatoe-dibble for this pur- 
pofe, being a large long dibble, about a yard 
in length, with a crofs'handle at top for both 
hands, having the lower end thick, blunt, and 
(hod with iron about fix inches up, the 
being alfo obtufc or blunted at the lower 
end: and about four or rive inches from 
the bottom is fixed an iron (boulder, crofs- 
ways, three inches length on each tide, rang- 
ing parallel with the top crofs-handle ; borh 



the convenience of a tread for tiling the 
L-et occafionally to thruft it into the ground, 
nd that by finking it in always to the fiionl- 
dcr, it makes the holes all aii equal depth. 
With this inllrument one perfon is employed in 
making the holes a foot or more afunder, whilft 
;mcther follows clofc after, and immediately 
drops one Potatoe-fet in each hole ; then the 
ground is well raked or harrowed over to co- 
ver in all the holes properly. But in gardens, 
'.vhcre only moderate quantities arc planted 
for family life, the dibbling-in the lets may be 
performed with any common garden dibble, 
hick and blunt at the lower end as hinted 
above; 
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above ; and one perfon may both dibble the 
holes and drop the lets as he goes on, fink- 
ing the earth in. upon them with the dibble, 
and afterwards rake the ground.— See the ar- 
ticles Dibble and Planting. 

By Drill-planting. — Di ills may be formed 
either with a large hoe or plough, two feet 
afunder, and four or five inches deep, in which 
crop the lets, a foot afunder, and cover them 
in with the earth equally the depth of the drill. 

By Holing-in-planting. — -This is perform- 
ed with a fpade. A man, having a light handy 
fpade, and beginning at one end ot the line, 
takes out a fpit of earth, forms a fmali aper- 
rure four or five inches deep, another perfon 
direcvtly following after drops a let in the bole, 
the eanh of the next fpit immediately covers 
it up, and fo on to the end. 

Bv Furrow-planting. — This is fometimes 
performed in fields, in very light pliable land, 
and is performed by dropping the fets in the 
furrow immediately after the plough, and the 
ploughing of the next furrow turns the eanh 
in upon the fers of the firfl ; and in another 
furrow two feet from this, drop another row 
of fets, which are covered in as above ; and 
fo on till the whole is finifhed. 

By Trenching-in. — This is fometimes prac- 
tifcd" in' gardens, in light ground, by way of 
experiment, and is effected as they proceed in 
digging or trenching the ground, being trench- 
ed in the common way, each trench two 
fpades wide, and one fpade.deep, placing one 
row of Potatoes in each trench. Beginning, 
therefore, at one end of the ground, open a 
trench the proper width and depth, as above, 
then paring in the top of the next trench deep- 
ly, together with fomc good dung in the bot- 
tom of 'the ftrfl, levelling it evenly ; then dig- 
ging along about half the width of the next or 
K-cond tiench, turn the earth into the hrfl 
upon the dung, only two or three imhes 
dtp«h, and upon which lay (he Potatoc-fcts 
in a row along the middle a foot or more 
afunder : then digging along the reft or whole 
width of the faid fecund tiench a moderate 
fpade deep, turning the earth thereof into the 
rirll trench, over the lets, three or lour inches 
dtxp •, this done, dung the bottom of the open 
ticr.ch, and proceed with the digging and 
planting as before-, ar.d thus continue trench 
and trench to the end. 

By Bedding-in — This is fometimes done in 
low wcttilh land, for the fake of railing the 
beds, and finking the alleys deep enough to 
drain off the too copious moifunc, and is thus 
pei formed. The ground is divided into four, 
hve, or tlx feet wide beds, with alleys two or 
three feet wide between hod and bod ; and the 
8 



beds being digged, -the Potatoe fets may thea 
be placed upon the furface in rows lengthwife-; 
and then dig out the alleys a fpade deep, cart- 
ing the earth thereof over the fets about three 
or four inches thick ; or the alleys may be firfl: 
digged out to raife the beds, and the lets then 
planted with a dibble in the common method. 
Thus, by either of thefe methods* in wet 
ground, the alleys being funk, and the beds 
raifed, the alleys drain off the redundant moif- 
ture, which might rot the fets before they 
begin to fprout. 

In the above method of planting in beds, 
it is fometimes performed on grafs fward ; 
marking out beds us above, with alleys be- 
tween, of proportionable width ; then, with- 
out digging the beds, the Potatoe fets are 
placed immediately upon the fward, at proper 
diftances ; the alleys are then digged, and the 
fpits turned grafs-fide downward upon the beds, 
over the fets, covering them the proper depth 
as above, in which, if any additional depth is 
wanted, it may be fupphed from the under 
earth of the alleys ; and thus the fets beino- 
between two fwards, they will grow, and 
often are produ&vie of very good crops, if per- 
mitted to have full growth; and when pro- 
ceeding to take them up, may readily turti off 
the top fward under which to gather the pro- 
duce. 

But Potatoes are occafionally planted in 
fome other different methods by way of expe- 
riment, fuch as planting them in fmali clumps 
of three, four, or five fets together, fifteen or 
eighteen inches afunder, and five or fix feed: 
bcrween the clumps; fo that when the plants 
(hoot into ftalks a foot or two long, thefe arc 
layed down along in the ground in different 
directions, and earthed over three or four 
inches, repeating the layings once or twice us 
the ftcms advance in length, earthing them 
over as above ; they (Inking root in the ground, 
produce Potatoes accordingly their whole 
length as far as they are layed in the earth. 

But in all the above methods of planting 
Potatoes, thole of dibbling-in, drilling, and 
holing- in, &c. in continued rows, arc the 
moft in pracTicc ; and more generally, the 
ground being properly prepared by digging or 
ploughing, tire dibbling them in being the moft 
ready and expeditious, is the moll commonly 
practifed. 

Cull me of the Plants. 
The Potatoes being however planted in 
cither of the above methods, it now remains 
to Ipcak of their futiuc management ; obferv- 
ing, there f'oic, they are to remain in the fame 
place to grow to perfection; and us to cul- 
ture, when the plants come up, and weeds 
begin 
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Begin -to over-run the ground, they require 
only two or three hoeings to kill .the weeds, 
and loofen the furface of the foil ; the Pota- 
toes generally coming up in ahout a month 
or five or fix weeks after planting, being ge- 
nerally accompanied by numerous weeds, 
which mould be hoed down in due time, be- 
fore they grow large and overfpread the fur- 
face, or over-top the plants ; performing the 
hoeings generally in dry weather by broad- 
hoeing, or in fields by horfe-hoeing, for the 
greater expedition ; repeating the hoeings ac- 
cording as the future growth of weeds fhall 
render it neceffary, as well as to ftir and loofen 
the furface of the ground about and between 
tlie plants, which will alfo prove very bene- 
ficial culture in improving theirgeneral growth. 
After, however, two good hoeings, the plants 
will generally be advanced fufficiently out of 
the reach of weeds, and become lb fprcading 
as to prevent their future progrefs, when no 
farther care will be required till the Potatoes 
axe arrived to perfection. In hoeing Potatoes, 
many take the. pains to hoe up a ridge of 
earth clofe to each fide of every row of plants 
in the'firft or fecond hoeing, to ftrengthen 
their growth, more effectually, and render 
them more prolific, as the bottom of the ftalks, 
fo landed up, generally emitting roots in the 
earth that become productive of Potatoes the 
fame as the principal roots.— Thus far is the 
principal culture of Potatoes, they hardly ever 
requiring any farther care after June and July ; 
but the crops, however, continue growing 
till autumn, and the main crops in parti- 
cular, which you defign fhall ftand to have 



thus taking up a few at a time occafi"ortally» 
fo as to have a conftant fupply from June or 
July, till the perfection of the general crops in 
September, October, and November. 
Method of digging them up, and houjing them 
for Winter and Spring Ufe. 
As to the method of digging up the Pota- 
toes for ufe, it is moft commonly performe 
in gardens with a three-tined fork ; and fomed 
times in fields they are ploughed up for th- 
fake of making quicker difpatch for confidere 
able quantities ; but the forking them up- 
however, makes the cleaneft work ; and 
there are Potatoe-forks for the purpofe, being 
made with flat tines, blunted at the point, and 
fixed upon a fpade-handle. Moft country 
fmiths know how to make them ; and are fold 
at the iron-mongers, and at many of the nur- 
feries. 

Previous to the digging up the Potatoes, the 
haulm fhould be cleared away for fome con- 
fiderable fpace clofe to the ground, turning ic 
off in heaps, to clear the furface, for the- 
greater convenience and expedition in digging, 
&cc. then, if intended to fork them up, pro- 
ceed' by firft opening a trench along one end . 
of the ground one 1'pade wide and deep, and 
then go on with the digging up the Potatoes 
tire fame depth, having large bafltets, &c. 
placed, in which to throw them as they are . 
digged up, being careful to dig all the ground 
regularly along ipit and fpit, the bottom part 
of the haulm remaining to each root will be 
fome direction for placing the fork, turning 
the fpits clean up before you into the open 
trench, and pick the Potatoes of each plant 
iheTr fuil 'erowitC growing till j clean out, great and fraall, as you go on, and 

October or till the haulm begins to decay in ! put them in the balkets. As you advance 
November, when the Potatoes being full j with the digging, continue clearing off the 



grown, ihey fhould be then wholly taken up 
before they are attacked by froft, and depotit- 
cd in fome dry apartment. for keeping ; remark- 
ing, however, as. we before obferved, that 
new Potatoes being by many required as tor- 
ward in the feafon as poffible ; and fomctimes 
the early forts, growing in warm rich land, 
afford young Potatoes in June and July, as 
hie as walnuts, or little apples, in which cafe 
may begin to dig up fome for prelent ufe ; 
though only a few fhould be taken up at a 
time at this early feafon, juft by way of rarity, 
not more than can be ufed in a day or two ; 
for, being not a quarter grown, they will not 
keep long out ol the ground ; if even but a 
few days, they will neither boil, bake, or eat 
well ; lint as before intimated, they in the more 
advanced part of July and in Auguft, will 
have attained fome conlidcrablc growth, to 
take up in large quantities j fo may continue 



haulm upon the dug ground in heaps, which 
may afterwards be burned to ferve as manure, 
and thus proceed till the whole is digged up, 
taking the opportunity, whilft dry, to houfe 
thofe directly that are intended for long keep- 
ing.. 

The taking up Potatoes by the plough is 
performed by ploughing the ground in the 
common- method, which turns up the Pota- 
toes very e.xpeditioufly to the top, fcveral hands 
following immediately after to pick them clean 
out. 

Immediately after the Potatoes are taken up, 
pick out all the cut and bruiled ones ; likewile 
may fort out the fmall chats from the large 
ware, ami then let the main crops, for keep- 
ing be houfed, when they are perfectly dry, 
in fome dry clofe place, well defended from 
the free air, wet, and froft, in. which the Po- 
tatoes may. be depolited in. a large heap, if 
brought. 
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brought in quite dry ; previoufly clearing 
them from all adhering earth and hbrcs, &c. 
for the drier and cleaner they are houied, it 
will prove advantageous in keeping them in 
greater perfe&ion, covering the whole, how- 
ever, at laft, with a good thicknefs ot dry 
ftraw, and keep the apartment dole ihut; 
for the more the external air is excluded the 
better they will keep. 

Thus the main crops of Potatoes being 
taken up and houfed, they will remain found 
all winter and fpring, till the arrival of new 
ones next fumracr, as we before remarked, 
provided diey are well defended, as above, 
from wet and froft. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that at the 
approach of fpring, January, February, March, 
and April, many of the Potatoes will vegetate 
and fprout forth in the houfe, fo fhould be 
turned over occaiionally, and ftill continue a 
thick covering of ftraw, to exclude the exter- 
nal air as much as poffible, and they will 
keep till June. 

Ratjing them from beed. 

By Seed.— This is very rarely practifed, 
becaufc their great increafe by roots render it 
unneceffarv ; befides, the propagation by roots 
is conliderably the moft expeditious and effec- 
tual method : fo that raifmg Potatoes from 
feed is only fometimes pradtifed by way of 
experiment, and to try to gain new varieties. 
However, when this is intended, let fome of 
the firft flowering-plants be marked for feed, 
which gather in autumn when full ripe, and 
in March or April following fow it in fome 
lirrht foil, in an open nutation, in (hallow 
drills, a fool afundcr ; and when the plants 
come up, keep them clear from weeds till au- 
tumn, when, about the end of October or 
beginning of November, take up the roots, fe- 
L-ct the hncft and largeft, which preferve in 
land till fpring, then plant them in the common 
way, and by autumn following they will have 
made proper increafe, and attain full perfec- 
tion; and vcu will then judge of their properties. 

SOLliAN'ELLA, Soldanel. A low her- 
baceous perennial plant, garnifhed with kid- 
ney-fhaped lea^s, and bcll-fliapcd flowcis. 

'Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogyn'ia. 

Characters.'] Cai.YX, five-parted, lanceo- 
late, and perhllcnt Corolla, monopcta- 
lous and campanulatcd, with the border cut 
into many acute fegmcnts. Stamina, five 
fubuljtc hliin.cius, topped with airow-fhapcd 
anthem-. 1'i.stim.um, a roundifh gcrmen, 
A vie fender, crowned with a limplc fligina. 
J'i.RIt ARi'iUM, an oblong taper cupfulc, ol 
rue cell, containing a number of fmall, point- 
l:\ feeds. 
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There is but one fpecies, 

Sold A nell a alpitia. 

Jlphie Soldanel.] Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, with leaves alinoft kidney-fhaped, 
about an inch wide, {landing on long foot- 
Aalks ; between thefe arife naked flo\ver~ 
flalks about four inches high, eaeh fupport- 
ing two purple bell-fhaped flowers, with 
their border divided into many fmall fegments, 
which are fucceeded by capfules, containing 
the feeds. 

Varieties.'] With blue flowers — with white 
flowers — with flowers very much fringed. 

Tiiefc plants make a pretty appearance in 
March, they require a moift foil and ihady 
iituarion, but fhould have fome protection in 
winter, and are propagated by parting the 
roots early in autumn. 

SOL1DAGO, Golden-Rod. (Vhga au- 
rca.) 

It compriles many herbaceous flowery 
perennials, of upright growth, for "adorning 
the pleafure ground ; riling with numerous 
eredt (lalks, from one to feveral feet high, 
garnifhed moftly with narrow, fpear-ihaped, 
and oval leaves, and the top terminated by 
numerous fpikes of fmall, compound, radi- 
ated, golden-yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamic Su- 
perflna. 

C/iaraelers.] Calyx, *a compound radi- 
ated flower, having an oblong imbricated 
cup, compofed of feveral narrow connivent 
fcales. Corolla is compound and ra- 
diated, having numerous funnel-fhaped, quin- 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the difk, 
and tongue- fliaped, tridented, female florets 
in the radius. Stamina, five fhoit hair- 
like filaments, with cylindric anthers. Pis- 
tillum, ah oblong germen, filiform Ayle, 
crowned with a bifid ftigma, and in the 
females two rcvolutc ftigmas. Pericar- 
pil'm, none. Semen, a fingle oblong feed 
in each floret. 

The fpecies of Golden-Rod arc very nu- 
merous, but not more than ten or twelve arc of 
cflimation for our purpofe, one of which is a 
native of England and moft parts of Europe, 
r.nd moll of the others are from North Ame- 
rica ; but all the forts arc very hardy, and res 
taincd in our gardens as flowering plants. 

They are all fibrous-rooted perennials, 
that renew their llalks annually in fpring. 

The fpecies moft common arc, 

j . So L ID ago Vhga antra. 

(Vhga aurca)~or Common Golden Red.] 
Riles with feveral angular, flintier, ahnoll 
flcxuofc ftcms, from one to two feet high, 
garnifhed with narrow fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
and 
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and ''divide upward into paniculated, ereft, 
cluftered fpikes. of golden-yellow flowers, in 
Auguft and September. 

Varieties.} Talleft Purple-ftal.kcd.— Broad 
fawed-leaved, — Narrow flightly-fawed-l'eav- 
ed, — Low-ftalked, &c. — Each of which 
was formerly ranged as a diftinct fpecies, 
but prove to be varieties only of the common 
Virgaaurea. 

This Ipe'cies and varieties grow naturally 
in many parts of England, &c. 

2. Sol ID ago canadenfls. 

Canada Rough-leaved Golden Hod.] Rifes 
with feveral round fmootli fteni >, two feet 
high ; narrow, rough, trinervous, flightly- 
ferratcd leaves, and terminated by corymbous 
panicles, with recurved fpikes of afcending 
yellow flowers, appearing in July and Au- 
guft. 

3. Soli dago altiffima. 

Tallefl, Late-blowing, American GoldenRod.] 
Rifes with numerous round fmooth ftems, 
four or five feet high ; fpear-fhaped, fawed, 
enervous, or unveined leaves, and terminated 
at top by large corymbous panicles, with re- 
curved fpikes of afcending yellow flowers, in 
September and O&ober. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties of 
this fpecies, differing fomewhat from one 
another, but diftinguiihing themfelves fpe- 
cifically, as this fort, by their tallifh growth, 
enervous or unveined leaves, and large co- 
rymbous - paniculated recurved clufters of 
flowers, as above, flowering late irt autumn. 

4. Solidago latifolia. 
Broad-leaved Canada Golden Rod.] Rifes 

with ere£t angular ftalks, two or three feet 
high ; broad, oval, fharp-pointcd, fawed 
leaves, and lateral fingle fpikes of yellow 
flowers* appearing in September. 

5. Solid kcojiexicaulis. 

Flexible Canada Golden Rod, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf .] Rifes with flendef flexuofe ftalks, 
two feci high ; oval, fharp-pnintcd, ferrated 
leaves, Literal fingle fpikes of palc-yellow 
flowers, in September. 

6. Solidago tnexieana. 

Mexican Golden Rod.]. Riles with oblique 
brown ftalks, a foot and half nigh ; fpear- 
fhaped entire leaves, and ereel, branching, 
leafy peduncles, bearing yellow flowers in 
Auguft and September. 

7. So LI DAGO Cil'fia. 

Grey Smooth-flalked Maryland Golden Rod.] 
Rifes with naked fmooth ftems, a foot and hall 
high ; garnilhcd with narrow, fpear-ihaped, 
acute-pointed leaves, and terminated by co- 
rymbous panicles of yellow flowers, the fpikes 
thickening above, appearing in September. 



8. Solidago lateriflora. 
Lateral-flowering American Golden Rod.] 

Rifes with fmail ftalks a foot and half high ; 
narrow, unferrated, pointed leaves, and, the 
ftalks branching laterally below,' almoft from 
bottom to top, in florifercus fpikes, fliorten- 
ing, and terminating upwards in corymbous 
panicles, with recurved fpikes of yellow 
flowers, in September. 

9. Solidago rigida. . 

Stiff-leaved, Pennfylvania Golden Rod.] 
Rifes with many upright ftalks, two feet high, 
branching alternately; oval, .ftiff", rough; 
cauline leaves, and the ftalks and branches 
terminated by a corymbus of yellow flowers, 
in September.' 
• 10. Solidago novaboracenfls. 

New York Golden Rod.] Hath oval, ob- 
long, radical leaves, • having foot - ftalks, 
branching naked ftalks, near two feet high, 
garnifhed with very fmall leaves, and termi- 
nated by panicles of bright-yellow flowers, in 
September. 

11. Solidago minuta. 

Leafl Pyrenean Golden Rod.] Riies with 
fmall fingle ftalks, only about a foot high, 
fpear-fhaped entire leaves, and the pedunculi 
rifing at the axillas, each fupporting but one 
yellow flower, appearing in Auguft. 

12. Solidago fempervirens. 

Ever -green, Flefliy - leaved, New York, 
Golden Rod.] Rifes with feveral upright 
reddifh ftalks, five or fix feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, almoft flefliy, fmooth leaves, with 
roughifh margins, and the ftalks terminated 
by large corymbous panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers, appearing in October, and great 
part of the winter, in mild feafons. 

All thefe twelve fpecies of Solidago are 
very hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, of great 
duration in root, but moftly annual in ftalk, 
which rifing in fpring, many from each root, 
arrive to a flowering ftate in fummcr and au- 
tumn ; all the ftalks adorned upward with 
long fpikes of numerous linall flowers, exhi- 
biting a verv confpicuous bloom a month or 
fix weeks, o'r two or three months in differ- 
ent fpecies ; and totally decay to the root in 
winter. 

They arc fo hardy as to profper in any 
comino'u foil and litualion, with but very 
little trouble in their culture. 

Conlidcrcd, therefore, as garden furni- 
ture, they are proper autumnal ornamems 
for almoft every compartment of the pleai'urc 
ground, and fliouhl be introduced in afl'cjn- 
blage in all large borders, Ihvubbevies, wil- 
dcrncl's quarters', and the borders of wood- 
walks, &ic. where. being juJiciouily A\\\n- 
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buted at eligible diftances, they will effect 
a grand autumnal bloom for three or four 
months, in the different forts, as each root 
generally fends up numerous ftems clofe to- 
gether, often forming a large bulh, adorned 
above with numerous long panicles of golden- 
yellow flowers, which, though feparately 
fmall, they being numerous and clofely 
placed in each fpike, are remarkably confpi- 
cuous and ornamental, particularly all the 
foreign kinds. 

The flowers in all the forts are compound 
and radiated, compofed each of numerous 
hermaphrodite and female florets, as exprefled 
in the Characlers. 

Moll: of thefe plants increafe exceedingly 
by the roots, a fraall flip of which often mul- 
tiplies, in one feafon, into a large bunch ; 
and feveral of the forts being apt to fprcad 
confiderably, require to be flipped, or cut in 
all round every year or two, to keep them 
within proper bounds. 

They fhould, therefore, be always planted 
at fome conGderable diilance from one an- 
other, and not too near fmall plants. 

Method of Propagation and Culture. 
The propagation of all the forts is effected 
■with great facility, by flipping or parting the 
roots in autumn and winter, foon after their 
italics decay, or early in fpring, before they 
begin to fhoot ; not flip them too fmall; and 
may be planted at once where they are de- 
figned to flower, and will all blow in good 
perfection the following fummer and autumn. 

All the culture they require is to have the 
decayed ftems cut down every winter ; and 
when the roots have increafed confiderably 
fpreading, fhould be flipped or cut in all 
around, as before obferved. 
SOPHORA, (Sophora.) 
In this genus are comprehended feveral 
fpecies of herbaceous flowering perennials 
for the pleafure ground, and tender fhrubby 
exotics for the hot-houfe; growing two or 
three, to four, five, or fix feet high, in dif- 
ferent fpecies ; adorned with compound pin- 
nated, and fome with fimplc leaves, and pa- 
pilionaceous, quinqucpetalous, blue, yellow, 
and other coloured flowers produced in lateral 
and terminal fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
fhort, bcll-lhapcd, divided at top into five- 
oblique, blunt fegmcnts. Corolla is pa- 
pilionaceous, of five diffimilar petals, confid- 
ing of an oblong vexillum, broader at top, 
jrcflcxed at the fides ; two oblong wings ap- 
penditufotcdatthe bafc, and the carina form- 



ed of two petals, like two wings joining at their 
lower edges. Stamina, ten diftinct awl. 
fhaped filaments, inclofcd in the carina, top- 
ped with very fmall affurgent anthera. Pis- 
tiixum, an oblong cyTindric gerraen, one 
fubulate ftyle, fituated as the (lamina. Peri- 
carpium, the germen becomes a very long, 
flender pod, filled with many roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies of principal note are the fol- 
lowing; confifting firft of three herbaceous 
perennials for the pleafure garden, and 
feveral fhrubby and other kinds for the ftove 
hot-houfe. > 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 
Comprifes three fpecies of perennial exotics, 
of moderately hardy growth, to introduce in 
the borders, &c. as decorative flowering plants. 

1. Sophora alopecuroides. 
Fox-tail-like, Oriental Sophora."] Hath a 

creeping perennial root, feuding up -erect, 
firm ftems, three or four feet high ; pinnated 
leaves of many pair of fmall oblong folioles, 
terminated by an odd one ; and the ftalks pro- 
ducing lateral and terminal fpikes of blue 
flowers, in July or Auguft. 

2. Sophora tinclona. 
Tinclorious Yellow Virginia Sophora."} Hath- 

a perennial root, fending up many weak pro- 
cumbent ftalks, leaves compofed of three 
roundifh lobes, united at the bafe, and fup- 
ported on very fhort foot-ftalks, and latent 
and terminal fhort fpikes of yellow flowers, 
in July ; fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

3. Sophora tetraptera. 
Four- winged -podded Sophora.'] Hath a 

creeping perennial root, upright tree-like 
ftalks, pinnated leaves, formed of feveral ob- 
long, pointed, oppoCte folioles, terminated by 
an odd one, and fpikes of large, rich-yellow 
flowers, in May or June ; fucceeded by long, 
membranous, quadrangular, winged pods. 

The above three fpecies are proper to in- 
troduce in pleafure grounds, as ornamental 
flowering plants ; allotting them fome dry 
warm compartments : and fome plants of the 
third fort in particular fhould be trained' 
againft a warm wall, where, they will flower 
in the fulleft perfection, and being rather- 
tender! fh, may be covered in fevere weather, 
to prefcrve them more effectually. 

All the three forts may be planted in au» 
tumn or fpring; and ihcy will flower very con- 
fpicuoufly in fummer, in their refpectivc fea- 
fons, May, June, July, Auguft, in the dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

They arc propagated by parting the roots- 
in autumn or fpring, and alfo by feeds in the 
latter-mentioned feafon. 

Tender 
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7>W«- Kinds for the Sloped 
■ Thefe confift principally of elegant (hrub- 
by exotics, from AGa, Africa, and America, 
all of the moft tender temperature, requiring 
the protection of a hot-houfe.inthis country ; 
growing four, five, or fix feet high, garniftied 
with pinnated and fimple leaves, and lateral 
and terminal fpikes of" flowers very orna- 
mentally in fummer and autumn, 

4. Sophora tomentofa. 
tTomentous Silvery Sophora of Ceylon.] Rifes 

with an upright, branchy, downy ftem, five 
or fix feet high ; garmfhed with pinnated 
woolly-filvery leaves, compofed of five or fix 
pair of roundifh folioles ; and fpikes of yel- 
low flowers, fucceeded by cylindric, woolly 
feed-ppds. 

5. Sophora biflora. 

Two-flowered African Sophora. ] Groweth 
with upright ftalks, ob-oval, fomewhat downy 
fimple leaves; and peduncles having two 
flowers. 

6. Sophora heptaphylla. 

Seven-leaved Indian Sophora.] Having pin- 
nated leaves, compofed of feven fmooth fo- 
lioles. 

7. Sophora microphylla. 
Small-leaved Qtahehean Sophora.] A plant 

of elegant growth, adorned with pinnated or 
winged leaves, compofed of numerous very 
minute, roundifh, fmooth pinnae, about a 
quarter of an inch long, of a dark-green co- 
lour. 

The following are lefs noted kinds, 

8. Sophora angulata. — Angular-leaved 
Sophora. 

9. Sophora alba. — White-flowered So- 
phora. 

10. Sophora lupinoides. — Lupine-like So- 
phora. 

11. Sophora capenjis. — Cape Sophora. 
Moft of the above tender Sophoras are very 

elegant plants, all originally from diftant hot 
countries, and cannot be cultivated in thefc 
parts, without having a conftant rciidencc in 
ourhot-houfes or ftoves, in which, being potted 



in good mellow light earth, they will grow 
very agleeably, and form an elegant variety 
t all leafons. 



They arc propagated by feeds fown in th 
fpring, in pots, plunged in a hot-bed, under 
glafTcs, or in the bark-bed ; and when the 
(codling plants are a little advanced in growth, 
tranfplant them into leparatepots, watered ami 
plated in the bark-bed till frefh rooted, and 
continued always in the llovc; and have the 
culture in common with other exotics of that 
department; may alfo try. the propagation by 



layers and cuttings, by firnilar affiftanee as 
above. . 

SQRBUS. Sorb, or Service-tree 
This genus is compofed of noted deciduous 
trees, of middling ftature, principally for or- 
namental plantations ; growing from twenty 
to thirty or forty feet high, or more, adorned 
with beautiful pinnated leaves of many pair 
of folioles, and pentapetalous flowers in um- 
bellate clufters towards the ends of the 
branches, fucceeded by large bunches of red 
berries. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Trigynia. 
Charaelers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
concave-fpreading, quinquedented, and per- 
manent. Corolla, five roundifh concave 
petals, inferted into the calyx. Stamina, 
about twenty awl-fhaped filaments, having 
roundifh anthera. Pistillum, a germen 
under the receptacle, three flender ftyles, and 
capitated ftigmas. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifh, foft, umbilicated berry, containing three 
oblong cartilaginous feeds. 

There are only three fpecies in this genus ; 
all hardy deciduous trees ; one of which is a- 
native of England, &c. the others are exotics 
from the continent of Europe and other fo- 
reign parts; the two firft forts in particular 
are common in moft of the nurferies and emi- 
nent plantations. 

I. So rrus domcfiica. 

Domeftic or cultivated Service-Tree, with 
large eatable fruit.] Grows with an upright 
ftem, branching thirty or forty feet high, or 
more, having a brownifh bark, and the young 
fhoots in fummer covered with a mealy down ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadifh 
deeply ferrated lobes and an odd one, downy 
underneath, and large umbellate clufters of 
white flowers at the fides and ends of the 
branches, fucceeded by bunches of large, 
flefliy, edible, red fruit, of various fhapes and 
fizes'in the varieties. 

Varieties of the fruit are,] With Apple* 
fhaped fruit— Pear-fhaped fruit — Oval-fruited 
— With turbinated fruit — Comprefled-fruitcd, 
&;c. — all of which ripen in autumn ; gene- 
rally two, three, or four in a bunch, being 
fomctimes as big as little apples and pears, but 
are rarclv palatable till they begin to a flume a 
ftate of decay, as it were, becoming fot't and 
tender. 

This tree is a native of the foutheni warm 
parts of Europe, where its fruit is in high 
eflecm to l'erve up in dellerts, and is cultivated 
here, in many of our gardens, both as a fruit 
tree, and to cfivcriify hardy plantations. 

2. tORLU$.<J/<tV//W>vV/. 

0 S 2 ( Birds' 
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{Birds* Service) — or Mountain Sorbtts, em- 
monly called Mountain AJh ; alfo Quicken Tree, 
Quick Beam, or Roan Tree.] Rites with a 
ftraight upright ftem, and regular branching 
head, twenty or thirty feet nigh, or more, 
covered with a fmooth grevifh-hrown bark ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, 
narrow, ferrnted folioles, and an odd one, 
fmooth on both fides,- and large umbellate 
clutters of white flowers at the fides and ends 
of the branches, fucceeded by clutters of fmall 
red herries, ripe in autumn and winter, of a 
harfh four tafte, unpalatable to eat. 

Fa riity . ] Yelic w-ftr i ped-1 ea ved . 

This fpecies grows wild in many parts of 
this ifiand, on mountainous places, woods, 
end hedge-rows, often arriving to the growth 
of timber, and is admitted in mo ft ornamental 
plantations, for the beauty of its growth, fo- 
liage, flowers, and fruit ; the latter, in parti- 
cular, being produced in numerous large red 
bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap- 
pearance in autumn and winter, till devoured 
by the birds, cfpecially the blackbird and 
thrufh, which are fo allured by thefe fruit, 
as to flock from all parts and feed on them 
voracioufly, but are not fit for domeftic or 
houfehokl ufe. 

3. Sorbus hybrida. 

Mongrel, or Bajlard Service Tree.] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high ; half-pinnated 
leaves", very downy underneath, and clutters 
of white flowers, fucceeded by bunches of 
roundifh red berries in autumn. 

Thefe three trees are all of the deciduous 
tribe, and of hardy temperature, growing 
freely in any of our open plantations in any 
common foil and fituation ; their foliation and 
flowering is generally pretty forward, com- 
monly expanding their leaves in April, or 
trarly in May, being all of the beautiful, pin- 
nated, many-lobed kind; and the flowers ap- 
pear in May and June, compofed each of five 
imall petals, but many growing together in 
flutters, arc confpicuous enough ; fucceeded 
by baccaceous fruit, ripening in Auguft, Sep- 
tember, and October, often remaining on the 
trees after the fall of the leaf, particularly the 
Sarins aucuparia, which often retains its fruit 
all winter, or till devoured by the birds, as 
before remarked. 

As to the merit of thefe trees in gardening, 
they arc all very applicable for dtverlifying the 
fhrubbcry and other hardy plantations ; being 
introduced as flnitdards, they will cffecTa fine 
variety in alTemblngr, with their elegfrnt pin- 
nated leaves and clutters of flowers and fruit : 
ihc AJauntuin Sorlus, particularly, fliould be 



plenteoufly mterfperfed in all extenfive fhrub- 
beries, for the Angularity of their numerous 
clutters of berries in autumn and' winter, 
which alfo prove food to encourage plenty of 
unging birds in the plantations. 

But the Sorbus aucuparia may alfo be intro- 
duced as a foreft tree in timber plantations 
being moftly all heart, is valued for many pur- 
pofes. 

And fome of the- Sorbus domejlica may alfo 
be employed as fruit-trees in the garden and 
orchard ; fome being trained as ftandards, 
others as dwarfs, and again ft ' walls and in e«- 
fpaliers for variety, training them nearly as 
directed for pears and apples. 

They are raifed.in all the public nurferies 
for fule, particularly the firft two forts. 
Method of Propagation, &c. 

They are all eafily propagated in abun- 
dance, by feed, in the open ground, alfo by 
layers, though the feedlings generally make 
the handfomcft plants. 

By Seed. — The beiries, or fruit containing 
the feeds, ripen abundantly in autumn, which 
is the proper time for fowing them, being 
careful to have them perfectly ripened, ga- 
thering them in due time before devoured by 
the birds, and prepare to fow them as foon 
after they are gathered as pofliblc. For their 
reception, dig a fpot of lightifh ground in the 
nurfery, and divide it into four-feet-wide beds, 
in which fow the feeds, cither in drills an 
inch deep, or bed them in, by raking the 
earth from off the bed near that depth ; 
then fowing the feed all over-the furface, co- 
ver them all an equal depth, with the earth 
drawn afF, as above, for that purpofe : fome 
of them will probably rife the following 
fpring : they, however, frequently remain till 
the fecond fpring before they come up ; oh- 
ferving, in either cafe, that, in fpr ing follow- 
ing, when the feedlings are a year old, they 
fliould be planted out in nurfery rows, to re- 
main till they acquire a proper free for final 
transplantation. 

Sometimes, in order to forward" the germi- 
nation of thefe feed*, .particularly the Sorbus 
domejiica, we fow them in large pots, which 
being flickered under a frame in winter, and 
in fpring plunged in a hot-bed, will bring up 
the plants the fame year fit for tranfplantation 
in nurfery, rows the following autumn or 
fpring. 

' By Layers. — Having fome of the trees, 
while young, cut down near the ground, it 
will force out lower fhoots, which being 
layed, in (lie common way, in autumn and 
fpring, they will readily emit roots, audi be 
fit 
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fit for tranfplantatiori in nurfery rows-in- one 
year. This is alfo a certain' method to con- 
tinue aiiv particular variety. 

But the cultivated' Service in particular, 
when defigncd to raife a quantity as fruit-trees 
for their fruit, they fhould generally be pro- 
pagated by grafting or . budding the choicer- 
fruited kinds upon flocks of any of the forts 
of Sorbas, raifed from feeds or layers as above ; 
they will alfo take upon pear-flocks. 

Generally in rearing thefe three fpecies of 
Sorbus by any of the above methods of pro- 
pagation, fhould train- them principally for 
ftandards, each with a fingle upright Item ; 
and being thus trained in the nurfery till three, 
four or hve, to fix or eight feet high, are then 
proper for any plantation intended, and may 
be tranfplanted as required:, at thetifual plant- 
ing feafon of autumn or fpring. 

When the fa-id trees are of eligible growth, 
as above, for final tranfplanting, they may 
be introduced in any large flirubbery compart- 
ments, and other ornamental plantations, and 
in thofe of forcft trees ; allotting alfo fome of 
the dbmeftic fervices as fruit-trees in gardens 
and orchards, as before obferved, principally 
as ftandards, or fome occafionally in efpaliers, 
3cc. and, in both of which, planted and ma- 
naged fimilarly as advifed for apple and pear- 
trees ; permitting the ftandards to fhoot freely 
above into full heads ; the. others- regulate ac- 
cording to their order of training and in due 
time they will produce plentiful crops of 
fruit annually to gather in autumn ; obferving 
generally, in gathering this fruit for the table, 
it is proper to. lay fome in the fruitery, &c. 
a little time to mellow, foft and tender; in 
which ftate it becomes eatable, of an agreea- 
ble rafte and flavour ; and in the final gather- 
ing of the whole in October, &c. the bunches 
of fruit being depofited in a fimilar manner, 
they will mellow gradually for eating in No- 
vember and December. 

SOUP HERBS. 

Many forts of herbaceous vegetables,, of 
the culinary tribe, are in great cftimation for 
the improvement of loops, 6cc. a lift of which, 
collected under this head* will ferve to a flirt 
the memory in furnilhing the garden with the 
proper forts ; remarking, that under the tie- 
nomination of Soup Herbs, may alio be un- 
derftood all the forts of Pot-herbs tiled occa- 
fionally in foups and broths, &c. and in which 
are alio included fevcral forts ufed likewife as 
fal lad herbs. 

In fome families a great variety of Soup or 
Pot-herbs are occafionally required, and in 
others a few only of the common forts are 
tiled, fo that every kitchen-garden ou^ht to be 
f'urnifhed accordingly with the- proper forts. 



The following is, therefore, a lift of the 
principal forts occafionally ufed as foup-herbs, 
&c. feveral of which, however, are alfo em- 
ployed in various other culinary ufes, fallads/ 
- &c. as well as for foups. Celery — Endive- 
Leeks— Lettuce — Spinach- Green and White 
Beet— Chard Beet— Orach— -Borage— Buglofs 
—Burnet— Chervil— Sorrel — Parfley— Cori^ 
ander — Pot-Marigold— Thyme —Winter Sa- 
vory — Summer Savory — Pot or Winter Mar- 
joram — SweetMarjoram — Spear-Mint — Tar- 
ragon — Bafil — Love-Apple, or Tomatoes.: 

In all of which,. except the Marigold .and 
Love-Apple,. the leaves are the only ufefal 
parts ; but'in the Marigold the flowers' are die 
only part ufed, and in Love-Apple the fruit;, 
remarking, likewife, that all the forts, but 
the laft two of the lift, (Bafil and Love-Apple) 
are of a hardy temperature, and may be eafily 
raifed in the natural ground ; and the greater 
part are biennials and annuals, that require 
to be annually raifed from feed; but the 
Thyme, Winter Savory, Pot or Winter Mar- 
joram, Sorrel, Mint, Burnet, and Tarragon, are 
-perennials of many years'duration, being raifed 
fome both by feeds and.flips, others principally 
by flips and the Bafil and Love-Apple, being 
tender annuals, require to be raifed from feed 
in a hot-bed. See the culture of all the;forte 
under their refpeftive genera. 

But the moft prevailing Soup or Pot-herbs, : 
:of the above lift, for general ufe,.are, Celery, .. 
Endive, Leeks, Spinach, Beet, Parfley, Cher- ■ 
vil, Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Spear- 
Mint. 

However, the particular merit of the dif- 
ferent forts, together with the pioper culture,., 
is fully exhibited, each under its proper head. , 

SOWING OF SEEDS. 

Different methods of fowing Seeds are 
pra&ifcd occafionally, as different forts rer 
quire, and according to. different pra&itionr 
ers fuch as broad-can fowing and raking-in, 
— drill-fowing, — bedding-in-rfowing, &c, 

Br-oad-cast Sowing, &c. — This is the 
moft common and expeditions' method of low* 
ing in practice, particularly in the kitchen* 
garden, both for many of the principal crops • 
to remain, and for. tranfplantation ; and is per* 
formed by. fowing die Seed with. a fjueading. 
call evenly all. over the Airfare, of the ..ground, . 
either in one continued plat, or divided into- 
beds, which is immediately raked with a large 
rake to bury all the feeds a due depth in the 
earth,- fome requiring to he rakal in as- light', 
as poflible, others half an inch or an inch or . 
more deep, ac cording to their lize, &c.\ . 

In preparing for this method of .lowing, the 
ground is previoully digged in the common - 
wav, making the furface level with the fnadc 
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as you go on ; no occafion, however, 
break the furface very fine, nor rake it, only 
breaking all lumpy clods, and forming it even 
with the fpade, as juft obferved, and leave it 
a little roughifb, more or "lefs, in proportion 
tothefize of the Seeds, that, in raking them in, 
they may be more effectually buried a proper 
depth for germination ; obferving, for the 
general part, that the ground fhould be (own 
whilft frelh ftinred, before the furface is ren- 
dered either too dry and hard by the fun and 
wind, or made wet by rain, but when it is 
fo moderately dry as not to clog to the feet or 
rake, and that it will readily fall under the 
rake in raking in the Seed. 

Ail broad-caft Sowing fhould generally be 
perfonned in dry weather, more particularly 
all early lowing m winter and fpring ; but in 

hot weather, in fummer and autumn, it may I cially when we intend fowmg them bed and 
often be eligible to take advantage of fowing bed Separately, or narrow borders, and other 



pra&ifed in fowing" com in the open fields, 
prcvioufly flopping out the ground in breaks, 
or certain widths, as a guide to fow with the 
greater regularity ; fo proceeding with the 
fowing along each fpace with a regular ftep 
and caff, giving the hand a proper fweeping 
cant forward, fully expanded at the delivery 
of the Seeds, making them fpread abroad 
evenly in every part ; and thus proceed up 
one fpace and down another till finifhed ; 
which method . of Broad-caft fowing is prac- 
tifed in large kitchen grounds in fowing any 
conGderable fpace in one continued plat, as 
obferved above. 

!ut in the other cafe, (fowing clofe-hand- 
ed) it is practifed occafionally, both in fowing 
large continued plats of ground, and narrow 
beds, &c. but more generally the latter ; efpe- 



immediately after a fhower or moderate rain. 

After, however, having digged the ground 
as above, die Seeds are then to be fown 
broad caft, all over the furface, either in one 
continued plat, and raked in as before re- 
marked ; or the ground may be previoufly 
Hepped out into four or five feet wide beds, 
with fmall alleys between bed and bed, then 
fowing the feed on each bed feparately, or, on 
particular occalions, may firft fow the ground 
broad-caft, as above, and afterwards mark the 
ground out in beds, as aforefaid, paring up the 
earth of the alleys an inch or two deep, fpread 
it over the beds, and rake them evenly length- 
ways. The laying out the ground in beds 
may, in fome cafes, be the mod eligible way ; 
i'uch for example, if wet ground that cannot 
bear treading, we can Hand in the alleys both 
to fow the Seed and rake it in, without tram- 
pling the beds ; and when weeding and water- 
ing becomes necefTary, can alfo ltand in the 
alleys to perform thole works ; likewife to 
cull and gather the produce, or tranfplant 
where ncceffary; however, in kitchen-gar- 
ciens, where ground is fcarcc, or that it is of 
importance to make the mod of every part of 
the ground, as well as ufethc molt expeditious 
method of fowing poffiblc, the broad-caft 
fowing all over the furface, in one continued 
plat, as above obferved, may be the more eli- 
gible practice, efpccially in large grounds, 
tor the main crops of carrots, paifueps, tur- 
ncps, onions, lecks, fpinach, lettuce, radish- 
es, &c. 

As to the method of fowing the Seed in 
the Broad-caft way, it is effected occafion- 
ally both with an open and locked hand. 

In the former cafe (fowing open-handed) 
it is performed by delivering the Seeds with 
an open hand, and broad- Iprcadinjr caft, as 



fmall plats of ground, we commonly fow or 
deliver the Seeds with a locked or clofe hand, 
difcharging them from between the fore-fin- 
ger and thumb, opening or pinching the 
thumb more or lefs, according to the fize and 
nature of the Seeds, and thicknefs they re- 
quire to be fown, giving the hand a fort of 
jerking turn, or cant forward at the delivery, 
to caule the Seeds to fpread regularly^ 

As foon as the feeds are fown in either of 
the above methods of fowing, let them be di- 
rectly raked in before the furface of theground 
is rendered either too dry by die fun and 
wind, or made wet by rain, if likely to hap- 
pen ; obferve as below. 

But previous to the raking in the Seeds 
fown broad-caft on the general furface in 
one continued fpace, as above, that if the 
ground is loofe, light, and dry, and a dry fea- 
bn, it is advifable immediately, after fowing, 
to tread them in evenly by treading the ground 
all over light and regularly with the feet; it 
being more particularly ncceffary in light 
loofe ground in the above Broad-caft Sowing, 
which not only fettles the Seeds, fo as to be 
more effectually buried all an eligible regular 
depth in the raking, but alfo fettles the ground 
evenly in every part, as that when we ftand 
thereon to rake in the Seeds, the feet will not 
link in holes, as would be the cafe at every 
Hep in light ground, if not prcvioufly trod- 
den; it alio prevents the drought of the fpring 
from penetrating too freely : but, indeed, if 
the ground is laid out in beds, wc may cither 
tread in the Seeds or not, as wc may readily 
ftand in the alleys to rake them in without 
trampling the beds; which, in wcttifh ground 
in particular, may be the more eligible prac- 
tice ; however, even in the fowing in beds 
immediately on the furface, as above, in ve- 
ry 
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ry.lightloofe foils, with a dry fur&ce and dry 
feafon, it is eligible enough to tread in the 
Seed, previous to raking the ground after flow- 
ing ; and it may alfo fometimes be proper to 
pare up the lofe earth of the alleys an inch or 
two deep, and fpread it thinly over, the fur- 
face ; observing in general, that the work of 
treading in the Seeds, in both the above me- 
thods of fowing, is performed with the feet 
nearly clofe together, taking fhort regular 
fteps, treading the furface lightly all over, 
once in a place, with but fmall fpaces be- 
tween the fteppings. 

Directly after Sowing the Seeds, as above, 
let the ground be regularly raked over to co- 
ver all the feeds effectually a proper depth, 
ufing a large or good middling rake for this 
purpofe (fee Rake) ; being careful to rake 
very regularly, not to draw the earth and 
Seed in heaps, raking only once or twice in a 
place ; which is generally fufficient, efpeci- 
ally where the Seed has been previoufly trod- 
den down in the above manner ; taking care, 
however, to perform irfo effectually as to 
bury all the Seeds properly : and as you ad- 
vance in the raking, trim off lightly all large 
ftones, hard lumpy clods, and rubbi'fh. 

Obferving, fome Seeds require to be raked 
in as lightly as poffible, fuch as all the very 
fmall Seeds ; others require to be a quarter or 
half an inch deep, others a whole inch or 
more ; fo ufe fmaller or larger rakes accord- 
ingly. See Rake. 

. The above methods of Broad-caft Sowing 
and raking in, both in large fpaces, and in 
beds, borders, &c. may be practifed to nu- 
merous forts of Seeds, particularly the greater 
part of the efculents of the kitchen-garden, 
numerous flower feeds and others, as is ge- 
nerally hinted in their culture ; and, being 
the'moft ready and expeditious mode of Sow- 
ing, is proper for general practice, cfpccially 
in cxtcnGve grounds, except for fome par- 
ticular forts of Seeds that require to be fown 
either in drills or by bedding in, as directed 
below; which is particularifed in treating of 
thc**cfpcctivc plants in their proper places. 

But in many of the cxtcnfivc market kit- 
chen-gardens, where they fow large tracts of 
ground at once, inftcad of raking in the Seed 
fown in the Broad-calt way immediately on 
the furface, they, for the fake of expedition 
and cheapnefs, have light fliort-tined harrows 
to draw with men,, with which they harrow i 
in the Seeds ; and fometimes in light dry I 
ground, and a dry furface, they afterwards < 
roll the ground with a light wooden roller, to < 
dofc and fmooth the fuiiuce ovci the Seeds i 



more effectually, performing it when the fur- 
face is a little dried fo as not to adhere to the 
roller. ; _ 

And in the large garden-farms in fields, 
where they commonly plough and harrow the 
ground for the reception of Seeds, they prac- 
tife only the Broad-caft Sowing in continued 
tracts for almoftall their efculent feeds, except 
for peas, beans, and kidney-beans ; the ground 
being prepared by ploughing, and afterwards 
rough-harrowed, to fmooth the furface mo- 
derately, the feeds are then fown broad-caft, 
in the fpreading open-handed manner, and 
then harrowed in either with a light fhort-. 
toothed horfe-harrow, or harrowed in" with " 
men for particular crops; then, if very dry 
; weather, roll the furface afterwards with a 
wooden roller, drawn alfo by horfes, Sec. to 
fmooth the furface, as aforefaid. 

Drill Sowing. — This method of Sowing 
is neceffary for many forts of feeds, both efcu- 
lents, flowers, and tree and fhrub kinds in the 
nurfery, both for the plants to remain where 
fown, and for tranfplantation, and is per- 
formed by drawing drills with an hoe, from a 
quarter or half an inch, to two or three inches 
deep, according to the fizes and forts of feeds, 
which being fown evenly along the bottom of 
the drill," the earth is drawn evenly over them 
with a hoe or rake, the depths as above, and 
the furface lightly raked fmooth. 

As to the forts of feeds that may be fown 
in drills, numerous forts may with propriety 
be fown in that method, but is particularly eli- 
gible for many large kinds, fuch as peas, beans, 
kidney-beans, and many large kinds of tree 
and Ihrub feeds, nuts, and berries; it being 
not only the molt ready method of committing 
thofe large feeds to the ground the proper 
depth ; but being fown in rows at a diltance, 
belt fuits the nature of growth of many forts 
of plants, and their method of culture. Many 
kinds of fmall feeds-are the moll conveniently 
fown and cultivated in drills, fuch as feveral 
of the kitchen garden plants, as parfley, chervil, 
coriander, all the forts of fmall-fallading, and 
fometimes fpinach, beet, ecc. alio fome of the 
aroma tics when dcligned as edgings, or alfo 
occalionally in rows'iu beds, both to remain 
and for tranlplanting, — fuch as thyme, favory, 
hytTop, 'and the like, which is generally men- 
tioned in treating of their culture ; likewife 
many forts of flower-feeds are the moll com- 
modioully fown in drills, both whendefigned for 
tranfplantation, and fometimes to remain, as is 
exhibited under their proper genera : but many 
of the tree and ihrub feeds, in particular, are 
the moll conveniently fown in drills: all of 
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■which is properly noticed under the genera of 
the refpe6Hve forts. 

For by Sowing in .Drills, to all fuch plants 
as admit of it, proves not only aneligible me- 
thod of fowing to burv all the feeds regularly 
an equal depth ; but the drills being at fome 
diftance from one another, admits the fun, 
air, and rains more effectually to the plants, 
and gives them a greater fcope of growth, 
than fuch as are fown broad-caft, or promif- 
cuoufly all over the furface.'but admits alfo of 
introducing a hoe between the drills to hoe 
down weeds and loofen the foil ; which al- 
ways proves a mod beneficial culture. 

"The method of drill-fowing is both eafy and 
expeditious: in gardens it is performed by. 
drawing the drills with a common drawing- 
hoe, large or fmall, in proportion to the forts 
of feeds to be fown, generally fetting a line as 
a guide to draw the drills (traight, which, as 
before obferved, are drawn of different depths, 
from a quarter or half an inch to two or three 
deep, as the forts and lizes of feed may re- 
quire, and at proportionable diflances, from 
three or four inches to fo many feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants ; aH of which 
particulars are always noted in the culture of 
the refpettive forts, ranged under their proper 
heads. 

The general method of drawing of drills 
for the reception of feeds is with a common 
drawing-hoe, as before noticed, fometimes 
with a large hoe, and fometimes a middling 
or fmall hoc, according to the fi7.c of the drill 
required, fize and nature of the feeds; draw- 
ing the drill mod generally with the corner 
of the hoe, efpecially for larger feeds, and 
fometimes with the edge of the hoe flat-ways 
or horizontally ; but tor large feeds, fuch as 
peas, kidney-beans, many of the nut kinds, 
and many other large feeds both of trees, 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, require a deep 
angular drill, drawn with the coiner of the 
hoe, tinning the edge clofe to the line, fo 
draw the drill along with an angular bottom 
cvenlv the depth required, the earth remain- 
ing cfofe along the tide of the drill, ready for 
turning in again over the feeds ; but where 
fiat or (hallow drills are required for fmaller 
fieds, it mav, in many cafes of fomc parti- 
cular forts, be more eligible to draw the drill 
with the hoe flat-ways, holding the edge in 
a horizontal pofition, as before obferved, 
drawing the drill along with a flat bottom 
evenly the whole width of the hoe, the proper 
depth, fuitablc to the forts of feeds intended to 
be fo fown. 

Sometime*, when very fmall drills are re- 
quired for fomc particular fme or fmall feeds, 



to be Town in a bed, border, or hot-bei,' 
&c. wc draw them with the -end of the fin- 
gers, or with the end of a fmall flat ftiek. 

Having, however, drawn the drills in either 
of the above methods, the feeds fhould gene- 
rally be fown and covered in directly, if the 
ground is dry and in good order : but if the 
loil is wet, efpecially at an early fea,fon, it 
may be proper to fuffer the drills, to lie open 
expofed to the fun and air an hour or two, or 
more, to dry a little, particularly for tender 
feeds in early fowings, in the full ground, as 
juft above obferved, fuch as kidney-beans, &c. 

As to the method of fowing in the drills, 
it is performed for the general part with a 
locked or clofe hand, difcharging the feeds 
from between the fore-finger and thumb, as 
before related, fcattering the feeds evenly 
along the bottom of the (drill, fome forts re- 
quiring to be fown thinly juft along the mid- 
dle, fuch as in the angular drills drawn 
corner-ways of the hoc, for peas and many 
other larger feeds : alfo fometimes for fmaller 
feeds when intended for edgings ; but in the 
fhallow flat-bottomed drills it is generally in- 
tended for the feeds to he fcattered'evenly the 
whole width of the drill, thicker or thinner 
according to the nature of growth of their re - 
fpe£tive plants, fometimes to remain, and in 
fome forts for tranfplanting ; proper hints of 
which are generally exhibited in their culture, 
obferving to cover in the feeds generally as 
foon as fown, as already hinted, raking or 
hoeing the earth evenly over them, juft the 
depth of the drills. 

Remarking, the work of covering, or turn- 
ing in the earth in the drills over the feeds, may 
be performed occalionally both with the rake, 
hoc, and feet ; but the rake or hoe is the moft 
eligible for general practice for all fmaller 
feeds, drawing the earth evenly into the drills 
a regular depth fully to the depth of the drill, 
whether deep or Ihallow ; however as to peas, 
beam, kidney-beans, and the like larger feeds 'in 
huge drills at wide diflances, they arc often 
covered in with the feet, by Hipping them 
lightly along each fide of the drill alternately, 
turning the earth evenly in over the feeds ; 
but generally for all fmall feeds in clofe drills, 
it is proper to cover in with the rake or hoc, 
fometimes tiling the teeth of the rake, and 
fometimes the back occalionally, as it fhull 
lecm mod convenient; obferving that as foon 
as the drills are covered in by cither of the 
methods, let the furfacc be lightly trimmed 
along with the rake, to fmooth it and clear off 
large Honrs, &c. 

In the hnfb.mdrv Drill Sowing, the drills 
arc generally drawn with the drill plough by 
horfes, 
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Tjorfes, which effects that work" very expcdi- 
tipufly, and for fome feeds is fo contrived as 
to draw the drills, fow the feed, and cover 
them in all at the fame time. 

Bedding-in Sowing. — This is another 
fort of broad-cafl Sowing in beds, becaufe the 
feeds are fown all over the furface, butr in a, 
different way from the above mentioned 
this method the ground being digged and 
formed into four or five feet-wide beds, with 
alleys, a fpade width or more between bed and 
bed, and the earth being drawn off the top of 
the bed with a rake or fpade half an inch or 
an inch or more deep into the alley, the feed 
is then fown all over the furface of the bed 
which done, the earth in the alley is imme- 
diately, either with a rake, diawn fpreadingly 
upon the bed again over the feeds the fame 
depth, or fpread over with a fpade Cmilarly, 
and die furface raked fmooth. 

This mode of fowing is often pradtifed in 
the nurferies, efpecially in fowing fome large 
forts of feeds, and others occalionally, but 
not very frequently in kitchen-gardens, ex- 
cept in fome parts of the North ; it is not fo 
expeditious as the broad-caft Sowing, but is 
neverthelefs very proper for many forts of fmall 
feeds, and many forts of the tree and flirub 
kind, being a very regular method of Sowing 1 
, fo as to cover all the feeds an equal depth, and 
' is performed two or three different ways, fuch 
as. by rake', by fpade, and by fitting. 
' In performing it by the fake, the ground 
is digged in the common way, raking the fur- 
face as you go on, every eight or ten feet, 
{landing on the undug ground to perform the 
raking ; and when the plat of ground is thus 
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fmooth, and clear off (tones and harif clods, as 
on former occafions. 

In fome places this method is pradtifed al- 
moft in general in fowing all forts of fmall 
feeds, and by many preferred as a very eligi- 
ble method of broad-caft fowing, fo as to 
cover all the feeds evenly an equal depth ; it, 
however, is not near fo expeditious for large 
grounds as the common broad-caft Sowing 
and raking in. 

However, thofe that are ufed to this me- 
thod of Sowing rid it off a great pace ; fome- 
times two or three hands being employed on 
the fame work, one fhoves the earth from oft' 
the bed, another follows immediately after 
with the fowing, and this followed directly 
by a third, draws the earth over the feed, and 
fo proceed bed and bed. 

But nearly the fame method of fowing is 
alfo fomctim.es performed with the rake and 
fpade together, particularly when intended to 
fow any larger feeds a good depth, ufing the 
rake to fhove or rake the earth from off the 
bed, into the alleys ; or if it cannot be conve- 
niently performed with the rake a proper 
depth, it is effected with the fpade, trimming 
or paring the earth evenly off the furface, in- 
to the alleys ; then fow the feeds all over the 
furface as before, and if they are of the larger 
berry, nut, or ftone kind, or anyother large feed, 
previous to covering them, prefs or pat them 
all evenly down into the earth, with the back 
of the fpade ; and then, either with the rake 
or fpade, fpread the earth out of the alleys 
evenly over them ; though if it is a deep co- 
hering, efpecially if taken off with the fpade, 
t is mofl eligible to ufe the fame implement 
in returning it, being careful to fpread it even- 
ly to cover the feeds all equally a proper depth, 
fmoothing the furface with the rake. 

Another method fometimes pradtifed in 
Bedding-in Sowing any common large feeds 
is, the ground being laid out in beds unraked, 
the feeds is fown on the furface, and with the 
rake flrike it a little into the earth, then with 
the fpade pare the alley, and call: the earth 
evenly over the bed, half an inch, or an inch 
or more deep, as may he required, and rake 
the furface even. This is alio fometimes de~ 
lignedly pradtifed in wettifh ground, at an ear- 
ly feafon, when it does not readily admit of 
treading or raking. And by deepening the al- 
leys, and railing the beds, it drains the moif- 
ture from the furface. 

The method of Bedding-in Sowing by fift- 
... D p , as formerly mentioned, is fometimes 
pradtifed for feveral fmall or, light feeds of a 
more delicate nature, that require a very 
light covering of the earth when fown., So iji 
b 6 T orJir 



digged and raked, mark it out into four-feet, 
wide beds with moderate alleys between bed 
and bed ; then having a large rake, turning 
the teeth upwards, and with the back thereof 
fhove the earth evenly from off the furface of 
the bed, a quarter or half an inch to an inch or 
more deep, as may be required, into the op- 
pofitc alley in a little ridge all the way along; 
this done, fow the feed evenly all over the 
furface of the bed, then directly with the rake 
turned the right way, teeth downward, pro- 
ceed to draw the ridge *of earth out of the al- 
ley over the feed, finking the teeth of the rake 
fraartly down on the farther fide of the ridge 
of earth, and drawing it toward wuh a kind 
of jerk, make the earth fpread evenly over the 
feed quite from otic fide of the bed to the 
other, proceeding in that maimer, drawing 
one ftrokc after another to the end of the bed; 
then proceed to the next in the lame manner, 
and fo continue bed and bed till all is finifhcd; 
then with a light rake gently trim the lurfacc 
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order to "bury them as fhallow as poflible, 
covering them in, by fifting fine earth over 
them out of a wire or chip fieve. Previous to 
Sowing fuch Seed, the furface of the bed, &c. 
is raked fine ; then either (hove the earth 
thinly off the furface of the bed with the back 
of the nike into the alley, making the fur- 
face as fmooth as poflible, and then fow the 
feed, fmooth it down lightly with the fpade, 
and fift the earth in the alley evenly over it, 
fome very fmnll forts only juft covered, not 
more than half a quarter or a quarter of an 
inch deep ; or fometimes the furface being 
only raked as fmooth as may be, without 
drawing off the earth as above, or fometimes 
alio lightly fmoothed with the back of the 
fpade, then fow the feed, and let fome loofe 
fine earth from the alley, or fome brought tor 
the purpofe, in a wheel-barrow, be fitted thinly 
over it, as juft above-mentioned. 
SPADE. 

A fpade is the mod ufeful garden imple- 
ment for digging, and preparing the foil for 
the reception of all forts of feeds and plants. 

There are feveral forts and fi2es of fpades 
occafionally ufed, though the common large 
digging Spade is, in moft places, almoft com- 
monly ufed for all kinds of digging and Spade- 
work, which however, in many inftances, 
cannot be fo conveniently ufed as a middling 
or fmall Spade ; it is therefore eligible for 
every general garden to be furniilied with 
three different fizes of Spades, to fuit every 
department of gardening the more commo- 
dioufly, fuch as the common large digging 
Spade, for all common digging and Spade- 
work as above obferved, and a middling, and 
a fmall Spade for digging particular narrow 
compartments, and digging between fmall 
plants clofely placed in beds and borders, &c. 
and in many other occafions. — See each as be- 
low. 

Common digging Spade, &c. — This is dc- 
figned for all common digging, and trenching 
of ground, and all kinds of ftrong Spade- 
work ; fo is of the largcft frze, being generally 
from fourteen to fifteen inches long in the 
plate, and nine broad, narrowing gradu- 
ally half an inch, or an inch lefs at the bot- 
tom. Though in fome of the kitchen gar- 
dens about London, where the ground is light 
and deep, they ufe fpades full fifteen inches 
long in the plate ; however, for the general 
parr, a Spado of fourteen inches by eight or nine 
wide, proves the moft handy fizc for all com- 
mon digging in every diftn£l of gardening: 
but as they are made of different lizcs, from 
twelve or fourteen to fixtcen inches long in 
the plate, as afortfaid, fo evciy one may fuit 



himfelf according to the depth and nature of 
his foil, and method of working. 

Middling Spade. — Being as to fize about a 
foot long in the plate, and feven or eight 
inches broad ; which will prove very ufeful in 
light work, and in digging any fmall compart- 
ments, and between rows of fmall plants ; al- 
fo in flower beds, and borders ; likewife in 
ftirring, and frefh earthing the furface of 
beds occafionally, between clofe-placed plants 
of long ftanding j planting and tranfplanting 
many forts, both in the ground, and in pots, 
and for many other forts qf light Spade-work. 

Small Spade. —The fiee eight or nine inches 
long in the plate, and five wide, and is con- 
venient in pointing up or flight digging, and. 
in frefti loofening the furface between clofe- 
placed fmall plants, in beds and borders, &c. 
where none of the two former Spades can be 
readily introduced ; likewife is ufeful inplajnt- 
ing and potting many forts of fmall plants, tak-*- 
ing up fmall roots, and other light purpofes. 
occafionally. 

Proper garden Spades have the plate wholly 
of iron, not above a quarter of an inch thick 
upward, growing gradually thinner from the 
middle downward ; the tree or handle being 
generally of aih, about two feet long, and an 
inch and half thick, with a firm open handle 
at top, formed out of the folid wood, juft big 
enough to admit of taking ready hold, one 
hand at top, and the other below. 

Small Narrow Spade. — Having the plate 
about feven inches long, by three and a 
half or four wide ; and is very ufeful in fmall 
compartments of beds, borders, &c. contain- 
ing fome particular clofe-placed, fmall plants 
of flowers, and others, both in occafionally 
flightly digging, or loofening the earth be- 
tween them with greater care and effect, than 
a larger fixed fpade ; alfo fometimes in fimilar 
compartments in occafionally trimming round 
the bottom part of fome draggling fibrous- 
rooted plants ; and is often ufeful in taking up 
and tranfplanting fmall plants, and taking off 
root oft- fets and flips, in particular forts, in 
which a larger Spaxle would not be fo com- 
modioufly handy. 

Semicircular, or feooped Spade. — Befidcs 
the forts of fpades abovemcntioncd, there is 
alfo another fort, of a fmallilh fizc, having 
the plate made fcmicircular like a feooped 
garden-trowel, and is very ufeful in taking up 
Imall plants with balls of c'ailh, toprefcrve the 
ball more firmly about the roots. 

All the forts of Spades are fold by moft of 
the nuifcry and fecdfinen, and by the iron- 
mongers ; the prices being according to the 
lizcs, from five (hillings to half a crown; fo 
8 that 
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that the whole price bf a fet of fpades is but 
trifling. 

SPADICEUS fos, {horn fpadix) a flower, 
or an aggregate of flowers, produced on that 
particular receptacle called a fpadix, which is 
protruded from a fort of calyx called a fpatha 
or (heath, as in Narcijus, Amaryllis, fnow- 
drop, &c. See Spadix, Spatha, and Spa- 

THACE.5. 

Many of the bulbous and tuberous rooted 
tribe, produce Spadiceous Flowers, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Amaryllis, or lily daf- 
fodil, Guernfey lily, &c. — Allium, garlick, 
onion, leek, &c. — Crocus, all the varieties. 
— Colchicum, meadow faflron. — NarciJJiis,daf- 
fodil ; jonquils, &c. — Galanthus, fnow-drop. 
— Leucojum, greater fnow-drop. — Arum, 

wake-robin, &c. Calla, Ethiopian Arum. 

— Orchis, fool-ftones, &c. — Satyr turn, bee- 
flower. — Ophrys, twy-blade. — Dracontium, 
dragon-plant. — Hamanthus, blood-flower. — 
Crbmm, Afphodel lily. — Pancratium, fea-daf- 
fodil, &c. all of which are perennials, fend- 
ing up ftalks annually, terminated at top by 
that kind of calyx denominated a fpatha, in- 
clofing a fpadix of flowers, and after obtain- 
ing a certain growth, the fpatha or (heath 
burftS:open, ana protrudes the fpadix, fupport- 
ing fometimes but one or few flowers, and 
fometimes many. See Spadix. 

Many of the above plants are fomewhat of 
the liliaceous tribe, or nearly allied thereto in 
their habit and ftru£rure ; diftinguifhed how- 
ever, from others of the liliaceous tribe of 
plants by their fpatha, out of which, the fpadix 
of flowers is protruded; the other liliaceous 
kinds, having no fpatha or any other fort of 
calyx ; fuch as the White, and Orange Lily, 
Martagons, Crown-imperial, Tulip, Tube- 
rofej &c. 

SPADIX. 

The particular receptacle and pedicles of 
fpadiceous or fpathaceous flowers above de- 
fcribed, being protruded out of that kind of 
calyx, called a fpatha ; and lultains from one 
to many flowers, as in Narciffus, &c. See 
Spatha. 

The Spadix was originally applied to palms 
only, but it is now extended to all recepta- 
cles and pedicles of flowers, whether (ingle 
or aggregate, that have a fpatha or /heath for 
their calyx ; which kind ot calyx being in form 
of a fheath or fcabbard, burfts lengthways 
and protrudes the Spadix. Sec Spatha. 

SPART1UM, Broom. 

Confifls of fhrubby flexible plants, of the 
deciduous and evergreen tribe, both hardy and 
tender, for diverfifying the pleafurc-groimd, 
and green-houfe collections ; all ot upright 
moderate growth, with long rufh-likc (hoots, 



thinly garnifhed v/ith trifoliate", and fin'gle 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and numerous papiliona- 
ceous flowers. 

. Clafs and order, Diadelphia Becandria. 

CharacJers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubulous, heart-fbaped, with a (horr. margin, 
haying five (mall denticles. Corolla is pa- 
pilionaceous, with five petals, confiding of a 
large obcordated, wholly reflected vexillum, 
two oblong-oval wings (horter than the ftand- 
ard, "annexed to the filaments, and a dipeta- 
lous, oblong, hairy carina, fituated below the 
wings. Stamina, ten unequal, diadelphous 
filaments, with oblong antheras. PrsTiL- 
lum, an oblong hairy germen, awl-fliaped, 
riiing ftyle, having an oblong hairy ftigrna. 
Pericarpium, a long, cylindric, obtufe, bi- 
valvous, unilocular pod, containing roundifh 
feeds. 

There are many fpecies in this genus, all 
of fhrubby growth : the firft of which grows 
wild abundantly in England, &c. all the 
others are exotics, chiefly from Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and other fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and the Levant; about fix or feven 
fpecies are retained in our gardens as flower- 
ing-fhrubs, for variety and ornament in the 
fhrubbery and green-houfe collection. Some 
of them being very hardy, others fomewhat 
tender, requiring flicker of a green-houfe in 
fevere winters. 

Hardy Kinds. 
About three or four fpecies are hardier than 
the reft, and fucceed in the open ground'in all 
weathers the year round ; the firft of which is 
our common Englifh Broom, and the others 
are originally from abroad, the countries a- 
bove- mentioned. 

I. Spartium fcoparhm. 
(Sweeping Befo'm Broom)— or Common Eng- 
UJJi Broom.] Rifes with a (hrubby flexible 
ftem, and numerous, angular, fmooth, green, 
flexible branches, five or fix feet high ; ter- 
nate and fingle leaves; and numerous bright- 
yellow flowers all along the fides of the young 
branches in May and June, fucceeded by 
plenty of ripe feed in Autumn. 

This plant grows wild in fterile grounds 
in England, and moft parts of Europe, and 
not very commonly admitted into gardens, 
:>n!y in'fome cxtenlive fhrubberics, for the 
rarjcty of its Angular growth, and conspicu- 
ous bloom of (lowers. In the country it be- 
ing made into befoms, thence denominated 
Brooms; hence the name Spartium feoparium, 
Sweeping Broom. 
2. Spartium Junccum. 
Ru/hy Spartium, or Common Yellow Sfiv:i//j 
Broom.'] Rifes with a fhrubby ftem, and cylm- 
dric,oppolitc,fiexible,riUh-likc,grmi branches 
6 T i eight, 
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eight of ten feet high ; fmall lanceolate leaves ; 
and the tops of the branches florifcrous, being- 
terminated by loofe fpikcsof large yellow flow- 
ers, from July till September, fucceeded by 
plenty of feeds in autumn. 

Variety.] Double-flowered Spanifh Broom ; 
producing large full double-flowers, but no 
feed. . 

5. Spartium radiatum. 

Starry Italian Broom.] Grows two or three 
feet high, with numerous anguiar oppofiie 
branches all around, affuming a bufhy growth ; 
ternate, linear, clofe-fitting, oppofite leaves, 
having the folioles fpreading round the (talks 
in a radius ; and clutters of yellow flowers at 
the ends of the branches, appearing in June 
and July. 

Of the above three fpecies, the two latter 
are the moft commonly cultivated, having 
been long refidents of our fhubberies : ail three, 
however, fucceed any where, producing a- 
bundance of flowers and feed annually ; and 
from the fcattered, or felf-fown feeds, many 
young plants often rife without care, the fol- 
lowing fpring. 

Tenderer Kinds. 
The following forts being rather of a more 
tender nature, efpecially while young, are 
often potted, and treated as green-houfe plants; 
yet they moftly ftand our moderately (harp 
-winters, tolerably in the full ground ; it is, 
however, proper to pot fome for fhelter in 
winter, and plant fome in the full ground in a 
warm fituation, to take their chance. 

4. Spartium mcr.ofpermum. 
Single-Jecded, White Spanijh Broom.] Grows 

fix or eight feet high, with numerous angular, 
rufh-fhaped, filvcry branches; fmall ipear- 
fhaped leaves ; and lateral clufters of nume- 
rous white flowers along the fides of the 
branches, in July and Auguft; fuccccdcd by 
pods containing a iingle feed only. 

Variety.] With yellow flowcis. 

This fpecies being moderately hardy, is 
very commonly planted in the open fhrub- 
beries, as an ornamental flowering fhrub ; it 
is however proper to retain fome alio in pots, 
especially while young, to have occaliona! 
Inciter from fevcrc frolh 

5. a rt 1 v. M fpinofum. 

Spimus Italian Maritime lit am, or Prickly 
Cytij'm.] Grows rive or fix feet high, with 
angular Mender branches, armed with fpines ; 
ternate, thinly placed leaves, and clufters of 
bright-yellow flowers at the ends of the 
branches, in June and July. 

6. Sparticm Srorp'ius! 

Spreading J'rhkly Spunijh Broom.] Hath 
7 



fpreading fpinous branches, oval leaves, an£ 
largifh yellow flowers, in July and Auguft.. 

7. Spartium angulatttm. 

Angulattd Eajiertt Broom.] Grows fix or' 
eight feet high, with numerous fexangular 
branches, garnifhed with iingle and ternate 
leaves; and the tops of the branches florifer- 
ous, being terminated by loofe fpikes of pale- 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. 

S. Spartium fphcrocarpum. — Spherical- 
fruited Spanifh Broom. 

9. Spartium complicaium — Complicated. 
Montpelicr Broom. 

All the above fpecies of Spartium rife with, 
fhrubhy durable flcms and branches, moftly 
of a flexible nature, the branches in particular 
being very flender and pliable, producing long 
rufhy green (hoots, generally, however, af- 
fuming an erec~t growth ; the leaves generally 
fmall, and thinly placed, and the flowers mo- 
derately large and confpicuous, all of the pa-~ 
pilionaceous or butterfly kind, with five petals,, 
as in the Charaflers, and moftly of a flrong. 
agreeable odour ; fucceeded by long cylindri- 
cal leguminous feed-pods, ripening in autumn: 
though fome of the foreign forts do not always, 
ripen plentifully in England, but are obtained 
in abundance from Spain, Portugal, and 
countries adjacent. 

They all grow naturally in moft of the 
fouthern parts of Europe ; and the firft fort, 
Spartium Jcoparium, alfo in great abundance 
in this country, in barren uncultivated lands,, 
often proving a moft troublefomc plant to ex- 
tirpate in grounds intended for cultivation. 

As to the merit of all thefe fhrubs, in gar- 
dening they may be all employed as flovycring 
fhrubs, or furniture to embcllifh the fhrub- 
bery compartments ; the Common Spanifh 
Broom, Radiated, and Monofpcrmous kinds,. 
&c. particulaily, arc the moft common forts 
in the Englifh gardens ; and the Spartium Jco- 
parium is alfo often thinly intcrfperfed in ex- 
tenfive (hrubbcrics, to increafe the variety: 
but all the fpecies, both hardy and tenderer 
kinds,, may he exhibited in the (hrubbcry plan- 
tations ; being careful, however, to flation the 
tenderer forts in the warmeft (ituations, to 
take their chance of all weathers the year round, 
in common with the hardieft kinds. 

It is, however, alfo proper to have fome of 
the tenderer kinds always in pots, to be treat- 
ed as green-houfe exotics, for the greater cer- 
tainty of prcfcrviiig the fpccics, in cafe the 
others in the flirubbcry fhould fuffcr bv the 
fevcrity of rigorous winters. 

Moll of thefe plants having long naked or 
thinly fibratcd roots, often inclining to run 
down 
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down with a long tap-root, fliould generally 
be planted where they are finally to remain 
while young, as they do not fucceed well, if 
removed when large and old. 

All the forts may be planted for their dif- 
ferent purpofes, either in autumn, any time 
in October or November in open weather, or 
in the fpring, in February, March, or be- 
ginning of April, and may be planted in any 
common foil of a garden, will continue in 
growth many years, and flower abundantly 
every fummer and autumn, in their refpective 
feafon very confpicuoufly and ornamentally : 
and as to culture, thofe in the fhrubbery re- 
quire only what is neceffary for the other 
ihrubs in aflemblage, keeping clear from 
weeds in fummer, digging between them every 
winter or fpring, at the fame time pruning 
any diforderly growths, and cafual decayed 
fhoots, &c. and the tenderer kinds in pots, 
have the occafional culture of green-houfe 
plants. 

They are raifed in abundance in all' the 
public nurferies for fale. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

They are all propagated by feed in the full 
ground, fown in the fpring of the year ; and 
rhe double-bloflomed varieties, &cc. by layers 
and cuttings. 

Some of the forts ripen plenty of feeds in 
this country, hut that of all the forts is pro- 
cured in abundance by the nurfery and feedf- 
lncn for fale ; which fhould be fown in the 
beginning of April, in four-feet-wide beds of 
common earth, either in drills near an inch 
deep, or bedded in that depth ; they will foon 
germinate, and the plants rife freely in a fhort 
time, giving occafional watering and weed- 
ing all fummer ; and in winter, it is eligible 
to"h.oop the beds of the tenderer forts, in or- 
der to be matted in frolty weather ; and in the 
fpring following, it is advifable to prick out the 
whole in nurfery rows, it being proper to re- 
move them out of the feed- beds, when but one 
year old, on account of their t..p-root aforefaid, 
which fhould now be fhortcned ; then plant 
them in rows two feet afiuulcr, and one foot 
apart in each row; here to remain two or 
three years, or till advanced to two or three 
feet growth, then tranfplantcd finally into the 
fhrubbery; planting alio fome of the feedlings 
of the tenderer kinds, immediately twm the 
fecd-bed into pots, and placed in the green- 
boufe in winter. 

Obfcrvc however, in railing the tenderer 
forts, that, for the creator eeitainty of luccefs, 
it will alio be proper to low Come in pots, 
plunging them in a lhadv border ail lummcr; 



where the plants will come up freely, being 
careful to remove them under a garden-frame, 
or green-houfe in winter, to have flielter till 
fpring, then pot the feedlings ofFfeparately as 
above, in order to be managed as hardy green- 
houfe plants ; and in a year or two, having 
acquired ftrength, fome of them may be 
turned out into the full ground, and fome re- 
tained in pots, placed among the green-houfe 
exotics. 

By Layers and Cuttings. — The double 
blofibmed Spanifh Broom, and the other va- 
rieties, not continuing the fame from feed, 
mull be propagated by layers or cuttings, to 
preferve the forts with certainty. Make the 
layers in autumn or fpring, and plant the cut- 
tings in fpring or fummer, fome in the full 
ground, others in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed to forward their rooting. 

SPATHA, a Sheath. 

Being the common calyx of the fpadiceous 
flowers ; and which, being in form of a 
fheath or fcabbard, burfts open on one fide, 
longitudinally, from bottom to- top, and pro- 
trudes the fpadix, a fort of receptacle and 
pedicles fuftaining. the flowers, confifting 
fometimes of but one, and fometimes of 
many florets. See Spadiceus Flos, and 
Spa d ix. 

Examples of the Spathaceous plants are 
NarciJJits, Amaryllis, Galanthus, and Crocus, 
&c. See Spadiceus Flos. 

The Spatha always terminates the main' 
flower-ftalk, is moftly of an oblong form, and 
fometimes globular, as an onion and leek, 
&c. clofely inclofing the fpadix, till the flow- 
ers acquire maturity enough to burft it open, 
and confifts either of one piece, as in the 
greater number of fpathaceous plants ; of two, 
as in fome few forts ; or of a number of fcales 
placed imbricatim, as in the plantain-tree. 

SPATHACEjE Plant*, (from fpatha, a 
(heath.) — Spathaceous plants, fuch whole 
flowers are protruded from a fpatha or lheath. 
Sec Spatha. 

SPATHELIA (Spath-lia.) 

One fpcclcs, a fhrubby exotic fiom the 
Weft Indies, retained in fome of our liove- 
collcctions, riling with a high Hem, garnilh- 
cd with pinnated' leaves, and racemes ot' Mow- 
ers; having five-leaved cups, five petals, live 
flamina anil three ftyles, fueeeeded hytrilocuhir 
eapfulcs with three feeds I ugly in each cell. 

Clafs and order, Pcntar.dria Tii&uL-. 

Thefpeeicsis 

Si' a Tin; 1.1 a r.mph-x. 

$}:,:[>!>■- ,>:a!h J Jamaica Spatheila.} The 
Ikin iineje; with* fi'omiol'e pinnated, lulled 
leivcsj- 
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leaves ; and with flower-racemes raoft fimple, 
loofe and terminal. 

This plant mufi be kept in pots and (lationed 
in the ftove-; is propagated by feeds, layers, cut- 
tings, Sec. in pots plunged in a bark bed. 

SPAWN, a progeny or off-fpring. 

In gardening, is often applied to fuch fmall 
ofF-fcts, fuckers, and fprouts that rife nurae- 
roufly from the roots, &c. of certain plants, 
ierving for the purpofe of propagation. 

Therefore diis fmall Spawn, or off-fpring 
of vegetables, may be confidercd as parts fi- 
xnilar to the whole planr, as that being fepa- 
rated from the parent vegetable, and planted, 
they readily grow, and commence proper 
plants, and thereby renew or propagate their 
refpective fpecies with great facility and abun- 
dance. 

But Spawn among gardeners, in the gene- 
ral acceptation, is more peculiarly applied to 
the progeny of mufhrootns, being an off- 
fpring from the root of thok fung i, confiiling 
of mmute white parts, fhootmg and running 
in the earth or dung, like fmall white, thready 
fibres, afluming die appearance of flender 
white firings, productive of numerous minute 
white knobs, appearing at firft the lizc of fmall 
pin-heads, the whole fmelling ftrong of the 
mufhroom ; and thofe little knobs being in- 
fant plants, they gradually increafe in fizc 
to proper mufhrooms, which are quick of 
growth, and of very fhort duration ; but the 
fame Spawn running in the earth, &c. fur- 
nifhes a plentiful fupply of mufhrooms from 
the bottom in regular fucceflion, for a confi- 
•derable time, fometimcs for fevcral months. 

So that mufhrooms propagate in great 
abundance by this Spawn detached from the 
root, and is the only method of propagation 
yet difcovcred, for raifing them by the pro- 
grefs of horticulture : for the lumps of fpawny 
earth or dung being planted in a fort of hot- 
bed of horfe-dung, the fpawn foon vegetates, 
and incrcafes confidcrably, furni thing mufh- 
rooms in a fhort time fit to gather ; thefe hot- 
beds in which we depofit the mulhroom 
Spawn, being always made with new horfe- 
dung from the (tables, prcvioufly fermented 
in a heap, to evaporate the firfl violent heat, 
then formed in along narrow ridge from three 
to four feet wide and three feet and a half 
high, like the roof of an houfc to fhoot off 
the wet ; and having remained expofed to the 
weather two or three weeks or more, till the 
great heat abates, the lumps of Spawn arc 
planted all over every part of the bed at little 
diflanccs, jufl within the furfacc ; and the bed 
is then earthed all over an inch or two thick, 
and clofely covered a foot thick, with dry lit- 



ter j thus the moderate heat and peculiar qua- 
lity of the dung, fets the Spawn .1 working, fo 
as often to produce plenty of mufhrooms in 
lis: or eight weeks : and the fame bed fre- 
quently continues furnifhing a fupply five or 
(ix months, or longer ; but new beds muft be 
made every year, or probably two or three 
times in that period, whereby to furnifh a 
conflant fucceflion of mufhrooms. See Aga- 
ricus. 

Thus, through the effects of the peculiar 
warmth and quality of horfe flable-dung, con- 
filling of the moift litter, and plenty of the 
fhort fluff together, formed into a hot-bed as 
above, the mufhroom Spawn increafes, fur- 
nifhing both mufhrooms, and fometimes a fup- 
ply of young Spawn for future beds : Jikewifc- 
any common horfe-dung hot-beds, horfc- 
dunghiils, &c. moderately rotted, are often 
productive of a great deal of good mufhroom. 
Spawn naturally ; probably from fome fine 
fpawny matter, or the mufhroom feed having- 
accidentally mixed in the dung or earth, &c. 
And thus the Spawn produced by either of 
thefe effects, is the only certain refource yet 
known for propagating that fpecies by art, no 
feed having as yet been fufficiently difcovcred, 
by which we can raife this plant ; but the 
Spawn from the root, being as it were living 
fcetufles or infant plants, which renew theit 
fpecies as certainly as feed. 

However, befides this Spawn or off-fpring 
of the root, the naturalifls in botany are 
agreed that mufhrooms have alfo generative 
organs, and produce flowers and feed like other 
plants, and naturally propagate therafelves 
alfo by feed, as well as by the Spawn ; but 
from the exceeding minutcnefs both of the 
genital organs and feed, and their great ob- 
fcurity, or concealed fituation, they yet re- 
main invifiblc ; though it is fuppofed they arc 
contained in the lamella or gills of the mufh- 
room, and which, when full-grown, dis- 
charges the feed upon the adjacent ground, 
and thence probably fome is diffeminated by 
the winds, &c. to other diflant foils and fili- 
ations adapted to their growth j and penetrat- 
ing into the earth, grow and became mufh- 
rooms, the roots of which multiply and fur. 
nifh proper Spawn alfo for the work of propa- 
gation. 

But it was long the opinion of many, that 
mufhrooms never poffeffed the power of pro- 
pagation at all, but fuppofed to owe their ex- 
igence to the putrefaction of earth, dung, &c f 
which doctrine, however, is now fufficiently 
refuted. 

For nuiflirooms being proper plants, they, 
cither by Spawn or feed, or both, propagate 
tlicmfclvcs 
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themfelves like other vegetables ; and It Is pro- 
bably from the difiemination of the feed, to 
peculiar foils and fituations, that we often find 
both muftiroom Spawn and mufhrooms grow- 
ing in obfcure places. 

By Spawn, however, in particular, it is 
obvious that mufhrooms propagate themfelves 
plentifully, and by which, with proper garden 
culture, we can ralfe abundance of muflirooms 
at pleafurc 

Therefore the mulhroom cultivators always 
furnifh themfelves with a fufficient quantity 
of frefh Spawn, for every new bed, procur- 
ing it all times of the year, but more plenti- 
fully towards the end of fummer, and in au- 
tumn, from the places of its growth, fuch as 
old mufhroom-beds ; any old horfe-dung hot- 
beds, and horfe-dunghills, that are moderately 
dry, and remained undifturbed feveral months; 
alfo fomcrimes in old comport heaps, confift- 
ing chiefly of horfe-dung ; in all of which the 
fpawny fubftance difcovers itfelf in dry lumps 
of dung and earth, which lumps ftiould be 
taken up entire, as hereafter noticed ; like- 
wife in {table-yards, where any quantity of 
horfe-dung has 'lain dry and undifturbed any 
confiderable time, lumps of Spawn are often 
obtained. It is alfo found in fine perfection 
in the horfe rides belonging to great inns, 
livery (tables and horfe-dealers, fuch as about 
London, &c. which rides being places to ex- 
ercife the horfes under cover to fhelter them 
from wet, and the ground fpreacl thick with 
the fhort dung from the ftables for the horfes 
to tread on more lightly, being generally per- 
mitted to remain fome confiderable dine with- 
out cleaning out, and being always dry, upon 
examining towards the fides next the wall, is 
frequently found moft excellent muftiroom- 
Spawn in large cakes ; likewife in horfe-miil 
tracks, where horfes arc couftantly employed 
in working mills, engines, and other large 
machinery, and they dunging, &c. in the 
tracts, it being occahonally fwept up towards 
the fidea, and the bottom fomctimes permitted 
to lie fome confiderable thicknefs a long time, 
upon, turning it up, are frequently found line 
lumps of ftrong Spawn : alfo in kitchen gar- 
dens, where any piece of ground having been 
dunged in the Ipring, with new or but mode- 
rately-rotted ftable-dung, or old dry hot-bed 
dung, &c. probably having cmbrv'o Spawn 
already formed therein,. and which dungs hap- 
pening to be but (lightly digged in, or covered 
but a moderate depth with earth, fomctimes is 
productive of tlullers of mulhrooms in i patches, 
towards autumn in dry feafons, and in which : 
places wc often find lumps of very good Spawn: , 
in all. the above places the Spawn is met with 



occasionally at all times of the year, but more 
certain and plentiful towards the end of fum- 
mer, and in autumn, before perifhed by the 
wet and cold in winter ; being found in dry 
lumps, and cakes of dung and earth, appear- 
ing, as before faid, white and ftringy, fmell- 
ing ftrong of the mufhrooin. 

And fometimes mulhroom Spawn is pro- 
duced naturally all over the furface of an old 
cucumber, or meloa hot-bed, both in the 
dung and earth, in autumn or winter, where 
the frame and lights have been continued over 
the bed ; and I have fometimes obferved, that 
where the earth of the bed was of a loamy 
nature, the Spawn has been' remarkably fine 
and ftrong, for in this kind of earth, of a 
moderately-light quality, the Spawn is gene- 
rally fupen'orly fubftantial, increafive, and. 
. productive ; fo as fometimes in old beds as 
above, in which Spawn is difcovered, the 
frames and glafTes remaining, and the furface 
of the bed covered thickly with dry ftraw, 
litter, or hay, under die glafTes, have pro- 
duced a full crop of mulhrooms towards the 
fpring, large, thick of flefh, and of a peculiar 
firm texture, and rich flavour. See Agari- 
cus. 

But muftiroom Spawn is alfo obtained in. 
meadows and paftures towards the end of fum- 
mer, and in autumn,, before the rain aud cold 
commences ; the months of Auguft and Sep- 
tember being generally the proper feafon when 
the mufhrooms rife naturally, ferving. as a 
direction to the place to find the Spawn; 
then carefully opening the ground, the Spawn 
will appear in the earth as above, which may 
be digged up in lumps,, and carried home in 
bafkers for ufe ; this field Spawn however, 
cannot always be fo readily obtained in any 
confiderable quantity ; and as it is found only 
in pafturc grounds, it may be very inconve- 
nient to break up, and Ipoil the fward in. 
' fearch of it ; befides, many poifonous forts of 
fungi grow in the fields, alfo from Spawn ; 
we ought to be cautious when. we are gather- 
ing Spawn for muftiroom beds. 

From the above hints of the places of 
growth. of mulhroom Spawn, we may readily 
know where to obtain it in fufficient quan- 
tity for. the purpofe of fpawning mulhroom. 
beds. 

But after all, garden, or bed Spawn pro- 
duced in any horfe-dung beds, heaps or lays 
of horfe-dung, &c. before -mentioned, is pre- 
ferable to the field Spawn for garden culture, 
it generally producing much thicker, more 
(lelhy, and firmer mulhrooms, of a richer 
flavour. 

Therefore, it is incumbent on us to pre- 
fcrve 
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flrvc all the lumps of young frelh. Spawn, 
f :ch as we occafionally mot with in any old 
djng hot-beds, dunghills, &c. hiving the 
lumps up in the drv till wanted ; rejecting, 
however, anv verv old worn-out Spawn, as 
far as it can be diftinguiihed ; and the virgin 
<i)2wn, or inch that has not been in produc- 
tion, generally yields the fined, nuifli rooms ; for 
fometimes, even the young off-fpring Spawn 
ot" i'uch that have been long worked from bed 
to bed, is apt to degenerate, there being often 
a vcrv material difference in the goodnel's of 
Spawn; that which is frelh and full of heart, 
will ofren produce abundance of fine mulh- 
rooms for feveral months in the lame bed ; 
but fuch that is worn out or degenerated, 
fend up only a fialh of trifling little heads at 
rirft, of no fubftance, and probably never 
produce anv more to fignify. 

There is alio a fruitful and barren fort of 
muihroom Spawn : the former is diftinguiihed 
bv the jubilance of the fibry or ftringy white 
lhoots. &c. and mufhroom-like l'mell, as he- 
fore obferved ; but in the bafe fort, the thready 
fibres are confiderably more abundant, fine, 
and downy, often appearing like a fine white 
down, and being of no fubftance, produce 
onlv a flam of fmall white fungi deftitute of 
the ilelhy part, and which by the muihroom 
men is commonly called white-cup ; and by 
not perfectly dilVingui thing it, many have been 
difappointed in their crop. 

It. is obfervable that horfe or (table-dung 
of all others is the mod remarkable for pro- 
moting muihroom Spawn, even often alone 
in the dung-heap, without any addition of 
earth, though having a fmall portion of any 
earthy fubftance, it may probably have the 
greater effect ; for new horfe-dung confiding 
of the wet filter, and the ftiort fluff together 
from the Aablcs, but the more (hort the better, 
and being collected in any confiderablc quan- 
tity, either in any common hot-beds, or re- 
maining in the dung-heap a confiderablc time, 
it often becomes ot a certain agreeable tem- 
perament, peculiar to the growth of mufli- 
rooms, cfpecially if it docs not burn in its col- 
lected ftate, by the firft violent heat ; and that 
.-ifier lemaining from winter or fpring, until 
autumn or fining following, it frequently 
furnilhrs lumps ot excellent Spawn. 

Methods arc fometimes praclifed to obtain 
Spawn more abundantly by art, by the effects 
of horfe-dung, both in hot-beds and in coin 
poll heaps; lomctimes in the former cafe, by 
pluming fmall pieces of Spawn, or fpawny 
earth along die top edge of the later cucum- 
ber hot-beds in dimmer, or in the (ides of any 
horfe-dung heaps, having a little warmth re- 



training; fo that the moderate heat of the 
dung in the bed or heap, lets the Spawn a- 
running, as fometimes both to produce a few 
muihrooms in autumn, and increafe confider- 
ablv for future ufe in fpawning proper muih- 
room beds. And in the fecond cafe, it is per- 
formed by a compoft of dung and loamy earth 
together ; procuring in fpring, or early in dim- 
mer, a quantity of frelh horfe-dung, conlift- 
ing of plenty of fliort fluff, and a due propor- 
tion of long together, and calling the whole in 
a heap to ferment a fortnight or a month, that 
the rank burning vapour may pals away ; then 
having fome loamy earth, or other good fub- 
dantial mould, or any fpawny foil from old 
beds, form the dung into a long narrow ridge, 
mixing fome of the earth occafionally towards 
the outlide, and in a fortnight or three weeks, 
the heat becoming quite moderate, cover the 
whole with a dry'long litter to defend it from 
the wet, permitting the whole to remain fome - 
conliderable time ; and thus probably fome 
generating fubftance of muihrooms, either 
Spawn, or feed, or both, having by fome 
means previoufly, and accidentally introduced 
itfclf in the compoft, which by its certain 
warmth and quality promotes its vegetation, 
and increafe, as fometimes in three or four 
months to furnilh a good quantity of eligible 
Spawn. 

Obferve, in collecting the muihroom Spawn 
found occafionally in all the afore-mentioned 
places of growth, the lumps of dung and earth, 
in which it appears, ftiould be taken up as en- 
tire as poflible in a balkct, and carried into 
fome dry flicd or other apartment, there de- 
politcd till wanted ; or may plant it diredlly if 
the bed is ready, otherwife lay it up clofe in 
fome dry apartment, or put it up in hampers, 
covering the whole thickly with dry litter or 
garden-mats : and here it may remain till 
wanted, for the purpofc of fpawning muih- 
room beds, as it will retain its vegetating 
property feveral months ; and the drier it is 
kept in moderation, the better it will improve 
in its vegetable faculty, and take more freely 
with the bed when planted. 

About London good mufhroom Spawn is 
a valuable article among the kitchen garden- 
ers, who raife great quantities of muihrooms 
for the markets , and in confcqucncc thereof, 
fome of their labourers make it their bu duel's, 
at certain limes of the year, but more parti- 
cularly in autumn, to go about to different 
places collecting it, which generally pays 
them well for their trouble, as they find a 
ready fale for it, from three or lout to live or 
lix (hillings per bulhel. 

Wliofoever may have occafion to purchafe 
Spawn 
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Spawn from the cnvirons.of London, will meet 
with it moll readily in the Neat-houfe gardens 
near Chelfea ; alfo in the neighbourhood of 
Lambeth, Batterfca,. Hammerfmith, &cc. or 
. by application in Co vent-garden, Spitaifields, 
or Newgate Marker, on a market day morn- 
ing, to the gardeners who attend there with 
their vegetable goods for fale ; and alfo at 
mod. of the principal nurferies. 

It may be packed up in hampers, and Cent 
to any diftance, either by land or water-car- 
riage. 

For further particulars refpeSiug the Spawn, 
and the general directions for the different 
methods of making, Spawning, and whole 
management of mufhroom beds, fee the ar- 
ticle Aga.ricus. 

SPECIES. 

The fpecies of plants, being the individual 
plants of a genus or family of vegetables, 
confiding of one or two to numerous fpecies, 
in different genera. 

The Species of a genus are an afTemblage 
of plants, which refemble each other in the 
moll; effential parts ; that is, the characterifti. 
cal mark of diftin&ion of a genus muft rur 
through all the Species of the fame family in- 
variably, in the principal characters that con- 
ftitute the faid genus, which is always found- 
ed on the fructification, i. e. the different 
parts. of the .flower and fruit, &cg. fo as the 
refpe&ive Species of any particular genus are 
thereby diftinguifhed from thofe of all other 
genera; and therefore the Species of a genus 
may in a manner be compared to the relations 
of a family, which all bear the fame furname, 
although every individual is diftinguifhed by a 
particular fpecific name ; for fo it is with the 
Species or plants of a genus, all having the 
fame generical name prefixed to that ol the 
fpecific. 

Though it may bo obferved, that Species of 
the fame genus often differ very materially in 
the appearance of their gcncrnl hibit, nature, 
and dimcnfions of growth ; as fomctimcs in 
the fame genus are comprehended both trees, 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, which, al- 
though thus ultimately different in the general 
appearance, are found to poffefs invariably cer- 
tain generical relations in their effential parts 
in the characlerillic diftinctions, fuch as 
thofe of the flower and fruit j and thus all 
thole of the fame genus arc arranged under 
one denomination, termed the generic name. 

The Species of a genus foinerimes confill of 
only one or two, and in fome many or nu- 
merous different forts, although it is in but 
vitv few inflames that a genus eoufilLs of 
only one Species, fuch as in Superb-lily. 
Howcrinp-rulh, Tamarind, African My, Ho- 1 
7 



neyfuckle, Hop, See. but more generally mod 
genera are compofed of a greater number, fome 
of many Species, as in After, Campanula, Sun- 
flower, Geranium, Saxifrage, Oak Tree, Affi, 
Willow, Honeyfuckle, and numerous others ; 
and many of which comprife numerous Species, 
extending m fome to fifty, fixty, to an hundred 
or more different forts, as may be obferved in 
■ome merely botanic bo.oks ; though proba- 
bly, m fome genera, not; one quarter of thofe 
great numbers are cultivated plants, or that 
poffefs any merit for garden culture, or any 
other materially ufeful purpofe ; as fometimes 
many of the Species therein enumerated are 
wild or noxious weeds ; in other cafes many 
genera, of fmaller or moderate extent, confift 
moftly, or in the greater pat t, of eftimabie 
plants, either principally for introduction in 
the different diftn'ds- of gardens and planta- 
tions, or for fome effential economical oc- 
cafions in trades, Sec. 

So that, according to our plan in the pro- 
cefs of this work, difplaying the general prac- 
tice of gardening, fyftematic arrangements and 
descriptions of the various genera and Species 
of garden plants, and the effentials of horti- 
cultural botany, we, in. the arrangement of 
the Species of the refpe&ive genera, omit the 
ufelefs and improper, and only introduce prin- 
cipally thofe of all the more' valuably ufeful, 
eftimabie, or defnable plants, trees, ffirubs, 
flowers, fruits, &c. as poffefs fome. requifite 
degree of merit, according to their refpedive 
kinds, proper for horticultural purpofes, either 
ufeful, ornamental, or curious, &c. in the 
feveral garden departments, fuch as the kitchen 
garden, fruit-garden, pleafure-ground, flower- 
garden, ihrubbery and plantations, green- 
houfe and hot-houfe, &'c. all arranged fyfte- 
matically, with their general and particular 
defcription, refpeciive and general ufes, me- 
thods of propagation and culture. 

Generally S))ecies of the fame genus poffefs, 
n fome degree, fimilar medical powers, and 
often in domeftic and other economical ufes ; 
fuch as is exemplified in the genus Allium, con- 
ftingof the gjirlick, onion, leek, fhallot, cives, 
Sec. the Braplccu compriling the Cabbages, Sa- 
voss, Broccoli, Cauliflower; the Lauras, con- 
taining the Hay, JJenjaminTree, Saffjfras, Cin- 
namon ; and the genus Jrtemijia, compre- 
hending the Mug-wort, Wormwood, and 
Southernwood, Tarragon, 6\:c. and in vari- 
ous other inflam es. 
SPERM ACOCK, Button Weed. 
An annual and Ihruhby plant for the (love, 
garnilhed with linear or fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and monopetalous dowers. 
CLfsand order, TctranJna Mom*w«. 
Ckarntttrs.l Cat.yx, a I'mall f'oiii -toothed 
6 U perm t. 
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permanent cup. Corolla, monopetalous and 
funnel- lhaped, with the border cut into four 
obtuie, reflexevl. fpreading parts. Stamina, 
four awl-fhaped filaments, topped with Iimple 
anthene. Pistillum, a roundift) comprcfled 
gcrmen ; ftylc, the upper part bifid, crowned 
with blunt ftigmara. Peric arpium, two 
oblong capiules, joined together, containing 
angle roundiih feeds. 

There are feveraJ fpecics of tills gcniis : 
thefe tor our purpofe are, 

1. SpermacoCE io::>!C>: 

Slender Button-weed.] Is annual, and rifes 
to the height of two feet and a half; the 
branches and leaves come out by pairs; the 
leaves are linear and fmooth ; the flowers 
grow in flender whorls toward the top of the 
Italic ; thev are fmall and white, and are fuc- 
ceedcd bv horned capfules. 

2. SpermacoCE vtrticillata. 
JVksrltd-fiffxcrtd Button-weed.'] Rifes with 

a fhrubbv ftem three or four feet high, fur- 
niihed with a few flender branches, garni fhed 
with fmooth, lanceolate leaves, growing in 
whorls ; the flowers come out near the top 
of the branches in globular whorls, of a verv 
white colour. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feeds, 
fown on a hot-bed in fpring, and when come 
up, mult be tranfplanted into fingle pots of 
earth, and rephinged to forward them ; after- 
wards they mull be removed to the ftove, and 
treated as other plants of the like kind. 

SPICA, a Spike. 

A mode of inflorefcence, or manner of 
flowering, peculiar to many plants; confiding 
of a iimple peduncle or ilower-ftalk, fupport- 
ing many flowers all along its fides, without 
^ny pedicle or partial foot-ftalk, but are fertile, 
or lit clofc to the main ftalk, generally in al- 
ternate arrangement. 

But the florets of a Spike arc alfo fomc- 
simes fmgle-rowed, and fomctimcs double- 
rowed, &c— When fmgle-rowed (Spica ft- 
cunda) the flowers arc all turned towards one 
(i:!e ; and double-rowed (Spica Jific/ia) when 
they (land two ways. 

SPIGELIA. Worm Grafs. 

Confifts of an annual and perennial plant, 
with cjuatcinate or nppofitc leaves, and mo- 
nopetalous funnel-ihapcd flowers. 

Clafs and order, l\ntandria j\hm Z ynia. 

C/iartn'Un.] Calyx, a monophyllous, five- 
parted, pointed cup. Co roll a, 'monopeta- 
lous and ftmncl-thapcd ; the tnlx; is long and 
narrow at bottom, the border h fpreading and 
cut into five pointed fegmcnts. Stamina, 
five filaments, topped with fimple anthenr. 
Pistillum, a gcnncn compofed of two 
/dobofe pans, with a fubula'c rtyle and Iimple 



ftigma. Per tc arpium, a twin bilocular 
capfule, containing many fmall feeds- 
The fpecies are, 

1. Spigelia ant/iclmia. (Annual.) 
Worm Grafs of America."] Hath a fibrous 

roor, from which arifes an eredl herbaceous 
channeled ftalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
nifhed with four oblong-ovalj pointed leaves, 
placed crolTwife round the ftalk ; from the 
joints of the ftalk. are produced two fmall 
branches placed oppolite, fur nifhed with lefler 
leaves, and ihort fpikes of herbaceous flowers 
ranged on one fide of. the footftalks. 

2. Spigelia marilandica. (Perennial.) ■ 
Maryland Worm Graf.] Hath a perennial 

fibrous root, from which arife two or three 
erect ftalks, eight or ten inches high, garniih- 
ed with oval pointed oppolite leaves in pairs, 
the ftalk is terminated with a fpike of flowers 
ranged on one fide ; the otitfide of the flower 
is of a bright-red, and infide of a deep-orange 
colour, making an elegant and beautiful ap- 
pearance in June and July. 

Thefe plants are eftecmed in America for 
their efficacy in deftroying worms. 

The firft fpecies is propagated by feeds fown 
on a hot-bed in the fpring, and treated as other 
tender annuals. 

The fecond fpecies,- although hardy, ripens 
not its feeds in England ; the propagation is 
bv parting the roots in autumn or fpring. 
' SPINA, a Spine or Thorn. 

One of the armature of plants, and are pro- 
truded immediately from the wood, being an 
cxpantlon of the ligneous body ; by fomc com- 
pared to the horns of animals, which adhere 
to the bones of the fkull ; fo that the Spine or 
Thorn differ from the prickle, aculeus, which 
arc detached only from the bark, and not fo 
ftrong and hard as Spines. See Aculeus. 

Spines arc intended by nature as armour to 
certain plants, to keep off" cattle and other 
animals that would injure them. 

Thorns arife cither upon the ftcm and 
branches, as in buckthorn, boxthorn, white- 
thorn, floe, wild-plum, pear, orange, triple- 
thorned acacia, falfc-acacia, furze, and many 
others of the tree and fhrub-kind ; or on the 
leaves, as in holly, American aloe, acanthus, 
thifllc, Adam's needle, juniper, butcher's-, 
broom, tec. On the calyx, as in thifllc, cen- 
taury and mad-apple ; or on the fced-vcflcl 
and fruit, as in thorn-apple, prickly fpinach, 
&cc. 

Spines rife cither fingly, as in moft fpinous 
plants ; doubly or by pairs, as in many forts ; 
and triple, as in the three-thoined acacia. 

Uy culture many plants lofc their Spines, 
as plum, pear, medlar, orange, citron, Sec. 
and the leaves of holly by age. 

SPINACIA, 
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SPINACIA, Spinach. 
. Spinach is a noted culinary herb of the an- 
nual tribe, valuuble as an efculent for its 
large leaves for various culinary purpofes 
moll times of the year ; having broad trian- 
gular and roundifh leaves, rifing in clutters 
clofe to the ground ; fucceeded by upright tall 
Items, fupporting fpikes and clufters of fmall 
apetalous male and female flowers on feparate 
plants. 

Clafs and order, Dicscia Pentandr'ia. 
■ Characters.] Calyx, dioecious flowers, 
having in the males a calyx cut into five ob- 
long, obtufe, concave fegments ; and in the 
females is monophyllous and permanent, cut 
into four acute parts, two of them being very 
fmall. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five capillary filaments, with oblong didymous 
anther*. PisttllUiM, in the females a 
roundifli compreffed germen, and four hair- 
like ftyles with fimple ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, no feed-veflel ; the feed is roundifh, and 
lodged in the permanent calyx, and is either 
thorny or fmooth in the different varieties. 

There are but two fpecies in this genus, 
one of which only is cultivated, being the 
common culinary Spinach, comprehending 
two valuable varieties ; namely, triangular 
leaved, with prickly feed, — round-leaved, with 
fmooth feed : the former being the hardieft, is, 
more valued for die winter crop ; but the 
latter having larger, thicker, and more fuccu- 
lent leaves, is preferable for fpring and fum- 
mer. 

The fpecies is, 

Spinacia oleracea. 

Common Culinary Spinach.] Hath a fome- 
ivhat fpindly fibrous-root, crowned with a tuft 
of large, broad, triangular, and roundifli 
leaves on foot-ftalks, cloTe to the ground ; and 
when it fhoots for feed, rifes with upright, 
hollow branchy flalks three feet high, pro- 
ducing fpikes and clufters of numerous fmall, 
apetalous, grccnifh flowers, male and female 
on feparate plants ; fucceeded in the females 
by roundifli clofc-fitting feeds, in fomc armed 
with fpincs, in others fmooth. 

Remarking, the male plants generally pro- 
duce their flowers in fpikes, and the females 
in clofe clufters at every joint. 

Varieties.] There ' arc two remarkable 
varieties of this fpecies, each of which was 
formerly confidcred as a diftinft fpecies 5 but 
arc only varieties of one and the fame fpecies, 
their fpecific determination being in the clofc- 
fitting feeds, fruflibus fcj/i Hints, which is ex- 
actly the fame in both varieties ; there is, 
however, a pretty permanent diftinclion in 
their leaves and feed; one variety having tri- 



angular arrow-pointed leaves, and prickly 
feed; the other having roundifh: leayes and 
fmooth feed, as below. 

Triangitlar Spinach with Prickly Seed.] Hath 
large, triangular, arrow-pointed leayes, fiye or 
fix inches long or more, being broad and an- 
gular each way at the bafe, running up to a 
narrow point at top ; and the feeds are moftly 
armed more or lefs with fliort fpines. 

Round Spinach with Smooth Seed.] Hath 
large roundifh or oval leaves, five or fix inch- 
es broad or more, of a more thick, flefhy, 
fucculent confidence ; and the feeds more 
round, moftly free from fpines, and quite 
fmooth. 

Both thefe varieties admit of fome varia- 
tions in the ihape and fize of the leaves; the 
broadeft and thickeft leaved forts are confe- 
quently fuperior in goodnefs ; remarking of 
the Round Spinach in particular, fome will 
have roundifh leaves, others oval or oblong, 
and one fort exhibits itfelf with much rounder, 
broader, and thicker leaves than the others, 
generally of a more ftocky and luxuriant 
growth, and ftronger green colour, and is the 
moft valuable vaiiety of the round-leaved 
kind : but obferving both of the triangular 
and round-leaved varieties, we fhould en- 
deavour, as much as poflible, to mark the 
moft ftocky and broad-leaved plants to run 
up for feed, in order to obtain and continue 
the proper breed of fuch eligible varieties 
only, as well as poflible, fufficiently for gene- 
ral culture. 

As to the merit of each variety, — the trian- 
gular Spinach being of a more hardy nature, 
is generally cultivated for the main winter 
crops ; and the round-leaved fort claims pre- 
cedence for the fize and thick confiftence of 
its leaves, but being more fucculent, is not 
quite fo hardy as the other to irand the win- 
ter; it is cultivated principally for the fpring 
and fummer crops. 

Both the varieties arc herbaceous annuals, 
that fuccccd in the open ground, requiring to 
be railed annually from feed fown in an open 
fituation, in fpring, fummer, and autumn, to 
remain where fown ; and the plants coming 
up in a fortnight, they attain perfection for 
life in two or three months; in which thofc 
fown in fpring and fummer remain but a 
fhort time in full perfection, and then run 
up to ftalk, producing dowers and feed, and 
totally decay, root and all, the fame year ; 
but thole fown in autumn come up the fame 
feafon, and Hand the winter till next fpring, 
but not longer than April or May, before they 
run to feed, and pcrifh as foon as it is ripe. 

They commonly flower in June ; and when 

'oUj in 
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in flower, the male and female plants are 
then diftinguifhable, the former generally 
producing the flowers in fpikes, having the 
flowers furnifhed with die ftamina, fuftaining 
a yellow farina, being the male duft for the 
impregnation of the flowers of the female 
plants, which have no ftamina, only the fe- 
male organs, the germen and flyles, on which 
the male plants naturally difcharge their fari- 
na, and foon after decay ; but the female 
plants continuing their growth, and being 
thus fecundated, the embryo feeds grow fail 
to perfection, being alio thereby fertilifed or 
rendered prolific, as that when town they 
will readily grow ; for without the vicinity of 
the male flowers, many of the females would 
prove abortive, and all the feeds fterile ; which 
determines how nccefTary it is in Spinach, and 
other dicecious plants, to have a fufficiency of 
the males to impregnate the females. 

Spinach is obtained for ufe almoft the year 
round by different fowings, from January till 
Auguft or September, at about a month's 
interval between the early fowings, two or 
three weeks in the main fpring crops, and not 
more than a fortnight in fummer ; for the 
plants of each crop of the fpring and fummer 
fowings will not continue longer for ufe, be- 
fore they will fly up to feed ; but the autumn 
fowings, performed from about the middle or 
latter end of July, to the middle or end of Au- 
guft, do not tun fo foon, more elpecially thofe 
fown in Auguft, which is the only proper 
feafon for fowing the winter crops, and which 
coming in for ufe in October, contiuuc ail 
winter and fpring, until May, then Ihoot up 
to feed ; being iucceeded abundantly by the 
fpring-fown crops, as above. 

As to the culture of Spinach, it is very 
eafy : both the varieties may be raifed in any 
fituation from feed, fown either broad-caft 
and raked in, or in drills; the plants remain- 
ing where raifed, rcquire'only a little thinniug 
and clearing from weeds ; however, there be- 
ing fevc-Tal material hints neceffary to be ge- 
nerally known in order to obtain Spinach in 
fuli perfection in the different fcafons of the 
year, we will theicforc treat of its culture ac- 
cordingly ; fir ft exhibiting hints for its gene- 
ra! culture, afterwards the culture of each 
vaiitty, feparateiv in the different fcafons. 
Of in Propagation and Gon ial Culture. 
Trie propagation of Spinach is effected 
only by iced, as being an annual, fowing it 
every year in fprinj» and autumn ; the foimcr 
feafon of Cowing (urnidiing the main fpring 
and fummer crops ; and the autumn fowings 
in Auguft furnilhcs Spinach all winter, and 
for early fpring tile, uutil May. 



It- may be fown at fcveral intervals of time,, 
from January till Auguft, as every month, 
three weeks, and fortnight, according to the 
earlinefs or advanced period of the feafon, fo 
as to obtain a regular fucceffion of Spinach 
moft parr of the year ; the fpring and fummer 
fowings attaining perfection for ufe from. 
April till Auguft or September, and run to 
feed, and totally perifh the fame year ; but the 
autumn fowings in Auguft being defigned not 
to come in for ufe till Odtober, in order that 
the plants may remain all winter, and the fol- 
lowing fpring, until fucceeded by the fpring- 
fown crops, as before remarked. 

Obfervc of the fpring fowiivg, that as the 
very early fowings in January run foon to 
fee«l, /hould low bur a moderate quantity ; . 
but may fow freely in February, March, and 
April, every three weeks, for the main fpring 
crops, which will attain full perfection ~ in u 
ufeful growth, before it begins to .run ; and : 
will fupply plenty of young Spinach in great 
pcrfe£tion, from April or May,. till towards-, 
midfummcr. 

But if Spinach is required throughout the 
fummer, continue the fowings every fortnight, 
all. May, June, and July;. though the fum- 
mer-fown Spinach rarely attains full perfec- 
tion, like the fpring. fowings, as it runs haftily. 
up to, feed; but fhould fow frequent accord- 
ingly.; and always in a free open fituation,. 
the feed fown thin, and the plants thinned . 
timely in their advancing young growth. 

And as to the autumn fowiDgs, as the plants 
do not run the fame year, fhould always fow 
a good full crop to ftand for winter and early 
fpring ufe, as aforefaid. . 

With refpedb to the foil, and fituation for 
the culture of Spinach, it fucceeds in any 
common foil of a kitchen-gatdcn ; but the 
richer in dung, the better ; . tor a well en- 
riched foil makes great difference in the 
growth of Spinach, by exhibiting the plants 
of a luxuriant growth, in refpeevt to fr/c 
and thick confiftence of the leaves,, a ma- 
terial excellence to be regarded in Spinach ; 
always chilling an open lituation, not too 
near low-ipreading trees, See. for Spinach, 
never fucceeds in dole or fhady places, in. 
which it always draws up weak,.. and foon 
runs to feed, without attaining perfection ; but 
having a lice cxpofurc open to the fun and 
air, encourages a flocky growth, and large 
cxpanfion of its leaves. A warm border may 
be proper for the early crops; but for the 
main i rops in general, the open quarters are 
the molt eligible ; though a broad warm-lying 
border may ulfo be proper for Conic part of 
the later fown wiutcrrcrops occajionally, for 
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tfta fake of having the advantage of a little 
flicker of the fence, and benefit of die fun 
during the winter feafon. 

Let frefti feed not more than a year old 
lie procured for each fowing \ for this will 
be found of much importance in the free 
growth, of the plants ; and for the autumn 
iowings of the winter crops, it is of advantage 
to procure new feed of the fame yeai's faving, 
if poffible.. 

The ground being digged, the feed may 
either be fown broad-ca-ft and raked in, or 
in mallow drills a-foot afunder ;. though 
broad-caft is the mod expeditious, and pro- 
bably the moft. eligible method for the growth 
of the crop, in the product of large full leaves : 
fowing it all over the furface moderately 
thin, either in one continued plat, and trodden 
down evenly, if light ground, and raked in 
with a large rake, or light harrow ; or may 
divide the ground into four or rive-feet- wide 
beds, witli foot-wide alleys between ; more 
efpecially for the early and winter crops in 
wet ground ; and the feeds being fown as 
above, rake them in evenly: but drilWowing 
may alio be occafionally practifed, drawing 
the drills with an hoe flatways, near an inch 
deep, and ten or twelve inches afunder, fcat- 
tering the feeds thinly along the drills, and 
rake the earth over, 'full half an inch deep ; 
which mode of fowing Spinach may be more 
particularly eligible, when obliged to fow be- 
tween other crops,, as between wide tows ot 
beans, peas, cabbages,. &c. it alfo more 
readily admits of hoeing up the weeds be- 
tween the rows ; and it' fown thin, and the 
plants alfo thinned proportionably, they will 
grow as large and fine as in the other method 
of fowing, and the produce very conveniently 
gathered ; fo that drill-fowing ot Spinach, 
the fpring-crops particularly, may alio be ef- 
feded occafionally, between other crops al- 
ready growing in vows ; as beans, cabbage, 
cauliflowers. eVc. and may hkewile be town 
in wide drills alone; i. c. either about a toot 
diftancc for a . diftincl full crop; or in rows 
two feet afunder, to admit ot intercropping 
in the intervals with rows of cabbages, beans, 
and other things occafionally: however, the 
broad-call fowing being tbo moll icacly and 
expeditious for a large full crop, and gene- 
rally alfo the moft advantageous tor making 
the moft of the ground when nccefUiy, is the 
moft commonly adopted method ot towing 
Spinach, tor large ttadls of ground elpeaally. 
See Sowing of Sk'kds. 

Obfervc, in either of thefe methods ot low- 
ing Spinach, to fcaitcr the feeds moderately 
thin, as the plants at any rate require to be 



thinned to three or four inches diftance at 
leaftj do not however fpare feed in a mode-, 
rate way, and let it be direftly raked regu- 
larly in ; previoufly obferving of that fown 
broad-caft all over the furface, if in light' loofe 
land particularly, and a dry warm feafon in 
the advanced part of fpring, and in furnmer 
and autumn, it may be proper firft to tread the- 
feed evenly down, then rake it in effectually 
with a large rake; and of that fown in drills,. 
. rake the earth evenly over it the depdi afore- 
Taid, and rake the furface fmooth. 

Thefe feeds quickly germinate, and the 
plants will come up in a fortnight; or perhaps, 
if fown very early in fpring, it will be three 
weeks or a month before they come up. 

Obferving, however, in refpect to their cul- 
ture, that when the plants have three or four 
leaves an inch broad, they thonld be thinned 
and cleared from weeds, performed either by- 
hoe or hand ; but the former is the moft eligi- 
ble, efpecially for the. broad-caft-fown crops : 
chufing dry weather, and cut out the plants to 
three or four inches diftance, together with all 
the weeds in- every part ; the above diftance, 
however, is fcarcely fufficient, unlets intended 
to begin thinning out the plants for ufe while 
young-, otherwife it is advifable to hoe them 
"out fix -or eight inches afunder, efpecially the 
fpring, and furnmer crops of the round Spi- 
nach, which having proper room, will grow 
very large, and fpread its broad leaves widely 
around, and will not run to feed fo foon as' 
if left^lofe ; for the fpring and furnmer- fown 
Spinach in particular, if left too clofe, draw 
up weak and trifling, and • foon go to feed : 
.but as to the winter crops of triangular or- 
prickly Spinach, if thinned finally to three of 
four inches diftance, will be fufficient. ^ See 
their Spring, Summer, and I flute r Culture, 
under feparatc heads.. 

Spinach is often fown in fpring with other 
crops, for the fake of cropping the ground to 
the heft advantage, where neccflary ; efpecially 
where ftraitened for kitchen-ground room, or 
alfo when occafionally ncceflary to fow any 
conliderable fpace of ground for a large crop 
of fpiing Spinach; for as the plants are of low 
Iprcadiiig growth, foon acquiring uletul per- 
fcclr.m/'md.of ihorc duration in the fpnng- 
fown crops, generally terminating their ufct ul 
growth early in furnmer, for clearing oft the 
ground to give full fcope for any intervening 
iiicccflion crops ; fo that, agreeable to thefe 
intimations, where thought expedient, by way 
of faving or gaining ground, may occafionally 
perforin" fame of the fpring Cowing* left or 
more, between rows of lomc particular crops. 
Inch as in dual trunfplantci) young cabbages 
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cauliflowers, alio between rows of beans, 
peas, Sec. fowing the feed cither broad-caft 
thinlv, and raked in regularly, or in middle 
drills fingly, or doubly between wide rows ; 
ibmetiir.es alio the market gardeners in ibw- 
ing che huge main crops of fpring Spinach, 
they on the fame consideration, to lave or 
gain ground, &c. ibw Spinach and fhort-top 
rjJilhes mixed together, in Februaiy and 
March, ike. both on large borders and in the 
main quarters often on the fame ground 
where the general crops of fpring- planted 
cabbages and cauliflowers are intended, gene- 
rally lowing; the Spinach and radiihes firft by 
broad-cult all over the ground, and rake or 
harrow them in ; then either directly, or in a 
week, fortnight, or a month after, as it fuits. 
plant the cabbages and cauliflowers in rows 
at proper diftances, as directed under their pro- 
per heads.' See Brassica. They will foon 
take root, and get the ftart of the Spinach and 
radilhes, without retarding their growth ; and 
the two latter will be all gathered off" for ufe, 
by the end of May, and beginning and middle 
of June ; when the ground is hoed to cut up 
weeds, loofen the foil, and draw up earth to 
the flenis of the cauliflowers and cabbage- 
planis. 

But the above methods of fowing Spinach 
with other crops arc only intimated for occa- 
fional practice in the aforementioned cafes ; 
for in gardens where they are not neceflitated 
to make the grcatcft advantage of the ground, 
it may be more advifable to fow the main 
crops moftly alone, without the incumbrance 
of other crops ; in which the Spinach will 
mo ft generally attain the greater perfection ; 
in this however, every one will fuit his own 
convenience. 

When the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, may begin thinning out foine 
for ufe. 

As to the method of gathering Spinach for 
ufe, it may either be cut up with a knife 
wholly to the bottom, or clean out by the root 
if the crop wants thinning ; or only crop the 
large outer leaves ; the root and heart remain- 
ing, ihoots out again. 

It) gathering the fpring crops, however, wc 
may at tuft, if the plants want thinning, cut 
them up wholly to the root, thinning them out 
where thickeft in a gradual manner, fo as to 
leave the funding plants at lcaft fix or eight 
inches diftant to grow to perfection, which, 
when beginning to fhoot for feed, may alfo be 
cut up wliolly to the bottom. 

And in gathering the -winter crop of Spi- 
nach, if the plants (land too clofc at firft, 
(bine may be thinned out quite to the bottom ; 



afterwards muft only crop the larger outer 
leaves all winter, and early part of the fpring ; 
but when the fpring is more advanced, and the 
plants grown large and require thinning, or 
when they begin to run to feed, you may then 
cut them up to the bottom, in a thinning order. 

Having thus exhibited hints for the general 
culture of Spinach, wc now proceed to treat of 
the culture of each variety fcparately, in its 
proper feafon ; firft, the fpring and fummcr 
crops ; fecond, the winter crop. 

Spring and Summer Crops. 
The round or fmooth Spinach being the 
moft eligible fort for the fpring and fummcr 
culture, for the reafons before obferved, Febru- 
ary, March, and April are the principal months 
for fpring-fowing the main crops thereof ; 
though, to obtain a fucceffion of this Spinach 
as early and late as poffible, feveral fowings 
may be performed, from January till Augult, 
as already obferved. 

The firft fowings may be performed in the 
heginning or any time of January, if the 
weather is open ; or, for the greater chance of 
fuccefs, may fow twice in that month, if the 
weather permits, in a warm dry fituation ; 
fowing only a moderate portion at this early 
feafon, efpecially in the beginning of the 
month, as it may be cut off by inclement 
weather ; or if the crop furvives the frofr, 
thefe early plants are apt to go to feed foon 
after they acquire their proper growth. 

In February, however, for the main fpring 
crops, may fow more freely in almoft any- 
open fituation, efpecially towards the middle; 
of the month ; it will, however, be proper to 
fow alfo twice in this month, at two or three 
weeks' interval ; which will enfure the greater 
fuccefs of plenty irva regular fucceffion a lour; 
time, to fuccccd the winter crops, which will 
run to feed in April and May, about the time 
thefc fowings arrive to the hrft ftatc of matu- 
rity for the table. 

In March and April, it is alfo advifable to 
continue fowing the fame fort of Spinach 
every three weeks, in an open fituation, which 
will furnifh a regular fupply for the table or 
market in May and June. 

And in the months of May, June, and July, 
if a conftant fucceffion is required all ium- 
mcr, it is proper to repeat the fowings almnft 
every fortnight during thofe months, for thefe 
plants very foon fhoot up for feed at this 
feafon: chufing for thefe fummcr-crops the 
moiftcft foil the gaiden affords in a free fitua- 
tion : and if you can have the opportunity of 
moift weather for fowing them, it will ho a 
particular advantage ; being careful to fow 
the feed moderately thin and regular, eithci 
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broad-caft and raked well into the ground, 
or in drills and earthed in ah inch deep : and 
let the plants be moderately thinned in pro- 
portion ; otherwife will foon draw one ano- 
ther up into Italic for feed. Obferving, that 
if a regular fucceffion is required to be ex- 
tended alfo quite through the autumn, we 
muft continue the fummer fowings till the 
middle or latter end of July; and thus we 
procure a conftant fucceffion till the begin- 
ning of winter, or till fucceeded by the win- 
ter crops in October. 

With refpedt to the method of fowing all 
the above fpring and fummer crops of Spi- 
nach, it may be principally by broad-caft and 
raked in, or occafionally in drills, as before 
obferved in the General Culture. 

But fuch perfons as are not particularly 
anxious about having the Spinach in the 
fulleft growth in large thick leaves, may fow 
it thick in drills, fix inches to a foot or lefs 
afunder, fo when the plants are up, permit 
the whole to fiand to grow up together in 
clofe rows ; and when two or three inches 
high, cut them off clofe according as wanted, 
leaving the bottom to fhoot up again, to af- 
ford one or two more cuttings ; but which will 
be greatly inferior in goodnefs of growth, to 
thofc crops in which the plants are thinned to 
moderate diftances; however, every one may 
fuit his own inclination and convenience, in 
the methods of fowing, agreeable to the fore- 
going intimations. 

As to the culture of ihefe fpring and fum- 
mer crops of Spinach, it is nearly the fame as 
obferved in the general culture ; that when 
the plants have three or four leaves an inch 
broad, hoeing them out in dry weather to 
about , three or four inches diftancc, cutting 
up all weeds ; and when they are advanced in 
growth, fo as nearly to meet, they will be fit 
for the table : when may cither gather the 
large leaves, or if the plants {land clofe, they 
may be thinned out regularly, the largcll for 
ufc, cutting them up clofe within the ground ; 
repeating the thinnings according as they arc 
wanted Tor the family or. market: and thofc 
remaining at laft, having full fcope, will attain 
great perfection, in large broad fprcading 
haves, thick and fucculcnt. 

After, however, all thole fpring and fummer 
crops attain full perfection lor life, they foon 
/boot up (talks for feed, the fame feafon, and 
become ufelcfs ; which renders a repetition of 
feveral fowings neceffary. 

Some of the belt plants of the February 
and March fown crops fhould be left to run 
up, and produce Iced for next year's fowing. 
See Saving the Sail. 



Winter Crop. 
' Winter Spinach is principally the triangu- 
lar or prickly fort, as being the hardieft, fown 
in the end of July or beginning of Ausruft, 
and arriving to perfection for ufe the Tame 
year, in the latter end of September, or in 
October; and (lands without running all win- 
ter, fupplying the table all that feafon, and the 
following fpring ; being, however, generally 
in good perfection all October, November, 
and December 'if mild weather, and often in 
moderate feafons continues growing all win- 
ter long ; is liable however to fuffer by fevere 
froft; but the root and heart remaining 
found, it recovers ftrength apace as the 
fpring advances, and /hoots out into large 
leaves abundantly till May ; then it fhoots for 
feed, being fucceeded by the fpring-fown crop. 

it is advifable to chufe principally rhe tri- 
angular or prickly Spinach for this main crop, 
as being the hardieft to endure the froft and 
wet in winter. The leaves not being fo 
fucculent as thofe of the round-leaved Spi- 
nach, are lefs liable to be affected in winter, 
by fevere cutting cold, or exceffive moifture ; 
however, fome of the round-leaved fort may 
alfo be fown in a warm-lying dry iituation, 
in which the plants often ftand the winter ef- 
fectually, and produce fine large leaves to- 
wards the fpring. 

The proper feafon for fowing this crop is 
principally the firft and fecond week in Au- 
guft ; for if fown fooner,> it will get too for- 
ward, and be apt to run to feed the fame au- 
tumn, or very early in the fpring ; however, in 
cold or poor foils, in very expofed fituations, 
it is proper to fow early in the firit week of 
this month, as the forwarding the fowings a 
few days in fuch foils and Iituation is of~im- 
portance, that the crop may get properly for- 
ward and obtain fufficicnt "ftrength before the 
approach of winter. But in good" rich, warm- 
lying ground, if rhe fowing is performed 
any time in the full fortnight of the month, 
it may be time enough ; and in fome of the 
rich grounds about London, ihey often fow 
this crop of Spinach in the middle of tin's 
month, cfpccially for the later crop ; however, 
it is mod advifable to fow the main winter 
crops rather early in Augull, which generally 
proves a very fuccefslul feafon in molt iitua- 
tions for fowing winter Spinach ; obferving, 
if (bowery weather happen about this time, 
it will prove an advantageous opportunity 
for fowing; as, when fown indi v hot weather, 
this feed 'is apt to terminate irreq;ularlv. and 
the plants rife Ipanugly ami Uraggling : Jo 
not however omit the proper fowim; lea foil 
as above. 

Chute 
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Chufe generally for this crop an open fitu- 
atlon, (hat lies tolerably dry in winter, and 
that enjovs the winter's tun. 

And tile ground being properly digged, itn-. 
mediately low the feed while the iurfaoe is 
ire fit anii moift, lowing it generally by broad- 
caft all over the furface, either in one conti- 
nued plat to make the moft of the ground, or 
in four or rive-feet wide beds, for the conve- 
nience of Handing in the alleys to do the ne- 
ceffary culture and gather the produce ; and 
may icatter a fprinkiing of brown Dutch, 
and common cabbage lettuce, &c. along with 
the Spinach feed, to take their chance for 
culling out in winter and fpring : direcUy, as 
foon as fawn, tread and rake it in evenly. 

Or ibme may be occafionally fown in drills, 
eight to ten or twelve inches atunder, as for- 
merly intimated : bur 1 would more generally 
prefer the broad call lowing for the principal 
crop, either in a continued fpace, or in beds, 
rs above ; eipeciallv when intended to give 
the plants a regular thinning, which is always 
the moft crTeiftual mode or culture, whereby 
to have Spinach in belt perfection. 

In large crops of winter Spinach, as in moft 
of the market gardens, they very commonly 
plant rows of earlv cabbages, in October or 
November, whereby to make all poffible ad- 
vantage of the ground ; the rows of cabbage 
being'three feet and an half or four feer nfurt- 
•dcr, or more, as, at that diftance, they in their 
advancing growth, will not be any impedi- 
ment to the Spinach, which in fpring being all 
cleared off for ufe, there remains a full crop 
<<r cabbages, <kc in good forwardnefs ; lo we 
thus both gain time and ground. 

But with retpedt to the culture of this crop 
of winter Spinach, the plants coming up in a 
week or fortnight after lowing, will, in three 
or four weeks after that, when their leaves 
are an inch bioad, want thinning and clearing 
fn.ro weed-,, performing it if pofttblc by hoe- 
ing in drv weather, leaving the plants three or 
lour inehrs afunder ; which will be room 
<::ioi gh for the prefent, as fome may aftcr- 
waus be gradually thinned out for life, f<> as 
to leave them finally about four or five inches 
apart ; afterwards, mull only gather the leaves 
tor ufe all winter, taking always the larger 
Miter ones, and .the fmaller leaves in the cciuic 
t.iadu.d!y expand themfclvcs in their tin 11 for 
uie in ugui.sr fin ceffion all winter and fpring ; 
but in the fpn'ng, when the plants grow large 
and cowd one nuoihcr, or begin to (hoot for 
ierd, titt y may be i ut up clean to the root. 

l',uti< ul.tr attention is required to keep this 
crop dear horn weeds by occalional hocings 



and hand-weeding as may be convenient, being 
particularly caretul to-clear away chick-weed, 
which is apt to infeft this crop greatly in win- 
ter ; always fhaking the largeft of the weeds 
entirely off the ground, which, if left at this 
moift fcafon, would foon ftrike root again 
and grow. 

Towards fpring, after the rigours of win- 
ter are pad, take opportunity of a fine dry 
mild day, and lightly hoe the furface of the 
ground about the Spinach, which will greatly 
recruit the vigour of the plants, and in Febru- 
ary and March will Ihoot out ftrong, and at- 
tain fine perfection again for ufe : ft ill crop- 
ping only the largeft outer leaves at firft, un- 
lcfs they ftand too thick, or when they begin 
to fhoot for feed, as before hinted ; then may be 
cut up by the root, as they are wanted, leaving 
a portion to produce feed, as below. 

Saving the Seed. 

When intended to fave Spinach feed, may 
allot a portion both of the fpring and winter 
crops to ftand and run up for that purpofe. 

Remarking, you may either low a quan- 
tity of both varieties on purpofe, in fpring and 
auturrm, in an open (ituation, to ftand for 
feed ; or may leave a parcel of fome of the 
crops that were railed for ufe ; obferving of 
the fpring-crops, chufe principally thai ot the 
February or beginning of March lowing, 
which will run up early the fame year, and 
ripen feed the beginning of autumn follow- 
ing : and as to the Winter crops, they being 
not raifed till Auguft, do not ihoot till the 
following fpting ; though as they run earlier 
to ftalk than the fpring-fown plants, they 
probably will ripen their feeds fomewhat 
earlier in autumn. 

Note, in the plants defigned for feed, it may 
be of fome advantage to have the two varie- 
ties, round and triangular Spinach, at fome 
diftance from another, left by the intercom- 
munication of the farina it may caufe a dege- 
neracy. 

Oblervc likcwife, in the plants allotted for 
feed, mould draw out all the bad forts, pre- 
ferring thofc of the nioft ftocky growth, with 
the largeft, moft expanded, and thiokelt 
leaves ; thinning the whole eight or ten inch- 
es diftance, and cut up all weeds. 

They will begin to run up to fecd-fhilks in 
Apii! and May: the winter crops generally 
Ihoot firft, and are foon followed by the 
fpring crops, iloweiing in June ; at which 
time the male and female plants difcover 
themfclvcs diflindlly ; leaving, however, the 
whole to nature, the males" will fufliciently 
fecundate the flowers of the female plants, lb 
sia 
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as the latter will be loaded with abundance of 
ripe fertile feeds, in the end of July or begin- 
ning of Auguft. 

When the feed is full ripe, which is obvi- 
ous by its changing brown and hardening, the 
ftalks muft be pulled up, and fpread to dry a 
few days, turning them occaiionally to dry, and 
harden all the feed properly : then threfh them 
out, and bag them for ufe. 

This newly-faved feed is excellent to fow 
for the winter crop, provided it is ripe time 
enough ; it however remains perfectly good 
for next year's fowing, but is not to be trulted 
to if more than a year old. 
SPIRAEA, Spiraa frutex, &c. 
This genus is compofed of fhrubby and 
herbaceous plants, confifting of many beau- 
tiful, deciduous, flowering fhrubs, and flo- 
riferous herbaceous perennials, all of hardy 
temperament ; and eminent for decorating the 
pleafure-ground, being of upright growth, 
adorned with fpear-fhaped, pinnated, trifo- 
liate, and decompound leaves in the different 
fpecies, and terminated by fpikes and clufters 
of pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Pentagynia. 
Characlers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
acutely quinquedented, ■ and permanent. 
Corolla, five oblong roundifli petals in- 
ferted into the calyx. Stamina, twenty or 
more {lender filaments, having roundifli an- 
therse. Pistillum, five or more germens, 
fupporttng five ftyles, having capitated 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, oblong, acuminat- 
ed, comprefled, bivalvular capfules, contain- 
ing a few finall acuminated feeds. 

There are many fpecies of Spiraa, the 
greater part of thorn being Ihrubby, with du- 
rable ftems, &c. and others are herbaceous, 
having durable roots, but moltly annual in 
flalk. All the fhrubby kinds are originally 
exotics, from different parts of the continent 
of Europe, Siberia, &c. and North America ; 
and of the herbaceous kinds, fome are indi- 
genous plants of England, other;; exotics ; but 
all the forts, both ihrubby and herbaceous, 
are very hardy, and moll of them have been 
long inhabitants in our gardens Cor ornament- 
ing the fhrubbcry, Ike. 

Shrubby Kinds. 
Under this head are exhibited fomc very 
eminent hardy, decidu als, dowering /hrubs 
obtaining from about three or four to fix or 
eight feet future, inoflly with ilender pliant 
fljoots, fome garnifhed with oblong Ample 
leaves, others with lobatcd and pinnated foli- 
age ; and the brunch rs terminated by (pikes 
and chillers of (lowers of very ornamental ap- 
pearance ; hence thel'e Ihrubs ale in good 



eflimation among the curious for embellifhing 
the flirubbery compartments, particularly the 
firft three or four fpecies, which have been 
long refidents of our gardens. 

There bei'ng eight or nine fpecies of thefe 
flirubby Spiraas, are all originally from 
abroad, in different parts of Europe", Afia 
and America, &c. but are all hardy enough 
to fucceed in our open plantations. 
The chief fpecies are, 
i. Spiraea falicifolia. 

fVUloiu-lcaved Siberian Spiraa, or Common . 
Spiraa frutex.] Rifes with many upright, 
ftraight, flender, reddifh-brown ftems and 
fuckers from the root, three or four feet high ; 
garniflied with fpear-fhaped, obtufe, ferrated, 
naked leaves; and the ftalks terminated at 
top by doubly-branching racemous fpikes of 
numerous pale-red flowers. 

This is the moft common fort of Spiraa, 
is in high eftimation as a flowering fhrub ; it 
flowering beautifully in June and July ; and 
frequently the fame year's fuckers, from the 
root, flower alfo in Auguft. 

The young fhoots of this plant being 
ftraight, pliant, and tough, are often ufed for 
tops of fifliing rods, and riding fwitches. 

2. Spir.ea tomentofa. 
Tomentofe or Downy-leaved, Red Philadel- 

phian Spiraa.] Rifes with upright, flender, 
branchy, purplifh ftems, three or four .feet 
high ; fpear-fhaped, unequally-fawed leaves, 
tomentofe or downy underneath ; and the 
branches terminated by doubly-branching ra- 
cemous fpikes of beautiful red flowers. 
Variety.] With white flowers. 
Both the varieties flower in June and July, 
and are very beautiful. 

3. Spir.-ea hyper icifolia. 
Hypericum -leaved Canada Spiraa, com- 
monly called Hypericum frutc.w] Rifes with 
flender brown ftems, branching numeroufly 
and flender almoft from the bottom, five or 
fix feet high j garnifhed with finall oval entire 
leaves, and numerous finall white flowers all 
along the branches, to the very ends of the 
twigs, in fmall clofc-lltting umbels. 

This fhrub has lingular beauty when in 
flower, as every branch and twig is clofely 
covered with flowers their whole length ; 
flowering in May and June, continuing very 
ornamental about a fortnight. 

4. Spirjea opulifoiia. 
Guelder-Rofe-leaved Virginia Spiraa.] 

Rifes wilh many Ihrubby ftems branching fix 
or feven feet high, having a brown loofe bark, 
falling off in winter ; garnifhed with lobatcd 
or lobed leaves, like the gueldci-rol'e and cur- 
rant leaf; and numerous white flowers in 
6 X corym- 
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corymbous bunches at the ends of the branches. 

5. SpiRjEA forbifolia. 

Sarbus-haved Siberian Spiraa.] Rifes with 
fhrubby flcnder ftems and branches, three or 
four feet high; pinnated leaves of four or 
five pair of folioles uniformly ferrated ; and 
white flowers in panicles at the ends of the 
branches, in July. 

6. SPIR-ffiA crenata. 

Crenated-leaved, Siberian and Spanijh Sp. 
raa.] Rifes with ibrubby (lender ftems, and 
numerous (lender, brownilh branches, fc 
feet high ; having oblong leaves ferrated 
the end, and white flowers in corymbous 
bunches laterally from the fides of the branch- 
es in May. 

7. SpiR^A. ckamadrifolia. 
Germander-leaved Siberian Spiraa.] The 

leaves ovate, cut-fawed, fmooth ; and with 
peduncled flower umbels. 

8. Spir.«a triloba. — Three-lobed leaved 
Spirsa. 

9. SPtRfA argentga.— Silvery wedge-form- 
leaved Spiraa. 

All thefe fhrubby Spiraas flower here very 
ornamentally, from May till July, in different 
fpecies ; but rarely ripen feeds in perfection 
in England 4 they however are all eafily 
propagated, fome by fuckers, and all of them 
alfo by layers and cuttings. See their 'Propa- 
gation. 

Herbaceous Kind. 

Confifts of four floriferous perennials of the 
fibrous-rooted tribe, rifing with herbaceous 
annual ftalks, from one to three or four feet 
high, garnimed with pinnated, ternate, and 
decompound leaves, and terminated by cymofe 
bunches, and panicles of flowers ; they are 
all perennial in root, .but renew their "ftalks 
annually in fpring, arriving to a flowering 
ftate in June and July, produce ripe feed in 
autumn, and the ftalks foon after decay. 

There being four fpecies or" thefe kinds, the 
two firft grow naturally in England, in paf- 
tures, &c. and the others arc foreigners, but 
arc- both very hardy. 

10. Spir.*.a Filipendula. 
Filipendula, or Drop-wort.] Hath a fibrous 

root hung with numerous fmall oval tubers, 
and crowned at top with a large tuft of pin- 
nated leaves, of many rcniform, fawed lobes 
(pleading over the ground ; and upright her- 
baceous ftalks a foot or more high, terminat- 
ed by cymofe bunches of white flowers. 

rarietieu) Commun fingle- flowered Fili- 
pendula of the pafturcs, &c. — Double flower- 
ed of the gardens. 

The fingle fort grows wild in England, in 
pafturcs and chalky grounds, but is alio re- 



tained in gardens as a flowery plant, in affem- 
blage with the double fort, which is very 
ornamental. 

They flower in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The root of this plant, confiding of many 
thready fibres, hung with fmull oval knobs, 
it obtained the name Filipendula. 
II. SPIRAEA Ulmaria. 
(Ulmaria regina prati) — Queen of the Mea- 
dow, or Common Meadozu-Swcet.] Hath a 
thick, fibrated, fpreading root, upright, red- 
difh ftalks, three or four feet high ; garnifhed 
with large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pair of indented lobes, and an odd one, which, 
is the largcft of all, and lobated; and the 
ftalks terminated by large cymofe bunches of 
white fweet-fcented flowers, in June. 

Varieties.] Common fingle flowered of the 
meadows — Double-flowered of the gardens. 
•Variegated-leaved. 

The common fingle fort grows wild in 
moift meadows in England, but is often allow- 
ed garden-culture along with the double and 
variegated-leaved forts ; the "flowers of all the 
varieties being very confpicuous, and agreeably 
fcented ; but the double fort in particular 
niakes a fine appearance : they flower in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

12. SpiRjEA trifoliata. 
Trifoliate or three-leaved Virginia Meadow 

Sweet.] Hath a fibrated root, upright, 
branchy ftalks a foot high j garnifhed with 
almoft equally ternate or trifoliate ferrated 
leaves; and terminated with loofe panicles 
of white flowers in July. 

13. SPIR/EA Arunats. 
(Aruncus) — Greater Meadow-Sweet, or Au- 

jtrian Spiraa.] Rifes with upright firm 
ftalks, three or four feet high ; garnifhed with 
fupra-decompound leaves ; each divifion con- 
fiding of three or four pair of folioles, and 
an odd one ; and the ftalks terminated by 
paniculated fpikes of dioecious white flowers 
in July. 

All the above fpecies of Spiraa, both 
fhrubby and herbaceous kinds, are very har- 
dy, fucceed in any common foil and fituation, 
and arc of long duration ; the fhrubby kinds 
being durable in root, ftcm, and branches, 
and deciduous in leaf ; but the herbaceous 
kinds arc durable only in root, and renew 
their ftalks every fpring ; all the forts, both 
fhrubby and herbaceous, flower abundantly 
every finnmcr; the flowers feparatcly are 
fmall, compofed tinivcrfally of five fmall pe- 
tals each, but being numerous and clofely 
placed, arc confpicuous to view; but aro 
rarely fuccccdcd by feed in England in the 
fhrubby 
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fhrubby kinds, though moft of the herbaceous 
kinds hirnifh tolerable plenty in autumn. 

As to the merit of all the forts in gardening, 
they are all proper furniture for ornamenting 
the fhrubbery, and other parts of the plea- 
fure-ground occafionally. 

The fhrubby kinds particularly have great 
merit as deciduous flowering fhrubs, for em- 
belliihing the principal fhrubbery compart- 
ments, placing them fomewhat forward, in 
aflemblage with other fhrubs of equally mo- 
derate growth ; and here they will exhibit a 
proper variety, and flower very ornamentally 
every fummer. 

And as to the herbaceous kinds, confidered 
as flowery plants, all the forts, not emitting the 
doubles, are proper for adorning the common 
borders, &c. where they will flower every 
fummer, and increafe the variety. 

Propagation, &c. of the Shrubby Kinds. 

The method of propagating all the fhrubby 
kinds is very eafy ; by fuckers, by layers, and 
cuttings. 

By Suckers.— Several of thefe fhrubby 
Spireeas are productive of many fuckeis an- 
nually from the root, which being taken off 
in autumn, commence good plants ; but the 
firfr fpecies in particular, Spiraa falicifolia, 
fVillovj-leavcd Spiraa, or Common Spiraea fru- 
tex, is remarkably prolific in fuckers, that 
in one fummer grow as high as the parent 
plant, and generally terminated by fpikes of 
flowers the fame year in autumn, and (hould 
always be cleared off from the old plants 
every year or two in winter; as (hould alfo 
the fuckers of all the other forts : and as mod 
of which fuckers will readily rife with 
roots, they immediately commence proper 
plants ; and the largeft' may be planted at 
once where they are to rcmam, and the others 
in nurfery-rows, to have one or two years' 
growth, and will then be fit for the (hrubbcry. 

By Layers.— All thefe forts will grow free- 
ly by layers, bur is a more particularly eligi- 
ble mode of propagation for any of the forts 
that do not readily afford a iufficieney of 
fuckers ; for almoft every branch or twig be- 
iiig layed down in the earth, in autumn or 
winter or fpring, will be well rooted, fit for 
tranfplantntion/by the autumn following. 

By Cuttings.— Any of the fhrubby forts 
will likewifc grow by cuttings, though not 
to be depended upon like layers ; however, in 
O&ober or November, chilling cuttings of 
the (trongeft young (hoots of bit fummer's 
growth, planting them in a fhady border, 
many of them will grow, and, in two or 
three years, commence good plants for the 
/.hrubbcry, 



Propagation, £srV. of the Herbaceous Kinds. 

All thefe forts may be propagated by feed, 
and by patting the roots. 

By Seed. — This may be fown either in au- 
tumn foon after it is ripe, for die greater cer- 
tainty of having them come up freely in the 
fpring following, or may be fown early in the 
fpring, as they will alio often rife the fame 
year '; keeping the plants thin, and clear from 
weeds till autumn, then planted out either in 
nurfery-rows for a year, or at once where 
they are to remain. 

By parting the roots. — All the herbaceous 
kinds may be propagated by this method in 
autumn, and is the only method of propaga- 
tion for continuing the double-flowered and 
flriped varieties; obferving, of all the forts, 
it may be performed either in autumn when 
the ftalks decay, or early in fpring before new 
ones begin to (hoot forth. 

SPONDIAS, Braftlian Plum. 

This genus comprehends for our ftove col- 
lection, two fpecies of tree-like exotics of 
America and India ; growing ten or twelve 
to fifteen or twenty feet high ; adorned with 
winged or pinnated leaves, compofed of four, 
five, or fix pair of folioles, terminated by an 
odd one; and numerous fmall pentapetalous 
flowers along the fides of the branches ; hav- 
ing each a five-parted deciduous calvx, five 
obi ong, fpreading petals, ten filaments, oval 
germen with five flyles ; fuccecded by a 
roundifh, oval, plum-lhaped, pulpy fruit, con- 
taining a five-celled nut. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Pentagynia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Spondias Mombin. 
(MombhiJ—or Brafilian Plum.} Riles with 

an upright (tern, and branchy head ; pinnated 
leaves, having the common, foot-ftalk com- 
preflcd ; and purple flowers and fruit. 

2. Spondias Myrobalanus. 
(Myrobalanus) — or Yellow American 

Plum.] Grows upright and branchy: with 
pinnated leaves, having round foot-ftalks ; 
glofTy fhining folioles ; and yellow flowers and 
fruit. 

Thefe trees being tender exotics from the 
hot-parts of South America, require a hot- 
houfe in this country ; and arc retained ac- 
cordingly to diversify curious colledions m 
that department, in which they form an agree- 
able variety ; and are propagated by lowing 
the (tones of the fruit in pots plunged in the 
bark-lied, and by cuttings and layers of young 
(hoots, attiltcd by the lame means; keeping 
the plants alwnvs in pots, and continued in 
the (love ; and treated as other woody plants 
of the fame rcpolitorv. 

0 X 2 SPROUTS. 
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SPROUTS. 

Sprouts are fmall young (hoots or fuckers, 
emitted from the Tides or the ftem anil heads 
of certain vegetables ; being in many in- 
ftances a compendium of the plant that pro- 
duced them ; and, when detached from the 
parent and planted, although then deftitute of 
roots, they often, in the procefs of vegetation, 
emit fibres, ihoot at top to mature growth, 
and exhibit leaves, flowers, and feed, like the 
parent plant. 

Like wife, in fome herbaceous efculents, 
young Sprouts are excellent eating, fuch as in 
cabbages, broccoli, Sec. proving a very profit- 
able after-crop. 

But the term Sprouts is more generally ap- 
plied to the lateral fhoots or fuckers of cer- 
tain herbaceous vegetables ; fuch particularly, 
as moll of the hajjica tribe, comprehending 
all the forts of cabbages, favoys, coleworts, 
borecole, purple broccoli, Sec. which, after 
the main head is gathered for ufc, the (talks 
remaining, (hoot forth abundance of Sprouts, 



that often form heads like the principal one, Jful, at that feafon of the yi 



but (mailer ; and, may be gathered for ufe 
efculents, and will prove equally good, and 
oi'ten Superior to the main head for eating. 
Sometimes young Sprouts of cabbages, being 
detached as flips, and planted, will itrike root 
and grow. 

Thefe Sprouts, however, of the cabbage- 
tribe, have merit chiefly as efculents, and very 
little in the work of propagation. 

For, although they will grow if planted 
while voung, they are only proper to be 
ufed occallonally in particular cafes ; as for 
example, in planting cabbages for feed in any 
particular good fort, which having the main- 
head gathered early in fummer for ufe, and 
the ftalk having produced a quantity of good 
Sprou'.s foon after, wc fomclimcs flip off a 
quantity of the beft of them towards autumn, 
plant them in rows two feet afundcr, giving 
occafional waterings, will grow and (hoot up 
to feed next fpring. See Brassica. 

However, the Sprouts of all the cabbagc- 
tribc are to be confidered principally as elcu- 
lents ; and arc admirable fine eating, general- 
ly boil exceeding green and tender; but thofe 
Sprouts produced from the forward cabbage 
ftalks in fummer and autumn, arc always 
larger and liner than the winter and fpring 
Sprouts, as fometimcs the Sprouts produced on 
the ftalks of the early-cut cabbages often 
alfo cabbage into tolerable little firm heads 
towards autumn ; the fugar-loaf cabbage par- 
ticularly, and other forward kinds, producing 
abundance of line Sprouts in fummer, which, 



being gathered while young and green, are 
fome of the molt excellent culinary greens of 
the feafon; likewife forward favoys being cut 
early in autumn, the remaining ftalks produce 
fine large Sprouts the fame year, fit for ufe in 
the early part of winter; later crops of the 
fame plants produce alfo abundance of fmall 
Sprouts in the fpring ; and the borecole is re- 
markable for its 'great production of Sprouts 
towards fpring, emitted all along the fmall 
Items from the very bottom to top ; alfo pur- 
ple broccoli never fails to produce a fecon- 
dary crop of excellent Sprouts furnifhed with 
little tender heads. 

Thus all thefe cabbage and colewort tribe, 
that after the main-heads being arrived to per- 
fection and gathered for ufe, the (talks furnifh 
a plenteous fupply of Sprouts coming in for 
a fecondcrop; thofe produced in fummer and 
autumn continuing long in perfection ;" but 
ie fpring Sprouts run fmaller, and continue 
but a (hort time before they fly up for feed ; 
they are. neverthelefs very acceptable and ufe- 



Therefore, in the culture of all the above 
varieties of the cabbage kind, it is proper, af- 
ter gathering the main-heads, to leave a quan- 
tity of the ftalks of the beft and forwarder 
crops of the refpective forts, to produce 
Sprouts ; and if, towards autumn or winter, 
&c. the ground lhould be wanted for other 
crops, the ftalks may be removed and trench- 
ed in by the roots in another place, not in 
any fliady by corner as often practifed, nor 
placed too clofe, as the Sprouts would prove 
fmall and trifling, and be liable to be eat up by 
(lugs ; but being placed in an open lituation, 
m rows a foot afunder, the Sprouts will con- 
inuc their growth in much greater perfection, 
though probably not equally Co good as if the 
(talks had remained undifturbed. 
Thus the product of Sprouts will prove a 
ry beneficial and acceptable fupply, both 
for ufcfulnefs and variety at tabic. 

The ftalks of cauliflowers and cauliflower- 
broccoli rarely produce any Sprouts ; fo it is 
icedlcfs to leave them (lauding. 
STAMINA, the male organs of (lowers. 
Stamina,, conlifting of the filaments and 
iniherrc, the male organs of cvery-flowcr ; 
being the fine chives or llnead-fhuped pans 
lituatcd in the centre of the carolla, in num- 
ber from one to twelve, or twenty, or more, 
and computed of the three following pans. 

1. Filamentum, the filament or thicad- 
(haped part of the (lamina, elevating the an- 
thers: . Sec Fll. AMKNTUM. 

2. Anthtrtc, the fummit of the filaments. 

and 
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and that part which contains the folltn or 
fecundating duft or farina. See Anther,*:. 

g. Pollen or farina, the fine duft, or fecun- 
dating male fpcrm -contained in the anthers, 
and, when ripe, difperfed upon the ftigma or 
female organ, to effect the important office of 
impregnation. — See Anthers and Fila- 

MENTUM, &C. . 

It is obfervable in moft flowers, that the 
Stamina and piflillum come together ; and the 
autherse and ftigma ripen and become of full 
vigour at the fame time to effedt the work of 
fecundation. 

For tiie Stamina, containing the genuine 
male fperm of plants in the anthers, that 
without its fecundatory aid no plants woul" 
be effe&uaily prolific, but moflly abortive 
at lealt, if they produce feeds, they would not 
vegetate. 

In hermaphrodite plants, the Stamina 
male organ being placed in die fame flower 
with the female genitals, are for the moft part 
all of equal height, generally furrounding the 
piftillum in i'uch fituation, as the farina or 
male fperm, lodged in the antheras, may rea- 
dily reach the Jligmata of the female flower 
to impregnate it effectually ; but in fome her- 
maphrodite flowers, the piftillum being fliorter 
than the Stamina, the flowers, though nodding 
before, upon opening generally ftand upright, 
that the powder of the anthers may fall upon 
the ftigma; and, after conception, probably 
refume their drooping or pendulous pofture 
again ; and, in other hermaphrodite flowers 
having the ftyle longer than the Stamina, it 
either beiwU back like ram's-horns towards 
the anthera-, or the whole flower droops, that 
the anthers may drop its duft down upon the 
female organ. See Hermaphroditus 
flos. 

In monoecious . plants, the Stamina and 
piftillum are, in different flowers, fituatcd apart 
on the fame plant, as in cucumberaud melon ; 
but many forts have the male flowers moft- 
]y placed above the female, that the farina 01 
fcrtililing powder may more readily fall ,01 
the ftigma of the piflillum ; or lb fituatcd a. 
to be ealily conveyed by the air, or flying in 
fc&s (kipping from (lower to (lower, fuflici- 
ently to effect the impregnation. And in fome 
plants, fueh as cucumbers, growing in hot- 
beds at an cat ly feafon, we often perform the 
fecundation bv art, carrying the male bloflbm 
to the female,' and difchargc the contents of 
the anthera; upon the (ligma ; but when the 

warm fcafon \l advanced to admit of the plants I torefl-trees ; or, , it (hould. happen to. fork, 
being fully expofed, that operation is cffeclcd take oft the word, and leave the Ihaightek. 



to the female bloflbm. See CucuMis antf 
Moncecia. . 

And in the dioecious plants the Stamina 
and piftillum are, in feparate flowers, fituated 
on different plants, fpecies of the fame genus,~ 
as in fpinach, hemp, hops, &c. but fo won- 
derfully contrived by the great Author of 
nature, that the male duft of the anthers is 
conveyed to the female flowers by the gentle 
breezes of air, &c. and impregnates them. See 
the Oafs Dicecia, under the head Glassis. 
See alfo Sexus, Pistillum, Stigma, and 
Stylos. 

STANDARD Trees. 
Standard- trees are to be cpnfidered as all 
trees with upright Angle ftems, and ftand de- 
tached without being trained -to any wall, 
&c. or other fupport. 

The name Standard-trees is applicable both 
to all forts of fruit and foreft-trees, and all 
other tree and fhrub kinds that, having up- 
right ftems, ftand detached ere&ly without aid 
of fupport: though the word Standard is more 
generally underitood of fuch trees as grow 
with tall erect ftems, fix or eight feet high, or 
more, before they branch out to form the 
head ; fuch as the common Standard apples, 
pears, and other fruit-trees in orchards and 
gardens, and the common foreft-trees of the- 
woods and fields ; in gardening, however, we 
commonly diftinguifh three forts of Standard 
trees ; namely, Full Standards, Half Standards, 
and Dwarf Standards ; fruit-trees particularly, 
being occafionally trained in all thefe ways ; 
but foreft and tall ornamental trees rarely in 
any other than Full Standards ; though, in the 
fhrub tribe,, they are occafionally formed both 
into Half and Dwarf Standards, according 
to their natural ftature of growth. See each 
as below. 

Full Standards. 
Full Standards.— Thefe are fuch trees that 
2 trained with tall, ftraight, clean ftems, fix 
or feven feet high or more, clear of branches,, 
then futfered to branch out at that height all 
around to form a head, as in Common Stand- 
ard apples, and pear-trees, foreft-trees, ,&c. 

All trees dcligned as Full Standards,, mould" 
be trained accordingly in their minor Hate, 
by trimming off all lower laterals gradually 
as the Ileal advances in height, to encourage 
a clean ftraight growth to 'the proper height,, 
and promole'the afpiring of the top or leading 
(hoot more expeditioufiv ; fullering the leader 
always to remain entire, especially in all 



by the air', gentle breezes of wind, bees, &c 
conveying tlie pioliferous duft of the anthera 



(hoot to run up, 
tion of the Item ; 



to continue the prolonga- 
and having thus run them 
up. 
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up with clean ftems gradually fix or feven 
to eight or ten feet or more, especially die 
deciduous kinds, then fuller them to branpb 
out into a full head, and run fn height '.as 
faft as poflibk ; though in fruit-trees die 
firm is often topped at fix or fevcn feet 
height, to force out a let of laterals in that 
part, to fonn a regular fpreading head of but 
moderate height, tor the greater convenience 
of gathering the fruit : however, for all kinds 
of foreft-tree Standards, never reduce die 
top, but permit the leader to remain ever entire 
to run up in heig'ht ; for the beauty and worth 
of fuch trees confifts in their lofty (lature. 

But in feveral foreft and ornamental Stand- 
ards of the evergeen-tribe, die trimming their 
(terns from laterals while young, as above, 
mult be but fparingly pradlifed ; fuch as the 
pines, rirs, cedars, and feveral others of the 
coniferous tribe, which, being all of a refiuous 
nature, do not fuccecd if too clofe pruned ; 
befides, when defigned for ornamental plan- 
tations, the trimming up the under branches 
of thefe kinds would greatly diminish die 
beauty of their peculiar growth ; for the dif- 
pofition of the branches, in moft of thefe forts, 
covering the Item in circular rays to the very 
bottom, is thought additionally ornamental 
in their general appearance, fo that in train- 
ing all thefe forts of trees, fhould only prune 
occafionally any lower diforderly ftragglers. 

Almoft all forts of fruit-trees may be train- 
ed for full Standards, except vines, though all 
forts will not ripen their fruit efFe&ually on 
Standards in this country ; fuch as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, and figs ; on the other 
hand, all forts of apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries ripen their fruit freely on Standards. 

All fruit-trees defigned as full Standards 
arc raifed by grafting, &c,on the freed ftrong- 
Jhoocing nocks, and trained with ftraignt 
•clean ftems full five or fix feet high, either 
die flock trained up to that ftature, and fo 
grafted or budded at the defircd height, and 
the graft or bud branching out forms the 
head ; or the ftock may be grafted, &c. near 
the ground, and the firft (hoot from the graft 
nr bud trained up for a flem to the height 
nforefaid ; then furFcred to fend forth branches: 
ebferving, in cither method, it is next to be 
< onfidercd whether you intend tbc tree (hall 
form a fpreading open head, or afTumc a more 
excel and afpiring growth ; in the former 
cafe, if you top the leading [hoot of the graft 
or hud at fix or feveu feet from the ground, 
it will force out lateral Ihoots at that height, 
and commence a fpreading head open in (he 
middle ; lulFcring, however, the whole after- 
wards to take their own growth ; and in the 



feebn'd inftance, that,' liy permitting the lead- 
ing (hoot to remain entire, it wilfafpire in 
height, and the whole head will aflame a 
more upright and lofty ftature ; in both 
methods the heads will afterwards naturally 
branch out abundantly, and furnifii them- 
felvcs fufficiently with bearing wood, pro- 
ducing fruit, in fome forts, in two or three 
years from the grafting and budding, as in 
cherries, apples, Sec. but pears in particular 
are fometimes four, five, or fix years before 
they bear : generally permitting the whole to 
take their own growth widiout (hortening, and 
but very little other pruning, except the regulat- 
ing any very irregular or bad growths, as below. 

It being expedient to train mod of our 
principal nardy' fruit-trees as full Standards, 
as that, when planted in continued rows, ei- 
ther in gardens or orchards, hy having tall 
ftems elevating the head confiderably from the 
ground, it both admits the influence of the 
lun and air more freely to the head all 
around ; and admits of obtaining crops of 
efculents, grafs, &c. on the ground, under 
their fpreading branches. 

With refpedr. to the general culture of full 
Standard fruit-trees, in regard to pruning, &c. 
very little is required after the firft training, to 
form the ftem to the proper height, 1 ana the 
firft fhoots advanced at top to give the head 
its firft formation; they fhoutd afterwards 
generally he allowed to advance nearly in their 
natural order, except reducing any very irre- 
gular growths, &c. not (hortening the general 
branches, but permit the whole to fhoot both 
in length and branch laterally in their own 
way; and they will thus all "naturally form 
fruit-fpurs along their fides upward for bear- 
ing; remarking, however, when any very ir- 
regular growing branch occafionally occurs, 
it fhould be retrenched; alfo if the head is 
much crowded, fome fhould be judicioufly 
thinned out to keep the middle open, long 
ramblers reduced, and all fuckers from the 
root, ftcm, and middle of the head, cleaved 
away, and all dead wood ; which occalional 
primings may be performed any time in win- 
ter — bee the culture of different fruit-trees, as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. under their 
proper heads ; alfo Pruning. 

But fometimes Standard fruit-trees, with 
four, five, or fix feet ficms, arc alio planted 
ag-iinft walls, and trained as wall trees; this 
being frequently prac.tifcd for high walls, as 
the Standards having tall ficms elevating the 
head feveral feet, fo as immediately to cover 
the upper part of the wall, whilfi dwarfs and 
Half Standards cover the bottom and middle 
pa if > and thus may every part of the wall be 
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fully occupied at once ; but the dwarf-trees 
being defigned as the principal refidcnts, and 
that afterfeveral years' growth having advan- 
ced confiderably upwards, and the Standards 
having borne a few years, the latter have 
their under branches gradually reduced to 
make room for the dwarfs, and at laft are 
either wholly tranfplanted or deftroyed, leav- 
ing the dwarfs in entire pofleffion of the wall, 
covering it effectually from bottom to top with 
their branches. See the different forts of wall- 
trees, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, &cc- — 
Alfo the article Wall-Trees. 

And fometimes Standard wall-trees with 
tall ftems are planted againft the ends of 
buildings, fuch as fome choice forts of pears 
in particular j alfo fometimes apricots in a 
ibuthcrh/ afpedt, or other fruits occasionally ; 
and which, on particular occafions, are chofen 
principally with tall ftems to elevate the head 
of branches five or fix feet or more from the 
ground, efpecially in much frequented or ex- 
pofed fituations, that the fruit may be more 
out of the reach of being illegally plucked; 
and the trees having good fpace of wall above, 
they will fpread their branches accordingly, 
and yield large productions of fruit in the bell 
perfection. 

Half Standards. 

Half Standards. — Thefc are trees trained 
with fliort ftems only three or four feet high, 
then fuffered to branch, out at that height to 
form heads; being practifed for ; many forts 
of fruit-trees,, fometimes both as detached 
Standards by way of variety ; and by having 
low heads, the fruit is more eafily gathered.; 
and likewife are often trained with fanned 
fprcading heads, defigned as wall-trees for 
high walls, that, as obferved of the full 
Standards, they may cover the middle or 
upper part of the wall, whilft dwarfs occupy 
the lower part. 

As to the method of raifing thefc Half- 
Standard fruit-trees, it is nearly the fame as 
obferved for the full Standards ; only, they 
being grafted, or budded upon lower ftocks, 
training them with upright linglc ftems only 
three or four feet high, cither the ftocks on 
which they are to be graltcd'traincd up to that 
height for a ftem; or being grafted or budded 
low in tiic ftock, and the iirft main fhoot of 
the graft, Sec. led up for a ftem, and fo 
top it at the aforefaid height to force out 
branches to form the head ; fullering the head, 
in all thole defigned as detached Standards, to 
branch out all around, and permitted to run up 
to a full fpread, nearly according to their natu- 
ial mode of growth, except jtilt reforming any 
ill-growing branch, as hereafter noticed ; for 



ftiortening'the branches fliould be very fpe- 
ringly practifed, which would force out nu- 
merous ufelefs moots, and prevent the forma- 
tion of bearing wood, efpecially in the apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry kinds. 

But when Half-Standards are intended for 
walls, they fliould have the head trained in a 
fomewhat fanned manner, to fpread to the wall 
like a common wall-tree ; and as to the after- 
pruning, the fame is to be obferved, as hinted 
in the general culture of the refpe&ive forts 
under their proper genera, whether in detached 
Standards or againft walls. 

It may fometimes be proper to have thefe 
Half Standards fo trained as to form heads 
of as moderate growth as poffibie, efpecially 
the detached Standards, when defigned for 
fmall compartments ; in which cafe they are 
grafted or budded upon the more dwarfifh fort 
of ftocks, as apples upon codlins, and pears upon 
quinces, and fo of other fruits ; in which the 
head will always fhoot moderate, and never 
ramble wide or grow high. See Stocks. 

But although a few Half Standard fruit- 
trees may be eligible as detached Standards 
for variety, they are not fo proper for any- 
general plantation in the open quarters of the 
garden ; becaufe their branches coming out 
;Ow may impede the growth of under-crops; 
may however have a range thinly planted 
along the boundary or divifion of any wide 
compartment, efpecially thofe worked on 
dwarf ftocks, that they may blanch more 
moderately in a lefs fpreading growth ; and 
in '. this order may alfo have a good portion 
of the common codlin, as being naturally a 
moderate ihootcr and plentiful bearer ; and, in 
the whole, their heads fuffered to run moflly 
in their natural growth, except a little occa- 
fional regulating pruning, as hinted for the 
Full Standards. 

For walls, however, that are eight or nine 
feet high , it would be proper to have a fufficiency 
of Half Standards to plant between the dwarfs 
or principal refidcnts, to cover the middle or 
upper half of the wall, whilft the dwarfs oc- 
cupy the lower fpace, as remarked of the full 
Sra nda ids.— Sec W a l l-Tr e e s . 

Half Standard fruit-trees ofcherrics, apricots, 
&c. arc alfo proper to plant in forcing frames 
to produce early fruit. See Forcing Frames. 

The culture of detached Half Standards, in 
refpect to pruning, is nearly as the full 
Standards; that, having fhot out at top to 
form the head, permit them to branch both in 
length and laterally nearly in their own way, 
except jult pruning to order any coniiderable 
irregularity, crowding blanches in the middle, 
lone ramblers, and detaching all fuckers from 
0 >. iiif 
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the -root, ilem, and head, and to cut out cafual 
dead wood ; and thus the regular branches re- 
maining at length, will emit fruit-fpurs abun- 
dantly in evcrv part for bearing. 

And as to the Half Standards againft walls, 
thcv are to be pruned and managed as other 
w.iil-tri.-es. each according to its nature, as 
directed under their proper heads. 

Forsft-nees, and the taller ornamental tree 
kinds, are rarely ever trained as Haif Stand- 
ards, but moftly always fuffered to run up in 
height to their full nature, unlefs any particu- 
lar fort may be required to form bulhy Half 
Smndards for fome particular purpofe. 

Many of the ihrub kind in their natural 
growth afiume the appearance of Haif Stand- 
ards, though fome are often branchy to the 
vfry bottom, or rife with fcveral' ftems ; but 
might readily be trained with a fingle clear 
item, three or four feet high, and then iuifercd 
to branch out into a full rlcad. 

Dwarf Standards. 

Dwarf Standards. — They are trained with 
low ftems only one or two feet high, being 
then topped to force out branches at that 
height to form the head. 

Sometimes feveral forts of choice fruit-trees 
are trained as Dwarf Standards, with ftems 
feldom more than one foot high, branching 
out at that height, forming proportionably low- 
heads; being occafionally planted round the 
borders of the kitchen or pleafure garden, See. 
inftead of efpaliers, and the heads either kept 
down low by clofe pruning, whereby they 
never produce much fruit j or fuffered to 
branch upward nearly in their natural growth, 
and they will bear in much greater abundance ; 
all of which Dwarf Standards being raifed by 
grafting, Sec. upon the raoft dwarhlh ftocks, 
fuch as apples on codlin, or paradifc-flocks, and 
pears on quinces, Sec. in order to dwarf them as 
much as potfibic in their growth (fee Stocks); 
and as they ihootin height, each year's fhootsarc 
either generally pruned Ihort, whereby to keep 
the head down, and confine it within a fmall 
compafs; but, by this feverc pruning, they arc 
forced into numerous ufelcfs fhoots annually, 
and feldom form a fufficiency of bearing 
wood; fo that they never antwer the end ef- 
fectually ; or the general branches permitted 
moftly to (hoot in length, except juft reducing 
tafual ramblers, and diforderly growers; and 
they will generally fhoot more moderately, and 
fooncr form themfelves into plentiful bearers 
in greater perfection; though tiiefc kinds of 
Pwaif Standaids are not fo generally intio- 
duced now lince elpal.ei fruit-trees have been 
brought to a proper degree of perfection in 
mining and bearing. 



However, for the fake of variety and cu- 
riottty, a few Dwarf Standards of all forts of 
fruit-trees might be admitted, one here and 
there ; and by a judicious moderate pruning, 
according to their nature, as directed for the 
refpective forts, under their proper heads, and 
the article Dwarf Trees, they will bear 
abundantly in proportion to their fize. 

Likewife may have fome Dwarf Standard 
fruit-trees in pots, for the purpofe of forcing 
in hot-houfes, forcing-frames, hot-beds, Sec. 
particularly early May. and May-duke cher- 
ries, plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, 
vines, goofeberries, currants, &c. which being 
placed in the above departments at the proper 
feafon, i. e. January or early in February, 
they will often ripen a few fruit very early in 
tolerable perfection, fome of which might be 
brought to table growing on the trees in the 
pots. But Dwarf Standard fruit are alio pro- 
per to plant fully in the borders in forcing-' 
frames. See Forcing Frame. 

For the particular method of raifing and 
training the different forts of thefe Dwarf 
Standards, fee Dwarf Trees. 

Numbers of the upright fhrub tribe natu- 
rally form themfelves of the Dwarf Standard 
kind, as rifing with low, erect, firm ftems, per- 
haps but half a foot, or a foot or two high, 
branching out near the ground into bulhy 
heads, fuch as the goofeberry, currant, and 
numerous flowering fhrubs and evergreens; 
though great numbers of the Ihrub kind are 
apt to rife with feveral ftems immediately 
from or near the root, forming a bufhy 
growth quite from the bottom ; which, in 
many cafes in the fhrubbcry way, may be 
allowable: in others, it may be proper to 
train them with one ftem ; which is eafily 
effected by retrenching the fuperfliiities and 
trimming away low ftragglers ; forming a 
clear fingle ftem half a foot, or a foot or two 
high, according to their nature, then fuffered 
to branch out into a full head. 

For many of the low Standard flowering 
fhrubs and evergreens appear to the beft ad- 
vantage, when trained as Standards to a fingle 
ftem a foot or two high, terminated by' a 
branchy full head. 

Likewife all the fructiferous fhrubs, fuch 
as all the varieties of currants and goofeber- 
ries, Ihould generally he trained with a linglc 
llctn a foot or more high, then permitted to 
branch out at that height into a icgular head, 
keeping the internal part always tolerably 
open, and the branches moderately thin ; and 
(hortcii them hut fparingly, particularly the 
•;oofe!icri v.— See RtBF.s. 

STAPEIJA. (Stapclia.) 

lor 
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For the flove this genus furnifhcs two or 
three fpecies of curious fucculenf perennial 
plants, lingular in their protuberant branches, 
being moftly deftitute of leaves ; are of fpread- 
ing and upright growth, in different fpecies ; 
producing large, monopetalous, ftellated, va- 
riegated, yellow and purple flowers of fingu- 
hi'ly-curious appearance. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Digynia. 

Chat-afters.] Calyx, monophyllous, fmall, 
five-parted and perfiflent.. Corolla, mono- 
petalous, large, flat, cut halfway into five 
acute fegments, and containing a ftarry, five- 
pointed neftarium, with its lacerated points 
furrounding the parts of generation. Sta- 
mina, five plane, broad, erect filaments, 
with linear anthers attached to their fides. 
Pistillum, two oval, plane germens, with- 
out ftyles, each having an obtufe ftigma. 
Pericarpium, two oblong, fubulated, cy- 
lindric, fingle-cellecl, univalvular pods, filled 
with comprefled downy feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Stapelia variegata. 

Variegated Leffcr Stapelia, or Fritillaria 
Crajfa Minor.] Grows with many fpreading 
fucculent branches, having feveral denticu- 
lated, fpreading protuberances on their fides, 
riling about fix inches ; no leaves; and from 
the iides of the branches arife the large, 
fpreading and ftarry, yellow flowers, varie- 
gated and fpotted with purple, having in the 
centre the five-pointed coloured ne<5r.arium, 
including and furrounding the fructifications. 

2. Stapelia hirfuta. 

Hairy greater Stapelia, or Fritillaria crajfa 
major.'] Grows with upright fucculent, angu- 
latcd branches, with ere«ft, denticulated tube- 
rances ; and at the fides of the branches large 
ftellated hairy flowers, variegated with purple 
ftripes, running acrofs the petal. 

3. Stapelia mamillarh. — Mamillary or 
"Wartcd Stapelia. 

Thefe arc plants of curious Angularity, both 
in their lcaflcfs, protuberant and warted, fuccu- 
lent branches, and in the beauty of their large, 
ftellated, variegated, fpotted, and ftriped flow- 
ers, produced, in fucceflional order, great 
part of fummcr and autumn, but which arc 
of a very fetid fceiil. 

They being tender fucculent exotics, mil ft 
always be kept in pots of light poor earth, 
and placed in the Hove upon the 'helves or 
top of the flues, &rc. and continued conftantly 
in that department, in which give them but 
very little water in the winter, and moderately 
in 'fummcr i managing them, in refpedt to 
other culture, in common with other hot- 
houfc exotics. 



AH the forts are eafily propagated by cut- 
tings or flips of their fucculent branches in 
rummer; laying the cuttings or flips for a few 
days in the fun to heal over the moift wound 
occafioned on the feparatiou from the parent 
plant; then plant them in pots of dry light 
earth, and plunge them in the tan-bed, where 
they will foon ftrike root and grow. 
STAPHYL^EA, Bladder nut. 
Two hardy deciduous flowering ftirubs are 
the principal fpecies in this genus, both of 
which are proper furniture for the ihrubbery, 
being of largifh upright growth, generally 
obtaining eight or ten feet ftature, adorned" 
with pinnated and ternate, five and three- 
lobed leaves ; and Jong flender bunches of 
pentapetalous flowers, fucceeded by bladder- 
like capfules ; whence the name Bladder-nut. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
Charafters.] Calyx is roundi/h, con- 
cave, coloured, and almofl: as large as the 
corolla. Corolla, five oblong erect petals, 
nearly like the calyx, and a pitcher-lhaped 
nectarium at the bottom. Stamina, five 
oblong erect filaments, crowned with fimple 
antheraj. Pistillum, a thick three-parted 
germen, and three ftyles, having obtufe ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, three inflated bladder- 
fliaped capfules, joined together by a longi- 
tudinal future or feam, having acuminated 
tops, and open inwardly, inclofing two al- 
moft globular, hard, nut-like feeds. 

There are only two fpecies, both very 
hardy deciduous fhrubs, the firft of which is 
a native of England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, the other is from America ; are diftin- 
guiftied by the names of five-leaved and three- 
leaved Bladder-nut. 
The fpecies are, 
r. Staphyljea pinnata. 
Pinnated five-lobed European Bladder-nut.] 
Rifes with upright, (hrubby, fmooth, brown- 
i(h ftems, branching eight or ten feet high or 
more, with very pithy (hoots ; garnifhed with 
pinnated leaves of two pair of Targe, oblong, 
oval lobes, and an odd ouc ; and at the axillas 
along the fides of the blanches, long pendu- 
lous bunches of white flowers, fucceeded by- 
large, inflated, or fwoln, bladdcr-fhaped cap- 
fules, containing roundi/h hard feeds or nuts, 
ripening in autumn. 

This fort grows wild-in England, and many 
other parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens, to incrcafe the variety in ornamental 
plantations, where it flowers and ripens iced 
annually. 

The feeds or nuts arc in fome countries 
eaten, but have a very unpalatable rciifh. 
2. Staimiyl.e a tri/oliata. 
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Three-feavtd Virginia Bladder-nut. "\ Rifcs 
w ith upright, Shrubby, fmooth, greyifh Stems, 
brandling eight or ten feet high ; garniShed 
with termite or trifoliate leavts, being cora- 
potcJ each of three large oval lobes ; and at 
the {ides of die branches, long, hanging 
bunches of white flowers, fucceeded by large 
inflated capfeles, containing roundith hard 
feeds, ripe in autumn. 

Both the fpecies flower annually in May, 
numerouflv in pendulous bunches, each flow- 
er having five oblong petals; and the feeds 
ripen in autumn, proper to low for propaga- 
ri hi. 

Thefe .'hruhs are very eligible furniture for 
diversifying any of the hardy ornamental de- 
cUuous plantations, but particularly the larger 
iht'ihrcrv compartments, where, being planted 
i.> uflen;blas;c with other thrubx, principally 
of the deciduous tribe, they will agreeably 
multiply the variety with their pentaphyltous 
and ternate foliage, long pendulous bunches of 
fl.nvers, and bladder-lhaped capfules, which 
have a lingular appearance in autumn. 
Method of Propagation. 
The propagation of both thefe fhrubs is 
moil eafily accomplilhed by three or four dif- 
ferent methods, viz. by feed, fuckers, layers, 
and cuttings. 

By Seed. — This ripens plenteoufly in au- 
tumn^ when it fhould'be fown fo on after it is 
ripe, in a bed or border of any common earth, 
cither in drills or promifcuouffy on the furface, 
covering them an inch deep ; and being thus 
fown early in autumn, they will come up the 
following Spring, though probably not all of 
shem till diat time twelvemonth; keeping them 
clean from weeds j and' if, ill the early part of 
fummer, very dry weather prevails, refreih 
them with frequent waterings, repeating thofe 
operations during fummer as occafion may 
require; and by autumn or tyring following, 
the large*! plants will he fit ro plant out in 
nurfery-rows ; or at lead: in the fecond au- 
tumn they may be wholly planted out, plac- 
ing them in rows two feet afunder, and one 
foot diflance in each row ; Ivcre to have two 
or three years'" growth, or till wanted for the 
Shrubbery, Sec. 

By Suckers.— The plants of a few years' 
ft audi ng generally fend up fuckers from the 
bottom in tolerable plenty, which may be 
tAfiiy taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
with tootii, and planted in nurfcry -lines,, to 
have one or two years' growth, then tranf- 
piatited into the fhrubbery, when required. 

By Layers.— In autumn or winter choofing 
the younger branches, lay them cither by flit . 
01 t wilt- laying (fee Layers), and they will be 



properly rooted by the following autumn ; 
when they Should be planted off in nurfery- 
rovvs for a year or two, to gain due ftrength 
for the fhrubbery. 

By Cuttings. — In October or November 
; procure a quantity of young fhoots of the 
former Summer's growth, choofing principally 
the lower part of the fhoots ; plant them in a 
Shady border, giving occasional waterings the 
following fpring and fummer in dry weather, 
and they will be moitly well rooted by the 
following autumn. 

STATICS, Thrift or Sea Pink, and Sea 
Lavender. 

Confifls of low, hardy, herbaceous, and 
under- Shrubby plants for ornament and va- 
riety ; fame of which being flowery peren- 
nials are employed in the decoration of the 
pleafure ground ; they rifmg, fome forts with 
very low, dole, tufty heads, of numerous 
final), narrow, graffy, evergreen leaves clofe 
to the earth, ami very flender iingle flower- 
fhilks but half a foor, or a little more or lefs 
high; others having much larger, broad, ra- 
dical leaves, and Stronger ftalks dividing into 
branches ; all the ftalks and . branches of the 
forts in general terminated with globulaf and 
fpiked aggregate heads, of numerous, final!,, 
infundibuliform; pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 
" C/iaraflcrs.] Calyx, an aggregate of flo- 
rets collected into globular or fpiketf heads, in- 
cluded wholly in one- common cup of divers 
ftrudtureS in the different fpecies, each floret 
.having alfo its proper calyx, which is niono- 
phyllous and funnel-fhaped. Corolla is 
tunnel -Shaped, confiding of five fmall petals, 
narrow at the bale, but broad, obttife, and 
fpreading above. Stamina, five fubulate 
'filaments that adhere to the ungues or claws 
of the petals, and incumbent antherse. Pis- 
tillum, a fmall germcn, and five filiform 
distant ftyles, crowned with acute Stigmas* 
PjvRicarhium, none ; the feeds, one in each 
floret,, are lodged in the general calyx, each, 
feed coronated" by its own proper cup. 

Since to this genus has been added the Li- 
monium or Sea Lavender, the fpecies arc mul- 
tiplied considerably ; the fir ft of which is the 
common Thrift or Sea Pink, u fmall, hardy, 
•herbaceous evergreen, well known for its ule- 
,occafionally as an edging to borders, &c. 
'comprehends fcvcral varieties, all very low, 
clofc-growing, grafly-lcavcd plants: the other 
fpecies, being moitly of the Sea Lavender 
kinds, arc of larger' growth, with brondilh 
leaves; and conli It of herbaceous and uiulcr- 
fhrubhy perennials and annuals ; but for ge- 
neral garden culture, one fpecies, common 
Thrift, 
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Thrift, and varieties, are very coinrhonly cul- 
tivated; and alfo fome of the moft material 
of the Sea Lavender kinds are introduced for 
variety. 

Common Thrift Kinds. 

One fpecies only comes under this head, 
compriiing, however, feveral varieties ; fome 
of which were formerly confidered as diftincT 
fpecies, but prove all varieties only of Statice 
Armeria, or common Thrift, differing forrie- 
■what in their fize and colour of the flowers, 
as noticed below. 

i. Statice Armcria. 

Armeria, Common Thrift or Sea Pink.] 
Hadi a thick, fibrated, fpreading, perennial 
root, dividing into heads at top, clofely 
crowned with thick tufty heads df numerous 
linear, graffv, evergreen leaves clofe to the 
ground ; and among them numerous flender 
iingle ftalks, from five or fix to eight or ten 
inches or more in the different varieties ; each 
crowned with a giobular aggregate of fmall 
red and other coloured flowers in the varieties, 
appearing in June and July. 

Varieties.] Common fmaller Thrift with 
pale-red flowers — With fcarlet flowers, and 
with white flowers — Greater Thrift with red 
flowers— Greater Thrift with white flowers 
— Leaft Sea Pink with fmall flcfh-coloured 
flowers — all of which flower profufely from 
the end of May until July or Auguft. 

Remarking, as to the difference in fize 
and growth of thefe varieties, — the common 
fmaller Thrift is diftinguifhed by its leaves 
being more narrow, graffy, and of lower 
growth, and the fiowcr-ftalks only five or 
fix inches high, being the fort moft com- 
monly ufed for edgings ; the greater Thrift 
having longer and broader leaves, and flower- 
ftalks near a foot high ; and the leaft Thrift 
have exceeding narrow, fhort leaves, flower- 
It alks only three or four inches high, and very 
fmall heads of flowers. 

All the forts are inhabitants of plains and 
meadows, chiefly near the fca in mod coun- 
tries of Europe' and North America ; but 
have .been long admitted . into gardens as 
flowery plants, and arc in great cltimation to 
plant for edgings to beds and borders, as be- 
ing of very low clofe growth, and always 
given; and alio to plant in tufts about the 
flower-borders ;md other compartments of the 
picafure ground, as they fitcceed in any 'oil 
and fituatiort, and flower very abundantly in 
June and July, making a good ornamental 
iippca ranee, more particularly the red and leaf- 
let forts ; and for all of which purpofes they arc 
very cxpcditioufly raifed by flipping the heads 
anil roots together, at almoll any fcafon, but 



principally in autumn and fpring.— See their 
Propagation. 

However, for edgings in particular is the 
principal merit of thefe plants ; and as they 
grow very clofe, low, and continue in ver- 
dure all the year, they form the moft ufeful 
and eligible edging, next to box ; and in fome 
particular filiations in gardens, are fome- 
times preferred to box edgings, efpecially as 
they flower very ornamentally for two months 
in fummer ; but are not however fo proper 
for general edgings as box, as being rather 
apt to fpread foon out of bounds, and require 
to be reduced, either by cutting them inconfi- 
derably on each fide, or by taking up and re- 
planting them afrefh every three or four years. 
— See Edgings. 

Sea Lavender Kinds, f-fc. 
, Thefe forts affume a different appearance 
from the common Thrift kinds, both in their 
foliage and mode of flowering; their leaves 
not being fo fmall and graffy, but moftly 
plane arid broadifh, and the ftalks generally 
dividing into panicles terminated by the flow- 
ers, not in giobular heads like the Thrift, 
but chiefly in fpiked aggregates ; but their 
general charailers proving the fame as in the 
Thrift, they are all confidered as true fpecies 
of Statice. 

2. Statice Limonhim. 
(Limonium) — or common Sea Lavender.] 

Hath thick, reddifh, fibrated roots, crowned 
with oval-fpear-fhaped, fmooth leaves ; and 
upright, firm, cylindric ftalks a foot or more 
high, dividing into paniculated branches, all 
terminated by fpiked heads of p^le-blue flow- 
ers, in July and Auguft. 

Varieties.'] -Common great Sea Lavender 
— Narbonne great late-flowering Sea Laven- 
der — Olive-leaved Sea Lavender — Deep 
blue-flowered Sea Lavender — White-flower- 
ed Sea Lavender. 

This fpecies grows naturally on the fca- 
thorcs of England, &c. and is lbnietimcs re- 
tained in the gardens for variety. 

3. Statice tatariea. 
Tartarian Sea Lavender.] Hath loner, 

fpcar-fhaped, /harp-pointed leaves ; and fork- 
ed, branchv, fpreading ftalks fix or ci^ht 
inches high", terminated by fpiked heads of 
whitim alternate flowers at a dillance, in 
Augull and September. 

4. Statice reticulata. 
Netted Sea Lavender.] Hath cuneiform or 

wed^e-fhaped lower leaves ; proflrate Mender 
(talk's, and retroflexed naked llcrilo branches 
netted or matted together; and the lUn'Ls ■ 
terminated by panicles of pale-blue (lowers, in 
July and Auguli. 

■ ' ' " /. V „ 'I 'Mi! 
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This is a fea-fide plant of England, and 
moft parts of Europe. 

5. Statice cerdata. 

Heart- leaved Mediterranean Sea Lavender. .] 
Hath thick, fpatulate, heart-lhapcd, retufe, 
fmooth leaves dole to the ground; ami (len- 
der naked ftalks iix inches high, terminating 
in panicles of pale- red flowers, in Auguft. 

6. STATICE^t-ATMa/fl. 

FUxuoje Siberian Sea Lavender.] — Hath 
oval nervous leaves from the roots; and 
weak, flexuofe, branchy ftalks eight or ten 
inches long, terminated by corymbous bunches 
of flowers, in Auguft and September. 

7. Statice fpeciofa. 

Specious - flowered' Sea Lavender.) With 
ova.e, dagger-pointed leaves ; flower-ftalks 
two-edged, two forking, terminated by ag- 
gregate heads of flowers. 

8. STATlCZ/ufrutico/a. 

V nder-Jhrubby Siberian Sea Lavender.] Hath 
under- fhrubby (talks, naked and branching 
near the top, riling near two feet high ; 
fpear-ihaped variegated leaves ; and clofe- 
fitting round heads of pale-blue or whitifh 
flowers, in Auguft and September. 

9. Statice mons-petala. 
Monopetalous Sicilian Sea Pink.] Hath un- 

der-fhrubby, leafy ftalks, fpear-fhaped, va- 
ginant leaves; and flowers placed fingly. 

10. STATIC£/rrK/flr*tf. 
Ferula-leaved Barbary Sea Pink.] Under- 

fhrubby branching ftalk, the hranchlets chafFy 
and imbricated, terminated by hairy bridles. 

All thefc fpecies, both of the Thrift and 
Sea Lavender kinds, are hardy fibrous -rooted 
perennials, feven of them being herbaceous, 
and the others under-lhrubby ; all of which 
flower abuudantly infummcr; the flowers are 
numerous, but feparatcly fin all, funnel-maped, 
and pcntapetalous ; and many collected toge- 
ther into aggregates, within one general cup 
(fee the Characlers) ; hcing generally produced 
at the ends of the (talks and branches, in fome 
iingly, in others in panicles, as before defcrihed 
in each fpecies ; but arc not all commonly 
tucceeded by feeds in the gardens. 

But of the above fpecies, the laft three or 
four forts being rather tenderer than the others, 
fome of each ihould generally be kept in pots, 
and placed among the grccn-houfe plants, to 
have protection in winter. 

The rirrt fpecies, Statice Armeria, and va- 
rieties taring confidcrably the moft material 
for their life as edgings, are the moft generally 
cultivated. 

The other fpecies are not fo generally com- 
mon in the gardens ; however, all the forts of 
them that can be obtained, may with propriety 



be admitted, to increafe the variety, as they 
take up but little room, will grow in almoft: 
any common foil andfituation, though, if but 
moderately, expofed to the fun, they will 
probably be the more fuccefsful and dur- 
able. 

All the forts, both the Thrift and other 
kinds, may be planted any lime in autumn 
or fpring. 

The Thrift kinds, as we before noticed, 
are proper both to form edgings, and to plant 
in detached tufts about the borders : the fear-, 
let Thrift is the moft beautiful in regard 
to its flowering ; but, for variety, mould alfo 
admit the pale-red and white kinds, all of 
which fucceed almoft any where, and may 
be planted at almoft any feafon when not in 
flower ; though the autumn and fpring are 
the moft fuccefsful feafons for planting them. 

As to the method of planting Thrift edg- 
ings, a quantity of flips being obtained in the 
feafons above-mentioned from old plants, by 
flipping or dividing the ofFfets of their roots, 
not however too fmall, and each flip furnifhed 
with roots and top ; then, having made up the 
edge of the bed or border even and firm, pro- 
ceed to plant them either with a dibble in one 
range, two or three inches diftancein the 
row ; or to form at once a clofe edging, may 
plant them fo near as to touch one another ; 
or, othcrwife, to perform this more efFectu-- 
ally, may form a fmall trench, as in planting 
box edgings; fo plant the Thrift in the 
trench quite clofe together, to form immedi- 
ately a compact uniform edging, in the man- 
ner of a box-edging aforefaid. See Buxus 
SuFFRUTieosus, and Edgings. 

And as. to the culture of thefe edgings, 
they Ihould every Cummer, immediately after 
flowering, be trimmed with garden-fhears or 
knife, to cut ofF all the decayed flower-ftalks 
clofe to the bottom ;. likewife, to trim in any 
projecting irregularity of the edging at fides or 
top : alfo when it fpreads conhderably out of 
bounds, fhould be cut in evenly on each fide, 
in due proportion ; ohferving to perform thofc 
occafional trimmings generally in moift wea- 
ther, and not too hue in autumn, othcrwife 
the drought of Cummer, or the cold in winter, 
may injure it when newly cut, and caufc it to 
alfumc a fhabby difagreeablc appearance. 

Obfcrve, however, that when thefe edgings 
grow confidcrably out of bounds, or become 
very irregular, it is proper to take them up, 
flip the plants fmall, and immediately re- 
plant them again as before, in a neat regular 
edging. 

Sometimes thefe edgings require rcpluntings 
as above, every three or four years. 

Mtihcd 
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Method of propagating all the Species. 

Alltheforts are very eafily propagated, by flip- 
ping or parting the roots, in autumn and fpring. 

Thrift kinds. — All the varieties of Thrift 
propagate abundantly by ofF-fets of the root 
and head ; which, in early autumn, or in the 
fpring, &c. may either be flipped off from any 
growing plants, or any large old plants taken 
up and wholly divided, each into as many fe- 
parate flips as it- admits; preferving the root 
and top to each flip ; and plant them directly, 
either in an edging, or in the borders. &c. 

Sea Lavender kinds. — They may be propa- 
gated by parting their roots, in autumn or 
ipiing : alfo fome of them by flips or cuttings 
of their fhoots in fummer, planted in a fhady 
border, or fliaded and watered ; and they will 
be rooted by autumn. 

Thefe forts may alfo be raifed from feeds 
when they can be obtained from the places 
where they ripen, in England and abroad ; 
fowing the hardy forts in autumn, or early in 
fpring on an eaft border, and in warm dry 
weather give frequent waterings, both before 
and after the plants come up ; and in fummer 
or autumn, plant them out in beds or borders ; 
and the tenderer kinds, fow in March or April, 
either in a warm border, or in pots under, 
glaffes, or forwarded in a hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are a little advanced in growth, 
tranfplant them as above ; and fome in pots to 
move under fhelter in winter. 

STELLATA Planta, a Starry Plant. 

Such as have the leaves difpoied in rays or 
whorls round the ftem at intervals, and point 
different ways like the figure of a radiant ftar; 
exemplified in Rubia, or madder, Sec. like- 
wife fuch as have the petals of the flower 
ftarry radiated. 

STEWARTIA, Stewartia. 

There is but one fpecies, a hardy deciduous 
flowering fhrub from North America, proper 
for the fhrubbery compartments, rifing feveral 
feet high, adorned with largifh fimplc leaves, 
and large pcntapetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Monadclpkia Polyandria. 

Charailcrj.] Calyx is monophyllous, di- 
vided into five oval, fprcading fegmcnts, and 
permanent. Corolla, five large, oval, 
fpi fading petals. Stamina, many filiform 
niotiadelphous filaments, being united into a 
cylinder at bottom, connected to the petals at 
their bafe» and crowned with roundilh incum- 
bent anthera;. PlsTti.LUM, a roundilh hairy 
germcn, live (lender flyles, having ohtufc flig- 
tnas. Pericarimum, a (iiiinquclobate po- 
maeeous capfule of five ccii.%, each having an 
oval compteflcd feed. 

Stewartia Malactdendtoii. 



Stewartia or Malacodendron.~\ Rifes with a 
fhrubby Mem branching irregularly on every 
fide, eight or ten feet high, having the branches 
covered with a browni/h bark'; oval-fpear- 
fhaped, fawed, veined, aJternate leaves, two or 
three inches long, and half as broad ; and at 
the fides of the branches large white flowers, 
having numerous purple ftamina Surrounding 
the five Ityles ; flowering early in June, but 
do not perfect feeds in England. 

This elegant fhrub is a native of Virginia, 
from which country it was introduced into 
our gardens to increafe the variety in the 
fhrubbery collection ; and is raifed in moft of 
the nurferies for fale. 

It is a hardy ihrub, though young feed- 
Jing plants of it are rather a Uttlc tender the 
firfl year or two, requiring fhelter from, 
froft, but after having acquired more ftrength., 
will ftand very well in the open fhrubbery the- 
year round- 

It is propagated by feed and by layers, and 
fometimes by cuttings. 

By Seed. — This the fcedfmen procure an- 
nually from abroad ; fow it as foon as poffible 
cither in an eafterly border of light earth,, 
about half or near an inch deep ; giving water 
in fummer, and fhelter from froft in winter ; 
or, where convenient, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to fow them in pots, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, either of dung or bark, under, 
glaffes, giving occafional waterings, and mo- 
derate fhade from the fun, both before and. af- 
ter the plants come up ; being careful to hard- 
en them gradually in due time to the open, 
air in fummer ; but in winter place them un- 
der a garden-frame, to remain till fpring ; 
when, in order to forward them as much as 
poffible, may plunge them again in a bark- 
bed for a month or two, till towards fummer, 
then gradually hardened, and plunged in a. 
fhady border till autumn, at which time re- 
moved again under fhelter all winter ; and in. 
March following, may pot them off Ceparately 
into fmall pots, which if plunged alfo in a 
bark-bed, it will ftrike them more expediti- 
oufly, bellowing proper waterings and occa- 
fional /bade ; not forgetting to harden them 
as before, and protect them with fhelter. 
another winter; and in. fpiing following, 
when the weather is fettled, may venture to 
turn them out, with the balls of earth about 
their roots, into the full ground. 

By Layers.— Chul'e the young fhoots for.. 
laying, which may be performed early in au- 
tumn, generally by. flit-laying ; and in the foU 
lowing fpring anil fummer in dry weather, do 
not fail to give frequent waterings ; and it* 
fcrccucd with a moderate, fhade in the heat of. 

fu turner. 
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fcmmer, fhev will root more freely, which 
tfyey fometimcs effect, in one year ; when, in 
March, pot them off fepaiately ; and if then 
plunged in any moderate heat for a few 
weeks, it will forward them considerably ; re- 
moving them to a ihady border all fummer, 
to flicker of a frame in winter ; and in fpring 
alter, tranfplant them with balls into the open 
ground, finally to remain. 

By Cuttings. — Young fhoots in fpring and 
fummer being planted in pots of good earth, 
and plunged in a hm k-bed, fome of them will 
probably ftrikc and commence proper plants, 
which muft he timely inured to the open air, 
and managed as the feedlings and layers. 

STIGKlA of the flower. 

Is the extremity or fummit of the piftillum, 
or female organ of flowers. 

The Stigma forms the head or fummit of 
the ft vie, and is accounted the principal female 
organ of plants, deligned for the reception of 
the farina or fecundatory dull: of the anthers 
or male organs, which being difcharged upon 
the moift Stigma, the particles burft, and fhed 
their fertilifmg feminal virtue ; and being ab- 
ibrbed bv the Stigma, its effluvia or effence is 
tranfmilted through the ftyle or vagina, into 
the heart of the germen, ovary, or feed-bud, 
for the purpofe of impregnating the feeds. — 
Sec PrsnLLUM, Filamentum, and Sty- 
lus. 

As to figure, the Stigma is various in dif- 
ferent plants ; it being in fome formed into a 
round or globular head; in others, it is cither 
oval, orbicular, angular, crown-fbaped, tar- 
gct-fhaped, crofs- fhaped, ftump-fhaped, hook- 
t'haped, pctal-lhapcd (as in Iris), obtufc, dc- 
prefTed. concave, channeled, ribbed, ftrcaked, 
feathered, hairv, downy, c<c. 

In refpect to number, the Stigma is cither 
fingle or but one, as in the generality of flow- 
err. ; bifid or two, as in lilac; three, as in 
eanpuKuh , four, as in tpil&bium or French 
witlow-hcih : rive, as in fome plants. 

With regard to lituation, the Stigma gene- 
rally terminates or crowns the Ayle, as in 
molt plants ; fometimcs when there are many 
Stigmata, they are difpofed with admirable 
fyirnnetry along the lides of the ftyle; and 
uv.en the ftyle is wanting, as in poppv and 
fome other flower::, the Stigma refts immedi- 
ately on the germen or fecd-bud. 

In general, the ft: i face of the Stigma is co- 
vered with a vifcous or clammy moifturc, 
ferving to attract, retain, and dilTolvc the pir- 
ticlcs of the fecundating powder, and thciehy 
more cafdy traiifmit its effluvia to the feeds he- 
low. 

For, in the vegetable kingdom, the genital 



duft of the anthers being carried by the air to 
the moift Stigmata, where the particles burft, 
as before obferved, and difcharge their ex- 
ceeding fine or fubtle contents, and impreg- 
nate the ovary; as is often obvious to fight in 
many plants when in flower, and the farina 
flying about, that part thereof lights upon and 
clings to the Stigma ; which fome flowers 
fhow in a moft agreeable manner, fuch as in 
the panfies, in which, when the flower is 
fcarcely opened, we fhall fee the Stigma like 
a concave globe gaping open on one Tide, and 
of a pure white colour ; but, as foon as die 
anthers of the five (lamina have difcharged 
their male duft, you may obferve the whole 
Stigma filled with' this duft, or fertilifmg pow- 
der, and covered all over with a ydlowilh- 
brown colour. : 

With refpeS to duration, the Stigma mbft 
commonly withers after the impregnation is 
efFeded, except in fome few genera, fuch as 
poppy and water-lily, &c. in which the Scig- 
mata'is permanent or abiding. 

STIPULA of the leaves, &c. 

Is a fcale or very fmall leaf on each fide the 
bafe of the foot-ftalk of fome leaves and flow- 
ers. 

The Stipula is defined to be one of the ful- 
cra or props of plants, defigned to fupport 
more firmly the bud of the leaves, &c. at 
their firft appearance; being generally fta- 
tioned one on each fide ; though fome plants 
have only one, and a great many none at all, 

Stipulre- are, however, common to a great 
number of plants, both trees and herbaceous 
vegetables ; their fituation is moftly on the 
oticfide of the leaves, and in fome few plants 
on the inlidc: being of divers figures and 
fizes in different fpecies ; and in fome plants 
they grow free, loolc, and detached ; in others, 
they grow clofe to the leaves, Sec. in fome 
plants they arc deciduous, or fall oft' before the 
leaves; others arc permanent, continuing till 
the general fall of the leaf. 

Thus the Stipula! often afford marks of di- 
ftinclion in difcriminating the fpecies ; as. from 
their fituation, number, lize, duration, Sec. on 
the particular fpecies, their difference is fre- 
quently more cffemially diftinguilhed. 

The Scipulcc are in many plants very diftin- 
guHhable and confpicuous, fuch as 'in rofe, 
apricot, peach, caflia, tamarind tree, tulip- 
tree, bird-cherry, and all the papilionaceous 
or leguminous plants, and many others. 

STOCKS, for Grafting and Budding. 

Stocks, when alluding to the operation 
of grafting and budding, are young trees 
raifed from feed, fuckers, layers, and cuttings 
occalionally, ddigncdly for the reception of 
grafts 
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grafts and buds of other trees, of anyfelec-r. or 
approved fort, to propagate and continue them 
the fame without variation, by their uniting with, 
the faid young trees or Stocks, /hoot out into 
branches, and become treea in all refpedts like 
the approved parent trees from which they 
were taken-; and they thus remain fupported 
and nourifhed by the trees on which they are 
grafted, commonly termed Stocks. 

For, as numerous trees, particularly the va- 
rieties of certain fpecies, not continuing the 
fame from feed, but often vary exceedingly to 
very different forts,— in order to continue them 
of the fame approved varieties with certainty, 
recourfe is had to propagating them by the 
operation of grafting or budding, being the 
infertion of fhoots or buds of the faid ap- 
proved kinds of trees into the Stock or ftem, 
or even the branches of other trees, which, 
when intended for the purpofe of grafting, &c. 
arc always denominated Stocks, and ihould 
generally be fpecies or varieties of the fame 
genus as the. trees with which they are to be 
grafted, or very nearly allied in their general 
c/iaraclcrs, othcrwife they will not grow kindly 
upon one another : hut the Stocks and grafts 
being of the fame family, and the grafting and 
budding properly executed, the grafts, &c. 
unite firmly with the Stock, fhoot and branch 
out into full heads, commencing trees in every 
rcfpecl like the felect kinds from which the 
grafts and buds were cut, producing fhoots, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and feed, exadlly the 
fame as the faid parent trees, whether fruit- 
trees, foreft-trees, ihrubs, &rc always retain- 
ing their refpedtive properties diftihdt from 
the Stock ; the Stock alio continuing its in- 
ferior quality diftindt from the graft, not in- 
terfering with the nature or quality of the 
trees grafted thereon ; only fupporting or nou- 
rifhing them as effectually as if upon their 
own roots; fometimes, however, particular 
forts of Stocks affedt fome varieties of trees, 
fo far as to render, them of longer or ihortcr 
duration ; alfo, in fome forts of trees, improve 
or diminiih the quality of the fruit : fo that it is ; 
of confluence to be acquainted with the proper 
Stocks on which to graft' or bud the different < 
trees for general fervice, not only the trees of dif- i 
fercnt gcncra,but alfo thofe of particular fpecies, i 
and varieties of each refpedive genus, as hint- I 
cd hereafter in the general lift ot Stocks. • 1 
So that all trees, whether young or old, do- j 
fn>ncd for grafting or budding upon, from I 
the ftzc of a lai p,c goofe's quill, to one, two, < 
or three inches in diameter, arc diftiuguilhed t 
by the appellation of Stocks; becaufe the c 
giaft or bud is inferted into the flock or ftem, c 
Lmcnmcs ocrafionally into the branches, p 



r when intended to renew any old fruit-tree, or 
i change the fort of fruit, or have two, three, 
i or more forts of flowers, fruit, &c. on the 
j fame tree ; in all of which cafes, the part re- 
j ceiving the graft or bud is fiyied the Stock. 
j Remarking, that Stocks for general ; ufe 
] may be ufed as fuch either for grafting or 
; budding, when from the fize of a good lar^e 
goofe-quill, to half an inch, or not more than 
. an inch thick, in the part where the graft, &c. 
; is to be inferted; likewife, on fome occalions, 
> Stocks of two or three inches diameter, either 
i the ftems or branches, are alfo occasionally 
, grafted or budded with fuccefs, not proper, 
; however, for general practice; for the fmall 
; young Stocks, of from two to three or four 
■ years' growth in the nurfery, occ. and from 
, about near half an inch, to an inch thick, or 
but a little more or lefs in the part ro be graft- 
ed, whether dwarf or <tandurds,.are generally 
the mo ft fuccefsful for general grafting or 
budding in the nurfery plantations, to ratfe. 
any confiderable quantity of trees for trans- 
plantation, either for private or public fupply.. 

Obferving likewife,. Stocks for. grafting and 
budding are employed both principally for 
moft kinds of fruit-trees, and. .occasionally 
for fome varieties of foreft and ornamental 
trees, and many of the ih rub kind, , as is ger 
nerally intimated in the culture of the 'refpec- - 
tive forts in their proper genera,. 

Remark alfo, that Stocks, almoft in general, . 
when intended for. grafting and budding, ihould 
be fpecies or varieties of the fame genus as the 
trees with which they are to be ingrafted; for 
moft of the tree and fhrub kind, whether fruit- 
trees, foreft-trees, ore. fucceed principally upon . 
Stocks of their own family only, or fuch that 
are very near kindred by the characters of their 
flowers; fuch as in fome fimilar cafes as follow; 
for example, the peach, nectarine, and almond,, 
being all ofiSvi genus Amygdalus, will take upon . 
one another, and on Stocks of the primus or 
plum, generally fuccecding beft upon that kind 
of Stock ; that though of two diftindt genera, are 
all icofandrious plants of the drupaceous ftone- 
fruited tribe, nearly allied, in their general 
charaeltrs^ the fame is alfo obfcrrable of the. 
pear, which will take upon fome fpecies of 
the Mffptlw and S»rbut> alfo on fome of the 
fpecies "of Crattegus, fuch as white-thorn or 
haw-thorn Stocks ; and all of thofe .upon one 
another: but neither of thefe, .nor the pear, 
however, are equally fuccefsful as upon Stocks, 
of their own family ; and even all thefpacies of 
the fame family do not fucceed equally well up- 
on one another, fome forts requiring Stocks prin- 
cipally of their own fpecies,, others thofe of fome 
particular fpecies or variety in the fame genus. 
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For it being alfo remarkable, that although 
all the fpecies of any particular genus grow 
bv grafting or building upon Stocks of one 
another, yet moil forts fucceed belt, upon their 
own Stocks, that is, Stocks of fome varieties 
and the fame fpecies; except in a few inftances ; 
for example, the apple, pear, and quince, being 
three diftinct fpecies all of the genus Pyrus, 
and will take upon Stocks of one another as 
above obferved, but improper for general prac- 
tice, as the apple always fuccecds beft upon 
its own fpecies, i. e. anv kind of apple or 
crab Stocks raifed from ' the kernels of the 
fruit ; the pear upon pear Srocks raifed in the 
fame manner, and will fucceed upon quince 
Stocks, when intended occafionally to form 
dwarf-trees; and the quince grows free enough 
on their own, or pear Stocks ; again, the plum, 
cherry, and apricot, being all fpecies of the 
genus prztmts, and the grafts and buds of all 
three fpecies will grow upon Stocks of one 
another, yet not all equally profperous; for 
the cherrv is always the moft thriving upon 
cherry Stocks, and plums and apricots befl 
upon plum Stocks. 

And in feveral inftances fome forts are the 
moft thriving on fome particular variety of 
their refpe&ive favourite Stocks, exemplified 
in the peach and ne&arine, which being ge- 
nerally more thriving and durable on plum 
Stocks than their own, yet on one particular 
variety of plum, namely the mufcle-plum- 
Stock, they are generally the moft profperous 
in a moderate arid fruitful growth ; the fame 
is alfo obferved of fome other trees, both fruit 
and foreft-tree kinds, as hereafter hinted in the 
lift of Stocks. 

Likewifc, fome forts of fruit-trees arc pro- 
fperous on crab Stocks, others fucceed well 
only on free Srocks, and fome require dwarf 
Stocks, to dwarf them more or lets, either for 
walls, el'pnliers, or forcing-frames, &c. Sec 
Crab Stocks, Fiec Stocks, &c. below dc- 
fcribed. 

Of 'the different Kinds. 
For the various kinds of Stocks mav for 
dirtimSion fake, be divided into three cfaffes, 
agreeable to their different natures, viz. Crab 
Stocks, Free Stocks, and Dwarf Stocks; each 
of which comprehending various forts, both 
of the fame and different genera, fpecies, and 
varieties ; and thole of each clafs, although 
they may prove fpecies or varieties of the 
fame genus, yet often aflume different proper- 
tics rcquiftte to be known previous to their 
being grafted or budded, as defcribed below, 
each under its own head. 

Crab Stocks.— The fort of Stocks generally 
confidcrcd as crabs, arc all fuch that arc raifed 



from feeds, &c. both of any natural or ungraft- 
ed trees, particulaily of the fruit-tree kind; 
fuch as the crab-apple of the woods and hedges, 
any kind of wild thorny uncultivated pears, 
plums, wild black and red cherry, &c. and 
alfo of fuch trees as have been grafted or 
budded ; and, as to the merit of thefe wild 
Crab Stocks, fome forts being ftrong (hooters 
and hardy, are preferred, on which to graft 
fome particular fpecies, as fuppofed to im- 
prove the fixe and duration of the trees ; for 
example, apples are very commonly worked 
upon the common wild Crab Stock, and 
cherries on the great wild black and red 
cherry Stock, as tending to promote a large, 
hardv, and durable growth proper for common 
ftandards, and the larger kinds of dwarf trees; 
remarking, however, in uling Crab Stocks for 
general ufe, on which to graft any forts of 
truit- trees, it is proper to rejedr. fuch of them" 
as affume a very wild crab-like growth, or of 
a ftunty, thorny nature, preferring thofe that 
are the freeft clean growers. 

However, the appellation of Crab Stocks 
is alfo often given to all Stocks indifcrimi- 
nately, before being grafted ; whether raifed 
from the feed, &c. of wild or cultivated trees, 
being very commonly all denominated crabs 
until worked with grafts or buds; though 
probably with fome diftin&ion, as wild crabs, 
and free crabs. 

Free Stocks. — The name Free Stocks is 
commonly applied to fuch as are raifed from 
the kernels of the fruit, layers, &c. of any 
of the cultivated garden and orchard fruit- 
trees and others, wnich, as ihey often prove 
in general more free clean fhootcrs than the 
generality of wild crabs, have the appellation 
of Free Stocks, and in feveral inftances, when 
proving free clean growers, arc more eligible 
Stocks than the wild crabs, particularly for 
choice apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, and plums, both to improve the 
growth of the trees and quality of the fruit, 
as is obferved below in the Lift of S:ocks, 
and in the culture of the. refpeftive forts un- 
der their proper head ; obferving, however, 
that as alfo, in thefe fcedling Free Stocks, fome 
may appear of a wild crab-like growth, or 
of a ftunty thorny nature, as aforcfaid ; which, 
when the real Free Stock is intended, fhuuld 
be all eradicated, refcrving only the free clean 
ihooicrs of a cultivated-like growth for graft- 
ing and budding. 

But, as we noticed above of the crab Stocks, 
all Stocks raifed from feed particularly, both 
of the wild, and cultivated garden fruits, arc, 
before they are worked, very commonly term- 
ed crabs ; cither wild crabs or free crabs, as 
before 
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before obferved, and with foirie propriety 
lince all fecdling Stocks, though raifed fron 
the fined fruit, vary fo greatly from the ori 
ginal, many of them often afluming a wild 
crab-like growth, and if permitted to ftand 
long enough without grafting to bear, k is 
probable the fruit would prove alfo of the 
crab nature, intolerably hard and auftere ; 
hence the neceffity of grafting and budding : 
but, on the other hand, many of them affume 
a free, cultivated-like growth ; and if trained 
up without grafting to a bearing ftate, fome 
out of a great many may' produce tolerable 
good, fruit, though probably not above one or 
two in a hundred or more ; which, however, 
is the method by which all our fine varieties 
of fruit were firft obtained, and the forts af- 
terwards increafed and continued the fame 
by graftmg and budding them upon proper 
Stocks ; fo that for experiment, might felecl 
a few of the moft promiling of any of thefe 
feedling Free Stocks if thought convenient, 
tranfplanting them by themfelves, to try to 
gain new varieties; but allotting, however, 
the general fupply to remain for Stocks, for 
the reception of grafts and buds of the choicer 
kinds of the already-acquired fruits, for far- 
ther propagation. 

Dwarf Stocks. — Thefe are raifed from low- 
growing trees, fome nearly of a fhrub-like na- 
ture, and others of but a very moderate tree- 
growth, being occafionally employed as Stocks 
on which to graft and bud trees, intended as 
the lower and middling forts of Standards, 
and to form dwarfs, either for walls or efpa- 
Jiers, or as dwarf ftandards in finall gardens, 
and any others occafionally for variety ; and 
to plant in forcing-frames, or to pot for forc- 
ing, or curiofity, &c. fuch for inftancc, the 
paradifc apple and codlin Stock, for dwarfing 
apples, the quince Stock for pears, the bird 
cherry, morcllo, and finall May cherry Stock 
for cherries, the bullace and mufcle Stock for 
dwarfing apricots, peaches, anduedtarines, and 
fomctimes dwarf-almond Stocks for the two 
latter, when defigned to' have thcic trees of a 
very dwarfifh growth, either to pot for curio- 
fity, or for forcing in lniall forcing-frames. 

Obfcrving, the mod dwarfifli kinds of. 
Stocks of the above arc, the paradifc Stock, 
bird-cherrv, black bullace, and dwarf al-j 
all of which bring of very model 



growth, when ufed as Stocks, they dwarf the 
trees grafted thereon exceedingly, the head 
remaining within very finall compnfs, and 
(hooting "moderately into wood, loon forms 
lor bearing abundantly in proportion to their 
iize ; tlicy, however, arc not lb proper for any 



! general culture as commondwarfi-trees, as they 
never attain a large growth,' fufiicient to pro- 
duce any confiderable quantity of fruit, but con- 
tinue fruitful of equal duration ; fo that a few- 
only are proper for variety, or for final! com- 
partments of borders, &rc. and fmall gardens, 
or to pot, or for forcing as aforefaid. 

But as to the codlin dwarf Stocks, quince 
Stock, morelio cherry, and mufcle-plum 
Stocks, they being but moderately dwarf, are 
proper Stocks for the middling, or larger 
kinds , of dwarf trees, either for walls or efpa- 
liers, or dwarf and half-ftandards. 

All of which dwarf Stocks, both of the 
molt dwarSih growers, and-middling growth, 
are generally raifed either from fuckers, lay- 
ers, and cuttings, as hereafter directed. 

But we now proceed to give the lift of all 
the principal forts of Stocks comprehended 
in the above three kinds ; crab Stocks, free 
Stocks, and dwarf Stocks, under the names 
of the refpective genus, fpecics, &c. in which 
they are ufed for grafting and budding. 
Lift of the various Sorts. 
As it is therefore of importance to know 
all the different forts of Stocks eligibly adapt- 
ed for the reception of grafts and buds of 
rhe various genera, fpecies, and varieties of 
trees ufually propagated by grafting and bud- 
ding, particularly all the fruit-tree kinds, 
and fome others, we will exhibit under this 
head a lift of the principal forts in general 
ufe, arranging them feparately under the name 
of the fpecies or variety to which each fort is 
peculiarly adapted as Stocks, for the recep- 
tion of their refpeiStive grafts and buds. 
For apples (Pyrus malus). 
The Stocks for all kinds of apples, are their 
own kind, raifed from the kernels of any of the 
cultivated apples or crab for common ftand- 
ards, and the larger kinds of dwarfs; though 
the wild crab Stock is often efteemed preferable 
to the free Stock for its hardy and durable na- 
ture, on which to graft common ftandards, and 
fometimcs dwarfs for efpaliers ; and for lower 
dwarfs, the codlin, Siberian crab, and paradifc 
Stock are occafionally ufed ; the former for 
middling dwarfs, and the latter for the fmall- 
eft dwarfs-, as may be occafionally required. 
I Ail thefe Stocks for apples arc eaiily railed 
I the free Stock and crabs from the kernels of 
the fruit, and the codlin and paradifc Stock, 
alfo from fuckers, layers, and cuttings. See 
Pyrus Malvs. 
For the pear (Pyrus Communis). 
The pear-tree is grafted and budded prin- 
cipally on pear Stocks for general ufe, and 
occafionally on quince Stocks for dwarfs ; 

6 Z railed, 
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railed, the former chiefly from the kernels of 
any fort of pears ; and the latter freely by 
fuckers, layers, and cuttings. 

Though the pear Stock is always to be 
preferred for the general fupply of larger 
trees of the pear kind raifed from the ker- 
nels of the bell fummer and early autumn 
pears, being the moft eligible Stock on which 
to graft or hud for all common Standards, and 
the larger dwarf pear trees for extenfive walls 
and efpaliers. 

But to raife either ftandards or dwarfs of a 
more moderate growth, they are occasionally 
■worked on quince Stocks, generally raifed 
either from feeds, fuckers, layers, or cuttings 
as aforefaid ; for the quince-trees being low 
moderate growers, when ufed as Stocks for 
any kind of pears, they dwarf the trees pretty 
confiderably. rendering them more proper 
for fmall compartments and for moderate ex- 
tent of walls and efpaliers, or dwarf ftand- 
ards ; and the trees often commence a bear- 
ing (late fooner than on ftrong-growing pear 
Stocks : but this fort of Stock is in mere 
eftiination for the melting pears, than the 
hard breaking kinds, being fuppofed to im- 
prove the fruit of the former, and harden the 
pulp of the latter ; though this is not general : 
and the quince Stock, at any rate, is eftimable 
principally for its dwarfing property, or at 
leaft in being productive of moderate (hoot- 
ing trees for walls, efpaliers, or middling 
fhndards, fooner arriving to a hearing 
growth ; as, however, pear Stocks are pro- 
ductive of larger trees, more extenfively 
branching, they, when advanced to a fettled 
growth, yield a larger production of fruit in 
proportion. 

Sometimes alfo, to form dwarf pears, 
•white-thorn Stocks, raifed from feed, were 
formerly in repute, but arc very improper, as 
the trees are rarely profperous. 

Tncrefore the pear Stock is preferable to 
life for grafting or budding all the forts of 
•pears for the general fupply of large trees as 
before intimated ; obferving, however, as the 
goodnefs of a pear is often improved or dimi- 
nifhed by the nature of the Stock on which it 
is grafted, fo it is of importance to ufc prin- 
cipally free Stocks, railed from the kernels of 
the beft dimmer and autumn pears ; and be- 
ing raifed, if any among them nlTumc a wild 
crab-like appearance, reject them, cfpccially 
for the prime pears, which fliould be 'worked 
always on the fined frec-fhooting Stocks of 
the mod cultivated-like growth. 

And fometimcs, to improte the quality of 
any particular choice kind of pears as much 
sic pofliblc, ionic double work them, i. c. 



graft the befl forts into free Stocks in the 
fpring, which {hooting the fame year, then 
about midfummer or foon after, bud the young 
/hoots of the graft with buds of the prime forto 
of pear, fufFering only the (hoots from the 
fecond budding to run up to form the tree : 
thus the breaking kind of pears are often ren- 
dered lefs hard and flony, and the melting 
property of others confiderably improved ; but 
this double working is not intended for ge- 
neral propagation. 

Both the forts of Stocks for pears are ealily 
raifed by the methods above noticed, and as 
hereafter directed. — See Pyrus Communis, 

For quinces (Pyrus Cydonia). 

Two forts of Stocks are occafionally ufed 
for this tree, viz. that of its own kind, and 
the pear Stock raifed, the quince Stocks from 
feed, fuckers, and cuttings, &c. and the pear 
kinds from the kernels of any fort of pears :- 
but as all the varieties of quinces are fo ex- 
peditioufly raifed the fame with certainty by 
layers and cuttings, renders the raifing of 
Stocks for grafting or budding them on al- 
moft unneceiTary. See Pyrus Cydonia. 

For plums (Prunus domejiica). 

This tree is worked only upon plum Stocks, 
raifed from the (tones of any fort of cultivated 
plum, and likewife by fuckers and layers 
thereof, as the molt certain methods whereby 
to obtain any particular variety of free plum 
Stock when required; fuch, forinftance, as the 
mufcle-plum Stock, which many prefer as the 
beft Stock of all on which to work the finer 
kinds of plums, as generally producing very 
thriving moderate-growing, fruitful trees 3 ; raif- 
ing it. not from feed, which would vary ex- 
ceedingly, but principally by fuckers from the 
root of real mufcle-plum trees, or of thofe 
worked upon the true mufclc Stock ; or from 
layer Stocks alfo of the mufcle-plum tree : ob- 
fervc, however, plumsalmoft in general filcceed 
equally well on any kind of free plum Stock; 
and therefore, the general fupply may he raifed 
from any fort of plum, either by feed or 
fuckers, occ. as may be convenient ; as directed 
hereafter. 

The plum will alfo grow upon the apricot 
and chciry Stock, but not thrivingly for any 
great duration. — See Prunus dome/tica. 

For cherries (Prunus Cerajus). ' 

The proper Stock for this tree is that of 
the cherry kind only j viz. the great wild 
cherry Stock for large trees, the cultivated 
garden cherries for more moderate growths, 
and the bird-cherry Stock for fmall dwarfs ; 
railed, the two former from the ftoncs of the 
fruit, and the latter alfo by fed, or by lnyoys 
and cuttings. 

But 
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But as for general life,,, the wild black and 
red cherry Stocks, being ftrong free growers, 
are preferable, on which to raife all common 
large ftandard cherries particularly ; alfo the 
larger dwarf-trees for extenGve walls and e- 
fpaliers ; as thefe Stocks being of ftrong hardy 
growth generally produce larger, more hardy, 
and durable trees than the cultivated cherry 
Stocks ; though in default of thefe wild Stocks, 
may ufe Stocks raifed from any of the culti- 
vated garden cherries, to raife common mo- 
derate ftandards and dwarf-trees ; it is however 
of importance to raife the general fupply of 
large trees on the wild cherry Stock, for the 
reafons above mentioned. 

Sometimes Stocks of the morello and May 
cherry, as being moderate growers, areufed, on 
which to raife the fmaller cherry-trees, either 
in dwarfs for low walls and efpaliers, or for 
fmall or moderare ftandards, but remarking of 
the morello Stock, that if raifed from layers 
you will be more certain of having the real 
fort in its naturally moderate growth. 

And Stocks of the common bird-cherry 
( Prunus padus), being a very moderate grow- 
er of the cherry kind, is ufcd, on which to 
raife dwarf cherry-trees, either to plant in 
borders, pots, forcing frames, or to pot for 
forcing, &c. are raifed plentifully from feed, 
cuttings and layers; and have the effect of 
dwarfing trees worked thereon, exceedingly, 
fo as to bear fruit when but one "or two feet 
high ; and they fhooting very little to wood, 
generally bear abundantly for their fize. 

Cherries will alfo grow upon plum, apri- 
cot, and laurel Stocks, as being all of die 
fame genus, but not proper for general pro- 
pagation, only by way of curio City or experi- 
ment. 

All the varieties of cherry Stocks are raifed 
with great facility by the methods above hinted 
and hereafter exhibited.— See Prunus Cc- 
rafus. 

For apricots (Prunus Jrmcniaca). 

The apricot proves the moft durable on 
Stocks of the plum kind, viz.. common plum 
Stocks of any variety for all common wall, 
efpalicr, and ftandard trees ; and the bullacc 
Stock for fmall dwarfs ;' raifed, the plum 
Stocks from the (tones of any kind of culti- 
vated plum, or by fuckers from the root; and 
the bullacc from feed, fuckers, and layers. 

But always chufc the plum Stock on which 
to raife the general fupply of apricots for com- 
mon ufc, in general, wall-trees and occafional 
ftandards, which fucceed almoft equally well 
upon Stocks of any kind of plum, though they 
probably may prove the moft fuccefsful on the 
mufclc-plum Stock, like peaches, <tc. in being 



of a more moderate regular growth, and mo!!; 
prolific nature.; but as the difference is not 
always very material, we may ufe any kind 
of plum Stocks that can be the moft readily 
obtained, on which to raife all our principal 
apricot-trces, for walls, efpaliers, and ftandards. 

And the bullace Stock is only ufed occa- 
fionally on which to raife moderate fmall 
dwarfs for low walls, or to plant in pots, or 
in forcing frames for forcing. 

Note, the apricot will grow on its own, and 
on peach and almond Stocks raifed from the 
ftones, but never fo profperous for any dura- 
tion. — See Prunus Armeniaca.. 

For peaches ( Amygdalus Pei jica) . 

Several forts of Stocks are occafionally ufed 
for peaches ; viz. almond Stocks, peach, nec- 
tarine, apricot, and plum Stocks, ail raifed 
from the ftones of the fruit, and the latter alfo 
by fuckers and layers ; but the plum Stock 
being the moft hardy, is the moft eligible for 
general ufe. 

For the peach is not equally fuccefsful and 
durable on all thofe kinds of Stocks, on thofe 
of the almond, peach, nectarine, and apricot, 
although they take freely, moot fair and pro- 
mifing for fome years, yet are frequently ape 
to prove but of middling duration in a pro- 
fperous growth : fo that the free plum Stock is 
preferable for all the forts of peaches and 
nectarines, as being productive of the moft 
hardy, thriving, and durable trees ; though it is 
remarkable, one fort of plum Stock in parti- 
cular is generally preferable on which to work 
peaches, which is that of the mufcle-plum, 
formerly hinted, as producing the moft pro- 
fperous trees, generally of a more moderate, re- 
gular, and fruitful growth, as before obferved, 
and the fruit of fuperior quality, provided the 
faid Stock is raifed genuine; not from the 
ftones, for, as obferved before, the feedlings are 
apt to run into many varieties materially differ- 
enffrom the original ; but to obtain it more 
certainly real, is occafionally raifed from 
fuckers or layers of the true mufclc-plum-tree, 
or by fuckers from the roots of fuch peach, 
nectarine, plum, Sec. as are worked on mufcle- 
plum Stocks, which generally fend up plenty 
from the roots annually ; planting them off at- 
one year's growth into the nurfcry to train for 
ufe: however, for want of a fufticiency of 
this particular Stock, recourfe nnift be had 
either to fecdling Stocks raifed froin the ftones 
of the miifclc or any other kind of plum, or 
fuckers, Stocks of aiiv of the plum varieties. 

Double Stocks or double working, is fotne- 
timcs ufcd for the more delicate peaches, to 
improve their bearing and flavour ot the fruit; 
and confifts of full budding in the corn- 
fa Z 3 < n0 » 
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mon way, by inferring buds of any ftrong 
ihooting peach, almond, or apricot into a plum 
Stock; and the- buds mooting out flrongly 
next fummer, then upon the main ihoot from 
the bud, perform the fecond or final inocula- 
tion with buds of the approved fort intended 
for propagation, fuffering the fhoots from the 
fecond budding only to grow up and form the 
tree ; and by this practice the more profperous 
fruitful growth of the trees of the above parti- 
cular forts, and the delicate flavour of fome 
forts of peach fruit is more certainty preferv- 
ed, and fometimes improved. 

For nectarines (Amygdalm Ruciperfica) . 

The nectarine is worked upon the fame 
Stocks as the peach, v'i7.. almond, peach, nec- 
tarine, apricot, and plum ; all raifed as ob- 
ferved above for the peach-tree: preferring, 
however, the plum Stock for general propaga- 
tion, as for peaches. — See the Stocks for peach 
trees above. 

For almond-trees (Amygda'us communis]. 

The almond-tree when raifed for its fruit, 
the approved varieties may be budded into 
Stocks of any fort of almond, peach, necta- 
rine, apricot, or plum, railed from the ftones, 
and the latter alfo from fuckers, &c. but the 
trees are generally the moft hardy and durable 
on plum Stocks. 

For medlars (Mefpllus germanica). 

About three or tour different Stocks are 
occalionally ufed, on which to raife the ap- 
proved varieties of eatable medlars, viz. med- 
lar Stocks, white-thorn, peari and quince 
Stocks, raifed, the three former from feed, and 
the latter expeditioufly from fuckers, layers, 
and cuttings; the medlar fecdling-raifed Stocks 
are very proper, whereon to graft the approved 
varieties; and the white thorn and quince 
Stocks are only ufed occalionally; but free 
Stocks, raifed f rom the kernels of medlars or 
fummer or autumn pears, arc preferable to the 
two laft-mentioncd for all the varieties of com- 
mon medlar, which cither on their own or 
pear Stocks, generally affiime a more free 
growth, and produce the fruit in greater per- 
fection. 

For fwect Service-trees {Sorbin domejlica). 

The domcflic or fwect fcrvicc, when dc- 
figncd as a fruit-tree, have the approved va- 
rieties grafted or budded upon proper Stocks : 
tither principally their own Stocks raifed from 
the feed, or occalionally on pear or quince 
Stocks raifed as mentioned juft above for med- 
lar and other trees; though either any of the 
Sorbus, or the pear Stock arc preferable to the 
quince on which to work this tree to have it 
large and durable, or may ufc quince Stocks 



to have trees of fmaller growth, for low flan- 
dards, cfpaliers, &c. 

For the wild maple-leaved Service berry- 
trees (Cratagus tormhtalis). 

This tree being fometimes cultivated in the 
garden and orchard for its eatable berries, 
and to obtain or continue any particular good 
variety with certainty, they are occafionally 
raifed by grafting or budding, and the proper 
Stocks are either their own kind, or hawthorn 
Stocks railed from the feed ; they will alfo 
take upon pear Stocks, &c. 

For hazel nuts, filbert nut, &c. (Corylus 
av ell ana J. 

Any approved variety may be continued the 
fame with certainty, by grafting and budding 
upon Stocks of the common nut-tree, raifed ei- 
ther from the nuts, or by fuckers from the root; 
though as all the varieties may be readily in- 
created, and continued the fame by layers", &c. 
with great facility and abundance, the graft- 
ing or budding is not commonly practiled in 
their propagation, only in particular cafes, in 
default of layers or fuckers of any particular 
good fort of nut, and that probably cuttings or 
buds for grafting or budding, can be more rea- 
dily obtained from neighbouring trees of the 
forts intended ; and having raifed a few trees 
by this method, they, in two or three years, fur- 
nifhing plenty of branches to raife a more 
plentiful fupply of layers ; and thefe layer- 
railed trees, being wholly the fame top and 
root, fuckers from the bottom are equally eli- 
gible as grafting and budding, for continuing 
any approved variety. — See Corylus avcl- 
lana. 

For orange- trees (Citrus Aurantium). 

The orange-tree is worked upon Stocks of 
their own kind only, viz. cither any kind of 
orange, lemon, or citron Stocks, raifed from 
the kernels of the fruit ; though of the orange 
kinds, the Seville orange, as being a very free 
firong (hooter, is generally preferred for 
orange Stocks j but the lemon and citron be- 
ing alfo free growers form very proper Stocks 
on which to raife any variety of orange. Sec 
Citrus Aurantium. 

For lemon and citron trees (Citrus Medico). 

Both thefe varieties arc alfo budded or in- 
arched upon lemon, citron, or orange Stocks, 
railed from the kernels of the fruit, as obferved 
above for oranges. Sec Citrus Mcdica. 

Thus far is principally all the forts of 
Stocks commonly ufed for fruit-trees, that arc 
cither generally, or occalionally raifed by 
grafting and building. 

For the fcvcral other forts of fruit-trees, not 
mentioned in the above lift of Stocks, fuch as 
the 
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the vine, fig, mulberry, currant," goofeberry, 
berberry, walnut, chefnut, &c. they in their fe- 
veral varieties, in the firft fix forts particular- 
ly, being raifed aud continued the fame with 
great facility either by layers, fuckers, or cut- 
tings, according to the different forts, and 
fome of diem by all tliofe methods occafion- 
ally, which .renders the propagation by graft- 
ing and budding unneceffary ; and the walnut 
and chefnut not fucceeding perfe&ly by thefe 
methods to become large thriving trees, are 
raifed from the nuts : however, any approved 
variety thereof, or of raoft of the above-men- 
tioned forts, may alfo be tried occafionally by 
grafting and budding upon proper Stocks by 
way of experiment ; and the eligible Stocks 
are principally thofe of their own kind, raifed 
fome from fuckers, layers, and cuttings; 
others alfo from feed, as exhibited in the cul- 
ture of the refpe&ive forts, under their proper 
genera. 

For foreft and ornamental trees, flowering 
fhrubs, Sec. 

As to the Stocks proper for fuch foreft. 
trees, ornamental trees, and flowering fhrubs, 
&c. that are occafionally raifed by grafting 
.and budding, either to improve or continue 
any particular variety, diey are for the gene 
ral part each worked on Stocks of their own 
kind, as obferved above for the generality of 
fruit-trees; but, as in thefe kind of trees, the 
variation of the feedlings being not fo nume- 
rous and material as in the fruit-tree kind, they 
do not require to be fo generally raifed by 
grafting or budding, only for fome particu- 
larly valuable variety, or any of peculiar pro- 
perty, fuch as variegated-leaved, or other re- 
markable kinds, double flowering variety, or 
other ourious flowering forts, &c. that cannot 
be continued the fame by feed, but only either 
by grafting or budding, or by layers and cut- 
tings : though, as the two latter methods are 
not convenient in all forts, recourfe is had to 
grafting and budding to increafe the above va- 
rieties with certainty of the kinds intended, 
without farther variation ; working the re- 
spective forts principally each upon Stocks of 
its own kind, chufing the ftrongeft free (hoot- 
ers, raifed cither from feed or fuckers, &rc. as 
mentioned in their culture, each fort under its 
proper genus as obferved on former occations. 
General Hints for Experiment. 
Sometimes for variety and curiolity in any 
fort of fruit-trees and others, the famc'Stock is 
made to fupport two, three, or more different 
varieties of fruit, grafted or budded, cither all 
into the Stock, being juevioully trained with 
branches forking off for that ptirpofc one for 
each graft, or by cleft, or crown-grafting fiu- 
6 
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gle large Stocks, with two or. more different 
forts ; or in fmaller fingle Stocks, by inferting 
two or more different buds by inoculation ; 
likewife any Stock being .fingly grafted or 
budded, may infert different forts into the 
moots arifing from the faid graft or buds ; 
and thus may have two, three, or more forts 
of apples, on the fame root for curiofity ; the 
fame of pears, plums, cherries, and moft other 
fruits, tec. that are chiefly fpecies or varieties 
of the refpeclive forts in the fame genus, or 
hat which is very nearly allied, as we have 
dready exhibited ; and in feveral inftances, by 
the fame rule and method, may have different 
forts of fruit upon the fame Stock, as plum, 
cherries, and apricots all on a plum Stock, or 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots on the fame, 
or on Stocks of their own kind ; and pear, 
medlars, and quinces upon the pear Stock ; 
alfo red and white currants, or currants and 
goofeberries, both oh a currant or goofeberry 
Stock ; or white and red grapes on any vine 
Stock ; likewife red and white rofes, or other 
different forts, upon any common roie Stock ; 
and the fame of numerous other trees and 
fhrubs, fpecies and varieties of one genus; 
remarking, however, this is not recommended 
for any general practice, but only for a tree 
or two of any particular genus or fpecies, by 
way of experiment, variety, and curiofity. 
Method of raifing the Stocks in general. 
With relpecT: to the method of raifing 
all the different forts of Stocks, it is occa- 
fionally by feed, layers, fuckers, and cut- 
tings, as hinted abo've in the lift for each 
particular fort. 

By Seed,. — Numerous forts of Stocks are- 
eafily raifed from feed, confifting of the ker- 
nels and ftones of the fruit, of the refpedtive 
trees, fuch as the kernels of all the apple- 
kinds ; kernels of all the forts of pears and 
quinces ; and the ftones of plums, cherries, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines ; the feeds or 
ftones of medlars, fervices, &c. alfo nuts, 
when defigned for Stocks ; all of which are 
to be obtained in autumn from their refpeclive 
fruits when fully ripened : previoufly laying a 
fufficicucy of the common pulpy fruits toge- 
ther in an heap, and bruife them ; fullering 
them to lie fome time to decay as the differ- 
ent forts may require, in order that the pulp 
may be more readily cleared from the kernels 
and floncs proper for lowing; or, the kernels 
of apples and pears may alio be procured from 
my of the accidentally rotten fruits in the 
fruitery ; and fometimes for large fupplics, 
both apple, pear, and crab kernels are occa- 
fionally obtained'from the cyder preffes after 
the fruit have been prcfled lor cyder, perry, 
verjuice, 
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verjuice, &c. but the ftones of plums, cher- 
ries, apricots, and the like, muft be procured 
from the fruits as above, as foon as they are 
ripe ; which, together with all the other forts, 
may be fown as foon as poflible, each fort fe- 
parate. 

AH the forts, both kernels, ftones, and other 
feeds, are to be fown in beds of common earth 
in the nurferv, either dire£Uy in autumn, or 
preferved in (and till February, and then fown. 

Obferving, however, that for the general 
part, it is eligible to fow them principally in 
autumn or early part of winter, as O-Slober, 
November, or December, unlefs the ground 
proves of fuch a wet cold nature, as to en- 
danger their rotting in winter; and that it 
fhall feem necefiary to prcferve them in fand 
in a dry apartment until February, as before 
obferved. 

However, in any common moderately dry 
foil, ic is advifable to fow them at once in 
autumn, or as foon as they can be obtained, 
as it will be both lefs trouble, and may prove 
more fuccefsful in forwarding their germina- 
tion ; and, if the winter fhould prove fevere, 



above, if the ground is much mfefteel with 
mice or other deftnf&ivc animals, vyhich often 
attack thefe kind of feeds in winter, it is ad- 
vifable to fet different forts of traps and baits 
for their deftru6lion. 

The different feeds being thus fown, they 
will all germinate freely in the fpring, and 
foon come up the fame feafon ; obferving pre- 
vious to the fproutine or appearance of the 
feedlings above ground, that if in thofe fown 
'n autumn, &c. the furface of the bed proves 
moffy, or that the top is hard bound or caked, 
it is beneficial culture to ftir the furface light- 
ly with a fmall iron rake ; alfo if very dry 
weather prevails, to give frequent moderate 
waterings both before and after the plants are 
up ; repeating the waterings occafionally in 
dry weather all fpring and early part of fum- 
mer, to encourage a free ftrong growth ; be- 
ing likewiie careful to keep the beds "very 
clean from weeds by diligent hand-weedings ; 
and by thus giving every encouragement of 
culture, the fcedling Stocks will grow fo freely 
11 fummer, as by autumn or fpring following 
vill be moltly of proper fize to plant out into 
the beds of the more tender kinds, as almonds, I nurferv lines in the open quarters, in rows 



and peaches, &cc. may be covered with dry 
litter to defend the feed from the froft. 

The method of fowing all the forts is 
beds of any common light earth in the open 
nurfery or feminary, fown either by bedding- 
Jn, or 'in drills, as Mow. — See Nursery. 

Having, however, previoufly digged the 
ground, then if intended to bed in the feeds, 
divide the ground into four-feet-widc beds, 
with foot-wide alleys between ; and then with 
a rake or fpadc trim the earth from off the top 
cf the beds evenly, into the alleys from about 
an inch, to an inch and half, or two inches 
deep, according to the fize of the different 
feeds ; this done, fow the feeds all over the 
furface moderately thick, and after preffi 
them all evenlv down into the earth with the 
back of the fpadc, cover them in with the 
earth from the alleys evenly, the depth as 
above ; she kernels of apples, crabs, pears, 
&c. near an inch deep, the fmallcr ftones 
about an inch and a half, and the larger forts 
full two inches deep. But if it is dchgned to 
fow them in drills proceed thus: having digged 
the ground, and formed it into four-fect wide 
beds as above advil'ed, then draw drills with 
an hoc, cither lengthways or crofs the bed, 
from one to two inches deep, and fix inches 
afimder at lea ft, fowing the feeds, tec. in the 
drills, and diredtly cover them in with the 
earth the depth of the drills. Sec Sowing of 
Seed. 

After having performed the fowings as 



feet afunder, to remain for grafting and 
budding ; though, if they have made but mid- 
dling progrefs this firft fummer in the feed- 
bed, and are rather fmall and weakly, may 
plant out only the ftrongeft, leaving the reft 
growing until next autumn, when they will 
be all of full fize for planting out wholly into 
the nurfery quarters. 

Therefore, when the Stocks are of due fize 
for removal from the feed-bed, choofe for their 
reception fome of the open quarters of the 
nurfery, preparing the ground by trenching 
two moderate fpades deep ; then forking the 
feedlings up out of the feed-bed, fhorten any 
perpendicular tap-root and long ftragglers, 
but leave all their tops entire, and then pro- 
ceed to plant them in lines, cither by trench- 
planting, flit-planting, or dibble-planting, as 
the fize of the plants admit (fee Planting), 
marking out the rows two feet or two and a 
half afunder, and fet the plants one foot or 
fifteen inches apart in each row, all in an up- 
right poiition ; and having planted one row, 
then tread the earth gently all along clofe to 
the roots of the plants, to fix them firmly in 
the earth all eyenly in a flraight range and 
credt poflurc ; and fo proceed row and row 
ill all is planted, levelling the furface of the 
round between all the rows with your fpades. 
As to their future culture till grafted or 
budded, it con fills in occafional waterings the 
fir fl fpring, hoeing the ground every fummer 
to kill weeds; digging between the rows an- 
nually 
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nually in vyinter or fining ; and of training" 
the Stocks each to one ftem ; preferving their 
top always entire ; but trimming off. ftrong 
laterals below, to encourage the ftrength of" 
the main ftem, and the afpiring of the top as 
faft as poflible ; whereby they will be fit for 
grafting or budding, in from one to two or 
three years after planting. 

They are generally of proper fize for working, 
when from about the fize of a large goofe-quiTi, 
already obferved, or half an inch diameter, to the 
thickjiefs of a man's little finger, or a little more 
but the fooner they are worked after having 
obtained due fize, the better they will fucceed, 
and the fooner you will have them form trees 
of the forts intended. See Grafting and 

INOCULATION. 

But fuppofing the Stocks to have fliot freely 



ra! kinds. And the fuckers of all thefe trees 
being planted off at one year's growth in au- 
tumn, winter, or fpring, is a very expeditious 
and eligible method of railing feveral forts of 
Stocks ; as that after being tranfplanted into 
the nurfery, they often in one or two years' . 
growth commence proper Stocks for the re- 
ception of grafts and buds ; and fometimes ma- 
ny of them will be fit for budding in- the fum- 
mer following at the proper budding feafon, 
or for grafting the fpring after. 

Likewife, in fome inftances, fuckers afford 
an opportunity of raifing Stocks of any parti- 
cular variety required, with certainty, fuch as 
the mufele-plum for peach Stocks, codlin for 
dwarf apples, and the like particular kinds ; 
for when the trees productive of the fuckers' 
ither wholly top and root of the variety 



the firft iummer after planting out from the intended, or that they form Stocks to other 
feed-bed, many of them will probably be of trees, the Stock and root ftill remaining of 



due fize to graft the following fpring and fui 
mer, at five or fix inches height, to form 
dwarfs for walls and efpaliers, &c. or even, 
in fome forts, for full or half Standards ; pro- 
vided the firfl main fhoot from the graft or 
bud is trained up fingly, two or three years 
to form the ftem, of from four or five to fix 
or feven feet ftature : however, if the Stocks 
have grown but moderately the firft and fecond 
feafon, and that they are not generally in a 
condition for the operation of grafting or bud- 
ding, let them have another year's growth, 
or till arrived to the before-mentioned fize, 
which may be fufficient for dwarf-trees ; alfo 
occafionally for ftandards, when the graft 01 



the intended fort ; and in either cafe, all the 
fucker Stocks prove invariably the fame as the 
parent-tree; but this is only to be particularly- 
regarded when any particulai variety of Stock; 
is required ; in other cafes may ufe- fuckers 
of all other fruit-trees, &c. indifferently for 
Stocks. 

They are generally fit to take up for the 
purpofe of Stocks when of one year's growth, 
about the fize of a tobacco-pipe or but little 
bigger, and ihould be collected in autumn or 
early part of winter ; taking them up as well 
rooted as poffible, cutting off all knots or 
knobbed woody parts of the old roots that 
lay adhere to their bottom, trim ftraggling 



bud is to form the ftem, as above observed ; I fibres, and cut off all fide-fhoots from the 
but when defigned for ftandards, and the Stock! ftem, then plant them in rows two feet amn- 



io form the ftem, they muft be permitted to 
ftand two or three years longer, trimming off 
ftrong fhoots below, and ftill preferving the 
leading top (hoot entire to continue the elon- 
gation of the ftem to an eligible ftature, to 
receive the graft or bud at five or fix feet 
height for full ftandards, and three or four 
for half ftandards; lb that thefe ftnndard 
Stocks being arrived to about (even feel height 
for full, and five or fix feet for half ftandards, 
and of the before-mentioned thicknefs at top 
in the place where the graft or bud is to be 
inferred, they are of due lizc for working. 

By Sucker's.— Several forts of fruit and foreft 
trees, Sec. furnifh many fuckers from the root 
annually, very proper to be tranfplanted for 
Stocks ; fuch for inftance, as codlins, plums, 
and quinces; alfo peach, nc&arinc, and apri- 
cots, that arc worked or growing on plum 
Stocks, pears on quince Stocks, any fort of 
apples on codlin Stocks : likewife mbft forts 
of elms, and many other foreft and ornamen- 



der, and one foot diftant in the lines ; treading 
the mould gently to their roots, and finifti the 
work by levelling the furface between the 
rows: thus they will readily take root, and in. 
fpi ing foon (how figns of free growth. 

Then as to culture till grafted or budded, 
it is nearly the fame as the feedling Stocks, 
keeping them clean from weeds in Iummer by 
hoeing ; and probably fome of the ftrongelt 
(hooters may be fit to bud in July or Auguft 
following ; though the general part will re- 
quire two years' growth before they are proper, 
(or working; (lifi continuing them all to one 
ftem, by timely difplacing ftrong laterals ; and 
prefcrve their top or leading (hoot generally 
entire until grafted, &c. which may be per- 
formed when they are of the fizes before- 
mentioned. 

By Layers.— Some forts of Stocks, both of 
fruit and other trees, may alfo be railed occa- 
fionally by layers ; and when any particular 
variety of Stock is required, fuch as the para- 
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dife Stock for apples, mufcle-plurri for peaches, 
&c. they may be obtained of the real fort 
always with certainty, by layers of the fhoots 
of fuch trees as are of the intended fort; but 
as this method of railing Stocks would be at- 
tended with great trouble for general grafting 
and budding, it is only practifed occafionally 
when a fufficiency of any particular fort of 
Stock intended cannot be obtained, the fame 
with certainty by feed, or fuckers, &c. fo 
that in autumn or winter, chufmg the young 
moots either of fuch trees whofe branches 
naturally grow near the ground, or the ftems 
have been cut down low while young, to force 
out branches near the bottom, furnilhing 
Ihoots properly lituated for laying ; which 
being flit-laved in the common method, 
rhey will be rooted by autumn following;, and 
fit "to plant into the nurfery; managing 
ihcm as directed for the feedl'mg and fucker 
Stocks. 

By Cuttings. — As fome forts of trees 
proper for Stocks, grow freely by cuttings ; 
fuch as codlins, quinces, bird-cherry, paradife 
Stock, &c. a fupply of Stocks of thefe forts 
are fometimes raifea by this method ; chufmg 
cuttings of the year's ihoots in autumn, plant 
them in the nurfery in a fomewhat mady 
border, giving occational waterings the fol- 
lowing fpring and beginning of fummer in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted 
by next autumn, then tranfplanted in nur- 
fery-rows two feet afunder, managing them 
as the others. 

Remarking of she Stocks in general, railed 
in either or by all the above methods, that 
as we formerly obferved they mud always 
be continued to one upright Hem, with their 
top entire, except any fhould affume a 
ftunted or crooked growth, in which cafe, 
head them down to the ground in fpring, 
they will pulh out ftrong from the bottom 
the enfuing fummer, training them to one 
ftem, and with their leading top-fhoot entire 
as abovefaid ; and according as all the 
forts advance in growth, diveft them of 
ftrong lateral fhuots below, repeating it 
particularly in the taller llandard Stocks to 
encourage their upiight direction more cx- 
pcditioully to the proper grafting and budding 
height. 

With refpect to the different methods of 
grafting and budding the fcvcral forts and 
fjy.es of Stocks, the grafting them is occa- 
(ionally performed dilfercnt ways according 
to the fr/.e of the Stork; and the budding 
them is performed only by one general me- 
thod to all foits; remarking as io grafting, 
the method called whip-gni'tting "is conlidcr- 



ably the mod eligible for general practice In 
nurfery plants, and efpecially for fmall and 
moderate fixed Stocks : likewife budding is 
alfo the mod fuccefsfully performed upon 
Stocks of fimilar growth ; for example, 
young Stocks, from about half an inch, to the 
thicknefs of the little finger, or but little more 
in the part where the graft or bud is to be in- 
serted, are of the molt eligible generat fize 
for all nurfery Stocks, either by whip-grafting, 
or by inoculation, as the different trees may 
require: though cleft-grafting is alfo occa- 
lionally performed on fmall Socks, but not fo 
fuccefsfully as whip-grafting, fo is more 
commonly pradYifed for fuch Stocks as are 
too large for that method; but large Stocks 
of an inch or more diameter, fucceed very 
well by cleft-grafting ; alio fometimes tole- 
rably by budding, but not in general fo effec- 
tually as fmaller Stocks, &c. above mention- 
ed. And fuch Stocks as have flood to grow 
very large, perhaps two inches or more in 
diameter, may alfo be grafted occafionally 
with tolerable fuccefs, but do not fucceed by- 
inoculation : and crown-grafting is generally 
the beft method for fuch large Stocks ; fome- 
times alfo cleft-grafting is pra&ifed by making 
feveral clefts round the top of the Stock, and 
infert one graft in each, though the working 
of thefe very large Stocks is the mod gene- 
rally, and fuccefsfully praftifed when they 
are growing in the places where they are 
finally to remain; but, for the methods of 
performing the operations of grafting and 
budding the various forts of Stocks for raif- 
ing the feveral kinds of dwarf and ftandard 
trees, fee Grafting and Inoculation; 
alfo the feveral forts of trees railed by thefe' 
methods, as apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
&c. each in its refpe&ive genus. — Alfo 
Dwarf Trees, Standard Trees,W all 
and Espalier Trees. 

After grafting and budding the feveral forts 
of Stocks, they may be thenfaid to commence 
new trees of the refpective forts with which 
they arc worked, efpecially' after the graft 
and bud begins to flioot, which growing up 
into branches, forms the faid new tree ot the 
fort intended. 

STOOLS, to furnilh layers. 

Stools are headed-down young trees and 
mrubs in the nurfery, appropriated for the pro- 
duction of an annual fupply of lower moots 
or branches near the ground, cligibly'fituatcd 
for effecting the propagation of ihe rclpedtivc 
forts by layers. SccLayino. 

Such trees and Ihrubs as arc defigneel for 
Stools to furnifh layers for the work of pro- 
pagation, are generally headed down to the 
bottom 
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'bottom !n the nurfery, &c. in order to force 
out more effectually a plenteous fupply of 
branches near the ground, to afford layers 
conveniently fituated for laying down in the 
earth as afbrefaid ; which being Jayed in 
autumn, winter, or fpring, they (biking 
root in a year or two ; and each layer com- 
mencing a diftincT: plant, are planted off into 
the nurfery in autumn following ; the Stools 
remaining, fend out a farther fupply of lower 
moots the following fummer for laying as 
before ; and thus the remaining Stools con- 
tinue affording a plentiful fupply of branches 
from the bottom, fit for laying annually, or 
every other year at lean:; and hereby propa- 
gate the forts intended with great facility and 
abundance. 

Therefore, as many forts of trees and 
flirubs are principally propagated by layers, a 
fufficient number of the refpective forts in the 
nurfery, &c. fhould be appropriated for Stools, 
in proportion to the fupply required of the 
forts intended ; chufing for this purpofe fome 
firong young trees and fhrubs, which being 
planted in the nurfery, &cc. at from five or 
fix, to eight or ten feet dillance, according 
to their fize or nature of growth, and after 
having remained a year or two till rirnily 
rooted, and acquired fome fubftance, then 
all thofc of the tree kind, or fuch others as 
run up with ftems, without affording lower 
branches near the ground for laying, Ihould, 
in autumn, winter, or early in fpring, be 
headed down within a few inches of the 
ground ; by which operation they, in fummer 
following, will pufli out from the bottom 
plenty ot ftrong young moots commodiouflv 
placed near ' the grouud for laying, which 
may be performed the fucceeding autumn, 
winter, or fpring ; or, if you wait till (he fc- 
cond autumn, the fiift ihoots fending out 
many lateral or fide Ihoots the enfuing fum- 
mer, and thereby probably furnifh an addi- 
tional fupply, of 'a proper 'growth for laying; 
and thclc fmall laterals areVfften bcttci adapt- 
ed for rooting, than the lirlr. vigorous {hoots 
that rile immediately from the Stool, and each 
of which laved will form u new plant ; how- 
ever, you will order (his as it lhall iccn con- 
venient, as fome forts may a libit! a I'ulTi- 
ciency for laying the autumn filter they are 
produced; otheis may require to grow till 
the fecund or third autumn before they are 
eligible for laving. 

As to the method of performing the opera- 
tion of laying, it being fully explained in 
all the various ways in practice under its 
proper head, \vc will not repeat it here, lb 
icfcr the reader to the article Layinc;. 



In mod forts of Stools where the laying is 
performed in autumn, about October, or 
November, or early in the fpring, the layers 
are for the general part well rooted in one 
year, commencing proper plants fit for fepara- 
tion from the Stools in the autumn following, 
in order for planting out in nurfery rows ro 
be trained for the pxirpofe intended ; though 
fome very hard-wooded forts require two 
fummers growth in the layer-bed before they 
are fufficienrly rooted ; on the other hand, 
fome forts being laid in fummer in the young 
(hoots of the year, often effect, their rooting 
freely the fame feafon, fit for planting off the 
following October, 

However, in all forts it is proper to ex- 
amine the layers in the autumn after they 
are layed ; and all thofe forts that are rooted 
(hould then be taken off, feparating them 
with a knife from the Stools, with as much 
root as poffible; and directly planted in 
nurfery -rows a foot or two afunder ; and 
the more' tender forts plant in pots for 
moving under /belter in winter, as directed 
for each fort under its refpedtive genus: 
then, when the layers are all thus planted 
off, let the remaining Stools be trimmed 
and dreffed as below, for providing a frefli 
fupply of layers the fucceeding year. 

Every year, foon after the layers are fepa- 
rated from the Stools, the latter fhouid 
be dreffed, which confifls of trimming the 
head by cutting off all parts of old branches 
and fcraggy flumps within an inch or two 
of the main Stool ; and then dig, and level 
the ground neatly about and between the 
whole, and in fpring and fummer, give oc- 
caiional hocings in dry weather to deftroy 
weeds ; thus, repeating the fame work of 
drefling, digging, and hoeing every year ; 
and the Stools hill remaining, fupply you 
with plenty of layers for years to come. 

But fometimes Stools for layers are formed 
occalionally of trees, 6cc. that are confiderably 
grown up, not having been headed down to 
form low Stools, but whole branches are ot 
fome confident ble height from the ground ; 
and in which cafe, the branches, if flexible 
and long enough, are bowed down 10 the 
earth; or, if indexible and. too Ihibborn to 
bend, are plalhed bv making a gaih or cut 
on the upper lide ; or if too large for pla fil- 
ing, or that the nature of the wood will not 
bear that operation, the tree or fhrub is fome- 
times thrown on its tide by opening the earth 
about the roots, loofenins; or cutting thole on 
one lide to admit of loweiing the head fulli- 
cientlv for laying the branches in tin: ground. 
Sometimes' alio, Stools being formed ot 
7 A f ;n>wn- 
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grown-up trees,. whofe branches are too high 
for laying in the full ground, a temporary 
itage or icaffokl is ere&ed on which to place 
pots or tubs of earth for the reception of 
the lavers. — See Laying. 

STOVE, or Hot-houfe. 

Stoves in gardens are ranges of buildings 
conftructed with brick walling behind on the 
nonh, and fronted and roofed wholly with 
glafs lathes next the fouth, full upon the fun; 
turniihed internally with a pit, or long, wide, 
and deep cavity for a bark hot-bed ; and with 
flues round the'infide of the walls for fires : the 



and top framing: a door-way for entrance 
being formed at one or both ends near the 
back wall ; finilhing the timber framing of 
the top glaffes, over-head in one continued 
flope, from the top of the back wall to tiiat of 
the crown timber of the front, erecting crofs 
bars for the fupport of the flope faihes, which 
ihould be in two tiers Aiding one over the 
other, the uppcrmoft carried quite home to the 
crown timbers behind; having no dead roof 
or cicling in the back part as fometimes prac- 
ticed, but wholly of glafs to admit the rays of 
light, Sec. equally in every part ; all the glafs- 



kvhole calculated to produce a certain tempera- work, both hont and top faihes being made to 
lure of heat at all feafons, peculiarly adapted j Hide open occafionally to admit air, &c. 
to the culture of the tendered exotic plants, • Within iide is formed the pit or cavitv for 
from the hot parts of the world ; alio for j the bark bed, and flues for the fire-heat • the 
forcing various plants, both hardy and tender, j pit being ranged nearly the length of the build- 
into flower and fruit, &c. at an early feafon. j ing, fix or eight feet wide or more, and three 
Formerly, before the ufe of bark-beds was | deep ; either the lower part funk a little on 
introduced, all Stoves or Hot-houfes were i raifed the greater part above ground, nearly 
worked by fire-heat only, hence they obtained ' equal to the outer front walls, and formed bv 



e of Stoves. 
Thefe Stove departments arc generally con- 
ftructed in an oblong manner, ranging in a 
J-traight line lengthways nearly eaft and weft, 
with the glafs front, and top, full upon the 
fouth fun, or inclining a little to the fouth- 
ealt ; and in dimensions, may be from fifteen 
or twenty, to fifty or an hundred feet long ; 
by twelve or fourteen, to fixteen feet wide in 
the clear, and from ten to fourteen feet height 
commonly in the back wall, by five or fix in 
front, including the parapet wall, and upright 
glafs-work together ; and with the whole roof 
over-head Hoping to the fouth entirely of glafs- 
work, fupported on properxrofs bearers. 

Obferving, however, as to its general ftruc- 
ture, a wall of brick-work is firft formed all 
rcund, raifed behind from ten to twelve, or 
fourteen feet height, as juft obferved ; and only 
two or three feet in the front and both ends, 
on which to fupport the upright glafs-woFk, 
and from the top of which, in front, are ar- 
ranged the Hoping glaflcs to the coping of the 
back wall; but previoufly, in creeping the 
walls, fet out and conftrutSt the furnace, or 
fire-place of the flues near the foundation of 
the back wall outward, at one or both ends 
according to the length of the building, 
may be in the back part of the end walls; the 
Hues, for conducting the firc-hcat, to be rang- 
ed internally clofe along the infido of the back 
wall, &c. above one another: but, as before 
noticed, the front and end walling is raifed 
only about two or three feet height, for the 
fupport of the timber framing for the upright 
fiont glafles nearly head high, including the 
*ull t both ends correfponding with the front 



furrounding chin wall of brick : and iii 
which is made the bark hot-bed, both to aflift 
in warming the internal air, and for the re- 
ception of fome of the more tender or parti- 
cular forts of exotics, plunged therein to have 
the beneficial moift heat of the tan-bark im- 
mediately about the roots, fuch as is always in- 
difpenfably necef&ry for the ananas, or pine- 
apple plants in particular: next to the bark- 
pic w ail, is a path or walk eighteen inches or 
two feet wide generally continued all round ; 
then along againft the infide of the main 
walling are continued the flues conftrucled of 
brick-work on edge ; each flue about feven or 
eight inches wide in the clear, by two or three 
bricks on edge deep, and ranged horizontally 
one over the other the whole length of the 
back wall, in three returns or ranges com- 
municating with each other; continued alfo 
along the end and front walls in one or two 
ranges, to be tiled either generally or occa- 
fionally ; fumiflied with a regulator according- 
ly, to Hide open and (hut as required ; and ge- 
nerally have the flues detached one or two inches 
from the walls, that the heat may arife from 
the back as well as the front, which is of very 
beneficial advantage, the whole proceeding from 
the firft lowermolt flue, which communicates 
immediately from the furnace or fire-place, 
without fide, behind, in the bottom, cither of 
the back wall at one end, or in the back part 
of the end walls as before hinted, and as the 
fituation admits; or if very long llovcs, more 
than forty or fifty feet length, two fiie-placcs 
are requilitc, one at each end, or both in the- 
middle: each having its fet of flues ranging half 
way j each fet ol flues terminating in an upright 
chimney- 
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chimney at the ends of the back wall without, 
to discharge the fmoke after having fpent its 
heal in its paffage through all the returns, for 
the purpofe of heating the whole fufficientl y 
to warm the air within ; forj in winter anil 
early fpring, fires being made in the furnaces 
every night, the fmoke and heat paffing imme 
diately into the firft bottom flue, thence quick- 
ly tranfmitted through all the others in their 
feveral returns, heating them in its paffage fo 
effectually, as to diffufe a proper heat fuffi- 
ciently to warm the internal air in the moft 
a'greeable manner, which, together with the 
bark-bed heat, produces a temperature of 
warmth proper for the growth of all forts of 
tender exotics, both woody, herbaceous, and 
fucculent, from the ho'tteft. parts of the globe ; 
as fome fucceed principally in the bark-bed, 
others beft upon the flues and /helves, &c. or 
the greater part in any fituation in the Stove ; 
as is generally noticed in the culture of the 
refpective forts under their proper genera ; 
hinted alfo in the article Stove Plants. 

The above is a general fketch of the di- 
menfions and formation of a common Stove 
or Hot-houfe for general ufe, proper for the 
culture of pine apples, and numerous other 
fimilar tender exotics ; as well as for forcing 
flowers, fruits, &c. but for further particulars 
of its conftruction, fee the article of its 
General Struflure. 

But fome Stoves are built confiderably more 
lofty and capacious than the above-hinted di- 
uienfions, when intended to cultivate the taller 
exotics in the greateft perfection poflible, ac- 
cording to their nature of growth ; and for 
which purpofe there arc Stoves erected twenty 
feet high in the back wall, with width in pro- 
portion ; by only five or fix feet height in 
the front glaffes, in order to fuit low as well 
as high plants ; and with the roof Hoped quite 
from the top of the back wall to the front, and 
wholly of glafs-work, having a capacioi 
bark-pit within, formed moftly towards the 
front; behind which is fometitnes a border of 
earth to icccive tall plants in the full ground; 
lb in this kind of Stove may cultivate exotics, 
&c. from the lowoft to almoll the highell 
ftature, placing the fhortcft growth forward, 
and the lallclt 'behind, according to their fe- 
veral gradations of height. 
. However, thefc very lofty and capacious 
Stoves are not recommended for general ufe, 
they being both very expend ve in erecting, 
requiring alfo a great force of fire-heat to 
warm the internal air in winter ; and not fo 
well calculated for the growth of the general 
run of exotics, as Stoves of a moderate height : 
but perfons of fortune and <;uriolity can in- 



dulge their fancy in this refpect as they think 
proper. 

But the common Stove firft defcribed, of 
from ten to twelve or fourteen feet high be- 
hind, and twelve to fourteen in width, by five 
or fix feet height in front, will prove fufficient 
to raife a great collection of curious tender 
plants of middling growth. 

Thus, in thefe Stove departments, by the 
conftant moderate heat of the bark-bed ob- 
tained the year round, and occafional heat 
of the flues in cold weather, we are able 
to produce fuch a temperature of growing 
warmth in the internal air equally through- 
out the building, as is eligible for the growth 
of all forts of tender exotics from the hotteft 
regions of the Eaft and Weft Indies, &c. 
which, in this country, could not poflibly exiif, 
in winter efpecially, without the conftant 
fhelter of fuch a confervatory, affifted by the 
above artificial heats of bark hot-beds and 
actual fire, by which we can imitate the hot 
climates of Africa, Alia, and America fo 
nearly as to raife the plants of thofe countries 
and make them flourifh as in their native foil, 
and fome of them made to yield their fruit in 
high perfection ; exemplified in the ananas or 
pine apple particularly, which indeed is almoff. 
the only fort of our Stove exotics that afford 

L material ufeful production, 
ikewife, by the aid of Stoves we are 
enabled to forward many of our hardy plants 
to early perfection, fuch as various forts of 
curious flowers, fruits, fallads, kidney beans, 
ft raw berries, &c. probably one, two or three 
months fooner than they could poflibly be ob- 
tained in the open ground. 

Alfo many forts of feeds, cuttings, and 
layers of exotics arc made to grow freely in 
the bark-bed of the Stove, that without fuch 
aids would not grow at all in this country; 
likewife, even cuttings, fee. of many curious 
hardy plants that root rather reluctantly in 
the full ground, may he facilitated very con- 
fiderably in their rooting by the Stove bark- 
bed. 

Of the different forts of Stoves. 
There are, however, different forts of Stoves 
ufed occalionnlly for different purpofes, vis, 
a Bark Stove for common ufe, being accom- 
modated both w ith a bark-bed and flues : a 
Dry Stove for fome particular very fucculent 
plants, &c. is furnifhed only with flues for 
fires, and no bark-bed: a Forcing Stove pur- 
pofely for forcing hardy fruits, flowers, eve. 

early perfection; being confi rueled, fome 
both with bark. bed and (lues, and lome only 
with flues and no bark-bed. See each fort 
defcribed below under their refpeclive heath.; 

7 A 2 B.UifO 
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Bark Stove, Dry Stove, and Forcing 
Stove. 
Bark Stove. 

The B:*-rk Stove is fo called, as being fur- 
ni Hied with an internal pit for a bark-bed as 
well as with flues tor iirc-hcat; its general con- 
function has already been detained ; and is 
die molt univerfallv ufed, as the mod eligible 
Stove for the general culture of all kinds of 
the tendered exotics, as well as for forcing 
ievcral forts of hardy plants, flowers, and fruits 
accaiionally to early perfection ; for the bark- 
iK-d being deiigned'to effect a conftant mo- 
derate moid h;at the year round ; and the flues 
are ufed cccaiKnallv for tire-heat in winter, 
or daring the cold wcadier, to produce an ad- 
ditional warmth in the internal air, as may be 
iequilite at that feafon ; the nark-bed being 
formed of that ufefu! material tanner's bark, 
commonly called tan, (fee Bark Bed) and be- 
in^ made the whole w idth. depth, and length of 
the bark-pit, is prodr.ili\e of a uniform mo- 
derate growing heat of long duration, pecu- 
liarly adapted tor the immediate reception of 
many of the tendered exotics, that require to 
be confbntly plunged in their pots in the bark- 
bed; fuch ai the pine-apple, &;c. in order to 
enjoy the benefit of that durable, moiil, bot- 
tom heat about their roots, peculiar to bark 
hot-bed> only, whofe heat aifo evaporates and 
warms the air of the Stove at all times ; and 
when the cold iaautumn, and winter commen- 
ces, the bark-bed alone not producing a fuffici- 
c.nt temperature of heat to warm the internal air 
effectually, fires are made in the furnace of 
the flues every night, alio on days occafionaily 
during the winter feafon, to produce an addi- 
tional internal l\eat, as before obferved; fo as 
the whole may both effectually keep out frofts 
and the effects of cold damps, and fupport a con- 
ftant regular temperature of heal within adapt- 
ed to the nature of the plants of this depart- 
ment ; being generally directed in this by a 
well graduated botanical thermometer placed 
conflantlv in the Stove, diltant from the fire- 
place, and as much in the {hade as poflible, 
that neither the fire nor fun may affc6i it, and 
the fluid thereof only railed by the air of the 
I. -.life to a proper degree ; fupporting always 
huh a date of heat, as to lailc the fpirit in the 
rube t'j the degree marked tvvmas, the ftandard 
for pine-apple Stoves, not exceeding live or 
ten degrees under or over that dandam ; which 
ti.'jrmometers are certain guides to regulate the 
proper growing rite-heat rcquilitc in winter for 
th'.- etdttitc of Stove exotics in this country. 

There ire hardly any exotics from the hotted 
I' ltr.. of ti..: world, eithci woody, herbaceous, 
li ui'.culent 1 ., but njav be cultivated in this 



kind of Stove (Bark-dove) by placing them 
in different iituations as their natures may re- 
quire ; and many forts of hardy plants, for- 
warded in growth, both cfculents, flowers, and 
fruits. 

In the arrangement of the plants in this 
Stove, fome require the bark-bed, others fuc- 
ceed in any part of the houfc; and others, 
fuch as the fucculents, require the dried, fitua- 
tion near the flues : many of the more tender, 
herbaceous, and fhrubby plants, natives of the 
hotted countries, generally fucceed bed plung- 
ed in the bark-bed ; though many forts, or the 
j greater part, both herbaceous and woody, 
fucceed well enough in anv part of the Bark 
j Stove ; as mod commonly in a general hot- 
houfe. the bark-bed is principally allotted for 
(the pine-apples; and mod of the fmaller fuc- 
; culcnts particularly, may be ftationed moftly 
j over the top of the flues upon (helves out of the 
i way of moidure, as being of themfelves na- 
jturallv very replete with humidity. And as. 
! to any hardy plants defigncd for forcing, fuch. 
as draw berries, kidney beans, and various forts 
of flowers, &c. that being potted, may be 
placed upon fhelvcs, or on the parapet wall of 
the bark-bed ; but the nearer the giaffes the 
better, particularly the ftrawberries ; but may 
raife good early kidney beans in almofr any- 
pare of the Stove ; though, when intended to 
forward any fort of flowers, -fuch as rofes, 
pinks, &c. or any bulbous flowers as early as 
poflible, may plunge fome in the bark-bed, 
the others placed upon (helves, &c. will fuc- 
ceed them :'thus, in this kind of Stove, befides 
its ufc for railing pines and other tender plants, 
may forward numerous hardy plants both for 
ufc' and curiofity. 
Dry Stove. 

This is called a Dry Stove, becaufe it is 
fiirnifhed only with flues for fires and no 
bark-bed ; and confequcr.tlv produces a more 
dry heat in the air within,, than the bark. 
Stoves ; intended, however, principally, for the 
culture of fome very fuccuicnt tender exotics 
of parched foils, that require to be kept always 
dry ; though this was the firft invented Stove 
for general ufc, before the ufc of bark-beds 
was introduced and brought to fuch perfection 
in Stoves, where, by their moderate, durable, 
moid heat, we arc able to cultivate mod forts 
of tender exotics generally in greater perfec- 
tion than in Dry Stoves; in which, by the con- 
ftant Iirc-hcat all winter, night and day, the 
fibres of the roots arc fuhject to dry too fad, 
and prove injurious to many forts of plants 
that are not of the very fuccuicnt tribe; how- 
ever, fome perfons, who cultivate full col- 
lections of exotics, steel dry Stoves in which 
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todepofit the moft fucculent plants feparate, 
for tear of the. other plants, which perfpire 
more freely, fhould occalion a damp air ill 
winter, and he imbibed by the fucculents, ami 
injure thcin, .as-being impatient of much moill- 
wc ia that feafon particularly. 

In this kind of Stove fome movable ftands 
or flielves- are erected above one another, 
theatre, ways, on which to place the pots of 
plants, inch as the tenderer forts of aloes, 
cereufles-, euphorbiums, melon-thiftle, and 
other very tender fucculent plants, &c. 

Though moft of the tender fucculent kinds 
of the Stove temperature above alluded to, are 
alio occafionally cultivated in a common ge- 
neral Stove or Hot-houfe, along with other 
Stove exotics of different natures of growih ; 
arul moftly with. a degree of deiirably effectual 
fuccefs, in common with the other plants of 
that department.. 

Forcing Stove 

Is intended principally for forcing various 
forts of hardv plants, flowers, and fruits, ecc. 
to early perfection ; fome Forcing Stoves be- 
ing defigned principally for flowers, as is com- 
mon about London, to force large quantities 
of early rofes, pinks, and numerous other 
flowers 'for market, where they fetch a very 
great price at an early feafon. Other forcing 
Stoves are intended principally for fruit-trees, 
and fome ferve both for forcing flowers and 
fruits, and feveral forts of fmall plants, as 
itrawberries, kidney-beans,. &c. fo that thefe 
forcing Stoves confift of two kinds, viz. a 
bark Forcing Stove, being furni/hed both with 
a- bark-bed and flues ; a fire Forcing Stove, 
having only flues for fire and no bark-bed. 

The former of which, the bark Forcing 
Stove, is conftructcd like a common Bark 
Stove, already defcribed, being furnifhed with a 
pit for a bark-bed to receive the pots of fome 
particular forts of plants intended for forcing, 
in oider to forward them as early as pofliblc ; 
and with flues for fire-heat occafionally .: and 
fometimes is formed capacious enough in 
width to admit of a border of earth behind the 
bark-bed, next the back will; ferving for fruit- 
trees, to be planted in the full ground ; fuch as 
cherries, peaches, apricots, &c. for early 
forcing; and the bark-bed being for receiving 
various forts of plants in pots in winter, for 
forcing to maturity of growth or production 
in that feafon or early in fpring; may accord- 
ingly introduce pots of rofes, pinks, dwarf 
tulips, hyacinths, narcifiufes, honcyfuckles, 
bypericunis, and many other flower plants of 
fmall or moderate growth, both of ihrubby 
and herbaceous kinds, that may be required 
early in flower; alfo may forward any cuiious 



tender annual flowers in the bark-bed, fuch as 
balfamines, &cc. likcwife may have pots of 
ft raw berries, dwarf cherries, raid other fmall 
fruits plunged ciuVr in the bark- bed, or placed 
anywhere towards the gl.iffcs; alfo pots or 
boxes of kidney-beans, fallading, &rc. 

The feafon to begin forcing or fare-work- 
ing this Stove, is principally from about Chrift- 
mas roCandiemas, according to the earlinefs 
the flowers and fruits, &c. may be required ; 
having the plants and trees intended for forcing 
in pots, previouflv potted cither a year before or 
in the preceding fpring or autumn, and in win- 
ter flickered from fevere froft till the forcing 
rime arrives ; though for fuch plants as are to 
be railed from feed, this fhould net generally 
be fown till the time the pots are placed in the 
Stove for forcing; but the fJirub and nee 
kinds, in particular, if planted or potted the 
preceding year or before, that they may be 
well rooted and firmly eftabliihed in die earth, 
will be of effeutial advantage; all of which 
being previoufly raifed in the open ground . 
till advanced to a proper growth for flowering 
and fruiting ; and the fruit trees at the fame , 
time, trained in the requifite order ; then thofe 
intended for planting in the internal border of 
earth behind, if any, fhould be planted fully 
therein early in autumn, without being por- 
ted ; fome of which, fuch as peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, &c. to be there trained as wall- 
trees, others as low ftandards, particularly 
cherries : and vines, planted alfo againft the 
front without-ilde, have the Items trained in , 
through fmall boles, and conducted up under 
the floping-glafTes ; as directed below iu the 
fire Forcing Stove. 

Agreeable to thefe intimations, . and the 
forcing feafon, as above, being arrived* hav- - 
ing previoufly prepared the bark- bed, in pro- 
per time accordingly, and plunged therein the 
pots of plants intended; and placed pots of fmall 
.plants upon the flielves and top of the flues, 
fuch as lira wherries, kidney-beans, pinks, and 
pots of any curious or deni able low or mode- 
rate-growing flower-plants, roots, Sec. in fi- 
milar filiations; as alio any intended dwarf 
or fmall fruit-trees being fome in pots, placed 
anv where the moll convenient, others plant- 
ed fully in the border of earth, if any ; they will 
all loon befet in motion by the bark-bed hear ; 
afterwards begin alfo making moderate fires on 
cold nights, likcwife on days occafionally, in 
very fevere weather, to ftipport a confhuu pro- 
per warmth to continue the plants always in . 
giowih moderately ; and thus may obtain va- 
rious flowers and fruits two or three months 
before their natural feafon in the open air. 

The other kind of Forcing Stove, worked 
by 
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by fire-heat only, is furnifhcd with flues and 
no bark-bed, but otherwife conftru£ted like 
any other common Stove, having flues all 
round the infide walls for fire-heat ; and is 
defigned principally for forcing fruit-trees, 
having the whole or moft part of the bottom 
fpace within formed of good rich earth full 
two feet deep, in order to plant the fruit-trees 
entirely in the ground to remain ; an alley or 
walk being either formed next the back wall, 
or carried along the middle, allotting a raifed 
border along the back part, for the reception 
of the choicer fruits to be trained as wall- 
trees ; and the main middle fpace for fmall 
ftandards of moderate growth. 

Here may be planted for forcing, the beft 
forts of apricots, peaches, nedtariues, cherries, 
plums, vines, and figs ; likewife, any fmall 
fruit plants, as goofeberries, currants, rafp- 
berries ; alfo tufts of ftrawberries. All of 
which being firft trained in the open ground 
to a bearing ftate. 

For in this kind of Stove, having the bot- 
tom fpace formed of good rich earth as before 
obferved, it admits of planting the trees, in 
the full ground ; peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
and figs principally toward the back wall, and 
trained to a treillis as wall-trees : others, fuch 
as cherries, are planted as ftandards, both 
fmall-headed, moderate, full ftandards, half 
flandards, and dwarfs, difpofed in the middle 
fpace, the talleit behind and the lowed for- 
ward ; and may have alfo pots of ftrawber- 
ries and low flowers, upon (helves near the 
glaffes ; and vines being alfo planted cither 
within towards the front, or wholly without 
fide, dole againft the front wall, and the 
ftems or a ltrong fhoot of each plant drawn 
in through a fmail hole made for each, either 
in the wall, or in the timber of the front erec- 
tions ; and the branches within are trained up 
to the infide of the Hope glafy upon treillis 
work, where they often produce abundance of 
fine fruit at an early time, generally obferving, 
that in thofc vines planted on the outftde, it is 
advifable to guard the (terns in winter, efpe- 
cially fomc time previous to, and during the 
forcing feafon, with hay-bands wrapped clofc- 
lv round them, alfo to lay fomc dry mulch 
over the roots, to protect the whole as well 
as pofnbic at that time, that the progrefs of 
the lap may not be much retarded by the exter- 
nal cold, and to promote its flowing more 
freely for the advantage of the internal growth 
of the vines, £vc. 

This kind of Stove is worked entirely by 
fire-hear, and the feafon to begin forcing or 
making the fires, is January or earlv in Febru- 
ary, continuing it moderately every night and 



morning, during the cold weather in winter 
and fpringy to forward the different fruits to as 
early perfection as poffible. 

Some other fort of forcing Stoves for fruit- 
trees are contrived alfo with a low pit for a 
bark or dung hot-bed, or dung and bark to- 
gether ; beginning firft to force the trees mo- 
derately with only the hot-bed heat ; after- 
wards, gradually apply the fire-heat on nights, 
increafing its ftrength by degrees. 

Other orders of Forcing Stoves come under 
the denomination of hot-walls or fire-walls, 
defigned principally for forcing fruit trees, and 
worked wholly by fire-heat ; being ranges of 
brick or ftone fouth walling, fronted with 
Hoping glafs frames, inclofing a fpace of four, 
five or fix to eight or ten feet wide, furnifhed 
with internal fire flues, and having a range 
of fome different forts of choice wall-fruit- 
trees, extending in a regular expanfion along 
the faid walling, or to a detached treillis, and 
trained in the wall-tree order ; they, by means 
of the fire-heat communicated by the flues, 
within the glafs-framing inclofure, are for- 
warded to early production of their refpedtive 
fruits very agreeably in confiderably good 
perfection. 

In thefe kind of fire-wall Forcing Stoves, 
the flues in fome are erected againft the main 
walls, in two or three returns over one ano- 
ther, and the trees planted a little forward de- 
tached fome fmall diftance in front of the faid 
flues, and the branches trained in regular or- 
der to a light treillis, continuing alfo a low 
range of flues forward along near the front 
and both ends, in order to have the advantage 
of communicating the whole benefit of the 
fire-heat as fully as pofiiblc, cither generally 
or occafionally as may be required : in others, 
having no flues behind, the trees arc trained 
clofe againft the main back wall, and the flues 
placed forward in a low range, extending a- 
long near the glaffes; and fometimes carried 
longitudinally along the middle fpace in one 
or two feparatc or diftinct ranges, parallel; 
all the different flues communicating with each 
other: — and with refpect to the trees, &cc. for 
forcing herein, any of the principal forts of 
the choiccft wall-fruit kinds are occafionally 
introduced, fuch as thofe of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, cherries, plums, figs, grapes, 
ice. generally all planted in the border within; 
fometimes alio fomc fmall fruit plants intro- 
duced in pots, as ftrawberries, currants, &c. 
and the forcing being commonly commenced 
in January or early in February, by daily 
tires, made every evening and morning in a 
moderate degree, the trees arc theieby for- 
warded to early growth, in blolibming and 
fruiting ; 
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fruiting ; and ripe fruit is obtained in early 
perfection accordingly. See Forcing Frames 



and Hot-walls. 

In all thefe kind of Forcing-frame Stoves 
every fumnier after tlie trees have yielded theii 
produce, the top glaffes, &c. fhould be removed 
to admit the free air, fhowers, &e. to ftrengthen 
and harden the {hoots of the year properly, 
and ihould remain open until winter; but for 
more particulars in refpedt to forcing fruit- 
trees, fee the article Forcing Frame. 
The different Structures of Stoves, 
Stoves, for the various purpofes above noted, 
are formed upon different plans, according to 
the fancy of the owner or inventor ; though 
there is only one good plan we would recom- 
mend for general ufe. 

We formerly noticed that Stoves are far the 
general part ranged lengthways nearly eaft 
and weft, that the glaffes of the front and roof 
may be full upon the fun ; this will be found 
to be the moft convenient and eligible plan 
for a common Stove for general ufe and good 
fuccels, for the purpofes before-mentioned, 
either for a common bark Stove for pines and 
other exotics ; or any other kind of Stove. 

There are, however, Stoves of late inven- 
tions creeled on the following plans. 

Some, inftead of ranging lengthways eaft 
and weft, are ranged directly fouth and-nortl: 
having a double floped glafs roof, being floped 
to each fide like the roof of an houfe, floped 
alfo at the front or fouth end ; both fides and 
the fouth front end being of glafs ; which 
kind of Stove, as to dimenilons, is from ten 
or twelve to fifteen or twenty feet wide, the 
length at pleafure ; and from ten to twelve 
feet high in the middle, both fides nearly head 
height; formed by a brick wall all round, 
railed only two or 'three feet on both fides, and 
fouth end ; but railed at the north end like the 
gable end of a houfe, to correfpond with the 
above-mentioned double floped glafs roof; 
and upon the top of the fide and fouth end 
walling, is erected the framing for the glafs- 
work, which is fomeiimcs formed two or 
three feet upright immediately on the top of 
the wall, and floped glafs-work above; and 
fomctinies is wholly of a continued flope on 
both fides, immediately from the top of the 
fide walls to that of the middle ridge : within, 
it is furnilhed either with one or two bark 
pits ; but if of any confidcrablc width, gene- 
rally with- two pits ranging parallel, one un- 
der each flope of the top glafs ; feparatcd by 
a two fect path running along the middle of 
the Stove ; and fometimcs continued all round 
each pit; and with flues ranged along againil 
the iniidc walls, the whole terminating in an 



upright funnel or chimney at the north end.. 

Other kinds of Stoves are formed entirely 
fquare, having a ten or twelve foot brick 
wall behind; that of the front and both 
fides, only two or three feet high for rhefup- 
porc of the glafs -work, placed upright nearlv 
the fame height, and floped above on both 
iides and front, alfo wholly of glafs ; and is 
furnilhed within with bark-pit and flues like 
the others. 

And fome Stoves are made femicircular, 
others entirely circular-, formed with a two 
or three-feet brick wall fupporting the glafs 
framing, which is continued cjuite round ; 
having the bark-pit alfo circular, and flues 
carried all round the infide of the walling, 
terminating in a chimney on the northern fide. 

However, we have in general obferved,- 
that the common ftraight Stoves ranging in a 
line nearly eaft and weft, with the main range 
of glafs work in front and top full upon the- 
fouth, as before-mentioned, are the moft com- 
modious, as well as generally prove th * moft 
fuccefsful in the end, take fummer and winter,, 
both for the culture of all kinds of Stove ex- 
otics - r alfo for forcing any kinds of fruits,, 
flowers, and efculents ; and is the plan we 
would recommend for general ufe, though 
fometimes in fituations limited to room and 
expofure, Stoves are erected more or lefs in- 
clining to an eaft or wefterly afpect ; but in 
general, where the fituation admits, fhould 
always ftand fouthward, as much as poflible. 

Stoves or Hot-houfes of this planare of dif- 
ferent dimenfions, according to the lizes of 
the plants they are defigned to contain, though, 
the moft general Stoves for all the aforemen- 
tioned purpofes are but of moderate height,, 
not exceeding ten or twelve to fourteen feet 
behind, and rive or fix in front, as in all com- 
pine-apple Stoves ;. but fome are built 
much more lofty behind, as before obferved,. 
to admit of the taller-growing exotics placed 
towards the back part, to grow up according- 
ly in a lofty ftature ; but Stoves of a moderate, 
height as above, are beft adapted to the cul- 
ture of pines and other moderate-growing 
plants, as well as for forcing : for very lofty 
Stoves require both a grecter force of heat to 
warm the inclofed air effectually, and the 
glaffes being lb high, the plants receive lefs be- 
nefit of the fun, and arc apt to draw the pines 
ccc. up too fall into long flender leaves, as 
they naturally afpire towards the glaffes ; but 
in lower Stoves, where the top glaffes are but 
moderate diftance from the plants, they re- 
vive the benefit of the fun's heat more ciFec- 
tually, which is particularly otTential in winter, 
md the plants do not draw lb fait in. a weakly. 

flatuiv, 
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ftature, but become more ftocky at bottom, and 
affume a more robuft firm growth, particu- 
larly the pine apple, and thereby more capa- 
ble of producing large fruit: on which confi- 
deration, a general Stove or Hot-houle, in- 
tended principally for the culture of the 
anavMS, and various other tender exotics, and 
for forcing flowers, fruits, Sec. fhould never 
be built very lofty, but of the moderate height 
before obfe'rved, which will be found very 
eligible dimenfions. 

It may be obferved, from foregoing intima- 
tions, that a Stove may be large or fmall. 
according to fancy or convenience ; for even 
in a moderate fixed Stove, a perfon may in- 
dulge his fancy with a great number of the 
more curious forts of tender exotics, as well 
as forward many forts of hardy plants, flow- 
ers and fruits to early perfection, at a mode- 
rate expenfe lor baik and fuel ; but where a 
more general or grander collection is requir- 
ed, either for pleafure or profit, the dimenii- 
ons of the Stove muft be enlarged proportion- 
ally ; fc that a common Stove for either, or 
all of the above-mentioned purpofes, mav be 
of any length, from fifteen or twenty to fifty 
or an hundred feet, as before fuggefted, by 
twelve to fourteen feet wide ; ten to fourteen 
feet high behind, by five or fix in front, in- 
cluding the dwarf wall, and upright glafs- 
woik together, as before cbferved. — See the 
particulars below. 

Its genera! S true/ are, &c. 

Having, however, determined on the fizc or 
dimenfions, as to length and width, &<•. of 
the intended Stove, the following are fume 
further general (ketches cf the dimenfions and 
eenftruction of the different parts of the 
building, fuppoting it is de-Signed as a com- 
mon baik S'ove for general ufe ; heiur/ fur- 
r.ifhcd wi:h a bark-pit and fines, &c. which 
mav alio feive as hints for the erection of 
anv other tort of Stove. 

Proceeding to fet out the foundations of 
the wails accordingly of brick-work, allow- 
ing t.h'o due width a: bottom to fupport the 
flue; a foot v\ide, wh-.liy on the brick foun- 
dation; detach: d an inch or two from the 
main wall.; then letting otK the hack or 
north Widi a brick and half or two bricks 
thick ; and the front and end walls nine inch- 
es, tarrying up the hack wall fiotn ten to 
fourteen, feet high ; but that of the front and 
ends only about two feet to a yard high, upon 
which to erect the upright timber training 
for the pcspi'iulicnlar glades; pteviouflv ob- 
feiviii" in (..trying up the walls, to allot a 
proper l'|'fu-'' lor a door way, at one or both 
cuds toward the back pait; fttting out alio 



the furnace or fire-place of the flues in the 
bottom foundation, towards one end of the 
back-wall behind, formed alfo of brick-work, 
and made to communicate with the lower- 
moft flue within ; though if a very long 
Stove, of more than forty feet length, a fire- 
place at each end will be neceflary ; or if 
more convenient, may have them in the back 
part of the end walls, or both in the middle 
way of the back wall, as formerly mention- 
ed ; each communicating with a feparate 
range of flues ; in either cafe, forming them 
wholly on the outfide of the walls, about 
twelve or fourteen inches wide in the clear, 
but more in lengthways inward ; the inner 
end terminating in a funnel to communicate 
internallv with the flues as above obferved ; 
fixing an iron-barred grate at bottom to fup- 
poit the fuel ; calculated either for coal, 
wood, peat, turf, &c. as may be the moft 
conveniently obtained ; an afh hole being un- 
derneath, and juft above it, is the mouth or 
duel door, to admit the fuel, &c. being about 
ten or twelve inches fquare, having an iron 
frame and door fixed to lhut with an iron 
latch as clofe as poflible ; -raifing the whole 
furnace fixteen or eighteen inches in the 
clear, finiihing the top archways ; then pro- 
ceed in carrying up the main walls regularly. 

Thus far obferved, continue carrying up 
the walls of the building the thicknefs and 
height above mentioned ; and within-fide, 
erect the flues, dole along the walls: but as 
formerly intimated, it would be advifable to 
have the fli.es a little detached from the walls, 
one, two, or three inches, that, by being thus 
diftinCt, the heat may aiife from both fides 
of the laid flues, which will be a particular 
additional advantage in more effectually dif- 
f tiling the whole heat thereof internally in 
the houfc; for when the flues are attached 
clofe to the walls, a verv conlidcrable portion 
of the heat is ineffectually (oil in that .parr of 
the wall behind : like wife, in the erection of 
the flues, fhould generally continue them alio 
along the front and both ends, m one range 
at Icaft, in the order as above ; as the front 
and end flues, arranged near the upright 
glafles, are particularly efficacious, both as in 
conjunction with thole next the baik wall, 
the heat is more equally and effectually dif- 
penfed regularly in all parts of the Stove, ai.d 
being fuuatcd near the outward front and 
cud glades, aforefaid, the heat thereof is alfo 
more effectual in repelling the injurious effects 
of the cold external air, fiofi, damps, oce. from 
penetrating internally ; generally railing thel'o 
laid thus as high as the outward front and 
end walls, in one or two ranges, one over the 
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other ; and on the top of which may place 
pots of many fmall plants, both of Stove 
exotics, and plants for forcing, as fl raw ber- 
ries, kidney-beans, &c. 

So that, agreeable to thofe intimations, pro- 
ceeding in the confrru&ion of the flues, gene- 
rally about a foot wide, in the whole includ- 
ing fix or eight inches in the clear, formed 
with brick-work, on edge ; the firft lower 
flue communicating with the furnace or fire- 
place without, and raifed a little above it, -to 
promote the draught of heat more freely, 
continuing it along alfo above the intended 
level of the floor of the back alley or walk of 
the Stove ; fix or feven to eight inches width 
in the clear, as before obferved, and three 
bricks, on edge, deep, returning it in two or 
three ranges over one another, next the back 
wall, and in one or two along the ends, and 
front wall, as the height may admit ; each re- 
turn two bricks, on edge, deep, and each tiled 
or bricked over, as mentioned below ; and in 
the beginning of the firft bottom flue may 
have a Hiding iron regulator, to ufe occafion- 
ally, in admitting more or lefs heat, as it may 
feem neceffary ; being careful, as they pro- 
ceed, that the brick-work of each flue is 
clofely jointed with the beft fort of mortar for 
that purpofe, and well pointed within, that 
no fmoke can break out; having each re- 
turn clofely covered, with broad fquare pav- 
ing tiles on the brick-work , covering the up- 
permoft flues alfo with broad, thick, flat 
tiles the whole width, all very clofely laid and 
joined in mortar ; and the faid uppermoft or 
lafl. range of flues, to terminate in an upright 
vent or chimney at one end of the back wall, 
or if two feparate fets of flues, a chimney 
at each end, as formerly noticed ; and may 
contrive an iron Aider in the termination of 
the lafl flue, next the chimney, to confine 
the heat more or lefs on particular occasions, 
either by the heat going off too quickly, or 
becoming of a too weakly degree. 

Sometimes, in coufidcrably wide Stoves, in 
erecting the flues, when thought ncceflary to 
make all po/liblc advantage of the fire-heat, 
one or more (pare flues, to ufe occasionally, 
are continued round the bark-pit, carried up 
againft the furrounding wall thereof, but de- 
tached an inch or two, to form a vacancy, 
both for the heat to come up more beneficial- 
ly, and that, by having vent, it may not dry 
the tan of the bark-bed too much ; and in 
which flues, either to tile orcalionally or ge- 
nerally, may at the beginning have a Aiding 
iron regulator, above mentioned, cither to 
admit or exclude the heat lefs or more, as it 
may appear expedient ; lb that the finokc run- 



ning through a larger extent, it fpends its 
heat wholly in the flues before difcharging in 
the chimney. 

Should be very careful, that neither the 
fire-place nor flues is carried too near any of 
the wood-work, left it fhould take fire. 

Proceeding, however, within, to fet out the 
cavity for the bark-pit, firft allowing a fpace 
next the flues for an alley or walk, eighteen inch- 
es or two feet wide all round, and then in the 
middle fpace is formed the pit for the bark-bed, 
fixorfevenfeetwide.thelength in proportion to 
that of the Stove, and a yard deep ; being formed 
by a furrounding wall, and may either be funk 
at bottom a little in the ground, railing the reft 
above, by means of the raifed parapet wall ; 
or if there is danger of wet below, it fliould 
be raifed moftJy above the general furfiice ; 
and in either cafe, furrounding it wholly in 
width, length, and depth, with a nine-inch 
wall ; though a brick-wide wall is often made 
to do, efpecially that which forms the parapet 
above ground; coping it all round with a 
timber plate or kirb, framed and mortifed 
together, which effectually fecures the brick- 
work. 

Then the bottom of the pit fhould be le- 
velled and well rammed, and if paved with 
any coarfe materials, it would be an advan- 
tage in preferving the bark. 

The path or alley round the pit fhould 
alfo be neatly paved with brick or ftone ; this 
walk being very neceffary for the convenience 
of performing'' the occafional operations of 
culture, as well as to admit of walking round, 
to view the plants and gather the produce of 
fuch as yield any ; as in the pine apple, and 
fuch plants as are occafionally introduced for 
forcing. 

Next, in refpecT: to the timber-framing 
and glafs-work, for inclofing the whole, con- 
filling whollv of a clofe-contiiuied range of 
glafs-lufhes all along the front, both ends 
and roof, quite tip to the back wall ; each 
falh being a vanl, or three feet lis inches 
wide; and for the fupport of which, framings 
of timber arc creeled on the brick-walling, 
conformable to the width and length of the 
follies. 

So that, for the reception of the perpen- 
dicular glnfles in the front and ends, a fub- 
Itantial timber plate is placed along the top of 
the front and end walls, upon which is creel- 
ed uprights, at eligible difhmrcs, framed to a 
plate or crown-piece above, of fuflicient 
height to raifc the whole front head high, 
both ends correfponiling with the front and 
back; a plate of timber being alfo framed to 
the back wall above, to receive the nop- 
7 B i»g 
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ing bars from the frame-work in front ; pro- 
per grooves being formed in the front plates 
below and above, to receive the ends of the 
perpendicular fafhes, Aiding clofe againft the 
outlide of the uprights alt the way along the 
front, or may he contrived for only every o- 
ther falh, to Aide one befidc the other, as may 
be convenient, for admitting frerti air, &lc. 

From the top of the upright framing in 
front, are carried fubflamial crofs-bars or 
bearers, Hoping to the top of the back wail, 
where being alio a timber plate, are framed at 
both ends to the wood-work at regular di- 
flances, to receive and fupport the flope glafles i 
of the roof, placed dole together upon the 
faid crol's bars or rafters, and generally rang- 
ing in two or more tiers, Hiding one over the 
other, of fufBcient length together, to reach 
quire from the top of the upright framing in 
front, to the top of the back-wail : the crofs- 
bars being grooved length-ways, above, to 
carry oiF wet falling between the frames of 
the floping lights ; making the upper end of 
the top tier of glafles fhut elofe up to the 
plate in the wall behind, running under a 
proper coping of wood or lead, fixed along 
above clofe to the wall, and lapped down of 
due width to cover, and lhoot off the wet 
fufEciently from the upper termination of the 
faid top fafhes ; though fome wide Stoves, 
exclofive of the main flope Aiding glafles, 
have a fhorter upper tier of glafs always fixed 
in the fame place ; the upper ends clofe to the 
back wall fecured under a coping as above, 
and the lower ends lapping over the top ends 
of the upper Aiding tier, and this over that 
below in the fame manner, to (hoot the wet 
clear over each upper end or termination ; 
likewife along the under outer edge of the top 
plate, or crown-piece in rronl, may be a 
fmall channel to receive the water from the 
Aope glafles, and convey it to one or both 
ends without running down upon the upright 
failles ; being careful that the top part behind 
is well framed and fecured, water-tight, and 
finifh the top of the back wall a little higher 
than the glafles, with a neat coping the whole 
length. 

In every part, the bars of wood which 
fi.ppoit the glafles fhoukl be neatly formed, 
neither made very broad nor thick to intercept 
the rays of the fun ; making thofe, however, at 
top, Ih ong enough to fupport the glafles with- 
out bending under them. But, in wide 
Sii>vcs, uprights arc arranged within at pro- 
per diflances, to fupport the crofs rafters more 
effectually. 

Tiic glazing of the fafhes fliould generally 
k- in the imbricated manner, more efpecially 
7 



the flope fafhes of the roof ; fo that the 
panes of glafs fliould be laid in putty, with 
the ends lapping over each other about half 
an inch ; the vacancies of which are by fome 
clofed up at bottom with putty, others leave 
each lapping of the panes open, in order both 
for the air to enter moderately at the imbri- 
catures, and that the rancid vapours ariling 
from the fermentation of the bark-bed, Sec. 
within, may thereby be kept in cenftant mo- 
tion widiout condeniing much ; and alfo that 
fuch as condenfe againft the glafles, may 
difcharge itfelf at thofe places without drop- 
ping upon the plants ; but as to the upright 
faflies in front, they may either be glazed as 
above, or the panes laid in lead work ; be- 
ing very careful in both pkices to have the 
glazing well performed, proof againft wet. 

A door way for general entrance having 
been formed at one or botli ends of the build- 
ing near the back wall, the door of which 
fliould generally have the upper half fafhed. 
and glazed to correfpond with the other ad- 
joining glafs-work of the ends. 

Within-iide of the building, the walls 
fnouid be plaflered, pargeted, and white- 
waflied i and all the wood-work, both within 
and without, painted white in oil colour for 
its prcfervation, and to give the whole a 
lively appearance, as well as to reftedl the 
rays of light upon the plants on nights,, 
which is fuppofed proves of fome importance 
in improving their growth. 

As to any neceflary internal erections,, 
there may be ranges of narrow fhclves for pots 
of fmall plants, eredled where thought moft 
convenient, fome behind, over the flues, a Angle 
range near the top glafles towards the -back 
part, fupported cither by brackets fufpended 
from the crofs bars above, or by uprights 
erected on the parapet wall of the bark-pit : 
a range or two of narrow ihelvcs may alfo 
be placed occafionally along both ends, above 
the flues ; all of which Ihelves will fervc for 
holding pots of many forts of fmall plants, 
that do not require to be piunged in the bark- 
bed ; alfo for pots of ftra wherries, flowers, 
S-'c. in winter and early in fprhig for forcing ; 
which being placed near the glafles, aVc 
generally the moft profperous and fuccefsful 
in ihcir refpedlivc productions. 

In wide Stoves, if the crofs-bars or bearers 
of the Hope or top glafles appear to want 
fupport, fome neat uprights, either of wood 
or iron, may be crctStcu upon the bark-bed 
walling, at convenient diflances, and high 
enough to reach the bearers above, and (up- 
port them cifcdually in their proper polition 
without bending under the glall'cs. 
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Without fide of the Stove behind fhould 
generally be ercdted, either a fhed the whole 
length, or at leaft a fmall covered fhed over 
each fire-place, with a door to fhut, for the 
convenience of attending the fires, and keep- 
ing them regularly burning. 

jBut if the fituation admitted, a clofe fhed, 
eredted all the way againft die north fide of 
the back wall, would be the molt advifable, 
as it will both beneficially defend the back of 
the Stove from the outward air, and if the 
fire places are behind, it will be convenient 
for attendiug and preferving the fires as afore- 
faid ; ierving alfo to flow fuel for the general 
ufe of the Stove, alfo for garden tools, and 
all garden utenfils when not in ufe, to pre- 
ferve them from the weather. As alfo to lay 
portions of earth in occafionally, to have it 
dry, for particular purpofes in winter, and 
early fpring. 

Some ftoves, or hot-houfes, are furniflied 
with top covers to draw over the glaffes oc- 
cafionally, in time of fevere frofts and ftorms ; 
fometimes, by flight Aiding ih utters, fitted to 
the width of the feparate faflies ; but thefe are 
inconvenient, and require confiderable time 
and trouble in their application ; others are 
formed by rollers of painted canvas, rolled up 
on long poles or rollers, and fixed lengthways 
•all along the top of the Stove, jufl above the 
upper ends of the top fafhes, which, by 
means of lines and pullies, are let down all at 
once in a miuute, and by the fame means are 
rolled up again almolt as expeditioufiy; 
though thefe are fometimes liable to violent 
wind's moving and dafhing them with force 
againft the lights, and break the glaffes ; but 
nianv Stoves have no other covers, than oCca- 
fionaily ufing large garden mats, in very 
rigorous frofts, both on the top and upright 
glaffes. 

Tlius far is principally all we have to fay 
concerning the general rtruchire of a Stove, 
which may ferve to convey fomc nccefiary 
intimations; and as moll builders are now- 
well acquainted with the general plan, by giv- 
ing the intended dimenfions as to fixe, Sec. to 
the different workmen concerned, fucli as 
bricklayers, carpenters, and glaciers, they can 
readily execute it, and finiih the whole com- 
pletely, as in other buildings. — S it - the Plates. 

The above kind of Stove is calculated not 
only as a pinery for the culture of the pine- 
apple, but for all forts of lender exotics of (i- 
inilar quality ; fomc requiring to be plunged 
in the bailc-bcd, others plat ed on the top ol 
the flues and (helves, ami o.hci.s nearer the 
fclaflcs ; the fame Stove ferves alio to force 



fruits and flowers, Sec. as already hinted.— 
See Stove Plants. 

Such Stoves as are intended principally for 
pine-apples, and for forcing flowers, flraw- 
berries, and fome forts of fmall culinary efcu- 
lents, &c. may be only ten or twelve feet high 
behind, and which generally fucceed better 
than ftoves of more lofty dimenfions, for the 
reafons already obferved. 

Likewife, by raifing the bark-pit within 
wholly above the furface, elevates the plants 
plunged therein nearer the glaffes, and proves 
advantageous in their growth. 

As fince the infertion of the fore-going ge- 
neral fketches of the plans and dimenfions of 
Stoves, it having been judged expedient to give 
plates of the different defigns, we refer the 
reader thereto, for a view of the feveral plans. 
Nurfery and Succeffion Stove. 

Befides the main bark Stove above defcrib- 
ed, it is very convenient to have one or two 
fmailer, as a nurfery-pit, and a fucceffion 
Stove, particularly where large collections 
are required, and more efpecialiy in the cul- 
ture of pine-apples ; one ferving as a nurfery* 
pit, in which to ftrike and nurfe the young 
off-fpring crowns, and fuckers of the old 
pines for propagation ; the other as a fuc- 
ceffion-houfe for receiving the year old plants 
from the nurfery-pit, and w forwarding them a 
year to a proper fize for fruiting, as fucceffion 
plants, to furnifii the main Stove or fruiting* 
houfe every autumn, to fucceed the old plants 
then done fruiting. 

Thefe fmailer Stove departments prove ma- 
terially ufeful in the culrure of pines, parti- 
cularly to raifc and nurfe the young plants, 
until arrived to a proper age and Jize to 
produce fruit ; then moved into the main 
Stove or fruiting-houfe, which being thus 
fupplied from thefe fmailer Stoves, with a 
fucceffion of fruiting plants annually, with- 
out being crowded or incommoded with the 
rearing of the faid fucceffion plants, proves 
a particular advantage, not onlv in rhc 
culture of the fruiting plants, as thev- often 
require a higher degree of heat than the fuc- 
ceffion plants at particular times, in order 
to forward and improve the growth of fruit 
properly; but it is alio making the heft ad- 
vantage of this main department, to have th« 
bark-bed always tilled with fruiting plants 
only, producing a full crop of proper iized 
pine-apples every year, which could i:r>t 
always be cil'ccied "with fueh certainty and 
perfection without the aid of thefe fucceftion 
Stoves; becaufc the pine-plants in tiuir infant 
ft ate require fometimes diffetent management 
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from the fruiting plants, particularly in re- 
ipe«£t to rhe degree of fire-heat as abovefaid, 
which, in general, fhould be more moderate 
than for the fruiting plants, left too much 
heat force them into fruit in their minor 
growth, when incapable of producing it in 
any tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, thefe fmaller fucceffion Stoves 
may be erected as appendages to the main 
houfe, or may be detached at foine little di- 
stance, as may be convenient ; though if die 
iituation admits, it may be both more conve- 
nient and ornamental to join them in a line 
with the main Stove, one at each end, and 
nearly of the fame conftruction, but fmaller 
both in length, width, and height, if thought 
proper ; and iometimes are formed in the 
.manner of a common detached bark-pit, 
without any upright gialTes in front, having 
a wall all round, five or fix" feet behind, 
gradually Hoping at each end, to about four 
feet in front, and with only Aiding glafles at 
top, more particularly the nurfery Stove, com- 
monly called limply the pit, ' becaufe the 
•whole internal fpace' in length and width is 
often allotted entirely as a pit for a bark-bed, 
-without any walk within, or door for en- 
trance, the 'neceffary culture being performed 
by Aiding open the glaffes at top, and the flues 
for the fires being formed in the upper part 
of the back wall, above the furface height of 
the bark-bed : however, it may be more eligi- 
ble to form the fucceffion Stove particularly 
nearly like the main one, with erect glafles 
in front, and floping falhes at top, with a 
door for entrance, and an alley or walk next 
t!ie back wall at Ieaft, or more eligible if con- 
tinued all round the bark-pit. 

Observing, however, if thefe fmaller Stoves 
are joined to the end of the main one, they 
may be divided from it only by a Aiding 
gials partition for communication with each 
other, particularly the fucceffion and main 
Stove, but with fcparate furnaces, and flues 
to each department, becaufe the young pine 
plants do not at all times require the fame de- 
gree of fire-heat as the older pines, cfpcciallv 
thofe of proper fizc for fruiting; fo that by 
having fcparate fires, the heat can be regulated 
accordingly. 

The nurfery Stove or pit may be of fmall- 
er dimenfions/in refpecf. to width and height, 
than the fucceffion houfe, if thought conve- 
nient : and if defigned wholly as a pit without 
any path or walk within, fix or feven feet 
width may he fufficient, by five or (ix high 
in the back wall, and four in front, the whole 
internal fpace being tilled with tan three feet 
deep to form the bark-bed : lcrving chiefly as 



a nurfery in which to ftrike and nurfe the an- 
nual increafe of crowns and fuckers of the 
ananas or pine-plants the rirft year; alfo to 
raife many tender plants from feeds, cuttings, 
6cc. without incumbering the main Stove ; 
and when they are forwarded to fuch a ftate 
of growth as to require more room, they are 
removed to the fucceffion-houfe. 

But the fucceffion-houfe may be nearly on 
the plan of the main Stove, though of fmaller 
dirnenlions both in width and height ; and is 
intended to receive the year-old pine-plants 
from the pit or nurfery Stove, in order to 
plunge them at greater diftances, fufficient to 
give the whole proper fcope to take their full 
growth another year, when they will gene- 
rally be arrived to a proper fize for fruiting 
the year following : being previoufly removed 
in autumn to the main fruiting Stove to fuc- 
ceed the old fruiting plants, which generally 
by October have all yielded their produce, are 
then removed away, and their place fupplied 
by a fufficient quantity of large plants from 
the fucceffion-houfe, being arrived to a proper 
ftate of growth to produce fruit next fummer : 
and the fucceffion-houfe is at the fame time 
replenifhed with the largeft plants from the 
nurfery pit, which next autumn will probably 
be alfo arrived to a proper fize for removing 
to the fruiting-houfe to fucceed the others, 
and the nurfery-pit fupplied with young 
crowns and fuckers of the year, from the 
fruit and old plants, to ftrike and forward 
them in ready fucceflions for the above occa- 
fions. 

Thus, by having the different Stove depart- 
ments always furnilhcd with pine plants of 
three different ftages of growth, fucceeding 
one another regularly, i. c. the nurfery pic 
containing the yearly crowns and fuckers, the 
fucceffion pit the one and two year plants, and 
the main Stove the fruiting plants, a conflant 
fucceffion of fruiting plants is thereby annually 
obtained, for the fame individual plants never 
produce fruit but once ; they, however, pro- 
duce a plentiful fupply of crowns and fuckers 
which commence proper plants, attaining a 
fruiting (late in regular fucceffion. 

However, in many places, the fituation or 
convenience not admitttng but of one common 
Stove to raife and forward the pines and othci: 
exotics, in their different ftages of growth, or 
at lead with probably the affiflance only of a 
fmall detached bark-pit, or a bark and dung 
hot-bed under a large garden frame, to (liiko 
and nurfe the yearling crowns and fuckers of 
the pines, Sec. of each year, until they an: 
about a year old, then moved into the Stove, 
where, with the proper rcquidlc culture, often 
6 produce 
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produce very good pine-apples, as Well as raife 
many other curious exotics, and forward 
flowers to early bloom ; alfo early fruit and 
fome culinary efculents. 

But having a main Stove with two fmaller 
ones adjoining, nearly on the fame plan as 
above hinted, we can always, with greater cer- 
tainty, obtain a regular annual fucceffion of 
fruiting pines in perfection. 

As in moft common Stoves the pine apples, 
being confidered the principal ufeful exotics of 
that department, moft commonly occupying 
the greater part of the bark-bed, or fometimes 
almoft wholly, may alfo, generally in the fame 
Stove, retain a plant or two of many other differ- 
ent forts of fimilar tender and curious exotics, 
fuch that require aid of a hot-houfe in this 
country ; fome placed in the bark-bed as their 
nature may require, others upon the top of 
the flues, top of the bark-pit wall, and upon 
ihelves ; but in extenfive and capacious Stoves, 
may have a larger or full collection of the va- 
rious different forts of principal ftove exotics, 
a lift of which is exhibited below, being col- 
lected into one point of view under the head 
Stove Plants ; fh owing at once all the princi- 
pal Stove or Hot-houfe plants, from the hot 
parts of Africa, Afia, America, and fouthern 
parts of Europe, now inhabitants of the Eng- 
lifh gardens, with hints for their general cul- 
ture, referring to their proper genera for par- 
ticulars j likewife, a lift of fuch hardy flowers, 
fruits, and culinary efculents, as may be for- 
warded to early perfection by the affiftance of 
thefe departments. 

Suppofing, however, the Stove or Stoves 
are now erected, and ready for the reception 
of the various plants intended ; then obferving 
of the bark Stove, that preparations mud be 
made early in autumn, to fill the bark-pit 
thereof with tanner's bark to form the bark 
hot-bed, for the immediate reception of the 
tenderer kinds of plants, to be plunged therein, 
each in its proper pot; this kind "of hot-bed 
being the moft eligible for all kinds of Stoves 
or hot-houfes, as by its moderate and durable 
fermentation, no material yet known cqi; 
it for a hot-bed; it effecting an uniform la ll 
heat, of a temperature peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of pine-apples, and many other 
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n, about September or carlv 
of October, is the general fcafon for HII- 
replenilhing thc : bark-pil with frefh 
bark or tan, that the bed may (upport a con- 
flam lively heat during the winter: however, 
the work may alfo be performed occafionally 



in fpring, or any time of the year, as occafion- 
may require. 

But for the general, management of the 
Stove or Hot-houfe, and the plants thereof, 
fee Stove Plants below, in the article of 
their General Culture. 

Stove Plants. 
Having exhibited in the foregoing head ge- 
neral hints of the form, ditnentions, and con- 
ftruction of the different forts of Stoves, and 
their refpective ufes in the culture of plants, 
we now proceed to a lift of the principal Stove, 
plants,, or fuch tender exotics from the hot 
parts of the world, that require the aid of a 
Stove to preferve them in this country ; and- 
although they are feparately treated of under 
their refpective genera, yet by collecting them 
under one point of view, each genus, under its 
generical name, with the names of many ot 
the principal fpecies, diftinguifhing which are 
fhrubby, herbaceous, and fucculent, will, we 
prefume, affift the memory in making a col- 
lection, and in referring to their refpective 
genera for the particulars of their defcription 
and culture. 

Abroma, (Abrcma)— Maple-leaved. (Tree 
kind.) 

Abrus, Jamaica Wild Liquorice. (Shrub- 
by-) 

Acanthus, Bear's-breech. — Shrubby,, 
holly-leaved Acanthus. (Under-firubby. ) 

Achras, Sapota- or Mammee-tree. — Com- 
mon Sapota. — Mammee Sapota. (Trees.) 

Achyranthes, Bloody or Red Indian 
Achyranthes. — Woolly-cupped Indian Achy- 
ranthes.— Prickiy-cupped ibrubby Indian Achy- 
ranthes. — (Mojlly herbaceous, and the lajl 
/hubby.) 

Adansonia,. Ethiopian Sour Gourd.. 
(Tree.) 

Adenanthera, Bailard Flower Fence. 
— Pavonina.—Falcataria. (Trees.) 

JK sc h y no M eke, Ballard Senfitive plant. 
—Tree jEfchynomcnc. — GrumMowus sEfchy- 
v.v. — Sefban, or ^Egvptian JEfchynomenc. 
(JFoody.) 

Agave, American Aloe. — Viviparous A- 
merican Aloe. — Stinking American Aloe. 
(Succulents.) 

Ai. etuis, Guinea Aloe.— Hyacinth-flow- 
ered A.'etris.— Cevlon Aletris.— Cape Aletrls, 

Ai.ok, African Aloe. Molt of the fpecies, 
except the Alee Uvaria, may be confidered 
both as irreen-houle and Stove plants; for, al- 
though they may all be wintered tolerably well 
in a grcen-'houle, yet, if placed in the Stove, 
in winter particularly, they more certainly 
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flower annually in greater perfection (Sue* 

culent.) 

ALSTRCEJ.tEB.iA, two or three fpecies. 
(Herbaceous ) 

Amaryllis, Lilv Daffodil.— Jacohaean 
J.iljr. — Mexican Lily.— Zelon Lily. (Herba- 
ceous and Bulbous.) 

Amomum, Ginger. — Common Ginger, 
Broad-leaved wild Ginger, &c. (Herbaceous). 

AMYRIS, Sweet Wood. (Shrubby). 

Anacardium, Acajou, or Calhew-nut. 
(Tree.) 

Annoxa, Cuftard-apple.— Netted Cuftard 
apple. — Prickly Cuftard apple. — Scaly Cuf- 
rard apple, or Sweet Sop. — Marfh Annona, 
or Water apple. — Broad-leaved Anmna. { Tree 
c.-d Shrub kinds.) 

Axtholyza, Ethiopian Corn-flag, feve- 
ral fpecies. {Bulbous.) 

Apocyxum, Dog's-bane. — Shrubby up- 
ri -he Civlon Apocy.ium, with varieties.— 
Climbing Dog's-bane, with varieties.— (Shrub- 

J Areca, Faufel Nut Palm, Sec. (Ligneous.) 

Arum. Wake-Robin, Sec. — ./Egyptian 
Arum or Colocafta. — Trilobate Indian Arum. 
— Tree Arum.—(Txo firfl herbaceous, the 
ether fomexhat ligneous.) 

Arundo, Reed —Bamboo Cane or Indian 
tree-Reed. (Ligneous.) 

Asclepias, Swallow-wort. — American 
Scarlet Afclepias, &c. — (Herbaceous but lig- 
r.eous /talked.) 

Banisteria, feveral fpecies. (Shrubby 

Barlef.ia, feveral Snecics. (Herbaceous 
end Shrub!'-. J 

Base l l a , Malabar Nightfhade. — Red Ma- 
labar Nightfhade. — "White Malabar Night- 
fhade. (Herbaceous) 

B.wnrsiA, Mountain Ebony. — Prickly 
Dauhima. — Tomcntofe Banhinia. ( Shrubby.) 

Begonia, Shining-leaved. (Shrubby.) 

Bellonia, Rougn-leavcd. (Shrubby.) 

15 igno n I A, Trumpet flow cr. — Several fpe- 
cies. (Chh-ft-r^ovhi.) 

Htx.v, Dying Mctclla, ice. (Shrubby.) 

B)CCo:;ia, Trcc-cel.indiiic. (Shmbby.) 

Bo.vr \x, Silk Cotton-tree— Thorny P>om- 
bax, orCeiha.— Pcntandiotis, fmooth Bombax. 
— Hepti-phvii'iiiS fmooth fiombav. {7 reft.) 

BontiaJ Barbadoes Wild Olive. (Sbrub- 

)' r> r > M F. 1. 1 A, Anan.it, Pine-apple. — Com- 
mon A*ik:u or Pine-apple.— Wild Pine-apple 
or Pinguin. — Karutas, or Acnulous wild Pine- 
apple. — Pyramidal Jirtmelia. — Lingulated 
£>:nelia. ' (IJerl/jceat, Jucculon) 
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BROWALIA, Spreading. — Upright. (An- 
nuals.) 

Brunia, Several fpecies, either for the 
Stove or green-houfe. (Shrubby.) 

Brunsfelsia, Brunsfelfia. (Shrubby.) 

Buddlej A, American Buddleja. — Occi- 
dental Buddleja. (Shrubby.) 

Cactus, Melon-thiftle, Torch-thiftle, &c. 
— Greater Hedge-hog Melon-thiftle, with va- 
rieties. — Mamillary, or Smaller Melon- 
thiftle. — -Torch-thiftle, feveral upright forts. 

Creeping Cereus, or trailing Torch-thiftle . 

Climbing creeping Cereus. — Ficus Indiea, or 
Indian Fig. — Greater Indian Fig. — Cochineal 
Indian Fig. — Indian Fig of Curaflba. — Sword- 
leaved Opuntia.—Pcrijkia, or American Goofe- 
berry. (All of the Succulent tribe.) 

Calceolaria, Slipper-wort. - (Hcrba-, 
ceous.) 

Camellia, Japan Rofe. (Shrubby.) 

Capparis, Caper Bulh. (Shrubby.) 

Capsicum, Guinea-Pepper.— Shrubby Cap- 
ficum> with many varieties. (Shrubby.) 

Carica, Papaw or Pepo-tree. — Common 
Indian Papaw-tree. — Pofopofa, or Branching 
Surinam Papaw-trec. (Tree-like.) 

Caryophyllus, Clove-tree. (FVoody.) 

Cassia, Wild Sena. — Purging-trce Cajjia. 
— Biflorous Ihrub Cajpa. (Tree and Shruby 
kinds.) 

Catesbea, Liiy-thorn. {Shrubby.) 

Ceanotiius, New Jerfey Tea.— Afiatic 
Ceaonothus. (Shrubby.) 

Cedrela, Ballard Cedar. (Tree.) 

Celastri'j, StarF-lrce, two or three fpe- 
cies for Srove or green-houfe. (Shrubby.) 

Cestrom, Baltard Jafmine, or jjfminoide. 
— Nocturnal Cejhum. — Diurnal Ccflrim. 
{Shrubby.) 

Cham.erops, Dwarf Palm or Palmetto. 
(Frondofe.) 

C h i o co cc a, Sno wherry-tree. 

Chrysobalanus, Cocoa Plum. (Tree- 
like.) 

Chrysopmyllum, Goldy-lcaf, or Star 
Apple. (IVovly.) 

Cinchona, Jcfmt's Bark-trcc. 

Citharf.xylon, Fiddle Wood. (Shrub- 
by.) 

Gliffortia, three fpecies, for Stove or 
green-houfe. ( Shrubby. ) 

Ci.itoria, thrrt; fpecies. (Climbers.) , 

Ci.uma, Balfam-tive. 

Ci.tivriA, Etutaria, or Indian Cluytiu. 
(Shrubby.) 

C iccoLOHA, Sca-fidc Grape. (Shrubby.) 
Cocos, Cocoa-nm-trcc. (Fro ».</«/<• Tree- 
kind.) 

Com: a, 
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CoFFEA, Coffee-tree. (Shrub-like.) 
Cotyledon, Navel-wort.— Cut or jag- 
ged-leaved Cotyledon. (Succulent.) 

Crass ul a, Leffer Orpine. (Succulent.) 
CraTjEVA, Garlick Pear. (Tree-like.) 
Crescentia, Calaba/h-tree. (Tree-kind.) 
Crinum, Afphodcl-lily. — American Af- 
phodel-lily. — Afiatic Afphodel-Hly. (Bulbous 
herbaceous plants.) 
Crotalaria, Laburnum-leaved. (Shrubby.) 
Croton, Tallow-tree. 
Drac/Ena, Dragon-tree. 
Dracontium, Dragons. (Climbers.) 
Ehretia, two or three fpecies. [Shrubby.) 
El^eagnus, Wild Olive, or Oleajler. — 
Thorny Elaagnus. (Woody.) 
El^eocarpus, one fpecies. (Shrubby.) 
Eriocephalus, three fpecies, for the 
Stove or green-houfe. (Shrubby.) 

Erythrina, Coral-tree.— Corallodendron, 
or Smooth Coral-tree. — Spinous Coral-tree. 
— Herbaceous Erythrina. (Shrubby and Her- 
baceous.) 

Euphorbia, Burning Thorny Plant.— 
Euphorbia of the Ancients. — Canary Euphor- 
bia.— Oleander-leaved Euphorbia. — Medufa's- 
Head Euphorbia. — Tithymaloide Euphorbia, 
or Baftard Spurge. (All Succulents.) 

Fagara, two fpecies. (Tree and Shrubby.) 

Ferrari A, waved-leaved. (Herbaceous.) 

Ficus, Fig-tree. — Sacred Fig, or Indian 
God- tree.— Sycamore Fig-tree. — Bengal Fig- 
tree.— -Indian long-leaved Fig-tree. — Dwarf 
Indian Fig-tree. (Tree-kinds.) 

Gardenia, Capejafmine. (Shrubby.) 

Gloriosa, Superb Lily. (Herbaceous.) 

Gloxinia, one fpecies. (Herbaceous Suc- 
culent.) 

Gossypium, Cotton-plant. — Confifts of 
herbaceous and fhrubby fpecies. See Gossy- 
pium. 

Grewia, Oriental Grewia. (Shrubby.) 
Guaiacum, Lignum vita, three fpecies. 
(Trees.) 

Guettarda, one fpecies. (Tree kind.) 
Guilandina, fcvcral fpecies. (Trees and 
Shrubs.) 

I-I/EM a n thus, Blood-flower.— Scarlet H<r- 
manthus. — Redcliih Hitmanthus. — Cammed 
Htvmanthus. — Cil iatcd Hamanthus. (Herba- 
ceous bulbs.) 

HiEMAToxvi.uM, Blood-wood, or Log- 
wood. (Tree-like.) 

Hemconia, Baftard Plantain. (Herbaceous.) 

Hemcteres, Screw-tire. 

He i.iotropium, Turnfolc. (Shrubby.) 

Heunandia, Jatk-iu a -box- tree. — So- 
norous Ilernandia, — - Oriental Hcrnaudia. , 
(Trees.) ■ I 
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Hibiscus, Syrian Mallow. — Mutable- 
flowered Hibifcus, or China Rofe. — RofaSi- 
nenjts, or Rofe of China.— Vifcous Mallow, 
or Scarlet Hibifcus. (Shrubby.) 
Huka, Sand Box-tree. (Woody.) 
HymenjEA, American Locufl-tree. 
Hydrangea, great- flowered. (Herba- 
ceous.) 

Jatropha, Caflada, or Caflava Plant.— 
Moft of the fpecies are Stove-plants. (Woody 
and herbaceous.) 

Tusticia, Malabar-nut. — Hyfiop-leaved 
Jufcicia, &c. (Woody.) 

Indigofera, Indigo. (Shrubby.) 
Ixora, Indian Wild Jafmine. (Shrubby. J 
Kje mpfer I A, Galangale , — Both the fpecies. 
(Herbaceous.) 

Lantana, American Viburnum. — Tri- 
foliate Lantana. — In volucrum-headed Lantana. 
— Camara, or Leaflefs-headed Lantana. — 
Prickly Lantana. (Shrubby.) 

Laurus, Bay, Cinnamon-tree, Alligator 
Pear, &c. (Trees) 

Laws oni A. (Shrubby.) 
Limodorum. (Bulbs.) 
Lobelia, Cardinal - flower. — Plumier's 
Lobelia. — Surinam Lobelia. — Pine-leaved Lo- 
belia. (Shrubby.) 

Loranthus. (Shrubby.) 
Malpighia, Barbadoes Cherry. — All the 
fpecies. (Woody.) 

Mammea, Mammee-tree.— American Mam- 
mee-tree. — Afiatic Mammee-tree. (Trees.) 
Mangifero, Mango -tree. 
Ma rant a, Indian Arrow-root. — Arundi- 
naceous Afaranta.— Galanga, or Indian Ar- 
row-root. (Herbaceous.) 

Martynia — Perennial Martynia. (Her- 
baceous.) 

Massonia, Broad-leaved.— Narrow-leav- 
ed. (Bulbs.) 

Mela stoma, American Gocfeberry. 
(Trees and Shrubs.) 

Melia, Bead-tree.— Evergreen Bead-tree 
of Ceylon. — Azadirachta, or Indian Bead- 
tree. (Tree-kinds.) 

Mesembryanthemum, (Ficnidcs) Fig 
Marigold. — Diamond Ficoides, or Icc-planr. 
(Hcrbucfu/s and Succulent.) 
Mesua, Indian Rofe-chcfnut. (Shrubbv.) 
MlCHELl A. (Shrubby.) 
Mimosa, Scnlitivr-phnt. — All the fpecies. 
(Shrubb y and Herbaceous.) 

Musa, Plantain-tree. — All the three fpc- 
•s. (Of a Tree-like growth, and Herbaceous 
lure.) 

Myrti's, Myrtle-tree.— Pimento or All- 
("piec-ti-ec. — Dio-ciotis Myrtle. — Urafilian 
Myn!i-, &c. (Tree and Shrub kinds.) 

N i: r i v m , 
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Nerium, Oleander. — Double-flowered. — 

Striped-leaved, &c. (Shrubby.) 

Nyctanthes, Arabian Jafmine. — Sam- 
bac, or common Arabian Jafmine. — Undulate- 
lea veil Xvefanines, or Malabar Jafmine. — Ar- 
v;r Trljils, or Sorrowful-tree. — Hairy Sor- 
rowful-tree. ( Shrubby.) 

Opkioxylox. (Climber.) 

P a x a x , Genfenc- (Sh rubby. ) 

Pancratium. '(Pancratium WW) Sea Daf- 
fodil.— Ceylon uniilorousP.jwi-ra.'iww.— Mexi- 
can biflorous Pancratium. — Caribbean multi- 
florous Pancratium. — Ambovna broad-leaved 
Pane atium. (Built us Herbactitts perennials.) 

Pandanus, Screw Pine. (Herbaceous.) 

P a R K l X so N 1 A . ( Tree.) 

Pas si flora. Paiiion-dower. — Sawed-leav- 
ed Pallion-flowcr. — Laurus-leaved PalTion- 
fl.nver. — Vefpertiiious, or Put's wine; Paffion- 
fluwer.— Red Palfcon-Hower.— Maiii'nrmous, 
or apple-fruited Pafiior.-fiower.—SiikyPaflion- 
ilower. — Mulcirlorous Paihon- flower. — Qua- 
drangular Paffion-flower. — Suberolbus, or 
Cork- barked Paflion flower. (If'oody, and 
Herbaceous climbers.) 

Pent APETES. (Annua! and Shrubby.) 

Periploca, Virginia Silk, Sec. — Indian 
Periplzca. (Woody.) 

Petiveria, Guinea Hen-wccd. 

Phcenix, Great Palm, or Date-tree. (Llg- 

Phyllaxthus, Sea-fide Laurel. 
Ph ys ai. is. Winter-cherry. — Arborefcent, 
or Tree Ph; falls. — Winter-cherry of Curajfoa. 

(ll r z-,dy.) 

Phytolacca, American Night-made. 

(Shrubby.) 

Piper, Pepper, feveral forts. (Herbaceous 
and Shrubby.) 

PisciDiA, Two fpecics. (Shrubby.) 

Pisoxia, Two fpecies. (If'oody. ) 

Pmmrago, Lead-wort. — Ceylon Plum- 
la?:. — Rofe Piumbaro. (Lipncous or Ifnder- 
Jkrubby.) 

Plumfria, Red Jafmine. — Red Plttme- 
— White Plumer'ia.- Obtufc Plumeria. 
(/f'owly Succulents.) 

Po ixc I AN A, Barbadocs Flower-fence, occ. 
—Fair Poinciana, or Douhle-fpincd Barba- 
docs Flower-fence. — Bijugatcd Singlc-fpined 
Poinciana.— Spinclel's Poinciana. (Shrubby.) 

Polyaxthes, Tuberofc, or Indian Tu- 
berous Hyacinth. (Herbaceous.) 

Portui.aca, Purllane. (Shrubby.) 

Psirm/.M, Guava-tiec. 

Pti.i.ea, Shrub Trefoil. — Vifcous Indian 
Ptrlta. (Shrubby.) 

Rand i a, Two fpecies. (Shrubby.) 

Ral-volfia. (Shrubby.) 



Rhamxus, Buckthorn. — Spina Chrijii, or 
^Ethiopian Jujube. — Oenop/ia, or Ceylon Ju- 
jube. (Shrubby.) 

Rhus, Sumach. — Cobbe, or Ceylon Su- 
mach. (Shrubby.) 

Rivinta, Dwarf Tetrandrous Rivinia.~~ 
Climbing Octandrous Rivinia. {Ligneous.) 

Robin i A, Falfe Acacia.— -Violet American 
Robinia. — Smooth Indian Robinia. (Tree and 
Shrub kinds.) 

RoxDELETl A. (If'oody.) 

Saccharum, Sugar-cane. — Common Su- 
gar-cane. — Spiked Sugar-cane. (Herbaceous, 
of the arundinaceous tribe.) 

Sapindus, Soap-berry-tree. 

Schinus, Indian Maltic-tree. — Molle-trce 
of Ciufius, or Peruvian Maltic-tree. — Areira, 
or Bralilian Manic-tree. (Woody.) 

Skxl'CIO. ( Herbaceous.) 

Si da, Indian Mallow. (Herbaceous.) 

Sideroxylon, Iron-wood. — Inermous. or 
Smooth .'Ethiopian Sideroxvlon. — Spinous, Ma- 
labar Slderoxylon. (Shrubby.) 

Solaxum, Nightlhade.— Guinea Night- 
(hade. — Fiery-thorned Nightlhade. — Baha- 
ma Nightlhade. — Trilobate Nightlhade, &c. 
(Shrubby.) 

SophoRA. (Shrubby.) 

Spa the li a. (Shrubby.) 

Spoxdias. (Trees.) 

Stapelia, Variegated Stapclla. — Hairy 
Stapclia. (Succulent and ligneous.) 

Swieten i a, Mahogany-tree. 

Taber x.cmont ana. (Shrubby.) 

Tamarind us, Tamarind-trcc. (Tree.) 

The obrom a, Chocolate nut-tree. — Cocas, 
or Chocolatc-nut-trec. — Guazuma, or Baftard 
Cedar of Jamaica. (Shrub and Tree-kind.) 

Tixus. (Tree.) 

Toluiff.r a, Balfam of Tolu-tree. 

Tourxefortia, Shrubby Tournefortla. — 
Volubillatc, or Twining 'Tournefortla. — Foetid, 
or Stinking Tournefortla. — Hairy Tournefortla. 
— Serrated Tournefortla. — Cymofe Tournefor- 
tla. (Shrubby.) 

Triumfetta, Lappula, or Burry-cap- 
fitled Triumfetta. ( Ligneous.) 

Tu LB AG I A. (Herbaceous.) 

Turner A, Elm-leaved. (Ligneous.) 

Verbena, Vervain. {Herbaceous.) 

Vixca, Periwinkle. — Role Periwinkle of 
Madagafcar. (Shrubby.) 

Vitis, Vine — Indian wild Vine. — Trifo- 
liate Indian Vine. (Shrubby.) 

Vo i.kam v. R I A, Piickly Tcdkamcria. — Un- 
armcd or Smooth Tolkameria. (Shrubby and 
Under-jhrubby.) 

Urkna, Angular-leaved Urcna. — Sinuated 
Urcna. — Procumbent L'rcna. (Woody.) 

Wa I. I'll ICR I A, 
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■ .WaltHERTA, American -Waltherla.-^ln- 
clian Waltheria.~ Narrovr-leaved IValtheria. 

(Ligmous.) ,';•;.;,//•. . 

, Ximek.ia»= American Prickly Xlmema.— 
Unarmeg J&walca^imefyg., .(Tries.) 

Xylophylla Love-flower. 

ZAMfA,.J9\xftr/',Apciiican--Palm. (Ft 

dofi.) . . .;. .. .. 

„■ Of the above lift of Stove, plants, fome-of 
the forts arealfp inferted in; the green-hopfe 
lift ; beeauie.jn defaultpf a,Stove, they ; mtiy 
be.. pr.el'er.ved; tolerably well, in a good, green- 
houfe, (though pi pbably, brought to, greater 
perfe&ipn in a Stove, as is generally noticed 
in the qultu_re of ihe r ,Fcfpe<Sfive. forts, each in 
its .proper genus. ; ■ . . 

„ _j ■.; iC cncral , Management, • 
:;As ( to the general management of the bark 
Stove, and. culture of the plants ; the pic of the 
Stove muft always be.filled with tan-bark to 
produce a continual hejat, making fires only 
in winter, &c. and all the plants 1 muft be kept 
constantly in pots, in order to move to differ- 
ent Situations in the houfe occasionally, fome 
in the bark-bed, others on the /helves, top of 
the flues, ice. ■ 

.. But to prepare the Stove for the reception 
of the plants, the bark-bed muft be formed by 
filling the pit with new tanner's bark early in 
autumn,, or any'time-elfe when themoft con- 
venient to obtain the plants. 

The tan-bark for this purpofe is. procured 
from the, tan-yards, after having been ufed in 
tanning, and call out of the. tan-pits; choof- 
ing that which is frefti, not haying lain long 
to exhauft itfelf, or become black and earthy ; 
but the frelher it is from the tan-pits the bet- 
ter, efpecially after having lain a fhort time to 
drain off the groffeft wet, preferring the larger 
or middling fort to the fmall-cut bark, which 
foon becomes earthy and declines its fermen- 
tation ; but the larger fort will retain its heat 
feveral months: i having however obtained the 
proper quantity, generally obferve, previous 
to applying in the pit, if, it happens to he very 
wet, it is advifable either to Jprcad it abroad, 
or difpofe it in final I heaps or ridges, two 
or three days in dry weather, to drain and dry 
moderately : or if copiouily wet, may be form- 
ed into a general heap to drain plf the redun- • 
dam moiSlurc- more effectually, .and promote 
its fermentation ; and in a few days, or per- 
haps a week pi: more, it will be in good pre- 
paration for ufe; then fill it into the bark-pit, 
being careful as it is thrown in, to ihake it 
Up well together witli the bark fork equally in 
every part, not beating or treading it down, 
railing the whole half a foot above the top of 
the pit to allow for fettling, fullering it to fet- 



tle gradually of itfelf; .and;thus the fermenta- 
tion will come on regularly, perhaps in a week 
or ten days.; though may probably be a fort- 
night or more, before it becomes of a due 
temperature for the reception of the plants ; 
having fome long flicks thruft into the bed, 
drawing them up daily, and feel them with 
the hand, you will more eably difcover the 
progrefs of the,. fermentation, and proper de- 
gree , of heat ; observing, if the heat fhouid 
prove violent, to defer.piunging the plants till 
it is become, of a more moderate temperature. 

When therefore the bark-bed is ready, pre- 
pare to plunge the plants, fuch as pines and 
oilier exotics that require the aid of the bark- 
bed ; and the other lefs tender kinds, to be 
placed in different parts of the houfe as their 
nature may require ; all the tons being pre- 
viously planted in pots. 

In potting the different kinds, allot proper 
Sized pots according to the fize and nature of 
the .plants, not too large ac firft, for as they 
advance in growth they may be Shifted into 
others a fize larger, &c. 

Being careful alfo, to pot them in proper 
earth adapted to the nature of the respective 
forts ; though moft of the Shrubby or woody 
kinds, and the common herbaceous tribe, fuc- 
ceed in any common rich light earth ; but all 
the fucculent plants Should be planted in a 
dry, faudy, or rubbifhy foil, on account of 
their humid quality ; however, as to the dif- 
ferent foils recjuifite for any particular fort, it 
is exhibited in their culture under their refpec- 
tive heads. 

In proceeding to plunge the pines and other 
for.ts .intended in the bark-bed, it is proper to 
have a broad plank or board to lay acrofs the 
bed, on which to ftand or kneel without 
treading the bark hard ; likewife a hand-fork 
for opening apertures more expeditiously to 
plunge the pots, which may be plunged to 
their rims, if the fermentation is not too vio- 
lent ; otherwifc only about half-way at firft ; 
afterwards, when the heat is moderate, plunge 
them wholly down ; arranging the plants re- 
gularly in refpect 10 their different gradation 
of height, the tallcft behind, gradually down 
id if difpofedin the 



to the Toweft in front 

quincunx way, they will receive the advan- 
tage of more room, and benefit of the air and 
rays of the fun more equally, plunging the 
whole as above obferved ; and at the fame 
time, let all the other lefs tender kinds of 
plants, not requiring to be placed in the bark-, 
bed, be difpolcd in different pan's of the houfe, 
as their temperature may require; many of 
the woody and herbaceous kinds Succeed well 
enough any where within the Stove ; but moll 
7 0 of 
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of the fucculent tribe fucceed beft in the dried 
part near the flues, diftant fr6m moillure, c- 
fpecblly in -winter, being placed either on the 
top of the flues, or on {helves ranged above 
them, or in other parts where convenient ; 
though almoft any forts of Stove plants, when 
intended to forward them farter in growth, or 
into bloom, may be plunged in the bark-bed 
occafionally ; however, as to the ananas or 
pine-apple, although they will grow in any 
part within the Stove out of the bark-bed, yet 
never fo profperoufly, nor produce any but 
fmall trifling fruit, therefore require to be con- 
tinued always plunged in the bark-bed the 
year round ; feveral other of the more tender 
curious exotics, mentioned in their refpeftive 
genera, are alfo the mod profperous if plunged 
in the bark-bed, where there is room enough 
without incommoding the pine-plants. 

Obferve, if, after the plants are plunged in 
the bark-bed, the bark mould happen to heat 
violently, it is proper to draw up the pots half 
way, or fin enough to fave the roots of the 
plants from being by vehemence of the heat 
damaged, repiunging them again down to 
their rims when the heat becomes more mo- 
derate. 

Mod of the Stove plants require to be con- 
tinued almoft conftantly in the Stove the year 
round ; though, if the btove is much crowded, 
fome of the lefs tender kinds will bear to be 
almoft fully expofed to the open air, fix weeks 
or two months in the heat of fummer, in 
warm dry feafons ; at leaft, may remove fome 
into the green-houfe or under frames, &c. to- 
wards the latter end of June, or beginning of 
July, if thought convenient to thin'the Stove 
on any particular occafion : the green-houfe 
being then vacant, and in which thefe hardier 
Stove plants may enjoy the free air more co- 
pioufly to promote ftrength, bv opening all 
the windows daily, vet be flieltercd on nights 
and bad weather; which would change the 
colour of their leaves difagrccably ; removing 
them however into the Stove again early in 
September, or as foon as the nights prove 
cold ; however, if plenty of Stove room, the 
whole may be conftantly retained in that de- 
partment. 

The Stove muft always be kept nearly to a 
certain regular temperature of heat as marked 
on the botanical thermometer (ananas) ; ob- 
serving that in fummer, from May until Octo- 
ber, thr bark-bed heat alone, aided by the 
heat of the fun through the glafP.s, will fuffi- 
cienrty warm the internal air : but from Oc- 
tober or beginning of November, to April or 
May, aforefaid, the additional afl'iftancu of 
fire-heat is leqtn'fitc to expel the cold within, 



and fupport a due warmth in the internal air* 
nearly equal to that iri ; fummer ; by making 
fires every evening and morning in the furnace 
of the flues, alfo occafionally on days iiv very 
cold, or foggy, and damp weather and' xi~ 
gorous frofts without fun. 

"But as a guide -to regulate the degree of 
heat requifite for Stoves, efpecially in winter, 
a Stove thermometer ftiould be placed in a 
convenient fituation within, not too near the 
fire place or flues, but hung up towards the 
centre of the houfe, with the back to the fun, 
fo as the mercury or liquid fpirit in the glafs 
globe and tube may be affected only ; by the 
warmth of the air internaHyj thereby disco- 
vering the real degree of heat more efFeftu- 
ally, which mould always be fo regulated, as 
not to exceed five or ten degrees over or un- 
der the mark ananas, which, as we noticed be- 
fore, is the ftandard generally to be obferved 
in regulating the temperature of Stove heat at. 
all feafons. — See Thermometer. 

Frefh air muft be admitted into the Stove 
occafionally at all feafons, for the benefit of 
the plants in general, by Hiding fome of the 
front or top glafles open in funny, days, more 
or lefs, according to the feafon and tempera- 
ture of the outward air, &c. obferving,. how- 
ever, that in winter and early fpring,, air- 
inuft be admitted but fparingly and cautiouflyy 
only at favourable-opportunities in- fine calm,' 
funny days, opening only feme of the "glafles 
a little way in the heat of- the day,, for- two,, 
three, or four hours, as the weather permits,. 
Shutting all clofe timely in the afternoon-,dr 
fooncr, if the air-changes cloudy or very cold ,, 
but in fummer admit air more freely everyr 
warm day, and in hot fim-ihtrie weather e- 
fpecially, ftiould Aide fome of the lights open- 
pretty confiderably, in the gveatefr. heat of the- 
day ; being however carcfukat all feafoiiSj to- 
proportion the ndmiflion of free air jildi- 
cioufly, both as to time and : quantity ; not- 
opening too foon in the day,- before the fum 
has fome power of heat but in winter, or 
during the cold.feafon, give air only in calm 
funny da.ya from about ten or eleven of the- 
forenoon, till two or thereabout, or. not fo 
long if the weather changes ;. and in fummer, 
Irom eight, nine, or ten in the morning, till' 
three or four in the- afternoon, or tin hour or 
more earlier and later in very hot weather; 
remarking in general, that in-giving air at all 
times of the year, to Aide the lights open only 
■i Utile at full in the morning, and as the heat 
incrcafes, towards noon, admit :\ larger por- 
tion of ah, according to the fctifon ; but when 
the fun or heat of the day is on the decline, 
jfhut the glafles clofr. in proportion, having 
i ' alio. 
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a-lfo.ipartie.ular attention, [to \fhut all quite clofe 
in due tiiric, .at. the approach of the weather! 
■proving, unfavourable, m pre . efpeci ally in' 
winter, &c. and always timely in die after- 
noon, before the warmth of rhe inclofed air 
fells too much below its due ftandard ; gene- 
rally obferving the degree, of heat on the ther- 
mometer. . . 

Watering .the plants -in Stoves is ajfo a ma- 
terial branch of culture to be performed, ac- 
cording as- the difFcrent forts require, which 
•muft always be aj>plied more feldom and fpar- 
ing -in winter than in fummer; remarking, 
the woody or fhrubby plants, and moft of the 
herbaceous tribe that are not fucculent, re- 
quire water frequently; .the woody-kinds re- 
quire it. moft frequent, the herbaceous plants 
in a middling degree, and the fucculents the 
Jeaft of rail; fo that the -woody and common 
herbaceous plants, in this department, require 
watering, fome perhaps two or three times a 
week in fummer, and in winter, probably 
not above onee a week ; but ,yo.u will regu- 
late this 'accordingly, as you obferve the plants 
ftand in need, : and, by the earth in the pots, 
being more or lefs dry, always apply the ne- 
ceffary waterings with due moderation, juft 
to preferve the earth ,in the pots moderately 
moift, but never too wet; giving alfo at 
times occafional waterings all. oyer the heads 
of the plants, in fummer particularly, though 
.but .verytfparingly in winter, efpecially to the 
■ananas^ allies, and other exotics of fimilar 
growth; as the water would lodge long be- 
tween the leaves of thefe forts of plants, at 
this feafon : nor muft it be pra&ifed to the 
pines when in flower. But as to the. fucculent 
tribe, they being naturally very replete with 
moilturc, need but very 'little water at any 
feafon, more particularly in winter; except 
where the foil in the pots dry very fart, 
when a light watering now and then will be 
-eligible ; but in hot funny weather in fummer, 
•frequent light waterings, to thefe kinds, is alio 
neceffary. 

But in watering fuch of the woody plants, 
&c. as are apt to contrail filth or infects, it 
is proper to water alfo all over their branches 
and leaves occasionally, nt almoft any feafon 
when the cafe requires. ir. 

For the purpolc of watering thefe plants, 
in winter particularly, a cittern or tub placed 
cither in one coiner of the Stove, or under 
cover of the fhed behind, cVe. near the fire- 
place, would be convenient to contain water 
fome hours, or a day or two, previous to 
the tiling it, juft to' take oft the chilling 
cold. 

Likewifc, for the convenience ot watering 



the. pines and other plants plunged in the 
'bark-bed, -where they are crowded cjpfe* a 
tin pipe made, with two or three -joints or 
pieces, to join into one another to lengthen 
or fliqrten at pleafure; one of the pieces 
having a funnel fixed at one end, fo that by 
pouring.the water into the funnel, may con- 
duel; it to any pot in the bark-bed, &cc. with- 
out wetting the hearts of the plants, which, in 
the pines, is to be avoided as much as poMible 
in winter, and when they are beginning, to 
lhow fruit. 

The bark-bed will fupport a good growing 
heat three or four months, and if in that time 
the heat is much decreafed, the pots being 
taken up, and the bark then forked over to 
the bottom, breaking all lumps, and mixing 
the parts well together, immediately replung- 
ing the pots, the bed will renew its fermenta- 
tion, and continue in a proper temperature 
of heat fix weeks, or two months longer, or 
more. Then about March or April, its 
ftrength being confiderably exhaufted, and 
probably have become earthy towards the 
top . and fides, prepare to revive its declining 
heat by the addition of about one third at 
leaft of frefli tan, previoufly removing the 
pots, then clearing out all the moft earthy or 
crumbly old tan at top, and a little down the 
outfides of the bed ; then introduce as much 
new as will fill up the pit again, and then 
fork up the whole, new and old together, 
plunging the pots again as before ; and thus 
by turning up, loofening and mixing up the 
old, and incorporating the fupply of frefh 
tan, it will foon promote a frelh fermenta- 
tion, and renew the heat fp effectually, as to 
continue it in good order till autumn ; at 
which time, not later than September or Octo- 
ber, or probably, not longer than the middle 
or towards the' latter end of July, or begin- 
ning of Auguft, when, if the heat is much 
declined, it may be proper to revive it, bv 
taking up the pots, and forking over the tan- 
bark again to the bottom ; or previoufly ob- 
ferving that, as it may probably be neceffary, 
on fome particular occalions, to add a final! 
refrefhmcnt of new tan, this, if thought ex- 
pedient, mould be provided accordingly, in 
proper time, applying and working it up with 
the old, either wholly or half-way clown, which 
will revive the heat fooncr, and'more criccru- 
ally to continue it in a proper temperature 
till October; or however, in default of frcfli 
tan, it may be proper to fork up the old, to 
recruit its declining heat as well as pofiible; 
though the revival of the heat in the above 
feafon, (July or Augufl), with fome addition of 
new tan applied to. the old bed, is then gene- 
7 C 2 rally 
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rally more eflentially necefiary at the time of 
fhifting the fucceffion pine plants, in order to 
have a more lively or moderately-hrifk heat 
about the roots when rcplunged after fhifting; 
whereby to expedite and promote their frefti- 
rooting-freelv and more erFec~tually. 

And thus by either or both the above 
methods, the bark-lied fupporting a proper 
heat till October aforefaid, then as the gene- 
ral old bark will be in a manner quite ex- 
haufted, both in fuhftance and its fermenting 
property, it fhould be almoft entirely renew- 
ed with a frefh quantity of new tan; which 
fhould be provided in proper time according- 
ly : but previous to this augmentation, ob- 
ferving, if the old tan is not entirely wafted to 
a fmall earthy fubfb:'.ce, it may be (kreencd, 
to feparate the fmall e:<h tufted materials from 
the braer une.shaulted lurk, clearing out all 
the fmall ftuif that paffes through the ikreen, 
t!.J larger remaining in the pit; then add to 
this as much frefh tan as will rill up the pit 
to the top, at the fame time forking up the 
whole, new and old together ; though if the 
whole of the old tan is become very fmall and 
earthy, it fhouid he cleared entirely out, and 
fill the pit wholly with freth new tan. 

But for more' particulars refpeSing thefe 
bark hot-beds, fee Bark Beds. 

And as to fire-heat for the Stove, this is re- 
quired only in winter and fpring, as before ob- 
ferved, to expel the cold and damps, and Support 
the heat of the internal air in a due temperature, 
as the bark-bed heat aloiie is not fufficient 
in thofe cold feafons ; generally beginning 
to make the fires moderately in the middle or 
towards the end of October, or beginning of 
November, when cold or dark foggy weather 
commences, making gentle tires every night, 
and cold mornings ; and as the cold increafes, 
ftrengthen the fires in moderation ; and in 
verv fevere, or cold damp foggy weather, con- 
tinue the fires alfo occafioually on days, be- 
ing always cautious never to make them too 
violent, but lo as to produce nearly a uniform 
heat in the internal air, as marked on the 
thermometer; and thus continue the aid of 
fire-heat till about April or May, accordinj 
to the temperature of the weather. 

The firing for the Stoves may be cithci 
coal, wood, peat, or turf ; hut where coal 
can he cafily obtained at a moderate expend 
I fhould prefer it for general ufc, as being the 
mofl flcady, regular, and durable fuel, requir- 
ing lefs attendance than any other j but in 
delimit of this, wood, peat, or turf is ufed in 
many places. 

Jn winter, when the froft happens to prove 
rcry feverc, it is advifablc to cover the glades 



of the Stove every 1 night, at top particularly, 
to ;l protect : the plants, either with fhutteVsV 
canvas rollers, or large g'ardcn-mats,"&c. as 
formerly mentioned,- which covering -may 'alfo 
be ufed in the daty-timc bccafionally, if the 
froft continues extremely rigorous and no fun 
appears ; but by no "means continue 'the day- 
covering to darken the plants longer than it 
fhall appear abfolutely -rtecefJaYy. v : 
' And in' the heat of fuhvntcr'in' very' hot 
funny days, it iriay fometimes ! be proper to 
afford a moderate fhade ;of mats, Over the 
top glafles, to fome particular plants, for an 
hour or two/ during the violent heat, left the 
fun, fhining vehemently through the glafles, 
fhould fcorch the leaves or burn them in 
holes, and prove detrimental to fmall tender 
plants. : 

Shifting the. plants into larger pots, and 
frefh earth occafionally, muft alfo be duly 'at- 
tended to. 

Accordingly,- therefore,- as the different 
plants in the Stove incrcafe in growth, and 
require larger pots, they fhould be ihifted in- 
to others a free larger; which: may be rcqui- 
fite to fome plants annually, fuch as the pine- 
apples, and other free growing exotics ; others 
once in two or thretf years, and fome not fo 
often ; fuch as fome of the fmaller flow-growing 
fucculents, Set. though moft forts of plants 'in 
this department will cither require fluffing, or 
frefh earthing more or lefs every year or two ; 
either in the fame or larger pots, as their 
rowth may require; •■> 
The general feafon for performing thefe 
rorks of fliifting or frefh-earthing is either 
in the fpring, about April or May, or early 
part of autumn, as Auguft, or the beginning 
of September, time enough for the plants to 
ftrikc frefli root, in the newly added earth be- 
fore winter ; though if any particular plant 
ftand in great need of ihifting, or is in a bad 
ftatc of growth, the fliifting may be perform- 
ed almoft at any feafon of the year, chufing 
however, principally, the fpring or autumn, 
as abovemcntioned, for any general Ihifting. 

In performing the fluffing, generally prc- 
fervc the ball of earth entire about the roots, 
unlcfs the roots are fuppofed to he in a de- 
cayed ftatc, when all the old earth may be 
cleared away, and the roots trimmed as oc- 
cafion require ; but thofe removed with the 
entire ball, fhould only have any very dry 
mouldy and matted roots round the fides and 
bottom of the ball trimmed oftv together with 
a little of the old earth, if it can be done 
without difturbing the ball ; then having the 
new poU and ficlh toinpoft ready, placing 
pieces of tile or oyftcr-fhcll over the holes in 
the 
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the;potSi - and fome. frefh; earth :alj bottom,- fet 
in -the-; plant; and fill up round the ball or roots 
widi more new mould, almoft tolfheitop of 
the pot, giving directly a moderate watering 
to fettle the earth clofe ; and thus proceed, 
plant and plant, till finifhed, returningeach to 
its proper place again ; plunging all the pines 
in the bark-bed, and alfo as many of the 
other plants as room will admit, which. will 
forward their ftriking or rooting more quick- 
ly in the new earth : after which the lefs 
tender kinds may be removed to the fhelves, 
&c. in any part of the Stove. 

Such plants, however, as do not require 
fhifting annually, may be frefh earthed at 
top, &c. in fprin;^, previoufiy removing fome 
of the old earth from the top, and a little 
.way down round the fides of the pot, then re- 
pienifhing with an equal portion of frefh 
mould,, will prove very beneficial culture, 
finifhing each with a very moderate watering 
to fettle the earth. . 

It is of importance in the Stove culture to; 
keep, all the plants clear from decayed leaves,! 
by, removing all fuch as foon as they appear,; 
as . it both tends to prefcrve the beauty and 
health, of the plants. 

Likewife, it is of confequence to keep all 
plants confined in Stoves .clean from duft- and 
filth, which moll forts are apt to contract by 
fuch confinement, often to their great pre- 
judice if not timely cleaned ; this may fome- 
times be effected hi fome forts, by now and 
then watering the plants all over their heads, 
which will wafh off any loofe dull, and give 
the. plants a. lively healthful appearance; 
though, where any is very foul, is advifable, 
in the larger broad-leaved kinds particularly, 
to wafh the leaves thereof, leaf and leaf, with 
a fpunge and warm water, alfo the ftems and 
blanches wherefoever any filth is contracted ; 
but as to the pines in particular, and the aloe 
kinds, and others of the like growth, fhould 
not be watered all over in winter, becaufc in 
that feafon the water is apt to lodge between 
their leaves a long time, fo fhould only wafh 
their leaves, when foul, with a wet fpongc tied 
on the end of a imall fiick ; for cleanlincfs 
contributes exceedingly to the profperity of 
die plants ; dull or any filth being fu fibred to 
incrcafc confulcrably, "is apt to clog and ob- 
ftruct the fine neceffary organs of pcrtpiration, 
as well as the abforbent veflels deflined to im- 
bibe the humidity of the air; thereby caufc a 
flagnation of the fap, and the plants affume a 
iickly ftatc, and often become the prey of in- 
fects; it is therefore cffentially neccllary to 
Jwcp all thefc plants as clean, as poifiblc, as it 



certainly conduces very cbrifiderably to their 
health and beauty. -' * " ; 

! Infers often infeft the plants in Stoves, and 
fometimes prove very deftructive to fome forts, 
particularly the pine-apple; appearing firft like 
-mildew, or fcurfy, and foon after affume the 
appearance of lice, &c. The caufes of them are 
varioufly affigned; fome impute it to uncleanli- 
nefs and bad ftate of health, others to the dry 
air of the Stove, unavoidably occafioned by 
the fire-heat, and others to the bad manage- 
ment of the plants ; though it is certain we fhall 
often alio fee plants that are feemingly health- 
ful and Well managed, fuddenly attacked with 
infects, and more particularly the pine-apples, 
aforefaid: and when this happens, the plants 
affume a fickly appearance, requiring imme- 
diate affiftance in our endeavours to clear 
them from the vermin as well as poffible. As, 
however, this difafter of infects is afcribed to 
ievera! iaufes,-fo are feveral methods pro- 
pofed for the abolition of them ; fometimes, 
previoufiy with a fmall, pencil-fhaped brittle 
brufh, or a fponge, and impregnated water, as 
intimated below, brufhing the leaves with 
the former, and waflu'ng them with the latter, 
clean to the bottom and heart of the plants, as 
far as they admit ; the wafhing them is occa- 
.fionally affected with the infufion of tobacco, 
&c. i. e. water impregnated with tobac- 
-co ftalks, tobacco dud, flour of brimftone, 
and. foot, &c. and with this wafh the leaves, 
flalks, and branches; or fometimes alfo by 
dipping or plunging the head of the plant 
wholly into a tub of the above impregnated 
water, likewife ftrewing tobacco duft over the 
leaves and other parts : others try the effect of 
fumigation of tobacco, by means of a pair of 
bellows made for that purpofe, furnhhed with 
a large tin or brafs tube to fcrcw on the nozle 
of the bellows at pleafure, the extreme end ter- 
minating in a long pipe, and the tube being 
filled with tobacco let on fire ; then by blow- 
ing the bellows, it produces a ftrong flream of 
fmoke from the pipe, which being diieited to 
the parts of the plants infefted with the ver- 
min, many of them arc fometimes thereby 
effectually exterminated ; various other re- 
medies are alfo occafionally applied, fuch as 
compofitions both of a powder and liquid 
kind, to dellroy thefc Stove infects ; alio re- 
ceipts to be fold lor preparing fuch a compo- 
sition, pretending to be of infallible efficacy : 
though i never found the application of them 
thoroughly effectual. 

In the whole it may be faid, that preven- 
tion is preferable to a cure, by endeavouring 
by proper culture, to prefcrve* the plants in. a 
healthful 
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healthful ftate of growtb,. which contributes 1 
exceedingly to the prevention of infects ; or; 
obferving, however, that previous to the ap-i 
plication of the above remedies to deftroy the 
infects, it is of importance to keep the plants 
always clean from filth, the bark-beds always 
or a lively growing warmth, to continue the 
plants in a tree growth, and keep the earth in 
the pots of a middling degree of moitinefs by due 
moderate waterings, fprinkling the tops alfo 
.now and then as before obferved ; thofe, how- 
ever, of the pines only in fumtner, for the rea- 
fons before given; fupplying alio proper 
ihare of ftefh air in proportion to the feafon 
of the year, and temperature of the weather ; 
and being particularly careful never to have 
the fire nor bark-bed heated too violent, which, 
affecting the plants, occafious a fickly ftunted 
.growth promotive of infects ; applying alio, if 
needful, any of the other remedies that may be 
-thought the moil efficacious. Likewife if, 
.after all, any particular plant remains feverely 
attacked, and rendered of a very fickly weak 
llate by the vermin, it is advifable to ihift it 
into a new pot and wholly frefti earth, and 
plunge it into the warmed part of the bark- 
bed, or other good hot-bed under glafTes, frill 
uiing alfo the other means ; and thus the plant 
wiU'likely affume a free growth, and recover 
its proper health and vigour. 

Thus far is principally the general manage-, 
roent of a Stove, and culture of the plants at' 
large ; and as to the method of propagating 
the various forts, and of any peculiar culture 
and other occurrences of particular fpecies, 
&c. we refer to their refpective genera for 
explanations on thofe heads. 
J lift cf hardy plants, isY. for forcing in 
Stoves, and general culture. 
As we have already obferved, that befides 
the tender exotics which require the conftant 
aid of the Stove, many haidy plants, both her- 
baceous, ihrub, and tree kinds, may be oc- 
cauonally introduced into the Stove, in order 
for forcing to early perfection when required. 

For inftancc, various hardy herbaceous 
flower-plants may be forwarded into bloom 
in the Stove, long before their natural feafon 
in the open ground; fuch as early dwarf tu- 
lips, hvatinths, polyanthos-narciflus, jonquils, 
and many other narciflus kinds; anemones, 
ranunculus, and almofl any other of the more 
curious forts of bulbous and tuberous fldwer- 
plants that ntay be required curly in bloom; 
ptcviouily planting the roots in pots, or fome 
in watcr-glaffcs, cither at the time it is in- 
tended to place them in the Stove, or rather 
in the preceding autumu, in O&obcr or No- 



iVcmber, efpeciallyin potSi and place them in; a 
.garden frame, &c. ito be Weltered .only from 
troft .till the ime arrives for placing . them i in 
the Stove, which may be almofl . any time in 
winter, though, if not till towards Chriftmas 
or after, we, may expect, a ftronger and finer 
bloom ;' placing them upon flielves towards the 
glaffes : or. if required to have ifome of them 
flower as early as poffible, may plunge the 
pots into the bark-bed ; fupplying all the forts 
duly with water, efpecially after they begin to 
fhoot; and they will here grow freely with- 
out trouble, and produce their flowers both 
early, and in very good perfection. 

Likewife pots of pinks, carnations, fweet- 
williams, wall-flowers, ftock-gilii flowers, &c, 
being placed in the Stove in January, Feb- 
ruary, or any of the early fpring months, 
may be forwarded confiderably in flowering; 
alfo many other fibrous-rooted perennials of 
fmall moderate growth, that may berequired 
early in flower. Likewife in the Stove may be 
raifed many of the curious annual flowers early 
from feed, and forwarded to an early bloom. 

Of efculent herbaceous plants, may raife 
early kidney beans and cucumbers in great 
perfection in the Stove ; the feed, &c. being 
fown in pots or boxes of rich dry earth any 
time in winter or early fpring, placing thofe of 
the kidney-beans any where in the houfe, and 
the cucumbers near the top glaffes upon 
fhelves, juft over the back wall and flues; 
may alfo raife fmall fallading any time in 
winter, fown in boxes or large pots, &c. like- 
wife ftrawberrics, the plants being trained in 
the open ground in the garden to a bearing 
(late, generally of the Alpine and Scarlet forts, 
(fee b rag aria) fuch as have either been 
planted young in pots fingly:and remained a 
year, or till advanced to a proper growth for 
bearing ; or good bearing plants in the full 
ground, taken up and potted with balls of earth 
about their roots early in autumn, or even in 
winter whilft the weather continues open, and, 
in cither method, the pots of plants, placed 
in the Stove near the glafTes any time from 
January till March, cither all at once, or at 
different times for fucccflion, they will pro- 
duce plenty of fine ftrawberrics, I have alfo 
forced early afparagus in the Stove, when 
there has happened to be a vacancy in the 
bark-bed to admit of plunging the plants in 
the tan, as directcdin forcing them by dung 
hot-beds, under the article Asparagus, 

As to flowering flirubs, if an enrly bloom 
is required, many defitable forts of fmall or 
moderate growth may be forwarded confider- 
ably in the Stove j fuch as rofes, honey fuckles, 
fyringas, 
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fjrnngas; Perfian lilacs; hypericum,' ja'frmnes, 
and various other principal, forts that have 
merit in the beauty or fragraricy of their 
flowers; the plants being previoufly potted: 
may be placed in the- Stove in winter, or any 
time From January till February or March, 
&c. either in a common pine-apple Stove, or 
a forcing Stove,' they will flower freely a long 
time before their natural feafon. 

And' as to the fruit-tree kinds, feveral forts 
may be fruited, very early in the forcing Stow 
particularly, efpecially moft, of the flone: fruits, 
and fome of the berry kinds fuch as cherries, 
peaches,- nectarines, apricots, plums, grapes, 
and figs; alfo gobfeberries, currants, rafp- 
berries, See. all of which being previoufly train- 
ed in the open ground to a bearing ftate, then 
planted in the Stove; or foiiie in pots to move 
to the Stove occafionaily, beginning to force 
them any time in January, or early in February ; 
fome being planted finally in the ground 1 
border of earth formed within the Forcii 



never above the temperatufe of the pine-appfe - 
ftandard; continuing the fires every night and 
morning in the above moder'ate manner;' alfo 
occafionaily' in the day time, in fevere frofts 
or cold damp weather. ; 

If, however], there is only a common pine- 
apple Stove for general ufe, it fhould be ob- 
fei ved that its -temperature of general heat is 
rather too flxong for moft fruit-trees, except 
vines: may, however, where room y introduce 
fome final! dwarf forts in pots ; feveral other ■ 
kinds of hardy plants may alfc* be admitted m> 
this Stove for forcing, having them ready in 
pots, &cc. in order that they may be- moved 
into the Stove only at the proper feafon ; or r 
to have a regular fucceffion, may introduce 
them at two or three different times, at a fort- 
night or three or four weeks interval, having, 
plants, &c. for this purpofe ready potted, and 
in winter placed under occafional ihelter from- 
froft, till placed in the Stove. 
All the plants thus forced in the Stove muft 



Stove ; others in pots, particularly fome of the I be. allowed the benefit of frefh air in fine days, 
dwarf cherries, ami peaches, &c. and fmallerfand occafionaily waterings ;. as to frefh air, 



fruit fhrub3 ; but the principal peaches* nee 
tarines, apricots,, plums, vines, and figs, fhould 
generally be planted againft a treillis erected 
near the back and front,, to be trained as wall- 
trees ; alfo fome of the early May ' and duke 
cherries; though cherries generally fucceed 
very well in fmall ftandards, half ftaiidards, 
. and dwarfs ;. pruning them generally to mo- 
derate heads, that they may not become high 
©r fpreading, to interfere with each other, or 
fhade the other trees too much. Vines alfo in | wi 
particular, may Iikewife be planted in the open 
ground againft the outlide of the front of the 
Stove, and their flems- trained in through holes 
made in. the wall or timber framing; ami the 
branches within trained up thinly againft the 
flope and end fafhes, &c. to flight'treillis work- 
fixed to the bearers, fo as the fafhes have full 
liberty to Hide; obferving fuch vines as are 
thus trained in from the outlide of the Stove, 
fhould in winter,, when fevere frofts prevail, 
have that part of iheir'ftem's without,, cfe/eniJetf 
by a clofe wrapping of hay-bands ; alfo the 



if in a common pine-apple Stove they can onlv 
enjoy the advantage of air in common witfi- 
the other plants in that department,- as directed 
in the culture of Stove plants : but if they are- 
in a forcing Stove by themielves, frefh air may 
occafionaily be admitted more freely, efpecially 
after the plants have begun to fhoot ; chufing, 
however, only fine mild funny days for this, 
by Hiding open the lights a little in the heat of 
the day; increafrne the portion of air as -the 



y ; increaftng the portion of 
rm feafon advances, /hutting all clofe to- 
wards evening : and as to water," all the plants* 
both herbaceous kinds, flirubs, and trees, will- 
require occafional moderate waterings ; thofe 
in pots will require it more frequent than fuch 
as arc planted fully in the ground chufing 
generally warm funny weather for this work,- 
efpecially in winter and early fpring ; and give 
it always in due moderation. 

As foon as thefe forced hardy plants are 
pad perfection, either as to flowering or fruit- 
ng,'&c. thofe of them you intend pi efervinrr 
for future ufc, and that are in pots, fhould he 



ground over their roots, efpecially towards (moved into the open air, to recover themfel 

the time the vines begin to fhoot within-fidc as fome of them may fcrvc for the open gi qund, 
of the Stove. land fome ajfo to force again after having' a 

Remarking, as to the time to begin forcing] fummcr's growth in the full air, efpecially the 
f ~" the above hardy plants and fruit- ' " ' ' ' ' 



by fire-he; 

trcqs, that, if in. a forcing Stove for the pur 
pofc, January or beginning of February is the 
proper feafon 5, then fhut all the glafles clofe, 
except giving air occafionaily as her 
hinted ; making the fires moderate at firl.., ... 
creating their ftrcngtli gradually, though al- 
ways in a moderate degiee, rather under, bur 
1 



fhriih and tree kinds ; and as to fuch ; 
[planted in the full ground in forcing' Stoves, 
fhould, as foon as' the flowers and fruit are 
■pad, be folly expofed to the open air, by- re- 
moving nil the glalles, that they may receive 
the full advantage of the air, i bowers, dews, 
&c. all fnmmerj and until nearly the arrival- 
of next forcing feafon, that they may regain* 
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proper ftrcngth and vigour to yield their pro- 
duce in due pcrfe&ion the following year ; ob T 
ferving towards winter, or at thc,approach of 
{harp weather, to put on the glafles again,, in 
order to give Occasional (helter till the time to 
lwgin forcing, and then.the Stove mutt be ihut 
up clofe, and managed as before. 

■According as any of the fruit-trees fail, or 
become bad bearers, let them be removed in 
due time, and their place fupplied with new 
ones from the nuricry. 

.STRELITZ1A. ' (StreUtxia.) ' % 

I This genus furnithes the Stove with a An- 
gularly-curious and fuperbly-beautiful herba- 
ceous perennial exotic from Africa ; riling 
with large oval-oblong leaves, and upright 
fiower-ftcms, terminated each by a long fpa- 
tha or (heath, protruding feveral elegant o- 
nuige-coloured flowers, having curioufly- 
beautiful nedariums. 

Clafs and order, Pentandvia jVfonogynia. 

Charaders.'] Calyx, a terminal, inonophyl- 
lous, channeled, declining fpatha, involving the 
bafe of the ilowers. Corolla, deeply divided 
into three oval lanceolate acute fegments, flight- 
Jy carinated, including a triphylloos ne&arium 
involving the fruclifications. 'Stamina, five 
filiform fhort filaments ariiing from the bafe of 
thenectarium, topped with long linear antherae. 
Pistillum, an oblong-obtul'e three-cornered 
germen, under the corolla ; a fingle ftyle the 
length' of the {lamina, crowned with three 
fubutate ftigmas, joined to the top of the ncc- 
tarium. Pericarpium, an oblong blunt 
leathery capfule, ilighdy three-angled with 
three valves, and containing many leeds. 

There is but one fpecies of this magnificent 
flowering perennial : grows naturally in the 
interior parts of Africa, and towards tne Cape 
of Good-Hope, from whence it was firft in- 
troduced in this country. 

The fpecies is, 

St r e l i t z i a Reg'nnc. 

Queen's Streiitzia.] Hath a perennial 
firingy root, from whence arife a number 
of leaves (landing upright on radical footftalks 
thrice their length, and furniflicd at bottom 
with a (heath; the leaves arc about a foot in 
length, and four inches broad ; they are oval- 
oblong, leathery, rigid, fmootli, concave, en- 
tire on the edges, except on one fide ; towards 
the bafe they are more or lefs curled, the up- 
per lide is of a deep green, and the under co- 
vered with a fine fea-grecn meal ; the midrib 
is ycllowilh and hollowed above, with veins 
prominent within tide,, and the young leaves 
are rolled up. The flower flcm, a little taller 
than die leaves, is unhranched, proceeding from 
the (heath of one of the leaves ; it is ftraight, 



upright, and round, of a ; glaucous hue, co- 
vered with four or five (heaths which clbfely 
embrace it, . two, or more fte'rns a'rifing from 
the fame root ; ' the flower (tern is terminated 
by a declining (heath' .about fix inches long, 
of a. bright 'purple, at 'ifs.bafe,, running odf to 
a long point, opening above the bafe to with- 
in an inch of the apex, and . contains five or 
lix flowers, thefe are of a bright orange co- 
lour, and become upright when protruded 
from the fpatha ; the corolla is deeply djvided 
into thicc leaves flightly keeled with ' their 
bafe flefhy and wfxite ; the 'ne&afjiim'is of a 
very lingular form, compbfed of' two fine 
azure-blue petals, the , upper one (hor't and 
broad, with a whitifli point, the fides of which 
lap over the bafe of the other petal ; the infe- 
rior petal is about two inches and a half long, 
the lower half triangular, grooved on the two 
lowermoft fides, and keeled at bottom, the 
keel running ftraight to its extremity, the up- 
per half gradually dilating towards the bale, 
gives it an arrow-lhaped form, bifid at the 
apex, "hollow, and containing the anthene, 
the edges of the duplicature forming a kind of 
frill from the top to the bottom. The whole 
flower is fucceeded by a blunt three-cornered 
capfule, containing many feeds. 

This curious plant is raifed from feeds im- 
ported from the Cape of Good Hope, as we 
have not heard of any ripening in England, 
though, when the nature of the plant is better 
underftood, it is hoped it will be fo managed 
as to produce ripe feeds here ; the feeds mud 
be fbwn in pots of rich earth, and plunged in 
a hot-bed to get them up, afterward mud be 
tranfplanted fingly in pots, and plunged in the 
tan-pit of the Stove; obferving, when the 
plants are large enough' for blowing, to let 
their, roots have plenty of earth, fo they can 
extend themfclves into the rotten tan, which 
will greatly promote their blowing. 

STROBILUS, a fpecies of fced-vefiel com- 
monly called Cone. 

The Strobiius or Cone (Conns) is the fruit 
or fecd-vcflcl of the coniferous or cone-bearing 
trees, fuchas pine, fir, cyprefs, cedar, juniper, 
&c. being of a conical figure, formed of a conic 
amentum, compofed of fcaly imbricated calyces, 
becoming fo many hard woody fcalcs, laid 
over on one another like tiles, clofely involv- 
ing^ the, feeds. Sec Conifer.*: and CoNtys. 

This fpecies of feed-veflcl being generally 
inf a conical form, is commonly called a Cone, 
(Conns.) 

STYLUS; the Style of the flower. 

The Style is t|iat long {lender part of the 
pijlillum placed on the top of the germen, in 
the centre of the flower, elevating the fligma 
or 
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w fiiiJiniit of the. or female organ ; 

and is correfponding to the Vagina inanimate, 
as being the tube through which the effluvia 
of the farina or fertilifing male duft of the an- 
thera? emitted on the ftigma, pafs to the ger- 
men of feed-bud, for. the impregnation ofthe 
embryo feeds. See Pistillum, Germen, 
and StigmA. 

Every female and hermaphrodite flower is 
furniftied with a piftilhim, and confift of three 
parts, viz. the germen, Style, and ftigma -, the 
germen fupports the Styfe, ahd the Style the 
ftigma on its fummit. Thus the Style con- 
n efts the germen and ftigma ; and in plants 
apparently without, or with but a veryfhort 
Style, the ftigma is placed on the germen ; as 
in pdpavcr. The number of Styles vary in 
the plants of different genera, the greater 
number having only one Style, others two, 
three, to five, ten, or many Styles, which in 
each flower is generally equal in number to 
lhat of the germen or feed-bud, each' germen 
being furnifhed with its own particular Style; 
fb that flowers having but one germen have 
generally but one Style; and thofe with two, : 
three, or many germens, have the like number 
of Styles. There are, however, fome excep- 
tions, as there are plants which have more 
than one Style for a (Ingle "germen or feed-bud, 
as in the umbelliferous tribe ; others on the 
contrary have a fingle Style common to many 
feed-buds, as in the vcrticillate tribe of lip 
flowers. And in another tribe of plants the 
Style is fingle at its origin, but foon divides or 
branches out into as many ramifications as 
there are divifions or cells in the cavity of the 
feed-bud, fdch as in the geraniums and mal- 
low tribe, which have their Styles divided 
above into five branches, correfponding to the 
five divifions of the feed-bud or capfule. 

From the number of Styles, and in their ab- 
iencc that of the Jligmata, is founded the orders 
orfecondary divifions of the clafles in the fex- 
ual method. See Classes and Ordo. 

The Style in molt plants is creeled like a 
column in the centre of the flower; in fomc, 
however, the Style is nodding or reclined, or 
in others is rcvolute or bent backwards ; and 
fomctimes, as in nigella m venjis, the five Styles 
being longer than 'the flamina, are rirlt erect ; 
afterwards when the flower is fully expanded, 
they are bent back, that the fligmas may touch 
theanthene of the ftamina or male organ, and 
having thereby received the male dud, they 
arc again elevated, and ever after remain ere£t. 
For the molt part the Style is always fur- 
rounded by the flamina, fd that fomc of the 
pollen or maledtilt of the anthcra: is blown by 
the wind on the 



As to proportion and diraenflan, the Style 
is either of equal length with the Jiamina, as in 
moft flowers; much longer, as in fome o- 
thers-; and in fome very fnort, or even want- 
ing, as in papaver, &c. in which the fiigvza 
fits clofe to the germen:,- and in ftibftarice the 
Style in fome plants is thicker than the Jta - 
mhm; in others of equal thicknefs, and in 
fome flenderer. 

As to figure, the "Style is either cylindrical 
and hollow like a tube, as in moft plants.; 
angular, as in ccvia; awl-fhaped or. tapering, 
as in geranium ; capillary or flender, /ike a 
hair; or club-fhaped, being thicker above 
than below, as in leucoium, the greater fnow- 
drop, &c. 

< In point of fituation, die Style is fituatcd 
either on the top of the germen, as in moft 
flowers ; above and below the germen, as in 
capparh and euphorbia ; or on one lide of the 
germen, as in rofe, rafpberry, and other plants 
of the icofandria polygyria; -or on the bafe- 
of the germen, as in alchenalia, or lady's man- 
tle, &c. 

In refpect to duration, the Style is either 
deciduous, falling off with the other parts of 
the flower, after the impregnation, as in moft 
plants ; or fometimes permanent or abiding, as 
in the cruciform flowers of die tctradyxawia. 
STYRAX. 

Storax, or Sweet Gum-tree. 
It is a deciduous aromatic tree of the EalT, 
retained in our gardens to diverfify the grcen- 
houfe and ihrubbery collections ; is famous 
for its medical gum called Storax, being a fra- 
grant refmous fluid, which the tree imparts 
by incifion in the trunk ; the very wood alfo 
imparts a fweet odour. 

Clafs and order, Dodccandria Monogynia, 
Charadcrs.'] Calyx is /hort> cyiindric, mo- 
nophyllous, and quinqucdented. ' Corolla 
is monopetalous, infundibuliform, with a 
fhort cyiindric tube, and fpreading limb di- 
vided into five obtufc fegmentsv Stamina, 
about twelve or more awl-fhapcd filaments, 
difpofed circularly, having oblong erect an- 
therae. Pistillum, a roundifh germen be- 
low the corolla, fingle flvle, with a truncated 
ftigma. Pericarp I UM, aroundiih, unilocu- 
lar, drupaceous fin it, containing two roundifh 
nuts, convex on one fide. 

There arc different (pedes of Sryrax, all 
exotics, though only one of which, the molt 
noted fort, is commonly known in this country ; 
generally requires the culture of hardy. (?reeii- 
houfc plants, during its minor Irate; but when 
hardened by degrees to a more mature growth, 
it may be turned out into the full ground in n 
warm fituation finally to remain. 

7 I) The 
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The fpccies is, 
I. Stvrax officinale. 

Common or officinal Storax.'] Rifes with a 
woody ftem, branching on every fide, twelve 
or fifteen feet high or more, covered with a 
i'mooth greyilh bark ; oval, moderate-fized, 
alternate Jeaves, hoary underneath; and 
bunches of white odoriferous flowers at the 
fides of the branches in June; fucceeded 
"fomerimes by fruit, but rarely ripens in Eng- 
land. 

This tree is a native of Syria, and moft 
parts of the Eaft ; where it is highly valued 
for its fragrant medical gum ; which it ex- 
fudes from the trunk and branches. 

Jt is, although an exotic of hot countries, 
moderately hardy, as in this country it only 
requires inciter of a frame or grcen-houie 
from fevere froft while young, for three or 
four winters ; afterwards may be planted in 
the full ground againft a fouth wall, and 
other (bettered fituations; training fome againft 
the wall, others take dieir natural growth, 
and allow occaiional fhelter of mats in very 
fevcre weather- 

The two following fpccies are alfo retained 
in fome green-houfc colle&ions. 

i. Styrax iavigatttm. — Smooth-leaved 
Storax. 

3. Styrax grandifollum. — Large-leaved 
Storax. 

The common Storax is propagated com- 
monly by feeds, obtained from abroad by the 
feedfmen ; lowing them in pots of light earth 
an inch deep, obferving as they are of a hard 
ftony nature, they rarely come up the firft 
year ; fo it is proper to plunge the pots under 
a frame during cold weather, and in the fhade 
in fummer, and in the fecond fpring ; then as 
the feed will be ready to germinate, if plunged 
in a hot-bed, it will forward them exceedingly, 
being careful to give water, and to harden the 
fccdlmgs gradually to the full air in fummer, 
in a fhady place during the hot weather, and 
often watered ; and in winter place the pots 
under a garden-frame, &c. to have Inciter 
from froft ; then in fpi ing following pot them 
off feparately, and manage them as hardy 
green-houfc plants for three or four years, 
when fome of them may be turned out into 
the full ground in a ihcltcred fituation as 
already hinted, and fome may be retained in 
pots for the grcen-houfe collection. 

The other two forts arc propagated as 
above, but muft be continued always in pots 
to have the culture as grecn-houfe plants. 

SUCCULENTS, (Succus, Juice) Suc- 
culent plants. 

Succulent Plants are fuch as have thick 



flefhy leaves, &c. abounding with joice, , be- 
ing principally of the herbaceous tribe ; and 
fome become of a ligneous nature in the ftem, 
though Succulent in leaf: and of the Succu- 
lent kind there are perennials, biennials, and 
annuals; but principally perennial and ever- 
green. 

Of the Succulent tribe many are tender 
exotics, inhabitants of the hot parts of the 
world; and fome are of hardy growth; are 
mofily inhabitants of dry barren foils, and 
rocky places; many of which being of lin- 
gular growth, are retained in our garden col- 
lections as plants of variety and . cuiiofity ; 
confiftingof many different genera, each com- 
prifing more or lefs varieties, fome for the 
green-houfe and ftove, and fome for the open 
ground. The following is a lift of the prin- 
cipal genera, and their varieties, collected into 
one point of view, referring to their refpetlive 
articles for particulars. 

Agave, Great Amenum Aloe. (All the 
/pedes). 

Aletris, Guinea Aloe. (All the /pedes)* 
Aloe, African Aloe. (All the /pedes). 

Anthericum, Spider-wort. Aloe- 

leaved. Mock Afphodek— — AnUiericum, 

Shrubby, Onion-leaved. 

Cacalia, Foreign Coltsfoot. — Ficoides 
African Cacalia. — Anceuphorbium ^Ethiopian 
Cacalia — Kleinia or Indian Cacalia. — Papil- 
lary ^Ethiopian Cacalia. — (All of fomeiuhat 
firubby growth). 

Cactus, Melon-thiftle, including alfo the 
Cereus or Torch-ihiftie, and the Opuntia, or 
Indian Fig. (All the /pedes). 

Cotyledon, Navel-wort. (All the fpe~ 
des). 

Crassuea, Lcfler Orpine. (Mo/l of the 
/pedes). 

Euphorbia, Burning thorny plant.-— ■ 
(Mo/l 0/ the /arts). 

Mesembryantiiemum, Fig Marigold. 
(All the numerous forts). 
Portulaca, Purflanc. (All the forts). 

Saxifraga, Saxifrage. Cotyledon 

Saxifrage, &c. 

Seduju, Lcffcr Houfc-Lcek, Orpinc> and 
Stone-crop. (Mo/l of the forts). 

Sempkrvivum, Live-ever, or Common 
Houfc-lcck. (All the forts). 
Tetragonia. (Both the /pedis). 
Yucca, Adam's Needle. (All the forts). 
Zvgophyllum, Bean-caper. (Mo/l of 
the forts). 

As many of thefc Succulents arc cflecmcd 
fmgular curiofitics in the vegetable creation, 
they arc cultivated us fuch in moft of our emi- 
nent gardens ; a general defer iplion of the 
difFcreitf 
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3I$ererit 'forts, , their propagation and culturCj 
may be feen; in the prdper places, under the 
heads of their refpeclive genera. 

They are moftly of a very carnofe or flefliy 
nature,- both in ftem,' leaves, &c. abounding' 
with humidity, and moftly evergreen; and 
many of them aflume great fingularity in their 
general port or habit ; and as to magnitude, 
fome, when they flower, obtain thirty or forty 
feet ftature, as the agave Americana ; others, 
fuch as rhe ftone-crop, &c. not above three or 
four inches. See each under its proper genus. 

Mod of the forts being originally inhabi- 
tants of dry foils, or faxitile or rocky fitua- 
tions, walls, tops of old buildings, and ruins, 
&c. and being naturally all very replete with 
moifture, fhould therefore in their culture he 
moftly planted in light dry, lean earthj 



dry rubfcifhy compoft (fee Composts) 
otherwife, on account of their great humi- 
dity, are very apt to rot off in winter, more 
particularly the very Succulent and render 
kinds of the green-houfe and ftove (fe 
Green-House and Stove Plants) ; and 
which forts in particular are always to be kept 
in pots, in order to be placed among the 
plants of thofe two confervatory departments, 
as their nature or temperament require, and 
managed accordingly, as hinted under the 
Culture of Green-houfe and Stove-Plants afore- 
faid : always kept from too copious moifture ; 
for as they naturally abound in juice, they 
require very little water at any feafon ; but ir 
winter efpecially fhould have it but very fel- 
dom and fparing; and fome of the nioft' Suc- 
culent hardly any water during all that fea- 
fon. 

And as to the hardy kinds, fuch as the com- 
mon houfc-leek, orpine, ftone-crop, &c. (fee 
their proper genera) will grow in the open 
air, on rock-work, dry rubbifhy borders, tops of 
walls and low buildings ; and are proper plants 
to introduce in artificial ruins and rocks, &c. 
— May alfo be planted in pots to move to any 
place occafionally. With rcfpc<Sr, however, 
to the general defcription,- ufes, propagation, 
and culture of this tribe of plants, we refer to 
their refpedtive genera, where the whole is 
fully exhibited ; but as only the principal cu- 
rious forts are here arranged under one head, 
ferves as an intimation of the nature of tlicfc 
kind of plants, and to aflift the memory in 
recurring to the principal genera containing 
the different forts. 

SUCCUS, Sap, or the Juices of Plants. 

The main vegetable juices or fluids arc 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres to, 
whether it be earth, water, or otlicr fuhftancc; 
thence afcends to the ftem, branches, leaves, 



flowers, and the minuteft part of the frucliS--. 
cation, &c. But whether the fame Sap, fo dif- 
fufed to the extremities of the plant, ever re- 
turns, and that there is a circulation of Sap in, 
plants analogous to that of the blood in animals, 
a queftion, which will probably never receive 
fatisfaclory anfwer. 

Though many of the eminent naturah'fts 
contend for the circulation, and that the 
fame'juice defcends again to the root, yet by 
accurate experiments it appears, that rhe Sap 
afcends not by the bark, hut by the capilla- 
ries or fibres of the wood ; and the curious 
obfervation of many renders it highly proba*. 
ble that the fluid which afcends by'the faid 
capillary veflels of the wood, defcends to rhe 
oot by the larger fibres of the inner bark that 
I are moft contiguous to the woody body. In 



fupport of this, the fame experiments of li- 
gature and incifion, which evince a circula- 
tion of the blood in animals, fucceed in the 
like manner in vegetables, particularly in fuch 
as abound with a milky Sap; fince if the 
ligature or bandage is fattened tight round 
them, the part above is found to fwcll very 
confiderably, and that below it only a little* 
whence it appears there is a juice defcending 
from the branches : and as to the experiment 
of incifion, it has Iikewife been obferved, 
that upon a franfverfe incifion being made 
into the bark and trunk of a tree, the juice 
which is expended or flows from the wound, 
proceeds in greater quantities from the upper 
lip of the gafh, where the fwelling Iikewife is 
much larger than below ; fo thac from the re- 
fult of fuch experiments it is rendered fome- 
what more than probable, that the fap returns 
from the extremity of the branches to the 
root; thence into the earth again. But fome 
contend, that inftead of the fame juices going 
and returning, there are two fevcral juices; 
the one terreftriaj, as being imbibed from the 
foil, digefted in the root, and from thence 
tranfmitted to the extremity of the plant; 
the other is fuppofed to be aerial, and received 
from, the moifture of the air entering in at 
the extremity of the branches, and furfaces of 
the leaves. So according to this'conclufion, 
the afcending and defcending juices arc not 
the fame ; and indeed with refpecT: to the 
aerial fap, experiments have determined that 
the plant derives part of its nourilhment by 
the extreme branches, and the leaves in ge- 
neral, and (hat the leaves contribute greatly 
both to the abundance and motion of the fap ; 
for it is ohfervuhle of new-planted trees in 
particular, having many of their branches 
lopped, they will not profper near fo well as 
thole trees left entire; and if a tree when 
7 D >2 high 
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high in fap is'divefted of it* leaves, it will Be 
found to retard the growth, both of its- (hoot- ; 
ins, a »d tnat oi flowers and fruit. 

"However, the firfl: and principal lap of a 
plant is furnished by the earth entering the 
roots in form of a fine and fubtle water, 
which, the nearer it is to the root, the more 
it retains of its proper nature ; and the far- 
ther from the root the mote a&iou it has ful- 
tained, and the nearer it approaches to. the 
nature of the vegetable. 

But what coupe the fap takes after it is 
imbibed by the roots, is not very dear; the 
veflTels that take it up to convey it to the 
plant, are too hue to be traced, and hence it 
remains doubtful, whether it is by the bark, 
or the woodv part, or the pith that the plant is 
fed. 

Jrt this the naturalifts differ in opinion. 
Some contend for the baik, others for the 
wood ; though ia the former cafe they ob- 
ferve, that the juice railed from the earth by 
the capillary tubes or pores of the wood, is 
here iuppofed to defcend by the larger fibres 
placed in the inmoft part of the bark imme- 
diate! v. over the wood; in which defcenr the 
lap being now fufficiently prepared adds iome 
ot its fuMance to the contiguous wood, and 
thereby gradually increafes its bulk, fo that 
the bark is thus alfo iuppofed to ferve divers 
purpofes; for it noc only tranfmits the nu- 
tritious juices to the plant, but likewife con- 
tains certain fat oily juices to defend thefleihy 
external parts from the injuries of the wea- 
ther. 

In fome cafes, even the whole plant is no 
more than bark ; the pulp or woody part 
having been eaten or rotted out, except juft 
the outfide fhell, as often occur in willow, 
elm, &c. yet continue growing, and live a 
long time in that ftatc. 

On the other hand, thofe who contend that 
the wood conveys the principal nouti.'hmcnt, 
obferve, that the whole woody body conlifts 
entirely of flendcr longitudinal capillary tubes 
or fibres, running parallel to each other from 
t c root up the trunk and branches, being 
proper to receive in a tine vapour or humour, 
in the afcent of which the fibres become 
open, and their fubflancc incrcafed. And 
thus the trunks of trees arc laid to iucrcafc in 
their circumference. 

The motion of the nutritious juices of ve- 
getables is found to be produced much like 
mat of the Wood in animals, by the action of 
the air, &c. lor it is diftovercd that vegetables 
confiii of two orders of vcficls ; I. luch as 
receive art! ronvcy the alimcntal juices, an- 
1 we ring to the arteries, ladlcals, veins, 6tc. ol 



animals; *. the trachea, or ajr-veffels, being, 
long fine pipes or tubes pofleifing principally 
the wood or ligiieous body, and ferve to re T 
ceive and train* mit the, air, neceflary for pre- 
paring and giving motion to the humours or 
juices. 

As to the nature of the vegetahle fluids, it 
appears,, that plants contain many ib'tferent 
juices, fuch as thofe of the root, Hem, hark, . 
&lc. thofe of the leaves, the juices of the 
flowers, or genitals, and thofe of the fruit, . 
the preparative of the laft of which may be 
laid to be nature's final work. 

However, the principal vegetable juices are 
generally reduced to two ; the lymph or lap ; 
and the proper juice or blood of plants. 

1. The lymph or fap is a fimple fluid, be- 
ing without colour or fmell, and little differ- 
ent from water ; ami mounts from the root to 
the item, and remote parts of the plant, as be T 
fore obferved, in its proper vetTels, which are 
woody longitudinal hollow fibres, almofl; in- 
conceivably hue, and always replete with 
fap ; which, however, in fpring, is found in 
greatcft abundance, and then the bark is eafily 
detached from the wood. On the contrary, 
when the fap-feafon is paft, the bark is found 
clofely applied, and, as it were, glued to the 
wood ; or when a tree is in high fap, and - 
flapped of the leaves, the bark, in a few days, 
will adhere as clofely to the wood as in wiu* 
ter. 

2. The other principal, fluid, denominated 
the proper juice or blood of plants, and ana- 
lagous to the blood in animals, contained- ia 
proper veflels, called likewife from their ufe 
vegetable blood, arc ftraight longitudinal 
fibres, larger than the lymphatic or fap.vef- 
fels, and lefs numerous, which are filled with 
the proper juice, which is generally, com- 
pound or coloured, and eafily. diltinguiihed 
by its colour, fmell, and fubflancc, from the 
lymph or fap, it being either green, as in 
lome plants, white as in fpurge, fig-tree, and 
dog's-banc, yellow, as in celandine, red as in 
dragon's blood, mucilaginous or. gummy, as 
in the jujube and mallow tribe, or refinous, 
as in the coniferous plants. So it is from the 
variety in colour and lubftance that the fluid 
in queftion is vailed the proper juice ; each 
fpecies of plant being luppokd to contain a 
fluid peculiar to itlelf; and in this proper 
juice refidc the fmell, talle, and virtue of the 
plants. 

.SUCKERS. 

Suckers are young offspring plants, arifing 
immediately from the roots of older veget- 
ables, and generally furnilhcd alio with roots; 
and being tranfplantcd, readily grow and be- 
come 
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come proper plants, in ;all -refpedts like the 
mother plant- that produced them, being there- 
fore, in numerous forts' of plants and trees, 
very eligible for (he work of propagation. 

So that Suckers may be conhdered as a fort 
of vegetable fpawn or progeny, emitted from 
the roots of certain trees, fhrubs, and other 
plants, to propagate their refpeclive fpecies 
and varieties.; and, a very confiderable fhare 
of the vegetable creation multiply exceedingly 
by this means ; for numerous forts continue 
fending up great plenty of Suckers every fum- 
mer, each Sucker furnifhed with roots or 
fibres, and in one feafon form proper plants 
far tranfplnntation ; thus proving a very 
plenteous and expeditious method of propa- 
gation, both for numerous tree and fhrub 
kinds in particular, as well as for many her- 
baceous vegetables ; which fending up Suckers 
from the root in fpring and fumnier, will be 
lit "for tranfplanting the following autumn. 

In trees and fhrubs, the progagacion by 
Suckers is alfo, in certain cafes, a fure me- 
thod to continue any approved or defirable 
fpecies, or variety, the fame; remarking, how- 
ever, of grafted and budded trees, that Suckers 
thereof partake - only of the nature of the 
ftock ; as for example, fuch Suckers as arife 
from a codlin flock, grafted with any other 
fort of apple, will continue invariably a 
codlin, without partaking any thing of the 
nature of the graft; the fame - being alio- ob- 
fervable of all other grafted trees and fhrub 
kinds ; obierving, therefore, not to miftake fo 
far in propagating by Suckers from the roots 
of grafted and budded trees, worked on dif- 
ferent ftocks, to fuppofe the Suckers will pro- 
duce the fame fort of fruit, Sec. 

But in trees, 6cc. that are wholly the fame 
fort root and top, the Suckers thereof will 
alfo prove the fame invariably in every mode 
of growth, as certainly as is obtained by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, &c. 

As to the feafon for taking up or tranf- 
planting Slickers, of trees and fhrubs, it may 
be performed almoft any time in open wea- 
ther, from October till March, being careful 
to dig them up from the mother-plant, with 
as much root fibres as poflible, and trim 
them ready for planting, by fhortening long 
draggling fibres, and cutting off any thick- 
knobbed part of the old root that may adhere 
to the bottom, leaving only the fibres ariiing 
from the young wood ; though, it is probable 
fomc will appear with hardly any fibres ; 
but as the bottom part having been under 
ground, and contiguous to the root of the 
main plant,- they will. naturally be much dif- 



pofed to fend forth plenty of fibres for root- 
ing ; obferving likewife, preparatory to plant- 
ing them, to trim the fteins of the /hrub and 
tree Suckers occaiion dly, fuch as cutting off all 
lower laterals ; and if any have long, flender, 
and weak tops, or fuch, that you intend fhall , 
affiime a more dwarri/h or buihv growth, 
may be fhortened at top in proportion, to 
from about half a foot, to one or two feet 
in length, according to their nature or ftrengt.'i, 
and as the cafe may require: others that are 
more robuft and- ftrong, or that you delign 
/hall run up with taller' (terns, may have their 
tops left entire, or (hortened but' little, as'- it 
ihall feem necefTary for the ufes intended. 

Being thus taken up and trimmed, proceed 
to plant them in rows in the nurfery ; the 
weak Suckers plant feparately in clofe rows ; 
alfo the /hortened ones by themfelves, and 
the ftronger plants likewife feparately in 
wider rows; fo that the- rows may be from 
one to two feet afunder, in proportion to the 
iize and ftrength of the Suckers. 

After being thus planted out in nurfery 
rows, allow them the common nurfery cul- 
ture of cleaning from weeds in fummer, and- ' 
digging the ground between the rows in win- ■ • 
ter, &c. and in from one to two or three 
years, they will be arrived to due fize for 
final tranfplantation. 

Though fome kinds of trees, &c. produce ' 
Suckers fo ftrong in one feafon as to be fit for - 
planting at once, where they are finally to re- • 
main ; fuch for example, as fome forts of 
rofes, and numerous other flowering fhrubs ; - 
likewife fome of- the ftrong /hooting goofe- 
berries, currants,- rafpberries, and the like 
kinds. 

And fometimes many of, the fhrub kind in 
particular, having produced a quantity of 
Suckers from the root, and tiiefe fuffered to 
Aand and grow up, each to a large planr, the 
whole from one root forming a confiderable 
biilh, as may often be obferved in goofeber- 
ries, currants, and many other fhrubs; and 
in which cafe each fuch bulh being taken 
wholly up at the proper (cuion before men- 
tioned, may be divided to the bottom into fo • 
nany feparatc plants ; and as each Sucker 
vill be amply furnifhed with plenty of roots, 
nd of due iize for flowering and fruiting, ■ 
nay plant them, if required, at once, where 
they, are always to (land. 

But the propagation by Suckers is by fome 
objected- to in fome particular forts of trees 
anil fhrubs, fuch as currants and goofeberries, 
&zc. for any general Amply, on a fuppofition 
that the trees fo railed, are more adapted to 
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run too confiderably to Suckers, and over- 
run the ground round the mother plant, than 
fuch as are raifed by any other method : how- 
ever, it may generally be obferved of fuch 
trees and fhrubs as are naturally difpofod to 
fend up many Suckers, that by whatfoever 
method they are propagated, whether by feeds, 
fuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. they common- 
ly flill continue their natural tendency to mul- 
tiply by Suckers in the fame abundance. 

However, when it is required to have any 
forts produce as few Suckers as poffible, not 
to over-run the ground, or disfigure the plants, 
it is proper both at the time of feparating the 
Suckers, or planting them off from the main 
plant, and at the lime of their final removal 
from the nurfery, to obferve if at the bottom 
part they fhow any tendency to emit Suckers, 
by the appearance of prominent buds, ihould 
rub all luch off as clofe as poffible, which 
will prevent the production of Suckers pro- 
portionably. 

As, however, many forts of trees and 
fhrubs are fubject to throw out Suckers, con- 
fiderably more than may be wanted at all times 
for multiplying the relpe&ive fpecies or va- 
rieties ; and that if permitted to remain, would 
over-run the ground, and become unfightly, 
as well as prejudice the parent plants •, they 
fhould therefore be always cleared away an- 
nually at leaft : but in fuch as are not want- 
ed for propagation, it is proper to eradicate 
them conftantly as they are produced in fpring 
and rummer. 

Likewife numerous herbaceous and fuccu- 
lent plants arc productive of bottom off-fet 
Suckers from the roots by which they are pro- 
pagated, cither generally or occafionally, ac- 
cording to the different fons, both of the fi- 
brous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted tribe : as 
all off-fets from the root, and above-ground 
bottom fide heads, of thel'e kind of plants may 
be deemed a fort of Suckers, and of which 
great numbers both of the hardy and tender 
herbaceous and fucculent tribe of plants, arc 
very productive, and by which many forts are 
moil commonly propagated; and for which 
occafion they arc generally proper to detach 
for planting when of one fummer's growth, 
or two at mod, which, in die fibrous-rooted 
kind, may be performed in autumn or fpring; 
and in the bulbous, and many of the tuberous- 
rooted forts, generally in fummer and autumn, 
when the fialks and leaves decay. 

In flipping and planting the above off-fet 
Suckers of the herbaceous und fucculent kinds, 
they may be planted, the fmallcr ones in nur- 
fery beds, pots, &c. according to the nature 
of growth, and temperature of the different 



forts, to have the advantage of one fummer** 

advanced growth, proper for final tranfplan- 
tation ; and the larger ones planted at once, 
where, they are finally to remain, in beds, 
borders, pots, &c. agreeably as the different 
forts are adapted. 

SUFFRUTICOSUS. 

Suffruticous, or Under -fhrubby. 

Sulfruticofe Plants are a fort ot ligneous or 
fomewhat woody vegetables, that are between 
a fhrubby and an herbaceous nature, exem- 
plified in thyme, fage, hyffop, winter-favory, 
j and fuch like plants. 

SUN. 

The Sun is doubtlefs the firft mover of all 
vegetable motion ; for as the naturalifts ob- 
ferve, the Sun qualifies the air, which other- 
wife bv its great frigidity would flop the 
whole courfe of nature : but by the Sun's dif- 
fufive power of light and heat, it exhileratcs 
not only the race of mankind, &c. but the 

i vegetable creation. 

^Its genial chcarful rays promotes the growth 

j of all vegetables, by its influence upon the 
foils ; warming and chearing the pores of the 
earth, when diluted and fodden with too much 
wet, and puts the fibres of plants in motion 
for feeking their food ; and its influential 
power operates on the branches, leaves, and 
fruit. 

Plants, therefore, which in their growth 
are more or lefs cxpofed to the Sun, are, for 
the moil part, more profperous, forwarder, 
and attain greater perfection than fuch as 
grow in any conliderable {hade. 

Likewife mofr. fruits in a funny expofure 
arc confiderably more beautiful, fooncr ripe, 
and acquire fuperior quality in flavour, &c. 
to thofc growing in fiiady places. 

The Sun's attractive power is very confpi- 
cuous in the exhalation or difpelling of tnoic 
crude and unwholcfome vapours with wh:< li 
the earth is fo often infefted, which wcu.d 
otherwife make it noxious, and render the 
earth a miferable defert: but more particular- 
ly the Sun warms, and enriches the foil, and 
prepares the juices for being fucked in by the 
fibres of plants. 

For this rcafon, ground defigned to be fal- 
low, fhould always be turned up in rou^h 
ridges, to give free accefs to the influence of 
the Sun and air. Likewife all comport heaps 
fhould generally be prepared in funny fixa- 
tions, in the full air, not in fliady corners, 
1 or in fheds, as often pradtifed. 

SWIETENIA. Mahogany Tree. 

This genus furnifhes lor the Stove one 
principal fpecies, a tree of fingular excellence 
for its wood, employed for innumerable do- 
tncftic 
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meftic ufes in houfehold furniture, 8cc. is a 
native of South America and the Weft Indies, 
where the tree attains a vaft magnitude i but 
being a tender exotic in- this country, only a 
plant or two is retained in fome curious ftove 
collections for variety, in which it is but of 
moderate growth, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and pentapetalous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

C/taraelers."] Calyx, a fmall monophyl- 
lous, quinquefid cup. Corolla, five ovate, 
obtufe, concave, fpreading petals, with a cy- 
lindric nectarium of one leaf, cut at the mouth 
into ten parts. Stamina, ten very fmall 
filaments, inferted in the nectarium with ob- 
long erect antherse. Pistillum, an ovate 
germen, erect awl fhaped ftyle, crowned with 
a plane capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
large, ovate, woody capfuJe of five cells, con- 
taining many oblong comprefied imbricated 
feeds, with foliaceous wings. 

We know but of one fpecies, viz. 

S w i e T E n I A Mahagoni. 

MahaganyTreeS). Rifes with a woody trunk 
many feet high, with branches garni/hed with 
winged leaves, compofed of fix or eight pair of 
folioleson ftiort fbo:-ftalks; the flowers come 
out from the tides of the branches, and are fuc- 
ceeded by woody capfules opening in five cells at 
their bafe, containing imbricated winged feeds. 

The propagation of this tree is by feeds 
procured from abroad, which ihould be fown 
in fmall pots of light earth and plunged in a 
hot-bed, and when the plants are come up 
about two or three inches high, they ihould 
be carefully taken up and tranfpianted into 
other pots and plunged in the bark-bed, fhad- 
ing them until they are frefli rooted, and af- 
terwards managed as other ftove plants of the 
like nature. 

As this valuable tree cannot be cultivated in 
this country for economical purpofes, only a 
plant or two, as above, in our (loves for cu- 
riofity : great quantities of this wood in vaftly 
large blocks are imported from the Weft In- 
dies, &c. 

SYMPHYTUM, Comfrev. 

This genus of plants confifts of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, for variety in gardens and 
medicinal purpofes, having long flelhy roots 
fending up annual ftalks from half a yard to 
two or three leet high, adorned with oval and 
fpear-fhuped leaves, and terminated by mono- 
pcialous bcll-flinped flowers. 
Oafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charailen."] Calyx is upright, pentago- 
nal, five-parted at the brim, and permanent. 
Corolla is one bcll-ihupcd petal, with a 



veiyffiort tube, a tuhular ventricofe Jimb; 
divided at the brim into five obtufe reflexed 
fegments, having the chaps or opening armed 
with five fubulate rays connected in a cone. 
Stamina, five awl-fhaped filaments, placed 
alternately with the rays of the chaps of the 
corolla, and erect, acute antherse. Pistil- 
lum, four germina, fupporting a filiform: 
ftyle, crowned with a limple ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, none; four gibbous, acute pointed 
feeds lodged in the permanent calyx. 

There are three principal fpecies, one is an 
inhabitant of England, the other two are of 
foreign growth, and are all hardy plants. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Symphytum officinale. 

Common officinal Comfrey. 1 Hath long, thick, 
fleftiy, deeply-ftriking roots, black without 
and white within ; crowned with large, oval, 
fpear-fhaped r rough leaves; uprighr, thick, 
branchy, rough ftalks, two or three feet high, 
garnifhed with decurrent leaves, and termi- 
nated at top by bunches of drooping flowers, 
of different colours in the varieties, appearing 
in June and July. 

Varieties are,] Common white flowered— 
purple-flowered blue-flowered — yellow- 
flowered — red-flowered : but the white and 
purple are the moll common. 

It grows wild in England, efpecially the 
white-flowered fort, by ditch fides, and other 
humid fliady fituations ; but is fometimes kept 
in gardens for variety and medical ufes, the 
root being the ufeful part. 

2. Symphytum tuber of um. 
Tuberofe-rootcd German Comfrey.'] Hath a 

root compofed of many thick fle/hy tubers, 
fending up inclinated tough hairy ftalks a foot 
and a half high ; long, narrow, acute-pointed, 
rough, hairy leaves, alternate below, and op- 
pofite at top ; and the ftalks terminated by 
bunches of pale-yellow flowers, in June and 
July. — Grows naturally in Germany, France, 
and Spain. 

3. Symphytum orient ale. 

Oriental Comfrey.'] Hath a thick flefhy root; 
uprighr rough ftalks, half a yard or two feet 
high ; oval rough leaves, on (hort hairy foot- 
llalks, and the items terminated by drooping 
bunches of blue flowers, in March and April. 
It grows by river lides in the Eall, near Con- 
flam inoplc. 

.All thefc three fpecies arc of the herbaceous 
tribe, and perennial in root, but annual in 
leaf and llalk, which rile in Ipring, and pro- 
duce flowers and Iced the fame year ; the rirft 
and fecond fort in particular ripen plenty of 
feed; the other not always in perfection iu 
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Eriglan J : and foon after the feed is ripe, die 
(talks decay. 

As to their merit as garden plants, they 
may be employed in large herbaceous collec- 
tions, to incieafe the variety in the plcafure- 
ground ; and, the firft fort in particular. Sym- 
phytum ofi-cinc.ie may alfo be introduced 
in gardens as an officinal plant in medicine : 
all the three forts are very hardy, and will 
profper in ^any common foil and expofure ; 
but delight moll in (hady moift places ; plant- 
ing thole dcGgncd for variety thinly* in aflem- 
blage with other hardy perennials, and thofe 
intended for medical ut'es plant in beds or bor- 
ders together, in rows, two feet afunder. 
Meikzd of Propagation, tstc 

Their propagation is effected by feed, and 
by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — Sow it in fpring in a bed or bor- 
der of common earth, and rake it in: they 
will foou come up plentifully, and in autumn 
die plants will be fit to tranfplant where want- 
ed, in the manner above obferved. 

By parting the Roots. — This may be effect- 
ed with expedition, and abundance in autumn, 
or early ipring. Almoft every bit of the root 
will grow, planting them either in nurfery 
beds, or at once where they are to remain-; 
and they will foon multiply into large plants. 

SYRINGA, Lilac. 

Two noted deciduous flowering flirubs are 
comprifed in this genus, each comprehending 
feveral elegant varieties ; growing twelve or 
fifteen feet high, in the firft fpecies, the other 
but five or fix feet, of more (lender, ihrubby 
growth ; adorned with oval hcart-ihaped and 
fpear-fhaped fimple leaves, and large hunches 
of fmall, monopctalous, funnel- fhaped, odori- 
ferous flowers, of a very ornamental appear- 
ance. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Afonogy/tia. 

Charathrs.] Calyx is fmall, rttonopJiyU 
Ions, tubulated, four-parted at the brim, and 
permanent. Corolla is monopctalous, f'un- 
r.d-fhaped, with a long cylindrical tube, divi- 
ded above into four narrow rcvolutc frg- 
ments. Stamina, two very fliort filaments, 
with firall amheraj. Pistillum, an oblong 
gcrmcn, (lender, thread-like ftyle, and a thick 
bifid ftigma. Pericarpjum, an oblong, 
coniprefled, acuminated, bivalvous, hiloctilar 
r-apfulc, having a fmgle feed in each loculi, 
bc-in;; oblong, acuminated, and with a mem- 
branaceous border. 

There arc only two fpecies, which, and 
their varieties, are fine ornanifiital furniture 
for the fh rubbery compartments. Arc fup- 
pofed to lie natives of Pcrfia, but have been 



long in the Englif h gardens as eminent fiovtrer* 
ing 'fhrubs. 

The fpecies are, . 

I. Syringa vulgaris. 

Common Lilac] Rifcs with an upright 
fhrubby ftem, foon dividing into niany branch- 
es, and grows fifteen or twenty feet high ; 
garnifhed with oval-cordatcd, orheavt-fhaped 
leaves, placed oppofite ; and the flowers pro • 
duced at the. ends of the young fhoots, in 
large, erect, conical bunches, of different co- 
lours in the varieties, appearing in May. 

Varieties are,] White-flowered — blue- 
flowered— purple-flowered, or Scotch Lilac, 
— bloached-leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties have been long 
refidenis of our gardens, as elegant flowering 
fhrubs, to decorate the wildernefs and flirub- 
bery clumps ; are all fo very hardy as to 
grow almoft any where without trouble, ex- 
hibiting a very ornamental appearance, in the 
great profuiion of their flowers, which alfo 
imparts a very agreeable odour. 

SvRING A ifrjffff. 

Per/fan Lilac] Rifes with a (lender 
flirubby ftem, dividing into long, flender, 
flexible, brownifh branches, growing five or 
fix feet high, adorned with narrow, fpear*- 
fhaped, entire leaves, placed oppofite; and 
the young fhoots, terminated by long panicu- 
lated bunches of blueifh, and other coloured 
flowers in the varieties ; appearing the end of 
May, and beginning of June. 

Varieties are,] Common purple-flowered, 
— white-flowered — blue-flowered — laciniated, 
or cut-leaved Perfian Lilac, having the leaves 
deepiy cut into feveral fegments. All of 
which varieties of this fpecies, are mod: de- 
lightful flowering-fhrubs, and their flowers 
have an agreeable fragrance. 

Beth thefe fpecies of Lilac, and their vane- 
tics, are very hardy fhrubs, of the deciduous 
tribe ; and although originally inhabitants of 
Periia, grow freely in the open ground in any 
expofure, and refill: the fcvcreft.frofts.; having 
been many years in the Englilh gardens as 
ornamental flowering fhrubs; all the forts 
flowering profufely and ornamentally early 
in fummcr, each panicle of flowers being 
large and confpicuous, compofed of numer- 
ous florets, or feparate flowers, continuing 
near three weeks in beauty, and arc fuccccd- 
cd in the firft fpecies, and its varieties, by 
plenty of feed ; but the fecond fort rarely ripen 
any in England. 

As therefore thefe fine flirubs are hardy, 
and eafy of culture, they highly merit admit- 
tance into every pleafure-ground, large or 
fmall. 
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fmall," being excellently adapted both to em- 
(bellifh the premifes, and increafe the variety ; 
:and for which occafion they will fucceed in 
.any common foil and fituation, in fhrub- 1 
:beries, borders, &c. proper to alTemble with- 
other hardy flowering-fhrubs.; and the com-' 
■-moil Lilac alfo to plant feparately in any par- 
ticular compartment to ran up in full growth,, 
both for flowering confpicuoufly ornamental,. 
..and oecafionally to afford fliade tin fummer,' 
-near arbours, Sec. and both of which may be. 
obtained at the nurferies, in proper growth for 
vflowering, the firft year-of their transplantation.' 

They may be tranfplanted ahuoft any time 
•in open weather from October to March, in- 
any common foil and 'fituation, and from a. 
few plants of each fort they will foon abun- 
dantly increafe, the flock by fuckers, &c.j 
and as to culture, obferve of the Syringa vul- 
garis, or common Lilac, in particular, that 
as ir generally throws out numerous fuckers 
annually, they fhould be taken off according-; 
ly, otherwife .they will foon over-run the 
ground. near them, and run up in a .confufed 
.thicket round the mother plant. ; 
Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of both the fpecies, and: 
rtheir varieties, is moft eafily effected by fuck-, 
..ers and layers ; alfo by feed. But the firft fort, 
in particular, throws out numerous fuckers, and 
^produces alfo plenty of ripe feed for fowing. > 



"By 'Suckers.— -Numerous fuckers rife, an- 
nually from the roots, though generally more 
abundantly from .the fir-It than fecond fpecies ; 
and by which all the forts may be mod rea- 
dily propagated j taking them up any time 
from autumn till fpring in open weather, with 
roots to .each, and plant them in nurfery-rows 
two feet afunder, to remain for a year or two, 
or till wanted for final tranfplantation. — See 
Suckers. 

By Layers.— Layers of all the forts will 
readily grow, and form proper rooted plants 
in one year; chufing the young pliable fhoofs 
in autumn, and Jay them in the common 
way.; they will be well rooted -hy autumn 
following, and ready for planting off in nur- 
fery-rows ; as directed for the fuckers. 

By Seed.—Tht firft fpecies, and varieties, 
ripen plenty .of feed annually in autumn ; and 
by which all the varieties may be raifed, all of 
which are generally tolerably permanent, in 
retaining their difference from feed ; which 
fhould .be Town inO&ober or November, or in 
the fpring, in a bed of common earth, either 
broad-caff or in drills, and coyered half an 
inch deep ; they will come up . in the fpring.: 
and in fpring after the feedling .plants may be 
fet out ,in Jiurfery-rows two. feet afunder, and 
one diftant in the row, to have two or three 
rears growth, when-, hey will be fit for the 
lhrubbery. 
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TABERNjEMONTANA, a genus of 
plants, furni filing two woody exotics, for' 
Hie (love, and two hardy perennials for the 
•plcafurc-ground. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Jl'fcuogynia. 
OtaraiJcrs.'] Calyx, a final! pointed, con-; 
nivcnt, five-parted cup. Corolla, mono- 
petalous and funncl-fhapcd, the tube long and 
-cylindric, the border plain, and divided into 
five oblique blunt fegments, with five bifid 
glandular ncelaiium. Stamina, live very 
imall filaments, topped with connivent nnthciw. 
-Pi still um, two gennens ; fiyle avvl-lhapcd, 



crowned with an oblong headed ftigma. Pe- 
ricardium, two pointed, bellied follicules 
reflcxed horizontally, with two cells, contain- 
ing a number of ri'igofe, obtufc, oval-oblong 
feeds, jminerfed in a pulp. 

There are eleven fpecies belonging to this 
genus: thofe for our purpofe are, 

I. TakeRN/EMONTAna eitrifolia. 

Citron-leaved TabcrHatmo.] Rifcs with an 
upright woody Rem, fending out fcvcral cre£t 
branches, gamilhed with thick, oval, oppofitc 
leaves ; the flowers, which are fwect fcented, 
and of a bright yellow, come out from the 
7 E win»s 
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wings of the ftalks in glomerated umbels, and 
are fucceeded by two fwelling fruits filled 
with feeds, lying imbricated. 

2. Taber.Nj£Montana laitrifoUa. 
Laurel-leaved Tabernamo.] Rifes with a 

woody Rem, fending out many branches to- 
ward 'the top, garnifhed with blunt, oval, op- 
poiice leaves, about five inches long, and two 
and a half broad, (lauding on ihort foot- 
ftalks ; the flowers terminate the branches in 
roundilh bunches ; they are white and of an 
agreeable odour. 

Both thefe plants are tender, and require 
the affiftance of a ftove, and may be propa- 
gated by feeds or cuttings. By feeds fown 
earlvona hot-bed, and, when come up, trans- 
planted into pots of light earth, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, fhading and refrelhing them 
with water. 

The Herbaceous Set ts are, 

3. TaBERN-EMONTASA Jmfonia. 

Alternate-leaved Tabernamo.) With oval- 
lanceolate leaves, and a very fmooth herbace- 
ous ftalk. _ 

4. Tabern.e Montana angvftifolia. 
Narrozv- leaved Tabern<emo.~\ With linear 

fcattercd leaves, and an herbaceous pilofe 
ftalk. 

The two laft fpecies are hardy and peren- 
nial, the flowers are white and terminate the 
ftalks, and are propagated by off-fets from the 
roots in fpring or autumn. 

TAGETE5, African and French Mari- 
gold. 

This genus is compofed of noted herbace- 
ous tender annuals, of the flowery tribe, for 
adorning the pleafure-ground, in fummer ; they 
riling wuh large branchy ftems, and full heads, 
two or three feet high, ornamented with 
pinnated leaves, and all the ftems and branch- 
es crowned with large, compound, radiated 
flowers. 

Gal's and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Su- 
ttrfiua. 

Characters.'} Calyx is fimplc, mono- 
phyllous, peutagonous, and quinquedentcd. 
Corolla is compound and radiated, con- 
fifting of numerous tubular, quinqucfid, her- 
maphrodite florets in the dilk, and ligulatcd 
female florets in the radius, or circumference. 
Stamina, in the hermaphrodite florets, 
rive very thort filaments, with cylindric an- 
thers:. 'Pistillum, an oblong gcrmcn, 
filiform ftyle, having a bifid reflcxed ftigma. 
Pericardium, none; each floret fuccecded 
by a finglc linear comprcflcd feed, crowned by 
five acuminated, credt, unequal arifta:. 

There arc but three fpecies of Tagetes, two 



of which only are common to England, each 
comprehending many varieties ; all of them 
tender annuals, and generally require the aid of 
hot-beds, or flicker of glafTcs, &c. toraife and 
forward them at firft, planting them out af- 
terwards in the open ground to grow to per- 
fection-; which they attain in July and" Au- 
guft, producing a great profufion of flowers, 
joth lingles and doubles ; but the latter are 
confiderably the mod: ornamental, they grow- 
ing large, and full to the very centre, appearing 
both confpicuous and ornamental, for two or 
three months in autumn, having different- pro* 
perties in the refpective varieties, in refpecT: 
to plenitude, colour, and variegations; but 
have moftly a very difagreeable odour. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Tacetes srefta. 

Upright Mexican Tagetes, commonly called 
African Marigold."] Rifes with an erect, 
firm, fingle Item, branching erectly all around 
near a yard high; having large pinnated, 
light-green leaves, of many pair of narrow 
lobes ; and all the branches terminated by large, 
erect, compound, yellow flowers, one on each 
peduncle, exhibiting different properties in the 
varieties. 

Varieties are,] Lemon-coloured, or pale 
yellow-flowered African Deep yellow- 
flowered Orange-coloured Sweet- 

fcented Dwarf, Sec. All of which 

varieties furnilh both fingle and double flow- 
ers ; the doubles being large, full, and fwell- 
ing, rendered fo by difFeren tmodes of imple- 
tion, fuch as — Radiated doubles, rendered 
double by the impletion or multiplication of 
the plane florets of the radius. — Difcous 
doubles, rendered full by the elongation and 
lefs profound divifion of the hollow florets in 
the difk. — Fiftulous, or quilled doubles, having 
all the florets appearing fiftulous or hollow 
like a quill — Plane doubles, having all the 
florets plane or flat — Waved doubles, having 
all the florets waved — Common finglc flower- 
ercd, having plane florets in the radius, and nu- 
merous fmall tubular florets in the difk. 

All thefe varieties being fpecies of the Ta- 
gctes erecla, they rife with credt, firm ftalks 
and branches, as in the fpecific defcriptioni 
producing numerous flowers in regular fuc- 
ceflion, from June or July until October, fuc- 
cecded by abundance of feed in autumn. 

2. Taoetes patula. 

Spreading Mexican Tagetes, commonly called 
French Marigold.) Riles with fubdivided 
I'prcading ftalks and branches, two feet high; 
large pinnated decp-green leaves ; and at the 
(ides and ends of the branches numerous, mo- 
derately 
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tlerately large, compound, radiated flowers, 
yellow, crimfon, and variegated, in the dif- 
ferent varieties. 

. Varieties arc,] Pale yellow-flowered — Deep 
1 yellow-flowered — Golden yellow-flowered — 
Crimfon-coloured, velvety— Variegated crim- 
fon and yellow, confuting of many beautiful 
variegations in different varieties — Striped, 
crimfon, and yellow — And of each of which 
colours there are Single-flowered^— Double- 
flowered — Large-flowered — Small-flowered — 
Sweet-fcented, and dwarf French Marigold — 
All of which rife with fubdivided /talks, of 
very branchy fpreading growth, producing 
a great profufion of flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches, in fucceflion, from June 
or July, until November ; hut the double, 
the variegated, and the flxiped forts, are the 
mod beautiful ; likevvife fome of the variega- 
ted and frriped Angles are remarkably elegant 
in their variegations, and richnefs of colours ; 
all the forts producing great plenty of ripe feed 
in autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies of Tagetes, and all their 
numerous varieties, are herbaceous annuals, 
rifing from feed in fpring, obtain full growth 
in July, flower and produce feed in autumn, 
and wholly perifh, root and top, in October 
or November. 

They being natives originally of foreign 
warm countries, are confequently of fome- 
what tender quality here ; but have been long 
refidents of die European gardens, as orna- 
mental flowery plants ; raifing them annually 
from feed in fpring, generally in a hot-bed ; 
thence planted into the full ground, 8cc. in 
May or June, where they flourifli in great 
perfection, till killed by the froft. 

The flowers of both the fpecies and refpec- 
tivc varieties are large, and very confpicuous; 
but thofe of the firft fpecies, Tagetes erccla, 
are much the Iargcff ; and in all the forts they 
are univerfally compound and radiated, each 
flower being compofed of numerous fmallcr 
ones, all within one general calyx or cup ; 
which in their common iingle flute, the mid- 
dle or difk coniifts of many final) tubular her- 
maphrodite florets, and of many plain or fl.it- 
tongue-fliapcd female florets, forming the cir- 
cumference or radius : but in their multiplied 
flare, they arc rendered double by different 
impletions ; fomelimes by the tubular florets of 
the difk being enlarged, lengthened, and lei's 
divided at the brim ; and f'omctimcs the implc- 
tion is eflciSred by an incrcafc of the flat flo- 
lcts, in the ray or radius, multiplying inward, 
and fill the difk, to the total exclusion of the 
tubular florets; -and in fome varieties the im- 
pletion confifls wholly of plain florets; in 



others, they become wholly fiftular or quilled, 
as often obtain in fome varieties of the firft 
fpecies Tagetes creel a. 

The different varieties of each of thefe two 
fpecies, although apt to vary in their colours, 
doublenefs, and other peculiarities, will, with 
particular care in faving the feed of each re- 
fpective fort, from the very fineft full flowers 
and beff colours, remain tolerably permanent, 
and moflly produce the like kind of flowers in 
return. 

All the forts, confidered as ornamental 
plants, are eligible furniture for decorating • 
the borders, and other confpicuous compart- 
ments of the pleafure-ground ; alfo to plant 
in pots for moving occafionally, to adorn any 
particular compartment, in affemblage with 
other potted annuals : they will all grow free- 
ly in any common foil of a garden, and in an 
open expofure ; and exhibit a very confpicu- 
ous autumnal bloom, in long fucceflion ; and 
being properly difpofed in aiTemblage, will af- 
fect a very ornamental variety in the diverfity 
of the various forms and colourings ot the 
flowers, in the different varieties. 

They therefore being all of the annual tribe, • 
as we already obferved, that being raifed from 
feed fown - annually in the fpring, about- 
March or April, in a hot-bed, or warm bor- 
der, Sec. as hereafter directed, they will ar- 
rive to a proper fize for planting out towards 
the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June, when the weather will have become 
fettled or temperate enough to admit of their 
being planted any wherein the full ground, 
finally to remain to produce flowers and feed. 

They are all of very free growth, efpecially 
after being planted out finally in the full 
ground, where they require but very little 
culture. 

The firfl fpecies in particular, and varieties, 
as thev always grow firmly erect, both in flem 
and branches, require but very little trouble 
after their final tranfplantation. 

But the fecond fort, Tagetes patu/a, divides 
and fpreads out widely near the ground in a 
rambling manner ; it requires to be trimmed 
up at bottom to a Angle Hem. and its branches 
alio trimmed occaiionally, to prcl'ervc the 
head fomcwhat regular, and within, due 
bounds. 

Mtthtd of Propagation. 
As to the method' of propagation, they are 
raifed only from feed fown "every fpring in 
March or April, either in a hot-bed, to raife 
the plants to more early perfection, or in a 
warm border, about the middle or latter end 
of April, for a later bloom. 
By a Hotbed. — Towards the middle or lat- 
7 K 2 tcr 
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"*W end of March, or beginning of A\>rili you 
may fow force feed of each fort in any mode- 
rate hot-bed either alone, or with other an- 
nuals of fimilar temperament, fuch as China 
after, common balfamine,- marvel of Peru, 
chryfanthcmum, &c. See Annual 1 Slants. 
Having therefore a hot-bed ready* and fliel- 
tered with a frame and lights, or with hand- 
gtaffes, &c. or in defauk of either, arched 
aver with hoops, to be covered with mats on 
nights, which will fucceed tolerably, if not 
fown before- the beginning of April,- obferv- 
ing, in either method, the hot-bed being pro- 
perly earthed at top, rive or fix inches deep ; 
then fow the feed of each fpecics and refpec- 
tivc variety fcparace, cither in fhallow drills 
a quarter of an inch deep, or on the furface, 
and covered with light mould that depth; or 
mav be fown in pots, and plunged in the hot- 
bed'. 

They will foon come up, giving occafional 
waterings, and admit a large portion of free 
air to Urengthen the plants- as they advance; 
•which when about three or four inches high, 
prick a quantity of the belt upon another mo- 
derate hot-bed four or rive inches afunder, to 
have about three weeks- grow th or more to 
forward them as much as poffible ; affifting 
them with proper waterings, giving likewife 
occafional fhade from the fun till rooted, and 
pienty of free air daily ; another parcel of the 
fame feediings may, about the beginning or 
towards the middle of May, when the weather 
is fettled tolerably warm, be planted out into 
the full ground, taking opportunity of fhowery 
weather ; and plant them cither at once where 
they are to remain, or in nurfery-beds, in 
rows half a foot at leaft afunder ; being care- 
ful to give water directly, repeating it occa- 
lionally in dry weather, 'together with occa- 
fional lhade, where convenient, in funny 
days, till the plants are well looted aficfh. 
And when thole thus pricked out both in the 
hot-bed, and in the nurferv-beds in the open 
ground, have had three or four weeks growth, 
or till from fix or eight to ten or twelve inch- 
es high, they may be tranl'plantcd with bails 
of earth, without' hardly any check by their 
removal; or fome in the inula y-bed, in the 
full ground, may be permitted to Hand till 
they (how bloom fufficicnt to dilcovcr which 
?rc double and which hnglc-dovvered, and 
then tbufine only the bell fort* accordingly, 
removing them with a ball of earth about 
their roots as aforcfaid,. into the holders and 
pprs, or o:h<;r (darts intended : ohlcrving ol 
the wholy, in difpoling them in the borders, 
to phut then; ;.t I rum Vive at kafl to ten feci 
iliftaou: fiom one another, and dilltihutc the 



'different 1 forts fbas to-cffe& diverfitjjr watt- 
ing them directly,- and at- times till frefh > 
rooted. 

? Or, if intended to plant the whole imme- 
diately- out from the feed-bed into the borders,- 
; &c. finally to remain, as often practifed to 
fave time and trouble ; and that if you would 4 
'cultivate only the fineft forts, mav plant [wo* 
or three plants nearly clofc together in patches,- 
about the borders, the aforementioned cliftance, 
or in pots, Sec and as foon as they fhow their 
flowers large enough to judge of their proper- 
ties, may clear away the worft, and leave 
only one of the beft forts in each- patch, - or 
pot. 

Likewife, when intended to plant any ii>^ 
pots, to adorn fore courts, &c. always felect 
the very bed doubles of the fineft colours,, 
from among thofe which have been previous- 
ly pricked out in nurfery-beds, and 'remained'' 
to fhow bloom, tranfplanting them with balls- 
of earth into the pots, giving plenty of wa- 
ter, and place them -in a Ihady border, &c. till 
thev have taken good root;. then remove the 
pots of plants where- wanted. 

Railing .them in the open ground. — In de- 
fault of hot-beds, &c. may raife all the varieties 
of thefe plants in the full ground, but the feed 
muft not be fown before April, when, if con- 
venient to cover with mats, or glaffes, &c. of 
nights and cold weather, may low in the be- 
ginning of that month : otherwife not gene- 
rally till towards the middle : chufing fome 
warm rich border, fow the feed either in 
fhallow drills near half an inch deep, or all 
over the furface, and covered - thinly with 
earth, or raked in evenly ; ohferving, that if 
the place is defended with any fpare hand- 
glaffcs, or frames and lights, or even with 
hoop-arches for the fupport of mats, it will be 
of much advantage in affording (heifer in cold 
nights ; however, this fowing often fuccceds 
tolerably well without any covering, though, 
probably not come fo forward as thofe that 
have occafional flicker. 

When the plants thus raifed are from about" 
three to five or fix inches high, as formerly 
noticed in the hot-bed' culture, they (hould be 
planted out either finally into the borders, or, . 
if finall, planted in nurfery-beds for a little 
imc; then tranfplantcd where they arc to re- 
main, as before directed. 

As to future culture of all thefe plants, 
after being finally planted out, give occafional 
waterings tho f.ifi week or fortnight till they 
have taken tool,, as before adviied; and after 
being advanced in growth, place fome Oaken 
where needful to the ftrongeft large-headed 
plants, one Hake to each ; likewife trim off 
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&W ftraggling branches near the bottom; arid 
long ramblers of the top or headjufl to pre- 
serve a little regularity,- more particularly in 
the Tagetes 'patula, which is apt to ramble con- 
fideraMy. 

Thofe planted in pots will require cqnftant 
watering, three times a week at leaft-, er even 
every morning or evening in very dry- hot 
weather. , 

Saving: Seed of all the Sorts. 

As to faving, the feed of rhefe plants; they 
ripen abundance in September ;■ but it fhould 
be collected; only from the finefr double 
lowers, to preferve the refpective varieties 
in as true perfection as poflible, which, with- 
out this precaution, are apt to degenerate con-- 
fiderably; therefore gather only the prime 
large heads of feed ; which* after being i'pvead 
to dry properly, may either be beat or rubbed 
out, or retained in the heads ; putting the 
whole up in bags or- boxes till- fpring, for 
lowing. 

Always fave frefh feeds every year ; for 
thofe more than one year old rarelv grow. 
TAMARINDUS- 
Tamarind tree. 

It is a large elegant tree of Indian growth, 
adorned with fine pinnated leaves,- and hunches 
of tripetalous flowers; and is retained here in 
our ftoves for variety. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 

Chara£Utt.~\ Calyx, four plane, oval, acute 
leaves, coloured and deciduous. Corolla, 
three oval, plicated, equal, rifing, fpreading 
petals, the length of the calyx, with room for 
a fourth and loweft petal, &c. Stamina, 
three awl-fhaped, rifing filaments in the finus of 
the calyx, arched towards the corolla, and with 
oval incumbent anthera*. Pistillum, an 
oblong, pedicillated germen, awl-fhaped, rifing 
ftyle, and thickifh ftigma. Peu-icarpium, a 
long, comprefled, • unilocular pod, having a 
double bark, and contains generally three an- 
gular feeds. 

There is but one fpecics, viz-. 

T A M A R l N D V S hldicUS. 

Indian Tamarind ties. ] Rifes with a large 
trunk, dividing into a very branchy fpreading 
head, growing fifty or fixty feet high, covered 
with a brown bark;, long abruptly-pinnated 
leaves of fixtecn or eighteen pair of oval lobes, 
not terminated by an odd one; and at the 
axillas of the leaves lool'e bunches of rcddilh 
flowers, iticcccded by feed-potls full of an acid 
pulp, f in-rounding tlie feeds - y but do not ripen 
in England. - > _ 

The feed-pods of fhisttw arc the tamarinds 
itfcdin medicine, being of a pulpy acid nature, 
excellent to quench thnil, and allay lieauand 



are imported hither from the Weft and, Eaft 
Indies, preserved in fugar. 

This tree is a native of the Eafr and Weft 
Indies, alfo of ^Egypt and Arabia ; and from 
which countries; it. was firft introduced into 
the European' gardens for variety; where it- 
requires the conftanr protection of a ftove all- 
the year;, fo-mufl be kept always in pots, and' 
continued conftantly in that department, and J 
managed as the odrer Woody exotics of the- 
ftove collection. 

It is propagated by feeds obtained from-' 
abroad,, which fow in fpring, in pots of light- 
earth,, and plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed; 
in the ftove, &c. where they will readily come 
up; and when the feedlings are three or four 
inches high,- prick them out infeparate fmalL 
pots, giving water,-and plunge them againin* 
the hot-bed, repealing the waterings, and give 
occafional-fbadefrom the fun till frefh rooted:' 
andas the plants advance in growth, fhifc 
them into larger pots, and -keep them always- 
in the bark-flove. 

TAMARIX. 

Tamariflc-tree. 

Confifts of two hardy deciduous tree and 
fhruh kinds,for variety in the ihrubbery com-- 
partments,- garnifhed with narrow, finely-di- 
vided- leaves; and numerous- fmall pentapeta-- 
lous flowers in loofe fpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

Clafs and order, Fentandria Trigynta. 

CharaftersS] Calyx' is obtufe, divided into 
five obtufe, erect fegments, and permanent.- 
Corolla, five oval, concave, fpreading 
petals. Stamina, -five or ten capillary fila- 
ments, having roundifh anthera;. Pistil- 
lum, an acuminated germen, no fiyle, but 
three oblong feathery re volute ftigmas. Pe- 
RioarpiuM, an oblong acuminated trique- 
trous, trivalved, unilocular capfule, having nu- 
merous fmall downy feeds. 

There are only two fpecics in our gardens, 
the one fomcwhal of the tree kind, the other a 
fhrub, both deciduous hardy exotics, and re-- 
markable for one producing pentandrous, and- 
the other decandrous flowers; and both ot 
whirl) are very ornamental.. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Tamarix tallica. 

Frcnc^TmnariJk.] Grows- fourteen or fix- 
teen feet high, with flendcr fpreading irregular 
branches, covered with reddiih and brown 
bark; n.iirow, finely-divided leaves, having 
the indentures- imbricated, or lie over one 
another like fcales of fith ; and numerous 
fmall, pabvrcd. pentandrous flowers in loofe 
fpikes at the ends of the branches, 
a. Tamaiux gnmania. 

G: rman* 
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German Tamari/k.] Grows eight or ten feet 
high, branching erectly, covered with a yel- 
Jowiih bark ; fmall, divided, fcaly, light-E;reen 
leaves ; and numerous, larger decandrous 
flowers in loofe fpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

Both thefe fpecies of Tamarix begin flower- 
ing in July, and as they are produced nu- 
meroufly towards the ends of all the branches 
in large loofe fpikes, they appear very con- 
fpicuous and ornamental ; for though the 
flowers are feparately fmall, they are very 
numerous, and clofely placed in each fpike ; 
and which in the firtl fpecies have each but 
five (lamina, (pentandria), and in tiie fecond 
fpecies ten (tamina, (decandria), each flower 
fucceeded by oblong three-cornered capfuies, 
full of downy feed," rarely ripening in Eng- 
land. 

Thefe fhrubs are proper ornaments for de- 
corating the fhrubberv, and all hardy decidu- 
ous plantations ; as they exhibit a very con- 
fpicuous variety, both in their beautiful fo- 
liage, and fine fpikes of flowers. 

They will fucceed in almolr. any foil and 
fituarion; and may be had at the public 
nurferies -, and being in polfeffion of a few, 
may foon encreafe them plenteoufly as be- 
low. 

Method of Propagation. 

Thev are propagated molt readily by cut- 
tings; alfo occalionally by layers; though they 
generally grow very freely by cuttings. 

By Cuttings. — They will readily grow by 
cuttings of the young fhoots; and the proper 
feafon for planting them is either in autumn, 
any time in October or November ; or in the 
fpring, in February or March, in open weather; 
chuling therefore a quantity of cuttings, young 
fhoots of the year, and plant them in a ihady 
border, or any moift ground, in rows a foot 
afunder, they will be well rooted by the fol- 
lowing autumn ; when, if ueccfTary, they may 
be tranfplantcd in wider rows, a:ui in two or 
three years they will be ready for the fhrub 
berv. " 

By Layers.— The young fhoots arc the pro- 
per parts to lay, and the autumn or early part 
of winter is the feafon for laying them; 
which perform by flit-laying, and let them 
remain a vcar; then examine them, and 
plant off Inch as are rooted in nurfery rows 
till wanted. 

They may alfo be raifed from feed fown 
in a moift border as foon as it can be ob- 
tained. 

TAMILS. 

Black Briony. 

'L'wo hardy, herbaceous, climbing pcrcn- 
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nials, are the principal fpecies in this genus, 
foraetimes raifed for variety in the pleafure- 
grouud, and for medical ufes ; are volubilate 
climbers, riling by fupport many feet high, 
garnilhed with heart-fhaped and trifid leaves, 
and bunches of apetalous- dicecious male and 
female flowers of no beauty. 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Hexandria, 
Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, the males having 
a fix-leaved cup, and the females a mono- 
phyllous one divided into fix parts. Co- 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, fix Ample 
filaments in the males, with ere£t anthers. 
Pistillum, in the female flowers, an ob- 
long germen under the calyx, cyiindric ftyle, 
having three reflexed cmarginated ftigmas. 
Pericarpiu.m, an oval trilocular bacca, 
having two globular feeds. 

There are but two fpecies, one an inhabi- 
tant of England, Sec. among hedges and bulli- 
es, and the other of the ifland Crete ; are both 
large flelhy-rooted plants, perennial in root, 
but with annual (talks. 

1. TAMUS communis. 

Common Black Briony."] Hath a very large, 
thick, flefhy root, covered with a blackifli- 
brown (kin, fending up long, twining-climb- 
ing flalks, winding round any fupport ten or 
twelve feet high ; heart-fhaped, undivided, 
fmooth leaves ; and long bunches of white 
flowers from the fides of the (talks, fucceeded 
by oval red berries. 

It grows wild under hedges, &c. in Eng- 
land, but is fometimes admitted in gardens 
as a climber for variety ; and is cltecmed of 
great efficacy in medicine. 

2. T AM lis crctica. 

Cretan Black Briony.] Hath a large, flefhy 
root, twining-climbing flalks, mounting by 
fupport ten or twelve feet high ; trifid, or 
thrce-lobcd leaves; and bunches of whitifh 
flowers at the fides of the branches, fucceeded 
by red berries. 

Both the fpecies flower in June and Tuly ; 
the flowers arc fmall, and without petals; 
and are fucceeded in the female plants by ber- 
ries ripening to a red colour in Auguft ; each 
having two feeds. Sec the Charaflers. 

They are both hardy perennials that arc 
abiding in root, producing new (talks annu- 
ally in fpring^, will grow any where in the 
full ground under fhrubs and bullies ; and a 
few of each fort may be introduced in the 
heib.Kxous collection for variety and observa- 
tion, in thickets, woods, and wiklcrncfs plan- 
tations, among other climbers ; and may he 
there raifed both from feed and roots, planted 
at once, where they arc to remain near the 
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fhrubs and bufhes, and fuffered to run and 
climb over their branches, and any adjacent 
fupport. 

Some may alfo be cultivated in any by 
place for medical ufe, particularly 1 the firft 
fort, as being the moft common and the moft 
eafily obtained, either the feed to fow, or roots 
to plant, as below. 

Both the fpecies are eafily propagated by 
feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.— -The berries ripen in autumn, 
■which fliould be fown foon after, that they 
may more certainly grow the firft fpring. 
Sowing fome at once where they are to re- 
main, in patches between fhrubs, &cc. four or 
five feeds in a place half an inch deep ; others 
may be fown in beds, either to remain, or for 
tranfplantation. 

By parting die Roots. — The old roots of- 
ten furnifh off-fets, which fhould be flipped off 
early in autumn or fpring, and planted at 
once where they are to remain. 

TAN, or Tanner's Bark, for making 
hot-beds, called bark-beds. 

Tanner's Bark, commonly called fimply 
Tan or Bark, is the Bark of the oak-tree, 
peeled therefrom when felled in the woods 
for timber, of which' there are generally great 
falls made every fpring, when all the bark is 
detached for the tanner's ufe in tanning of 
leather, being previoufly chopped or ground 
to pieces ; and, after being ufed for that pur- 
■pofe, and caft out of the tan-vats, becomes a 
valuable material in gardening, for making 
thofe kinds of hot-beds commonly called 
bark-beds, which are confiderably the moft 
effectual hot-beds in ufe, for the culture of 
moft kinds of tender exotics, that require aid 
of artificial heat in this climate all the year in 
ftoves, &c. being generally made in an oblong 
pit or cavity fix or eight feet wide, and three 
deep, the length at pleafurc (lee Bark-Bed 
and Stove) ; and the hot-bed being, in fub- 
ftancc, the width and depth, &c. as above, it 
produces a very fubftantial, though moderate, 
uniform, and durable heat, not fo apt as dung 
hot-beds to heat vehemently, and endanger 
burning the plants, nor fend up a noxious 
fteam ; and the heat is of three times longer 
duration, and more eafily managed ; for a 
Bark hot-bed will fupport its heat near a 
year, with the aififtancc of a little frcfli Tan 
added every three or four months, forking up 
the old and new together each time. See 
Bark-Bed and Stove, ike. 

Therefore this valuable material, Tan or 
Bark, for the purpofo of making hot-beds, is 
the caft-off Tan of the tan-yards ; which,! 
however, they prefcrve in ft ore with the ut-J 



moft care for fale to the gardeners, -being 
careful to have that which is tolerably frefh 
out of the tan-vats, and that of proper quality, 
for there are different forts, fome being chop- 
ped or ground moderately large, fome mid- 
dling, and fome cut very fmall, to make it go 
the farther for particular purpofes of tanning, 
though not near fo proper for the gardener's 
purpofe as the middling or larger fore ; but 
the largeft of all heats the moft violently,, the 
middling more moderate and durable, and the 
fmall fort foon becomes earthy, and declines 
its heat ; fo that the middling Tan is preferable 
for general ufe: however, as there is now 
fuch an univerfal demand for this article, the 
defired fort is not always to be readily obtain- 
ed ; therefore, we are often obliged to put up 
with a mixture of all forts. 

But for the particulars refpecting the choice 
and preparation of the Tan or Bark, and 
method of forming it into a hot-bed, and 
management thereof, fee Bark-Bed, Bark- 
Pit, Forcing-Frame, and Stove. 
TANACETUM. 
Tanfey. 

This genus comprifes herbaceous and fh rub- 
by perennials for the kitchen-garden, plea- 
fure-ground, and green-houfe collections, all 
of upright growth, from two or three to eight 
or ten feet high, garnifhed with bipinnated, 
pinnated, and entire leaves,, in the different 
fpecies ; and the branches terminated by nu- 
merous compound flowers, in umbellate and 
corymbous bunches. 

Clafs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia 5a- 
perflua. 

Characters.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a hemifpherical, imbricated general 
cup. Corolla, numerous tubular, quin- 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the diflc, 
and trifid female florets in the radius. Sta- 
mina, five fliort capillary filaments, with 
cylindric antheraj, in the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets. Pistillum, an oblong germen, flen- 
der flyle, having in the hermaphrodites a bifid 
revolute ftigma, and two redcxed Aigmas in 
the females. PericArpium, none ; a Angle 
feed in each floret, placed on the convex naked 
receptacle. 

There are many fpecies of Tanaectum, 
though not above fix or feven eflecmed for 
culture in our gardens ; three of which are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials for the full 
ground, and four are of flirubby growth for 
the grccn-houfc. 

Hardy herbaceous kinds. 
Under this head is comprifed the common 
Tanfey with varieties, Coftmary or Alccoalt, 
and Siberian Tanfey ; all hardy, 'fibrous-rooted 
perennials,. 
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perennials, abiding in root, but with {talks' 
riling every fpring and decaying in autumn. 

I. Tanacetum vulgar c. 

Common Garden Tanfey:] Hath a fibrous, 
tough, creeping root ; large, bipinnated, cut, 
fcrrated leaves, of a fVrong agreeable odour; 
and upright, channeled italics, branching 
eiectly, two or three feet high ; all crowned 
with umbels of yellow flowers in July and 
Auguft. 

Farietics.] Common plane-leaved Tanfey, 
— Curled-leaved.— Variegated-leaved,— Scen't- 
lefs Tanfey. 

The common fort grows wild in England, 
&c. by road fides, and on the borders of helds, 
and fides of banks, £cc. but which, and its va- 
rieties, have been long employed in our gar- 
dens, both as culinary and medical herbs ; 
and, fometimes as ornamental plants : but for 
Jatter purpofe the curled-leaved and variegat- 
ed forts merit the moft refpeS ; the curled, 
fort in particular having very large thick 
leaves, moft beautifully curled, appearing 
double as it were, and is of a heightened 
grateful fragrance ; which, therefore, together 
with the variegated fort, demand a place in 
every ornamental collection, where they will, 
exhibit a very conspicuous diverfity. 

However this herb, for its ceconomical ufes: 
•in the kitchen and medicine, merits culture in 
every garden, the leaves being fometimes ufed 
in fallads while young and lender in the fpring, 
and for making Tanfey-cakes, puddings, &c. 
and the leaves, feeds, and flowers, are faid to 
be a certain remedy to deftroy worms jn the 
human body. 

This herb, therefore, merits culture in 
every kitchen-garden, planting flips of the 
Toot in beds, in rows a fuot afunder, where 
it will abide many years. ; 

2. Tanacetum Balfamtta. 
Balfamita Major, commonly called Coftmary 

■or Alecoajl] Hath a thick,' Unrated, flelhy, 
creeping root; oval, entire, fcrrated leaves,' 
upright, round, branchy ftalks, a yard high., 
and the ftalks and brandies terminated by co-, 
rymbous bunches of dccp-yellow flowers in 
Auguft. 

It is an odoriferous plant, formerly in much 
cfteem both as a culinary and medical herb, 
and as fuch is (till cultivated in fomc kitchen 
gardens, planted as the common Tanfey. 

3. Tanacetum ftberivum. 
Siberian Tanfey.] Hath a thick, fibrous. 

creeping root ; pinnated leaves, having very 
narrow toliola or pinna, ending in two or 
three points ; upright branchy ftalks two feet 
high ; and at the axillas and termination of the 



ftalks, fmooth, corymbofe bunches of yellow 
flowers, in June and July. 

All thefe hcrhaceous kinds are durable iu 
root, but . annual in leaf and ftalk. 

Tender fJtrubby kinds for the green-houfe. 
Confifts of four ftirubby fpecies, moftly 
evergreens, originally from /Ethiopia in Afri- 
ca, and require the (belter of a green-houfe 
here in winter : they rife with ftirubby ftems 
and branches from three or four to eight or 
ten feet high ; .ornamented with pinnated and 
pinnatifid leaves, and bunches of yellow, com- 
pound flowers at the end of the branches. 

4. T an acetum fujfruticofum. 
Under-fJmtbby Ethiopian Tanfey.] Rifes 

with under-ihrubby branching ftems, three or 
four feet high, -pinnated multilid leaves, of 
many very narrow lobes, fub-divided into 
acute parts, and roundifh bunches of bright- 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. 

5. Tanacetum frutefcens. 
Shrubby African Tanfey.] Rifes with a 

woody firm ftem, branching fix or eight feet 
high ; pinnatifid leaves, with fpear-fhaped obr 
tufe entire fegments or lobes ; and roundifh 
bunches of lulphur-coloured flowers at tht 
ends of the branches. 

6. Tanacetum cr'uhmifoliim. 
Samphire-leaved Shrubby Tanfey.] Rifes 

with a ftirubby ftem, branching five or fix 
feet high.; pinnated leaves, with very narrow 
entire lobes, remote from one another, and 
corymbofe bunches of yellow flowers at the 
ends of the branches. 

7. Tanacetum flabelliforme. 
Fan-Jltaped Jhrubby Tanfey.] Rifes with a. 

ftirubby ftem and branches three feet highi 
garniftied with deltoid, fawed. leaves, and yel- 
low flowers io a corymbous, terminating the 
branches. 

Ail thefc feven fpecies of Tanacetum, both 
herbaceous and ftirubby kinds, flower very 
abundantly every fummer, though not all 
cftccmcd ornamental ; hut the ftirubby kinds 
in particular moft of all : the flowers of all 
the forts arc feparatcly fmallifti, but being col« 
Icclcd into numerous large umbellate and co- 
rymbofe bunches at the top of the ftalks and 
branches, appear very confpicuous ; and be- 
ing compound, each main flower is compofed 
of many fmallcr ones, all within one general 
cup, and arc furcccdcd by plenty of ri|>c 
Iced in autumn, more efpccially the herbace- 
ous kindc. 

The three herbaceous Tanacctums arc very 
haidy fibrous-rooted perennials, that prol'per 
in almoft any foil and fituation, and are of 
great duration in root, which alio creeps and 
Jj Meads 
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ifpreads very confiderably; by which the plants, 
.spropagated abundantly, and increafmg into 
-large bunches, require trimming or cutting 
.in all round occafionally,* to keep them within 
moderate bounds, efpecially the common Tan- 
,fey, and varieties. The two firft fpecies in 
•particular, are the moft common in England, 
.and are cultivated in kitchen-gardens as culi- 
nary aromatic herbs ; but more commonly the 
'Tahacetum vulgare; planting -flips of the root 
.of each fort in autumn or fpiing, in rows a 
foot afunder. They may alfo be all employ- 
ed to diverfify the compartments of the plea- 
fure-ground, among - other large herbaceous 
perennials. 

And as to culture of thefe herbaceous kinds, 
■it confifts principally in keeping them free 
•from weeds, and cutting down the decayed 
:ftalks annually in autumn; and as the roots 
increafe -fa-ft -into large bunches, fpreading 
widely round, they require cutting in, or to 
be flipped occafionally, which otherwife are 
apt to- over-run the ground; and to dig be- 
tween: the 'plants annually, in common with 
other fuch-Like perennials. 

The four ihrubby Tanacetums being exotics 
■.from hot countries in Africa, are fomewhat 
tender here,'but they only require ihelter from- 
iroft ; fo muft always be kept in pots, and de- 
-.pofited among the green-houfe plants, and 
treated as other fhrubby exotics of that col- 
Jedlion ; in which they will -effect a very* 
agreeable variety at all times of the year, but 
-•more particularly all fummer and autumn, 
when in 'flower. They generally begin flow- 
ering the early part of fummer, and continue 
moftly till the end of autumn ; but at e rarely 
Succeeded by good ripe feeds in England. 
Propagation of .all the forts. 
Herbaceous kinds. — All the herbaceous fpe-- 
■>cies are propagated plentifully by parting the 
•Toots ; alfo by feed. 

By parting the Hoots. — All thefe forts mul-i 
<tiply exceedingly by the root, which -is the 
moft expeditious and ready method of propa- 
!giiting them.; and .is performed by flipping 
or dividing the roots into flips, in autumn or 
winter, when the (talks arc decayed.; or early 
in fprirtg, before new flalks flioot forth, plant- 
ing the flips at once where they arc to remain ; 
thofe for the kitchen-garden, fuch as the com- 
mon Tanfey, tec. plant in any bed or border 
a foot and a half afunder ; and thofe intended 
for variety in the pleal'iirc-ground, difpofe 
■fingly here and there, at eligible diftances, to 
.effect a proper divcrlity.. 

JJy Seed. —Plenty of feed may be faved in' 
autumn, which being fown in fpriug follow- 
ing, in beds of light canl), broad-can and 



raked in, they will foon eome up, and in 
July the plants will be fittto prick out in beds, 
in rows a foot afunder ; fome to remain, and 
others to be tranfplanted in autumn, where 
required. 

Shrubby hinds. — All the four fhrubby forts 
are eafily propagated by cuttings of the 
branches. 

The cuttings may be planted any time iri 
fpring and fummer, chufing the young and 
moll: robuft /hoots, which cut off in propor- 
tionable lengths.; and if early in fpring, Sec. 
may plant rhem in pots of good earth, {eve- 
mi in each, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 
where. they will be rooted, and -fit for potting 
ofFfeparately in fix weeks ; or, if in fummer, 
the young flioots may be planted in the full 
ground, in a ihady border, or where they 
may be fliaded with mats from the fun ; or 
planted in pots,' and placed in the (hade, or - 
rather under a garden frame, &c. and (haded 
occafionally.; in all of which methods giving 
plenty of water, they will readily take root.; 
but thofe in the hot-bed will be forwarded: : 
they however will all be well rooted the fame 
fea: ("on, and fliould then be tranfplanted in 
feparate pots, then managed as other flirubby 
green-houfe plants. See (SrvEEn-hquse 
Plants. 
TARCHOMANTHUS. 
Shrubby African Flea-bane. 
It is .a Ihrubby ever-green exotic of ^Ethi- 
opia, for the green-houle colle&ion.; adorned 
with oval leaves, and compound flowers. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejze Polygamia uE- 
qualis. 

Ckaraclers.^ Calyk, a-compound flower, 
having a monpphylJous, top-fhaped, feptem- 
fid, coloured, permanent cup. Corolla* 
the compound lower is uniform, of many 
funneWhaped, quinquedented, hermaphrodite 
florets. Stamina, five ihort filaments, with 
cylindiic antherae longer than the corolla. 
PistriLLUM, an oblong germen, a ftyle dou- 
ble the length of the flower, and two gaping 
ftigmas. -Pericardium, none.; afinglefecd 
in each floret, covered with down, .ripening 
in the permanent calvx. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 
Tarc hon a nt HU« camphoratus, 
Camphire-fcentedjliritbby African Flea-bans. J 
Rifcs with an upright woody Hem, branching 
out towards the top, ten or twelve feet high ; ob- 
long-oval, 'downy 'leaves, while underneath ; 
and purple-violet flowers, in (pikes at the ends 
of the branches. 

It begins flowering about September, uk3 
continues a fucceflion of flowers fcrcral 
months, but docs not ripen feeds in Eii2lanJ» 
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It Is an ever-green exotic from Africa, but 
has been long introduced into our gardens for 
variety as a green-houfe plant, as it requires 
fheiter uvwinter ; rauft therefore be always 
cultivated in pots, and managed as other 
Ihrubby exotics of this collection. See Green- 
house Plants. 

The propagation of this plant is eafily ef- 
fected by cuttings planted in fpring or early 
part of fummer, in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, giving occafional fhade and water ; they 
will foon emit roots the fame year, and be fit 
to pot off feparately in two or three months. 
Or cuttings planted in May and June, in beds 
of common earth, or in pots, and fhaded with 
mats or oiled paper fhelters, or covered with 
hand-glaffes, and (haded and watered ; they 
will alio firikc root : obferving in either cafe, 
that when tolerably rooted towards autumn, 
they fhouid be potted off feparately, and ma- 
naged as the other green-houfe plants. 

TAXUS. 

Yew-tree. 

It is a famous hardy ever-green tree, of 
fiately fpreading growth ; a native of Eng- 
land, and rnoft parts of Europe ; and an old 
inhabitant of rnoft European gardens, em- 
ployed principally for ornamental and ufeful 
hedge-work, and detached trained figures; 
and occauonally as a rural ftandard tree for or- 
namental and amber plantations, in its natu- 
ral growth; but has been more univerfally 
cultivated for hedges, and various detached 
formal devices ; as it branches out numerouf- 
ly and clofe to the very bottom, having all 
the branches very clofely garnifhed with fmall, 
narrow, ever-green leaves, as to render it re- 
markably, well adapted for training into any 
fort of hedges, and detached figures, &c. hence 
this tree was cultivated in great abundance for 

that purpofe in ancient gardening. Sec 

Hedges, Pleasure-Ground, &c. 

Clafs and order, Diascia Monadelphia. 

Chaiaficrs.] Calyx, maleand female flow- 
ers apart, on leparate trees, having no calyx ; 
but a germ or bud, like a four-leaved cup. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, numerous 
filaments in the males, coalefcc in a column 
below, crowned with pcltatcd deprcfled an- 
thera:, having obtul'c octorid margins, and 
open on each fide the bafe, difcharging the 
farina or pollen. Pistillum, in the females, 
an oval, acuminated gcrmen, no ftyle, but an 
axutc fiigina. Pericarpium, a frnall fuc- 
cuient red.berry, fuccccds the female flowers, 
lengthened below, and globular, at top, cover- 
ed by a proper coat below ; and includes one 
oval feed, prominent beyond the berry. 



There are fcvcral fpecies, but not more than 
one common in Europe, which is, 

1. Tax us baccata. 

(Berry-bearing Taxus) — or Common few- 
tree.] Rifes with an upright trunk, and very 
branchy fpreading head, thirty or forty feet 
high or more, very clofely garnifhed with 
fmall, narrow, ftiff, dark-green leaves, grow- 
ing near together, and very fmall, apetalous, 
ycllowifh flowers, male and female, on dif- 
ferent trees, in clutters, at the fides of the 
branches, fucceeded by fmall, red, pulpy juicy 
berries, containing the feed, ripe in autumn. 

The following is alfo retained in fome gar- 
dens for variety, both in the fhrubbery and in 
the green-houfe collection. 

Varieties.'] With very lhort leaves — Broad 
(bining-leaved — Striped or variegated-leaved. 

2. Taxus nucif era. 

Nut-bearing Japanefe Yew-tree.] Having 
narrow fliff-leaves placed remote, or at a di- 
ftance from one another. 

The Yew, in all its varieties, is of the dioe- 
cious clafs, bearing male and female flowers, 
moftly on feparate trees ; flowering generally 
in Mrrch, but the flowers make an inconfi- 
derable appearance, and are fucceeded in the 
females by great plenty of ripe berries, ferv- 
ing as food for birds, and to fow for the work, 
of propagation ; as by the berries or. feed only 
the tree is generally raifed, effected in great 
abundance in a bed of common earth, as di- 
rected under the article of their Propagation. 

This tree, Common Yew, and varieties, 
are very hardy ever- greens, whofc verdure af~ 
fumes a dark melancholy hue, of a malignant 
nature : are all hardy enough to profper in 
any common foil, even often in the rnoft bar-, 
ren, cold fituations, as may be obferved in 
many parts of England, where the tree grows 
naturally, arriving to a large fize, fit to fell 
for timber; which being of a very hard dura- 
ble nature, is valuable for many ufeful pur- 
pofes : and it is by fome affirmed, that bed- 
(leads made of Yew, will not be approached 
by bugs. 

But in refpect, however, to its merit in 
gardening, it may be employed various ways 
as an ornamental cvcr-grccn ; alfo as a forcfr, 
tree, both for ornament and ufc, as before ob- 
ferved. Formerly it was greatly employed 
for hedges, and detached trained figures, in 
various ornamental forms, inplcafurc-grounds;, 
but now 1'cldom ufed in England for thefc pur- 
pofes, fiucc all formal works of that nature 
arc moflly banifhed our gardens, and inllcad 
thereof it is employed in its natural Hate, in 
fhrubbcries,.aiid other ornamental plantations,. 

... mind- 
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principally of the ever-green tribe ; being there' 
permitted to affume its natural growth, in 
common with other rural trees and flirubs; 
fometimes alfo planted as detached ftandards, 
in extenfive diftant opens of grafs ground, in 
parks and fides of hills, &c. for variety, and 
fuffered to grow in the order of nature ; like- 
wife is very proper to be introduced as a foreft 
tree in timber plantations, of the ever-green 
kind particularly (fee Forest-Trees and 
Plantations) ; and for hedge-work, where 
any internal hedges are required, either for 
ornament or (belter, no tree is better calcu- 
lated, or fo proper in many cafes, it forming 
the clofeft, even, moderate-growing hedge of 
any tree of the ever-green collection. It is 
alio peculiarly calculated for training into any 
formal or fancy figure, both in hedge-work, 
and as detached objects, for, by reafon of its 
branches and leaves growing exceedingly clofe, 
and (hooting very moderate and regular, they 
may be readily trained, by clipping, into any 
form : and as a hedge for fhelter in nurfery- 

§ rounds, &'c. to defend the more tender or 
elicate young plants, a Yew hedge is well 
adapted.' But as an outward hedge for a 
fence, it is not fo well calculated as a holly 
or hawthorn hedge. See Hedges. 

For all of the' above purpofes may this not- 
ed tree be moft eafily trained, and for which 
it fhould be proceeded with accordingly, in its 
minor growth in the nurfery ; that if for hedges 
or any fancy figures, fufFer the plants to branch 
away immediately from the very bottom, and 
cut them with garden (hears once or twice 
every fummer, to form them for the purpofes 
intended ; and if defigned for the fhrubbery 
and other rural plantations, prune them up a 
little at bottom to a fingle (lem, and fufFer the 
head to branch out on all fides and top dif- 
fufively ; likewife, if for larger detached 
ftandards, trim up the Items gradually to ele- 
vate them in proportion; and encourage the 
head to branch out, and fprcad its branches 
widely around according to nature. 

Yew hedges, and detached fancy figures, 
were in fo great repute formerly, when no- 
thing but uniform defigns in gardening pre- 
vailed, that, in plcafurc-grounds particularly, 
moft of the divifions or quarters were fur- 
rounded with thefc fort of hedges, &c. fo a> 
in a manner to Unit out all other trees, flirubs. 
and flowers, from the fight of pcrfons in the 
adjacent walks ; and nothing hardly hut Yew 
hedges were to be feen on every lidc : hcnci 
many fuch gardens being, in a manlier, del 
titute of variety and entertainment, thefc ami 
other fimilar hedge-work, becoming in almofl 
general difrcputc, were rooted out by degrees, 



and the gardens laid out in more open rural 
defigns, in imitation of nature, exhibiting all 
the various plants to open view, from the con- 
tiguous walks and lawns. So that in modern 
defigns, hardly any Yew hedges are admitted 
by way of ornament, or otherwife ; or even 
fo much as a fingle detached Yew, trained in 
any uniform manner. However, fometimes, 
in extenfive grounds, Yew hedges, and other 
formal Yew figures, were fo judicioufly ar- 
ranged, and trained, as to exhibit an ornamen- 
tal appearance at firft entrance, efpeciallv 
where they were not too prevalent; though 
fhould be introduced with great moderation 
and caution in the internal diftricts, not to 
obftruct the profpect, or fhut out from fight 
the view of any deferable object within the 
garden. 

But Yew trees, in their natural growth, are 
eligible to introduce in any large decorative 
plantations to increafe the variety: though 
fome perfons reject, the Yew, on account of 
the gloomy mournful afpect of its verdure, 
and poifonous quality ; others again admire it 
for its folemn appearance, whiclreffects a re- 
markably good contraft with the other more 
lively evergreens; and as to its baneful effects, 
it is certain the leaves are of a poifonous 
nature, and it is faid was formerly ufed in 
compounding poifons. Hence fome authors 
have difHnguifhed this tree by the name, of 
T/axus Uthifera, the death- bringing Yew; 
and hereby, fay they, it is looked on as a 
fymbol of mortality, and for that reafon plant- 
ed in church-yards to remind people of their 
approaching fate. It is certain that many ac- 
cidents have happened to cattle, both horfes 
and cows, by eating the leaves and young 
fhoots of Yew, efpecially the clippings of 
Yew hedges, which, when they have lain in 
the fun a day or two, and half dried, fome 
cattle, particularly cows, will fometimes eat 
them very greedily ; fo that every one ought 
to be remarkably careful either to burn the 
clippings of thefe trees, or put them quite out 
of the way of cattle, and not carelefly caft 
them over the wall or hedge, into lanes, high- 
ways, or on rubbifh heaps, where cattle fre- 
quently come. 

Young plantablc Yews for all the fore- 
mentioned purpofes may be procured at moft 
of the public nurfcry-grounds, at a moderate 
rate ; or may eafily raife them abundantly 
from feed, of a competent fize, in a few years, 
for final tranfplantation ; i. e. from two or 
three to five or fix feet high; though this tree 
may be removed occalionally at (even or eight 
feet height, if required, to form an immediate 
high hedge, &c. for the root being remarka- 
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Blv fibrous, the earth adheres clofe m a lump, 
fo as to admit of removing large plants readily 
with a ball, to the places allotted them ; fup- 
piving them with due waterings. 

Method of Propagation, &c. _ 

The propagation of this tree is effedted 
principally bv feed, which ripen plentcoufly 
in autumn, and may be fown in any bed or 
border in the open ground, either as loon as 
ripe, or in fpring. it may alfo be propagated 
by hirers and cuttings. 

Bv'Sced.— It is moft advifeble to raife the 
principal fupply from feed ; which if fown in 
autumn it will expedite the germination fofar, 
ns fomc pan will rife the fpring following ; 
but if not fown till fpring,. they. generally all 
• cn iin in the ground till - the lecond year be- 
fore thev come up, though if the feeds or ber- 
ries are preferred in earth or land till Ipnng, 
then fown, the* will all rife together in equal 
erowth, more plentiful- and regular than the 
autumn fowings: however, every one may fuit 
their own convenience or inclination,- in the 
:ime.of lowing ;- and having therefore procur- 
ed a due quantity of the Yew berries, diverted 
of the pulp or mucilage, fow- them in beds of 
light earth, either in fhallow drills, or Matter- 
ed over the furface of the bed, and covered 
near an inch deep with light mould, , out of 
the alleys, or elfewhere. Being thus fown, 
no farther care is required but keeping the 
beds clean from weeds, both before and .after 
the plants come up; giving alfo occafional 
waterings in dry weather, in fpring and fum- 
mer which will forward and ftrengthen the 
Icedlings-in. their growth .- continuing this care 
of occafional waterings and weeding, let the 
feedlings have two years growth in the feed- 
bed; then in autumn or . fpring prepare fome 
ground into four.fcer-wide beds, and here 
plant them out in nurfery rows, a foot afun- 
der, to remain, two,, diree, or- four years; 
when . fome may cither be planted out finally 
for hedges,, if required; others m the- nurfery 
quarters, in rows, two or three feet afunder, 
and there trained for the purpofes they are in- 
tended, according to the hints before given. 

After. growing in the nurfery till they ob- 
tain from half a yard'to four or five feet fea- 
ture they may be finally tranfplanted in au- 
tumn or . fpring, for their intended purpofes ; 
they will rife with a large fprcud of roots, and 
fomctimcs with good balls of earth, if thought 
ncccffiiry in tranlplanting any of arge growth; 
aud Ihould be planted in their allotted places, 
as foon after removal, as. poffible, giving each 
plant a good watering. . 

As to future culture, thofe to be trained in 
hedges, &c. muft be clipped or flioio aiwu- 
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ally, once or twice in the fummer (fee* 
Hedges); and thofe in flirubbcries,- and; 
other rural plantations,- require only fome of. 
the lower branches pruned up occalionally to- 
a fingle Item ; but permit the head generally.' 
to fpread agreeably to its natural mode of 
growth, except juffc reducing any<confidera- 
ble rambling branch, &c. 

Remark,, as- to the flriped or variegated' 
Yews and other varieties, that in order, to 
continue them exudtly the fame, the propaga- 
tion of them fliould- generally be effected by 
layers or cuttings, as they are rarely perma- 
nent by feedlings. 

By Layers. — 'Young, {hoots* . not more than . 
a year or two old, being laid in fpring, fum- 
mer, or earlyin autumn, many of them will: 
root, and in one or two years-be fir for plant- 
ing off into nurfery lines. 

Bv Cuttings or Slips — In March or April, 
or end of Augufl, or. early in September, flip 
off a quantity of the one year's flioots, diveft. 
them of the lower leaves*. 'and plant them in a 
fhady border thick together, in fmall trenchesy 
giving water at planting, and afterwards occa- 
lionally in dry hot weather ; they \vill be well 
rooted' in two years, fit for tranfplantatioa 
into wider nurfery rows. 

TELEPHIUMi True Orpine. 

Confifts of one fpecies, a fmall hardy pe* 
rennial plant, of procumbent or trailing growth* 
with- fmall oval leaves, and fhort terminal, 
fpikes of pentapecalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandriw Trigyma. 

Charafters.] Calyx, five oblong, obtufe, 
concave, carinated, permanent leaves. Co- 
rolla, five oblong, - obtufe, erect petals* 
narrowed at the bafe. . Stamina; five fubu- 
late filaments* topped with incumbent anthe- 
rae. Pist-illum, a trigonous, acute germcn, 
without flyle, crowned with three acute flig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a Ihort, thrce-lided," 
trivalvular capfule, with one cell, furnished- 
with many roundifh -feeds. 

The fpecies is,.. 

Telephium imperat'u 

True Orpine of ImperattiSj or Live-long.'] 
Hath a thick, hard, .fibrousiroot, of a yellovv- 
ilh colour; many (lender, procumbent, green 
dalles, trailing on the ground, eight or ten 
inches long, with fmall, oval, (lift, fmooth, 
greyilh leaves, placed alternately ; and Ihort, 
thick, rcflexed fpikcsof white flowers, at the- 
termination of the- branches ; appearing in 
July, fuccccded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

This procumbent plant is proper to intro* 
duce for variety in any of the principal bor- 
ders, &cc. of the pleafurc-ground, placed to- 
wards the front, in nflctnblngc with other 
perennials 
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! perennials for variety/ and as- k flowering: 
plant ; allotting it a dry light foil, in which it 
will both grow more profperoufly, and con- 
tinue of longer duration-than in moift ground. 

It is propagated by fowing the feed in au- 
tumn or fpring, in' dry light ground, either 
where intended the plants are to remain, or 
for tranfplanting ;. they will come up in the 
fpring, and the next year will flower and 
ripen feed. The propagation is alfo fometimes 
effected by off-fets, and by flips and cuttings. 

TERRACE, (from Terra, the Earth). 

A Terrace- walk. 
. In gardening, a Terrace is a raifed bank of 
earth, &c. regularly formed in an oblong 
manner to any length, broad enough to ad- 
mit of a fpacious level walk at top, and ele- 
vated fomewhat confiderably above the level 
of the general furface'; having the fides uni- 
formly Hoped, and laid with grafs, and the 
top formed into a flat or level, fufficiently 
broad for a grafs or gravel-walk, of propor- 
tionable width, as hereafter noticed - T defigned 
in gardens as a; high, airy walk,, to command 
a better profpeir. of the adjacent places around, 
both within and without lide of the garden; 
occafionally, as well as to enjoy the frelh air 
in fummer'more freely ; and likewife in the 
former ftyle of laying out gardens, a noble 
Terrace was confidered as very ornamental 
in the pleafure-ground. 

As to the neceflaiy elevation or height of 
a Terrace-walk, it may be more or lei's as the 
lituation admits, or requires, from one foot 
high to one or two yards ; or even three or 
four yards or more in particular fituations, 
and where there are plenty of earthy mate- 
rials, rubbifh, &c. either acquired or natural, 
for its formation ; allowing breadth in propor- 
tion, from five to ten or twenty feet or more, 
and extended to any length required, or as 
may be convenient : for Terraces are fome- 
times formed on fome naturally high, riling 
ground, to favc as much trouble as poffiblc, 
in bringing fluff from a diftancc ; and are fome- 
times raifed wholly of foiced materials. 

As to the proper lituation in a garden for 
» Terrace, this may be varied as the natural 
filiation of the place may require ; though in 
ancient gardening Terraces were more com- 
mon than at prefent ; fome defigned both for 
ornament and grand elevated walks, as being 
confiderably railed with noble Hoping banks, 
having fpacious walks at top for occalional 
walking ; others being intended only as a 
•modcraicly-raifcd walk, fometimes extending 
in a line from the front of the manlion, or 
condudlctl round fome grand open divilion, 
&c. 



. Sometimes, however, in ancient defigns, a 
grand Terrace-walk was formed next the 
houfe, ranging either parallel to the front, ot- 
to one or both wings ; or extended in a per- 
pendicular line outward from the front of the 
main houfe to fome confiderablediftance ; and 
fometimes continued both ways ; the latter 
generally much lefs elevated than the former. 

Sometimes alfo a Terrace-walk was carried-' 
round the boundary of a lawn, or other open 
divifion ; others, fometimes contrived at fome 
.outer verge of the ground, or at the termina- 
tion of fome particular compartment. 
] And fometimes alfo a moderately elevated 
-Terrace was carried almofl all round the out- 
ward boundary of the pleafure ground, to 
command a more advantageous piolpect of 
the open country. 

In refpeifl to form, a Terrace is always 
broader at the bale than the top, and extended 
lengthways to any diflance required ; having 
the fides regularly Hoped, of more or lefs ac- 
clivity, as me width, height, and lituation 
admit or require. Sometimes both fides are 
Hoped, and fometimes only one fide, the other- 
perpendicular, and faced with a fubftantial 
vail, &c. or by being formed againft the fide 
of a hill, or fome naturally rifing ground ; in 
either cafe is finiihed always broad enough at 
rop to admit of a proper walk. Likewife, in. 
fome naturally-elevated fituations in parti- 
cular, terraces were fometimes formed one 
above another in two or more ranges, each 
having its feparate fide flopes, and elevated 
walk ; in all of which the flopes were neatly 
laid with grafs, and the walk at top was oc- 
cafionally of gi afs or gravel. 

The al'cent of entrance to a Terrace-walTc 
was fometimes formed by an eafy acclivity of 
a grafs or gravelled flope ; and fometimes by 
a grand flight of flone fteps. 

Where a naturally-riling ground, of fome 
conlidcrable elevation, occurs in a proper li- 
tuation, or on the fide of a hill, it is* an eligi . 
ble opportunity for forming a grand Terrace 
with the leaf! cxpenfe and- trouble, by not re- 
quiring the addition of fo much foreign a Hi fi- 
ance in bringing earth and rubbifh, as when 
raifed entirely on a perfect level, wholly of 
forced earth, brought from another place for 
thatpurpofe; or where there are any excava- 
tions of ground intend »d to form ha-has, pieces 
of water, &c. the excavated earth might be 
employed in forming a Terrace, &c. where 
required. 

. In proceeding to form a garden Terrac, 
the bale mull be flaked out wider .than ih; 
intended width at top for the walk, in orde. 
to admit of the alceni of flopes bcinz moderate. 

And 
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And in its formation all the forced earth 
and rubbiih muft be well rammed from time 
to time as it is applied, in order to render the 
whole equally firm, that it may not fettle out 
of form after being finifhed; the Hopes of 
■which may either be laid with turf, or fown 
with grafs-fecd. — See Grass. • • ■ j 
TETRAGON I A, Tetragonia . 
Comprehends fhrubbv and herbaceous fuc- 
culent perennials of Africa, for the green- 
houfe collection ; of fomewhat decumbent 
growth, with fucculent ftalks, garnifhed with 
imal!, narrow, fucculent leaves, and apetalous 
•flowers at the fides of the branches. 

Ciafs and order, Fcofandria Per.tagynia. 
Cftaraffen.] Calyx, four oval, plane, 
tlifiexed, coloured, permanent leaves. • Co- 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, about twenty 
or more capillary filaments, fhorter than the 
calvx, having oblong, incumbent anthers: 
Pistillum, a rounciilh, quadrangular gcr- 
men, under the calyx, five awl-fhaped, re- 
curved ftyles longer than the ftamina, crown- 
ed with long hoary ftigmas. - Pericarpium, 
a large leathery, tetragonous, cruftaceous cap- 
fule, with four longitudinal, narrow wings, or 
borders; and contain one quadrilocular hard 
nut, with four oblong kernels. 
The fpecics of moft note are, 
J. Tetragonia fntticofa. 
Shrubby Tetragonia.] Hath flender, ligneous, 
fucculent, grey ftalks, branching numerous 
and ftragglingly, four or five feet long, in- 
clining to tlie ground, unlefs fupportedj and 
full ot cryftalline drops ; very narrow, linear, 
flefhy leaves, in cluflers, befpangled alfo with 
pellucid glittering pimples, and greenifh and 
yellow flowers, by two or three together, 
along the fides of the branches, in July and 
Auguft, fucceeded by large tetragonous cap- 
fules, ripening feeds in winter. 
2. Tetragon i a hcrbaeea. 
Herbaceous Tetragonia.] Hath a remarkably 
thick, flefliy root ; herbaceous, weak, trailing 
ftalks, garnilhed with fmall, oval, plane, fuc- 
culent leaves, and bright yellow flowers, 
along the fides of the branches, in February 
< r March; fomctimes fucceeded by ripe feeds 
in England. 

Both tliefe fpecics of Tetragonia being ex- 
otics from ./Ethiopia, require dicker here in 
winter; fo muft be always retained in pots, 
and placed among the green-houfc plants, and 
manured like other fticculents of that collec- 
tion ; but fliould be always placed in the mod 
airy part of the grcen-houfc in winter; as they 
only want protection from froft, cither in that 
confervatory, a glafs-cafc, or gardcn-fr.ime ; 
7 



and fhould" be but very moderately watered 
during that fcafon.' 

They are both of procumbent growth, and 
unlefs fuppbrted, trail on the ground. The 
fhrubby fort is durable in root, ftem, and 
branch, garnillied with leaves all the year; 
but the herbaceous kind* often die down to 
the ground, wholly or in part, towards au- 
tumn, and fend up new ftalks again about 
the latter end of the fame feafon, continuing 
in leaf all winter, &c. 

Both the forts are retained in moft of our 
eminent green-houfes, to increafe the variety ; 
and as there is a fingularity in their general 
port or habit, particularly the Tetragonia fru- 
ncofa^ they merit admittance in every curious 
collection. 

They are eafily propagated by cuttings and 
by feed. 

By " Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches may be cut off any time in fummer 
for planting, which, as being fucculent, after 
having lain a few days to dry up the moifiure 
of the cut parts, may be planted either m 
pots, and placed either hv a garden-frame, and 
occafionally fhaded, or plunged in any hot- 
bed to forward them. Or cuttings planted 
iri a bed of light good earth, in the full 
ground, will alio readily take root, allowing 
fhnde from the fun at firft, • and occafional 
waterings : they will be rooted in fix weeks, 
or two mbriths, fit for potting 6fF Separately, 
planting 1 each in a fmall pot at firft, and flitft 
them into larger as they fhall require.* 

By Seed. — Sow it in the fpring in pots, 
and plunge them in any moderate hot-bed, 
which will generally bring up the plants the 
fame year, which otherwife are apt to remain 
in the ground till the feebnd fpring, before 
they appear. When they, however, come up, 
inure them by 'degrees to the full air; and 
when two or three inches high, prick them 
feparatcly in fmall pots, placed in the fliade all 
fummer, and moderately watered and managed 
as other green-houfc fticculents. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree Germander, including 
alfo Poiium and Afantrn, &c. 

This genus is compofed of undcr-fhrubby 
and herbaceous plants, for variety in the plea- 
liire-groinul, grccn-houfc, and for medicinal 
ufc, moflly of low or very moderate growth, 
fome upright, others with trailing ftalks, gar- 
nifhed moftly with fmall, fimplc foliage, and 
fmall, monopctalous, ringent flowers, in ver- 
ticillatc cluftcrs and fpikes, at the fides and 
ends of the branches, in the different fpecies. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, cnt 
half 
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Jialf way into five acute nearly.equal fegmcnts, 
and isperfiftent. Corolla is monopetalousj; 
ringent, with a fliort cylindric tube, incurved 
at the top, and. with the upper lip erecl:, and 
deeply cut into two parts: the lower one into 
three, with the middle fegment largeft. Sta- 
mina, two long and two fliort awl-fliaped 
filaments, longer than the upper lip, and pro T 
minent between the fegments, crowned with 
fmall antheraj. Pistillum, a four-parted 
gennen, a filiform ftyle, and two flender. 
iligmas. — Pericarpium, none; the four 
roundifti feeds lodge in the calyx. 

To this genus is added the Poliumand t Jlfa 7 
rum, and Tome other genera, each formerly 
confidered as adiftincl: genus, but now arrang- 
ed as a fpecies only of this genus, Teucrium, 
winch comprehends above thirty different 
fpecies ; though fcarcely a. quarter of that 
number common to our gardens, or that have 
any definable merit for general culture, either for 
ufe or ornament ; confiding of hardy, flirubby, 
herbaceous, and ligneous perennials, for va- 
riety and ornament in the full ground ; and 
fome tender kinds for the green- houfe col- 
lection. 

Hardy Jlirubby kind. . 

Confifts of one' fmall, flirubby plant, hardy 
enough to live in the full ground in a warm, 
dry fituation. 

I. Teucrium Jlavum. 

Tellovuijli Jlirubby Teucrium, commonly called 
Tree Germander.] Rifes with erect flirubby 
ftalks and' branches, a foot and a half or two 
feet high;, having fmall heart-fliaped, ob- 
tufely-fei rated, foot-fhilked leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, with .the floral leaves concave and 
entire; and numerous .flowers by threes, in 
whorls, along the. upper part of the branches, 
of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.'] Yellowifh-flowered Pale- 

white-flowered — Purple-flowered. 

This flirub is durable in root, flem, and 
branches, foliated moft part of the year, and 
produces flowers ornamentally in July, fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feed in autumn. 

It is an exotic from Spain and Italy, long 
fincc introduced into our gardens; formerly 
kept as a green-houfc plant, but now is fuf- 
ficicntly naturalifcd to this climate to fuccced 
in the open air all the year, in a. flickered, dry 
fituaiion ; though it is ftill alio propel- to keep 
fome in pois, to move under flicker of a. frame, 
or grccn-houfc,. in feverc winters, by way of 
a referve, in cafe the fully-cxpofcd' plants 
fliouK.l be killed by. the froft. 

It is cnfily propagated by, flips or cuttings 
of the branches, and by feed. 
By Slips, &c— In fpiing or i'ummcr, flips 



or cuttings of the young- fhoots may be plant- 
ed either in pots, feveral in each, or in a bed ; 
or border of good earth ; or, to forward them' 
as. much as poffible, a quantity of flips may 
be planted in pots in fpring, and plunged in 
a hot-bed ; obferving, in either cafe, to give 
due waterings, and occafional fliade from the' 
fun till rooted ; and in autumn following, they 
"may be tranfplanted in nurfery-rows, for a 
year or two, and fome in pots for occafional 
fhelter in winter. 

.By Seed. — This may be fown in April, in 
a bed of light earth ; and they will foon come 
upland be fit, for planting out early in autumn- 
following. 

Hardy herbaceous and ligneous kinds. 
There are many herbaceous Germanders ; 
but the moft material are the following per- 
ennials, . all principally of the fibrous-rooted' 
tribe, riling moflly with herbaceous and flen- 
der ligneous ftalks ; both of procumbent and : 
erect growth ; feldom exceeding a foot and a 
half long'or high; which in fome are annual, 
and fome become fomewhat ligneous and 
abiding ; are cultivated for- variety and obfer- 
-vation, and fome as medical plants. 

2. Teucrium Scordium. 
Common fVater Germander.] Hath creeping 

perennial roots, fending up many fquare, pro- 
cumbent, or trailing ftalks, Branching diffufe- 
ly ; oblong, indented, ferrated, dole-fitting, 
oppofite leaves; and fmall reddifli flowers, 
generally two together, from the lides of the. 
ftalks and branches, in July and Auguft. 

This is a medicinal herb, and fraells ftrong- 
ly of garlic. 

It grows naturally in marfliy places, in the ~ 
ifle of Ely, and other parts of England, and. 
moft parts ot Europe ; and fometimes admit- 
ted in gardens, in moift places, for variety,, 
and as a medical plant. 

3. Teucrium Scorodonia. 
IVood Sage.] Hath a fibrous, creeping, per- 
ennial root; upright, four-cornered Italks, a 
foot and a half high ;. heart-fliaped, ferrated, 
foot-flalked leaves ; and raccinous cluftcrs of 
whitifh flowers, from the lides of the ftalk 
upward, ranged moflly towards one fide, ap- 
pearing in July. 

It grows naturally in woods and thickels.in 
England, &c. 

4. Tl-UCRlUM Chamadrys. . 
(Chanucdrys) Smaller-creeping Germander.]' 

llath-fibrousj very creeping, fpreading roots ; 
many foiuvcorncred, very branchy, trailing 
ftalks, near a foot long ; oval, cuneiform, 
cut-crcnatcd leaves, on ihort focVtiftrtlks ; and 
'reddifli flowers, growing almoll in a ■verticil-. 
Ins, or whorls round the ftalk, three on eac h' 
; ' peduncle, 
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peduncle ; appearing in June and July. Is a 
native of Germany, France, &c. 

5. Teucrium canadenfe. 

Canada Germander.} Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root ; upright (talks, a foot aud a half 
high ; oval, lanceolate, ferratcd leaves ; and 
white or reddifh flowers, collected in race- 
mous clufters, terminating the ftalks, having 
fix leaves under each verticillus, or whorl ; 
lowering in July. 

6. Teucrium luddion. 

Shining Germander..] Hath a fibrous, creep- 
ing, perennial root.; upright, ligneous, ftnooth, 
tlackifh-green ftalks, branching ditfufcly; 
oval-oblong, cut-ferrated, i'mooth, fhining- 
green leaves ; and purple flowerslhy pairs, at 
.the axillas of the (talks and branches. Grows 
naturally in France and Germany. 

The following are principally of the .folium 
kind, moderatety hardy, but rather impatient 
of fevere frtrft ; fo fhould alfo keep forae in 
$>ols, to move under fhelter in winter. 

7 . Te ucr ium Polium. 
(Polium) or Common Poky Mountain, or 

Mountain Poley.\ Hath a fibrated perennial 
root ; herbaceous and ligneous, .trailing, 
iyanchy ftalks, proftrate on the ground ; ob- 
Jong, obtufe, crenated, downy, ieifile leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by roundtfb heads 
of yellow and other coloured flowers in the 
varieties ; appearing in June and ^july. 

Varieties.) There, are many varieties of this 

-{pedes, diftinguifhed ;by fome little variation 
in tbeir growth, having all rftundilh heads of 

.flowers ; confifUpg of yellow^flowered, white- 
lowered, upright bluc-flowcrcd. 

It grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 

.See. 

8. Teitcrium mmtanum. 
Mountain Poky, with Lavender Leaves."] 

"Hath a fibrous, tough, ligneous root ; fome- 
■what ligneous, weak, procumbent ftalks; 
fpearfhaped entire leaves, hoary underneath; 
and fmall white flowers in a corymbus at 
the termination of the branches, in June and 

0. Teucrium pyrenaicum. 
Pyrenean Mountain Poley.] Hath flcndcr, 
trailing, fomcwhat ligneoui, hairy ftalks ; 
wcdgc-lhapod, ami roundifh crenated leaves; 
• and flowers produced in a corymbus at the 
ends of the brandies, of different colours hr 
•the varieties.; appearing early in Cummer. 

Varieties.] PurpltvHowcred— Whitciflow- 
ercd— Variegated purple and whitc-flowercj. 
jo. Ty.vc'kwu pumilum. 
Dwarf Mountain Poky.] Hath fomcwhat 
Jigncous, procumbent, jlcndcr, downy ftalks, 
jying on the ground ; linear, or very Marrow, 
I " 



plane leaves in quadrifarious cluder*:; anl 
reddifh flowers, collected into fmall heads, ter- 
minating the branches, in June and July. . 
11. Teucrium capitatum. 
Capitated Mountain Poley.] Rifes with up* 
right, fomewhat ligneous, branchy ftalks, a 
foot high ; * fpear-fhaped, crenated downy 
leaves; .and white flowers collected into 
round heads at the end of the branches, 
(landing on peduncles ; appearing in June 
and July. 

All thefeiherbaceous 7*«erK/Mf flower cqm- 
mpnjy in June and July ; the flowers fepa- 
rately -fmall, of the inonopetalous ringent kind; 
produced generally in a fort of verticillus, or 
whorls, towards the upper part of the branches .* 
in fome .placed at a diftance, and in others 
in clofe heads or fpikes ; fucceeded in the firft 
three or four forts by plenty of feed in au- 
tumn; but the others do not always ripen 
feeds freely in England. 

They are all perennial plants, durable in 
root ; and fome of the ligneous kinds are alfo 
abiding in ftalk and branches of feveral years 
duration. 

AW the forts are occafionally employed in 
gardens for variety, and may be had at mod 
of the nurferies. 

The firft four or five forts are very hardy 
plants, that will fucceed any where in thtJ 
full ground, all of which may he propagated 
abundantly by flips of the roots, in autumn or 
winter ; or of the young (hoots in fpring and* 
fummer ; alfo by feeds. 

But the Pol'mm kinds are rather a little ten- 
der, and fhould therefore have generally a 
dry, raifed, (heltered, funny -Ablation, as be- 
fore obferved.; and fome fhould alfo be potted 
for fhelter in winter, under a frame, or iu 
a grcen-houfe. 

As to the method of .propagating all thefc 
forts, jt is either by parting the roots, by flips 
of the branches, or by feeds. 

The firft five ox fix' forts may be propagated 
plentifully, cither by flipping the roots, in au- 
tumn, winter, or fpring; or b^ -flips or cut- 
tings of the young (hoots in lpring, or early 
part of fummer, planted in a moift fhady place; 
or by fowing the feeds in a bed or border of 
common earth in the fpring. 

The Folium kinds may likewife be raifed 
plentifully from feed, and by flips or cuttings 
of the (hoots ,in fpring. The feed Ihould be 
Town in fpring in a bed of.light earth, u quar- 
ter of an inch deep ; where tbc nlants will 
Toon come up,, aim be fit to prick out in July 
or Augufl ; cither in nurfery-rosvs till autumn 
or fpring, or planted nt once where they me 
finally to icmain. And as to the propiigatiuu 
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by flips, it may be performed in April, chufing 
the moft robuft ibootsy and plant them in aji • 
eafterly border, giving occafional wateriugs' 
and fiiade.";and they will he well ; rooted by 
autumn for tranfplantation. 
Tender JJirubhy kinds for the grcen-houfe col- 
. Uelion. 

Several of the fhrubby kinds of Teucrium, 
being exotics of tenderer quality, require fhel- 
ter here in winter of a green-houfe or garden- 
frame ; fo are commonly retained in pots and 
placed among the green-houfe plants, ferving 
to increafe the variety of that collection ; and 
the following are the principal forts thereof 
in the Englilh gardens, being all moderate- 
growing fiirubby plants, clofely garnifhed 
with fmall fimple leaves, moftly of a fome- 
what hoary or downy nature ; and flowers 
growing in the verticillate order. 

12. Teu CKlVM fruticans. 

Shrubby or Spanijh Tree Germander.'] Rifes 
with an upright, fiirubby, hoary ftalk and 
branches, five or fix feet high ; having ob- 
long-oval entire leaves, fmooth above, and 
hoary underneath, placed oppofite on fliort 
foot-ftalks ; and blue flowers at the axillas of 
the branches, one on each peduncle ; appear- 
ing great part of fummer. 

Variety.] With Irripedleaves. . .. : 
■ 13. Teucrium latifollum. 
' Broad-leaved Spanijh Tree Germander.] Rifes 
with a fiirubby downy ftalk and branches, 
fix or feven feet high; having broad, rhom- 
boid-fiiaped, acute, entire, hairy leaves, downy 
underneath j and pale-blue flowers fingly at 
the fides of the branches ; appearing moft part 
of fummer. 

14 Teucrium Marum. 

Syrian Marum or Majlick.] Rifes wirh an 
upright fiirubby ftalk, and numerous flender 
hoary branches, from about a foot and a half 
to two or three feet high; having very fmall 
oval, entire leaves, pointed at both ends, hoary 
underneath, and placed oppofite ; and bright 
red flowers in chillers at the ends of the 
brandies, generally ranged on one fide, hav- 
ing hairy cups ; appearing in July and Au- 
gtift, but rarely any feeds in England. 

This is a line aromatic, and is an old refi- 
dent of our gardens, ellceuicd both for its aro- 
matic property, and to effect variety, gene- 
rally as a grcen-houfe plant ; though it will 
alio fometiivtes fuccecd in the full ground, if 
planted in a dry (heltered lituation ; afford- 
ing it protection of mats in very fevere wea- 
ther. 

15. Teucrium majftlienfc. 
Aimjiillrs Undcr-jhrubby Germander."] Riles 
with upright, i'utlVuticofe, or under-lhrubby 



ftalks, about a foot high j oval, acute-'cre* 
nated, rough, hoary leaves ; and purple flow- 
ers in erect clufters, terminating the ftalks ; 
appearing in July, fucceeded by ripe, feed in. 
autumn. 

16. Teucrium creticum. 

Cretan narrow-leaved Mountain Foley.] 
Narrow, linear, fpear-lhaped, entire leaves ; 
and fpiked clufters of flowers ; with the flow- 
ers by threes. 

17. Teucrium cocci neum. 
Scarlet Mountain Foley, 

• .Ail thefe fhrubby germanders under this 
head (Green-houfe kinds), are moftly wholly 
perennial, or durable in root, ftem, auJ 
branches ; and generally retain their leaves 
moft part of the year, flowering abundandy 
every fummer, bur rarely ripen good feeds in 
England. 

As all thefe green-houfe forts are lenderifti 
exotics, originally from diftant warm coun- 
tries, they require ro be flickered .here in 
winter from froft ; and therefore muft gene- 
rally be cultivated in pots, in order to be 
moved into a green-houfe or garden-frame, 
during the winter, and managed as other 
green-houfe fhrubs (fee. Green-House 
Plants) ; but fome may alfo be planted in 
the full ground, in a warm dry lituation, 
where they will often ftand through our mo- 
; derate winters tolerably well ; but are liable 
to fuffer by fevere froft, which renders it ne- 
ceflary to treat the principal part generally as 
green-houfe exotics. 

The propagation of all thefe tender fiirubby 
kinds, is by flips or cuttings of the young 
(hoots of the branches in fpring, and early 
part of fummer, as directed for tlie fir ft fpe- 
cics (Teucrium flavum) ; and when rooted, 
plant moft of them fingly in pots for remov- 
ing to occafional flicker in winter, and ma- 
naged as before hinted ; others plant in the 
open-air, in a dry warm expofure, to take 
their chance. 

THALICTRUM, 

Meadow Rue. 

This genus confifts wholly of hardy, her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted perennials, fome of 
which are cultivated in gardens for variety and 
ornament, rife nioflly with upright ftalks an- 
nually, adorned with many-lobcd leaves, and 
linallifh teirapetalous flowcis,gcneral)y crown- 
ing the ftalks in panieulated bunches. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Charafitrs.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
four rouudilh, concave petals, that loon fill 
oft". Stamina, numerous eompreflal fila- 
ments, hroadeft above, and terminated by o! - 
longcicct anthcias Pistillum, numerous 
7 G roundiih 
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roundifh pedicillated germina, having thickifh 
ftigrnas. Pericardium, none. Numerous 
oval fulcated feed_s in a head. 

There are twelve or fourteen fpecies, and 
the moft noted of which in our gardens are the 
following, retained in the pleafure-ground for 
variety ; all of which have perennial roots, 
moftly fibrated and creeping ; and fend up 
erecT: herbaceous ftalks annually in fpring,: 
which conftantly decay to the ground in au- 
tumn. 

i. Thalictrum _/fiiv//»i. 

Yelloivi/h Greater Thaliilrum, or Common 
Meadow Rue.] Hath a thick, fibrous, creep- 
ing, yellow root ; fending up feveral round, 
furrowed, leafy ftalks, five or fix feet high ; 
garnilhed with many-lobed leaves, having 
moft of the lobes cut into three parts ; and 
numerous whitifh-yellow flowers terminating 
the ftalks in many paniculated bunches, {land- 
ing ere&. 

Variety.'] Montpelier yellow-flowered. 

This fpecies grows wild in meadows, and 
other moiftifh places, and by river lides in 
England, &c. and is fometimes introduced in 
gardens for variety. 

2. Thalictrum aou'de gifolium. 
Columbine-leaved Thaliftrwn, commonly call- 

td Feathered Columbine.] Hath a thick fibrous 
loot ; upright round ftalks, three or four feet 
high ; large leaves compofed of many lobes, 
much like the aquilcgia or columbine ; and 
numerous whitilh flowers, terminating the 
ftalks in large panicles, fucceeded by ftraight, 
triangular, pendulous feeds. 

Varieties.] Green-ftalked, with white flow- 
ers and flamina — Purple-ftalked, with purple 
flowers and ftamina. 

Is an inhabitant of Helvetia, &c. but has 
been long in the Englifh gardens. 

3. Thalictrum cornuti. 
Canada Thaliftrttm of Cor/tutus.] Hath a 

fibrous dark-coloured root ; upright, fmooth, 
purpiifh ftalks, three or four feet high, branch- 
ing towards the top ; large, many-lobed leaves 
like thofc of columbine ; and numerous white 
flowers terminating the ftalks and branches, 
in large panicles, each flower having five 
petals. 

4. Thalictrum anguflifolium. 
Narrows- leaved German Thaliilrum.] Hath 

a fibrated root ; upright ftalks, two or three 
feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of many 
very narrow entire lobes; and numerous finall 
whitilh flowers in panicles, at the top of the 
ftalks. 

5. Thalictrum tuberofum. 
Tubcrous-tootcd Spanijh Thaliilrum.] Hath 



a root hurig with' many-knobbed tubers ; up- 
right,- almoft naked ftalks, a. foot and a half 
high ; fmall obtufe leaves, three-parted at the 
end; and largifh white flowers, in roundilh 
bunches, at the top of the ftalks ; each flower 
having five petals. 

6. Thalictrum mittum. 
Lejer Meadow Rue.] Hath fmall, fibrous, 
creeping roots ; flender branching ftalks, about 
a foot high ; leaves cut into fix parts ; fmall 
and Whitilh and yellow flowers, in a nodding 
polition, in loofe panicles, at the top of the 
ftalks. — It inhabits moift meadows and paf- 
tures in England, &c. 
•j. Thalictrum fcetidum. 
Stinking Dwatf Thaliilrum.] Hath a fi- 
brous creeping root ; flender, paniculated, 
branchy, leafy ftalks, fix or feven inches high ; 
leaves compofed of many fmall, indented, fo-' 
liola, having a ftinking odour, and fmall 
whitilh flowers in loofe panicles, "at the top 
ot the ftalks. — Grows naturally in the fouth 
of France, and Helvetia, &c. 
8. Thalictrum alpinum. 
Alpint Dwarf Thaliilrum.] Hath a fibrous 
creeping, roor ; flender, fingle, almoft naked 
ftalks, about fix inches high ; leaves having 
fmall obtufe lobes, and whitiih flowers in 
fingle clufters terminating the ftalks. 

All thefe fpecies of Thaliilrum generally 
flower in June and July, except the Alpine 
fort, which commonly flowers in April or 
May; tlic flowers feparately are fmall, but 
collected many together in paniculated bunch- 
es at top of the plants, each flower having 
generally four petals, and in fome fpecies five, 
as in their refpedtivc defcriptions ; and are fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feeds in Augufl and September. 

They are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, that will fucceed in any common foil 
and expofure, in the full ground ; though ge- 
nerally are the moft profperous in ihady 
moift fituations : they arc eftccmed, fome as 
flowery ornamental plants, others principally 
as plants of variety, and botanical obferva- 
tion ; though all the forts may be employed to 
diverfify the pleafure-ground in any of the 
open compartments, in aflcmblage with other 
herbaceous perennials ; and are all cafily raif- 
t*d from flips of the root in autumn, which 
will creep exceedingly, and multiply in great 
abundance. 

But the fecond aud third fpecies are tho 
forts that arc the moft commonly eftccmed, 
nnd cultivated in the Englilh gardens as or- 
namental flower plants, they flowering more 
eonfpicuoufly than the others j though the 
firft fort, and alfo all the other fpecies arc 
7 eligible 
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eligible to afiemble in the borders and other 
pleafuable compartments to increafe the va- 
. riety. , ( ' ' 

The propagation of all the forts is very 



eafily effected in abundance, by parting the 
roots in autumn, when the ftalks decay, or 
in the fpring before new ones ihoot forth ; 



planting the flips, ' the ftrongeft where they 
are to remain, and the weakeft in nurfery- 
rows, to have a fummer's growth, or to re- 
main till wanted. 

Likewife by feed fown in the fpring, in a 
bed or border; they will foon rife, and the 
feedling plants will be fit to plant out towards 
autumn following. 

THE A. 

The Tea-tree. 

This genus comprifes thofe two curious and 
diftinguifhed Chinefe evergreens, theBoheaand 
Green Tea-trees ; univerfally famous for pro- 
ducing the leaves of which is made, by infu- 
fion, that well-known dorneftic article Tea ; 
are of moderate growth, rather of the flirubby 
kind with flender branches ; garniflied with 
oblong-oval, and fpear-fhaped, fawed, fmobth, 
nervous leaves, two or three inches long, and 
large whitifh-red flowers of fix to nine oval 
petals ; fucceeded by tricapfular, trilocular 
fruits, with three feeds fingly. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monagjma. 

CharaRcrs.] Calyx, fmall, flat, of five 
or fix roundifli, blunt, perflftent folioles. 
Corolla, fix to nine large, roundifli, con- 
cave, equal petals. Stamina, many flender 
filaments, fliorter than the corolla, with Am- 
ple anthers. Pistillum, a globofe, three- 
cornered germen, and awl-fliaped ftyle, crown- 
ed'with a triple ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
tricapfular fruit of three roundifli united 
parts, trilocular and opening at top, with 
roundifli folicary feeds, one in each cell. 

The fpecies are, 

1. The a Bohca. 

Bohca Tea-tree.] Rifes with an upright 
flirubby ftem and flender branches, having 
afh-coloured bark, garniihed with oval, ob- 
tufe-pointcd, fawed leaves, about three inches 
long, and two broad, placed alternately? of a 
dark-green colour, ami rofaccous whitifh 
flowers at the fides of the branches, having 
generally lix petals. 

2. The a viridis. 

Green Tea-tree.] Rifes with a flirubby 
ftem and branches, garniihed with fpear- 
fhaped, fawed, plane leaves, three or four 
inches long, of a light-green colour, and 
whitifh flowers having generally nine 'petals. 

Thefe t\vo noted trees, or rather fhrubs, 
are natives of China and Japan ; introduced 



in our gardens for curiofity, variety and orna- 
ment, both as green-houfe plants, and in the 



full ground in a warm fituation ; they being 
moderately haTdy to ftand our ordinary win- 
ters with fome occafional protection from 
froft, efpecially if planted in fome dry well- 
fheltered compartment to have the full fun in 
the winter feafon. 

Hdwever, it is advifable both to have fome in. 
pots to remove under flielter either of a green- 
houfe, glafs-cafe, or deep garden frame in 
winter, as a more certain protection from, 
fevere weather ; and others planted in a dry, 
well-flieltered, warm part of fome principal 
fhrubbery compartments, confpicuous to 
fight ; and afford them occafional defence of 
covering from rigorous frofts; by which they 
generally ftand our common winters tolerably 
well, grow freely in fpring and fummer and 
often Ihow plenty of bloflbms in their proper 
feafon. 

Both the forts are propagated by layers of 
the young wood, in die autumn, fpring, or 
early part of fummer; and will be rooted to 
tranfplant in autumn or fpring following : 
alfo by cuttings of young flioots in fpring and 
fummer, planted in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed : likewife by feed, aflifted by the fame 
means : and in all of which methods of pro- 
pagation, the newly-raifed young . plants 
fhould be tranfplanted fingly in fmall pots, 
and moved under the protection of a frame, 
&c. in winter to flieiter them occafionally 
from froft, till they gain fome tolerable degree 
offtrength, of at leaft, one or two-feet growth ; 
then fome may be difpofed in a warm fitua- 
tion in the full ground, as formerly intimated, 
and fome retained in pots, to move under 
fhelter in winter, and thefe fluffed into larger 
pots according as they advance of fome tole- 
rably increafed fize in their general growth in 
the root and head. 

Thus thefe two noted exotic flirubs are 
cultivated in our gardens to diverlify the green- 
houfe collections, and thofe of principal 
fhrubbery compartments: though, in this 
country, only a few plants of each fort are 
retained principally for thofe purpofes, and as 
noted curious exotics as well as for ornamen- 
tal variety in their general growth. 

But in China, their native foil, they are 
cultivated in vaft abundance in very extenfive 
plantations, for their leaves, of which the 
Chinefe make a valuable merchandile for 
the fupply of all pans of Europe, etc. with 
which to make the Tea, now fo generally 
ufed everv where. 

Kor tins ptirpofe, they pluck the leaves in 
three different gathering's annual!) : the riill 
*" 7 CJ i gathering 
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gathering being of the youugeft leaves, is fu- 
perior to the others, and is generally callec/ 
imperial Tea ; the feccuid. gathering, in oldei 
leaves, is next in. guodnefs ; and the third 
gathering being of thcolilttl leaves, Ls inferiot 
to the two former.. 

But in eaclv gathering, the leaves bcin^ 
plucked promifcuouily as they come to. hand, 
care is- afterwards taken, previous to their 
ufual manufactured preparation, to arrange 
them into different chides, according to their 
i)ze and goodnefs, which produces the dif- 
ferent qualities and prices of the prepared 
Tea ; and of the laft, or third gathering par- 
ticularly, when the leaves are of full growth, 
thev being lotted into chffes ; the loweft of 
which being compofed of the oldeft leaves, is 
the coarfeft and cheapeft fort of Tea, much 
inferior in. flavour to that of the others. 

After the leaves are gathered aud forted, 
as above, they are then prepared into the 
form we receive the Tea ft-om abroad, by 
drving them, wheu frelh, over a fire in an 
iron pan, conftandy flirting them about; and 
then rolling them while hot, with the palm 
of the hand, on a mat, or convas, till thev 
curl up ; then when cold, the Tea thus pre- 
pared is put up in fume velTel or cafe, and 
kept very clofe from die air ; either in large 
China jars, or canifters, or in" cherts lined 
with lead, in which latter it is commonly im- 
ported in this and other countries, from 
China, by Chipping annually, in amazing quan- 
tities; fupplying millions of people as one of the 
daily articles of food in its peculiar preparation. 
tHEOBROMA, 
Chocolate Nut Tree, Sec. 
Comprifes. two exotic trees of the Welt 
Indies, rcraincd here in fome eminent ftovcs 
for variety,; are adorned with large oblong 
and heart- lhapcd Ample leaves, and fmall 
pentapc t dons flowers, in bunches,. at the lides 
of the branches. 

Oafs and order, Potyadelphia Pentandria. 
C/iaraiinri-l Calyx, three oval, corjeave, 
reflcxed, fprcading, deciduous leaves. Co- 
roi.l\, five concave, galeatcd or arched, 
qcintjiiencrvous petals, having each a bifid, 
horn like hriftle at top,, and a. bcll-fliapcd 
nc£tarium of five oval-lanceolate, connected, 
fprcading leaves. Stamina.., numerous awl- 
litaped filaments i(i five bodies, terminated by 
(o many anthcta:. Pistili.um, an oval gcr- 
mcn, awl-lhapcd ftyle, and fimplc ftigma. 
Pkricarpil'M, a woody, unequal, oblong, 
or roun li'li fruit, or nut ; having many, oval 
flefhy feeds arranged isi five ceils. 

There arc t wo principal fpecics, both of tin- 
tree kind, though the hi ft is but of very mo- 



derate growth, and the fecond obtains fome 
onliderable ftature and magnitude., 
t. Theobroma Cocao. ■ 
Cocao, or- Chocolate Nut. Tree.) Rifes- with, 
an upright, robuft. fteru,. about half a foot 
ihick, branching ten or twelve feet hi^h ; 
i<irge, oblong, entire, oppofite leaves, near, a 
foot long, and half as broad ; and numerous 
vcllowifh flowers, in bunches, from the fides 
of the truuk and branches ; fuccecded by ob- 
long, quinquangular fruit, fuil of feeds, of 
which is made the chocolate. 

This tree inhabits the hot parts of Ameri- 
ca, where it. is alfo. attentively cultivated for 
its fruit, to make the chocolate ; being made 
of die kernels, which are firft roafted in a 
pan, and reduced to powder; then worked 
with orange waier, and formed into a pafte ; 
afterwards mixed with lugar, aromatic fpices, 
and perfume ; then formed into rolls or cakes, 
and exported to Euiopc, aud other different 
parts of the world. 
2. Theobroma Guazuma. 
(GueizumaJ, or Bajlard Cedar of Jamaica J] 
Rifes with an upright large trunk, branching 
numeroufly and fpieading, thirty or forty feet 
high ; oblong, heart-ihaped, ferratcd, alter- 
nate leaves,, four inches long ; and numerous 
fmall yellowifh flowers at the fides of the 
branches ; fucceeded by roundifh, tuberculated 
rough fruit, containing the feed. 

Both fhefe trees being exotics from the hot 
parts of America, in this country require the 
indulgence of a ftove ; and in many of which 
a few plants are. retained for variety : fo murt 
be kept always in pots, and placed in that 
confervatory, and managed as other woody 
exotics of umilar quality.. 
3 Theobroma angujla. 
/Jngujlous Chinefe Bajlard Cedar,] With 
hearted lev en angled leaves. 

They arc propagated by feed obtained from 
abroad, lowing it as foon after its arrival as 
poffiblc, in pots, and.plunged. in a bark-bed, 
where they will foon come up; and whep 
about three inches high, pot. them. off fcpa- 
rutcly, and plunge them in the bark bed in the 
flovc; and manage them as other woody cx r 
otics of this department. 

THERMOMETER, 
An inftrument rcfcmbling a wcather-glafs, 
for mcafuring and demonflrating by.iiifyccMion 
the degrees of hcat.and : cold.at.all feafons, and 
which proves of great utility in the tultuie (;f 
tender exotic flove. plants, by. Icrvhig as a 
;:uide to regulate the proper degree of heat for 
(loves or hyt houfes, containing fuch plants; 
particularly in winter, when tire heat is tiled. 
See Stove. 

At 
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As to the conflrutSHon of a- botanical Ther- 
momeier for a hot-houfe;. it coniifts of a long 
flender glafs tube, or pipe, about eighteen 
inches or two feat- long, having a fmall glafs 
/ball or globe at the lower end ; and is faxed 
longkudinalfyon a brais or wooden plate or 
frame,, the lame length, or longer, and font 
or five inches broad; the glafs tube and ball 
being furnilhed with a quantity of coloured 
liquid fpirit, which is arfe&ed by heat and 
cold fo as to afcend higher or lower in the 
tube proportionably, a fcale being marked on 
the frame along each fide of the tube, divided 
into the different degrees of heat and cold; 
and the fpirit afcending by the heat of the in- 
ternal air of the Stove, promoted by fire, &c. 
points out on the fcale the proper degree of 
heat required* having the name of fome re- 
markable exotic, fuch as the anana, or pine- 
apple, wrote on the fcale as a ftandard mark 
of the requifite temperature of heat, fo as 
when the internal heat of the ftove raifes the 
fpirit to that mark, or wirhin five degrees over 
or under, is the proper temperature for the 
growth of the ananas, and all other tender 
plants from the hotteft parts of the- world ; fo 
that the fires requifite for the flove in winter, 
are to be made ftronger or weaker,, according 
to the direction in the Thermometer. 

Thus a good Thermometer in Stoves is 
: more particularly ufeful in winter, during the 
time the fires are made in the flues for warm- 
ing the air internally ; it being generally hung 
up towards the centre of the ftove, fo as the 
warmth thereof may operate moderately and 
equally on every fide, and difcover the real 
temperature of the general internal heat, 
which fhould be fupported always nearly 
equal by the aid of bark hot-beds and real fire, 
fufficient to raiie the fpirit inthetube to the mark 
ananas aforefaid, or but a little over or under. 

Remarking, however, the Thermometer 
fhould not only be i'ufpeniled nearly, towards 
the centre of the ftove, but alfo out of the 
fun, or at leaft placed with its back thereto, 
that the glafs tube and ball containing the fpi- 
rit may be Ihaded from the fun-(hine as much 
as poflihic ; and alfo placed at fome medium di- 
ihmce Irom the fire place and flues* fo as neither 
the tliredt rays of the fun,, or heatof the fire, 
darting immediately on the tube and ball, may 
affect the operation of the inclofed liquor,, and 
caufe it to mount conliderably higher than 
would be effected by the real general warmth 
of the air of the ftove, and ho then hy led in- 
advertently into an error, in fuppofing the in- 
ternal heat to he much llronger thaiv it really 
is, when probably it is not.llrong enough-, 
■lueicfuru this inftfument Ihould always be 



jttdicioufly placed as above, fo as to be' af- 
fected only by the real general warmth of the 
internal air ; and by obierving this, you may 
eafily regulate the ftove heat at all feafons to- 
fuch proper temperature as is requifite for the 
culture of the plants before mentioned. 

Therefore every ftove ought to be furnifhed 
with a good well-regulated Thermometer, as a 
guide for more certainly determining, at all 
:imes, the neceffary degree of heat ;,for in win- 
ter, when fires are requifite, it is eafy to make 
them of mors or lefs ftrength, as you fhall 
fee neceffary, to warm the whole inclofed air 
equally, to fuch a temperature of heat, as to 
mount the fpirit-. in the Thermometer to the 
degree marked ananas,, which, ihould be well, 
attended to, and continued always as nearly 
as poflible to that ftandard, or not exceeding 
five or ten degrees over or under. . 

Or if the Thermometer ihould at any time 
difcover the fire heat in winter, &cc. to be 
conliderably too ftrong, let the fire be imme- 
diately leffened, and open the door of the fur- 
nace to cool the flues; alfo, if calm mild 
weather, admit frelh air moderately, if k 
fhall feem neceffary, in order to reduce the heat 
asfoon as poffible, nearly to the proper ftandard. 

Liikewife in fummer, in very hot funny 
weather, if the internal heat of the ftove ap- 
pears by the Thermometer to be much too 
powerful in the middle of the day, it is eafily 
reduced to the proper temperature, by Aiding 
open the glaffes to admit free air, as you ihali 
fee convenient. 
THICKETS. 

Clofc plantations of trees and fhrubs, in 
pleafure-grounds, . parks, &c, 

Piantation.thickets are deiigned for. different 
purpofes,. fuch as fometimes to repel the force 
of tempeftuous and cold cutting winds, cither - 
from the habitation, or fome particular diftrict 
of the-, garden;, or fometimes- to. form places 
of fliade or retirement in fummer, having 
fpaces for walks, receffes, &c. under the um- 
brage of the trees ; others occafionally to 
fervc both to conceal orfhutoutfrom view any 
unfightly or difagrceable objects, cither within . 
the limits of the garden, or without its boundary.; 
and alfo fometimes to form a fcreen or blind 
arranged towards fome outward boundary to 
conceal from the fight of perfons without, any 
particular compartments of the garden. Like- 
wife Thickets are fometimes extended conli- 
derably 4 along next fome outward boundary 
•of pleafure-grounds, parks, .&c, both to ex.- 
hihit an exterior appearance of extcnlive plan* 
tation, and to form a continual extent of Ihel* 
ter from cold or furious winds, Sec. to fome 
otluy wifc expofed intciior parts ; or alfo fome. 

timei 
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rimes fo arranged as to afford a large extent of 
fhady and private walking, having walks con- 
ducted in the Terpentine order between the 
plantations. 

And Thickets are alfo, on fome occafions, 
adopted in fome internal parls of large plea- 
fure-grounds, and parks, in contraft with the 
more open and airy plantations ; and fome- 
times are formed on fome fide diftricl, ex- 
tenfively in a clofe plantation in imitation of 
a natural wood ; and in which to have fhady 
wood-walks, winding varioufly. through the 
plantation. Thev are alfo introduced fome- 
whac fimilarly to form rcceffes, by environing 
panicular fpaces, rendering them retired, 
fhady, and fhclrered, by the furrounding 
trees and fhrubs compofmg the faid Thick- 
ets ; and fometimes clofe Thickets of hardy 
trees and fhrubs are difpofed in detached 
clumps in capacious open lituations to affect 
adiverfified ornamental variety, the faid clumps 
being dillantly ftationed not to obftrucf. the 
view of any defirable profpect. 

In the formation of Thicket plantations, 
they are fometimes planted wholly of large 
tree kinds, five or fix to eight or ten feet 
afunder, either fome in regular lines like a 
clofe grove, or others more generally in a 
fort of promifcuous planting, as it were, but 
with fome degree of order in the diftances : 
and Thickets are alfo often compofed of va- 
rious trees and fhrubs together to affect a 
more full, clofe growth below and above, 
and to diffrtay a greater diverfity in the plan- 
tation, by difpofing the various fhrubs pro- 
perly between the larger trees, in fome order 
of gradation, the loweft towards the front, and 
the taller growths backward, in proportion, 
thereby forming a fort of clofe underwood 
Thicket below, while the tree kinds run up 
and form a thickcty growth above. 

Sometimes, in particular compartments of 
fhrubbcrics, Thickets arc formed wholly of 
fhrubs only, of different forts and degrees of 
growth, from the lowefl placed forward to 
the tailed behind ; being fometimes arranged 
towards fome outer boundary to run up in a 
clofe natural growth to cover and hide the 
outward fence of paling, walls, Sec. and per- 
mitted to branch fprcadingly over the ground 
in a thickcty manner. 

Likswife, Thicket plantations are occafion- 
:dly adopted of diftindt or fcparate tree kinds 
in fome extenfivc premifes, parks and out- 
grounds, formed wholly each of particular 
forts of trees difpofed fcparatcly in dilfinct 
plantations fuch as Thickets of Kim, others 
of Alh) Beech, Poplar*, &c, each fort di- 



ftmdt ; and -of Alder, Willows, and other 
aquatic kinds, fimilarly in marfhy fituations; 

General Thickets may be compofed of any 
of the common forcft itrees, and other hardy 
tree kinds, and the mod hardy forts of fhrubs '; 
a lift of which being comprifed in that of the 
general hardy tree and fhrubby tribe, arrang- 
ed under the articles Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs, and Evergreens, &c. 

Thickets of foreft trees defigned for woods 
are alfo formed with the different forts of 
timber trees in confiderable extent of wood 
plantations ; both to grow up in full Stand- 
ards for timber, being planted thick, only four 
to five or fix feet dilfance, to admit of thin- 
ning gradually in advanced growth ; and in 
coppice plantations, clofely planted to grow 
in underwood for cutting occafionally in 
imaller growth, in a thinning order, leaving 
a fufficiency of the ftraighteft ftandards there- 
of fingly, at moderate diftances, to run up in 
full growth for timber trees ; the fmaller un- 
derwood between, fhooting up again, affords a 
cutting every fix, eight, or ten years for fmall- 
er purpofes on different occafions. 

The planting of any intended Thicket 
plantations fhould be effected with young 
trees of four, five or fix, to eight or ten feet 
growth j and the fhrub kinds proportionably : 
and in all of which the planting may be per- 
formed in the common feafons of autumn, 
winter and fpring. 

In refpect to culture of Thicket plantations, 
very Utile is required, keeping them clear 
from large over-bearing weeds, while the trees 
and fhrubs are in young fmall growth ; and the 
whole generally permitted to run up in their na- 
tural order below and above, efpecially when 
intended merely as clofe Thickets for any of 
the purpofes before intimated for defigns in 
gardening and planting; or, as before fug- 
geftcd, Thickets that are formed into exten- 
five woods of clofely-plantcd foreft-trees for 
timber and underwood growth, defigned prin- 
cipally as profitable plantations ; they, after 
fome years advanced growth in fome con- 
fiderable degree to fell for ceconomical pur- 
pofes, may be thinned gradually in fome re- 
gular manner for poles, fpars, and many o- 
thcr light rcquifitcs, as a profitable produce ac- 
cordingly. 

THUYA. 

slrbor Vita, or Tree of Life. 

This genus fumifhes beautiful hardy ever- 
green trees, of the coniferous tribe, for ad- 
orning the (hrubhery and other hardy plan- 
tations, being of erect tall growth, very 
branchy to the bottom ; with the branches 
fpicading, 
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jfpfcading, and with; flat-fanned young flioots 
clofely garnifhed with- very fmall or minute 
leaves, placed imbricatim (over one another), 
and fmall apetalous male and female flowers 
feparately on the fame'tree. 

Clafs and order, Monoecla Monadelphia. 

CharaHcrs.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant the males 
being collected in an oblong, oval amentum, 
orowing oppofite on the common foot-ftalk ; 
the florets having an oval concave fcale for 
the cup ; and the female flowers form an oval 
cone, having a fcale For a cup to every two 
florets. Corolla, fmall florets, without 
any petals. Stamina, four very fmall, 
monadelphous filaments in the males : having 
the anthers adhering to the bafe of the ca- 
lycinal fcale. Pistillum, in the females a 
very fmall germen, flender ftyle, and iingle 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong-oval 
cone, opening longitudinally, compofed of 
nearly equal fcales, convex on the outfide, 
and obtufe, each having an oblong feed, fur- 
rounded with a membraneous wing. 

There are only two fpecies of Thuya com- 
mon to the Englifh gardens, being efteemed 
fine ornamental ever-greens of the tree kind ; 
and which, although exotics, the one princi- 
pally from America, the other from China, are 
hardy enough to flouriih here in almoft any 
common foil and expofure, and remain in ver- 
dure the year round ; are therefore in great 
eftimation for all ornamental plantations. 

They are both of the very fmall-leaved 
kind, with the leaves imbricated or lying 
over one another like fcales. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Thuya Occident alls. 

Occidental, or Common American Arbor 
Vita-.] Rifes with a large upright ftraighttrunk, 
branching on every fide irregularly, forty 
feet high or more, with the branches grow- 
ing fomewhat horizontally and (haggling; 
being clofely garniihed with very fmall leaves, 
placed imbricatim, or over cacli other, ap- 
pearing of a dark dufky-grccn colour ; and 
with male and female flowers apart, at the 
Jules of the young brandies in fpring, fuccccd- 
ed in the females by fmooth cones, having 
fmooth obtufe fcales, containing oblong fecd.s. 

Varieties.] Common American Arbor Vi- 
taj — American fweet-fcentcd — V ariegaied- 
leaved. 

This tree grows naturally in Canada, in 
North America, and in Siberia, is of an aro- 
matic and rclinous nature; the leaves emit a 
flrong odour; alio the wood, which is like- 
wife 'remarkably durable: hence it is fa id the 



tree ancientry derived lifctiame Ar&cirFifa, ; of 
Tree of Life. ' ' ; V 

2. Thuya orient alls. ' : [ ; ,. 
Oriental, or Chinefe Arbor Vita."] Grows 
I with a ftraight upright ftem, branching eredrii 
'ly, clofe, and regular, thirty or forty feet 
[high, very clofely garnifhed with very frrialt 
i flat leaves, placed imbricatim, appearing al- 
! ways of a bright-green colour • and male and 
| female flowers feparately at the fides of the? 
young branches in fpring, fucceeded by rug-f 
ged cones, compofed of acute-pointed re- 
flexed fcales, having ripe feeds in autumn, or 
towards fpring. 

Both thefe trees are natives of diflant coun- 
tries, the firlt being of North America and 
Siberia, as before obferved, and the other a 
native of China, inhabitants of humid foils, 
where they arrive to a confiderable ftature 
and magnitude ; and from which countries 
. they were many years fince introduced into 
the European gardens,, as ornamental trees 
in the pleafure-ground ; being hardy enough 
to fucceed in the open air all the year, in any 
common foil and fituation, and thrive as. in 
their native climate ; and are all eafily raifed 
from feed, layers, and cuttings, as hereafter 
dire&ed. 

They, in their general growth, affume a 
pidlurefque ornamental appearance, being 
finely branched to the very bottom, always 
fully adorned with leaves, which, in both fpe- 
cies, are of a very minute fize, but very clofely 
and curioufly arranged in an imbricated man- 
ner, exhibiting a perpetual verdure: and in the 
whole, the trees effect a very diiringuiihable 
variety at all feafons. 1 

And as to their flowering, they flower early 
in the fpring ; but the flowers being fmall and 
apetalous (without petals), they are not orna- 
mental; are univcrfally monoecious, or male 
and female, fcpa rated on the fame tree ; con- 
fiding wholly of fcaly calyxes, containing the 
fruiStirications, colledted into oblong and conic 
bunches; the males being in oblong amen- 
turns, and the females in clofe oval cones, 
which become that fort of feed-vcflel called a 
rone, furnilhing ripe feed in autumn, or to- 
wards fpring.— 1 Sec Co k ike r.e and Cosvs. 

The firlt fort, Ccm»;su American Arhcr 
Vita, is the oldefl relident in our gardens', 
vcrv diiringuiihable from the other by the 
dark-green colour of its leaves ; which, fome- 
timesm winter particularly, alfume a difagrec- 
nble dulky hue. 

Hut the Chinefe Arbor Vit t s is both of more 
regular growth, and its foliage continued al- 
ways of a fine lively bright green, finnmerand 
winter, 
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printer, and is generally a more beautiful tree 
than the other. 

However, both the farts are in high efti- 
niation as fine ornamental evergreens, and 
molt elegant furniture for adorning the ihrub- 
bery, and all other garden-plantations, de- 
Cgnctl for variety and ornament; have alio 
a fine effect difpofed fingly in decorative bor- 
ders, &c. and in open fpaces of grafs, in the 
fhrubbery; in all of which firuations, iuffering 
them generally to grow rural, with their full 
branches, nearly in' their own natural way, 
except reducing with a knife any low ltrag- 
gling or rambling branches occallonaily ; 
which is principally all the culture they re- 
quire. 

But thefe trees may alfo be employed as 
rimber-trees, in the evergreen fotelt-trce plan- 
tations. See Forest Irees. 

The Chiuefe Arbor Vita? is alfo occafionally 
planted in pots, both to place among other 
potted plants to adorn any particular com- 
partment, and to affemble with green-houfe 
plant* for variety: and to have lhelter in win- 
ter during its younger growth. 

They arc cultivated in all the public nurfery 
grounds for fule, and may be tranfplanted in 
autumn, oralmoft any time in open weather, 
from October until March or April. 
Method of Prytiagation, &c. 

The method of propagating both thefe trees, 
is bv feed, layers, and cuttings. 

By Seed. — Both the forts ripen feed in Eng- 
land', and are alio obtained in great plenty 
from abroad by the icedfmcn ; and which 
fhould generally be fown foou after they are 
ripe, or as foon as they can be obtained in 
autumn or fpring ; fowing them in pots or 
boxes of light earth, covering the feeds half an 
inch deep, and place the pots, &c. in a Iheitcrid 
warm fmtation, or under flicltcr of a frame in 
bad weather; cfpeci illy if fown in autumn; 
that thy feeds may be protected from fevcre 
fro It, and continued forward in their vegeta- 
tive efforts: and thus t'ney will fomeiimes 
conic up in the fpring ; which, however, arc 
frequently ap; to remain in the ground till the 
fecond year ; obferving when the plants are 
come up, the pots fhould be placed in an call 
border to have only the morning fun, bu f open 
to tile free air, giving frequent but veiy mo- 
derate waterings all the fummer ; and in win- 
ter remove the pots again to a Ihcltcicd place 
till fpring ; then may be pricked out in nui'lery- 
row?., or if they arc very finall and weakly, 
let them remain in the pots another year, 
placing them in a fltady fituation during the 
fummer, and in a flickered place in winter ; 



and in fpring following plant them out in the 
nurfery, in rows a foot Or two afunder, to re- 
main to acquire due iize and fl rength, for final 
tranfplantation. 

By Layers. — The >young flioots only of 
one or two years growth are the proper parts 
for laying, which may be performed early in 
autumn, bending down the branches to the 
earth ; and lay all the young wood on each, 
either by flit, or twift-laying, with their top* 
only appearing a little above ground; fhorten- 
ing any that have much longer tops than the 
others (fee Laying): thus they will moft 
of them emit roots in the earth, and be proper 
plants by autumn following ; when, or rather 
in fpring after, they fhould be feparated from 
the ftools, and planted in nurfery rows, to re- 
main two or three years, or till of due iize for 
the fhrubbery, Sec. 

By Cuttings.— Autumn is the heft fealbn 
for planting the cuttings, which muff be of the 
young (hoots, principally all of the fame year's 
growth; and fhould be planted in a flndy 
border. Taking therefore opportunity of 
fhowery weather, if pofhble, and chuhng the 
moft robuft young flioots, cut them off with 
a fmall part of the old wood, where practi- 
cable, and plant them in rows a foot afunder, 
doling the earth well about them: they will 
be properly rooted in one year, fit for planting 
out in wider nurfery-rows! 

THYMBRA. 

Mountain Hyffop. 

A genus furnilhing for the green-houfe, 
two fpecies of fmall under-lhrubby exotics of 
diminutive growth, fix or eight inches to a 
foot high, garnilhcd with fmall, narrow, 
acute, and fpear-fliapcd, oppolite leaves ; and 
the branches terminated by thick fpikes and 
verticiilate cluftcrs of fmall purple flowers, 
of the rmgent or lip kind ; having ftiff bila- 
biaied cups ; a monopetalous two-lipped co- 
rolla, with two long, and two ihort fila- 
ments; a four-parted germen, half-bifid ftyle, 
and tour naked feeds ripening in the calyx. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. TflYMBR k fpicata. 
Splke-flvwered Macedonian Thywbra.] 

With flowers growing in thick clofe fpikes. 

2. Tmy.mkr a vtrticUlata. 
Perticillattd Spanijh T/iyr»6ra.] With flow- 
ers growing in vcrticillufcs or whorls. 

Both thefe fpecies are of fmall bufliy 
growth, clofcly fet with fmall leaves; and 
produce flowers in June or July, foiuetimes 
fuci ceded by lipe feeds ; the plants being exo- 
tics from warm countries, require the protec- 
tion 
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lion of a"grcen-houfe here in wiriter : and 
muft therefore be planted in pots of lighr 
rarden earth, and place'd among the green- 
houfe exotics, and managed accordingly. 

They are propagated by feeds Town in 
March or April, either in a warm border, 
and have occafional fhelter from bad wea- 
ther, with glafTes or mats ; or in pots placed 
tinder glafTes, or in a hot- bed ; and may alfo 
be raifed by flips, or cuttings of the fide moots 
in the fpring and fummer ; and by bottom off- 
fcts in the fame feafons or autumn. 

THYMUS. 

Thyme. 

This genus furnifhes the common Thyme, 
and feveral other low aromatic plants, moftly 
perennials of fomewhat fuffricofe or under- 
fhrubby growth; fome valued as noted pot- 
hcrbs, others as medical plants, and fome for 
variety in the pleafure-grouncl ; rifing with 
flender ftalks and branches, from about half 
a foot to a foot or eighteen inches high ; 
adorned with very fmall leaves, and fmall rin- 
gent flowers in verticillate fpikes and heads, 
terminating the branches. 

Clafs and order, Didynamla Gymnofpermia. 
Chat-afters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, bilabiated, and permanent ; having the 
chaps hairy and clofed, with die upper lip 
broad, plane, erect, and tridented, and with 
the lower one ending in two equal briftles. 
Corolla, a fmall ringent petal, having the 
upper lip fhort, erect, obtufe, and emarginat- 
ed, and the -under one long, broad, and tri- 
dented, with the middle fegment the longeft. 
Stamina, two long and two fhort filaments, 
having fmall anthcra. Pistillum, a four- 
parted germen, filiform ftyle, and a bifid, 
acute ftigma. Pericarptum, none; fourfmall 
roundilh feeds lodged in the permanent calyx. 

There are feven or eight different fpecies 
of Thymus, and of which the following are the 
mod: material forts for general culture; con- 
fiding of the common Thyme of our kitchen- 
gardens, — Serpy/lum, or Wild Thyme, — Ma fi- 
ne Thyme, &c. each comprifing fome varie- 
ties, and arc all low, frutefcent perennials, 
moflly of very branchy bufhy growth, and 
durable in root, ftem, and branches, and all 
hardy enough to grow freely in the full 
ground, in any common foil of a garden, 
i. Thymus vulgaris. 
Common Garden Thyme.] Hath very fibry 
roots ; creel, flender ligneous flems, of very 
branchy and bufhy growth, a foot high, 
ololcly garnifhed with fmall oval rcvolutc 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
numerous fmall, whitifli-purplc flowers, in 



verticillate /pikes, appearing Jn fummer, and 
fuccceded by abundance of ripe feed early in 
autumn. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved — Narrow-leaved 
— Variegated or ftriped-leaved. 

It is an inhabitant of rocky places in France 
and Spain, ice. but all the varieties have been 
long refidents of our kitchen-gardens as emi- 
nent aromatic pot-herbs, and as medical 
plants; alfo occafionally in the pleafure- 
ground for variety, and fometimes as edgings 
to beds and borders, on account of its dole 
bufhy growth ; but its principal eftimation is 
for kitchen and medicinal ufes. 
2. Thymus Serpyllum. 
Creeping /Vild Thyme, or Mother of Thyme.] 
Hath decumbent creeping fialks, fix or eight 
inches long, or more, garnifhed with very 
fmall, obtufe, plane leaves, ciliated at the 
bafe, and the branches terminated by nume- 
rous fmall, purplifh flowers, growing in heads, 
appearing in fummer, fucceeded by plenty of 
ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved. — Narrow-leaved 
— Broad hairy-leaved — V ariegated-leaved — 
Silver- ftriped-leaved — Citron-fcented, com- 
monly called Lemon Thyme — Greater purple- 
flowered. 

This fpecies inhabits paftures, heaths, and 
commons, in moft part of Britain, and other 
parts of Europe ; and is admitted into many 
gardens for variety, more particularly the 
variegated fort. Silver ftriped and Lemon 
Thyme, which are fometimes difpofed fing- 
ly in tufts about the borders, &c. and occa- 
fionally planted in pots ; and alfo fometimes 
employed to form edgings ; but the Lemon 
Thyme in particular, is in high eftimation for 
its agreeable odour. 

3. Th y m u s Majit 'china. 
Majiich Thyme.] Rifes with fkndcr ligne- 
ous ftalks and branches, a foot long, or more, 
garnifhed with oval, obtufe, hoary leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by the flowers in 
verticillate, downy heads, appearing in June, 
but rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. 

Varieties.] White-flowered — Red-flowered. 
It is a native of rocky places in Spain, but 
is an old inhabitant of our gardens, chiefly as 
a fincly-fcentcd aromatic, and for variety. 

4. Thymus Zygis. 

Shtubby tiarroiv-leaved Spani/h Thyme,] 
Rifes with low, undcr-fhi ubby, erect ftalks ;" 
long, very narrow leaves, ciliated at the bafe; 
and (lowers terminating the branches in verti- 
cillate fpikes. 

5. Thymus eephalotus. 
Large-headed Portugal Thyme] Rifes with 

7 11 ' low 
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low lioncous ftalks, and ftiff hoary branches, 
half aloot long ; fpear-fhaped hoary leaves, 
placed oppolite; and many whitilh flowers, 
terminating the branches in large imbricated 
heads, having oval bradeal leaves. 

Variety-} With fmall flowery heads. 

All thefe rive fpecies of Thymus, and then- 
varieties, are of an aromatic quality, and their 
chief virtue reticles in the leaves, which im- 
part a very agreeable aromatic fragrance But 
the firft three fpecies arc the moft noted forts 
in the English gardens ; though tne Ihymus 
Vulgaris, or Common Thyme, is considera- 
bly °the moft generally known and cultivated, 
chiefly for its iuperior aromatic property <<" 
culinary purpoi'es. 

Thev are wholly perennial, fomewhat be- 
tween a (hrubbv and an hcibaceous nature, 
wholly abiding in root and top, generally oi 
fomewhat buthy growth ; their leaves m ge- 
neral verv fmall, but clofely placed, and moil, 
lv ever-gr'een : the flowers alto are verv imall 
monopelalous, and ringent, and collected nu 



merouflv in whorls, either forming ipikes or 
clofe heads, each flower fuccceded by tour ieeds 
lodged in the calyx ; and by feeds all the fpe- 
cies may be railed, as alio by flips and cut- 

1!, £ to the ufe in gardens of thefe aromatics, 
the Common Thyme is in univerfal cftima- 
tion as a pot-herb for various culinary pur- 
pofes ; and being eafy of propagation and cul- 
ture, merits a place in every kitchen-garden 
which alfo, together with the other forts, and 
their varieties, might be introduced m the 
pieal'uie- ground, in affcmblagc with othei 
fmall frutel'ccnt plants, to embclhlh the front 



-borders, fhrubbery clumps, final! and from feed annually. 
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fown or planted for edgings to particular beds 
or borders for variety, luch as the Lemon 
Thyme, Silver-leaved' and variegated forts - r 
alfo, occafionally the Common 1 hymc ; and 
all kept low, clofe, and regular, by clipping 
them at fides and top annually in fummer. 

But as to the Common Thyme, deiigued for 
kitchen ufe, it ihould be cultivated in beds, 
or borders, in rows half a foot afunder at 
leaft ; either the feed fown where the plants 
are to remain, or young feedling plants pre- 
vioufly raifed for planting out ; or flips of old 
plants detached with roots, which being plant- 
ed the above diftance, they will foon incrcafc 
into bufhy plants, proper to gather for ufe : 
or may be occasionally planted as an edging 
in the herhary, bcc. and in either method the 
plants will prove abiding, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by ofl-fets ; and" by which the plants 
may he' propagated at pleafurc, by flipping 
them as above, when wanted for increafe i 
though it is alfo advifable to raife a quantity 
of plants every year or two from feed, as the 
young feedlings poflefs a flronger aromatic 
quality than the older plants ; and it being 
fown in fpring in a bed of light earth, either 
broad caft and raked in, or in fhallow drills, 
as directed below, they foon come up, and 
will be fit for ufe the following autumn and 
winter, &c. 

In gathering Thyme for ufe, in private 
gardens it may be cut or flipped a little at a 
time, as it is wanted, not flumped too clofe ;. 
but when intended for market, the London 
gardeners generally pull it up root and all, 
cfpccially the feedling plants, which remain in 
the bed where raifed, and fo raife a frefh crop 



of flower . 

Hoping banks, Sec. placing them detached 01 
finely, to form little hulby tufts, and in which 
the variegated lorts, and the Silver Thyme, and 
Lemon Thyme, particularly form a very agree- 
able variety together, or in affemblage witn 
the ethers ; and the Lemon 1 hymc is alfo in 
much cfiimation for its peculiar oderilcrous 
flavour ; fomc of each o$ thefe forts may alio 
be pared, in order to move occafionally to 
onv [.articular compartment, as may be re- 
quired, and under occalional ihelter in le- 
vel e winters to prefcrve the plants more 
fecUially it 1 a lively flatc ; likcwil'e fomc 
the MaiV.c Thyme: Spanifh and Portugal 
Thymes arc alfo fomctimes potted tor the a- 
bovc (;ccalion, and to place under protection 
of a garden-frame or grcen-houfc in winter, 
to continue them more f'rclh and lively, as 
obferved above of the others. 

Sometimes, fomc of the fmallcr Thymes aie 
7 
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Method of propagating all the forts. 
All the fpecies of Thymus may be cafily 
raifed from feed, and by flipping the roots 
branches, and by cuttings thereof. 

By Seed. — All the forts may be raifed plen- 
tcoully from feed, though it is rarely praclifed 
to anv but the firft foit, Common Thyme; 
and March or early in April is the proper fea- 
fon for lowing it ; chooiing any light, rich, 
dry ground ; which let he properly digged, 
and the luifacc moderately fmoothed with the 
fpadc, bccaulc the feed is very fmall, and 
Ihould not be fown too thick, nor covered too. 
deep; this oblervcd, let the feed he fown 
whim the ground is frcih flirted, fowing it 
either broad-call on the furfacc, and rake it 
in lightly, or low it in Hat (hallow drills, and 
e;uth it over thinly in proportion ; it will loon 
germinate, and the plants will appear in two 
or three weeks, being careful to keep them 
veil 
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well weeded, and give occafional light waterT 
ings in dry weather i and tlms by June they 
will require thinning, efpecially if defirous to 
have the plants grow ftocky, and with bufhy 
full heads, in which they fhould be thinned, 
to fix or eight inches diftance ;. when, if re- 
quired, thofe thinned out may be planted in 
another place, in rows, fix or eight inches, 
afunder, giving water till frefti rooted, ob- 
ferving to keep the whole clean from weeds 
by occafional hoeing between them in dry 
days, which will alfo ftir the furface of the 
earth, and thereby much improve the growth 
of the plants ; and they will arrive to good 
perfection for ufe in fummer or early in autumn. 

But fometimes the market kitchen garden- 
ers about London, who raife large quantities 
in beds, for the daily fupply of the markets, 
leave the whole thick, without thinning ; fo 
when of proper growth in fummer and au- 
tumn, &c. they pull them clean up root and top 
together, from time to time, as wanted, and 
tie them in bunches for fale in the market 
aforefaid. 

However, it is always proper to thin out, 
or tranfplant a quantity in fingle bunches, to 
grow ftocky and bufhy, as before obferved, to 
remain for the occafional fupply of a family. 

Remark, in refpect to the varieties, that 
there is no depending on railing them the fame 
from feed j therefore, when intending to pro- 
pagate any particular varieties, and continue 
them the fame with, certainty, it can only be 
effected by flips and cuttings as below. 

By Off-fcts and Slips.— All the forts multiply 
both by ofF-fcts of the root and flips of the 
branches; the rooted flips are the moft ex- 
peditious method ; for the old plants increafe 
into many ofF-fct ftcms, riling from the root, 
each furnifhed with fibres; and that by tak- 
ing up the old plants in the fpring, &c. and 
flip or divide them into feparate flips not 
too fmall, with roots to each, and plant them 
in beds of good earth, in rows half a foot afun- 
der, giving water directly, and repeat it occa- 
fionaliy in dry weather till they have taken root, 
and begin to (hoot at top ; and thus they will 
foon grow freely, and form good bufliy plants 
in two or three months. 

But flips alfo of the branches without roots, 
will likewifc fuccccd, if planted, any time 
from March or April until about Midfummcr ; 
obferving to flip oft' a quantity of the ftouteft 
young outfidc*flioo(s, ot moderate length, and 
plant them in a (hady border, in rows four 
or five inches diftance, giving due waterings ; 
they will foon emit roots, and become good 
plants by autumn, when they may he tianf- 
plautcil to where they arc to remain. 



By Cuttings. — - Cuttings of the young 
branches grow readily the fame as flips there- 
of, there being no other difference, than that 
the cuttings are the young fhoots cut off with 
a knife, and the flips are flipped off from the 
fide of die branches with the hand only ; fo 
that the propagating them by cuttings may be 
performed any time in fpring, or early part in 
fummer, planting them in a fliady place, and 
duly watered, they will readily take root, and 
grow. 

The propagation by flips or cuttings is alfo 
the only method by which the refpective va- 
rieties of the different fpecies are with cer- 
tainty continued the fame, as the plants thus 
railed will be in every refpect fimilar to die 
parent. 

THYRSUS. 
A Thyrfe. 

One of the modes of inflorefcence, or man- 
ner of flowering, of the aggregate kind ; be- 
ing many flowers collected in a bunch, or 
fort of clofe panicle, of an oval or egg-fhaped 
form, having the lower foot-ftalks, which are 
longer, extend horizontally, whilft the upper 
ones are fhorter, and mount vertically, as in 
lilac and horfe chefnut, &c. 
TILIA. 

Lime, or Linden-tree. 
Confift of two principal fpecies commonly 
known and cultivated, comprifing fome va- 
rieties ; all very noted hardy deciduous trees> 
q.f formal growth, proper for ornamental and 
timber plantations, &c. they rifing with large 
upright trunks a confiderable height, branch- 
ing numeroufly all around, into large regular 
conical heads, adorned with broad heart- 
fliaped leaves, and fmall pentapetalous flowers, 
: n loofe bunches. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monbgyriia. 
C/iarailcrs.] Calyx is concave, five-parted, 
coloured, and deciduous. Corolla, five ob- 
long, obtufe petals, crenatcd at top. Sta- 
mina, numerous awl-fhaped filaments, and 
mple anthcrae. Pistillum, a roundilh 
gcrmcn, flendcr flyle, as long as the !taruina t 
md a pentagonal obtufe ftigma. Pericar- 
"IUM, a globular, coriaceous, quinquevalvu- 
ir, quinquclocular capfule, opening at the 
bale, containing roundilh feeds lingly in each 
loculament or cell ; though very commonly 
there is but one feed in "the whole, and fo 
tuatcd that the capfule often appears unilocu- 
ir, if incautioully examined. 

Of the two fpecies, one is a European trce> 
nd the other is of America j each compre- 
hending fome varieties, and arc all very haidy* 
nd of the deciduous tribe, 
t. TtHA iji.ru. 

? II X European 
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European or Csmwn Lime Tree.) Rifes 
with an upright ftraight trunk to a great 
height and magnitude, branching regularly all 
round into a large conical head ; garniihed 
with large, broad, heart-fhaped, acute-point- 
ed, ferreted leaves, of a light-green colour ; 
and imall whiiifh- green flowers in bunches, at 
the ends of the branches, having all the flowers 
deftitute of neclaria. 

Far 'u- ties.'] Common green-twigged Lime- 
tree, having all the young lhoots of a light- 
green colour — Red twigged Lime-tree, havin; 
all the moots of a beautiful red colour, ap 
pearing very fmgular in winter, when defti- 
tute of leaves— Large -leaved — Smaller-leaved 
— Rough or elm-leaved — Variegated-leaved, 

&C. 

The green and red-twigged varieties are to- 
lerably permanent, (b that being railed from 
feed, the plants of each will be moftly iimilar 
to the parent tree. 

This fpecics grows naturally in England 
and mod parts of Europe, and has been long 
cultivated as an ornamental tree in garden 
plantations, both to grow rural, and to form 
hedge-work regularly trained. 

2. Till a americaria. 

American Black Lime Tree.] Grows with 
an upright large lofty trunk, branching re- 
gularly into a large formal head, having the 
branches covered with a blackiih-brown bark ; 
large, broad, heart-fhaped, acuminated, fer. 
rated leaves, of a deep-green above, and paler 
underneath ; and fmaif greenifh flowers in 
bunches at the ends of the branches, having 
all the flowers t'urni/hed with necraria. 

Varieties ] Larger-leaved — Smaller-leaved 
— Carolinian long-pointed-lcavcd. 

Both the fpscies, and their refpeclive va- 
rieties, flower in fummer; the flowers ftnall, 
and of inconlidcrahle appearance, and are fuc- 
cceded by plenty of ripe feed in autumn, con- 
tained in l'mall coriaceous or leathery cap 
i'ules ; and by the feed all the forts arc caftly 
raifed in beds of common earth. 

Thefe noble trees arc (juick handfonu 
growers, and obtain a grc:it ilaturc and fub- 
itance of trunk, particularly the Common 
Lime, winch grows lixty or fevciity feet 
high; and there are accounts of fome tli 
have mcafured ninety feet it*, height, and 
more than eight or ten feet circuit in the 
trunk, with branchy heads proportionality 
targe ; but the timber being of a foft light 
texture, is unfit for any flrung purpofe: 
however excellent for numerous light ufes, 
in the tumcrv and carving branches particu- 
lar! •/. 

lint fur pmpofes ia gardening, the Lime- 



tree has been long in great efteem for. orna- 
mental purpofes, in various garden diftricts, 
being valued for its quick and line pi&urefque 
growth and large elegant light-green foliage, 
that affect a very dift inguiihable diverfity ; 
was therefore in great repute, formerly to 
plant for avenues, and arrange on the boun- 
daries of exlenlive lawns, and other fpacious 
open fpaces, as well as to difperfe in parks, Sec. 
both as detached tingle objects, and in groups, 
alfo to plant in regular groves, and for ihade ; 
and in all of which, fuffered to grow rural, 
and difplay their beautiful conic heads: thev 
were likewise ufed for formal ornamental 
hedge-rows in large-gardens, and along near 
the fronts of houfes by road fides, &c. and 
trained regularly by clipping them once or 
twice in fummer; and were alfo often clipped 
into pyramids, hemifpheres, arches, 8cc. though 
for the general part they are confiderably 
better calculated for rural objects in natural 
ftandards than for any kind of hedge-work, or 
other regular training, efpecially as they ge- 
nerally begin to drop their leaves'the earlieft in 
autumn of any other tree, and, when clipped, 
foon appear naked : I fliould therefore ad- 
vife all the fiorts of Limes to be employed prin- 
cipally only as rural trees, and difpofed at fuf- 
ficient diftances to allow them full fcopc to 
branch out ail around, and exhibit their heads 
didinctly in their natural growth ; and in 
which they will always appear confiderably 
the mod confpicuoufly ornamental. 

Though from the circumflance of thefe 
trees fhedding their leaves early in autumn, 
which is more peculiar to the large than fmal- 
ler leaved kinds, they are not in fuch general 
repute to plant for ornament in gardens as for- 
merly, hecaufo in very dry hot fummcrs the 
leaves often begin falling in July or Auguft, 
and caufc a continual litter for a long time. 

However, for the tingularity of their hand- 
fome growth, and foliage, they highly de- 
mand culture both for variety, ornament, and 
made; and the red-twigged' fort has alfo an 
agreeable effect, even in winter, when entirely 
devoid of leaves. 

Thefe trees arc likewife proper to plant as 
fore ft -trees, as they will foon arrive to timber; 
and the wood being foft and tough, is valued 
for making many forts of houlhold utcnlils, 
and for various light purpofes in carved and 
turnery works, as oeforc noticed. 

For alt of which purpofes, thefe trees n 
be planted almoft any where, as they ' 
profper in any common foil and cxpofure ; are 
laifed in abundance in nil the iiurl'erics, for 
fale, and may Ik: ininl'plaiited any time in open 
weather, from October till March. 

Method 
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Method of Propagation, &c. 
The propagation of rhefe trees is by feed; 
by layers, and by cuttings. 

By Seed. — This ripens abundantly in Oc- 
tober, which may be beaten down with' a long 
pole, keeping the green-twigged and red-twig- 
ged forts feparate ; and may either be fo- 
ibon after, or preferved dry and found till 
fpring ; fowing them in a bed or border 
common earth, previoufly digging the ground, 
and divide it into four feet wide beds ; draw 
the earth off the furface evenly, about an inch 
deep, into the alleys; then fow the feeds thinly, 
touch them lightly down into the earth with 
the back of the fpade ; which done, directly 
earth them over, the depth juft mentioned, 
-which finifties the work of Sowing. 

Being thus fown, they will all come up 
freely in the fpring ; at which time be careful 
to keep the beds clean from weeds, and give 
fome moderate waterings in dry weather, to 
forward the plants in growth as much as 
pofiible, fit for planting out in nurfery-rows 
by autumn or fpring following ; thaugh, if 
they have (hot rather weakly, let them ftand 
another year : then planted out in rows two 
feet and a half afunder, by eighteen inches 
diftance in the lines ; here to remain three or 
four years or more to acquire due fize to tranf- 
plant for tiie purpofes intended, trimming off 
large fide- branches from the lower part of the 
ftem occalionally, to encourage their afpiring 
more expeditioufly at top, which muft be 
always fuffered to remain entire. 

Thcfe trees, when raifed from feed, ge- 
nerally in the end affume a more handfome 
and expeditious growth, than fuch as are 
raifed from layers and cuttings. 

When thev are from about tive or fix to eight 
or ten feet high, they are of proper fize for final 
tranfplantation : though if any are defigncd 
principally as foreft- trees for timber, it is ad- 
vifable to tranfplanr them finally intheii dellincd 
places, while thcyarc voting, and not more than 
from three or four to five or fix feet high. 

By Layers. — All the forts grow freely by 
this method : iitul is alio or by Cuttings, a very 
certain method to continue the varieties. For 
the purpofe of furnilhing layers, proper (tools 
mult be pieparcd (fee Stools), and the 
young flioors of a year or two old, are the 
proper pans to lay ; which Ihould be perform- 
ed in autumn or winter, by flit-laying, fhorten- 
ing the tops of each layer within a little of 
the ground : they will all be well rooted by 
autumn following, and mollly fit to plant out 
in the miilery in rows, and there managed as 
the fcedling Limes jufl above directed. 



I By Cuttings. — Cuttings of all the forts of 
Limes will grow, though not near fo readily 
' as layers : however, when cuttings are in- 
tended, chufe the ftrong young fboots of the 
year, in autumn or fpring, and plant them in - 
a moift good foil ; or any fcarce forts may be 
planted ieveral together in pots, and plunged 
in a hot-bed ; they will more readily ftrike 
root. 
TINUS. 

Tree Volkarneria. 

Ccnfift of one fpecies, a tender exotic tree 
of America for variety in the trove ; adorned 
with oblongifh-ovate leaves, and branchy fpikes 
of flowers : having a five-parted calyx and 
corolla, pitcher-fhaped ne&arium ; nine fta- 
mina, fingle gcrmen and ftyle, and a trilocular 
berry, with a fingle feed in each cell. 
Clafs and order, Enneandria Mcnogynia. 
7'he fpecies is, 
Tin us occidcntahs. 

Occidental, or TVeJi-India Tinus.]. Rifes 
with an upright woody ftem of branchy 
growth, gamiihed with oblong-ovate leaves ; 
fmooth above, fub-villous and nerved under- 
neath : and terminal branchy flower fpikes. 

This exotic is retained in fome of our prin- 
cipal flove collections, a plant or two, for va- 
riety ; which being planted in pots of rich 
light earth, placed in the ftove, the future 
culture is the fame as other plants of that de- 
partment, and may be propagated by feeds, 
layers, and cuttings, in pots plunged in the 
bark-bed. 
TOLUIFERA. 
Balfam of Tolu Tree. 
It is a large tree of South America, retained 
here in ftoves by the curious for variety: is 
adorned with large winged leaves, and bunches 
of pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dccand) ia Mcnogynia. 
Characlcrs."] Calyx is monophyllous, bell- 
fhaped and quinqucdented at top. Corolla, 
five petals, four of them being linear anil' 
equal, but the fifth is twice as large as- the 
others, and nearly heart-fhaped. Stamina, 
ten very fhort filaments, having amherai 
longer than the calyx. Pistillum, an 
oblong gcrmen, very fhort ftyle, crowned 
with an acute fligma. Pe ricarpium and' 
Semkn, at prefent "undefcribed. 
There is hut one fpecies, viz. 
M 'o L u I KE ll A Haifa mum. 
Balfam of Tolu Tree] Rifes with a ftrong 
rohuft trunk, branching numcroufly and 
fpieading, thirty or forty feet high, covered 
with a thick lough brown bark ; largo pin- 
nated leaves, compol'cd of feveral pair of ob- 
6 long 
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loner oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
and at the axillas fmall bunches of yellow 
flowers, having four fmaller petals, and one 
large. 

It grows naturally in the Spanifh Weft-In- 
dies, lind in this country is retained in hot- 
houfe collections, a tree or two for variety ; 
muft be cultivated in pots, and placed always 
in the ftove, and managed as other tree and 
fiuub exotics of that department. 

A balfam of great virtue is extracted from 
this tree, and is much ufed in medical com- 
poficions. 

This tree is raifed from feeds obtained from 
abroad by the feedfmen; which ftiould be 
fown as foon as they arrive in pots of light 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed ; and when 
the plants are come three or four inches high, 
pot them off feparately, giving watei 



■ain in the bark-bed ; and after- j of the branches. 



and top ; and the mod noted forts in the Eng- 
lifli gardens are the following; all of which 
being natives of the hot parts of America, re- 
cmire to be continued always in a hot-houfe 
in this country. 

1. ToURNEFORTIA Volllbdis. 

Volubilate - climbing - ftalkcd Tourncfortia. ] 
Rifes with long, flerider, woody volubilate 
ftalks, twining round any adjacent fupport, 
fifteen or twenty feet high ; oval, acuminat- 
ed, fmooth leaves, on reflexed foot-ftalks ; 
and fmall white flowers in loofe fpikes, at the 
fides and ends of the branches. 

2. ToURNEFORTIA /uffrutico/a. 
Under-JJirubby Tournefortia.] Rifes with an 

under-fhrubby ftalk, branching moderately 
about three or four feet high ; oblong, almoil 
fpear-fhaped, hoary, whitiih leaves; and fmall 
bite flowers in bunches, at the Gdes and ends 



plunge them agi 

wards managed as directed for other woody ; 
exotics of the (love. See Stove Plants. ; 

TOMENTOSE Plants. 

Such as arc covered with Tomentum, being 
a fort of woolly or hoary, downy pubefcence, 
which covers 'the furface of many plants, 
more particularly thofe that inhabit the neigh- 
bourhood of the fea ; and many of which 
plants having their leaves and branches fo 
clofclv covered with this fubftance as to give 
them a hoary white appearance. 

TOURNEFORTIA. 

TmrntfsrtM. 

Confillsof I'everal ihrubby exotics from the 
Welt-Indies, and hot parts' of America, and 
cultivated here in ftoves for variety ; one of 
which is a climber, the others erect growers, 
garnifhed moftly with oval and lanceolate 
Ample leaves, and monopctalous infundibuli- 
fnrm Mowers at the fides and ends of the 
branches. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria AUnogyma. _ 
Charailers.] Calyx is* monophyllous, five 
parted, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
pctalous, funnel-fliaped, with a cylindric tube ; 
globular at the bale, and with a fpicading 
brim, cut into five acuminated horizontal Icg- 
nients. Stamina, five awl-fhapcd filaments 
in the mouth of the corolla, having acumi- 
nated connivent anthcra:. I'istillum, a 
globular gcrmcn, fimplc flyle, and linglc llig- 
rna. PkricarI'IL'M, a globofc berry, hav- 
ing four roundill. feeds. 

Tiiis genus received the name Tourncfortia 
in honour of M. Tournefort, the illul'lrious 
French 13 aanift. 

Tlietc are many fpecies in this genus, moft- 
ly of a Ihrubby nature, and perennial in root 



3. Tournefortia /errata. 
Serrated-leaved Tourne/ortia.] Rifes with a 

fhrubby, upright, thick flcm, branching 
twelve or fourteen feet high, or more ; hav- 
ing oval, fcrratcd leaves on rough fpinous 
foot-ftalks ; and white flowers in recurved 
fpikes terminating the branches. 

4. ToURNEFORTIA /cetidiffima. 
Mofl-flinking Tourncfortia.] Rifes with 

woody ftalks and branches, eight or ten feet 
high, or more, having ovaf-fpear-fhaped, 
hairy leaves ; and white flowers, terminating 
the branches in ramofe, pendulous fpikes. 

5. ToURNEFORTIA cymo/a. 
Cymo/e-fpiked Tourncfortia.] Rifes with 

woody branching ftalks, fix or eiglit feet 
high ; large, oval-obiongifh, naked, fmooth, 
entire leaves ; and white flowers terminating 
the branches in cymofe fpikes. 

6. Tournefortia fiir/utijfima. 
Mo/l-hairy-Jtaikcd Tourne/ortia.] Rifes with 
oody very hairy ftalks; ovate leaves, foot- 

ftalked ; and branching terminal fpikes. 

7 . To v r n r: fort i a /mmi/is. 

Dwar/ Tourncfortia.] Rifes with fhrubby, 
low, flender ftalks, branching moderately two 
or three feet high, fpcar-fliapcd, clofe-littiug 
leaves, and white flowers in fimplc or un- 
branched recurved fpikes, produced laterally! 
or along the (ides of the branches. 

8. TOURNEFORTIA diffufu. — Diffufcd- 

branching Tourncfortia. 

Theft plants remain in leaf, moftly the year 
round, and flower in fpring or fummer, 6cc. 
fuccccdcd by fmall fucculent berries, contain- 
ing three or four feeds. 

They being all very tender exotics, that 
requiie the continual flicker and heat of a 
ftove, 
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ftove, in this country muft be cultivated in 
pots of good earth, and placed in the ftove 
accordingly, and treated like other Shrubby 
exotics of this collection, as directed under 
the article Stove Plants. 

All the forts may be raifed • from feeds ob- 
tained from abroad, where the plants grow 
naturally ; and it is advifable to fow them 
as foon after their arrival as poffible, in pots 
of light mould, and plunged in a bark-bed; 
giving occasional fprinklings of water, and 
they will probably come up the firft year ; or 
if they Should remain longer in the ground, 
continue to keep the mould in the pots all the 
while moderately moift ; and when the plants 
are come up, and advanced three or four 
inches high, prick them out fingly in fmall 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, and 
continue them conftanrly in the ftove. 

Their propagation may alfo be tried by 
layers, &c. in pots plunged in the bark-bed. 

TRACHELIUM. 

Throatwort. 

One hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 
flowery tribe, for the pleafure-ground, com- 
pofc this genus ; riling half a yard high, with 
oval leaves, and terminal umbellate bunches 
of monopetalous blue flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charaders."] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
and placed above the germen. Corolla, 
one funnel-Shaped .petal, with a long, Slender, 
cylindric tube ; and divided at the brim into 
five fmall concave Spreading Segments. Sta- 
mina, five capillary filaments, the length of 
the corolla, having Single anthera. Fistil- 
lum, a triquetrous, Subrotundous germen, 
Slender Style, and globofe Stigma. Pericar- 
dium, a roundifh, obtufe, trilobate, rrival- 
vous capfule, of one cell, having numerous 
Small Seeds. 

There is but one Species, viz. 

T R A c H E l i u M cai -u! cum . 

Blue 'Iruchclium or Threat-wort.] Hath a 
thick, fieihy, filtrated, perennial root ; up- 
right Stalks, about half a yard high ; gr.rnifh- 
ed with oval-fpear-Shapcd, Seriated leaves, 
and terminated by many Small fine blue flow- 
ers, in a Sort of umbellate chillers in June and 
July, ripening feeds in September. 

It is a native of Shady places in Italy and 
the Eafl, and is cultivated in our gardens to 
incrcafe the variety of ornamental-flowering 
perennials ; planted in light dry foils, where 
it will abide Several years : alio, if fown in 
the crevices of old walls, ruins, and rock- 
work, they will flouiilh. and he of great du- 
ration ; but when cultivated in rich moilt Soils, 



they are not fo durable, often proving bien- 

It is propagated by feeds fown in autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, or early in Spring, in 
a bed or border of light earth : the autumn 
Sowing will probably come up more freely 
than that of the fpring. Obferving when the 
plants are two or three inches, prick them in 
nurfery-rows fix inches afunder, to remain 
till autumn ; then may be transplanted where 
they are to remain. 

TRADESCANTIA. 

Virginia Spiderwort, or Flower of a Day. 

It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 
flowery collection, for adorning the pleafure- 
garden ; rifmg with erect annual Stalks, a mo- 
merate he'ght, ornamented with very long 
narrow leaves, and tripetaious flowers. 

ClaSs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ~] Calyx, three oval, concave, 
Spreading, permanent leaves. Corolla, 
three large, orbicular, plane, Spreading petals. 
Stamina, fix flender, erect, hairy filaments, 
having kidney-Shaped antherse. Pistillum, 
an oval, obtuSely-trigonous germen, filifor- 
mous Style, crowned with a trigonal obtufe 
Stigma. Pericarpium, an oval, trivalvous, 
trilocular capSule, covered with the calyx, 
having numerous fmall feeds. 

There are different fpecies, but not more 
than one in theEnglifh gardens, viz. Common 
Virginia Spidcrivort ; comprehending Several 
varieties, all hardy perennials. 

Tr ADESC.H'TIA virginiana. 

Virginia Spiderwort, or Flonrcr of a Day.~\ 
Hath a thick root, furnifhed with many flefhy 
fibres, crowned with many narrow leaves 
near two feet long ; amidft them erect, thick, 
Smo;>th Stalks, two or three feet high ; gam- 
i flicd with long, graminous leaves iingly ; and 
large tripctallous, blue, and other coloured 
fioweis in the varieties, crowning the (talks 
in clofe cluSters. 

Varieties arc,] Common pale blue-flower- 
ed— Deep blue-flowered— Purple-flowered - 
Rcd-flowercd— White-flowered. 

They all flower in June ; each Slower is 
generally but of one dav's duration; hence 
the name Flui'cr of a D.iy; but the Same plant 
continues producing a plentiful Succeflion of 
new flowers every morning, tor a month or 
fix weeks, Succeeded by plenty o!" ripe feed in 
autumn. 

This Speck's, &v. is a native of Virginia, 
but have been many sears in the European 
"aniens as owuinent.il flowery plants, for die 
common boidcis; they may therefore be 
planted in any of' the borders, or other coin- 
pa rtmcnts 
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partments of the pleafurc-ground, in which 
thi-v will abide by the roots many years, pro- 
t'.vu'it'.i; new ftaiks annually in fpring, and 
flower very ornamentally every fummer and 
will multiply exceedingly both by their roots, 
ar.d fcattcred or ielf-fown feeds ; even fo 
much as often to over-run the ground, and 
requite trimming in to reduce them within 
proper bounds. 

They are all eaGly propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, or early in fpring ; aifo 
bv feed fown in the fpring, in any bed or 
border of common earth, and raked in ; and 
the plants will rife plentifully, and be fit to 
j-rick out in fummer, to gain Itrcngth till au- 
tumn, thcntranfplanted finally. 

TRAGOPOGON. 

Goat's Beard. 

Coniifts of hardv, herbaceous plants, moft- 
ly biennials, the principal of which in the 
gardens is an cfculcnt culled Salflify, cfleemcd 
fur its canot-ihaped, eatable root, and by 
fome for the tender {hoots of its young ftaiks 
in the fpring, to cat like alparagus ; are mofilv 
tap-rooted plant*, with the roots crowned 
with long narrow leaves, and with upright 
ftaiks in fpring, of moderate height, fur- 
mounted by large compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngoiejta Ps.'ygamia 
JEqualls. 

Ckarafiers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having the general cup fmglc, coinpoled of 
eight fpear-lhaped leaves, alternately larger 
and joined at the bafc. Corolla, the ge- 
neral flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, compofed of many monopetalous 
rongue-fhaped hermaphrodite florets, five- 
parted at top. Stamina, five very ihort 
filaments, having cylindric anthers. Pis- 
tili.um, an oblong gcrmcn hiiforme fiyle, 
crowned with two revolutc fligmas. Peri- 
carpium, none; the feeds, one in each floret 
arc angular, rough, crowned with down, and 
lodge in the iwoln comment calyx. 

from the circumflantc of the feed being 
covered with a pappus or down, as they re- 
main in the cell, rcl'emhling a goat's beard, 
it obtained the name of 'Ihigepogm, or Goat's 
Beard. 

There arc ten or twelve fprxics, but manv 
of which being plants of n>> cllimation for 
ufc, are but littlr known ; and the moll noted 
foit'i nrc, hi ft the falfafy, an cfculent, having 
an eatable root and Ilalks, Cx<:. and two 
others f t . r t s piini ipaily lor variety: the firft 
two funs arc biennials, and the third a pe- 
rennial. 

i. Tracoi'ooon p rrifolim (Biennial J. 



Leek-leaved Tragopogcn, commonly called 
Salfafy.] Hath a perpendicular, carrot-lhap- 
ed, white, eatable root, a foot or more long, 
crowned with many long leek-fhaped entire 
leaves, clofely gathered ; and when it runs to 
feed, iifes with upright, hollow, fmooth, 
whitifh ftaiks two feet high, terminated with 
large compound blue flowers, having the pe- 
duncles thickeft above, and the calyx longer 
than the radius. 

It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn, then wholly decays. 

Tins plant grows naturally in meadows 
in fome parts of England, &c. hut is culti- 
vated in gardens in the manner of carrots, 
for its long carrot-fhaped root, which atrains 
a moderately large fize by autumn and win- 
ter, when it is boiled for ufe, and ferved to 
table in different ways, and is very tender and 
p.: la table : alio the young fhoots of the flow- 
er-Hulk in fpring and fummer, cut while 
young and tender, when only a few inches 
high, are drefled in the manner of afparagus, 
and ferved up to table with butter, <5cc. 

It being a biennial, rifes from feed in the 
fpr'ng, and attains perfection in the root in 
autumn following, remaining good all win- 
ter, and in fpring after fhoots up ftaiks for 
flower and feed, and the root then becomes 
fiicky and ufclefs, and totally perifhes foon 
after the feeds are ripe. 

2. Tragopogox praienjis (Biennial). 
Meadow Tragtpogan, or Greater Yellow 
Goat's Beard.] Hath a taper fibrated root, 
crowned with very long, narrow, acute, entire 
leaves gathered together ; upright ftaiks near 
a yard high, garnilhed with long narrow 
leaves fingly at each joint ; and terminated 
each ftalk with one large compound yellow 
flower, having the calyx and radius ot equal 
length. 

Variety.] Smaller Meadow Tragopogon, 
having much narrower leaves, and ftaiks only 
a foot high. 

Both the varieties flower in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 

They grow naturally in meadows in Eng- 
land and moft parts of Europe ; and arc fome- 
titnes cultivated in gardens for variety, and 
the young fhoots in Ipiing are often gathered 
and drefled, as obferved of the Sulfa fy, being 
frequently brought to the London markets 
by the limplcrs who gather them in the mea- 
dows in April and May ; or may be raifed 
in gardens by fowing their feed in fpring, in 
rows fix or eight inches afundcr, and the 
plants will flioot up for ufc in the fpring fol- 
lowing. 

3. Tra- 
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p.ajj^cjiamp 'j- Greater I-fa'pjhjuecid, er. '£i;mcft. 
^ragopogin.] '. J^aAjtheTrioot 'sr6 ( \vi)e4 witlf 
many' large, oblong, runcin'ated, • deeply in- 
dented leaves ; low ftalks only ; ^bout five or 
fix inches high, fu]rpnount^'. by!' r . drip large, 
yellow, flower, hayuiff' a rn^nopbyllous calyx 
ihorter than the cbro.ila, appearing in June or 
July, and the feeds. ripen in aubmn. ' / . 

All befe plants, are hardy : the'firft t\yp be- 
ing biennials, qung'pne year from feed and the 
next fhoot up ipto ftaik, producing flowers and 
feed, then wholly "decay ;' and the third is ,a 
perennial, durable in root, fending up ftalks 
annually in fpring, which decay in autumn. 

The firft fpecies (Tragopogon porrifolius) 
is the principal fort for general culture, as an 
efculent, and as fuch merits culture in every 
kitchen-garden principally for its roots, aj 
before, ohferved, chiefly for autumn and win- 
ter ufe ; they being eafily raifed from feed in 
the open quarters* and will arrive to perfec- 
tion early in autumn, and continue good till 
they begin to moot in fpring following. 

It is much cultivated in the London kitchen- 
gardens' for market, where it is commonly 
brought in bunches, in autumn and winter. 

. The other .two fpecies are retained in fome 
gardens for variety, and the fecpnd, fort par-' 
ticularly : 'is alfo 'fpmetjmes" cultivated for its 
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tender /hoots in fpring, as already, nrntej}. 
Method of Propagation, EsV." 
The Salfafyis raifed only front feed fowr 
in fpring, in March' and April, in an oper. 
fituation to' remain; fowing it either .brpa.d- 
caft and raked 'in, or in ftiallow drills,' eight 
or nine inches afunder, Scattering the feeds 
thinly, and cover them half a,n inch deep; 
and when the plants are come up t.wo or three 
inches high, thin and weed them by hand or 
hoe, leaving them eight or ten. inches afunder, 
repeating the weeding as may be required dur- 
ing the lummcr, which is all tl)e culture they 
require ; and they will have large roots by 
September or October ; when you may begin 
taking them up for ufe; and in November, 
when the leaves begin to decay, a quantity 
maybe taken up and picferved in fund for tile 
in time of fevere froft, when thofc in the 
ground cannot be digged up. 

hi fpring, when thole remaining in the 
ground begin to ihoot, the (hoots, when a 
few inches high, may be cut for ufe as before 
mentioned ; which, when quite young and 
tender, being boiled, are excellent eating. Suf- 
fer, however, always a few plants to inn up to 
flitlk every fpring, to produce feed for lowing. 

The other two forts may he railed alio 
from feed like the Saljhfy, and the pl;mts, 
when a little advanced 'in growth, may he 



planted out if they are required for variety 
in an^'pariic^lar compartments. If' the Tra- 
fappg p att i is -equired for its moots, it 
ill ou id remain where fowri, and thinned to 

pjpper dift ances, ' 

• -.'Kut'.ihe third fort may alfo be propagated 
be parting the. roots in : autumn or fprin?. 

"THAWED trees. r ,- 

.. For walls and efpaliers. • *• 

The appellation of Trained Trees is to be 
underftbod principally of young fruit-trees 
defighed for walls aria efpaliers, being. trained 
in the nurfery to the intended form, by plant- 
ing them againft any kind of walls, pales, 
reed.-hedge, or other clofe fence, when a 
year old from the grafting or budding, train- 
ing them in the manner of wall or efpalier 
trees, for two, three, or more years, till , they 
obtain a good fpread. of branches, arrived to 
a fruitful ftate, in order that any perfons, be- 
ing in haftc to have their walls or efpaliers co- 
vered at once with bearing trees, it may be 
effected in one feafon ; as the trees thus train- 
ed in the nurfery, &c. being tranfplanted in 
autumn or fpring to the places intended, they 
will both, cover the wall or efpalier confider- 
ably at , once, and bear a great deal of fruit the 
enfujng. fu'mmer, if a favourable fruit feafon. 
'"So that, whofoever may incline 'to have his 
ytalls thus at once fu'rmfhed with bearing 
trees", without waiting' th rec or four years 
longer for younger trees attaining a bearing 
ftate, may be fupplied with fuch at all the 
public hurferies, where large quantities are 
; always ready trained for fale, more particu- 
larly peaches, ne&arines, and apricots for 
walls; like wife in many places, cherries and 
, plums, &c. alfo apples;, pears, and other fruit- 
trees for efpaliers -"arid arc very eligible both 
to furnifh the walls and efpaliers of any new 
garden, and' occahonally thofe of old ones, 
either wliplly or in part, to bear fome fruit, till 
younger trees, planted untrained, come for- 
ward and become fruitful, or mav be ufed 
occafionally to fupply the place of very old 
trees that may happen to fail or bear had 
fruit ; in all of" which, the planting of Trained 
fruitful trees may prove fo far preferable to 
quite young untrained and unfruitful ones 
planted at the fame time, in that there will 
be three or four years difference in the tim.* 
of their bearing, which is a very material ob- 
}c& of conlidei atiou ; and that, if the Trained 
Trees are purclufed in the. public nurfery 
gardens, you aie freed from the trouble of life 
firil training them- to the rcquiiite form, which 
requires pat ticular attention the two firft years 
the ellccling of which, often ruins 'many 
yojmg vail and efpalier tree-; at full fctti'm; 
oil', when under the hands of i-noiant prail:- 
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tibners ; and as to the expcnfe of'tlie purchafej 
between Trained bearing trees of five to ten 
(hillings, and that of one or two years- old'om- 
trained ones, of a (hilling or eighteen pence, 
cannot be any great object to perfons of for- 
tune, or of any" tolerable chcumftanees in life, 
at lead to furnifh fome part of the bed waits. 

Therefore, in both' public and private nur- 
fcrics, it is of much importance to have fome 
of the belt' forts of wall and efpalicr trees 
always in. training for Avails, Sec. againft any 
kind of fence, cither walling, paling,, or reed- 
hedges, both dwarf and half-dandard wall- 
trees ; alio againft ranges of flakes in the open 
quarters, that there may always be fome well 
trained fpreading trees arrived to a fruitful (late, 
to furnilh any place as above occadonally 
with immediately bearing trees of fome con- 
siderable fpreading growth. 

When, therefore, it is intended to, raife 
trained fruit-trees for walls- and efpaliers, a 
Quantity of the bed young plants of the re- 
lpcdlive forts, . both dwarf amhhalf-ftandards 
aforelaid, of one. year old, with the firft'iltoots 
from the budding and" grafting entire, diould 
be tranfplanted in automn againd any kind of 
fence of any afpect in a free fituation, not lefs 
than four or five feet high •, either a wall, 
paling, reed-fence, &c. before hinted, placing 
them five or fix to eight or, ten , feet dfdancc, 
and here to remain for training as below. 

The trees being thus planted, then in fpring 
following, juft as they begin to make an effort 
for fliooting, they (houTd be headed downy 
that is the firft main fooots : produced laft fum- 
mcr immediately from the Budding^ &c. to 
be cut down low, with a clean Hoping cut 
upward, to within four, five or fix eyes or 
buds of their origin, or place of infertion in 
the ftock, efpecially thofe intended for dwarfs, 
alfo the half-dandards, if worked on tall flocks; 
and this heading down both prevents their 
running up too high with a fingfe naked dem, 
branchlefs below, and caufes them to throw 
out lateral . (hoots from the lower p-irt. to fill 
the wall or efpalicr regularly with brandies 
quite from the bottom upward; for being thus 
cut over low, they will foon after pudi forth 
drong (hoots from ail the remaining lower 
budi, VufEcicnt to give the tree its firft proper 
formation as a wall tree, Sec. which moots, 
when advanced in length in Cummer, fhould be 
trained along to the (encc ccjiiaily to the right 
and left, in a fome what inclmurcd pofition at 
full length till next fpring, when thefc (hoots 
may alio he cut down to fix or eight inches 
length, to forte out a further ftipply- of more 
branches near the bottom, for theie is nothing 
like being well furnilhcd with branches below, 
at frfl felting oil, to form a good foundation, 



whereby you will, be aBle to keep every partt 
of the wall from the very bottom to top cover- 
ed with bearing , wood; for no part of a good- 
wall fhould* hie loft: 

i So that, agreeable to thefe hints, continue 
Jfhortenihg more or lefs the two or three firft 
fprings on the laft dimmer's fliools, as you 
(hall fee neceffary, in order to obtain a proper 
fpread of lower, branches to give the tree its- 
intended'form ; though this work of pruning. 
;fhort to obtain .laterals may alfo be performed" 
occadonally in fummer.in Mayor early in June r , 
on the drone young (hoots of the year, cut- 
ting or pinching diem d6wn to a few eyes, 
ana they will thereby throw out lower laterals- 
the fame feafbn, and by that means a year's, 
growth is gained. 

According as the fupply of branches thus 
gained by the above methods arrive to propel 
length in dimmer, for training in, they fhould' 
•be accordingly all trained" along clofe to the 
wall, and if any fore-right or back (hoots 
come out,, rub them alt off' clofe; leaving,, 
however, all the, welNplaced fide and terminal' 
flioots in every part, and'iet the whole, or as 
many as poffible, be trained in during this fea- 
fon, to have a plenty to chufe from in the ge- 
neral pruning feafon of winter or fpring, 
training them clofe to the wall, &c. equally to- 
the right and left- as aforefaid, on each fide of 
the tree, in_a fpreading fomewhat horizontal' 
manner, no where crofling^ne another hut 
at parallel diftances,. and moftly all at full, 
length during the dimmer's growth ; thus tore- 
mam tilL'the general winter or fpring pruning. 

In the winter pruning we are to obferve, 
that if more wood was trained up in dimmer- 
than now appears neceffaryy or that can be 
trained in with due regularity, flionld retrench . 
fuclt fupe-rfluiries ; likewifc any remaining 
fore-right or back (hoots and other irregular 
growths omitted in dimmer, not eligibly fituat- 
cd for training in, fiiould' alfo be now all 
pruned out, cutting every thing of 'the above 
nature, both fupcrabundancics and irregulari- 
ties, quite clofe to their origin ; being careful, 
however, to leave all the regular, well-placed, 
iifcful (hoots that. can readily be trained with 
proper regularity, without crowding or eroding 
one auothcjy a'll of . which fliouid alfo be- 
cleared from all lateral or fide (hoots, if any; 
and with refpedt to their being (hortcned more 
or lefs, or left entire, you wilf ordcr according 
to your difcrction, agreeable to the afore-mcn- 
tioued hints, and alto as noticed below, as the 
different forts may require; though if any 
rambler extend confiderably beyond all the 
others, it mud he reduced, or cut down to 
tome lower (hoot, confident with the general 
form and extent- of the rclt of the branches, 
then, 
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'then, after performing thefe .regulations, pro- 
ceed to the training and nailing in the whole 
-clofe to the wall, &c. in exadt order, by rang- 
ing them equally each way, in a fpreading 
fanned manner, all as ftralght as poffible, 
•fomewhat horizontally, no where crofting the 
"branches, but all -ranged .parallel as aforefaid, 
•one above another, four, five, or fix inches 
diftance, according to the forts, making the 
oppofite branches of each fide range as equally 
as poffible in the fame.pofition. 

Thus, after having obtained a regular fpread 
of branches, proceeding 'immediately near, the 
head of the ftera, fufficient to,effe& the pro- 
•pef expanfion requifite to form a trained wall 
or efpalier tree, they muft then be pruned- ac- 
cording to the method peculiar to each . re- 
fpective fort of fruit, as directed in their cul- 
ture, each under its proper genus. — Some re- 
quiring the branches fhortened annually, 
others to be -trained moftly always, at full 
length. 

For in the general cburle of training and 
.pruning wall trees and efpafiers, -it muft be 
obferved, that fome fort of wall trees require 
almofl: a general fhortening every year of the 
-annual fupply of branches, fuch. as peaches, 
ne&arines, and apricots, which always. bear 
their fruit principally on the young year old 
wood, have that of each year lhortened in the 
winter pruning, to force out a fufficient fupply 
of fucceffion .fhoots in proper places all over 
..the tree for the future year's bearing? on the 
other hand, as apples,,pears, plums, and cherries 
do not want an annual renewal of bearing 
wood, the fame tuanch.es continue bearing 
from two or three to many years old ; fo that, 
after undergoing die operation of fhortening 
the firft two or three years wood, to obtain a 
fpread of lower tranches to effect the intended 
form as a wall or efpalier tree, they are not 
afterwards, in the general courfe of pruning, 
to be fhortened, but generally always -trained 
at full length, except occafionally fhortening 
fome particular young flioot to fill a vacancy. 
See each kind under its refpc&ivc head ; alfo 
Dwarf Trees, Espaliers, and the article 
of Pruning, &c. 

The training of efpalier trees is effected ex- 
actly in the manner as above, only thefc may 
alfo be trained as they ftand in the nurfcry lines, 
in the open quarters or borders, &c hy rang- 
ing fome flout flukes in the ground along one 
fide of each tree, not in a continued (traight 
range immediately the way of the row, but 
thole of each tree ranged feparatc and oblique- 
ly, fomewhat crofs-ways the row as it were, 
that the branches of the different trees may 
range befide one another, and thereby have 



more room to extend the. branches both ways, 
than the common diflance in the nurfery lines 
would admit, if ranged directly the way of the 
row. , 

Obferve, that as it may fometimes h appen, 
fome of the trained trees, both of the wall and 
efpalier kinds, in the courfe of training, may 
aflame a ftate of. vigorous luxuriant growth, 
either in general, or in fome particular parts, 
producing ftrong, rampant, rude fhoots of a 
very unfruitful-like nature ; they in fuch cafes, 
mould be ordered" accordingly in a peculiar 
manner, till they have exhaufted their redun- 
dancy of fap, or exceffive. luxuriancy, and 
effedt a more moderate ftate of growth. 

Therefore, where a general luxuriancy 
prevails, while under the courfe of training 
or after, it is advifable in the work of pruning 
to ufe the knife with moderation, in regard to 
thinning and fhortening, and rather humour 
the trees fomewhat, according to their natural 
tendency, by leaving the fhoots and branches 
thicker or clofer together than the common 
rule, and all at their full length, efpecially 
during the fummer's growth ; and to fuch as 
are ufually fhortened in winter pruning*-! as in 
peaches, nectarines, &c. they fhould be fhort- 
ened much lefs in proportion ; continuing thofe 
of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, always 
at their whole length -; that in the whole, by 
dividing the fap amongft a greater number, 
as well as larger extent of branches, it checks 
the luxuriancy which would take place in a 
fmaller number and lefs extent of" growth. 
For the more wood we cut. out of a generally 
vigorous fhooting tree, andthe more die fhoots 
are fhortened, as often erroneoufly pradifed, 
die more vigorous will it continue to fhoot 
without ever becoming properly fruitful ; and 
if fevere cutting is repeatedly continued, the 
tree often exhaufts itfelf fo greatly by luxuri- 
ant fhooting, that it fuddenly affumes a weak 
confumptive ftatc- 

But that the natural inclination of very vi- 
gorous young trees being fomewhat indulged 
at firft by training as many branches as can 
be conveniently laid in, and thole that require 
fhortening, cut but moderately, or fome very 
luxuriant ones hardly at all, which being 
pradlifed two or three years with diVcretion, 
it will gradually reduce the trees to a moderate.-, 
growth, and good flute of bearing ; when they 
may be ordered in the common way peculiar 
to the different forts. 

On the other hand, fuch trges as arc! vigor- 
ous only in particular fhoots', \nuy, in lome 
cafes, have fuch flioots radically 'retrenched, 
ami in others referred ; that if a very vigorous 
fhoot juns confidcrably fliongcr than all th<i 
7 I 2 jell. 
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reft, and feems to fupport its vigour at the 
expenie of the others in its neighbourhood, 
it fhould be retrenched to the very origin, as 
early in the fummer as discoverable ; in other 
cafes, if a luxuriant flioot arife in any vacant 
ipace, towards the bottom efpccially, where a 
fupply of more wood is wanted, it may be 
retained, and pinched or topped down to a 
few eyes in May or June, it will fend out 
feveral laterals below, "the fame feafon, and 
inltead of one rude luxurious (hoot, there will 
be four or rive probably of more moderate 
growth to rill the vacancy more effe&ually, 
and that will much foone'r attain to fruitful- 
nefs. 

Thus far is chiefly all we have to obferve 
relative to the ordering of Trained wall and 
efpalier trees in the nurfery, which being "in 
training from three to four or five years, they 
obtain a handfome fpread of fruitful branches, 
fanned in the requitite regular form for the 
purpofes intended ; fo as when planted in the 
garden, they at once cover a large fpace of 
walling, <xc. bearing good fruit the follow- 
ing fummer. 

Other particulars refpe&ing their culture, 
after being planted in their deftined places, 
in the garden, are exhibited under the heads 
feparately of the refpective forts. See alfo 
Dwarf Trees, Espaliers, and Prun- 
ing. 

Notwifhftanding what we have here ad* 
Tanced refpecting the planting of Trained 
Trees for walls, &c. we would alfo obferve, 
that for any general plantation, unlefs good 
Trained Trees can be readily obtained, from 
three or four to five or fix years old, of a clean 
free growth, it will be better to plant entire 
young trees of one or two years old, imme- 
diately from the nurfery rows v untraincd, plant- 
ing them at once where they arc to remain, 
and they will probably root more effectually, 
and affiimc a freer growth than ftunted Train- 
ed Trees, managing them as directed for 
the Trained Trees, to give them the proper 
formation, and afterwards agreeable to the 
rules of pruning directed for the different forts 
in their proper places. 

But fame, to have as great a chance as 
pofliblc, plant both young untrained trees to 
remain, and Trained Trees of a bearing ftate, 
dwarfs and half-fiandards between, fo as to 
cover the wall more effectually at once, and 
furnifh a fupply of fruit directly, as it were, 
and until the young ones are trained and ar- 
rive to bearing *, then according as the trees of 
both forts advance in that ftate of growth, thofc 
which appear the moft profperous arc retain- 
ed, and the others arc gradually cut away. 



leaving the tnore. thriving trees to occupy the 
wall wholly at laft. 

In moft of the public rmrferics, they raifc 
many Trained Trees for fale, which occupy 
all their clofe fences of walls, pales, or reed- 
hedges, planted near together, and after being 
ih training two, three, four; or more years, 
till of a good fpread and become fruitful, they 
are ready for fale, and fetch a very good price, 
generally from three to five or ten {hilling's 
per tree, according to the forts, age, and 
goodnefs of growth ; which pays well for the 
trouble of training, as any fort offence of.any 
afpeft, openly expofed, feryes for training 
them to the proper form. 

T&EJLLAGE, 

OrTRTElLI-IS. 

A Treillage is ranges of ftakes and railing 
on which to train efpalier trees ; alfo occa- 
fionally for wall trees, where the wall does 
not admit of nailing the branches immediately 
againft it ; likewife for, training wall-trees in 
forcing frames, &c. and may be of different 
degrees of tafte for ufe and ornament, as well 
as of different dimenfions, from four or five 
to fix or feven feet high, as noticed below. 

For common 1 efpalier fruit-trees in the open 
ground, a Treillage is abfolutely neceflary, 
and may either be formed of common ftakes 
or poles', or of regular joinery work. ■ 

Thecheapeft, the eafieft, and fooneft made 
Treillage ' tor common 1 efpalier trees^ is, that 
formed with iiny kind of ftraight poles or 
ftakeVof tinderwood, as cut in the coppices 
or "woods, being cut into proper lengths, and 
driving them in- the 'ground m a' range a foot 
diftance, all of an equal height, and then rail- 
ed along the top with the fame' kind of poles 
or rods, to prcferye the whole ftraight arid 
firm in a regular pofition. 'See Espalier. 

Therefore, to form a Treillagc'of this -'kind, 
we muft provide fome bundles or ftraight poles 
or rods, either ofafh, beech, orof any other 
firm durable wood; which, if in the country, 
may be readily obtained in the adjacent woods 
or coppices, at a moderate cxpenfe, and are 
fold at many of the timber yards hi the vicinity 
of great towns ; chooling fuch as arc perfectly 
ftraight and of fufficicnt fubftance, i. e. full 
an inch and half thick, cutting them into fix 
or feven feet lengths, and having pointed them 
at one end, drive them with a mallet into the 
ground in a ftraight range clofc along behind 
the row of trees, a foot deep at lead, and the 
fame diftance in the line ; after which faw 
them even at top, all of an equal level four or 
live feet high ; then let flips of deal or ftraight 
poles be ranged horizontally along the to[> 
the whole length, and nailed down to each 
ftakc, 
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Hake, which finifhes the whole firmly in a 
ftraight range, as wellas gives an air of great- 
er uniformity; and when thus finifhed, the 
branches of the efpalier trees are to be trained 
and extended along horizontally from ftake to 
flake, as directed for the different forts, under 
their proper heads, and in the article Espa- 
lier. 

To render the above fort of Treillage ftill 
ftronger, may run two or three horizontal 
ranges of rods along the back part of the up- 
rights, a foot or eighteen inches afunder, fafien- 
ing them to the uprightftakes either with pieces 
of ftrong wire twifted two or three times 
round, or by nailing them. 

But where a more elegant and ornamental 
Treillage, of joinery work, is required in any 
particular diftrict, it is formed with regularly 
fquared pofts and rails of hard timber, neatly 
planed and framed together; having for this 
purpofe deal or oak potts, uniformly worked 
two or three inches, fquare ; but if the main 
pofts are of oak, it will be of particular advan- 
tage in refpedt to ftrength and durability, fix- 
ing the main polls in the ground ten or twelve 
feet afunder, with fmaller ones between, rang- 
ing the horizontal railing from poft to poft in 
three or more ranges ; the firft being ranged 
about a fool from the bottom, a fecond at top, 
and one or two along the middle fpace, and, if 
thought convenient, may range one between 
each of the intermediate fpaces ; then fix thin 
flips of lath, or the like, upright to the hori- 
zontal railing as far as the branches of the 
trees extend, ten inches or a foot afunder ; and 
paint the whole white in oil colour, to render 
it more ornamental and durable; and in train- 
ing the trees, tie their branches both to the 
railing of the Treillage, and to the upright 
laths, according as they extend in length on 
each fide. 

In either of the above Treillages for an ef- 
palier, five feet is generally of fufficicnt height, 
as if much higher, the winds, having greater 
power, will loofen and difplacc them. 

Treillages for wall trees are in fome places 
necclfary, where the walls are built with large 
ftones with the joints irregular and far afim- 
,der, not affording opportunities like brick 
walls, for nailing properly in the regularity 
required ; in which cafe a neat Treillage is 
eligible, erected all along clofc to the wall, on 
which to train and nail or tic the branches in 
regular order. 

This kind of Treillage may alfo be formed 
with rods or ftrong laths, arranged horizon- 
tally and upright, chequer falhion, fattened 
and framed together clofely to the wall with 
iron hooks and pieces of wire, as below. 



That being provided with a due quan- 
tity of clean ftraight rods or poles, or»fquared 
laths an inch and half thick, and a quan- 
tity of hooked iron holdfafts, \vhich are pre- 
vioully driven into the joints of the wall in 
rows at regular diftences, projecting about ah 
inch or inch and half to receive the rods or 
laths, both horizontally and perpendicularly, 
nine or ten inches afunder; fixing the firft 
row of holdfafts towards the top, the fecond 
near the bottom, and the third along the mid- 
dle fpace ; this done, and the rods or laths 
ready, the latter, if thought proper, may be 
fquared and planed, then proceed to frame the 
Treillage by firft fixing the rods horizontally 
in three rows, in the three ranges of hooks, 
as above ; obferving, thefe horizontal rods 
fhould be previoufly chopped off to nothing 
at each end, fo as they may be readily fpliced 
to one another to extend them in length as far 
as required; thus, having fixed up the three 
firft rows of horizontal poles, faften up fome 
uprights or ftandard rods in front of the hori- 
zontal ones, five or fix feet diftance, then 
range ihe remainder of the horizontal laths 
behind the ftandards, nine or ten inches afun- 
der, fattening them with wire to the uprights, 
and being all thus placed and fixed, the reft of* 
the ftandards are fattened up in front at the 
fame diftance, and the whole is made faft 
with wire twifted round the hooks and the 
croffings or interfeftion of the rods of the 
Treillage. 

Or a Treillage of the above kind may be 
formed of fquared laths, about an inch 'and 
half thick, planed even and fmootb, and neatly- 
framed together by mortife and nailing, &c. ' 

When the Treillage in either of thefe me- 
thods is finifhed, it is advifable to paint the 
whole all over with white lead, to render it 
both more beautiful and durable. 

In forcing frames and floves, where wall 
trees arc intended for forcing, as they are 
planted both againft the back wall, and oc- 
cafionally in a detached low range forward 
towards the middle or front fpace, a Treil- 
lage is indifpenfably nccclfary upon which to 
arrange the branches of the trees in a regular 
cxpanhon, not to train them immediately 
dote to the wall of the flues of that depart- 
ment, but the Treillage creeled detached fe- 
veral inches therefrom ; formed with light 
neat fquared upright battens, and imall hori- 
zontal rails, unilormly framed together in a 
light open erection. 
TRIBUS. 
Tribes of Plants. 

As the whole vegetable creation is dillii- 
butcd fyflcmatically into clalfcs, orders, ge- 
nera, 
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-nera, and fpccies, &c. according to the fex- 
«ual fyltem, there are numbers of plants in 
thefe different artificial arrangements, that, al- 
though they differ eQentially in thje fruftirica- 
tion or fexual diftinSion, yet 4re nearly allied 
in ibme eflentials in their general growth, 
habit, and appearance ; and may, therefore, 
agreeable to nature's fyltem, be divided into 
Tribes according to the affinity they bear to 
one another in their nature 'flf growth, either 
au general, or particular parts, &c. 

For example, they may be confidered as 
forming different Tribes according to the fol- 
lowing natural orders. 

Herbaceous Tribe.} All plants of the herba- 
ceous or herb kind, riling moftly with leaves 
immediately from the root, and with foft 
herbaceous ftalks not becoming woody, but 
moftly die at the end of the fame year they 
were produced. 

Ligneous or iVtody Tribe.) All trees and 
ihrubs having woody durable ftems .and 
branches. 

Arboraceous Tribe.] All plants of the tree 
kind, rifing with an upright main ftem to a 
lofty ftature. See Arbor. 

Fruticofous or Shrubby Tribe.'] Plants of the 
ihrub kind, riling but a moderate height, and 
divide low into leveral ftems, Sec. branching 
in a fomewhat bulhy manner. 

Deciduous Tribe.] All kind of trees, fhrubs, 
and other plants that xaft their leaves in 
winter. 

Sempervirent or Evergreen Tribe.] The va- 
rious trees, fhrubs, and other plants that re- 
tain their green leaves the year round. 

Annual Tribe.] Annual plants, called an- 
nuals, being fuch as are only of one year's du- 
ration. See Annual Plants. 

Biennial Tribe.] Planes of two years* dura- 
tion. See Biennial Plants. 

Perennial Tribe.] Plants that arc perennial 
or of many years' duration, and is applicable 
both to herbs and trees, though more generally 
applied to hcrba<cous perennials. Sec Per- 
ennial Plants. 

Fibrous- rooted Tribe.] All kind of plants 
with fibrous roots. See Radix. 

Bulbous-rooted Tribe.] Plants with bulbous 
root>, fuch as the onion, tulip, lily, &c. 

Tubertut-rocted Tribe] Plants with thick, 
knobbed, (lcthy roots, luch as the anemone, 
pota'oc, and Jcrufalem artichoke. 

Succulent Tribe.] Plants with fkfhy, juicy 
leaves, as in fedum, coitus, mcfcmbryanihcmum, 
aloe, agave, Uc. Sec Succu LENTA.. 

Pinnated Tribe.] All forts of trees and 
other plants that have pinnated or winged 
havesi 



Enfataceous or Sword-leaved Tribe.] Plants 
with fword-fhaped leaves, as in iris, gladio- 
lus, &c. 

Spathaccoiis Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers out of a fpatha or fhcath, as in nar- 
cijfus, galanthus, and amary!lis,.&cc. -See Spa- 
thacea. 

Liliaceous Tribe.] Plants producing flowers 
with fix petals, or diftinft fegments, refem- 
bling a lily in form, fuch as the tulip, &c. See 
Liliace/e. 

Papilionaceous Tribe.] Plants that have pa- 
pilionaceous or butterfly fhaped flowers, fuch 
as all the pea and hean kind, and all the 
other leguminous plants. See Papilio- 
naceje. 

Leguminous Tribe.] Plants having that kind 
of feed-veflel called a legumen, legum, or 
pod, as in all the pea, bean, kidney-bean, 
and other papilionaceous-flowered plants. 

Campanaceous Tribe.] Plants widi campa- 
nulated or bell-lhapcd flowers, as the campa- 
nula and convolvulus, &c. 

Rotaceous Tribe.] Plants with rotated or 
wheel-fhnped flower, as in lyjimachia, ana- 
gallis, 8cc. 

Umbelliferous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in an umbel, as in angelica, anethum, 
pqftinaca, &cc. See Umbella. 

Vcrticillate Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in a verticillus or whorl, as in thymus, 
hyffbpus, meliffa, origanum, fclaria, meniha, &c. 
See VERTIClLLATiE. 

Aggregate Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in an aggregate, confifting of nume- 
rous fmall flowers or florets, each having its 
proper calyx, and all collected into a clofe ag- 
gregate head, as in fcabiofa, Jiatice, globularia^ 
Sec. Sec Aggregate. 

Compofite or Compound Tribe.] Plants with 
compound flowers, confifting of numerous 
florets contained in one common calyx, as in 
lun-flowcr, marigold, after, &c. Sec Com- 

POSITDS FLOS. 

Amentaceous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowcis in amentums or catkins, as in populus? 
corylus, fagus, be tula, &c. Sec Amenta- 
ceous Flowers. 

Coniferous -Tribe.} All trees and plants bear- 
ing that kind of truit called a cone. See Co- 
nifer*: and Conus. 
Baccaceous Tribe.] All berry -bearing plants. 
Pomuceous Tribe] Plants bearing fruit of 
the apple kind (pomnmj as in the pyrus malus, 
pyrin communis, pyrus cydonia, amygdalus, pru- 
nus, mefpilm, punica, &c. 

Nuajrrcus j)ibc.] All nut-bearing plants. 
Olcraceous Tribe.] Kiculcnt or eatable plants 
for the tabic, and other domcftic ufes. 

I Lurid 
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• Lurid Tribe."] Plants of an ominous ap- 
pearance, hurtful or noxious ;. as- in^ atropa, 
datura, mcotiarta, folanum, capficum, digitalis. 

Fungous Tribe.] Muftirooms, and all plants 
fimilar. 

GraminousTrihe.\ Grafly plants : all plants 
of the grafs and corn kind.- 
TRICHOMANES. 
Maiden-Hair Fern. 

A genus compofedof herbaceous plants of 
the fern tribe ; of which two perennials are 
retained in our garden collections for variety, 
one for the green-houle and one for the-plea- 
fure-ground ; rifing with compound leafy 
ftalks or frons, formed of the main foot-ftalk 
of united compound leaves of the pinnated 
kind; producing minute, imperfe&iy-vifible 
flowers and feeds on the back of.the leaves. 

Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Filices. 

The fper.ies are, 

1. Trichomanes canari'enft'. 
Canary Maiden-Hair Fern.] With fron- 

dofe ftalks ; fupra-decompound leaves, having 
the folioles alternate, and thefe pinnatifid al- 
ternately. 

2. Trichomanes tunb'rigenfe.-r-Tun- 
bridge Maiden Hair. 

Both the fpecies are herbaceous perennials, 
curious in their peculiar frondofe growth ; they, 
form a diftinguifhable curious varietyJnaflem- 
blage with other different plants ; the firft fort to 
be ftationed among the greenrhoufe exotics, 
and the fecond in the. pleafure-ground com- 
partments ; planting the former in pots of 
light earth,. for. moving to the green-houfe in 
winter*, and the latter may be difpofed in any 
dry border, &c. or fome alfo in pots,, in .or- 
der for placing in any particular fituation oc- 
cafionally. 

They.are propagated by flipping:or dividing 
the. roots in autumn or. fpring ; planting the 
flips as above. 

TRI FOLIUM. 

Trefoil, or Clover, Sec 

The plants arc herbaceous annuals;, bien- 
nials, ami perennials, rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but of gieat eftimation for pafture lands 
as fodder for cattle;. have all fibrous roots, 
crowned moftly with tufts of fmall trifoliate, 
or thrcc-lobed 'leaves, and fend up. ftalks in 
fummer a foot. or two high, , and ibtne trail- 
ing; adorned .alfo with trifoliate leaves, and 
terminated by fmall, papilionaceous flowers in 
heads or fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, live-parted at top, and permanent. Co- 
holla is papilionaceous, having the vcxil- 
lum rellexed and with Hunt wings ami carina. 
Stamina, ten diuddphous filaments, having 



fimple antherze. Pistillum, a nearly oval' 
germen, awl-fhaped ftyle, crowned by a fim- ' 
pie ftrgma. Pekica-rpium, a fhort unival- 
vular pod, containing a few roundifh feeds. 
. There are near fifty different fpecies of 
■TrifoHum, but many of them being plants of 
but little value or eftimation, either for garden 
or field culture, are rarely cultivated ; fo that 
the mod material forts are the. following firft' 
two fpecies. 

I. Tripoxium prat en fe. 
Meadow Trefoil or Red Dutch' Clover.]' 
Rifes with many flender branchy- ftalks near" 
two feet high ; having trifoliate leaves of three' 
large folioles-i membraneous, ftipulse placed- 
oppofite round ' the foot-ftalks ; and monope-* 
talbus reddifti-purple flowers h> hairy fpikes or 
tufts, at the ends- of the brancbes,,ia May and< 
Jline.. 

. Varieties. J Piir pie-lea ved^-White flowered.- 
Zi Trifolium repens. 
Creeping, White Dutch Clover^ Hath trail- 
ing, creeping ftalks^ fpreading and rooting atr 
the joints ; trifoliate leaves ; and white flowers' 
growing in umbellate heads at the fides and- 
ends of the branches, fucceeded"by pods hav- 
ing four feeds. 

3^, Trifolium fragiferum. — Strawberry 
Trefoil: 

Both the firft fpecies of Trefoil or Clover 
are found in abundance in our- meadow and 
pafture grounds, and are the only forts of this" 
genus for general culture in laying down, 
grafs-land, . and are raifed from feed fowrrrn- 
May or. autumn asdiredled below. 

They are perennials, though the frrft often 
proves only biennial, by fometimes dyin» 
away after it has ripened feeds, but the fecond < 
fort is always perennial, growing very clofe 
and thick, is more .valuable, than -the- other for 
continued- pafture.- 

However, the firft fort, or red Dutch Clo- 
ver, grows abundantly, producing wonderful 
great crops, and is molt excellent for laying 
down land to cut for fodder for all kinds of 
cattle for two years ; for, on account "of its - 
biennial nature above-mentioned, it does not 
always fuccecd well much longer ; though if 
it is clofe eaten in fummer, or mowed' down 
when coining into flower, it ftioots out below 
from the root again, and often proves fome- 
what perennial but confide red as a biennial, 
the farmers commonly fow it. with barley in 
the fpring, anil when the barley comes oft' in 
July or Auguft, the Clover fprcads and covers 
the ground, and Ihoots up ltrong early next 
fummer, either to feed off, or mow for hay ; 
and after Handing- two years, they generally 
plough the ground again' for corn. 

But the fecond fort, creeping wlr'te Dutch . 
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Clover, is more valuable titan the other for 
laying down ground, deOgned to be continued 
long in pafture, its feeds being mixed and 
fown with grafs ; and as it grows low and 
clofe, widi trailing abiding fhoots, fpreading 
every -way, and rooting at the joints, it foon 
overspreads the ground, and forms a clofe 
thick fward, of many years duration ; and af- 
fords the moil excellent feed for. all forts of 
cattle. 

Both the forts are propagated by feed, 
which is fold by all the feedfmen, generally 
at fo much per pound ; and from fix to eight 
or ten pounds is the allowance for an acre. 

The feafon for lowing it is principally in 
the ipring, in March and April, or may be 
fown in autumn, any time in Auguft, or 
early part of September ; is generally mixed 
with grafs feeds, and fown broad caft and 
lightly harrowed in with a fliort-tpothed 'har- 
row, and in a dav or two after, when die fur- 
face is dry, roll the ground with a horfe 
wooden roller, to break the clods and fmooth 
the furfacc ; but the farmers commonly low 
thefe feeds with corn, fuch as barley, &c. for 
the fake of making the moft of the land, and 
when the corn comes off, the Clover and grafs' 
take their growth, though it will prove much 
more prosperous and forward if fown alone, 
as the com, when very thick and high, is apt 
to retard its growth, and fomctimcs fpoil the 
crop. 
TRILLIUM. 

Herb True-Love of Canada. 

A genus furnifbing, for the pleafurc -ground, 
foinc low tuberous-rooted flowery perennials, 
of but rive or (ix inches growth, garnhhed 
with fmaller and larger-ovate leaves, and tri- 
petalous, purple flowers, nodding and erect, 
in different fpecies. 

Cial's and order, Hexatitiiiti Trlgynla. 

Chat-afters."] Calyx, a fpreading thrcc- 
kavctl cup. Corolla, three oval petals, a 
little larger than the cup. Stamina, lix 
ercct,a\\ i-lhaped filaments, topped withoblong 
terminal amherac. Pistillum, a roundim 
germcn, flender, recurved ft-ylc, and fiuiple 
itigma. Pericarpium, a roundilh thrcc- 
ccilcd berry, containing many loundilh feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

t . Tr i 1. 1. 1 U M centuum. 

Xoddin Z -jlovL-ircd TriUiutn.] Hath a tu- 
berous root with many fibres, the ftalk rifes 
iinglc naked, about five or fix inches high ; 
with three oval, fmooth leaves, fpreading out 
at the top, from between the three leaves ; the 
flower' aiiles upon a (holt foot- 1 talk, nodding 
(downward ; it h of a whitilli-grccn witli- 



outfidc, and purple .within ; making its appear- 
ance in April, 
a. Trillium fefjile. 

Stjfik-fitwtrtd TrillhintS] , Hath .a tuberous* 
root, fending forth many fibres ; the ftalk'wf-" 
ing about the height of the, other fort,-AvUlv 
three larger oval, pqinted^. maculated leaves j 
and a dark-purple flower without foot-ftalk ; 
and long, narrow, and creel: petals, appearing 
in April and May. 

3. Trillium creffum.^ — ErccVflowered 
True-love. " - 

Thefe plants require a light foil and fhady 
fituation ; they are propagated by feeds fown-6n 
a fhady border, foon after they are ripe ; and 
in the following fpring they will make their 
appearance in fummer, muft be kept from 
weeds, and in autumn may be tranfplantcd 
where they are intended to remain to blof- 
fom. 

TRIOPTER1S. 
CTriopteris). 

This genus fumifhes for the green-houfc 
or flove, a climbing woody exotic from the 
Weft Indies, garnithed with oblong leaves, 
an*d yellow flowers with five petals, ten fta- 
liiina, and three ftyles, fucceeded by trilocular 
capfules, containing three feeds, furnifhed 
each with a membranous wing. 
The fpecies is, . • ■~ x 
Trioi'teris Jamaieenjis. 
Jamaica Triopteris.] This being a tender 
exotic, it muft always be kept in pots, and 
placed among the grecn-houfe or ftove plants, 
in which it will effect a defirablc- variety ; 
and is propagated by cuttings, affifted by" a 
hot-bed ; alio by layers ; like wife by feed.' . 
TRITICUM. 
Wheat. 

This univcrfally noted genus confifis of 
hardy herbaceous plants, inoftly annuals or 
biennials, valuable for producing that moft 
excellently ufcful grain called Wheat ; arc 
fibrous-rooted plants, rifing withgraffy leaves, 
and upright, tall, flender ftalks, terminated by 
clofe fpikes of cliaffy flowers, fuccceding to 
fpike.s or cars of com. 

Oafs and order, 'Tiiandria Digynia. 
C/mrtn'lers.] Calyx is a bivalvous chaff, 
having the vaives oval, obtufc, and concave, 
containing fomctimcs four, fcvcral, or but two 
florets. Corolla, fmall bivalvous florets, 
as large as the calyx, having the outer valve 
bellied and pointed, and the inner one plane. 
Stamina, three hair-like filaments, with oh- 
loi.g forked anthera:. Pistillum, a turbi- 
nated germcn, two rapillary reflexed flyles, 
and jilumofc lliginas. Pi; Ric arimum, none ; 
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®ne oval-oblong feed for each floret, obtufe 
atooth ends, and wrapped up in the corolla. 

There are many different ipccies of Wheat. 
• the principal forts of which are, 

1. T.RITICUM hybernum. 
Winter or Common Brown. Wheat.] ! Hath 

long fpikes or ears, having four florets in each 
calyx ; and the grains' of corn ranged in four 
rows, in an imbricated manner, with fmooth. 
ventri.cofe, or bellied chaff, almoft without 
beards or awns. 

„ This is commonly fown in autumn to 
ftand the winter ; hence called Winter 
Wheat. 

2. T.RITICUM eeflivum. 
Summer or Spring Wheat.~\ Hath fpikes 

with bellied fmooth calyxes, ranged imbri- 
catim, containing four flowers each, and are 
furnifhed with awns. 

This fort is fometimcs fown in fpring, as 
it ripens much earlier in fummer than the 
other. 

3. Triticum turgidum. 
Turgid or Duck-bill PF/icat.] Hath larg< 

thick turgid fpikes with bellied hairy calyxes, 
placed imbricatim, having four florets each, 
and moftly furnifhed with awns. 

4. Triticum polonicum. 
Polonium or Poland W/ieat.] Hath long 

fpikes with naked calyxes, having two flowers 
in each, which are long, and furnifhed with 
awns or beards. 

5. Triticum quadratum. 
Four-rowed Conical IVheat.~\ Having oblong 

conical fpikes, armed with long awns 
beards. 

Thefe are the principal fpecies of Wheat; 
generally cultivated, and which comprehend 
ieveral varieties, differing fotnewhat in the 
form of their fpikes and chaff, &c. j 

But the fort proper to cultivate for general 
ufe, is principally the Winter or common 
brawn Wheat. without awns; though all the 
forts are alfo occnfionally cultivated in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

All the forts of Wheat may be confidcrcd 
both as annuals and biennials; for conlidered 
as annuals, that being fown in the fpring,, 
they moot up to flalk, and produce ripe corn; 
the fame year in autumn, and wholly pcrifh; 
foon after ; and as biennial, that being fown! 
in autumn, as praclil'ed for the Winter, and 
Turgid Wheat, &c. the plants rife the fame; 
year, ftand all the winter, and /hoot to flalk! 
and com in fpriiig and fummer following, ami] 
totally die in autumn, as foon as the corn is ! 
ripe. 

Thcfc plants having fprcading fibrous roots, 
they generally rife with fcvcral ftalks, efpeci- 



ally if ithcy have room (to ifpread, in which . 
cafe .rJiey .often produce from .five or fix to 
eight or ten flalks, each ftalk terminated by 
a fpike of corn. 

They fhoot up into ftalk, in May, and. flow- 
er in June, confiding of numerous -chaffy 
florets, collected, into long .clofe fpikes at top 
of the ftalks, each chaff or calyx containing 
two, three, four, or more chaffy florets, and 
moftly placed imbricatim or over one another 
like fcales of fifh, all along the fpike, fome 
entirely without awns, and fome with, either 
lefs or more, as in their defcription, and fuc- 
ceed to ripe heads of corn in July or Auguft, 
fit to reap and ftack up for ufe. 

As to the propagation of Wheat, it is 
effected by feed fown every year, principally 
in autumn, from Auguft or 'September until 
November, and occasionally in the fpring ; 
the ground being previoufly well ploughed 
for the reception of the feed, allowing gene- 
rally two or three bufhels to an acre ; which 
for the general part is fown broad-caft and 
harrowed in, and in fome places in drills 
drawn by the drill plough, See. a foot diftancc 
or more, which method of fowing requires a 
confiderably lefs quantity of feed than the 
broad-caft lowing, and affords opportunity of 
horfe-hoeing between the rows to kiH weeds, 
and ftir the furface of the earth about the 
>lants ; which, as having more room, general- 
y grow ftronger and produce a greater num- 
ber of ftalks on each root, than fuch as grow 
clofe in the broad-caft ; though as the broad- 
caft fowing is the moft ready and expeditious 
method, it is the moft generally pradifed 
for fowing Wheat, and almoft all forts of 
corn. 

TRIUMFETTA. 
Triumfctta. 

Comprifes two tender exotics, a fhrubby, 
and an herbaceous plant, natives of the In- 
dies, and retained here in ftoves for variety ; 

fe with erect flalks feveral feet high, adorned 
with roundiih leaves, and pcntapctalous flow- 
ers in fpikes at the ends and fides of the 
branches, fuccceded by round bur-like cap- 
fules. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 
CJiaraclcrs.] Calyx, five fpear-ihaped de- 
ciduous leaves. Corolla, five linear, con- 
cave, retroflcxed petals. Stamina, twelve 
or fifteen awl-lhuped riling filaments, having 
(ingle anthenu. Pistillum, a roumlifh ger- 
men, a finglt: ftyle the length of the ftamina, 
having a bifid acute fligma. Pericarfium, 
1 globular prickly cap! nle, having four cells, 
ach containing two feeds. 
There are two fpecies, one a woody peron- 
7 K ' nUI. 
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ninl, the other an annual, but the former of 
■which is the fort commonly kept in the Eng- 
lilh gardens. - ' ' 

Triumfetta Lappuh. 

Jamaica Triumfetta."] Rifes with an upright 
woody ftem, dividing upward into a few 
branches, and grows five or fix feet high ; 
roundifh trilobed leaves, emarginated at the 
bafe; and numerous fmall yellow flowers, 
collected in ! pikes at the ends of the branches. 

It mult be aiwavs kept in pots, and placed 
in the hot-houfe or Hove, and managed as 
other ligneous plants in the ftove collection, 

It is propagated by feed obtain ed from 
broad, fowing it in a hot-bed, or In pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, where the plants will 
icon come up ; which, when advanced one, 
two, or three inches high, ihould.be planted 
in pots feparately, and placed in the bark-bed 
of the ilove, 5cc. to remain till well frelh- 
rooted. 

TROLL1US, Globe Ranunculus. 
Globe Flower or Locker Gowlans, 
They are hardy, herbaceous, flowery per- 
ennials for adorning the flower garden ; have 
fibrous roots, crowned with divided leaves and 
upright annual ftalks, two feet high, termi- 
nated at top with large polypetalous globulai 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, Polyandria Polygyria. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Coroll 
about fourteen nearly oval comment petals 
and nine narrow, incurved, umbilicated nec- 
tariums. Stamina, numerous briftly fila- 
ments, having ereel anthers. Pistillum 
numerous germina, fitting clofe in a colum- 
nar form; no ftyle, but tbe germen crowned 
by pointed ftigmas. Pericarpium, nume- 
rous capfuics collected in a head, each having 
one feed. 

There are only two fpecies, both perennia 
one an European plant, the other an Aliatic 
exotic, but both hardy enough to grow in the 
open ground all the year. 

j. Trollil'S eitropaus. 

European Globe Flower, or Locker Gowfans.] 
Hath a black, fii.rous, perennial root ; fending 
up many roundilh leaves, deeply cut into five 
ferments, which are aifo divided and notch. 
c<l ; upright flalks, about two feet high, di- 
viding into branches upwards; each termi- 
nated by one large globular yellow flower, 
having the petals conuivent or converging 
together, and the nctSlaria the length of the 
ft.imina. 

2. TRoj.t.ttrs afiaticw.. fc 

Ajiatic GMe flower.] Hatll a fibrous per- 
rnniil rout, i.rouncd with large divided 
leaves, upright ftaik*, near two feet high, 



dividing into branches, terminated each with, 
one large faffron-coloured flower with Spread- 
ing petals, and the ne&aria the length of the 
corolla. 

Both thefe plants flower in May very orna- 
mentally, each flower being large and elegant, 
compofed of many large concave petals; 
which in the firft fort particularly, converge 
or turn inward in a revolute manner, fo as to 
give the dower a perfect globular form ;. hencfc 
is called Globe Flower, and is fucceeded by 
plenty of ripe, feed in autumn ; but the flower 
of the fecund fpecies Trollius afiaticus, is not 
comment but fpreads out, and exhibits the nec- 
tariums and (lamina, alfo of a fine fafiron- 
cotour, effecting an elegant "Angularity, and 
is fometimes fucceeded by ripe feeds in our 
gardens ; and by feed both the forts may be 
railed, and they alfo multiply exceedingly by 
the root, which will be of many years dura- 
tion, and produce flowers annually. 

As therefore thofe plants, when in flower, 
effect a Angular variety, they merit a place i» 
every curious colle&ion in the compartments 
of the pleafure-ground ; and the feafon for 
planting them is in autumn when the leaves 
decay, or early in fpring. 

Remarking, however, that as they are na- 
tives of moift, lhady places, they are general- 
ly the moft profperous planted 'in fucn fitua- 
ttons in gardens, though they will alfo fucceed 
in any of the general compartments, in com- 
mon with other hardy perennials. 

Their propagation is accompli fhed by part- 
ing the roots, and occaiionally by feed. 

By parting the Roots.— Autumn, when the 
leaves decay, is the beft feafon to perform it, 
or early in the fpring, taking up the roots, and 
divide them into fevcral parts, not, however, 
into two fmail flips, and plant them either 
where they are to remain, or in nurfery rows 
for a year ; they will grow freely, and moftly 
flower the fummcr following. 

By Seed.— Sow it in a fomewhat fliady bor- 
der in autumn or fpring in fhaliow drills, and 
cover it almoft half an inch deep, they will 
readily grow a"d produce plants fit to plant out 
n fummcr, or towards autumn, in rows half 
a foot afunder, to remain fix or eight weeks 
to acrjuirc fl length, then planted out finally. 
TROP/EOOJM. y 
Indian Crcfs, commonly called Najlurthm, 
Confifls of herbaceous annuals or peren- 
nial^ of trailing and climbing growth, in efli- 
mation for effecting variety in the plcafure- 
ground in fummcr, and hi the kitchen garden 
lor tlomcflic ixcafions, in the fame Icafon, 
and one fort for the cieon houfe in win- 
ter ; grow with long trailing flalks ; fume of 
flcuder 
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flcnder m odcrate growth, : others jftioug and 
rampant,' extending ' many; 'feet; along "the 
ground, or upon fupport, adorned with large, 
roundifli pel'tated or fliield-ihape'd .leaves, and; 
numerous pe'ntapetalous flowers all along .the 
branches, of. {jugular ftr.ucture. '.. 
Clafs and order, Qilandr'ia Moiiogynia. , , ■ j 
Characters.'] Calyx is monp'phyllou's, horn-; 
ed, coloured, divided into five," acute, eredTv 
fprcading fegments, and is deciduous. Co- 
-R.oi.LA, five roundifli petals, inferted .into the 
divifions of the calyx; the two' upper ones fit 
clofe, and the three lower ones have' oblong 
ciliated tails or claws. Stamina, eight 
fliort, declinated, unequal, filaments, having 
erect, oblong, rifmg, quadi ilociilar antherae. 
Pist.illum, a roundifli, trilobate, ftrealccd 
germen, fingle eredt flyle, and a frifid, acute 
ftigma. Pericarpium, three roundifli, 
convex, furrowed berries, having three round- 
ifli, furrowed feeds, with one tide gibbous, 
the other angular. 

There are only two fpecies common in the 
Englifh gardens ; conlidered principally ar 
annuals, but if flieltered in winter in a green- 
houfe, will prove of a perennial nature, as ex- 
emplified in the double Najiirtium. 
The fpecies are, 

Trop^olum minus. 
Minor or leaji Najurtium.] Hath dwarfifli 
{lender trailing ftalks, branching and. extend- 
ing moderately along the ground, or upon any 
fupport; large, roundifli, or orbicular pelta- 
ted, flightly-icallopcd entire leaves, of a grey 
colour, having the footftalk inferted into the 
centre ; and numerous yellow flowers at theax- 
illas, all along the fide of the ftalk and branches j 
all the flowers having acuminated petals.. 

Varieties.] Pale yellow-flowered— Orange- 
coloured. 

2. Tropjeolum majus. 
Major or greater Jiqfturtium.] Hath large, 
very long, trailing ftalks, branching and ex- 
tending ten or fifteen feet or more along the 
ground, or on fupport, garnifhed with large, 
orbicular, peltated leaves, fomewhat flightly 
five-lohcd ; having the foot-flalks infected into 
the centre ; and numerous large yellow flow- 
ers at the axillas, all along the fides of the 
branches ; with all the flowers having obtufe 
petals. 

Varieties.] Pale yellow-flowered.— Change 
coloured flowers. — Double-flowered, com- 
monly called Double Nafhmium, retained 
generally as a grecn-houfe plant. 

Both thefc fpecies of Tropao/um, and rc- 
fpc&ivc varieties, flower in great profufion 
from June until autumn, or till killed b) ihc 
ftofl ; and the flowers are of lingular form, 
being, in their fingle or charattcriflic flatc,, 
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cornpofed of, five, unequal petals, the tvvo 
upper' ones Iarge^ and the three lower ones 
narrow, with long tails joining together, and 
extended confiderably behind ; but in the Dou- 
ble Nafturiium the petals are multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, even to the exdufion of die gene- 
rative organs, arid confequently no feed ispro- 
duced ; but an all the common fingle varieties 
the flowers are fucceeded by great plenty of 
feed, contained in roundifli, berry-like, green 
fruit.' See die' CkaraiTers. 

Thcfe plants are all hardy enough to grow 
any where in the full ground all fummer, un- 
til October or November, but are unable to 
endure the cold in winter. 

They are' generally deemed annuals, as 
they rife from feed in the fpring, attain full 
perfection, flower, .and produce feed the fame 
year, and totally perilh the enfuing winter, 
jf in the full ground ; hut if any are raifed in 
pots, and removed under -flicker of a green - 
houfe, or good garden-frame, under glasTes, 
at the approach of cold weather, they will 
ftand over the winter, and may thus be prc- 
ferved feveral yeais, as praftifed for the dou- 
ble Najlurtium ; and, like' that fort, be pro- 
pagated alfo by cuttings, planted in the 
fpring j though as they are ealily raifed in 
great abundance from feed fown in fpring 
or fummer in the full ground, the preferving 
them over the winter is rarely attended to, ex- 
cept to a plant -or two, by way of variety : 
and always for the double fort in particular, 
as not producing feed, nor, if it did, would 
there be any certainty of continuing its dou- 
blenefs by that method, is therefore propagated 
always by cuttings, and kept in pots to have 
fhelter in winter. 

All the forts are cultivated in gardens, both 
as flowery plants, and for ceconomical ufes in 
their flowers and feed for fallads and pickles ; 
confidered, however, as ornamental flowery 
plants, the common fingle forts are difperfed 
in patches about the borders, and other com- 
partments, and generally trained up to fome 
fupport, efpccially the Najlurtium majus, or 
to run on any kind of trcillagc, railing, hedge, 
or the fides of arbours, or to be trained agaiuft 
fences, &c. fowing the feeds at once where 
they arc to remain ; fome in patches, as afore- 
faid, three or four feeds together, near an inch 
deep ; placing tall branchy flicks, when they 
come up, for the plants of the large fort parti- 
cularly to run upon ; others may be fown in 
fhallow drills, the fame depth, along any kind 
of fences, as above, on which alfo to train the 
plants : and in fome particular open compart- 
ments may fow fome to remain as trailers, and 
extend along the ground, agreeable to their na- 
tural growth" : but the Na/iwtium minus being 
7 K a r oV 
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of flcnder, moderate growth, maybe fown in 
patches, &c. and either haVe fupport of low 
branchy flicks, or permitted to run upon the 
ground. In all of which methods, the feeds 
being fown any time infpringor fummer, they 
will grow freely, and the plants will foon {hoot 
- out flalks and tranches numcrouily, when they 
ihould be trained in the order intended, as 
hinted above. 

But as to the double Najiuriium mejus t this 
is always confidered as a green-houfe plant ; 
for although it will live in the open air ail 
fummer, like the other varieties, it cannot bear 
the winter's cold, fo rauft be kept always in 
pots of light earth, and placed among the 
green-houie exotics, placing flicks for their 
fupport : thus they will remain ever-green, 
and effect variety very agrecabfy, and produce 
abundance of Bowers all fummer and autumn : 
alio often moderately in winter; obferving du- 
ring the winter to allow them hut very little 
water, as too much moifture would rot them 
at this feafon of die year. 

Confidered as ceconomical plants, or escu- 
lents, before noticed, the common (ingle va- 
rieties of both the fpeciesare often cultivated for 
their young leaves, flowers and fruit, the two 
former for fallads, and the latter to pickle; for 
the leaves and flowers being of a warm, agreea- 
ble relifh, are by many greatly efteemed to mix 
in fallads, the flowers alio as garnifh to fallads, 
when fent to table in form : and are likewife 
in great eflimation for garnifhing dirties of 
meat, &c. and as to the fruit, this, when 
young and green, is an excellent pickle, and 
for which puxpofe particularly the plants are 
cultivated in many gardens. 

When, therefore, it is intended to cultivate 
thefe plants as efculents, for the flowers and 
fruit, they may be fown in the kitchen-gar- 
den in April or May, cither in patches or in ; 
mallow drills, an inch deep; and when the 
plants come up, place branchy fticks for their : 
lupport, and they will thus fupply you with i 
abundance of young leaves,, flowers, and fruit, 
from June or July, until October. i 

Mtihod of Propagation, (*fc. 
, The method, ot propagation is by feed an- ; 
miallv, for all the common (ingle varictics,fow- \ 
ing it in fpring, the end of March, or in April 
or May, in patches or drills, in the places where < 
the plants are to remain, as above ohferved. 

But the double Najlurthim not producing t 
feed, and being only a variety, is propagated 
by cuttings ot its brunches, and by which it i 
will always retain its double property : plant- t 
ing the cuttings any time from April until I 
July, in pots of light earth, and placed in the 
ihaoc, giving moderate waterings occafional- • 
ly ; or thofc panted early may be plunged in S 



i any moderate hot-bed, to facilitate -their root- 
/ ingniore effectually, 
e TROWEL. A Garden Trowel, 
s A Garden Trowel, made of irony in a hoi-., 
y low or fcooped form, is a handy ufeful impJe- 
t ment in taking up and tranfplanring numerous 
y forts of fmall plants and bulbous roots, planr- 
s ing in pots, fowing in patches, &c. and va- 
rious other fimilar light Works in gardens, 
s This" kind of Trowel being of iron, from 
; twelve to fix inches long in the plate, and half 
I as broad, hollowed like a fcoop, and fixed on 
r a lhort handle, to hold with one hand, proves 
i a moft convenient, handy tool in a Variety' of 
: garden operations ; for being hollowed fem'i- 
• circularly, it is remarkably handy in remov- 
, ing many forts of fmall plants with a ball or 
: lump of earth whole about their roots, fo as 
; not to feel their removal ; lifting feveral forts 
of bulbous flower roots, after the flowering is 
paft in fummer; planting bulbs in patches or. 
little clumps about the borders ; as alfo for 
digging fmall patches in the borders for fowing 
hardv annual flower-feeds ; likewife for filling 
mould into fmall pots in planting any fort of 
pkrits therein ; ftirring the, furface of. the 
mould in pots, and frefh earthing, thfem when . 
neceffary. It is alfo moft ufeful for filling in. 
earth about plants' in hot beds* and under 
frames, and any fmall compartments where a 
Ipadc cannot be readily introduced. Andfucba 
Trowel is likewife very convenient forpointing 
' over or ftirring the ground between rows of. 
fmall clofe-placcd plants in beds or borders; 
&c. and for many other purpo'fes occafionally. 

But to fuit the fevcral purpofes more effec> 
tually, it would he proper to be accommol 
dated with two different fizes of fcooped Gar- 
den Trowels', viz. 

A -common larger one for general ufc, being 
about twelve inches long hi the plate, and fix 
broad, narrowing gradually to about four 
inches at the lower end, not pointed, but. 
fomewhat rounding. 

A fmallcr one for particular purpofes, about 
eight inches in tbe plate, and five broad, nar- 
rowing towards the lower end proportion-., 
ably, as above, to introduce between fmall', 
plants. 

They may be had of different fizes at moft 
of the ironmongers where they fell fnades. 

TRUNCUS, Trunk, rjic main Stem of, 
trees and plants. 

The Trunk rifes immediately from the rook 
and may be deemed the flock or main body of 
the vegetable, as-it multiplies into branches, 
buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit. Sec Cauur. 
The Trunk or Stem is of feven forts, viz, 
Cautis. — The moft common fpecios of 
Stem, both of trees and herbs,, or fuch as- pro. 

duces. 
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dikes and fupports the leaves* flowers, and 
iiruit. SeeCAULis. 

Scapvs. — Is an herbaceous, naked Stem 
that elevates, the fructification only, and not 
the leaves, as in NarciJJits, hyacinthus, &c. 

Gulmus. — A ftraw or haulm, being the 
Trunk or Stalk peculiar to the graffes and corn, 
. hearing both leaves and flowers ; and fome- 
times flowers and no leaves-. 

Frons. — The Trunk of the palm and fern 
tribe, being a compound Stem, formed of a 
branch and leaf blended together, and fre- 
quently alfo the flower and'fruit. 

Stipes.— The Trunk or Stem of the mufti- 
room, and other fungi. 

Pcdunculm. — A peduncle, or ilowering- 
ftalk, rifing fometinies from the root, but molT- 
ly from the branches, elevating the flowers 
and fruit, but not the leaves. See Pedun- 



culus, 

Pcti'olus.—K Ieaf-ftalk bears the leaves only, 
and not the flowers. See Petiolus. 

TUBEROUS ROOTS, fuch as confift of 
one or more fwelled or knobbed tubers, of a 
folic! flelhy fuhftance. 

Of the Tuberous-rooted tribe are com- 
prifed many plants of the ornamental flow- 
ery kind, and fome efculents of the kitchen 
garden ; fuch as (in the former), anemone, ra- 
nunculus, filipendula, many forts of iris, aco- 
nitum,. pseony,. orchis, cyclamen, winter-aco 
nite, day lily, &c. fome alfo wkh bulbo-Tu 
beroiis roots, as. in gladiolus, polyanthes 01 
tuberofe, ophrys, &c. and of the efculent 
Tuberous roots, are "the potatoe and Jerufalem 
artichoke ; all of which Tuberous- rooted 
plants are principally perennial in their faid 
roots, or perpetuating and propagating their 
refpective fpecies by ofF-fets annually. 

TUBS, for the containment of large green- 
houfe exotics, and other potted plants and 
trees, when grown too large for pots. 

In grcen-hoiifc plants particularly, fome of 
the larger-growing forts, in the procefs of 
many years growth, become too large to be 
contained longer in pots, even in pots of the 
largeft fize, which being fometinies both too 
fmnll for the increafed roots of the rcfpeclivc 
plants, and of infufficient ftrength to admit of 
moving them with the plants therein, as may be 
required, either out or into thegreen-houfc, &c. 
fuch as large orange and lemon-trees, myrtles, 
oleanders, and fome other tree kinds'; and 
large plants of the great American aloe, &c. fo 
that when any of thefc, or other fimilar large- 
growing trees' and plants are advanced conli- 
derably in fize in their general growth, as 
above, fome proper Arong Tubs, of largei di- 



pbts containing the plants* fhould be prepared 

ready in proper time, in which to fhift them 
accordingly. ' 

Thefe Tubs are made, according to direc- 
tions, by the coopers, proper for this purpofe, 
of proportionable , fize,. according to that of 
the different forts of plants for which they 
are intended ; made fomewhat in the garden- 
pot form, a little wider at top than bottom, a 
foot and half to two and a half deep ; the 
width in proportion ; conffru£h?d -of the 
ftrongeft thick ftaves and bottoms, and well 
hooped with iron, and with two iron handles 
at top, one on each fide oppofite, by which 
to moverhem, containing the plants, on differ- 
ent requifite occafions ; the handles being 
Arong and generally hooked, efpeciallv very- 
large Tubs, in order to receive a pole in each . 
occafionally, that the Tub and plant together 
may thereby be more readily moved as re- 
quired ; the bottom of the Tubs having au- 
gur holes bored in different, parts, at regular 
diftances, by which to difcharge the fuperflu- - 
ous moifture after watering, Sec. 

Having the Tubs ready for this occafion of 
fhifting therein large-grown plants of the 
above defcription-, the plants ffiould be re- 
moved from their prefent pots, with the ball of - 
earth about the roots entire; and having 
earthed the bottom part of the . Tub, fet the 
plant, with its whole ball of earth therein, . 
rilling up properly around, and an inch or two 
over the top of the ball with more frefii 
mould, and then watered. — See Shifting Plants 
' Pets, &c. 

Probably, after fome years confidcrably ad- 
vanced growth, the fame forts of large plants 
will require fhifting into larger Tubs, which 
(Tiould be provided accordingly of proportiona- 
ble di mentions. 

But wheri plants in Tubs are occafionally . 
fhifted into others of fome considerable large 
fize, according to the nature of growth of the •■ 
faid plants, trie faid Tubs may probably ferve 
as their final or laft, in which they are mofily 
ays to remain ; except occafionally fhift- 
o them once in two or three years, into a . 
little frcfti earth in the fame T\ibs, as inu- 
ated under the article Shifting Plants- 
Though, as in the courie or time, the Tubs " 
will decay, either in, part or wholly, when 
they Humid either be repaired, where practi- 
cable ; or,, if not, replaced with entire new 
ones-of the fame, or advanced lizes, as may 
be judged expedient. 

Sometimes plants of confidcrahlv large 
growth require Tubs of very capacious di- 
:nfions, ascafually occur in large old plants 



nioufions than the above-mentioned Jatgcft of the American aloe ; and l'omctuncs the faid 
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Tubs and plants together are fo exceedingly 
large and heavy, that they cannot be readily 
lifted or moved' as required by the common 
method, the Tubs are obliged to be fixed on 
low four-wheeled trucks, for moving them 
thereby out and into the green-houfe ; though 
this is not very common. 1, however, have had 
fuch under my care, particularly fome fuperb- 
ly large plants of the common and ftriped- 
leaved agave. 

Any large, curious, hardy flowering-flirubs, 
or ornamental evergreens, of the full ground, 
being occafionallv potted, for moving therein 
to adorn particular compartments, and have 
been fhifted by degiees, as required, into pots 
of the largefl Yize, and that, by their increafed 
growth, are become too large for the faid pots, 
they, if intended to be continued for the occa- 
fion as above, mould be ihifted into Tubs of 
the before-mentioned kind. 

TUBUS, a Tube or Pipe, being the lower, 
narrow, hollow part, of a monopetalous 
flower. 

TULBAGIA. (Tulbagia). This genus 
furnifhes for the dove two fpecies of tender 
herbaceous exotics, garnifhed with filiform 
and lance-linear leaves, and funnel-fhaped, li- 
liaceous flowers, having a fix-parted corolla, 
a three-leaved Nectarium, fix {lamina and one 
fryle ; fucceeded by a capfular feed-veffel. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. TULBAGIA all'iacea. 
Alliaceous, or Gar lick Tulbagia.] With 

fmall, narrow, foruewhac thread-form leaves. 

2. TULBAGIA cepacca. 
Cepaceons, or Onion Tulbagia.] With 

leaves lance-fhape-linear. 

Both thefe fpecies are tender exotics, re- 
quiring a condant rcfidence in the dove, in 
wliidT they will cftccr. an agreeable diverfuy ; 
and may be propagated by feed, flips, and oft- 
fets. 

TULIPA. Tulip. ' 

This mod noted genus fumilhcs a grand 
collection of bulbous-rooted flowery peren- 
nials of admirable beauty and elegance, con- 
fiding of about two or three fpecies, one ol 
which in particular produces moll beautiful 
and fuperb flowers, and comprehends a prodi- 
gious family of varieties, even to the amount 
of thoufands, having all large bulbous roots, 
crowned with long, broad, fpear-fbaped leaven, 
and each an creel flowcr-fhlk, from half a foot 
to a yard high, terminated with one large, lilia- 
ceous, bcll-lhaped flower. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 
Charailers.] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
bcll-ihapcd, and compofed of fix large, ob- 



long, ovaf, 6oncave, ere<St petals. Stamina. 
fix fhortifh, awl ihaped filaments, having ob- 
long, quadrangular, eve& antherse. Bistil- 
lum, a large, oblong, trigonal germen, with r 
out a ftyle, and crowned by a triangular, 
three -lobed fligma. Pericarpi um, a tri- 
gonous, trivalved, trilocular capfule, contain- 
ing many plane or flat femicircular feeds, reft- 
ing upon one another in a double order. 

There are three fpecies, two of which only 
are known in the Englilb gardens, and one 
of thefe in particular (the firft fort) is famous 
for the extraordinary beauty of its large no- 
ble flowers, mod elegantly ftriped and ftained 
with a vad diverfity of rich colours, in a thou- 
fand various forms ; condituting fo many dif- 
ferent varieties, all very great ornaments to 
our gardens in April and May. 
I. Tun PA gefneriana. 
Gcfner's Turkey Tulip of Cappadocia, or com- 
mon Garden Tulip.'] Hath a large, oblong, 
folic!, bulbous root, covered with a brown 
(kin, fending up long, oval-fpear- fhaped- 
leaves ; an upright, round ftalk, from half a 
foot to a yard high, garnifhed with a few 
leaves, and its top crowned with a large bell- 
fhaped, erecl, hexapetalous flower, of almoft 
all colours and variegations in the different 
varieties. 

Varieties.'] Early Dwarf Tuh'p ("PracoceaJ, 
rifing with fhort ftalks, from five or fix 
inches, to ten or twelve high, with fmallifh 
flowers. — •Tali, late-flowering, or common 
Tulip (Serotbia) rifing from about half a yard 
to two or three feet high, with large well- 
formed flowers — Double Tulip, rifing a foot 
or two high, or more, having large double- 
flowers — Whole -blowing, or one coloured 
Tulip, being all of one original colour, either 
purples, reds, violets, greys, copper-colours, 
yellows, &c. which gradually break into nu- 
merous variegations. — Variegated Tulip, com- 
prifing innumerable varieties, in refpeiSr. to 
the different colourings, variegations, and 
(tripes. 

Each of the above principal varieties of this 
fpecies comprehends numerous intermediate 
ones, in rcfpcdl to the colours and variegati- 
ons of the flower ; each, however, having 
been originally all of one colour, cfpccially 
fccdling-raifcd bulbs, which, when arrived to a 
flowering date, each fcparate flower being 
cither wholly red, purple, violet, grey, brown, 
black, or yellow, &c. without any variega- 
tions or (tripes, confiding of one-coloured 
flowers, with white bottoms; with yellow bot- 
toms ; and fome alfo with blue, purple, and 
blackifli bottoms ; all of which, whilfl they 
retain this original fame colour, are in the 
florifls' 
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flbrifts' language, called Whole Blowers or 
Breeders, becaufe each flower is wholly of one 
colour ; and the roots being planted a year or 
two" in prepared foils, to breed, or difpofe 
them gradually to produce flowers that break 
from the original fingle colour into variega- 
tions and ftripes, in various different forms ; 
and are then called Breakers, or "Variegated 
Tulips, each different variegation conftituting 
a diftincT: variety; confiding of flowers with 
white bottoms, broken with brown ftripes, 
with blue ftripes, violent ftripes, rofe ftripes, 
red ftripes, &c. feparated by ftreaks of white 
and other colours, varioufly difpofed.— Yel- 
low bottoms, broken with different reds, 
crimfons; and golden-yellow flakes, and va- 
rious other colours.— Some alfo with blackifh 
purple bottoms, &c. broken with ftripes of 
dark colour, yellow, and tints of red; fo 
that in thefe forts of Breakers, or variegated 
Tulips, with white and yellow bottoms par- 
ticularly, there are alfo, white and red-ftriped 
flowers — white and purple-ftriped — white and 
violet-ftriped — white and rofe-ftriped — white 
and brown-ftriped — violent and white-flaked 
—-red and white-flaked — red and yellow-flak- 
ed — brown, yellow, and red-flaked, — and nu- 
merous other intermediate variegations and 
ftripes, varioufly difpofed in an endlefs di- 
verfity. 

Thus the Breakers or variegated Tulips 
are diverfified with an infinity of colours in 
innumerable different ways, forming fo many 
different varieties, the principal of which are 
by the florifts diftinguiihed by various names, 
either of fomc great perfonages, eminent 
florifts, places of their original growth, &c. 
but as vaft numbers of new varieties are an- 
nually obtained from feedlings, in fo many 
different places, diftinguifhed by various new 
names, and old ones rejected ; and often the 
fame flower, with a different name, that the 
varieties being thus multiplied innumerably, 
without end, it would be impoflible to give 
any correct lift here of the names of fuch a 
numerous tribe fo often changing every 
where. 

2. Tulipa fylvejhis. 

Wild European Tulip.'] Hath an. oblong 
bulbous root, lending up long, narrow, fpcar- 
fhaped leaves ; and a (lender rtalk, fupporting 
at top a fmall yellow flower, nodding on one 
fide, having acme petals. 

Both thcl'c fpecies of Tulipa are hardy per- 
ennials, durable in root, or at Icaft, although 
the old bulb decays annually, it perpetuates 
its fpecies by oil-lets,, and is annual in leaf 
and ftalk ; which riling from the bulb early 
in the fpring, arrives to a flowering ftatc in 



April and May, each plant. having only one- 
flower, fupported on the top ok the naked 
ffalk, without any calyx or cup, and confifts 
of fix large petals, three within and three 
without, moftly in an eredr. pofition ; the 
whole together forming a fort of large cup, 
either bell or egg-fhaped ; though the Double 
Tulip have the petals multiplied in an indeter- 
minate number. All the varieties are fuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe feed in July and Au- 
guft, contained in an oblong capi'ute of three 
cells, having the feeds placed on each other in 
double rows, (fee the Characters) ; and by 
the feeds numerous new varieties may be 
raifed ■ which, however, will not attain a 
flowering ftate till they are from fix to feven 
or eight years old, and after diat will require 
two or three years to break* into variegations, 
when the approved varieties may be marked, 
and increafetl by ofF-fets of the'root, as di- 
rected in their Propagation. 

It is remarkable, that although the Tulip 
may be faid to be a perennial plant, yet, 
after the bulb arrives to a flowering ftate, "the 
fame individual old root or bulb does not al- 
ways remain to flower again, but gradually 
waftes away, as may be obferved by its relics 
at the lifting feafon, when the flower and 
ftalk decays in fummer ; but, previous to its 
diflblution, it affords from its fides a fupply 
of fuckers or off-fet young bulbs, to perpetu- 
ate the fpecies ; and one of which being 
large, and fimilar to the parent bulb, is ca- 
pable of flowering equally ftrong next year; 
fo that at the end of many years, what is of- 
ten ftill fuppofed to be the fame individual 
bulb, is in reality another in every refpeft. 

Remark, that of the two fpecies of Tulip, 
the firft fort, Tulipa gefiicriana, or common 
Garden Tulip, and its vaft train of varieties, 
is the fort fo generally cultivated for the or- 
nament of our gardens, and fo much admir- 
ed for its great variety and beautiful appear- 
ance, grows freely in the open ground in any 
common foil of a garden, and proves a very 
great decoration to the beds and borders of the 
pleafure-ground, for fix weeks or two months 
in fpring, by different plantings of early and 
late forts ; planting the prim ipal part in au- 
tumn, and the reft towards Cliriftmas, and in 
January or early in February ; the autumn 
plantings will come earlieft into bloom, and 
flower the ftrongert ; and the others will fuc- 
occd them in' flowering ; ohlerving that in 
fu miner, when the flowering is part, and the 
leaves andftalks alTumc a ftate of decay, the 
bulbs of the choicelt varieties are generally 
taken up, the oft-fets feparated, ami the whole 
cleaned from the ftalk, earth, and any Inofe 
IkiAa 



fkins of the bulbs; then put up in the dry till 
■ October or November, and then planted again 
for the future year's bloom. 

As to the fecond fpccies, Tttlipa fylvejiris, 
it having but inferior beauty, in comparifon 
•with the others, is not near fo generally 
known or cultivated ; though it was formerly 
in eftimatiou, before the Turkey Tulip was 
fo general, and is it ill to be feen remaining 
in many old gardens ; and it alfo deferves cul- 
ture in modern ones, both for its early flow- 
ering, and to increafe the variety, in concert 
with the common Tulip, and other fpring 
flowers in the open borders. 

However, all the forts of Tulips being very 
hardy perennials, they will profper in any 
common foil of a garden, and are admirable 
fine ornaments for adorning the borders and 
flower-beds; the roots being planted in au- 
tumn, the common forts in rows or patches, 
towards the front of borders, and the fine va- 
rieties in beds by fhemfelves, as hinted in the 
articles Genual Opfervation and their General 
Culture. 

Arrangement and Merit of the different Va- 
rieties. 

As we formerly obferved, the firfl fpecies, 
Common Tulip, tkc. is the florift's delight, 
and merits univerfal eftimation for its vaft pro- 
fufion of beautiful varieties, which may be 
divided into two principal claffcs, viz. 

1. Early or Dwarf Spring Tulips (Pres- 
ence a). 

2. Late flowering tall Tulips (SerotinaJ. 
Remark however, of thcie two claffes, that 

although the fiift clafs (early Tulips) is in 
great eftimation for its early bloom and lively 
colours, yet the fecond clafs is in ftili higher 
repute for its {lately growth and great diver- 
fitv of rich colours, and profufion of varieties; 
and is the moffc univerfaily cultivated. See 
each clafs as below. 

Early Tulips. — Tie early Tulips arc among 
fiorilts diftinguilhcd by the appellation of Fra- 
nca (e::rlyj, becaufe they Mower early in the 
fprirrjj, a month or more before the others ; 
ate much (hotter ftalked, and the flowers 
fmalicr ; but ate in great reputation for their 
earlv bloom, and their gay lively colours, 
borli of (ingle colours, and broken into flaked 
vaiicgations ; Inch as reds, crimfon. fcarlet, 
c;.rn;:tion, violets, purples, yellow, tkc. with 
flowers of each, edged anil flaked with red, 
yellow and white, in many diverfitics. 

The bulbs of thefc early forts being planted 
in any good, light, rich earth, in a warm fi- 
liation, in the end of September, or any time 
in October or November, in yard-wide beds, 
i;i rows, fix or eight inches afuudev, and about 



three inches deep, they v, will rife early in "the 
fpring, and arrive 10 flower in March, con- 
tinuing till the late Tulips come into flower. 

Though as the early dwarf forts arc alio welt 
adapted ior forcing, they may ftill be blowed 
earlier, by either planting the roots in pots or 
boxes in autumn or winter, and place.them in 
a flove, or a hot-bed, whereby they may be 
forwarded into bloom in January and Febru- 
ary, or earlier.; and a fucceflion continued till 
the natural ground-bloom arrives ; or may 
place a quantity of bulbs upon phial-glaffes of 
water, in autumn or winter, one bulb in each 
glafs, and place them either in any warm, 
light room of a houfe, near the windows, or 
in a green-houfe or ftove, by which they will 
alio flower very agreeably in winter, and early 
in fpring ; they being the beft adapted forts of 
Tulips tor all thefe methods of Mowing. 

They are fold by the feedfmen and nuifery- 
mcn in great collections of different iorts, by 
names, chiefly Dutch or French, as may be 
feen in moft of the flower catalogues. 

Late-Quivering Common Tulips. — This clafs 
is denominated late-flowering, and by the flo- 
rifts called Serethtes, becaufe they blow later 
in the fpring, a month or more, than the 
Pr&ccces, i. e. not coming into flower before 
the end of April, and in May and June ; are all 
of tall growth, fupporting large flowers, and 
furnifh an almoft endlefs variety in the vaft 
diverftty of colours, after they break from 
whole-blowers into variegations and (tripes, 
exceeding all others of the Tulip kind in 
beautv and elegance of flower. 

Tulips are alfo fubdivided into other claffes, 
fuch as Whole Blowers, and broken or varie- 
gated Tulips. 

If/iole Blowers or One-coloured. — Thefc arc 
fcedling Tulips, having flowers wholly of one 
colour ; they being railed from feed to a ftate 
of flowering, the flowers often remain two, 
three, or more years of one colour, before thev 
break into variegations ; which are alfo di- 
vided into claffes, according to the Dutch 
fiorilts called, — i. Bizarre* ; being generally 
almoft of a brown copper colour, having at 
the bottom a I'mall round fpot, either ycllow- 
ilh, or black mixed with a tittle yellow, which 
when broken into different colours, becomes 
Bizarret with yellow botoms. — 2. Violetes, 
being either all of a purple-violet, palf-violet, 
gridclinc, cherry-crimfon, or red ; having the 
ipot at bottom, cither a clear white, or black- 
ilh-grcy mixed with a little white ; and their 
production when broken into different colours 
become Tulips with, white bottoms, called by 
the Dutch, Byldoemens. 

Broken or Variegated Tulips,— Such that arc 
broken 
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broken from the original (ingle colour; of the 
whole-blower or breeding Tulips, into varie- 
gations and ftripes of different colours ; ob- 
ierving, they generally break into different 
variegations according to that of the former 
fingle colour; generally however, either whol- 
ly expelling the original colour of the. breeder, 
or leave but very little remains thereof, whicb- 
is a defirable requifite in thefe kind of flowers 
among, profeffed florifts ; and when thus 
broken or variegated with different colours, 
they exhibit themfelves varioufly mixed, ftriped, 
flaked, feathered, marbled, fpotted, edged, &c. 
a thoufand different ways in an admirable 
manner; and are by the florifts divided into" 
the following claffes, called by the'. Dutch — 

Baguettes; — Tulips with white bottoms, 
ftriped with brown — Tulips with a white bot- 
tom, broken with dark brown ftripes, &c. — 
numerous varieties, varioufly ftriped. 

Byblocmem* — Tulips with a .white bottom, 
ftriped with violet and blackifh. brown, &c. 
— White bottom Tulips ftriped with rofe-co- 
lour, vermilion, and ruby. — Many varieties. 

Bizancs. — Yellow bottom Tulips, ftriped 
with various colours — numerous varieties. ' 

Of each of the above claffes of the Tulip, 
there are numerous varieties in the different 
variegations of the flowers, both of the com- 
mon tall and fmaller dwarf kinds ; varioufly 
ftriped, flaked, and tinged with different co- 
lours of reds, yellows, whites, purples, &c. 
in innumerable diveriifications, curious and 
beautiful; 

Double Tulips. — Many different varieties in 
the colouring of the flowers, fuch as Yellow- 
flowered — Yellow and Red — White and Red 
ftriped — White and Blufh coloured — with 
many intermediate variegations. 

And Parrot Tulips:— Having long hooked 
petals of the' flower, conlifting of Yellow- 
flowered — Red-flowered — Yellow and Rod 
ftriped, &c. 

Among florifts the principal properties re- 
quifite in the capital varieties of the common 
large Tulips of the Serotine kinds, particu- 
larly to conftitute a fine flower, are— The 
ftem muft be tall, from half a yard, t'/ two 
or three feet high, or more, being proportion- 
ably thick and ftrong ; the flower large, com- 
polcd of fix petals, as in the chara&criftic 
ftatc, thefe being broad, thick, rounded at top, 
and ftand firmly creel, without turning much 
inward or outward, but fo as to cup well, ' 
and give the flower a regular form. The co-] 
lours and ftripes of the flower mult be bright, ' 
aiiiing unmixed, regularly and diftiuft from. 
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the bottom ,'w.ith butrlittJe or none of the ori- 
ginal firigle colour Jemaining. . 

The colours in greateft eftimation .in the 
variegated or ftriped tulips, are the blacks,' 
golden yellows, purple violets, rofe, and ver- 
milion; each of which being variegated vari- 
ous ways ; and fuch as are ftriped with three 
different colours, diftincT: and unmixed, with 1 
ftrong regular ftreaks, with but little or no 
tinge ; of the breeder, may be called the moft 
perft'a Tulips. 

Though it is rare to meet with a Tulip 
pofTeffing all the properties, yet have fufficient 
perfection to render them of high eftimation 
as fine flowers. - 

As to the manner of obtaining this wonder- 
ful variety of colours in Tulips, it is often 
accomplifned principally by nature alone, 
which however is fometimes affifted and for- 
warded by fome operations of culture, fuch 
as, that in the firft place, when the feedling 
bulbs of the whole-blower or breeder are ar- 
rived to full fize, and have flowered once, to 
tranfplant them into beds of any poor dry bar- 
ren foil, in order that by a defeat of nutriment 
in the earth, the natural luxuriance of the 
plant may be checked, and caufe a weaknefs 
in their, general growth, whereby they gene- 
rally in this ftate, gradually change and break 
out into variegations, fome the firft year, 
others not till the fecond or third ; and accord- 
ing as they are thus broke, they fhould be plant- 
ed in beds of good earth, as hereafter hinted. 

Another method to affi ft nature in effecting 
the work of breaking the breeding Tulips 
into diverfified colours, is to make as great a 
change as poflible in the foil ; if they were 
this year in a light poor foil, plant them the 
next in a richer garden mould, and another 
year in a compoft of different earths ; or tranf- 
plant them from one part of the garden to 
another, or into different gardens, &c. all of 
which contributes in aflifting nature in pro- 
ducing this defirabie diverlity of colours and 
variegations. 

The double Tulip is alfo a variety of the 
common Tulip, is very beautiful, tho'ugh not 
in fuch eftimation among the floiifts as the 
\ common linglc variegated Vorts ; not poflefimg . 
fuch a profusion of variegations in the colour* . 
and regularity of ftripes"; they however ex- 
hibit an elegantly ornamental appearance, aa 
they rife with an upright, talliih, linn ftem, 
crowned with a very large double flower com- 
pofed of numerous petals, multiplied in feve- 
ral ferics one within another like a double 
parony, but far more beautiful in their diver- 
7 L fay 
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fity of colours, variegations, and ftripes of 
white and red, or yellow and red, &c. fo that 
riiey highly deferve culture both in beds alone, 
■near the other forts, to increafe their variety' j 
alio to plant in patches about the borders, m 
affemblage with the common large variegated 
Tulips, as they blow nearly about the lame 
time, i. e. April and May. 

General Obfervatiom. 
As we before hinted, all die varieties of 
Tulips fuccecd in the open ground, in beds 
or borders of any common garden-earth plant- 
ed as hereafter directed. 

The roots are fold in full collection, con- 
fiding of numerous varieties, at mod of the 
nurferies and feedfmen's, who both propagate 
them themfelves by off-fets and feed, and im- 
port vaft quantities annually from Holland ; 
the Dutch being famous for railing th< 
grandeft collections of the fineft Tulips, and 
other bulbous flowers, in the greateft per- 
fection, for the lupply of almoft all the other 
European gardens ; diftinguifhing every va- 
riety in their vaft collections by fome pom- 
pous name or other, as before obferved, ar- 
ranged in regular catalogues ; charging prices 
in proportion to their eftimafion, which for- 
raerly was fo great among the Hoilande; 
themfelves in particular, that there are a< 
counts of a lingle root being fold for froi 
two thoufand to five thoufand five hundred 
guilders ; however, they are now more p!< 
tifut, and are fold at from five or ten fbtllings 
to fa many pounds, per hundred, and fome- 
times confiderably more for very fcarce ca- 
pital forts ; and the mod eligible feafon tt 
buy in a collection, is early in automn v i, e, 
any time from Aoguft or September till No- 
verober- 

And as to the feafon for planting them is in 
autumn ; about October and November is the 
mod proper period for putting in the main col- 
lection, to blow in April and May following; 
but, in ordcT to have a later bloom by way of 
fucceiuon, fome may be planted in December, 
January, or February; though they will not 
flower near fo ftrong as thole planted in au- 
tumn or the early part of winter. 

But the early dwarf Tulips fhould generally 
be allowed a warm, weltered, funny (ituation, 
on account of their early rifuig ana flowering 
in the fpring, whilft the weather remains 
cold and pinching ; generally alio always kept 
fcparate and planted in beds by themfelves, 
flot promifcuoufly with the late tall Tulips ; 
for as their Mature and time of flowering are 
different, they would not diltinguifh them- 
felves to proper advantage : may ajfo difttibute 



fome in =the front* of warm borders hi patches, 
in concert with anemones, ranunculufics, Sec. 

However, as tothe late Tulips or Serotirtes, 
they may be planted in any of the common, 
beds or borders, as they will be in no danger 
from any inclemency of weather. 

But the fine or more valuable forts in ge- 
neral, both earty and late kinds, are common- 
ly depofited moltly together in beds by them- 
felves ; the early and late kinds in. feparate 
beds', in rows, eight or nine inches afunder, 
that they may exhibit a grand blow together, 
and in which they can alfo be readily de- 
fended, if neceffary, efpecially when in bloom* 
from heavy rains, and the fcorching fun, 00 
cafionally. 

Though asr to the inferior or common forts, 
even any of the capital varieties, they may 
be distributed about the common borders in 
affemblage with other fpring flowers, both of 
the bulbous and other kinds : planting them 
in patches, three or four roots in each, in 
which they wHl have a fine effect when in. 
bloom. 

Their General Culture. 
Firft, with regard to foil and fituarion* it 
has already been fuggefted, that all the varie- . 
ties of Tulips will grow very freely in any 
common light mould that lies dry in winter,, 
generally preferring an open funny expofure ; 
though nothing can hurt a Tulip but too wet 
foils, fo that, if the fituatfon of the ground in 
anv place proves naturally low and wet, the 
beds muft be raifed a few inches above the 
common level ; though the florifts often pre- 
pare ftudied comports to form beds for their 
fineft Tulips (fee Go M posts). However, to 
fave trouble- and expenfei they will be found 
to fuccced in any good garden earth 1 only ob- 
ferving it is not advifable to plant the fine 
forts particularly, more than one or two years 
together in the fame bed or earth, without 
making fome alteration in the foil, either 
wholly or in part, by removing fome of the- 
old, and adding an equal portion of frefh 
light earth, either from any of the kitchen- 
garden quarters, or any compoft heap, or clfe- 
whci:, that is good, and wheel away the old; 
earth to fupply the place of the new ; and thus, 
by renewing the foil, lefs or more, the Tulips 
may be expected always to blow ftrongcr and 
fairer in proportion ; though this is only ad- 
vifed for the fineft forts that are planted toge- 
ther in beds ;- thofc intended to decorate the 
open borders, may be planted any where 
as the foil happens, and they will alio flower 
verv well. 

But to proceed in preparing; the beds for the 
choicer 
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tf&twcer iforte, as formerly obferved ; Jet die 
ground be well digged one pr two-Spades deep, 
and form the beds three or four feet wide, 
with alleys one or two feet wide between bed 
and bed ; and rake the furface of the -bed even, 
ready for the reception of the bulbs. 
. .Then, when the beds are thus prepared 1 , 
proceed in a dry day to plant the bulbs of 
Tulip roots, ihv rows, either by ;bedding-in, 
drilling, or dibble-planting {fee. Pii antikg ) ; 
havingfor the latter method, athick, blunt- 
ended dibble to make the holes Sufficiently wide 
below as above, to admit the bulbs clean to 
the bottom; marking out lines lengthways 
the bed, eight or nine inches afunder, -in which 
plant the roots Singly, three or four inches 
deep, and fix diftant in the lines ^ and when 
-they are all thus planted, rake the 'furface of 
each bed Smooth. 

• Thofe you intend for the open borders may 
either be planted- in -a line, a foot or eighteen 
inches from the *dge, or difpofedin patches 
or little clumps, three or four roots together, 
in. a patch -of fix or eight inches diameter, fome 
•patches forward, others mote backward, to 
jcfFcc~t a greater diverfity. 

After the Tulips are planted, they require 
■no care till the following fpring and iummer ; 
as being in no danger from the rigours of 
winter, -they do not want covering; and inj 
fpring, no more is required than keeping them j 
clean from weeds ; except you -choofe to prq- 
te& the buds of the choicer kinds in the beds, 
r by covering them in cold nights and feyere 
weather, with mats, fupported on hoop 
arches, though it is not abfohitely ncceffary ;' 
or when the bedded Tulips are come into' 
flower, if you would protect them to pre- 
serve their beauty as long as poffiblc, it may' 
be effected by lhading them from the noon- : 
-day fun, heavy rains, and tempeftuous winds,; 
with a fliade or awning of canvas or matsj 
■creeled acrofs the beds, which by fome is made 
high like a tent, to walk under and view the 
flowers at pleafure ; though we would alio ob-! 
ferve that thefe flowers will blow in great per- 
fection without all this care of covering ; only 
that by protecting fome of the fineft forts, 
growing in beds, the blow may be prolonged 
a week or fortnight longer in full beauty, than; 
thofe that arc fully expofed ; being careful to 
remove all covering as foon as ever the flowers 
begin to fade, to admit the free air, rains, &c.t 
for the benefit of the roots. 

When, however, the flowering is paft, or 
as foon as ever the flowers arc faded, it is 
proper to cut off the head or feed vcflcl of the 
fine varieties particularly, that it may not, 
rob the root ot any nourifhincnt, which will 



thereby; increafe more confiderably infiie and 
ftrength. : 

Though when intended to Save feed for 
fowing, fome heads df the ftouteft plants muft. 
be- JefV-to -ripen. 

The- next care is in June, when the leaves 
and -"flower-Item 1 are decayed and withered, 
determining that the roots have ceafed grow- 
ing, and draw no nourifhment from the earth ; 
at Tvbich period of reft is the time for lifting 
or taking them up out of the earth, in order 
both to feparate the increafed ofl>fets, and 
to referve theni out 'of ground t31 autumn, 
that they may have Some xefpite from growth, 
as well as to be planted in frefh-prepared beds 
to -promote the merit of the future year's 
bloom ; and which work of lif ting thefe bulbs 
fliould be pracWed annually, at the above pe- 
riod, to all the choicer kinds, in the beds, and 
alfo to the more inferior forts in the borders, 
&c. at leaft every other year, if they appear 
to have increafed- by o'iF-fets coufiderably. See 
Br/LBtrs. 

Therefore, at the above period of the de- 
cay of the ftem and leaves, taking the oppor- 
tunity of dry weather, proceed with a garden 
trowel to dig them up carefully one and one, 
with all the oiF-ftts to each ; Spreading them in 
a dry, airy, fliady place, here remaining two 
or three weeks out of the fun and wet; but 
expofed to the free air, they will gradually dry 
and harden ; then detach the oflF-fets and aft 
adhering earth, and the outer decayed fkins 
or huiks that are the relics- of the old bulb ; 
after -which expofe them again in the fame 
plac&'to dry, and harden effectually } then put 
them up fafe in the dry, in boxes, the large 
bulbs and the off-fets Separately, to remain till 
the time of planting them again arrives. 

Obferving, the flowering bulbs are to be 
planted as has been already advifed, and the 
oflvfets in feparate beds, by" way of a nurfery, 
to remain to acquire due fize and ftrength for 
full flowering, then managed as the other 
flowering bulbs. See Bulbus. 

Thus far concludes the principal general 
culture of the great family of Tulips; we 
(hall now next exhibit the general method of 
propagation. 

A&t/iod of Propagation. 

All the forts ot Tulips are propagated 
abundantly by off-fets of the root annually j 
and aro nlfo raifed from feed to gain uew 
varieties. 

By Off-fcts.— The old bulbs incrcafe faft 
by ofF-fct bulbs from their fides, and which 
inould generally be feparatcd annually, efpe- 
cially thofe of the fine Tul'ps ; nnil the feafim 
for this is in June, when the flower is paft, 
^ La and 
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and the leaves apd flower ftcms begin to wi- 
ther ; then take up the roots wholly, and fe- 
parate the finall increafed off-fets from the 
larger bulbs, planting the off-fets in nurfery 
beds, in drills fix inches Blunder, aud three 
deep, to remain a year or two to grow to a 
flowering ftate ; managing the flowering bulbs 
as already directed. 

Thus by off-fets may all the forts of Tulips 
be propagated in great abundance, and by off- 
fets every approved fort continued always the 
fame, fo that being in poffeffion of any new 
or approved varieties, may, with a few bulbs, 
foon increafe the flock by off-fets annually, 
and will generally produce flowers funilar to 
their refpective parent bulb. See Bujlbus. 

By Seed. — This is a mod tedious under- 
taking, as the Tulip, from the time of fowing 
the feed, is feven or eight years before it pro- 
duces flowers ; and after all, they at firfl ap- 
pear only fingle-coloured, before explained, 
often requiring two, three, or more years 
longer before they break into different colours 
or variegations, fo that the tedioufnefs of raif- 
ing feedling Tulips to a flowering flate often 
deters many from the undertaking. It is, 
however, the method by which all the fine 
varieties of Tulips were firft obtained, and 
new varieties are ftill annually gained, as ma- 
ny perfons fow fome every year, in expecta- 
tion that after the rirft fix or feven years a new 
ihow of flowers will be produced, and out of 
which many new varieties will annually dis- 
cover themfelves in each parcei ; and it is by 
this procefs the Dutch are famous for furnifh- 
ing fuch an infinity of fine varieties, fupplying 
almofl all ether countries in Europe. 

Therefore, for the fatisfaclion of thofe who 
may incline to embark in this tedious under- 
taking, we will explain the method of fowing 
and rearing the fcedlings to a flowering flate. 

The feed for this purpofe fhould be faved 
from fome flrong-blowing plants, that are 
always fully cxpofed to the free air, fuffering 
them to ft and till the heads or feed-pods and 
feed ate duly ripened ; then gathered in a dry 
day, and laid upon a flielf, &c. till Septem- 
ber, the feafon for fowing them j which may 
be performed cither in a bed of any good light 
mould, in the full ground, cxpofed only to 
titc morning fun ; or in boxes or large pots of 
light earth, and placed in a funilar (Uuation : 
obferving, if in beds, to fow the feed in {hal- 
low drills, and cover it near an inch deep ; 
and if in Ijoxes or pots, fow it on the furfacc, 
and cover it the fame depth ; they will come 
/up the follo wing fpring with fine grafs like 
leaves ; at which time l-e careful to keep th 
young i>latii:> very clean from weeds ; likewifc 



give frequent moderate waterings in'dry wea- 
ther, continuing- it occafionally as long as they 
; retain their; : green leaves iu a growing ftate, 
and not after ; and when the leaves decay, 
clear the furface carefully from weeds and 
mofs, if any, and directly fift a little frefh 
mould over the furface half an inch .deep, 
which is all that is required till next year ; 
when the plants will rife with much ftronger 
leaves, in proportion to the increafed growth 
and ftrength of the bulbs ; which, when their 
leaves again decay in fummer, fhould be taken 
up and planted in nurfery beds, in drills two 
inches deep, and the fame diflance in the lines, 
with the rows four or five inches afunder ; 
here to Temain and take their growth for two 
years, keeping the beds clean from weeds, and 
lift fome frefh earth over the furface every au- 
tumn, half an inch deep ; then, in the fummen, 
when their leaves decay, the roots being by that 
time confiderably improved in growth, fhould 
be again taken up, and planted in a frefh pre- 
paredbed, in drills three or four inches afunder, 
in which to remain two years longer ; then 
at the decay of the leaf, fhould be again tranf- 
plahted into frefh beds, in rows as before ; 
where let them remain to blow ; afterwards 
ordered as the other flowering.bulbs of Tulips, 
in the manner already fhown. 

Obferve, however, when they are in full 
flower, to examine them with 'attention, in 
order to mark fuch of them as difcover the 
beft properties, that they may be feparated 
from the others at the proper lifting feafon, 
and replanted in beds by themfelves for 
breeders ; removing them annually at the 
proper feafon into different beds of\ oppofite 
or contrary foils, as before fuggefted ; fuch 
as one year in poor hungry earth, the next in 
a much richer mould •, and fo continue till 
they break into variegations and flripcs of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Thus each year as the flowers break into ' 
colours, mark them in order to be taken up, 
and ranked with the other improved varieties. 

TURF. 

Grafs Turf cut from a pafturc, &c. for 
laying in gardens, to form immediate graf*- 
compartmcnts for lawns, plats, bowling- 
greens, &CC. 

When defigned to form immediate grafs 
lawns, walks, bowling-greens, and other Rial's 
compartments in pleaturc-grounds, it is effect- 
cd by procuring Turf, cut or flayed with a 
Turhng-iron, in fome clofe fine grafs I'ward, 
in regular lengths of two or three, feet, and ;i 
foot wide, and being properly laid down clofe 
and regular in tin: places intended, it immedi- 
ately forms an even grafs fward, which quick- 
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Jy ftrikes root in the . ground, in proper 
growth and verdure ; and may be performed 
any time in autumn, winter, and fpring, in 
open weather, or occafionally in .fummer, in a 
jnoift feafon. 

The beft Turf for gardens is that of fome 
fine clofe fed pafture, common, or downs, 
&c. where the fward is clofe and even ; ok 
that of any grafs field of fim'ilar clofe firm 
fward, where the grafs is not rank and coarfe, 
nor abounding in weeds, or much over-run 
with the common wild daify. 

In proceeding to cut Turf, being furniftied 
with a proper Turfing-iron, (fee Turfing- 
Iron) ami a racer or fward-cutter to race out 
the requifite width and length of the Turf, by 
dividing the fur face of the fward ; (fee Racer) 
and having a line, ft rain this tight lengthways 
the grafs ground, and with the cutting racer, 
linking ic into the furface of the fward, 
clofe to the line, pufhing it along before you, 
cut or fcore the fward in a ftraight cut the 
length of the line, accordingly, about an inch 
and half deep; and having thus raced out one 
length, move the line a foot width farther, 
race out another length as before ; proceeding 
the fame to a third, and in as many lengths 
of the line, in fooc widths, as may be requi- 
red ; then by the fame means race the fward 
crofs-ways in yard diftances, and. thus is 
formed the proper widths and lengths of the 
Turf ; that is, a foot wide and yard long,, be- 
ing the general common fize for marking them 
out, ready for proceeding with the Turfing-iron. 

Then the fward being thus raced out, pro- 
ceed with the Turfing-iron to flay or cut up 
the Turf; beginning at one fide, cut them 
evenly longways the whole length of each 
raced line, aboi:t an inch or inch and half 
thick ; a perfon following immediately after, 
rolls them up one and one in yard lengths, 
according to the order in -which they were 
raced out, as above, rolling them up regularly, 
grafs fide inward, as dole and tight as pofli- 
ble ; and having cut up one range, proceed 
with another in the fame manner, and lb con- 
tinue with the whole, rolling them up direct- 
ly as cut, to make room to proceed in the 
cutting ; and according as rolled up, pile them 
clofe and regular together, ready for carrying 
to the deftincd place. 

J3ut when Turf is cut by the hundred, as 
often done where large quantities are icquir- 
td, they are commonly piled up in tens; four 
below, three next, then two, and one at 
top, for the more ready reckoning of the num- 
ber wanted. 

In preparing the ground for laying Turf, it 
ihould, where loole, be well trodden or oc- 



cafionally rammed ,- then properly levelled 
with the fpade, and afterward raked fmooth, 
and is then ready for laying. 

When proceeding in laying the Turf, un- 
roll them regularly on the ground, one and 
one in its- place, making them join, clofe edge 
to edge, forming at once a clofe even fward; 
beating the whole down clofe and even, with, 
heavy wooden beaters both to fettle the roots 
of the grafs clofe to the earth, and to form the 
furface equally clofe and firm, even and 
fmooth ; the Turf will thus foon ftrike root 
below, and grow above, without any farther 
care in this part of the bufinefs, except oc- 
cafionally beating down any fwelling inequa- 
lities, and fometimes rolled with a heavy roller* 

Though fometimes Turf laid in fummer 
and early part of autumn, and dry, hot wea- 
ther fucceeding, will uhrink and open confi- 
derably at the joinings, andaflumea decayed- 
like appearance, when, if convenient, fome 
good waterings would be ferviceable; or,, 
however, if this fhould be omitted, the firft 
heavy rain will recover the whole effectually,, 
fwell the fward, clofe all the chafms, and re- 
vive the verdure of the grafs ; giving at mis- 
time a heavy rolling to fettle the whole firm 
and even* 

The after culture of grafs compartments, 
formed with Turf as above, is to give occa- 
fional mowing in fpring and fummer, from- 
March, April, or May, according to the 
growth of the grafs, till October, and occa- 
fionally poled and rolled. See Grass. 

TURFING-IRON. 

An implement for flaying or cutting up 
grafs turf from pafhires, for laying in gardens 
to form grafs lawns, plats, and walks, &rc. 

This inftrument is formed with an iron- 
plate for the cutter, fix to feven or eight 
inches wide, a little rounding forward at the 
edge, which is thin and (harp for cutting, 
but thickening gradually behind to the upper 
part, where it is forged' to a long bent iron 
handle, the bending fo formed as "to admit of 
the plate or cutter refting flat with its Ixick 
on the ground, in the proper pofition for rea- 
dily cutting or flaying the turf evenly, all a 
regular depth accordingly, the iron handle at 
top being either formed with an open handle 
like the ""top of a fpade. or have a fockct in 
which to fix a Ihort wooden handle like the 
top handle of a fpade aforefaid. 

With this inftrument, in proceeding to cut- 
ting the turf, the woikman taking hold one 
hand in the top handle, (he other below, the 
latter guiding the tool in the proper polition, 
whillt the upper hand is placed againit Ins 
his knee, fee. which afiifb him iif thrufiing; 

'it 
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"it forward into <he ground evenly under the 
fward ; and thus he proceeds along in a re- 
gular manner, moving the TurSng-iron gra- 
dually along at each ftroke, level and even, at 
an equal depth of about an inch and half, and 
a foot wide, to as many yard lengths as re- 
quired; thereby feparatihg the furface fward 
or turf clean from the ground, ready to roll 
up in feparate turfs of a foot wide and yard 
long, as explained under the immediately pre- 
ceding article Turf. 

According as one range of turf is thus flay- 
ed a foqt width, or in as many yard lengths 
as convenient, in one range, a perfon fhoutd 
roll them up immediately after the cutter, fe- 
parately turf and turf, grafs fide inward, and 
placed out of ihe way of the workman, ready 
for him to proceed in another row. See Tu rf. 

TURNERA. (Turnera.) 

Comprehends for the ftove, an ornamental 
flowering exotic, of fomewhat ligneous, 
growth, native of the hot parts of America, 
and retained here in (loves for variety ; riling 
with erefl ftalks, dividing into branches; 
adorned with oval-fpear-lhaped leaves, and 
pentapetalous flowers at the fides of the 
branches. 

Clafs and order, Ptntandria Trigym'a. 

C/rarafftrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
bell-fhaped, tubulous, divided into five feg- 
ments, and is permanent. Corolla, five 
heart (haped, pointed, plane-fpreading petals, 
with narrow claws, iuferted into the tube ot 
the calyx. Stamina, five awl-fhaped ftiort 
filaments, having acuminated erect anrhcrae. 
Pistillum, a conical germen, three Ben- 
der ftyles, and multifid capillary ftigruas. 
Pericarpium, an oval, trivalvous, unilo- 
cular capfule, containing many oblong ob- 
tufe feeds. 

i. Turnera ulmifolia. 

Elm-leaved Shrubby Turnera."] Rifes with 
ligneous, fhrubby-likc, branchy flalks, fix or 
eight feet high ; garnilhed with oval-fpear- 
fiiaped, rough leaves, having two glands at 
the bafc ; and large yellow flowers fitting clofc 
to the fool-Aalks of tiic leaves towards the 
upper part of the branches. 

Variety. \ Turnera angujIifcHa— Narrow 
Elm-Icaved Turnera. 

This fpecies and variety arc fomewhat ol 
a biennial nature, as that alter being raifed 
from feed, &c. they arc frequently apt to go 
off the fecond or third year; though tlicy alio 
often prove of longer duration. Obfeiving, 
that as they arc tender exotics from South 
America, they mull he kept always in pots, 
and placed conflantly in the Ifovc. 

They begin flowering in June, continuing 



in fuccefHon very ornamentally alKummer and 
autumn, fucceeded by ripe feeds in September. 

Both the varieties are eafily raifed from 
feed, fown in the fpring in pots, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, or any other hot-bed, under, 
glaflfes; and when the plants are come up 
two or three inches high, plant them fepa- 
rately infmali pots, which plunge alfo in the 
ftove bark-bed, to forward them a little in 
growth ; afterwards may be placed in any part 
of the ftove, and order them as other exotics 
of fimilar temperature. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings 
planted in pots, and forwarded as above. 
TUSS1LAGO. ColtVFoot. 
It confifls of low, hardy, herbaceous, 
creeping-rooted perennials, for variety and 
medical ufes, remarkable for producing their 
flowers before their leaves, rifing with low 
erect ftalks only a few inches high; roundifh, 
heart-fhaped, and oval leaves clofe to the 
ground, and the ftalks "terminated by fmall 
compound flowers, fome radiated, and fomc 
without a radius. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

C/iarafiers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a cylindrical cup compofed of fifteen 
or twenty linear, fpear-lhaped, equal fquatna 
or fcales. Corolla, a varioufly compound 
flower ; being either moflly ail hermaphrodite 
florets, or hermaphrodites only in the difk; 
funnel-fhaped, and four or five-parted at the 
brim ; and female florets in the radius, nar- 
row, tongue- fhaped, and entire. Stamina, 
in the hermaphrodites, live very ftiort hair- 
like filaments, having cylindric anthcra*. 
Pistillum, a fhort germen, thread-fhaped 
ttyle, longer than the ftamina, which in the 
females is bifid. Pericarpium, nonej a 
lingle feed in each floret, which is oblong, 
comprcfled, and crowned with a hairy down. 

There are many fpecies of Tujjilage, the 
moft material of which are the following, 
conlifting of the common Tuji/ago, and five 
other fpecies. 

I. Tussilaco Farfara. 
Common Tiifilago, or Colt\-foot.'] Hath 
fibrated, creeping, white, perennial roots ; 
lending up lingle, thickilh, imbricated flalks, 
five or fix inches high, that arc uniflorous, 
or each crowned with only one largilh, palc- 
vellow, radiated flower, appearing in March 
ind April before the leaves ; and when the 
flower is part, the leaves arifc, being large, 
roundifh, nearly heart-fhaped, angulatcd, in- 
dented, and hoary. 

This fpecics, in its natural growth, inhabits 
moift lituations every where iu Britain, and 
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tooft parts of 'Europe m great plenty, creeping 
and multiplying exceedingly by the roots; and 
is not much cultivated in gardens. 

It, however, is worth culture in the. her- 
haceous collection, both to effect variety 
among the fpring flowers, in patches in the 
borders, where it will exhibit an agreeable 
Angularity ; and may alfo be cultivated as a 
medicinal plant, its leaves being often ufed in 
decoctions, and as a principal ingredient in the 
Britifh Herb Tobacco. 

It is one of the filius ante patrem tribe, i. e. 
fon before the father; becaufe the flowers 
always arife before the leaves. 

2. Tussilago alpina. 
Mountain Colt's-Feot.] Hath a creeping 

perennial root, fending up an almoft naked 
ftalk, only three or four inches high, which is 
uniflorous or crowned with only one purple 
flower, in March and April, and almoft round, 
or orbicular heart-ihaped, crenated leaves, 
downy underneath. 

Variety.'] Round hoary-leaved. 

3. Tussilago Anandria. 

Siberian Colt's-Foet.] Hath a creeping per- 
ennial root, fending up erect fomewhat fcaly 
ftalks., three or four inches high, crowned each 
with one purplifh flower early in the fpring ; 
and oval lyre-lhaped leaves clofe to the 
ground. 

4. Tussilago Petajitts. 
(Petqfites) — TuJJilago Major, or Common 

Butter Bur."] Hath a thick, flefhy, creep- 
ing perennial root, fending up thick hollow 
ftalks, fix inches high, crowned with feveral 
purplilh flowers, collected in an oval thyrfe or 
fpike, having all the florets flofcular Herma- 
phrodites, and large roundifh heart-fliaped 
leaves, from one to two feet broad ; grows 
wild in moift meadows, &c. in England and 
other parts of Europe, and is a medicinal 
plant. 
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5. Tussilago hybrida. 
Hybridan German Tuflilago, Greater Colt's 
Foot, or Long-Jlalked_ Butter Bur,} Hath- a 
creeping perennial root; lending up ftalks fix 
or eight inches high, crowned with an oblong 
thyrfe or fpike of flowers, having many naked, 
flofcular, female florets ; and large leaves 
arifing after the flower is pad. 
6- Tussilago alba. 

TVhite Alpine Tuffilago, or /mailer Butter 
Bur.] Hath creeping perennial roots ; llender 
ftalks, three inches high, crowned with a 
flat thyrfe or fpike of white flowers; and 
lar|ifh leaves, arifing after the flowers are 

All thefe fpecies of TuJJilago are verv hardy 
perennials, of great duration in root, but 
annual in ftalk and leaves, and moftly all 
poffefs the Angularity of producing their 
flowers before the leaves; the flowers rifino- 
immediately from the root on lowflender foo£ 
ftalks, having in fome forts only one flower at 
top; in others, feveral collected ina thyrfe orclofe 
bunch, generally all appearing early in fpring; 
and when the flowers fade, the leaves arife 
directly from tHe root, on fhort foot-ftalks 
near the ground, continuing till autumn, then- 
decay: and the roots remaining, feud up 
flowers and leaves again every fpring; pro- 
ducing alfo abundance of downy feeds early 
in fummer. 

: Thefe plants may be employed in gardens 
for variety, and. although they naturallv af- 
fect moift fituations, they will fucceed almoft 
any where, and will increafe abundantly by 
the root, be of many years duration, and ex- 
hibit their flowers annually in fpring. 

But the Common TuJJilagir, Sec. may alfo> 
be cultivated in beds as medicinal plants. 

They are all very eafily propagated by part- 
ing the roots in autumn or fpring, the fmalleft 
flip will readily grow, and foon multiply. 
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XT^ EX ' r nr. • | is * notcd > ,,smI y> European fliri.b of heaths- 

J *urzc, Gojtfc, or Wluns. . and commons, fomctimes cultivated ror va- 

1 hey are Ihrubby, thorny plants, confiftng r.cty in flirubberiei, and occafiomillv to form 
of two fpecies only ; one fort, Common Fttrze, field hedges ;. and die other is a tender exotic 
* 1 fi.rul* 
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Ihrub of Afiica, requiring, fhelter of a green- 
houle here in winter; are both of very branchy, 
bufhy growth, five or fix feet high, remark- 
able for their evergreen {hoots and branches, 
armed with ilrong evergreen fpines; fmali, 
thinly placed, deciduous leaves, and numerous 
papilionaceous flowers ail along the fides of 
the young branches. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria, 

CkaraclersJ] Calyx, two oval, oblong, 
concave, permanent leaves. Corolla is 
papilionaceous, with five petals, having a 
large, oval, hcart-fhaped, emarginated vtxil- 
lum ; two fhort, oblong, obtuie wings, and 
a bipctalous carina or keel. Stamina, ten 
diaddphous filaments, having iimple anthers;. 
Pistilll'm, an oblong, cylindric germcn, a 
riung fivie, crowned with a fmall obtufe fligma. 
Pericarpicm, an oblong, turgid, bivalvular, 
unilocular pod, containing roundifh feeds. 

There are only two fpecies, both of fhrubby 
growth, as before fiiggefud ; one of which is 
hardy and grows wild in all European coun- 
tries ; the other lender. See each below, under 
its proper head. 

_ Hardy Kind and Ferittits. 

Confifts of one fpecics, Common Gorfe or 
JFnins, having fevcral varieties, all fhrubby, 
very thorny plan:s, natives of England, Sec. 

l. Ulex eurspaits. 

Common European Ilex, commonly called 
Furze, Girfe, cr IFhinsJ] Riles with upright, 
hard, woody, whittlh-brown ftalks, branching 
nutucrouHy and bufhy, five or fix feet high or 
more, having green lhoots and branches, all 
very clofely armed with flrong green fpines 
fparfedly ; final!, acute, hairy leaves ; and nu- 
merous large yellow flowers along the fides 
of the young branches. 

Varieties are,] Common yellow Furze of 
our wallcs and heaths — White-flowered 
Fi!r?.e — Lcng-fpincd Furze — Short-fpined 
Fuizc — Large French Furze — Dwarf Furze 
— Round-podded Furze. 

They ail flower in March, April, and Mav, 
very profufcly, fucceeded by turgid pods, con- 
taining the feeds ; ripening In autumn. 

This fpecics and varieties are remarkable 
fur having all their young brandies, lhoots 
and fpines of a Lifting green colour, but arc 
d .ci Inous in leaf, which come o.it in the fpiing 
and fo >n fail otf, though limn the nature of 
their numerous branches and fpines remaining 
always :,i<:cn, they appear like evergreens, and 
v.e haw: rat»k'-rl them accordingly in that 
tribe. H;\: F.vt rop.kess. 

It grow: v. il l on wiillcs, heaths, an.l com- 
mons in F.iv'l m.l and all other countries in 
Europe, oleen overfprcading large tradls of 



ground, fo is not generally cultivated in gar- 
dens, except fometimes a few in extenfive 
ihrubberies for variety and obfervation, and 
for which purpofe a few plants of the dif- 
ferent forts merit admittance in large grounds, 
both as flowering fhrubs and evergreens, as 
they will efFecSt a fingular diverlity at all 
feafons. 

The Common Furae is likewife fometimes 
cultivated for outward hedges to fields, gene- 
rally fowing the feed on the top of dry banks, 
in a fingle or double row in drills an inch 
deep, where the plants are always to ftand, 
fuffcring them to grow up thick quke from 
the bottom ; and will form a clofe fencible 
hedge, and may either be trained regular, by 
clipping with gardcn-fheaYs every fumm'er, in 
moift weather, of permitted to run up in a 
natural growth, rough and bufhy ; though as 
this kind of hedge, when old, is apt to die off 
in gaps, become ftraggling, and naked and 
hollow at the bottom, it is but in fmall eftima- 
tion ; however, thofe who incline it mayeafily 
raife a hedge, by fowing the feed in autumn or 
fpring in any light foil, in drills as above iti 
the place where the hedge is intended. 
Tender Kind. 
■ i. Ulex capenjis. 

Cafe, or African Berry-bearing Furze.] 
Rifcs with a hard ligneous ftem, branching 
four or five feer high, having flexible green 
branches, terminated each with a fingle fpine; 
fmall, obtufe leaves fingly, and numerous 
flowers along the fides of the branches. 

The flowers of both thefe fpecies of Ulex, 
and refpedlive varieties, are all of the papilio- 
naceous or butterfly-flowered kind, compofed 
each of five petals (fee the Characlcrs) ; and in 
the Common Furze particularly, the flowers 
rife very numcroufly all over the plants, appear- 
ing very confpicuous ; fucceeded by great a- 
bundancc of feed, which is discharged from , 
the pods widely around, and fill the ground 
with many young plants. 

If intended to cultivate the Common Euro- 
pean Furze and varie:ies, it may be intro- 
duced fparingly in any of the large fhrubbery 
quarters, as before hinted; either railing them 
from feed, or procure young plants. 

And the fecond fort mull be potted, and 
placed among the grccn-houfc plants to have 
flicker in winter. 

Thcv are all propagated by feed. 

Sow that of the fu ll fort cither in autumn 
or fpring in any light ground, either in patches 
in the ihrubberv, where it is defigned the 
plants ate to remain, or in drills in nurfery 
beds, and tranfplaut. the plants while they are 
quite young, for as they have hard, woody, 
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iiakef) roots, they do notfucceed <vell bytranf- 
plantatidn when grown large. : • - 

But wjjie'n intended to raife;a Furze hedge, 
always Jfo\y the feed at once, in the 'place where 
you defign the hedge to be, in drills an inch 
deep, .fujSering die plants to remain in the 
fame place, being careful to' 'keep them clear 
from weeds thefirft two » or three years, till, 
they are a little advanced in .growth. 

The fecond fpecies may alfo be raifed from 
feed, which muft be obtained from Africa, its 
native foil; fowingit in pots and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up, two or three iuches high, prick them in 
feparate fmall pots, and manage them as other ; 
green-houfe fhrubs. 

The propagation of this fort is alfo fome- 
times effedted by layers and cuttings, affifted 
by plunging the pots of cuttings in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed. 

ULMUS. 

Elm Tree. 

The Elm is a moft valuable deciduous tim- ; 
ber-tree, of lofty and magnificent growth, and; 
of great eftimation and importance, as a moft; 
capital foreft-tree, and for various garden; 
plantations, hereafter hinted; arifes to a veryj 
confiderable ftature and magnitude, with a| 
large, regular, branchy head, clofely adorned j 
with oblong, oval, rough, dark-green leaves,, 
and bunches of fmall apetalous flowers of no ; 
beauty, fucceeded by fmall roundifh feeds. i 

Oafs and order, Pentandria'Digynia. 

Charaders.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the rim, coloured within, and 
permanent. Corolla, no petals. Stami- 
na, five awl-ftiaped filaments, twice the 
length of the calyx, having fhort, erect, four- 
furrowed anthera?. Pisti-llum, an orbicu- 
lar eredt germen, two reflexed ftyles, termi- 
nated by downy ftigmas. Pericarpium, a 
large, oral, comprefTed, membraneous, dru- 
paceous fruit, including one roundifh com- 
prefTed feed. 

There are four fpecies of Ulmus that merit 
obfervation in this genus, eligible for general 
and occafional culture ; all of the tree kind 
and deciduous tribe, and all proper for any 
hardy plantation ; though there is only one 
principal fpecies in general cultivation, which, 
however, comprehends many excellent varie- 
ties, confifting of the various forts of Elms 
that exhibit thcmfclves in field hedge-rows, 
woods, parks, and garden plantations in al- 
moft all parts of the kingdom. 

I. Ul.MUS campejh-h. 

Champaign or Common Elm Tire.] Rifcs 
with an upright, ftraight ftcm, and regular 
branchy head, fixty or feventy feet high or 



more, covered with a rough bark; largifh. 
oblong-oval* double-ferrated,' rough, ,dark- 
green leaves, unequalat thebafe; and reddifh 
or green flowers in bunches towards the en3s 
of the branches; fucceeded by oval fruit, fur- 
nifliing ripe feeds the end of May or begin- 
ning or middle of June, 

FarietiesA Common fmall-leaved Englifh. 
Elm — Larger rough-leaved Englifh Elm — 
Small-leaved Comifh Elm — Smooth-barked 
or Wycb Elm — Narrow-leaved Wycb or 
Scotch Elm — Broad-leaved Wych Elm -r 
Smooth-leaved Wych Elm — Rough-barked 
Dutch Elm, with large leaves— -Yellow or 
gold fh iped-leaved Elm — Silver ftriped Elm 
— Silver-dufted Elm. All of which- are varie T 
ties of the fame fpecies, having all doubly- 
ferrated leaves, unequal at the bafe. 

Their principal variation and difference of 
growth is as below. 

Small-leaved EngliJIi Elm.] Is of fine, 
ftraight, lofty growth, branching very nume- 
roufly, regular, and erectly in a beautiful 
picrurefque manner, very clofely garnifhed 
with fmallifli rough oval leaves, and attains a 
great magnitude. 

It is found growing abundantlv in the hedge - 
rows of fields in the fouth of 'England, and 
the counties round London, &c. and on ac- 
count of its lofty ftature, and clofe, regular, 
branchy head, is an approved fort for all gar- 
den ornamental plantations, as being the moft 
eftimable for beauty and elegance of growth, 
of all the varieties of Elm ; alfo as , a foreft or- 
timber-tree next in fize and value to the oak 
for ftrength and durability. 

The large-leaved Englifh Elm is diftingujfh- 
ed from the former by its leaves being broader 
and rougher. 

Narrow-leaved Cormjli Elm.] Is alfo of 
ftraight handfomc growth, almoft next in fta- 
ture to the Common Englifh Elm, branching 
erect, very clofe and regular, and vcrv clofely 
garnifhed with fmall, oval, lively green leaves. 

Is highly valued both for ornamental plan- 
tations, and as a foreft tree. 

TVych or Scotch Elm.] Rifes to a great 
height and magnitude of trunk, with a large, 
fprcading, branchy head, having very large, 
oblongifh, rough leaves. 

All the varieties of this TFych Elm, con- 
fiding of the Narrow, Broad, and Smooth- 
leaved, arc alike in their general growth, hav- 
ing much more fprcading branches than the 
two former forts ; arc remarkably fwift grow- 
ers, and will profper in almoft any foil, and 
foon attain a Irately growth, fo are proper to 
plant as foreft trees, and for ornament in parks 
and other capacious places, and in avenues, tec. 

7 M Dutch 
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Butch tr Rcugh-barked Elm.] Grows very 
large, branching irregularly, and widely a- 
round, covered with a rough fungous bark ; 
produces large, vigorous (hoots diftantly plac- 
ed ; and large, oval, acute-pointed, very 
lough leaves. Was firft introduced from 
Holland many years flnce, and was formerly 
in much efteem'for forming ornamental hedges 
in gardens, and other trained devices ; but by 
its itrong, irregular, open growth, is improper 
for fuch purpofes, and is much better calcu- 
lated for planting in parks, fields, avenues, 
&c. and futFercd to grow rural ; alfo to plant 
as a timber-tree. 

2. Ulmis americana. 
American Elm- tree. .] Rifes with an upright 

ftem and brant!:-./ head many feet high, gar- 
nii'hed with oblong-ovate, rough, equally 
fa wed leaves, unequal at the bafe. 

Varieties. 1 Red-twigged American Elm — 
White twigged — Pendulous branched. 

3. CJlmus nemoralis. 

(food, or Hsnibcam-leaved Elm.] With 
oblong fmooth leaves, equaily ferrated; and 
feffile flower. 

4. Ulmus pumila. 

Dwarf Siberian Elm.] With fmall oval, 
equally ferrated leaves. 

Of the above four fpecies of Ulmus, the firfl 
fort and its fcvcral varieties are the more noted 
and generally known in our principal planta- 
tions ; and of which the firir. two and their 
varieties arc fuperiorly ellimable ; but all the 
others are alfo eligible. 

All the four fpecies of Elm, and their rc- 
fpeclive varieties, are deciduous, and of hardy 
growth > will grow in any common foil and 
fituation; and are proper to alTemble in any 
general tree plantations, or in groups, and 
ranges, &c. feparateiy, wholly of the E!n> 
kind, both decoratively j and the larger kinds 
alfo as firft- rate forefl or timber trees, cither 
in aflfcmblagc with other forcfi-trcc kinds, or 
fome in ulmarium plantations. 

The different vr. ricks of the Common Elm 
arrive to very large timber-trees, as may be 
obferved byoid tjec.s growing in paiks, hedge-! 
rows, and avenues, and the timber is exceed- 
ingly valuable for many ftrong purpofes, fuch 
as moft kind* of ' wheel-wrighu' wotk, water- 
pipes for conducting water under ground, for 
water-pumps, and vaiious other ulcs in difFcr- 
cnt trades, where llrength and durability is 
icquired , and, therefore, as they are alfo of 
a free, expeditious growth, and will thrive in 
any common foil and cxpofure, they demand 
tinivcrfal culture as forelt-trccs, both in a (fern - 
Mage with other tree:, of the foijeft kind, and 
to form woods, thickets, and ranges by thcin- 
fclvcs, and to plant in hedge-row >r along the 



borders of fields, and in clumps in the corners 
thereof; obferving the Engliih Elm, Cornifh, 
and Wych Elms, are the moft eligible forts 
for general culture as timber trees ; though it 
is advifable to plant fome of ail the varieties 
to effe& the greater diverfity in the plantations; 
and they are alfo all eligible to arrange in any 
large ornamental plantations, in extenlive 
pleafure-grounds, parks, and out-grounds of 
eftates, as hereafter noticed : and for thele dif- 
ferent occafions, all the forts may be plenti- 
fully railed, fome from feeds, and all of them 
alfo, both by layers, fuckers, and by grafting, 
as directed in their propagation, or may be 
purchafed at all the public nurfery-grounds. 

Remarking, they fhould generally be plant- 
ed out finally while they are young, i. e. fFom 
four or five to fix, eight, or ten feet high, as 
at that fize they will generally take root," efta- 
blifh themfelves, and grow more freely and 
expeditioufly than older trees. See Plan- 
tation. 

Though it is ohfervable of the Elm, in par- 
ticular, that they will bear removal when large-, 
better than almoir. any other tree, on account 
of the root being furnilhed with numerous 
fmallcr roots and fibres, fpreading horizon- 
tally near the furface, fo as trees of fifteen or 
twenty feet high, may, on particular occa- 
(ions, be fafely removed, as they will often 
readily rife with a large fpread of roots, and 
frequently with balls of earth thereto ; and 
being planted in a capacious pit, will readily 
Itrike, and grow freely. 

However, this removal, or tranfplantation 
of large Elms, is not an eligible practice for 
thofe intended for any general plantation, bat 
only occalionally in garden plantations in 
places where an immediate fhade or Ihelter 
is wanted, or to form a blind where neceffary, 
or to hide any difagrcahle objoft ; for all of 
which purpofes large Elms may be more rea. 
diiy removed with fuccefs than any other trees 
of the deciduous tribe. 

But Ejins, conlideicd for purpofes in gar- 
den plantations, are employed occalionally 
for ornament, and for. fhadc and Ihelter ; 
both as rural objects, and for training uni- 
formly. Confidercd, however, as rural trees, 
they arc excellently adapted for forming ave- 
nues, cither alone, or in concert with other 
deciduous trees of lofty llaturc, and to afiift 
in forming boundary plantations of capacious 
lawns in parks, &c. Itkcwife to form fhadc, 
by being difpofed either in thickets or clumps, 
or ranged along near the verge of lhady walks, 
&c. and are hkewife excellent to plant for 
Ihelter, where ncccflaiy, being planted in 
groves, thickets, clumps, or fingie ranges, 
at a little diftancc, they will break the violence 
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©f tempefiuous winds "and violent blafts, both 
from the main habitation, and from parricular 
difiric"ts of the garden ;' and have a fine orna- 
mental cffectydifpofed in extenfive open places* 
fome in ftraight ranges, others in 'clumps, and 
fome as fingle detached ftandards; in all of 
which modes of planting them, they fhould 
generally be fuffered to affume their own na- 
tural growth, except trimming off ftrong la- 
teral moots and low draggling branches from 
the ftem, and reducing Yery irregular draggling 
branches of the head. 

For training uniformly, no deciduous tree 
is better adapted ; they form beautiful lofty 
hedges, very clofe from bottom to^ top, from 



half an inch deep (fee SowtNG Seed) ; and 
the reft may be kept till fpring, to infure the 
greater chance of fuccefs; previoufly drying 
it well, out of the fun, , then put it up clofe, 
till towards autumn, when it will be proper 
to mix it with fand, to preferve it more effec- 
tually through the winter, till the middle of 
February; then fow it in beds ,as above; re- 
marking of that which was fown in fummer, 
or as foon as gathered,- it will be of advantage 
to hoop the beds over with rods, io order to 
be covered with mats occafionally, to afford 
(hade from the hot mid day fun, giving alfo 
occafionally waterings in dry weather ; and 
thus in a mon:h many of the plants will • 
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Cornifh elms particularly, and which two va- 
rieties were formerly in great repute in form- 
ing lofty, towering hedge-work in gardens, 
both internally, and on the outer boundary, 
along road fides, fefving both for ornament 
and fhelter. And Elm hedge-work was alfo 
often trained into arches, porticoes, pilafters, 
galleries, &c. fo. as to produce a very noble 
effedr. in the ancient ftyle of ornamental gar- 
dening : and for all which purpofes of uniform 
trainiug, the fmall-leaved Englifh and Cornifh 
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above noticed, are conliderably the beft 
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calculated, on account of their thick and re- 
gularly-branching growth, and clofe placed 
foliage. See Hedges. 

All the forts of Elm will grow well enough 
in any common foil, but fucceed beft in a rich, 
deep earth, or that of a loamy nature ; though 
we may often fee large and profperous Elms 
on all forts of land, both rich and poor, moift 
and .dry 4 generally, however, allowing the 
Englifh Elms the beft fituations ; and the 
Wych and Dutch Elms may be planted oc- 
cafionally on the coarfe ft foils. 

The leafon for removing or transplanting 
Elms, may be almoft any time in open wea- 
ther, from the firft fall of the leaf in O&obcr 
or November, till March. See Planting. 
Method of Propagation, tsfc. 
The propagation of Elms is cffe&ed differ- 
ent ways; as by feed, fuckers", layers, and oc- 
cafionally by grafting. 

By Seed. — The railing of Elms from feed 
is more particularly pra&ifed for the Wych 
Elm, which ripens feeds abundantly every 
fummer, in May or June ; the others do not 
always perfect feed fufficiently ; but where at- 
tainable, it may alfo be railed luccefsfully in 
their propagation: therefore, when the Wych 
Elm-feed, and any of the other forts, is per- 
fectly ripe, let a due quantity be procured for 
fowing. Then may proceed to fow fome 
of it almoft dirc&ly, in four-fect-wide beds, 



weeded, as they may require, and a repetition 
of moderate waterings, continued in dry wea- 
ther : though the whole will not probably 
come up before the following fpring; but 
thofe of die fpring fowing generally all come up 
regularly together the fame feafon, in April, 
and often affume a freer growth than thofe 
which came up in autumn ; however, in both 
cafes, fuffer the feedling plants to have one or 
two years growth in the feed-bed ; then plant 
them out in nurfery lines, the rows two or 
three feet afunder, and the plants fifteen or 
eighteen inches diftant in each row ; here give 
them the common nurfery care, and train them 
for the purpofes intended. If for ftandard?, 
either for timber, or ornamental plantations, 
train each to a' fingle ftem, and as they ad- 
vance in height, clear the ftem from all lateral 
thoots, leaving only the very fmall twigs, juft 
to draw and detain the fap, "for the better aug- 
mentation of the ftem ; Suffering the leading 
top-fhoot to remain entire, as alfo the princi- 
pal branches of the head.— And thofe defigned 
for hedge-work, &c. let them branch out all 
the way, and become feathered or branchy to 
the bottom, or as low as may be required "for 
the trained purpofes intended, only trimming 
them occafionally, either with the knife or 
garden lheais, as you fh.aH fee proper, to give 
them the intended form. 

And thus all the forts being trained in the 
nurfery for the purpofes intended, till they 
have four or five years growth, of four or five 
to fix, eight, or ten feet high, as before inti- 
mated, they will be fit for tranfplantation 
where they arc to remain. 

By Suckers.— Mod of the forts of Elms 
fend up many fuckers from the roots, but moft 
plentcoufly in the Engliih and Dutch forts; 
and which, if taken up carefully with root 
fibres, they will form good plants ; therefore 
in autumn, winter, or fpring, having recourfe 
to any large trees that fend up plenty of fuckers, 
7 M a let 
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let thefe be digged up, with as many root fibres 
as poffible ; and of which chufing only fuch 
that are well rooted, trim them for planting, 
by cutting them down at top to fix or eight 
inches ; place them in fmall trenches or drills, 
five or fix inches deep, one row in each, half 
a foqt apart, and the drills about half a 
yard afunder; giving waterings in fpring 
and fummer ; and here let them remain two 
years, to form good roots; then tranfplanted in 
wide nuriery rows, and managed as directed 
for th-2 feedlings. 

By Layers. — All the forts of Elms may be 
eafily raited by layers, previoully preparing a 
quantity of ftools", to produce moots, iituated 
near die ground, for laying (fee Stools). 
And the proper feafon "for laying them is 
autumn, winter, or early in fpring ; perform- 
ing it by flit-laying (fee Layers) ; and as 
foon as all are layed, and moulded in, top every 
layer with a knife down to one eye above 
ground, and the work is finifhed. 

Thus, thofe layers will readily take root 
in fpring and fummer following, and fhoot 
at top probably two or three feet long by the 
next autumn, when they fhould be detached 
from the ftools, and planted in nurfery rows, 
two feet or a yard afunder, and half a yard 
diftant in the rows;- and when they begin to 
fhoot, train them with one leading fhoot only, 
as obferved for the feedling Elms, managing 
them in the fame manner. 

By Grafting. — All the varieties of elms 
may be propagated, and continued diftincT, by 
grafting upon ftocks of the Wych Elm, raifed 
from feed, fuckers, or. layers, though the feed- 
ling ftocks are preferable ; and this method of 
propagation upon the Wych Elm ftocks par- 
ticularly, as being the fafteft and largeft 
growers, will be found a good improvement 
of the other more moderate growers; fuch 
as the Englifh Elm in particular, which 
being graited on the Wych Elm, gene- 
rally attains a larger growth, and fooner 
grows to maturity. So that having raifed a 
quantity of feedling Wych Elms, as before 
directed, fome rows of them may be allotted 
for ftocks, which, after having two years 
growth in the nuriery lines, they will be fit 
to graft; and the beginning of February, is 
the proper feafon : at which time having pro- 
cured a quantity of cuttings of young mo- 
derate moots of 'the beft Englilh Elm, or any 
other variety you intend to propagate, and cut 
into four or five- inch lengths, proceed to. in- 
fert them in the ftocks by die method of whip- 
grafting. (Sec Graftino.) Obfcrvingt how- 
ever, as it is moft advifahlc, to graft them 
as low as poffible, the earth fhould be removed 
away a little down to each root, then cutting 



ofF the head of the flock, within two or three 
inches of the bottom, infert the grafts, one in 
each frock, as above, binding them clofe, and 
clay them well ; then draw the earth up 
about and over the clay, the more effec-tu- 
ally to fecure it from falling off by the effedts 
of froft, &c. 

Being thus grafted, the grafts will unite 
timeoufly the fame fpring, and fhoot forth 
ftrongly in fummer, halt a yard, or two or 
three feet in length; obferving to encourage 
only one leading fhoot ; fo that if tliey fork 
at top into two or more fhoots, take off the 
weakeft, and leave the beft fhoot for the 
leader; difplacing alfq all large fide-fhoots 
from the ftem ; and let the top or leading 
fhoot remain always entire, as alfo the gene- 
ral upper branches of die head grow in height 
as faft as they can, agreeable to the nature of 
their growth, efpeciafiy all thofe intended for 
ftandards. 

UMBELLA. An Umbel of flowers. 
It is a mode of clufter-flowering ; many- 
flowers being produced clofe together on fo. 
many flender foot-ftalks, proceeding all from 
one point, or common centre, and rife all to- 
an equal height ; fo as the flowers they fup- 
port forms generally an even round furface at 
top, fuch as in the flowers of angelica, carrot,, 
parfhep, &c. 

The umbellate mode of flowering .differfr '" 
from the corymhus, in which the foot-ftalks. 
alfo elevate the flowers to an equal-height at 
top, refembling an Umbel. The foot-ftalks 
of the umbellate flowers iflue all from one 
centre or point of the common receptacle, at- 
taining all nearly an equal length and height ; 
whereas thofe ot the corymbus rife from differ- 
ent points, lower and higher, and each lower 
foot-flalk attains a greater length than that 
immediately above it ; fo as they altogether, 
with the flowers at top, form alfo an even fur- 
face, like the umbellate flowers. See Co- 
rymbus. 

In the umbellate flowers, when none of the 
foot-ftalks of the Umbel arc fubdivided, it is 
termed a fimple Umbel ; when on the other 
hand each flowcr-flalk is fubdivided at its ex- 
tremity into a number of fmallcr foot-ftalks, 
that immediately fupport the flowers, fo as- 
each fuch foot-ftalk bears at top a little Umbel,. 
Is commonly called a partial Umbel, and that 
the main or general Umbel, or aggregate, 
being made up of fcvcral fuch fmallcr ones, it 
is termed a compound Umbel. 

Umbellate flowers arc generally produced at 
the top of the ftalks, and extremity of the 
branches of the plants of the umbelliferous 
tribe. 

, The flowers that compofc an Umbel are ge- 
nerally 
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aerally numerous, and feparately ftnall, con-, 
lifting each commonly of five petals, five fta- 
mina, and two ftyles, and each flower is fuc- 
ceeded by two naked feeds. 

Umbelliferous plants are fuch as pro- 
duce their flowers, in an Umbel, and confift 
both of herbaceous vegetables and trees, but 
moftly of herbaceous plants. . 

The principal of which are, angelica, car- 
rot, parfhep, parfley, celery, fennel, dill, cher- 
vil, fennel-giant, lovage, Alexanders, cori- 
ander, carraway, black mafter-wort, Mace- 
donian parfley, famphire, eryngo, hare's ear, 
&c. all of which being of the Umbelliferous 
tribe, moftly rife with erect, hollow ftalks, 
generally branching in the alternate way ; the 
leaves alfo are placed alternate; which in 
fome are Ample, in others fingered, and fome 
pinnated or winged ; and all the ftalks and 
branches generally terminate in an Umbel of 
flowers, either fimple or compound, in the dif- 
ferent .plants. See each in its proper genus. 

Of this tribe of plants, feveral of them 
are valuable efculents of the kitchen-garden, 
and fome are wholefome medicinal plants. 
See Kitchen-Garden and Medicinal 
Plants. 

UMBILICATUM. Navel-fhaped leaf, or 
fruit, &c. 

An Umbilicated leaf, of the peltate or tar- 
get-form kind, flaaped like a navel at the infer- 
tion of the petiole or foot-ftalk, which is com- 
monly inferted into the middle or diik, on the 
under, and fometimes above. 

This term is alfo applicable to fome forts of 
flowers and fruit: fuch in the latter as the ap- 
ple, &c. which have one or both .ends hollow- 
ed like a navel. 

URENA. Indian Mallow.. 
In this genus are eomprifed, for the Stove, 
three fpecies of ligneous. malvaceous perenni- 
als of India and America, two of which being 
of .upright growth, two or three feet high, 
tho other a procumbent plant, adorned with 
angular-lobatcd, palmated, andhalbert-cordate 
leaves, and mallow-fliaped, reddifh flowers, 
fitting clofe to the axilias of the ftalks fingly ; 
having double calyxes, the outer quinquc- 
dented, and the inner deeply five-parted; five 
oblong, obtufc petals, many monadelphous 
columnar ftamina ; a roundifh-pcntangular 
gcrmen, with a fingle ftylc ; fuccceded in the 
germen by a pentagonal, quinquelocular cap- 
fule, having five angular feeds. 

Oafs and order, Monadclphia Polyandria. 
The fpecies are, 
I. Urkna lobata. 

Lobatcd China Urena.] Rifes with upright 
ftalks, aud ang'uliu-lobated leaves, 
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2. UaENA finuata. 

Sinuated Indian Urena.] - Rifes with up- 
right ftalks, garniflied with finuated-palmated 
leaves ; the finufes obtufe. 
: 3. Urena procumbens. 

Procumbent China Urena."] Grows with 
procumbent ftalks, garniflied with halbert- 
heart-fliaped, undivided, ferrated leaves. 

Thefe plants, natives originally of diftant 
warm countries, are retained here incurious 
ftove collections, for variety and as flowering 
plants, producing flowers, in fucceflional or- 
der, two or three months in fummer and au- 
tumn, often fucceeded by ripe feeds, by which 
the plants may be raifed in the fpring, &c. by 
the afliftance of a hot-bed, and .by off-fets and 
flips. 

URTICA. Nettle. 

This genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous 
plants, fome of. which are well known as 
common and troublefome weeds in gardens ; 
and three or four fpecies of foreign growth are 
retained in fome gardens, to effect variety ; 
rifes with upright ftalks, adorned with oblong 
and oval leaves, and monoecious flowers, 
without petals, growing in catkins at the fides 
and top of the ftalks. 

Oafs and order, Mtnxcia Tctrandria. 
Characlers.'} Calyx, male and female; 
flowers feparated on the fame plant, having 
in the males a four roundifli-leaved cup ; and 
in the females an oval cup, compofed of two- 
valves, and is permanent. Corolla, no 
petals, but in the males is a pitcher-ftiaped 
nedtarium in the centre of the flower. Sta- 
mina, four awl-fhaped fpreading filaments, 
having bilocular antheraj. Pistillum, an 
oval germen, no ftyle, and a hairy ftigma. 
Per'icarpiiw, none; a fingle, oval, com- 
pleted feed lodges in the permanent female 
calyx. 

There are many fpecies of Urtica, but of which, 
only three or four are common in the gardens,, 
retained as plants of variety ; the others being 
plants of but little ulc orcftimation, and fome 
of them are common weeds ; fuch as the com- 
mon Stinging-Nettle, which grows too faffc 
every where, and never cultivated : the com- 
mon Nettle, however, has great virtues as a 
medical plant, and is alfo in eftimation as an. 
excellent pot-herb among poor country peo- 
ple, in the fpring, while it is young ; and is of- 
a very wholefome, cleanflng property. 

The mod: material forts in our gardens are 
the following four fpecies, all of foreign 
growth; but the firft three forts are hardy 
enough to fucceed here in the full ground, and 
the fourth requires flicker in winter, 
I. Urtica cannabinq. 

Hemp. 
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Hemp Urtica, commonly called Tartarian 
Nettle.] Hath a perennial fibrous root, fend- 
incr up inany fquare ftalks, five or fix feet 
high •, having oblong, three-parted, deeply-cut 
leaves, placed oppohte ; and flowers produced 
in long calkins at the axillas, "towards the up- 
per part oi the ftalks. 

It grows naturally in Tartary and Siberia. 

2.. Urtica canadcn(i%. 

Canadian Nettle.] Hath a fibrous, peren- 
nial roct, lending up ercdl fhiks, two feet 
high, adorned with heart-fhapcd-oval leaves, 
placed alternately, and flowers produced in 
brauching amentiuns, growing erect. 

3. Urtica cyiindrica. 

Cylindrical ■ fiowertd American Nettle.] Hath 
a fibrated, perennial root; upright ftalks, three 
feet high ; oblong, fpear-fhaped, oppofite 
leaves; and flowers produced in cylindric, un- 
divided, folitary arnentums. 

4. Urtica nivta. 

' Snowy, or White-leaved Chinefe Nettle."] 
Rii'es with upright ftalks, three or four feet 



high, garniflied with fub-orbicular, alternate 
leaves, acute-pointed at both ends, and hoary 
and very wJfitc underneath. 

All thefe plants are perennial in root, fend- 
ing up new ftalks annually in fpring, flower- 
ing in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The firft three forts are hardy plants, and 
fucceedin any common foil. 

They are retained in our gardens, to divcr- 
fify the herbaceous collection, and effect va- 
riety -in the plcafure- ground ; and may be 
planted in any of the open borders, and other 
compartments, and in which they will endure 
many years, and flower annually ; though 
dieir flowering is more Angular than beautiful. 

Propagate them by parting the roots in au- 
tumn, -winter, or early in fpring. 

But the fourth fort being more tender, muft 
have a warm, dry fituation, and fome always 
kept in pots to move under fhelter of a garden 
frame or green-houfe in winter ; and is propa- 
gated by flipping the roots in fpring. 
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VACCINIUM. Whortleberry, Bil-bcr- 
ry, or Cran-berry. 
This genus comprehends many fpecies of 
hardy dwarf, under-fhrubby, and ligneous 
plants, deciduous and evergreen kinds, all of 
humble growth ; fome creel, others procum- 
bent, or trailing ; producing eatable fruit of 
the berry kind, and arc introduced iu fhrubbe 
ries, &c. for variety ; grow moftly with flcn 
der ftalks, fix inches to two or three feci high, 
garniflied with fmall ovate and oblong leaves, 
and monopetalous, campanulatc flowers, fin- 
gly and in tluftcrs, at the fides and termination 
of the branches, fuccecded by globular berries, 
in much cftirnation for tarts. 

Clafs and order, Oclandria Monogynia. 
Charailcrs.] Cai.yx, a very fmall pcri- 
anthium, fituatcd on thegcrmcn. Corolla, 
monopetalous, campanulatc, divided into four 
rcvolme Tegmenta. Stamina, eight iimplc 
filaments, widi tvvo-horncd anthcrsc, having 
fpicading ariftm outwardly. Pistillum, a 
gcrmcn fituatcd under the cup ; finglc ftyle, 



longer than the ftamina, and an obtufe ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a globular, umbilicated, 
quadrilocular berry, containing many fmall 
lecds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Vaccinium Myrtillis. 

(MyrtillisJ— Black Whortle berry, or Bil- 
berry.] Rifes with flendcr, fhrubby ftalks, 
branching about two feet high; fmall ovate- 
oblong, fcrratcd, deciduous leaves; and pe- 
duncles one flowered grccnifiVwhitc, fuccecd- 
ed by large, hlackifh-red, eatable berries. 

Grows wild on waftcs and heaths in Eng- 
land, &c. 

2. Vaccinium album. 

White Pemfylvanian W/iorts, or Bi I- berry.] 
Rifes with a flendcr ligneous flalk and 
branches, about half a yard high ; ovate en- 
tire leaves, downy underneath ; and finglc pe- 
duncles, having two, three, or fcvcral flowers in 
a clutter, at the lides and ends of the branches ; 
fuccecded by fmall berries, ripening of a 
whitilh colour. 

3. Vaccinium 
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g. Vaccinium Vilh Mesa. 

(V'ttis idaaj—or Red PVhortle-berry.] Rifes 
' with very flender italics and branches, fix or 
eight inches high; fmall ovate, revplute, entire 
leaves, of a firm confidence, dotted 'under- 
neath, and evergreen ; and terminal, nodding 
clufters of reddilh flowers, fucceeded by red, 
juicy berries of peculiar eftimation for tarts. . 

4. Vaccinium Oxycoccos. 
(Oxycoccos) — Cranberry, Mofs-berry, or 

Moor-berry.'] Rifes with flender, procum- 
bent, creeping ftalks ; fmall oval entire leaves, 
revolute at the edges, and evergreen ; and red 
flowers on long flender peduncles, at the ter- 
mination of the branches, fucceeded by eata- 
ble berries, well known for tarts. — A refident 
of bo^gy fituations in England, &c. 

5. Va cc/ni um uliginofum. 
Marjk IVhortle-berry, or Great Bil-berry 

bnjli.] Riles with a woody, Ihrubbv ftalk, 
branching two or three feet high ; ob-ovate, 
entire, obtufe, fmooth leaves, whitifh under- 
neath, and ciliated at tiie bafe ; and peduncles, 
fuftainingeach one whitifh-purple flower, fuc- 
ceeded by large berries. 

6. Vaccinium hifpidulum. 
Hifpid-falked American IVhortle-berry.] 

Grows with filiform, flender trailing, hifpid- 
rough ftaiks ; oval, revolute, entire leaves ; and 
terminal, * flender peduncles, fuftaining the 
flowers, fucceeded by large red berries. 

7. Vaccinium mucronatum. 
Sharp-pointed leaved IVhortle-berry.] The 

leaves ovate, dagger-pointed, fmooth, entire ; 
■and ilmple peduncles, each fuftaining one 
flower. 

8. Vaccinium frondefum. 
Frondofe IVhor tie -berry, ,] The leaves ob- 
long entire, and frondofe-leafy fpikes. 

9. Vaccinium corymbofum. 

Corymbous-flowering American IVhortle-ber- 
ry. ] Ligneous ftalks ; oblong, pointed, entire 
leaves ; and oval corymboufes of flowers. 

10. Vaccinium ligifflrinum. 

Privet-leaved Pennfylvanian IVhortle-ber- 
ry.] Shrubby ftem and branches ; leaves ob- 
long, fine-notched; and naked racemes of 
flowers. 

11. Vaccinium fjamiiieurn. 
Stamineotts American IVhor tle-bcny.] Leaves 

oMong, entire j and folitaty peduncles one 
flowered, with (lamina and anthene longer 
than the corolla. 

All thefe fpecics- of Vaccinium arc hardv 
plants, moftly of low, flender growth, fix 
inches to one, two, or three feet at moll ; the 
fteins and branches ligneous, uiuler-ihruhhy, 
and perennial ; natives of wild moors, moflcs, 
hcahr, hills, and boggy and marfliy fituations, 



in England, Scotland, and other ' northern 
parts of Europe and North America ; flower- 
ing in April, May, and June, and produce 
abundance of ripe berries in autumn, of an 
agreeable acid relifli, chiefly valued for tarts 
in the autumn and winter feafons. 

They are admitted in gardens oecafionally, 
a few planrs of each, principally for variety, 
as they are not always very profperous out of 
their native foils ; and therefore, when intend- 
ed to cultivate them, Ihould generally be al- 
lotted fome fimilar foil and fituationas near as 
poffible, in fmall flirubby compartments, bor- 
ders, &cc. 

The firft fix fpecies are themoft commonly 
known, and of which the firft four being na- 
tural refidents of cold, light, fandy heaths, 
moors, and woods, &c. and the fifth and fixth 
natives of bojsgy, marftiy places, they may 
be planted in fbmewhat fimilar fituations, in 
which they will generally thrive and increafe 
the mod profperoufly ; and where convenient 
to procure fome plants in the places where 
they abound fpontaneoufly in their natural 
growth, it would beadvifable to take that oppor- 
tunity, removing them with fome mould about 
the roots, and planted accordingly as above ; 
or, however, the above-mentioned forts, and 
all the others, may be planted in .fuch fitua- 
tions as the garden affords, as nearly applicable 
as poflible to that of their natural refidences. 

The feafon for tranfplanring them is either 
in the fpring, or early in the autumn, about 
the middle or latter end of September, or in 
October, or foon in November. 

They are propagated by off-fet root fuckers, 
creeping roots, and fome by trailing rooting- 
ftalks ; and fome growing with feveral rooted 
ftalks and branches may be divided, root and 
top together, into feparate plants ; alfo by- 
feed fown in autumn when ripe, or as foon as 
obtained, in a fhady border, or in the places 
where the plants are to remain. 

VALVULA. A Valve, or opening of a 
feed-veffel. 

A Valve is the external divilion or opening 
of a dry fecd-vclTd, fuch as a capfule or pod, 
which, when ripe, fplits into two or more 
openings, to difleminate the feeds, and each 
opening or divilion is called a Valve. 

7'he Valves, or openings, as to number, are 
from one or two to five or many, in the plants 
of different genera ; fo that when a capfule, 
&c. is compofed of one Valve, it is> termed 
univalve \ of two, bivalve ; when of three, tri- 
v.ilw, four qmdrivahe-x and of five, quin- 
qurvitlvt. &c . See C A P s u l a . 
VALERIANA. Valerian. 
The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials 
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i>ials and annuals; forafe for variety in the 
pleafure-garden, and others for medical and 
efculent ufes ; all of the fibrous-rooted kind, 
fending up annuaV ftalks, two or three feet in 
the perennials, the other but a few inches ; 
ornamented with fimple and pinnated leaves in 
the different fpecies ; and terminated by fpikes, 
or umbellate clufters of monopetalous, five-, 
parted flowers. 

Oafs and order, Tiiandria Manogynia. 
Characlas.~\ Calyx, a kind of fmall bor- 
der placed on the geirmen. Corolla is mo- 
nopetalous and tubulous, with the. tube gib- 
bous, and divided above into five obtufe feg- 
ments. Stamina, three awl-fhapcd, erect 
filaments, having roundifli anthera;. Pis- 
til Luar, a germen ander the corolla, fili- 
form ftvle, and thick ftigma. Pericarpi- 
t'M, a coronated or crowned deciduous cap- 
fulc, falling off before it opeus, containing a 
iingle oblong feed. 

There are many fpecies ; and the moft ma- 
terial of which commonly cultivated are the 
following rive ; the rirft four being flowery and 
medical perennial plants, and the lafl is an ef- 
culent annual, ufed as a fallad herb, common- 
ly called Corn-Sallad, or Lamb's Lettuce. 
L Valeriana rubra. 
Red Garden Valerian.] Hath a thick, lig- 
neous, fpreading, perennial root ; upright, 
Tound, fmooth ftalks, branching two or three 
fee: high, adorned with fpear-fhaped, entire 
leaves-, and the ftalk and all the branches 
terminated bv clutters of red flowers, having 
tails. 

Varieties.] Deep red-flowered — Pale red- 
flowered — White-flowered — Narrow-leaved 
■with bright-red flowers. 

They ail flower in May or June; conti- 
nuing in fucccflion moft part of fummer, ap- 
pearing tolerably .ornamental; and ripen abun- 
dance of feed in autumn, which is often fcat- 
tcrcd by winds all around, and in crevices of 
old buildings, &c. and from which many 
young plants naturally rife, and attain ma- 
turity. 

2. Valeriana P/tu. 
Jifatian IVhiit Garden Valerian.'] Hath 

thick, flclhy, jointed, fibrous, creeping peren- 
nial roots, crowned with numerous leaves, 
moftly entire, and fomc divided ; amidft them 
upright, round ftalks, branching two or three 
feet high, garnithed with pinnated leaves, and 
with all the ftalks and branches terminated 
by umbel- like clufters of white flowcis, hav- 
ing only three ftamina ; appearing in May and 
June. 

3. V A 1. r. R 1 A N A officinalis. 
'Officinal Valerian.] Hath long, Jlcihy, 



brous roots, collected into heads, crowned with 
many winged leaves,; upright ftalks, two feet 
high, garni fhed alfo with pmnated leaves, and 
all the ftalks and branches terminated by um- 
bel-like dufters of flowers, tinged with purple, 
having only three ftamina ; flowering in. May 
or June. 

4. Valeriana pyrenaica, 

Pyrenean Mountain Valerian.} Hath fibrous 
perennial roots, crowned with Jarge heart- 
ihaped, fcrrated leaves, on long foot-ftalks ; 
amidft them upright, channeled "ftalks, a yard 
high, gamifhed with fmaller heart-fhuped 
leaves, fometimes by three together, near the 
top, and the main ftalk and branches crowned 
with umbel-like bunches of pale-red flowers, 
having three ftamina ; flowering in June. 

5. Valeriana Locujla (annual). 

( Locujla) — Lamb's Lettuce* commonly called 
Corn-Sallad.] Hath fibrous, annual roots, 
crowned with fmall, oblong, narrow leaves 
bioadeft and rounded at the top; and when' 
it Ihoots for feed, rifes with a forking, flender 
ftalk, only a few inches high, gamifhed with 
fmall leaves, and terminated -by clufters of 
fmall white flowers, having only three ftamina. 

This grows naturally in corn-fields in Eng- 
land, &c. hence is commonly called Corn- 
Sallad, as being ufed as a fallad herb; and as 
fuch it is alfo cultivated in gardens for winter 
and fpring ufe. 

Varieties.'] There are many varieties of this, 
differing in the form and fize of the leaves ; 
fome being very narrow., others broader and 
obtufe, or oblong and fpear-fhaped; fome be- 
ing entire, and fome are fcrrated or indented, 
&c. but poflefs all the fame virtues, and may 
be indifferently ufed as fallad herbs, to ufc 
while young, before they grow large and rank 
tafted; and they prove fubftitutes in winter and 
fpring fallads, when the garden-lettuce is 
fcarce. 

All thefc five fpecies of Valeriana are very 
hardy plants, and profper in any common foil 
of a garden, in all feafons of the year. 

The firft four are perennials, durable in 
root, and annual in ftalk, which rife from the 
root every fpring, flower in Mav or June, 
ripen feed abundantly in Auguft, then decay 
down to the ground. 

All thefc four perennial forts may be em- 
ployed in the pleafurc-ground for ornament 
ami variety ; and the lecond and third fort 
alfo as medical plants, and as fuch are hiehly 
valued : may be all had at the public nurlei ius 
in the proper planting feafon, autumn, winter, 
or fprmg ; and may all be planted in any of 
the open compartments, in aflemblngc with 
other large herbaceous pcrcnniuls, where they 
will 
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endnre for years' by the roof, and flower 
-annually in their proper feafon, and multiply 
abundantly by the root ; and may alio be raifed 
from feed. See their Propagation. 

However, the fecond and third forts, Va- 
leriana Pku and Valeriana officinalis, : htmg alfo 
very valuable medical plants, if intended to 
cultivate them as fuch, they fhould be difpofed 
in beds amOng other medicinal "herbs. 

But as to the fifth fort, Valeriana Locujla, 
an annual, it is calculated only as an efcuient 
herb in fallads, principally in winter and early 
fpring; being fovvn in autumn towards the 
latter end of Auguft, and in September, in any 
open fituation, and raked in, they will come 
up in the fame year, thinning the plants to 
three or four inches, and they will be fit for 
life in winter and fpring following: fome may 
alfb be fown early in the fpring, to continue 
a longer fucceffion. 

VARIETAS. 

A Variety. 

Varieties are the ofF-fpring of certain 
fpecies, varying in fome accidental habit of 
growth from the natural fpecies or parent 
plant ; yet their variation being generally con- 
fined to fome particular parts, they ftill retain 
the fpecific mark of diftinction of the parent, 
to diftinguifli them from plants of a different 
fpecies. 

So that a fpecies often comprife from one 
or two, to fome hundreds of Varieties, vary- 
ing in fome particular, either in their habit 
of growth, foliage, flowers, fruit, ceconomical 
qualities, &c. and both trees and herbs, an- 
nuals, biennials, and perennials, are fubje£l to 
variation. 

For example, fpecies are fubjeel to nu- 
merous accidental modes of variation, effected 
either by the difference of culture, climate, 
foil, age, &c. and confift often in the difference 
of magnitude; luxuriant, and dwarf growths; 
ercd~t, and trailing plants; fmooth and prickly 
Varieties ; broad and narrow-leaved kinds ; 
entire-leaved, divided-leaved, and curled-lcnv- 
cd ; fpottcd, and varicgatcd-leavcd ; fmooth- 
leaved, hairy -leaved, and down-leaved plants ; 
fingle-flowcred, double-flowered, and polilc- 
rous flowered ; white, red, blue, yellow, and 
variegated-flowered ; fwcct-fccntcd, rank-fcent- 
ed, «c. Likewife the fruit in fome fpecies 
are liable to great variations ; as round fruit, 
oval fruit, oblong fruit ; alfo fmooth fruit, 
furrowed fruit, waned fruit, hairy and downy 
fruit; likewife fruit varying greatly in fize, 
in the fame fpecies ; likewife in colour, tafte, 
and quality : in fome fpecies alfo, the root is 
found to vary, as in the carrot, radifh, turnep, 
and potatoc, which often affume different 



forms and colours*; and s fome fpecies fdrtii/h 
both male and female Varieties in different 
plants, as in the dicecious clafs, cotnpriimg 
the hop, fpinach, hemp, &c. ; thus the aboVe, 
•and numerous other circumftances occur in 
the various fonns of fporting nature, in exhi- 
biting fo many different Varieties in certain, 
fpecies. 

But notwithftanding all the above different 
modes of variation in the particular par/ts' of 
the variating plants Of a fpecies, if thbfe of 
each fpecies ftill all retain the fame fpecific 
botanic mark of diitinc~tion, as that which di- 
ftinguimes the refpedlive natural fpecies from 
all others, it proves them all Varieties or off-, 
fpring of the fame parent fpecies. 

For as every different fpecies in a genus is 
diftinguifbed by fome particular uniformly 
conftant mark in fome part of its growth, all 
plants in the fame genus hearing exactly the 
fame fpecific mark of diftindion unchange- 
ably, are, notwithstanding their accidental va- 
riation in other parts of their growth, all 
Varieties of one fpecies. 

Therefore, all the plants that are produced 
from the feed of the fame fpecies, although 
they may affume different forms and appear- 
ances, are to be regarded as the genuine Va- 
rieties. 

The difference betwixt a fpecies and a 
Variety is, that a true fpecies raifed from feed, 
will, notwithftanding it may fport into differ- 
ent variations, it ftill retains its true and con- 
ftant fpecific mark through all its Varieties ; 
and fuppofe there are Varieties of that fpecies 
with broad leaves, and narrow leaves, white 
flowers, red flowers, and blue flowers, &c. 
and that if you fow the feed of any one, it 
will probably produce feedling plants of all 
thefe forts, each having the parent fpecitic 
mark of diftinction. 

It is principally from feedling plants that the 
different Varieties of particular fpecies fit ft ob- 
tain, exemplified in the auricula and pilyan?Aus t 
See. each being a diftindl fpecies of the fame 
genus ; and each confifts of innumerable Va- 
rieties, in the colours and variegations of the 
flowers, nil fir ft obtained from feed; which 
from that of the fame plant, often fport into many 
different colours and variegations in the flower; 
each variation forming a genuine variety ; 
and probably not one of them with a flower 
exactly like that of the original parent plant : 
yet each Variety. retains the fpecific difference 
of its rcfpcctivc fpecies, the auricula never 
changing to the polyanthus, nor that to the 
auricula, but the Varieties of each keep their 
proper diftintSl ion ; for the auricula, in all its 
Vurtctics, continues its fmooth, fufiy, fenatcd 
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leaves ; and the polyanthus, its rough denlated 
leaves. The fame is alfo obfervable of the 
carnation, ranunculus, anemone, tulip, and 
numerous other plants, which fport wonder- 
fully in Varieties. 

Likewife numerous forts of trees, of the 
fruit kind particularly, are remarkably fport- 
ive in Varieties ; both in their modes of 
growth, foliage, and fruit : for example, the 
botanifts admit of only one fpecies of apple- 
tree, which however furnifhes an almoft. end- 
lefs Variety of its fruit, in regard to Ihape, 
fize, colour, tafte, and quality •, as alfo in 
the growth of the trees, differing both in mag- 
nitude and fize, as well as in the fize and co- 
lour of the foliage ; and its fpecific diftinction 
is, Jerraled haves, and clcfe-Jittlng Jtmutrs 
growing in an umbel., which diftinction runs 
through all the numerous Varieties, however 
different the trees may be in magnitude of 
growth, leaves, and fruit : the fame is alfo 
obfervable of the pear, plum, common-cherry, 
peach, &c. there being only one principal 
fpecies of each of thefe, but the Varieties of 
the fruit are very numerous ; all of which dif- 
ferent variations of the above forts of trees 
were firft obtained from feedlings ; i. e. trees 
raifed from the kernels or ftones of the fruit ; 
and almoft all the fruit-tree kind fport exceed- 
ingly in their feedling plants ; infomuch, that 
out of hundreds of trees raifed from the feeds 
of the beft fruits, very few, if any, will pro- 
duce fruit exactly like the parent, or that pof- 
fefs any good perfection ; fo that on account 
of the uncertainty for continuing the approved 
forts of fruits from feedling plants, Teccurfc is 
always had to grafting and budding, and fome 
by layers and cuttings, to propagate the forts 
intent led, or to continue and increafc any new 
acquired good Variety. 

The greater number cf Varieties, both of 
herbaceous plants and mod kind of fruit-trees, 
and foir.c others, are of a variable or fporting 
nature; fo as when raifed from feed thcic is 
no dependence on having the feedlings come 
the fame fort again, but vary into different 
forts of one another ; in which cafe, the pro- 
pagation of thole that are perennial, to con- 
tinue them with certainty, is effected cither by 
fuckers, off-fets, or Hips of the root; lomc by 
laycis and cuttings ; or, in the woody kinds, 
by layers, cuttings, grafting, atid budding : hut 
as to annuals, there is no other rcfourcc for 
propagating them than by feed, except in forrc 
few loi ts hy cuttings, futn .:S ihaC/iryfaM he mum 
and Nti/ihrttttm, • c. but in many torts wheie 
particular attrition i> oblcrved in faving the 
fr:c;!s, always only fr,m the mod pjrfcct 
kinds, they vvdl continue tolerably permanent, 



and often come the fame again, or but withv 
very little variation. 

Many of the kitchen-garden plants and an- 
nual flowers confift of many Varieties in the 
fame fpecies ; yet by good care in always fav- 
ing feed from the moft perfect plants that dis- 
cover no figns of a degeneracy* they remain 
permanent from feed year after year. 

However, moil: of the perennial tribe, both 
herbaceous and woody kinds, as they being 
generally more variable from feed, they afford 
abundant opportunities lb continue the perma- 
nency of any particular Variety, by off-fets 
from the root, fuckers, layers, cuttings, graft- 
ing, and budding, as before noticed. 

Sometimes, however, plants, though not 
raifed immediately from feed, will from fomc 
accidental caufe vary confiderably from their 
ufual natural growth, and affume a very dif- 
ferent appearance ; originating either through 
culture, climate, expofure, foil, age, difeafes, 
luxuriancy or poverty of nourishment, contu- 
fions, or other circumftances ; and hereby 
produce accidental Varieties in fome particular 
parts of growth. 

As to the determining the reality of the Va- 
rieties, it is in many forts moll eafily accom- 
plifhed by comparing the variable plant with 
the fpecific defcription of the natural fpecies, 
and the variations of growth of the variety 
with the fame parts in the natural plant ; 
though there are many varieties that require 
both the knowledge and experience of the 
moft expert botanilt to diftinguifh them with 
certainty. 

From not obferving the true fpecific diftinc- 
tion, Varieties have been ranged as diftindt 
fpecies, and thereby exceedingly increafed the 
number of fpecies erroneouily, and caufed 
great confufion in the botanic arrangement; 
tor on account of the flighted difference new 
fpecies were introduced, which modern im- 
prpvers of botany dilcovered to be only Va- 
rieties of certain fpecies, and have conected 
the errors acccordingly. 

Therefore, in botanic arrangements, the 
botanifts arc careful not to fubllitute a Va- 
riety in the room of a fpecies, which being 
fometimes a difficult point, requires the great- 
eft care ; and the caufe of our running into fo 
many errors in this particular, is owing to 
nature's working and appearing in fo many 
different forms, either through the nature of 
different countries, climates, foils, expolures, 
:ind culture, 3cc. as before obferved. 

Wc have, however, in the couifc of the 
arrangement of the numerous articles in this 
hook, been careful to collect the different prin- 
cipal Vai ictics under their refpedive lpuics, 
exhibit- 
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exhibiting at once each fpecies and its Varie- 
ties, when any, arranged diftinctly together 
under their proper, genera. 
VERATRUM. White Hellebore. 
This genus is compofed of hardy herba 
ceous perennials for ornament and variety ir 
the pleafure-ground, arid for medicinal ufe; 
are of the fibrous and tuberous-rooted tribe, 
rifing with upright annual ftalks, fome a yard 
or more high, others hardly a foot, garniftied 
with large, oblong, and 'fpear-fliaped, ner- 
vous leaves ; and all the ftalks and branches 
terminated by fpikes of clofely-placed hexape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Potygamia Moncecia. 
Characters.] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
male flowers feparate on the fame plant, all 
•without any calyx. Corolla, fix oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, ferrated, permanent petals. 
Stamina, fix awl-fliaped filaments, having 
quadrangular antherae. Pistillum, three 
oblong, erect germens, terminating in a very 
fliort ftyle, which in the males is fcarce vi- 
fible, and fimple ftigmas. Pericarptum, 
three oblong, erect, coinprefled, univalvular, 
unilocular capfules, opening on the infidej 
containing many oblong, compreffed, mem- 
branaceous feeds. 

There are three fpecies, all very hardy per- 
ennials ; the two firft of which are tall grow- 
ing' plants, with large broad leaves; and the 
third is of much lower growth and narrower 
leaves, as in their defcriptions below, 
i. Veratrum album. 
White- fpiked Ruffian Veratrum^ or Common 
White Hellebore.} Hatha thick, fibrated, per- 
ennial root, crowned with large, oblong, 
oval, nervofe leaves, near a foot long, and 
half as broad ; upright, round, thick, very 
branchy ftalks,, three or four feet high, gar- 
niftied with leaves diminifliing gradually up- 
ward ; and all the ftems and branches termi- 
nated by decompound or fubdivided fpikes of 
whitifli-grecn, clofely-placed flowers, having 
erect petals ; appearing in May and June, 

It inhabits the mountains of Kuflia, Siberia, 
and Auftria, . ice. but hath been long intro- 
duced into the Enjjlifli gardens, both as an or- 
namental and medical plant. 
• 2. Veratrum nigrum. 

Black-fpikcd Hungarian Veratrum.] Hath a 
thick, fibrous, perennial root, crowned with 
large, long, nervofe, ycllowiih-grcen leaves; 
upright, thick flalks, branching four or five 
feet nigh, garnifhed with a few leaves; and 
with all the branches terminated by compound, 
lefs divided fpikes of dariorcd flowers, hav- 
ing 1'prcading petals ; appearing in June and 
July. 



It grows naturally in Hungary and Siberia. 
3. Veratrum futeum. 
J Yellow-fpiked Virginia Veratrum.] Hath a 
; bulb-like tuberous root, fending up oblong, 
fpear-fliaped, nervofe leaves, Spreading clofe 
to the ground; an upright (ingle ftilk, about 
ten inches or a foot high, garnifhed with a 
few clofe-fitting leaves, and terminated by a 
clofe, fingle fpike of yellow flowers, in June 
and July. 

All thefe three fpecies are hardy herbaceous 
plants, durable in root, but annual in leaf and 
ftalk, which rife in 'fpring; the leaves riling 
large, broad, and folded, affume a lingular 
appearance; and between them the flower- 
ftalks of thick, robuft growth, rifing to a 
flowering ftatc in May, June, and July; hav- 
ing all the branches terminated by the fpikes 
offlowers, which tingly are rather fmall ; but 
are collected numerous and clofe in each fpike, 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn, in the firft 
and fecond fort particularly; and foon after 
the feeds are ripe, the ftalks decay. 

Thefe plants have been long inhabitants of 
the Britifh gardens, for variety and medical 
purpofes ; particularly the firft and fecond forts. 

They all fucceed in any common foil and 
expofure. 

As to their general merit as ornamental 
plants, or for variety, &c. they having great 
Angularity in their large furrowed . leaves, as 
well as in their different modes of flowerinoy 
they demand culture in every herbaceous col- 
lection, difpofed in the open borders and other 
compartments of the pleafure-ground ; in which 
they will effect a moft agreeable diverfity» in 
fpring and fummer. 

Likewife, as medical plants, the firft fort 
in particular ( Veratrum album), is in great re- 
pute: the root of which forms a powerful 
ftemutatory pDwdcr; and for which purpofe, 
the plants may be planted in any bed or border 
of common earth. 

The propagation of all the three fpecies is 
by feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.— This may be fown either in au- 
tumn, foon after it is ripe, or in fpring, in a 
bed of light earth, and raked in ; and they will 
come up in April or May, giving occafional 
watering and weeding ; and m July or Au- 
guft, prick them out in nurfery-rows, to re- 
main a year or two to grow Arong ; then trans- 
planted where thev arc to remain. 

By parting the Roots.— Autumn, when the 
leaves decay, or early in fpring, before new 
ones (hoot forth, is the proper period ; when 
the roots may be divided into fevcral Hips, not 
too imall, and planted at once where they arc 
always to (land. 

7 N a VERBAS- 
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VERBASCUM. • 
Mullein. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous* peren- 
nials, biennials* and annuals, proper to diver- 
fify the borders and other compartments of 
the pleafure-ground as flowery plants ; alfo for 
medicinal preparations ; all of the fibcous- 
rooced tribe lending up eredl ftalks, moftly 
tall, from, two or three, to tour or five feet 
feature ; and Come of much lower growth, 
garni (hed in the different forts with oblong 
aud oval leaves,, and monopetalous, rotaceous 
flowers,- in fpikes, and fingly at the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

Ciais and order, PetUandria Motwgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is fmall, monophyl- 
lous, acutely five-parted, 2nd permanent. Co- 
rolla is monopetalous, wheel-fhaped, with 
a very fhort cylindric tube, and fpreading 
brim cut into rive oval fegments. Stamina, 
five awl-fhaped, decimated, fhortifli filaments, 
having roundiih, comprefled, eredt antherae. 
Pistillum, a roundiih germen, filiform 
inclinating ft vie, and a thickilh, obtufe fttgma. 
Psricarpium, a roundiih, bilocular capfule 
opening at top, and numerous angular feeds. 

There are many fpecies of Ferbafcum, fome 
perennial, others biennial and annual, as be- 
fore noticed ; and the moft material forts 
thereof are the. following nine ; though the 
firft three or four forts are the moft commoa 
in the Englilh gardens. 

1. Verbascum ferruginetm. (Perennial.) 

Iron-coloured Moth Mullein.] Hath a peren- 
nial root; oval-oblong, flightly-crenated leaves; 
Upright ftalks, tbrce or tour feet high, termi- 
nating above in long loofe fpikes of yeUowUh 
iron-coloured flowers. 

2. Verbascum nigrum. (Perennial.)' 
Black Mullein wit A ayclloivijh-purpleflozvcr.] 

Hatb a perennial root; oblong, hearl-ihaped, 
foot-ftalkcd leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
hoary underneath; upright, angular ftalks, 
four or five feet high,, garnilhcd with a few 
narrow leaves, and terminated by long fpikes 
of yellow flowers with purple anthers*. 

It gTOws by way fides, &c« in England, and 
moft parts of Europe. 

3. Verbascum Phceniceum. (Perennial.) 
Purple Mtth Mullein.] Hath a perennial, 

aud fomctimes, a biennial root, fending up 
oval, crcnatcd, rough-fprcading leaves; an 
upright ftalk about three feet high, almoft 
naked of leaves ; and purplim. flowers along 
tie fide of the ftalk and branches, 

4. Verbascum myconi. (Perennial.) 
Myconic Borage-leaved Mullein.] Hath a 

perennial root, crowned with oval, thick, 
crcuated, wooliy leaves,, fpreading flat on, the 



ground ; Sender, naked foot-ftftlk* four or five- 
inches high, divided upward into frealter, eaxh 
terminated by one large blue flower. Is a na- 
tive of the Pyrenees. - 

5. Verbascum Thapfits. (Biennial.) 
(Thapfus)— Great W hite Mullein, or High 

Taper.] " Hath a biennial root ; long, broad* 
whitifli leaves, woolly on both fides ; an up- 
right, thick, firm, tingle ftalk, five or fix feet 
high, garmihed with decurrent, woolly leaves,, 
and terminating above in a long thick fpike 
of yellow flowers. 

It grows naturally in England, &c. by- 
way-fides, and other uncultivated (terile places ;, 
but retained in gardens for variety, and as a 
medicinal plant. 

6. Verbascum Thapfoidcs. (Biennial. J: 
(Thapfoidcs ) — or Br am hing Great Afullein.]'; 

Stem tall, branching; oblong decurrent leaves; 
and tiie branches terminated by long fpikes of 
flowers. 

7. Verbascum Jinuatum. (Biennial.) 
Sinuated Mullein.] Hath a biennial root^ 

oblong, finuated, pinnated leaves ; an upright, 
6rm item, four or five feet high, having the 
primary or firft branches oppofite, and gar- 
nilhed with oblong, amplexicaule, naked, 
leaves ; and clufters of yellow flowers, along 
the fides of the branches. Grows naturally. 
. in France and Italy,. 

8. Verbascum phlomoidet, (Biennial.}..: 
Phlomoide Mullein, with a large Yellow 

Flower.] Hath a biennial root; oval leaves*, 
woolly on both fides; an upright, purplifh 
ftalk, four or five feet high, gamilhed with 
fmall, ovalv hoary leaves, the lower ones- 
having foot-ftalks ; and the ftalks terminating 
in thick fpikes of large, yellow flowers. Grows 
naturally in Italy. 

9. Verbascum Lychnitis. J Biennial.) 
(Lychnitis) — or Hoary- white Mullein.] 

Hath a biennial root ; large, oblong, wedge- 
fhaped; woolly leaves ; an upright ftalk, 
three or four feet high, garnifiied: with white . 
leaves, and fmall white flowers in fpikes at 
.the joints and ends of the ftalk and branches. 
Grows in, England, &c. in. fandy, chalky 
fituations. 

Variety.] With yellow flowers, 
to. Verbascum fllattaria. (Annual.) 
Amplcxitaule-leaved Moth MuUein.] Hath 
an annual, root ; upright ftalk four. or five feet 
high; oblong, fmooth, finuated, complcxicau- 
lous leave* ; and yellow, flowers fingly along 
'the fides of the (talk and branches. Grows 
naturally in England, &c. 

Variety,] With white flowers,. 
All thefe ten fpecies of the Verhaftum are 
of the herbaceous tribe ; the firft four are per- 
ennials 
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<«nial*- with durable roots, the next four bi- 
ennials, and the laft of all is an annual; mbft 
of which rife with erect tall ftalks in the 
fpwng, attaining to full height^ and flower in 
June and July : all, the flowers are monopeta-, 
lous and five-parted and produced in fpikes 
and other modes of flowering, as in their 
refpe&ive defcriprions ; are moftly of an odo- 
riferous nature,, and are fucceeded, in moft 
of the forts, by ripe feeds in Auguft or Sep- 
tember. 

They are all: very hardy plants, that will, 
profper in any common foil and expofure in 
the common borders,. &c. of a garden. 

Confidered as garden, plants,' they merit ad- 
mittance, to diverlify the large borders and 
other fimilar compartments of the pleafure- 
ground; particularly the larger forts, which 
though not fo ornamental as fome, yet by their 
different foliage, luxuriant ftems, and differ- 
ent colours and modes of flowering, they will 
efte& a confpicuous variety. 

Method- of Propagation. 
They are propagated by feed and ofF-fets of 
die. roots. 

By Seed. — Sow it either early in autumn 
or fpring, in a bed or, border of light earth, 
and raked in : and when the plants are come 
up three inches high, plant them out either in 
the borders to remain, or in nurfery-lines till 
autumn, then tra'nfpl anted finally ; though 
the annual fort fhould be planted out early 
in fummer to remain,, or fown at once in 
patches where the plants are intended to 
ftand. 

By OfF-fets..— All the perennial forts furnifh 
ofF-fets from the. fides of the roots, which may 
be detached in autumn, or early in the fpring, 
and planted either where they are to remain 
to flower, or in nurfery-rows till autumn, 
then removed to the borders, oW , 
VERBENA. Vervain.'.' 
A genus confi fling principally of herbaceous 
perennials, eligible as garden plants ; fumilh- 
uig hardy kinds for the pleafurc-ground, and 
tender exotics for the grcen-houfe and ftove- 
coIlciSlions ; Fifing with upright ftalks, two or 
three to five or fix feet high ; roundifti-oblong, 
haftated, fpcar and heart-oblong leaves, and 
moftly terminal fpikes of monopetalous tubu- 
lar flowers, .having angular, . tubulous,. quin- 
quedented permanent calyxes; a cylindric fun- 
ncl-fhaped, curved corolla; two ftamina, or 
fome fpecies, four; a four-cornered germcn; 
Angle ftyle ; fucceeded by naked, feeds lodged 
iu the calyx. 

Clnfs and order, Diandr'm Monogynia, . 

The principal fpecics are, . 



i. Verbena ^ciaa/t's.-~-OBciiaai~ . or •' 
Common Vervain. 

2. Veu ben a /^«/a.-^Haftate-fpear- leav- 
ed Vervain. 

[' 3. Verbena honar'tenjis. 

Talt Bonarian Vervain.] Upright ftems, 
four to five or fix feet high ; fpear-maped am. 
plexicaule leaves ; and cluftered fpikes of blue 
flowers, with fometimes four ftamina. 
4. Verbena tndica. 

Indian Smooth-Jialhed Vervain of Ceylon.] 
Upright fmooth ftalks ; lance-ovate leaves;, 
oblique dentated and long naked fpikes ; with 
flowers having two ftamina. 

Jamaica Hairy-fialked Vervain.] Stalks •. 
hairy ; leaves fpatulate-ovate, fawed ; and 
longeft nuked fpikes of flowers, with two 
ftamina. 

6. Verbena mexicana. 
Afe.xican Loofe-fpiked Vervain.] Stalks four- 
angled ; hearted-oblong leaves ; and loofe fpikes -. 
of roundilh, tw : n-growing hifpid flowers, with 
two ftamina ;' the calyx of the fruit leflexed. 

OF the above fix fpecies of Verbena, the firft 
two forts arc hardy perennials for the borders 
of the pleafnre-ground ; and the officinal fort 
alfo as a valuable medicinal plant; both of 
which are propagated by ofF-fets and feed; . 
the other four fpecies are tender exotic peren- 
nials for the green-houfe and ftove ; of which . 
the third and fourth are commonly retained as - 
reen-hbufe plants of theornamental flowering 
irid, producing their flowers in autumn; 
fometimes fuccetded by ripe feed, by which 
they may be raifed in the fpring, aflifted by 
a hot-bed ; alfo by dividing the roots, and by . 
cuttings of the young ftalks : and the fifth . 
and fixth forts, lefs generally known, are 
affembled in fome ftove collection for variety ; ^ 
in which they are propagated by' ofF-fets, . 
flips, cuttings, and feeds. 
VERBESINA, Indian Hemp Agrimony. 
Comprehends for the ftove fome herbaceous, . 
and ligneous, ornamental flowering exotics, 
rifing with upright ftalks, two or three to five 
or fix feet high^arniuSed with-ovate, and lan- 
ceolate leaves, andcompbund, orange-coloured 
and yellow flowers at the axillas and- termina. 
tion of the ftalks ; having a concave general 
calyx, compofed of a double feries of leaves, 
including many funncMhapcd, hermaphrodite 
florets in the difk ; having each five ftamina, 
and flat female florets compofc the radius ; and in 
all the florets a gcrmen and ftyle, fucceeded by - 
angular feeds. , 

• Cl'afs and order, Syngtntjta Polyrmia Su- 
perfiua* 

The. 
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The principal fpecies arc, 

1. Verresina alata. 
JVingcd-Jlaiicd Orange-coloured Verbeji} 

of Curaffao.\ Leaves ohtufe-ovate, waved, de- 
current, and placed alternate; and many 
orange coloured flowers. 

2. Verbesina fruticofa. 
Shrubby American Verbejina.] Shrubby 

ftalk and branches ; and oval, ferrated leaves,, 
furnifhed with foot-ftalks. 

3. Verbesina c/unenjis. 
China Verbejina.] Leaves fpear- 

ovate, ferrated, and alternate; and having 
foorftalks. 

Thefe plants being exotics, principally from 
hot countries, require the protection of our 
ftoves, or very warm green-houfe, but chiefly 
the former department, efpecially the firft fort, 
which is the moft noted as a very ornamen- 
tal flowering plant, producing many orange- 
coloured flowers, from July till the end of au- 
tumn ; and which, and theother two, are pro- 
pagated, by feeds, in a hot-bed, in the fpring, 
and by flips, ofF-fets, Sec. continuing them al- 
ways in pots of light good earth, and retain- 
ed as above. 

VERONICA. 

Speedwell. 

This genus confifts of many herbaceous 
perennials, Sec. and one fhrubby: fome of 
them retained in gardens for variety ; rifing, 
fome widi trailing, and others with erect 
ftalks, from bye or fix inches, to fo many 
feet high, adorned moftly with fmallifh, oval, 
oblong, and fpear-fhaped leaves, and of other 
different forms in the fevcral fpecies ; and 
inonopetalous, wheel - lhaped, four - parted 
flowers, in fpikes and bunches, at the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

Ciafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is divided into four 
fpear-fhaped fegments, and permanent. Co- 
rolla is monopctalous, whccl-fhapcd, and 
divided above into four oval fegments. Sta- 
mina, two rifing filaments, with oblong an- 
thcras. Pistillum, a comprcflcd gcrmen, 
flender declining ftyle, and fimplc fligma. 
Pericarpium, a heart-fhaped, comprcflcd, 
(juadrivalvc,, bilocular capfulc, having many 
roundifh feeds. 

There arc upwards of thirty fpecies of Ve- 
ronica, moftly herbaceous perennials and an- 
nuals ; a few of the former arc the mod re- 
markable, fome as medical plants, and for va- 
riety ; others as flowery ornamental plants to 
decorate the compartments of the plcifure- 
ground, and arc moftly all of the fibrous- 
rooted tribe ; fome natives of England, and 
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of Europe and America ; and are all of hardy 
growth. ' " " 

■' 1. Veronica officinalis. 

Common 1 Ojficind Speedwell.] Grows with 
low procumbent ftalks, rooting at .the joints ; 
oval, ferrated leaves, placed oppofite ; and 
the ftalks terminated by fpikes of fmall blue 
flowers. 

It is a native of woods, commons, and fte- 
rile paftures in England, Sec. and is "a valuable 
medicinal plant. 

2. Veronica ferpyllifolia. 
Mother-of -Thyme-leaved Speed-well, or Paul's 
BetonyJ] Hath trailing ftalks, branching and 
rooting at the 'joints; fmall, oval, fmooth, 
crenated leaves ; and white flowers in race- 
mous fpikes terminating the branches. 

It inhabits moift meadows in England, Sec. 
and is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

3. Veronica hybrida. 
Hybridan Speedwell, or JVclJli Veronica.] 

Rifes with an erect, branchy ftalk, eight or 
ten inches high; oblong, obtufe, ferrated, 
rough leaves, placed oppofite ; and the ftalks 
and branches terminated by long fpikes of 
blue flowers. Grows on the mountains in 
Wales, Sic. 

4. Veronica fiberica. 
Siberian Scptifolious Veronica.] Rifes with 

upright, firm, hairy ftems, four or five feet 
high ; broad, oval, fpear-fhaped leaves, by 
fevens, furrounding the ftalk in a verticillus ; 
and the ftalks terminated at top by long fpikes 
of blue flowers. 

5. Veronica virginica. 
Virginian Quaternate-leaved Veronica.] Rifes 

with upright ftalks, four or five feet high, 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, quaternate, and 
quinatc leaves ; and terminated by long fpikes 
of white flowers. 

Variety.} Ruddy, or blufh-flowcrcd. 

6. Veronica auftriaca. 
Aujlrian Blue Veronica.] Rifes with up- 
right, branchy ftalks, three feet high ; linear- 
fpear-fhaped leaves, cutpinnatedly j and fpikes 
of blue flowers at the lides of the ftalk and 
branches. 

7. Veronica maritima. 
Afaritimc or Sea Veronica.] Rifes with erect 

ftalks two feet high 5 fpear-fhaped, unequally 
ferrated, ternate leaves ; and the ftalks ter- 
minated by fpikes of bright-blue flowers. 
Grows near the fea in fevcral parts of 
Europe. 

Varieties."] Whitc-flowercd — Flcfh colour- 
ed flowered. 

8. Veronica incana. 
Hoary Tartarian Speedwell.) Rifes with an 



fome arc exotics from different diftant parts I erect, hoary ftalk, a foot high ; oblong, crc- 
I *~ natcd. 
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nated, hoary, pppofite leaves*, and the ftalks 
terminating in eredY fpikes of blue flowers. 
9. Veronica Teucrfuntf . - : >; 

Germander Speedwell. ,} Ri(es , wdth cre& 
ftalks, three or four feet, high ; oval, obtufc, 
indented, rough leaves ; and .long fpikes of 
blue flowers at the fides of the branches. /' Is a 
native of Germany. - 
i 10. Veronica longifolia. 
' Long-leaved Veronica.] Grows two feet 
high, with fpear-lhaped, acute, ferrated, fhin- 
ing-green leaves, placed oppofite and the 
ftalks terminated by long fpikes of blue flow- 
ers. Grows naturally in Italy. 
11. Veronica decu/Tata. 
Crofs- leaved jhrubby Veronica from Falkland 
ijlands.~\ Rifes with a fhrubby ftem and 
branches, of bufhy growth, feveral feet high ; 
with branches numerous, round, fmooth, gar- 
nifhed with fmall, oblong-oval, pointed, op- 
pofite leaves; and towards the top of the 
branches, clufters of " funnel-fhaped, white, 
very fragrant flowers. 

AH the'fe plants of the firft ten fpecics, are 
hardy herbaceous perennials, with fibrous 
roots of long duration, fending up new ftalks 
annually ; arriving to full growth in May, 
June, and July, when they flower abundantly 
in fpikes and clufters as' in their defcriptions 
each fpike and duller compofed of many fe- 
parate flowers, all monopetalous, wheel- 
ihaped, and divided into four parts, and fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feed in Auguft and Septembei 

They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in a garden ; but are generally the 
mod: profperous in fomewhat ihady moift 
filiations. 

Their merit for garden culture is principal 
ly for variety and ornament to the common 
boiders, Sec. as flowery plants ; and being ar- 
ranged in concert with other hardy peren- 
nials, they wi|l efledt an agreeable diverfity 
the fummer time, when in flower. 

Many of .fhefe plants are kept in the public 
nurferies for falc, and may be tranfplantcd in 
autumn or fpring in the gardens, where they 
will flower annually, and increafe coniidcr'- 
. ably by the roots. 

They are propagated by parting the roots, 
and by feed. 

By parting the Roots. — This may be effect- 
ed cither in autumn or fpring, by taking up 
the plant and dividing the roots into feparate 
flips, not too fmall ; and planted cither where 
iliey arc to remain, or in nurfcry-beds for a 
year, or till wanted. 

By feed.-— ^Jow it in autumn or in fpring 
in any bed or border, and raked in ; and when 
the plants are come up and a little advanced 



in growth, plant thern out either to remain or 
in. the nurfery. \ . ' 

The eleventh fpecies is of large fhrubby 
growth, and is eafily propagated by cuttings 
and layers of the young branches. 
VERTIClLLjLJS, a Whorl. 
A mode of flowering, in which the flowers 
are placed in whorls or rings round the joints- 
of the ftalk as in balm, fage, hyflbp, &c. 

The Verticillus is alfo applicable to leaves 
when placed three or more together in a ray 
round the ftem or branches ; likewife branches 
when they are produced in a radius or ring 
round the ftem, in a circular manner. 
VIBURNUM. 

Wayfaring Tree, Guelder Rofe, Laurufti- 
nus, &c. 

This genus comprifes a fine collection of 
elegant deciduous "and evergreen flowering 
fhrubs, great ornaments, to the fhrubbery and 
other hardy plantations, rifing with upright 
branchy ftems, fome fifteen or twenty feet 
high, others not half fo much ; adorned with 
heart-fhaped, roundifh, lobated, and oval 
leaves in the different fpecies ; and nume- 
rous fmall, bell-fhaped, five-parted flowers in 
large _cymofe-umhellate clufters at the ter- 
mination of the branches, appearing very or- 
namental. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
Characlers."] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
and permanent. Corolla is fmall, mono- 
petalous, bell-lhaped, and divided into five 
obtufe reflexed fegments. Stamina, five - 
awl-fliaped filaments, with roundifh antherse. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen under the 
Holla, no ftyle, but a turbinated gland in- 
ftead of it, anil three ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, a roundifh unilocular berry, with one 
roundifh hard feed. 

To this genus is added the Of>ulns or Guelder 
Rofe, and the Units or Law us Tims \ con- 
fifting in the whole of nine or ten fpecies, all 
of the hardy tree and fhrub kind, feven or 
eight of which being of the deciduous kiud, 
and one is an evergreen. 

Deciduous Kinds. 
Under this head is ompriled the common 
Viburnum, Opulus or JtJarJli Elder, and Guelder 
Rofe, and five or fix other fpecies. all of the 
deciduous kind, or fuch as ihed their leaves 
in winter ; fome arc of Engjifh growth, others 
from America, and garmlhed mofUy with 
arge, heart-fhaped, round, and lobated leaves, 
and numerous fmall whi:c flowers, collected 
tymofe umbels at the ends of the branches, 
in their defcrtption. 
I. Viburnum Lot/ tana. 
Common Viburnum, Wayfaring, or Pliant 
Mealty 
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Meally Tree.} Rifes with a woody (lenii 
branching twenty feet high, having very pli- 
ant {hoots covered with a Tightifh-brown bark; 
large heart-lhaped, veined, ferrared leaves, 
white and hoary underneath ; and the branches 
terminated by umbels of white flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by bunches of red berries. Grows na- 
turally in England in hedges, by road-tides, 
&c. ' 

Varieties.'] Striped-leaved — Oval-leaved. 
2. Viburnum Opulus. 
Opulus Marjh Elder, or Guelder Ro/e:] Con- 
fiding of the two following varieties, one with 
dat-Mowcrs, the otiier globular, viz. 

F!::t umbelled Guelder Ro/e, or Common 
Marjh Elder.] Grows eighteen or twenty feet 
high, branching oppofite, of an irregular 
growth, and covered with a whitilh bark ; 
iar^e lobated or three-lobed leaves on glandu- 
Io?e tor.; ftalks, and large flat umbels of while 
flowers at the ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by red berries. Grows naturally in England 
in marlhy places. 

Glsbular-umbeiled Guelder Ro/e, or Ro/e 
Marjh Elder.] Grows fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, branching like the other, garnilhed 
with large lobated or three-lobed leaves, on 
glandular foot-ftalks ; and large globular um- 
bels of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches, in great abundance. 

Varieties.] Double-flowered- 
leaved. 

This tree when in bloom exhibits a Angu- 
larly fine appearance; the flowers, though 
final!, are collected numcrouily into large 
globular white umbels round like a ball ; 
hence it is fometirr.es called Snowball-tree. 
3. Viburnum pruni/alium. 
Plum-leaved Atmrieun Viburnum.] Gro 
ten or twelve feet high, coveied with brown 
and rcddilh bark ; rouudifh, crcnatcd, fcrra. 
ted, fmooth leaves ; and the branches term! 
nated by umbels of white flowers, fucceed- 
ed by dark red benies, rarely ripening 
England. 



— variegated- 



4. Viburnum aeeri/olium. 
Mafle-Ieaved Virginian Vil-m 



\lmrnum.] Grows 
ight or ten feer high ; lobated leaves cut 
into three principal lobes, growing on fmooth 
foot-ftalks ; and white flowers in umbels along 
tlte fides of the branches, rarely fucceeded by 
berries in England. 

5. Viburnum dentattm. 
Dentated Virginia Viburnum.] Grows eight 
or ten feel high, having a fmooth light bark ; 
oval, dentated-fcrrated, plicated leaves ; and 
lurgc round bunches of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches, rarely fucceeded by ber- 
ries in England. 



> 6. VlBtfRNUk* nuefrtth. _ • 

Naked-wnbtiledj or LmtruJ}iriitt-lMved A. 
mcrican Viburnum-} ' Grows ten or twelve feet 
high, very branchy on-every fide to the bot- 
tom, covered with a reddifh or purple bark ; 
large oval-fpear-fhaped,- ; wholly entire leaves, 
of a Ihining-green colour; and the branches 
terminated by umbels of white flowers,- re- 
fembling thofe of the common Laurujlinus, 
not fucceeded by' berries in England. 

Varieties.] Deciduous-leaved — Evergreen- 
leaved. 

7. Viburnum; Ca/jjnoides. 
Bajiard CoJJine, or Cajfioberry Bujh.] Gro ws ' 

eight or ten feet, high, branching numeroufly, 
uftuming a bufhy growth ; fmall oval-oblong, 
crenated, fmooth leaves placed oppofite ; foot- 
Oalks, keeled, glandlefs, and fmall umbels of 
whirc flowers at the fides of the branches ; is 
a native of Virginia and Carolina. 

8. Viburnum Lentago. 
Marginal /oot-Jlalkcd Canada Viburnum.^ 

Grows a large, branchy, tree-like ftirub, 
with ovate, fliarp-pointed, ferrsted, thick, 
fmocth leaves, on long mnrginated foot-ftalks. 

All thefe deciduous Viburnums come out 
into leaf in April and May, and commonly 
flower in June and July, the flowers final!, 
but collected numeroufly into cyraofe umbels'; 
are very confptcuous, fucceeded by large 
bunches of red berries in autumn ; though 
fcldom any but thofe of the Lantana and 
Opulus attain perfection in England. 1 
Evergreen Kinds. 
Under this head is compriied only one fpe- 
cies ( Common Laurujlinus J, a well-known old 
inhabitant of our gardens, furnilhing feveral 
beautiful varieties, valuable both as fine, 
hardy evergreens and elegant flowering fhrubs, 
remarkable for exhibiting their floweis in win- 
ter ami early in fpring, in defiance of the fe- 
vered cold. 
9. Viburnum Tbius. 
Common Laurujlinus, or Evergreen Vi- 
burnum. ] Grows eight or ten feet high, or 
more, branching numeroufly from the bot- 
tom upward, aliuming a dole bufhy growth ; 
very clofely garnilhed with oval, wholly en- 
tire leaves of a ftiong green colour, placed in 
pairs oppofite, with the ramifications, hairy- 
glandulous underneath ; and whitilh and ted 
flowers, colledcd numcrouily in large umbel- 
late clutters all over the plant, at the fides and 
ends of the branches, in autumn, winter and 
fpring, until March or April, exhibiting a 
molt beautiful appearance. 

Varieties.] Narrow leaved — Broad-leaved 
— Shining-leaved —Hairy-leaved— White ftri- 
pcd-lcaved — Yellow flripad-lcuvcd ; nil of 
which 
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*which are of bufliy, fhrubby grovyth, clpfely 
garniflied! with leaves , all the year, , -and .'pro- 
duce a great profuTion of umbellate flowers in 
winter and fpring, as before mentioned. 

All thefe different fpecies of Yiburnym, both 
deciduous and ever-greeh kinds, being of the 
tree' and" flirub kind, are woody and durable 
in rootj ftem, and branches; the firft- eight 
forts are deciduous,' and the ninth is an ever- 
green, and are all of hardy temperature, to grow 
freely in- the open ground all the' year, in 
flirubberies and other hardy plantations ; though 
the Viburnum Caffinoides is rather fomewhat 
tender in winter,' whilft young, but may be 
gradually -hardened to ^bear all weathers like 
the other forts; efpecially if planted in a fliel- 
tered fituation : but as it is fometimes liable to 
fuffer in very fevere winters, " it is alfo ad- 
vifable to keep fonie in pots to move under 
flicker occafionally in rigorous weather; 
however, all the other forts, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, will fucceed any where 
at all fcafons without trouble. 

With refpeft to their ufes for garden cul- 
ture, they all demand attention as furniture 
to diverfify the flirubbery, and alfo other or- 
namental 'plantations of the tree and fhrub 
-kind ; all of which may be procured at die 
public nurferies, at a moderate price, and may 
be tranfplanted alm'ofl: in any open weather 
from October till March. 

In their - arrangement in die flirubbery, the 
deciduous forts mould be difpofed' principally 
with others of that tribe, and the Laurujli- 
■nufes may be planted both in the evergreen 
clumps, &c. and fome diflributed towards 
the fronts of the deciduous compartments, 
will exhibit a lively variety in winter and 
fpring; and any of the principal ornamental- 
flowering forts may be planted lingly in any 
confpicuous borders, efpecially the globular 
•Guelder Rofe, and the Lauruflinus ; or fome 
alfo in. pots: generally permitting the whole, 
both the deciduous and evergreens, to affumc 
nearly their own natuial growth, except juft 
retrenching occafional lower ftragglcrs from 
the flem,'and pruning long, irregular, rambling 
flioots of the head. 

But the Laurujlinufcs are alfo often employ- 
ed to plant againft unflghtly walls, or other 
difagiecablc fences in fore-courts, and other 
compartments near the main dwelling, &c. to 
hide their deformity from fight, by their per- 
petual verdure, and where they will alio 
'flower profufcly, and have a very ornamental 
.effect. 

Sometimes nlfo the Lauruflinus is planted 
as detached objects in borders and capacious 
(paces of grafs-ground, and there fometimes 
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' trained tfr % Angle flem, a foot or two high , and* 
encouraged to branch out into a clofe bufliy 
•roundhead; in which it has a pretty effect:* 
both as an evergreen and flowering flirub; 
and as fuch is alfo very proper to plant in pots» 
to place occafionally to adorn any particular 
compartment. ', ' ' . " ". .. 
' Jkfethod of Propagation. 

Many of the" forts may be propagated by 
feeds ; all of them by layers, and many of 
them alfo by cuttings, like wife fome by 
fuckers. _ 

1 By Seeds. — Moft of the deciduous kinds 
may be raifed abundantly from feeds in the 
open ground ; fome of. them producing plenty, 
of berries in England, others not ; and rhbfe 
of moft of the forts may be had of the feedf- 
men ; all of which may be fown in autumn or 
fpring, in beds of common earth, and covered 
an inch deep ; they will come up, fome the 
firft year, others not till the fecond ; and when 
the plants are a year or two old, plant them 
out in hurfery rows to remain tillthey acquire 
a proper fize", of two or three to four or five 
feet, for the flirubbery, &c. 

Or feed of the Lauruflinus may be fown in 
pots in the fpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
to forward their germination more effectually. 

By Layers. — All the forts, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, grow freely by layers, 
which is the moft expeditious mode of propa- 
gating them, and may be effected in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, though the fooner the better ; 
chufing for this purpofe the young lower 
branches, lay them and peg them down in the 
earth in the common way ; they will all readily 
emit roots in fpring and fummer, fit for trans- 
planting next autumn. 

By Cuttings. — Moft of the deciduous kinds, 
particularly, grow tolerably well by cuttings ; 
though all the forts, both deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, may be tried b* this method ; it 
is foon done, ana autumn is the proper feafon ; 
chufing cuttings of the robuft young flioots, 
cut into moderate lengths, and plant them in 
any moift border in rows ; many of them will 
root and flioot at top next fummer,- and form 
tolerable little plants the fame year. 

By Suckers. — Some forts afford fuckers 
from the roots, particularly the Guelder Rofe, 
: and fometimes the Lauruflinus ; which may 
be taken up in autumn or fining, with roots, 
and planted in the nurfcry, to obtain a proper 
growth for their rcfpectjvc purpofes^ 
V1CIA. 

Vetch, or Tare, including alfo the Faba, 
or Bean. 

They arc hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, principally for ceconotnicnl pur- 
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pofes, as the common V etch for fodder to cat- 
tie, and the feeds for poultry, &rc. arid the 
Bean, both as a fine fummer efeulent for the 
table, to eat when green and young, and when 
dry to feed horfes and hogs, &c. though fame 
forts, alfo both of the Vetch and Bean kinds, 
are proper to diverfify the compartments of the 
pleafu re-ground ; all of which are of trie fi- 
brous-rooted tribe, and moftly rife with annual 
ftalks, fome long and trailing, as in mod of the 
Vetch kinds ; others erect, as in all the Bean 
tribe ; garnifhed moftly with pinnated leaves 
of feveral pair of lobes, and papilionaceous 
flowers along the fides of the branches. 

Ctafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulpus, and five-parted at top. Corolla is 
papilionaceous, with an oval, broad vexillum, 
reflexed on the fides, two almoft heart- limped 
wings, and fliort keel, with an oblong, two- 
parted claw or tail. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, having roundifh; four-fur- 
rowed, erect anthene. Pistillum, a long, 
narrow, compreffed germen, filiform ftyle, 
and obtufc ftigma, bearded underneath. rE- 
ricarpium, a long, leathery, bivalvular 
pod of one cell, containing feveral roundiih 
and compreffed feeds. * 

There arc about eighteen fpecies of Vicia, 
moftly of the Vetch Tribe, and only one fpecies 
of theBean, which comprehends many varieties. 
Vetch Kinds. 

There are many fpecies of the Vetch, 
though only a few of them have merit for ge- 
neral culture ; fome to cultivate in the fields 
to cut green for fodder, and to ftand to ripen 
feed, (Tares) to feed pigeons and other poultry, 
hogs, &c. and fome to cultivate in gardens for 
varietv ; confifting of annuals, biennials, and 
perennials,, moftly with long, fomewhat trail- 
ing, or climbing ftalks, and. fome erect; all 
garnifhed with pinnated leaves of many pair 
of fmall lobes, terminated moftly by cirrhi or 
tendrils for climbing; and flowers generally 
from the fides of the branches, cither lingly or 
by twos, or many together on each peduncle, 
in fpikes, &c. fuccecded by oblong pods filled 
with fmall roundiih feeds. 

The moft remarkable fpecies for ufc or 
variety are, 

i. Vic I a fativa. (Annual.) 

Common cultivated Fetch or Tare.] Rifcs 
with weak, angular, ftrcaked, decimating 
ftalks two or three feet long, garnilhcd with 
pinnated leaves of feven or eight pair of ob- 
long blunt lobes, and fpottcd ftipula; and 
purple flowers generally two together, fuc- 
cecded by erect pods in pairs, containing a few 
iound feeds. 

7 i 



.Varieties.'] Common purplc-flovyered ,a$ 

above- White-flowered-—— Early fummer 

Vetch— Black-feeded— White-fee'ded, Sec. 

This, fpecies is the fort of Vetch or Tare 
that, is commonly cultivated in fields, to cut 
green for fummer fodder, which is excellent 
teed for horfes, &c. and fome alfo to ftand 
to bring forth feeds for the ufes before hinted. 

2. Vic I A narbonenjls, (Annual.) 
Narbonne Vetch or Tare.] Long climbing 

cirrhous ftalks; pinnated leaves of about fix 
ovalilh folioles; denticulated ftipuhe; dark- 
purple flowers, and erect feffile feed-pods by 
threes. . 

3. ViciA biennis* (Biennial.) 

Biennial multiflorous Siberian Vetch.'] Grows 
five or' fix feet long, having large pinnated 
leaves of ten or twelve or more fpear-lhaped, 
fmooth lobes on fui rowed foot-ftalks, and 
each peduncle having many light-blue flowers, 
arifing at the fides of the branches, fuccecded 
by fhori compreffed pods. 

4. Vic I A fylvatica. (Perennial.) 

IVood multiflorous Vetch.] Rifes with cir- 
rhofe, climbing ftalks, five or fix feet long ; 
pinnated leaves of fe.yen or eight pair of oval 
lobes, and denticulated ftipula?, and each pe- 
duncle fupporting many pale-blue flowers; 
grows wild in England, See, in woods and. 
among bufties and hedges.. 

5. ViciA Cracca. • 
Imbricated or 'Tufted Vetch.] Rifes with 

climbing, ftalks five or fix feet long ; pinnated 
leaves of ten pair of fpear-fhaped, hairy lobes, 
and entire ftipula ;' and peduncles fupporting 
each many blue imbricated flowers. Is a na- 
tive of England and moft parts of Europe. ' 

6. ViciA cajfubica. 

CaJJ'ubian Ligneous Vetch.] Hath trailing 
ftalks two or three feet long, becoming fome- 
what ligneous ; pinnated leaves of eight or ten 
pair of oval, acute, lobes, and' entire ftipula? ; 
and each peduncle having about fix palc-bluc 
flowers. Is a native of Germany. 

The above fix fpecies ar.c the moft noted 
forts of the Vetch or Tare kind, fome of 
which being in great cftimation for field cul- 
ture, to produce green fodder as before noticed ; 
but the fir ft fort, in particular, having the 
moft fucculent ftalks, arc in moft eftecm for 
general culture, being generally cut whilft the 
llalks arc green .afhd tender, till they come into 
flower in June and J.uly. 

They aic alfo fomctimes introduced Into 
gardens, as climbers, for variety, cfpeciaily to 
divvilify wood-walks, thickets, &c,. to climb 
ipon the fhrubs and buflics; lowing the feed 
in the places where the plants arc dclignetl to 
remain, and they will reudily come up ami. 

flower 
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' flower ornamentally in fumraer. See their JPrt- 
pagatioti belqw, . 

As all the forts-rife; with long weak ftalks, 
fomewhat fefembling the pea tribe, they either 
trail on the ground or climb, upon- any adja- 
cent fupport,: or upon one another,, by means 
of .their cirrhi or clafpers-, at the termination 
of the leaves ; 'and by which they mount upon 
bufhes or hedges, &c. fcveral feet high, fhoot- 
ing up into dalkia fpring, and flower in June 
or July ; ; all producing papilionaceous or but. 
terfly-lhaped flowersi fome but two on each 
peduncle, and fome many as before obferved, 
fiicceeded by longifh pocis of the leguminous 
kind, containing round feeds, ripening in au- 
tumn. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

All the forts are eafily propagated by feeds, 
fown principally where the plants are to re- 
main in autumn or fpring,. both for field cul- 
ture and in gardens. 

For Field Culture. — They are fown both 
in autumn or fpring occafionally : when in- 
tended to raife a crop to cut for early fodder, 
they are often fown in autumn, about Auguft 
or early in September, in order that they may 
come up foon after the fame year, and afford, 
an early cutting next fummer; though they 
may alfo be fown in . fpring both for fodder 
andto ftand to , produce feed or Tares ; re- 
marking, however, the fummer Vetch in "par- 
ticular, being fomewhat tender, fhould never 
bjs fown till the fpring ; obferving in fowing 
the different forts, that the common allowance 
of feed is generally about two bufhels to an 
acre, which may either be fown broad-cart 
and ploughed or harrowed in, or in drills, two 
or three feet afunder, and earthed, over an inch 
or two deep : that by fowing them in drills, 
the ground can be readily hoed between by 
horfe or hand hoeing, to kill weeds, and land 
up the plants, as pra&ifcd for peas. 

For Garden Culture. — When intended to 
cultivate any of thefe plants in gardens for va- 
riety, low the feeds in autumn or fpring, fome 
in any large open flower borders, and fome in 
the borders of fliiubberics, wood-walks, wil- 
dcniefles, thickets, &c. in the places where 
they are to remain, in patches near the fhrubs 
and bufhes to climb thereon, or in open fpaces 
to climb upon flicks. 

Faba or Bean Kin/Is. 
To this genus Vicia, is added the article 
Faba or Be,an, formerly confidcrcd as a diftinct 
genus ; but its general characters proving the 
lame as the Vetch, the botanilts have ranged 
it as a fpecics of that family, by the name of 
Vicia Faba ; confiding of but one fpecics only, 
which, however, coinpiifcs numerous var'i- 



redecyand is fuppofed the,,Commpn,F'eJd' or; f 
Horfe Bean is the. original, fort, and parent of 
tall the other varieties commonly called Garden 
jBeans;. ;.<•.-;•■■•:■• 
| 7- Vicia Faba. (Annual). 
\ (Faba} or cultivated Garden Bean.] Hath 
fibrous roots'; upright, thick, fucculent, firm' 
ftems, rifing fjom one or two to four feet 
high or more, garnifhed with large winged 
fucculent leaves of two or three pair of large 
lobes, without cirrhi or clafpers ; and nume- 
rous papilionaceous, white, and black-fpotted 
'flowers all along the fides of the ftalk, fiicceed- 
ed by long; compreffed pods, containing the 
Beans. 

It is a, hardy herbaceous annual, and faid to. 
be originally k native of ./Egypt ; but all the 
varieties have been long inhabitants of. our 
gardens, and grow freely any where in the 
open ground. 

Varieties.'] There are numerous forts of 
Beans, all varieties of the fame fpecies (Vicia 
Faba ) for their general growth and ftructure, 
foliage, flowering, fruiting, &c. are exactly 
the fame, and only vary more or lefs from one 
another in their fize of growth, fize of the 
leaves, pods, and Beans, times of attaining 
; perfection, doraedic properties, &c. for all the 
different varieties are fubjedt to vary exceed- 
ingly; and as in the Common Field or Horfe 
Bean, we fhall often find fome among them 
that vary confiderably from the original, both 
in fubftance of ftalk and pods; and from thefe 
variations, it is fuppofed, the different varieties 
of Garden Bean were firft obtained, and by 
degrees improved by culture to their prefent 
date of perfection ; all of which are alio very 
apt to vary from one to the other, unlefs fome 
attention is obferved in faving the feed Beans 
from the bed plants of the refpective varieties ; 
confiding of the following forts, arranged 
under three heads, according to their growth 
and times of attaining perfection, viz. Small 
early Kinds — Middling Kinds— and Large late 
Kinds.. 

Small early Kinds. 
Thofe under this head are of the lowed 
growth, riling only from about a foot and half 
to two and a half high, and fome that fcarccly 
obtain a foot dature ; but all very g; e.U bearers 
with ftnall pods and Beans, and are valued for 
arriving earlier to perfection than any other 
forts ; and ale therefore- proper to plant on 
warm borders and other iimilar compartments 
in autumn and winter for the early crops 
to gather in the middle or end of May, and in 
June. 

Early Muzagan ./?*•<?«.] Grows but half a 
yard or two feet high, with (lender rtalks fully, 
7 O a loaded 
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loaded from bottom to top with very fmall 
pods, arriving to perfe&ion in May or begin- 
ning of June. 

This is one of the ftnalleft and earlieft of 
the tribe of Garden Beans. 

Early Portugal or Lijhon Bean."] Grows 
two feet high or mote, with foraewhat ftronger 
ftalks and larger pods than the Mazagan Bean, 
arriving to perfection a few days after that fort. 

Small Spanijk Bean.'] Grows ftronger than 
the two former, with fomewhat larger pods 
and Beans, arriving to perfe&ion foon after 
the Portugal Bean. 

Dwarf Fan or Clujler Bean.] Grows low. 
with feveral fpreading ftems from fix to ten or 
twelve inches high, very fully loaded with 
fmall pods. 

This is chiefly planted for variety or cu- 
riofity. 

Mod of thefe fmall Beans, if gathered 
while young, eat very fweet and palatable; 
particularly the firft three forts ; but if fuffered 
to attain full growth, or become the leaft 
black-eyed, they eat dry, coarfe, and of a dif- 
agreeable relifti. 

Thefe kinds have merit principally to plant 
for the earlieft crops, and the firft two or three 
forts are the mod eligible for that purpofe j 
but the Mazagan kind is the earlieft of all, 
proper to plant for the firft crop, and the Por- 
tugal and Small Spanifti Bean next ; all of 
which- are proper for planting early on warm 
fouth borders, or other Iheltered funny ex- 
pofures, under or near walls, pales, or hedges, 
or any warm defended quarter, every month 
from October or November, till January or 
beginning of February; in order that if the 
firft planting fhould fall by inclement weather 
in winter, the others may fucceed ; and if all 
die crops mould furvive the froft, they will 
fucceed one another regularly in bearing; 
planting them in rows, ranging fouth and 
north, or as convenient, two feet and a half 
afunder, an inch and half deep, and two or 
three inches apart in each row; likewife may 
plant one row length-ways clofe along under a 
fouth wall, &c. Or any of thofc fmall Beans 
may be continued planting in fucceffion if re- 
quired, in the feveral fpi ing months till May 
or June, or alfo in June or July for lato crops, 
in which they will then fometimcs fucceed 
preferable to larger kind*. 

But as to tl>e Dwarf Bean, it is not proper 
to be planted for any general crop, only a few 
for variety ; and for which purpofe it may be 
planted cither in autumn or winter, or in any 
of the fpring or fummer months till June or 
July, in rows two fect afunder, or in patches 
about the borders. 
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Middle-Jized later Beans. ■ 
Thefe forts are of ftronger and taller 
growth than thole of the former clafs : they 
rifing in ftalks from two feet and half to a 
jard or more high,' producing longifh middle- 
fized pods of different lengths and thicknefs in 
the different forts ;< being proper to plant for 
the firft main crops, any time from November 
or December till February or March, to fuc- 
ceed the fmall early Beans, and will arrive to- 
perfeftion for the table in June and July. 

Long-podded Bean.] Rifes with ftronger 
ftems, a yard or more high; a remarkable 
great bearer, producing very long, narrowifh- 
pods clofely filled with oblong, middle-lized- 
Beans. 

Varieties of this are,] Early long-podded 
Bean — Tall long-podded Bean — Sword, or 
Turkey long-podded Bean, rifing with ftronger 
ftalks producing the largeft and longed: pods r 
well filled with fine large Beans: raoft ex- 
cellent to plant for a main crop. 

All thefe long-podded Beans are remarkable 
great bearers, very profitable for a family and 
market, and if gathered for ufe while they are 
moderately young, they will eat tolerably 
fweet and well flavoured. 

Broad Bpdnijh Bean.] Grows moderately' 
ftrong, a yard or more high, producing broadiflv 
pods and Beans ; is a very good b$arer> and ; 
the Beans boil tender and well flavoured. 

iVhite-bloJfomed Bean.] Grows two feet and'- 
half high, producing entire white flowers, and 
great abundance of fmaHifh, long, narrow 
pods, filled with fmallifh oblong Beans. 

This is a good "bearer and excellent table 
Bean, remarkable for boiling green and tender, 
and is eligible to plant both for a fecondary 
early production, and alfo fimilarly for middle 
and "late crops; even to plant fo late as Juue 
and July for young aatumn Beans, in Auguft 
and September. 

Green Ndnpareil Bean.] Grows about two 
feet and half to a yard high ; very productive- 
in numerous fmall longifh pods, Well filled 
with fmall very green Beans, fweet and tcn~ 
der eating while quite young. 

The dried feed Beans of this fort are of a- 
pale-green colour, and generally permanent. 

Rcd-bloJp>med' Btan>\ Rifes with firm ftalks 
two fect and half high, producing -entire red- 
bloflbms, fuocecded by fmallifh pods and 
Beans not near fo palatable to eat as the white 
bloflbm kinds. 

Oilier lefs material varieties of middlc-fized; 
Beans arc Mumford Bean — Black-bloflbmcd 
Bean — Green Venetian Bean. 

Remark, that of the above varieties of Bean 
ranged in this clafs, the firft thrco forts, Long 
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Pods, Broad Spanifh, and, die White-bloflbmed 
Bean are the beft for general culture; though 
fome of all the others may alfo be planted oc- 
cafionally for variety and experiment ; arid the 
feafon for planting all the forts is, that for the 
firft crop may plant in November or Decem- 
ber on fome broad warm border, or in any of 
the moft ftieltered kitchen-garden quarters, in 
rows, two feet and half or a yard afunder; 
three inches diftance in the row, and two or 
three inches deep : repeating the planting every 
month till March in the open quarters or in 
fields, &c. after that, if a longer fucceffion of 
thofe forts is required, plant ibrae every three 
weeks in an open expofure, till May or June. 
Larger late Kinds, commonly called Broad. 
Beans. 

Thefe are the. ftrongeft growers of all 
the kinds; they rife with thick ftems three 
feet and half high or more, producing large 
broad pods with Beans proportionably large ; 
and are fuperior to all the others to plant 
for the general crops, to fucceed the long pods, 
and others of that clafs ; being proper to plant 
principally in the fpring, or at leaft not earlier 
than December or January, for the firft crop ; 
and for the general crops, mould be planted 
every month or three weeks, from January or 
February, until May ; and they will arrive to 
perfection in July or Auguft, and are all moft 
excellent family beans, and always the moft 
faleable in markets. 

Sandwich Bean. — Grows three feet and a 
half high or more, producing large, broad 
pods, and oblong broadifti Beans ; and bears 
abundantly. 

Taker Bean. — Grows ftrong, three feet and 
a half high, or more, producing long broadifti 
pods, and large oblongifh Beans, arid the plants 
bear very plenteoufly. 

Windfor Bean. Rifes with very large, 

ftrong ftems, three or four feet high, bearing 
very large, broad pods, having. very large, 
roundifh" broad Beans, the largeft of all the 
Bean tribe, and the moft excellent for eat- 
ing. . 

Of this clafs of large Beans, the Sandwich 
and Toker kinds being generally more plenti- 
ful, bearers, and of fomewhat lefs fucculcnt 
growth than the Windfor, are rather hardier to 
refill the fioft, and may be planted earlier, that 
is before Chriftmas, for the firft crop; and any 
time after, till April or May, if required ; but 
the Windfor mav alfo be planted a fin all or 
moderate crop in December, in open mild 
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every three or four weeks, till the end. of April, 
for the main crops ; or may continue planting 
them-till the end of May, to continue the fuc- 
ceffion of thefe kinds for the table as long in 
the feafon as poffible. 

All of. which large kinds of Beans {hould 
be planted in open expofures in gardens and 
fields ; the firft plantings before or foon after 
Chriftmas may be in the moft flickered, dry 
fituation; after that the fucceffion crops may- 
be planted in any open expofure in gardens and 
fields; generally planting them by dibble in 
rows, a yard afunder, or three feet and a half 
for the large Windfor Beans, four or five 
inches afunder in each row, and three inches 
deep. 

General Obfervations. 
All the varieties of Bean in the above three 
clafles, are hardy, herbaceous annuals, that 
will grow in any common foil of a garden, 
and in the open fields ; are all raifed annually 
from feed, planted at feveral different times, 
from October till May, in order to obtain a 
fucceffion of young green Beans for the table 
three or four months in fumraer ; for by plant- 
ing early and late kinds every month, from 
October or November until March; and 
every three weeks or fortnight, from March 
till May, June, or July, a conftant fucceffion 
of young Beans is obtained from the latter end 
of May, or beginning or middle of Tune, until 
September, or beginning of October; though 
as to the general planting feafon, that after <. 
having planted a few of each fort before 
Chriftmas, to come in early, the main crops 
are planted in January, February, March, and' 
April ; and the general feafon of Beans in full 
perfection of bearing and goodnefs, is June, 
July, and Auguft. 

As therefore the utility of Garden-Beans, 
both for private ufe, and fupply of the mar- 
kets, is very confiderable for about three 
months in fummer, a principal fharc of kit- 
chen-garden ground and field-land (hould be 
allotted annually for the culture of the feveral 
different crops, fucceeding one another in 
bearing in regular fucceffion from May or 
June till Auguft or September, as before ob- 
ferved. 

They will all grow freely in anv common 
fertile (oil, in a garden or field, but (hould be' 
allowed always an open, free fituation, not 
much overfpread with trees, &c. which would 
h aw them up weak and tall, without yielding 
any confiderable produce; generally allowing 



weather, and a dry foil ; the fame in January, the warmeft dry (ituations lor the early 
in a larger fupply; and a firft full crop in Fe- before Chriftmas;. but the fucccedin* ones may 
bruapy : and thence may plant freely in full after that time be phntcd in any open exiio- 
fupplies, of thefc or any of the other larger fort, furc, as before obicrved; and for the late 
I plantings, 
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plantings ia May and June, See, fliould gene- 
rally ch.ufe the moideft drong land. 

As to the general method of planting and 
culture: all the forts muft be planted in rows, 
thedidance before mentioned, according to the 
ihc of the Beans, planted either by dibble, or 
laid in drills; or for early planting in dry 
ground, may flrA draw /hallow drills, then 
plant the beans in a row along the bottom ; 
allowing from two to four or five inches di- 
ilance in the row, according to the frze or 
growth of the different varieties, and from one 
and a half to three inches deep in the final! 
and large Beans; and when the plants are 
come up about three inches high, land or earth 
them up on each fide of the row with a draw- 
ing hoe, keeping them clear from weeds by 
occallonal hoeing in dry weather : and after 
iiaving advanced neatly to full growth and in 
bloom, it is proper to top the plants in general, 
which throws all the nouu'fhment to the 
embryo pods, and greatly promotes their fet- 
ting, and forwards their growth; and in the 
latter crops prevents their being lb much 
annoyed with the fmall black flv. 

VINCA. 

Pervinca, or Periwinckic. 

This genus is compofed of flirubby ever- 
green trailers and upright growers, for the 
Jhrubbery and ftove collections, having all 
durable ftems, and branches adorned with 
oval, oblong, and fpear-fliapcd, ever-green 
leaves ; and monopetalous, falver-fliaped, 
rive-parted fiowers, at the axillas of the ftalk 
and branches. 

. Clafs and order, Pcntandrla Jlfonogynia. 

Character >.] Calyx is divided into five 
parts, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
jictalou?, and hypocratiform, or falvcr-fliapcd, 
tubular below with a horizontal, broad-fpread- 
ing brim, cut into rive ohtufe fegments. Sta- 
mina, five fliort indexed filaments, having 
obtufc, creel, membranaceous anthcrre. Pis- 
TILLUM, two roundidi germens, terminating 
in one cyliudric fiyle, larger than the (lamina, 
having two lligmas, one orbicular, and the 
other headed and concave. Plricarpium, 
two long, cylindric, creiSt folliculcs, of one 
longitudinal valve, containing many oblong, 
cvlindric feeds. 

There are four fpecies of Vinca, three of 
ihcm common to (lie Englilh gardens, two of 
which arc hardy, trailing, and decimated plants 
tor the fltrubben ; the other is 'an upright, 
tender flu tib for the dove oollcdlion ; and are 
of the ever green tribe. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Thefe have (lender dalles, fomc that trail 
.-.riti extend along the ground, blanching mi- 



mcrcufly, and cover the furface ; others grow 
more credt, with declinated branches ; and 
confid of two fpecies," both evergreens, and 
natives of England, &c. growing wild, under 
huflies, hedges, and in woods ; but are intro- 
duced into mod of our eminent fhrubberies, to 
plant as trailers in particular departments, be- 
tween flirubs, to overfpread the ground, and 
occaiionaily to mount ere£r, upon fupport, 
and form a budiy growth. 

1. VlNCA minor. 

Minor or /mailer Procumbent Periwinkle.'] 
Hath flender, ligneous, trailing green dalks, 
branching and running confiderably along the 
ground, emitting roots at the joints ; garniflied 
with oval-fpear-lhaped, thick, fmooth, fliining- 
green leaves, in pairs oppofite; and flowers 
growing lingly on proper peduncles, at the 
lides of the ^branches, of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common green Periwinkle 
with blue flowers — With white flowers- 
Double blue flowers — Double white flowers — 
Double purple flowers — Ycllow-driped-leav- 
ed, with flowers of all the above colours — 
White driped-leaved, with flowers of different 
colours. 

2. Vinca major. 

Greater Upright Periwinkle.] Rifcs with 
dirubby, fomewhat erect, green dalks, a foot 
or two high, with the tops inclining to the 
ground ; larger, oval, fliining-grcen leaves, in 
pairs oppofite ; and large blue flowers fingly 
on foot-dalks at the axillas- of the branches. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

Both the fpecies arc perennial in root, flem, 
and branches, with leaves in perpetual ver- 
dure, and begin flowering in the fpring, about 
March and April j the flowers moderately 
large, each being of one falvcr-diaped petal, 
fprcading at the brim, and cut into five parts ; 
generally continue flowering in futceflion fc- 
vcial months, and even fomctimcs in winter, 
in mild feafons, clpccially the Vinca major. 

As both the fpecies and their rcfpcdlivc va- 
rieties arc very hardy plants, that profper under 
trees and bullies, even in clofc thickets, ckc. 
and fprcad and cover the ground, they arc 
proper to plant towards the fronts or verges of 
(hrubbcry clumps, wildcrneflcs, and thickets, 
between the trees and (limbs, next the walks, 
and on the fides of fliady banks, &c. difpofed, 
fomc to over-run the furface between the 
fli rubs', in particular places contiguous to 
(hady walks, &c. others ill patches, to run 
and entangle with one another in tufts ; and 
fomc planted entirely detached, particularly 
the Vinca major; and fupportcd with dukes, 
and trained with an crc£t flcm a little height, 
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and encouraged to branch out above into a 
bufhy head ; in all of which modes of diftribut- 
ing them in the feveral plantations, they will 
encreafe fall in growth, and effect a very 
pretty variety at all feafons of the year. 

They are' all expeditioufly propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and fuckers. 

By Layers. — Their trailing branches being, 
layed in the ground any how, at almoft any 
feafon, they will raoft readily take root ; and 
thofe of the Vinca minor particularly multi 
ply exceedingly without care ; for the trailing 
ftalks root in the ground at every joint as they 
extend along, fumilhing numbers of good- 
rooted plants in one fuminer, fit to plant off 
in autumn. 

By Cuttings. — All the forts will alfo readily 
grow by cuttings of the ftalks and branches, 
planted in autumn or fpring, in a ihady border, 
and they will be well rooted by the following 
autumn. 

By Suckers. — They naturally fend up 
fuckers from the root in fummer, which may 
be taken up with roots any time in open wea- 
ther, from autumn till fpring, and planted 
where they are to remain. 

Tender Stove Kind. 

Confifts of one fhrubby fpecies, a native of 
Madagafcar, and is retained here in {roves, as 
an elegant evergreen, and beautiful flowering 
ihrub. 

3. Vinca rofea. 

Rofe Periwinkle of Madagafcar.'] Rifes with 
an upright, ihrubby, fmooth, branching ftem 
a yard or more nigh; having a browniflu 
bark; oblong-oval, fmooth, firm leaves, placed 
oppolite ; and large beautiful, rofc-like, crim- 
fon, and pale-red flowers, fingly and in pairs 
at the fides of the branches, being large, 
fprcading above, and divided into five fegments; 
appearing very ornamentally from fpring till 
winter, fuccceded by ripe feeds in the autumn. 

Variety.] Rofe ' Periwinkle with white 
flowers, having purple eyes. 

This elegant little fhriib being an inhabitant 
of the hot parts of Africa, in this country 
muft always he kept in pots, in order to be 
retained in the flove ; in which it will flower 
annually in great abuntlancc, . managing it as 
directed for other Ihrubby exotics of the llovc. 
See Stove Plants. 

It is propagated by feed and. cuttings,, aflilt- 
cd by a hot-bed. 

By Seed.- -Sow it in the fpring in a pot of 
light rich earth, half an inch deep, and plunge 
the pot in a hot-bed or in the bark-bed in the 
ftove; and when the plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, piiek them feparately 



in fmall pots and plunged again in a hot-bed, I inches high, crowned with tli 



&c. giving occafional (hade from the fun, and , 
proper waterings; and as they advance in 
growth fliift them into larger pots and keep 
them always in the ftove. 

By Cuttings. — In fpring or fummer take off 
fome cuttings of the young fhoots, plant them 
in pots; and plunge them in any hot-bed or in 
the bark-bed, and they will root the fame year 
fit to pot off feparately, and managed as di- 
rected for the feedling plants. 
VIOLA. SP 
Violet. 

There are many fpecies of Violets, mofliy 
very low, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials and annuals, fome considered as flowery 
plants to adorn the fronts of borders, othei;s * 
for variety and medical purpofes, riling with 
clufters of leaves and moots but a few inches 
high, and low ftalks the fame height, crowned 
with fmall, irregular, pentapetaious flowers. 
Clafs and order, Syngcnefta Monogamia. 
Charaders.] Calyx is pentaphyllous, with 
the leaves oval-oblong, (harp at top and ob- 
tufe at the bafe ; differently arranged in the 
different fpecies, and perfiftent. Corolla 
is irregularly formed of five unequal petals, 
the upper one is broadeft, obrufe, and emar- 
ginated, having a corniculated or horned nec- 
tarium at the bafe ; the two fide-petals equal, 
obtufe, and oppofite, and the lower ones 
larger and reflexed upward. Stamina, five 
fmall filaments, two of them placed at the 
upper petal, entering the nedtarium by their 
annexed appendages ; and obtufe anthera? that 
generally coalefce or connect. Pistilluji, 
a roundi/h germen, {lender ftyle, and oblique 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an "oval, trigonous, 
obtufe, trivalvous capfule of one cell, contain- 
ing many oval feeds. 

There are more than forty fpecies of Violets, 
moftly very low, herbaceous plants; many of 
them natives of England, and other, different 
parts of Europe, and of America ; and but 
only a few of them have merit as garden v 
plants for ornament or variety, confiding of 
fome perennials and an annual ; comprehend- 
ing the Common Violet, &c. Heart's Eafe or 
Panlies.. 

Perennial Kinds. 
Confilt of the commcn odoriferous Violet 
and varieties, and feveral others of lefs note-, 
11 hardy perennials of humble growth, 
r. Viola odorata. 

Odorous, or Common Sweet- feentcd March 
Violet.] FLth a fibrous perennial root, fending 
ip a chiller of hcait-fhnped leaves and fmalf, 
rceping, uniting (hoots; and amongft them 
lie llender naked peduncles, three 'or four 
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different colours in the varieties, appearing in" 
March. 

Varieties are,] Common blue-flowcred — 

Pale-purple-flowered White - flowered — 

Double blue-flowered— Double white-flow- 
ered. 

The flowers of all the varieties impart a 
•fine fweet odour, and are ufed in medicine ;. 
though the ft ngle flowered kinds are the moft 
odoriferous ; but the double flowered varieties 
are Iargcft and the moft confpicuous to light. 

It giows naturally in woods, and. under 
'hedges, &c. in England and moft parts of 
-Europe, but lias been a lone refident of gar- 
dens, as a flowery plant, and for its flowers to 
-ufe in medicine. 

2. Viola hirta. 

Hairy-Uaz'td Inodorous Violet.'] Hath a 
•fibrous, perennial root, crowned with heart- 
Ihapcd, hairv, hispid leaves ; and amongft 
them flender" peduncles, a few inches high, 
terminated by large blue flowers, like the com- 
mon fort, but without odour ; grows wild in 
woods and hedges in England, occ. 

3. Viola palmata. 

Palmaled Virginia Volet.'] Hath a peren- 
nial root, crowned with five-lobed, palmated, 
-or hand-fhaped, indented leaves, and low pe- 
duncles, fupporting white flowers in May or 
June. 

4. Viola montana. 

Mountain upright Aujlrian Violet.] Hath a 
perennial root; erect ftalks a foot high; 
beart-fiiaped, oblong leaves; and purple 
flowers at the axillas of the branches, in 
April and May. 

5. Viola calcarata. 

Calcarated, cr Spur-flowered Yellow Alpine 
Violet.] Hath a perennial root, feuding up 
very fhort ftalks, four or five inches nigh, 
gamiftied with oblong-oval leaves, and flen- 
<lcr peduncles, fupporting yellow flowers, 
ftreaked with purple; having long fpur or 
awl-ftiaped ncdWiums, longer than die petals; 
flowering moft part of fummcr. 

Varieties.] Common yellow purplc-ftreak- 
«d-flowercd — Plain yellow-flowered — Purple- 
flowcrcd. 

6. Viola mirabilis. 

MarvelUus-flowered German Violet.] Rifcs 
with fhort threc-fided ftalks; rcniform-hcart- 
fbaped leaves ; and the caulinc flowers with- 
out petals. 

7. Viola hi flora. 

7'j}0'Jl<mered Alpine Violet.] Kidncy- 
fhaped fcrratcd leaves ; and the (talks having 
(wo flowers. 

8. Viola ft data. 

h'x'it-Jliaptd Uaved Virginia Violet.] With- 
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out ftalk; foot-fliaped leaves cut into feven 
parts. , 

' 9. Viola uniflora. 

One-fowered Siberian Violet.] Stalks hav- 
ing, one flower; and heart- nHaped; dentatcd 
leaves. 

10. Viola cenijfa. 

Cenijfian large blue Violet.] Slender fuf- 
fru'.icoie creeping ftalks ; oval, fmooth en- 
tire leaves; and peduncles having large blue 
flowers. 

11. Viola canadenjis. 

Canada American Violet.] Ereft low 
ftalks ; and heart-fhaped, pointed leaves. 

Of the abbve eleven fpecies of perennial 
Violets, the firft fort ( Viola odorata), is the 
moft remarkable, being highly cftecmed for 
its fwcet-fcented flowers ; and is proper to 
plant on ihe verge of flirubberies, wood-walks, 
and in tufts or patches : and as to the other 
fpecies, the firft four of which are the moft 
noted, and although their flowers are without 
fcent, they, if arranged in concert with the va- 
rieties of the common fort, will efFedt. an 
agreeable divejfity. Anv of the other fpecies 
are alfo eligible to introduce for the fame oc- 
cafion. 

Though, when the common Violet is in- 
tended to be cultivated for its flowers to gather, 
it may be planted in beds or borders alone ; 
in rows, a foot afunder, and they will foon 
increafe into large bunches. 

They all flower in great abundance every 
year in their refpe&ive fcafons j the flowers 
are fmall, irregular, and -confift each of five 
unequal petals, continuing in fucceflion three 
or four weeks, and are fuccecded by ripe 
feeds in fummer and autumn. 

The propagation of all the forts is by part- 
ingthe roots, and fometimcs by feed. 

By parting the Roots — They all multiply 
by the roots; and the common Violet and 
the ohcr creeping kinds propagate alfo abun- 
dantly by their repent flioots rooting in the 
earth ; they may be parted or flipped in fpring, 
fummer, or autumn, as foon as they hiive 
done flowering ; when in moift weather, or 
early in fpring, each plant may be flipped, or 
divided into ievcral flips, not too fmall, and 
planted cither at once to remain, or the wcak- 
cft may be planted in nurfcry-beds, to have a 
fummcr's growth ; and in cither method each 
flip will foon increafe into a large tuft, and 
flower abundantly next year. 

By Seed. — Sow it cither foon after it is 
ripe, or early in the fpring, in a bed or border 
of light earth, and raked in ; and when the 
plants arc come up an inch or two high in 
fummcr, prick them out in a fliady -border, to 
grow 



gr'owtill dSFob^' dnd then'pferltedfout-finilly 
to-' remain. ""•-■-'{-•'■'^ ir " »e'-if ;;.:n=f «.';.•; 

Annual-biennial Kind} al/o ! -Perertnial>' occa~ 
-.,„: . _.•.-»: finally)] ^[ *i <- 
" Oiie ipecies' "piiljr* cdifle 1 tinder* thi^ <h&ad ; a 
well^knowrii little, tufty, ; vefy flowery plant, 
com'mb^ v 64ildd ; "^^V^Eafe»^Jo'f; Pan'fey; 
and is generally confideredf as'ani'annusl, b"e- 
caiife, be*ing J ' raifed- ff dm' 3 feed: r.jji 3 fpring;- . it 
flowerfr the fame year; a^d< fometimest'tlecays 
in- winter' foHbwdogy but not generally j'.'and 
more commonly' proves ; of- e" ; biennial or per- 
ennial nature, remaining! hi jftalk and leaf all 
die year, in favourable leafonsi ' ; . , 

12. 'Vsovk tricolor. > ' ' :» ' 
•• Three-cohured Kioleticomtoonly. called Heart'] 
Ea/e, oi\Panfcy.] Hath a fibrous root, fend- 
mg up flender,' triquefrdu'sp ?©r^four-fquare 
ftalks, branching' diffufelyi from fix to ten or 
twelve inches 'bighj 'affumingr a; bufhy, tufted 
growth, garnifhed ^with fmaJl, oblong-oval, 
cut leaves ; and at the axillas-ofrthe branches 
numerous variegated, tri-coloured flowers, 
yellow* purple, and white, appearing in con- 
stant fucceflioh all fummer and autumn ; grows 
naturally • in cultivated' places in the north of 
England^ &C. • • . 

rarieties. ] Low growing, with finall flowers 
—Larger upright, with large flowers — -Large 
Dutch, .with largeft flowers—Variegated, yel- 
low, purple and • white-flowered-^- Yellow- 
flowered, with purple ; fpots— Purple, with 
yellow or white fpots — White, with' yellow 
and purple : fpots — Entire yellow — Deep and 
paie yellow — Purple-flowered — -Scentlels flow- 
ered — Sweet-fcented flowered. 

All the varieties flWerivery profufely, and 
fome va negated many different ways in the fame 
plant ; and the molt prevailing colours are 
yellow, purple, blue; and white; fome of 
which being of a fine velvety hue, particu- 
larly the purple, varying in different flowers, 
and all of which are fucceeded by abun- 
dance of feed, which foon fcatters itfelf in 
the adjacent ground, and from which num- 
ber* of plants naturally rife, widtout care of 
culture. " .' 

This elegant little plant merits culture in 
every garden, for . the beauty and great va- 
riety of its tricoloured flowers; and it will 
fuccecd any where in the open borders, or 
other compartments, difpofed .in'- patches to- 
wards the front ; either by fpwing the feed at 
once to remain, orby putting in young plants 
previoufly railed in a feed-bed, or alfo by off- 
tet8 nnd flips: they , will begin -flowering 
early in fummer, nnd will continue flioot- 
ing and flowering in fucccflion till winter, 
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v and even during 'part of that , feafon, in mild 
weather. »>.•;.;.;« , . v . . ..\ . 

- his eafily propagated in rail -the? different 
varieties, abundantly by feed ; ; alfo by off-fets, 
flips, and cuttings of okl plants /when incrcafed 

into bunches. .. .. 

;;The feed may be fown either at once, where, 
they are to remain, or for.tranfplantation j and 
when;once.a few, plants are;raifed, ; and have 
flowered and ripened feeds, they will naturally 
fc)w4hemfelves, and produce "a conftant fupply 
of plants. 

However, the feafon for fowing tliem is in 
autumn and jpring ; the • autumn fowings 
come up the fame year, fland the winter, and 
flower early in "the : fpring following ; and the 
fpring-fpwn - plants fucceed them in flower- 
ing, ahd continue till winter. Sow them ci- 
ther in patches about the borders, half an inch 
deep, to . remain, or in a bed or border, broad- 
caft, and raked in ; and when the plants are 
advanced two or three inches high, prick 
them out, to remain, to flower, one or two 
plants jri each patch/ which, .will foon increafe 
into' a large tuft. 

By OfMets, Siips, &c.T-Plants of any par- 
ticular : varieties, grown into large bunches, 
being generally furnifhed with many bottom 
off-fets, they- may be flipped or divided with 
full roots, either in autumn, Auguft, or Sep- 
tember, or in the fpring months, and plant- 
ed, either in the borders to remain, the larger 
full-rooted flips, , or the fmaller ones in beds, 
to grow ftronger, then finally tranfplanted ; 
or in fpring or fummer, flips or cuttings of 
the {hoots planted in a fhady border, watered 
at planting, repeating it moderately afterwards, 
in dry weather, dicy willftrike toot, and form 
proper plants; fo that by thefe methods any 
particular variety may be readily increafed, 
and the plants thereby continued permanent in 
their refpedtive kinds in a perennial growth, 
VISCUM, Mifletoe. 

This genus furniihes hut one fpecies, an 
under-fhrub evergreen of a Angular nature, 
being of the paraiitic tribe, not growing in 
the carth> but upon other plants, generally on 
the branches of foft-wood trees,, commonly 
fufpended from the under fide of faid branches, 
with its root upward and the head hanging 
down, in a forking-branchy, bufhy growth ; 
jarniflied with narrow fpear-fhaped ftiff* 
eaves, and fm.all calycinal, apctalous yellow 
flowers, fucceeded by white glutinous berries, 
ripe in winter. 

; Clafs .and order, Di&cia Tetrandria. 

Charatltrs.] Male and female flowers on 
feparate plants. Calyx of the male flower 
7 P is 
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is compofed of four oval equal leaves. • Co- 
rolla, none. Stamina, filaments none, 
but four oblong;- pointed anthers, each grow- 
ing to a folioie of the calyx* The female 
flowers confift of a calyx, compofed of 
four finall leaves, which are oval fcflile, de- 
ciduousj aud fitting on the germen corolla, 
none. Pistillum, an oblong, threer-cor- 
nered germen, fituated under the receptacles, 
with no fiyle, having only an obtufeftigma. 
Pericardium, a round hnooth berry with 
one ceil, containing a Gngle obcordatcd, ob- 
tule, carnofe, and comprefled feed.. 

We know but of one fpecies, 

Vis cum album. 

ff'kile-btrried, sr Common Mlfutce.] Hath 
woody brunches of a yellowifh colour, ufiial- 
iv growing in pairs, in a fort of a forked man- 
ner, dividing from near the bafe of the main 
ftem, and annually fubdividiug in a dichoto- 
mous form ; at the joints of the divifions grow 
the leaves, fpear-fhaped, obtufe,* of a thick 
confidence and ycllowiih-gTeen, continuing 
all the winter ; and the flowers* produced in 
fhort fpikes from the wines of the branches,! 
arefmali, and of a yeliowilh colour^ fucceeded 
by large- white vifcous tranfparent berries, 
which are ripe in the winter. 

This very remarkable plant is- an. inhabit- 
ant of our woods and orchards, growing upon 
the. branches of afb, hazel, maple, crab, and 
apple trees, ice. as it- will not gK>w by any 
means in the. natural fiat th r like other plants-; 
being produced from feed aecidentaHy.diflcmi- 
aated by birds, fuch as the- Miflctoe-thrufh, 
&c. feeding on the vifcous berries, which ca- 
fually adhering to their beaks^ are thereby car- 
ried to the adjacent treesj and lodged on the 
branches; or probably fomctimes by voiding 
the berries thereon,, are warticd by- the rains to 
the under fide, where, being affixed bv-. their 
foft glutinous pulp, the feeds contained^ there- 
in germinate and plant their radical fibres in. 
the bark,, running between that and the wood) 
and thence fhoot out into a Jhort robuft ftem 
and round bufhy head, in a pendulous growth. - 

Thus, .whoever may incline to raife this- 
fingular plant, may propagate it in his plan- 
tations, garden or orchard, &c. by procuring, 
feme of the fully-ripened berries in winter, 
and flick or tub them on fomc fmooth part 
of the under (ide-.of the branches of any foft- 
wooded ftandard tree*, as afti, hazel, apple, 
crab, ice. as hefore Intimated, their glutinous 
m.ittcr will affix them clofiv where- they will 
giow in the. manner -ahove related.; though 
for the greater- chance* of fuccefflj may prcvi- 
oufiy cut the outer, bark a little in that part) 



and alfo rur> fome. bodies; on feyerat different 
trees and branches,- as they do not always ef- 
fectually, fucceed.- , : \, \ •■.*,.-.. 

It is probable the failure of fuccefs, fome- 
times happening,, in . .endeavouring to propa- 
gate this plant by art, is, owing to the nature 
of the berries,: for" befog of the dioecious clafs, 
male and female ; flowers on feparate plants, 
the berries gathered from female plants, , not 
fituated. near a> male, when 4*- bloom, may- 
be deprived of the farina faecundansy necef- 
fary to impregnate, and . fertiUfe the berries, 
which proving thereby abortive,, will ;not. 
grow ; therefore . it would be more effectual •>* 
if they could ibe ohtained with certainty from- 
foroe "female plants- whicfv grow near thofe of-~ 
the other fex. 

This plant is laid to be poflefled of pecu- 
liarly excellent medical virtues ; and is ufed-. 
fuccefsfully in nervous affeftions. 

V1TEX. Agnus Cajtas, or Chafte Tree. 

Of mis genus there is- one.,. hardy fpecies-. 
cultivated in our ornamental -gardens ; and* 
two tender kinds for the greeiv-houfe, all of 
ibrubby growth, garaifhed ;with digitated,, 
trifoliate, and! quinquefoliate leaves, and fin- 
gent ornamental flowers growing in fpikes and 
clutters. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Gharafiters.y Calyx, a Ihort cylindrical- 
monophyllous pefiaruhjum, indeqted in five 
parts. BoR»LLA,'a' ringent petal, with a, 
itender cylmdric; tube; the limb is bilabiated, 
.both lips are dikided into three v .tegmenta, the 
middle one being broadeft. Sta-M l *ta, ' four 
capillary filaments; two of which are longer- 
than tbet others, . hawing verfatile anthers.. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen, -a flender 
ftyle, and two. awi-Jhaped fligmas; Peri- 
cakeiUmj a globular berry of four-, cells, . 
each containing a finale oval feed.. 

This tree was much celebrated among the 
ancients,, on !a fuppolitiotv that the influence 
of it was . conducive to chaftity (whence the 
name) ; bur the . moderns know of no fuch pe- 
culiar virtue as- has* formerly been.afcribed to it, 

The fpecies are, 

Hardy Kind* 

is Vitex* Agnus Caftus. 

(Agnus- CqflmJ—or Chajle. Trto] Hath 
pliable branches, whofe joints arc long, rifmg 
to the height, of about five or fix feet ; they are 
of a hiownifiVgrcy colour,, and are ganufhccl > 
witfi digitated leaves*, covnppfcd of' fcverrtl 
folioles, . which-, aw narrow audi of' a dark 

SrccweblooT,' and ending in obtufc ppints ; the 
owcrs arc produced ai the ends of the 'branch- 
es in whotleijfpike*) which, are pretty long, 
uud> 
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ife&'o£,4 ^^'^rpil^oldllt-V 'th^^p^r'. In'! -Ing tendrils.! arM- : cIufters of ''fmall ;gieenifli ' 
a"utyrh¥r, 1>tfc'tfre not^is<>6ed^^jr' , Ie)rfs : ini"A!fi I flowers, /arifing on 'the fame yeafV moots .; 
taixkiiyP r; '• * ''[ ■/■'' <! • J fucceeded by large bunches or clutters of bcr- 



-KarUtiii.Y NaVrow^leWved, ' ••feaykig the; 
foliolcs long arid narrbw—Broad-leaved, hav-i 
ang broader and ftiorter folioles-^-Bluejflow- 
•ered— White-flowered. 

Thefe are deferable deciduous fhrubs for 
«>rn'a i merital d fhrubbery ' compartments will 
Jucfceed in tiny common foil (arid 1 fitiiation 
arid' may 'be planted. in the ufual' feafons of 
Janturri^ arid fpVirig.' •' • • •• 

They are eafily propagated either by payers 
■or cuttlngs'any time-m the aUtumn, or winter;: 
will take root the following fummer, and may 
then be taken up in autumn or the fpring and; 
irarifplanted. • ■' •" . \ 

Green Houfe Kinds. 
2. VlTF.x trifoliata. 
'" Trifoliate Indian Chafe "Tree.^ Rifes with 
!a Grubby ftem and tranches fix or feven feet 
■high ; leaves compofed moftly of three oval 
.entire' lobes; fometirrres'-five ; arid dichotomous' 
jpanicles of white flowers. 
: 3. ViTEx Nigutido. •■' • 

Chiheje Qiinquljoliate Chafti Tree.'] "-Rifes 1 
with a ihrubby ftem and branches fix or j 
xight feet high,; leaves s compofed of five fpear- 
ifh aped fa wed folkrles; and cluttered panicles 
of blue flowers. 

-'Both fhefe tender fpecies require protection 
of 'a greeri-houfe in' winter 5 -therefore muft 
.be planted in p ots of light mellow earth, and 
Rationed with the green-houfe exotics, in 
Which they will effect a confpicuous variety, 
and produce flowers in fummer.; and are 
.propagated by layers in the fpring ; alfo by 
cuttings in pots plunged in a hot-ted, or co- 
vered clofe with a harid-glafs, which will pro- 
,mbte theirrooting'ina fhQrt.timei for tranfplant- 



ried -fniit ; riperiirigj in the ! firft fpecies, and - 
varieties, with atnoft rich and delicious flavour 
in July or Auguft, September and October. 
-Oafs' arid order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charatlers.'] Calyx, a very fmall peri- 
anthium, indented in five parts. Coro'ixa, 
five fmall petals, which are deciduous. Sta- 
mina, five fubulate, erect, patent falling 
filaments, with fimple antherae. Pistillum, 
an oval germen without a ftyle, crowned 
with a blunt capitated ftigma. Pericar- 
PIUM, a large roundifh berry of one cell, 
containing five hard roundifh feeds, narrow- 
ed at the bafe. 
Species. 

I. VlTls Finifera. 

Common 'Vine or Grape Fine/] This hath 
lobate, finuated, naked leaves, with herbaceous 
flowers, growing in a racemus whiclvbecomes 
a bunch of red, white, black, and other co- 
loured berries, in the many different varieties, 
Varieties if tJiis fpecies are, 
( i.) July Grape, this hath a berry, fmall. 



irig into fepatate pots in autumn following. 
• VITIS, Vine. 

A genus of "well fcnown deciduous climb- 
ers',' >of which 1 there are ftveral fpecies, one 
Wf Which is xiniverfally noted and cfteemed 
y« : a fruit-tree, for Mts many 'fine varieties of 
that moft excellent fruit 1 .the grape.; the other 
fcirids'are mafc noticed fof'fingularity and va; 
ticty, than the fruit they produce ; fome hardy 
for the full ground, others for the hot-houfe ; 
sill of the , woody 'climbing kind.; with long 
^flexuofc ftemi; branches^ and fhoots, rifing by 
Tuppdrr to a confiderablc height and extent'; 
'producing many long trailing climbing, joint- 
ed fhobts annually, advancing many feet in! 
length in 'one fummer 1 garnifhed at- each Joint' 
with large, rnoftly fimplc.lobatcd leaves, fingly,' 
• cut into three or five lobes, attended by climb- 



rouhd, and black, flightly growing on (he 
hunches, efteemed principally for its earlinefs, 
though rarely ripening in July, but foon in 
Auguft. 

■ {2.) Black Sweet-water, hath roundifh ber- 
ries, growing .compactly together in fmall 
bunches ; they ripen in Auguft : the flavour 
being rich, and £kin thin, invites the birds, 
flies, &c to prey on them, which (in time) 
ihould be guarded againft. 

(3.) White Sweetwater, this is an exceed- 
ing fine flavoured grape when perfectly 
grown, but the -berries being liable to out- 
grow each other, makes the whole bunch in- 
complete ; this ripens about the-end of Auguft. 

(4.) Mttfeadinc, this is. one of the hneft 
white grapes which ripen againft common 
walls -in this climate ; the -bunches are large, 
the berries are round, and of a very rich fla- 
vour; this will ripen in September. 

(5.) 'Black Clufter Grtye, hath hoary 
leaves ; the 'bunches are fhort and very com- 
pact; the berries are fmall, and ripen the tnd, 
of September-. 

(6.) Royal TVh'itt Mufcadine Grape, larger 
full bunches, of fine Jargc, round, white ber- 
ries ; ripening in great perfection againft a 
foiWi wall in September. 

(7. J White Clu per Grape, fliort clofe 
bunches ; ripe in September. 
' (8.) Black Frontiniac* hadx fhbrtifh bunch- 
, the berries of which grow pretty clofe to- 
7 P a gcther ; 
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gether ; when ripe, are round and ot a deep, 
black colour, covered with a meally bloom -, 
the flavour of this grape is very rich, of a 
mufcac tafte, and in very hoc tummers will 
ripen on a fouth wall naturally in October* j 
(9.) Red or gri"iy Froiitbiiac, hath mid- 
diiag-fizcd bunches ; the berries are round, of 
a red colour, and ftriped; this grape, when 1 
thoroughly ripe, is of a moll rich and excel-, 
lent flavour : it rarely ripens well in this cli- 
mate without the affiftance of heat. 

(io.) White Franthilac, this is a high fla- 
voured grape, and hath a peculiar rich juice 
when perfectly ripe ; the bunches arc large, 
and the berries, which are round, are very 
clofelv joined to each other, whereby they are 
ape to rot each other before they are ripe, 
which in tome meafure is owing to the thin- 
nefs of their lkins ; it is therefore neceffary to 
thin them out when they are about the fize of 
peas, whereby the fun and air will have freer 
admittance, and thofe which are left will he lar- 
ger, more handfomc, and higher flavoured ; this 
grape will not fucceed without artificial heat- 
(11.) Mttfcal &f Alexandria, hath long 
hunches, with oval large berries; there- are 
two forts, one with white, and the other with 
red berries ; they are a fine grape, but require 
a hot-houfe to perfect the fruit. 

(12.) Hamburgh Red and Blacky hath very 
large bunches ; the berries are large and in- 
clining to an oval form; this grape will ripen 
tolerably out of the itove, if the autumn proves 
kind, but not before the end of October. 

(13.} Ralftn Grape, hath very large bunch- 
es; the berries hang very Ioofely ; they are of 
an oval form, but will not ripen here without 
being forced by artificial heat. 

(14-) Aleppo, or Syrian Grape, the bunch- 
es of this grape are the largell yet known, 
fomc weighing ac leaft a dozen pounds ;. the 
berries are large and white, growing Ioofely ; 
they are of a good flavour, and their fkms 
being tough can be kept a confiderable time 
after they arc r'rpe ; this kind fhould be con- 
flantly kept in the ftove. 

(15.) Tokay Grape, black and white forts ; 
large and fine bunches and berries: requires pro- 
tection of glafTes, &£c. to ripen in perfection. 

'Hie above enumerated varieties, which are 
of the mod approved and cfteemcd forts, arc 
fufficicnt to continue againft the common 
walls a fucceffion of ripe fruit, from July, or 
Au&uft, till the end of October ; or affiftancc 
allb.by forcing, ripe grapes arc obtained from 
May t'j November, the major part of llicm being 
the "highcll flavoured grapes hitherto known. . 

To thefc may be added the following — 
8ia6k Burgundy Grape — White Frankcnualc 



Grape — Damafcus Grape— Zante ^ufcat 
Grape— -Rhenifh;, Grape-—- Provence i^apje-— 
St. Peter's Grape, moft large bunches and ber- 
ries - y requiring jajjdt of artificial heat. [' 
• General Obferpationu t 
Vines, although originally, natives of diftant 
warm climates, grow freely in this country, 
in ahnpfl any- fixation and common cultivated 
foil of" our gardens ; but it mud be obfi^ryed, 
they will- not .produce, or at leaft ripen tb^eir 
fruit, in any tolerable degree. of, perfeel matu- 
rity and good flavour, unlefs.-.they; have , the 
afliftancc of warm fouth walls, and their 
branches, .regularly strained.. thereto, in. order 
thereby to obtain all poffible benefit of the 
fun's influence ; and even fometimes with that 
aid, they' in unfavourable feafons ripen their 
fruit in but very indifferent perfection, and 
not till late in autumn ; and fome particular 
large forts of grapes will not ripen at all in 
this country, without the protection, of .glafs-* 
houfes, aided by artificial . heat : however, 
there are a.fufficiency of excellent forts, which 
being planted againit our common walls, of 
a fouth afpedt., and well managed, produce 
fine grapes, when the feafons prove, favourably 
dry and warm; they ripening, in the different 
forts, in Auguft, September and October.' 

AH the varieties of the Vine aflurne the 
fame mode of growth and order of bearing,; 
they in their growth all .advance with long 
flender flexible ftems, branches and fhoots, 
fometimes fhooting five or, fix to eight, ten or 
rwe(ve feet length in one fummcr;' each fhoot 
having many joints, and of a ctrrhous-climb- 
ing nature, by means of their tendrils, or 
clafpers, arifing at the joints, which clafping 
round any adjacent body they encounter, aid 
thereby in fome: degree, elevate- and fupport 
the (hoots in their, advancing growth in fum- 
mcr, though not fufficiently in any effectual 
regular manner ; and tlicrefore require a con- 
ftant regular training, , by a general, necefliiry 
pruning,, .and nailing . every - year in fummer 
and winter, and the branches and fhoots 
regularly trained, clofe to the wall: a funv 
mer pruning to regulate the fhoots of the 
year,, bydifplacing the improper, and irregu- 
larrplaced, and fuperfluous or- over-abundant, 
and to retain and train in all the fruit bearing 
fhoots, and others of proper growth and Si- 
tuation on the Vine, for mother bearers the 
following year ; and a wintcr-prunjng to give 
a general • regulation, both among the old 
branches, and the young wood of laft fum- 
mcr, by oceafiona'.ly pruning out fome part 
of the former, or any unfruitful naked old 
wood not furnifljed with young fhoots for 
bearing, as Vines always bear only on tho 
yearling 
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yearling flioots-; and'of which in this the winter 
regulation, pruning out the moft irregular and 
Superabundant, and referving abundance, of 
the ftrongeft and moll regular placed in all 
parts for next rummer's bearers, and each 
ihortened lefs or more as hereafter explained ; 
and then the whole, both old and young 
branches, to be nailed to the wall in regular 
order, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
afunder, according to fituation and ftrength of 
the flioots. 

As to the order of bearing, and pruning, 
all theforts ofVines areexa&ly fimilar ; always 
producing the grapeson theyoungfhoots of the 
lame year, arjfing immediately, from the eyes 
or buds of thofe produced the year before ; fel- 
dom immediate bearers from the older wood, 
but moots produced therefrom, one year, 
they in the fpring and fummer following, 
when one year old, produce fruitful ihoots, 
yielding fruit the fame fummer ; .fo that, in 
Vines, the fame individual flioots do not pi _ 
duce immediate fruit from the fame eyes the 
fecond year, but producing a fucceflion of 
young moots. one from each eye or bud, and 
upon thefe fucceffive flioots, the fruit is pro- 
duced the fame feafon : and as thus the fuccef- 
lion of bearers is invariably continued from 
year to year, a regular fucceflional fupply of 
-the beft flioots muft be retained every year 
accordingly ; for as Vines always require a - 
regular priming and training every year in 
fummer and winter, as before intimated, par- 
ticular attention is requifite in thefe neceffary 
. annual operations to i"ele£t and rcferve a fuf- 
ficiency of each year's flioots, in all parts 
of the trees, both for immediate and future 
bearers, in the order above explained; and 
at the fame time, the ufelefs and fuperabun- 
dant difplacedt as likewife, in the winter- 
pruning particularly, a part of the former 
bearers and old naked wood mud be pruned 
out to make room for the fucceflional fupply 
of annual young fruit-bearing (hoots, ad- 
vancing regularly from the bottom, , one above 
another upwards to the top or extremity of the 
Vine every way.: alhof which retained flioots, 
in winter pruning, mull be fliortcned or 
pruned to two, three or four, to five, fix or 
eight joints long, according to their ftrength, 
and different fituations on the Vine ; and 
then the whole, both young and old wood, to 
be trained and nailed regularly to the wall, 
either more or lefs horizontally or upright, as 
the allotted fpace of walling, &c. admits. 

The different forts of Vines are all cafily 
propagated or railed always by layers and 
cuttings j the laying being performed on the 
one and two year old Ihoots and branches,. 



layed in autumn or fpring, five or fix inches 
deep in the. earth (fee Layers), and the tops 
pruned to two, three, or four joints, they 
will be well rooted in one fummer, to trans- 
plant in autumn or fpring after, either at 
once where they are to remain, or Tome in a 
nurfery for a year or two to grow ftronger; 
then finally tranfplanted ; and cuttings of the 
young flioots of one year's growth, cut in 
lengths of two or three joints, planted in the 
fpring, inferted or laid ilanting into the ground 
to the uppermoft joint, will emit roots below 
and flioots above the fame yparj forming 
rooted young plants; by autumn following.; 
and then the young plants raifed by either of 
thefe methods" will commence bearers in two 
or three years, efpecially the layer plants ; 
and alfo thriving cutting-raifed plants will 
moftly begin bearing the third feafon. 

Vines for final planting againft walls, may 
either be ready-raifed young plants of two or 
three years' growth or more, that have been 
previoufly propagated and raifed from layers 
of one or two year's young branches, before 
intimated, which generally root effectually in 
one fummer for planting ofF in autumn or 
fpring following; or of plants raifed from 
cuttings of the one. year's- flioots, which alfo 
generally root in one feafon ; and either of 
which j. when of one, two or three years' 
growth in the nurfery, may be tranfplanted 
finally, where they are intended, againft the 
proper walls to remain, or may occafionally 
plant immediate cuttings from the Vine at once 
in the allotted places, there to ftrike and always 
continue, and in which, as they will not have 
any future removal, to occafion any check 
in their advancing growth, they will eftablifh 
their roots firmly, and make very.profperotis 
plants: and thus by the above methods may 
vaife a plantation of Vines, lefs. or more, as 



may be required and.managed as hereafter 
advifed in their different ftages of growth. 

But as many perfons may be anxious to 
have their intended walls furnifhed at once, 
as it were, with Vines of fome . advanced 
growth, to form bearers as foon as poflible, 
ready-raifed young plants* of the different 
varieties, may be obtained at moft of the 
public nurfcries of a proper plantable fize, of 
one, two or three years' growth or more, or 
of eligible advanced growth, for immediate 
bearing ; cither in good rooted plants in the 
full ground, or in pots, which latter being re- 
moved in faid pots to the places where intended 
to plant them, may be tranfplanted from the 
pots, with the hall of earth about the roots 
entire, fo as to feel but latlc check by remo- 
val j or occafionally the pots with the plums 
therein 
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■therein, placed in the- ground, and the pot 
then carefully cracked or broken not to dif- 
turb the ball of earth, and the -pieces re-' 
moved with the fame care ; and, in either 
method, filling in the earth cloli-ly round the 
ball. 

The feafon for planting Vines is -either in 
autumn, towards the latter end of O&ober 
or any time in November, or in the fpring, 
in .Febuary, >tarch, or beginning of April. 

They may be planted in any light good 
rich earth of a garden, in common with other 
wall-trees, in borders under .fouth walls, as 
aforefaid, or fuch as incline as much of a 
foutherly afpeel as poflible. 

In planting the Vines in ready raifed full 
rooted plants, if defigned for a continued 
plantation, they may be planted five or fix, to 
tight or ren feet diflanc.e ; in which, if but 
low walls, they ihould be allowed the great- 
er diftance ; that in default of height, for any 
conGderable upright training, it may admit 
of arranging the branches more horizontally ; 
but in liigh walls they can be trained in a 
more upright direction ; or fometimesUn wide 
vacant fpaces between wall trees, may plant 
a Vine in each fuch fpace, to be trained up- 
right between the trees ; or Vines may be 
.planted againft the front or ends of build- 
ings, of a fouth afpect, open to fun, where 
having large fcope to run or train the branch- 
es, they wdl extend and fpread confiderably, 
and produce large quantities of grapes in pro- 
ponton ; and in all of which, thofe defigned 
to be taken up in the full ground for planting, 
ihould beTerooved with as full roots as pofli- 
ble, and the whole retained, except pruning 
any cafoal broken or mangled parts, occafi- 
oned in digging them up, or to fliorten any 
very long f&aggler ; and any plants in pots 
defigned for planting, may be planted with 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, as 
before fuggefted ; giving the whole, as foon 
as planted, a moderate watering to fettle the 
earth clofe about the roots j and then prune 
the fhbots to three, four, or more joints, in 
length, according to their ftrength, and nail 
them to the wall in regular order. 

But in planting Vines by unrooted cut- 
tings at once from the trees, in the places 
where they arc always to fianil, thefe, as not 
having immediate roots, ihould be planted 
only a foot afundcr, ormuchclofer than the di- 
stances above mentioned, for the ready-raifed 
full-rooted plant*, that there may be the great- 
er chance, out of the whole, when rooted, 
and a little advanced in top giowth, to make 
choice of the ftrongeft and mod thriving 
plants for continuance. 
As, however, the general methods of raif- 



ing the Vines by layers and cuttings, planting 
and future management, are more fully re- 
lated below, in their propagation, &c. we re- 
fer thereto for further intimations in thefe par- 
ticulars. 

Vines are alfo occafionally planted in cfpa- 
liers, and in vineyard rows, in warm dry 
funny-ficuations; in efpaliers they may either be 
planted, a few .of the forward ripening forts, 
io afiemblage with fome other choice efpalier 
trees* or .arranged feparateiy : they fomelimes 
in fine warm J'eafons wijl ripen grapes" in to- 
lerable perfection-; and in the vineyard order, 
to produce large quantities of grapes for mak- 
ing wine, &c. they are planted in fome dry 
warm expofure and light dry foil, or on fome 
gendy-floping fituation in the full fun, m 
rows ten feet afunder, and a range of flakes 
placed to each row on which to train the 
branches and Jhoots ; and in which order of 
planting and training, they, when favourable 
forward fprings, warm fummers, and a warm 
dry autumn, will fometimes produce plenty of 
grapes in good maturity. 

Of their Propagation and Planting. 
The general propagation of grape Vines is 
either by layers or cutrings, as before obferv- 
ed : the method of increafe by layers is prao. 
tifed as follows : in autumn or winter make 
choice of ftrong .prolific moots, of one or two 
years growth, arifing from near the ground, 
and of the kind you would wifh to propa- 
gate ; let thefe fhoots be bent down in the 
earth fix or eight inches deep at the pare 
where the laft iummer's fhoot iffued from.; 
this ihould be pegged down to prevent its 
being difturbed, and then fhortened at the top 
to two or three eyes ; the next autumn fol- 
lowing the layers will be fufficiently fumiflied 
with roots for tranfplantation, when they 
may be cut from the parent plant, and placed 
where intended to remain : but to infure the 
layer's fuccefs by fuch removal, the laying is 
occasionally performed either by bending the 
layer down into a large pot and earthed up, 
or trained through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot or pots, one layer in each ; in thefe 
they take root, and in the winter, if they are 
feparated from the mother plant, they may 
be turned out of the pot undiliurbed, and 
planted with the roots entire, where it may 
be thought proper, 

But to increafe this plant by cutting* of 
the one year's (hoots taken off any time from 
the fall of the leaf till fpring ; in the choice 
of which thofc of a llrong vigorous growth, 
with the buds not far diAant from each other, 
Ihould be preferred, obferving alfo to cllufc 
fuch at have thick, turgid, blunt buds, at 
thefe arc nioft prolific, avoiding thofc which 
uro 
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are not well ripened, i or Have their buds fwill grow ftrong, efpecially 'where 'tfieyj"cari. '■■ 
pointed. In taking off fuch cuttings, it is jhave extent to run, and the bunches will be; 
proper where conveniently practicable, to cut {[propoFtionably large and handfome. 
them an inch or two in the former year's J; The ground being ready for the reception- 



wood, below the place where the. laft yeai 
fhoot is produced from •, for at this joint the 
roots will more readily fpring out and form 
the plant. Shortening the cuttings, in lengths 
of three, four, or, five eyes, according to their 
diftance from each-other r obferving,. the cut- 
tings may be taken from the parent plant any 
time between-- November and February, and 
planted, or may be laid with their lower 
part in the ground, and covered in hard wea- 
ther with litter, where they may remain till 
the fpring feafon of planting arrives, which is 
March or the' beginning of April ; they Ihould 
then be taken up, cleanfed and planted where, 
they are intended to- remain, and perfect 
themfelves, as they are not to be removed 
again, whether for walls or vineyard- 

The proper fituation for Vines is a fouth 
afpecT:, as full to the fun as poflible ; for in 
this country they require every beneficial 
affiftance thereof to forward the growth of 
the fruit and. ripen it in. fomc tolerable degree 



i any other than a good foutherly 
expofure, againft a fouth wall, or occasion- 
ally in the vineyard, of a fimilar afpe£t, trains 
ed to a treillage, Sec. therefore, in our inten- 
tion to plant, Vines, fhould always allot them 
fome beft foutherly. walls,- &c. or fuch as-in- 
cline the mod fully to that expofure ; obferv- 
ing alfo the- fame when defigned- to plant 
any in the vineyard manner, in the open 
ground, in detached rows, trained to ftakes, 
&c. for which the fouth fide Of fome gently 
xifing ground would be eligible. 

With refpecl to foil for the Vines,- this 
ihould be- attended to with fomc confi- 
deration : if the ground is of a wet nature, 
or a ftrong ftiff clay, it is*- the moft im- 
proper for thefe plants,- as- the cuttings or 
layers will grow very luxuriant, but will pro- 
duce very ill-flavoured grapes, owing to- the 
redundancy of moifture with which the^plants 
are faturated j,a rich light foil is therefore* to 
be preferred ^forytiotwithftanding.the'notion of 
many-gardeners,-- in putting a ftviitum of (tones, 
brick,.mbbi(h, Sec. to impoverilh the foil, with 
a view to render the Vines more prolific* or par- 
ticulaily, by havin&therebyndry warm bottom, 
to forward the growth, ripening, and' improve 
the flavour of the grapes,, it, although in fomc 
degree may have the deilred efleiSr, js fomc- 
times apt- to Aunt the growth of the plants, 
and caulo the fruit to be fmall and trifling, 
whereas, if thcy have a rich dry foil, the (hoots 



of the Vines, either in ready raifed full rooted 
young plants from a nurfery, &c. plant them 
againft the fouth wall, five or fix to eight or 
ten feet diftance : or if cuttings, let them be 
planted againft the wall, at about fix inches 
afunder, and at fuch a depth as but one eye of 
the cutting, may appear above. grousd,~ob-. 
ferving to prefs the ground tight about them,, 
and if the feafon proves dry, let them occa- 
fionalfy have a little water. 

But to ftrike cuttings of Vines as expediti- 
pufly as poflible, welt rooted, and in fome ad- 
vanced top growth for final planting againft:- 
walls, as above, recourfe may be had to the; 
affiftanee of a ftove ; therefore where there * 
is the conveniency of a ftove, in February the 
cuttings may be planted each in a middling pot y 
and plunged in the bark-bed ; here they "will 
.quickly take root, and- in the courfe of the 
fummer make a very great progrefs, fo much 
as to gain a year of thofe planted in the com- 
mon ground, obferving, as the pots are filled 



of perfection and flavour ; which cannot be with roots, to drift -the plants wkh-balls into- 



others of a fize larger, and t!»s Ihould not ' 
he omitted -when occafionally neceflary.j. th& 
plants thus forwarded ihould in autumn be 
inured to the open air, and turned -out of die 
pots* with their balls into the places where they - 
are intended to remain. . 

ith refpeft to the> afpect thefe plants re-" 
quire, let it be always remembered, that alt 
afpe£ts are improper for grape Vines; except- 
ing the fouth and fouth-weft, as in other 
fixations- fcarcely any bunches will ripen ia 
-this cloudy changeable climate. 

General Management after plantings 
■■- When the cuttings, &c. begin to flioot, let 
them be examined, and leave only two of the; 
beft (hoots -of the year, if-fo many arife, thofer 
iwhich appear- the ftrongeft Ihould bechofen ; 
about a month after* the (hoots will have made 
fome progrefs, fo as to (how which is likely to- 
be the-fti ongeft ; this flioot ihould be prd'erved* 
^carefully nailing.it againft the wall, to prevent- 
its being broke by die wind, obferving. rte ruh : 
'off the other; in the courfe of the fummer, as- 
die flioot advances; continue to keep it -nailed- 
up, and let all lateral 1 hoots be ftripped. off as' 
they arc produced; this, with keeping the 
ground clcar>from weeds,- and occafionally . 
watering in dry weather, is all ■, that the 
plants require* in-thoir fummer's management: 
and in autumn,-wl«n the leaves turn yellow 
and begin to drop, the fliootr which has been - 
refcrved Ihould be topped- do wa to two eyes.; 
8 ami- 
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and thefe will produce (hoots the fucceeding 
fummer. 

The fpring following, the borders may 
be enriched and dug up, fo as not to dif- 
rurb the roots of the Vines: in April and 
May the {hoots now produced from the eyes 
which were left will be of a considerable 
lengthj each fhould be tacked to the wall to 
prevent their being broke by the winds, rub- 
bing off all lateral {hoots as they are" produc- 
ed, and this work fhould be repeated occa- 
{tonally, till the {hoots have done growing, 
obferving to keep the ground entirely free from 
weeds during the fummer. The November fol- 
lowing, the operation of pruning mould be per- 
formed by (hortening the weakeft of the (hoots 
to two or three eyes, and letting the ftrongeft 
be left to four, fix or eight eyes, according to 
its ftrength ; for if the principal (hoot is very 
ftrong, the greater length mould it be cut to, 
and die more probability there is of its pro- 
ducing fruit the fucceeding fummer. 

The fame care will be required the third year, 
&cc. form April or May, according to the for- 
wardnefs of the feafon, the {hoots of the Vines 
will have made fome . progrefs, which mould 
be properly attended to ; this is by difplacing 
all unneceffary {"hoots, leaving none but thofe 
•which have the appearance of producing 
bunches, or furnithing (hoots for the fuc- 
ceeding vear; thefe fhould be laid clofe to 
the wall m a regular manner ; for, if neglect- 
ed, the firft violent wind may break them off, 
and if not, the (hoots will foon run into con- 
fufion ; the oroiffion of this neceflary work 
will alfo be attended with other bad confe- 
rences, for the growth of the bunches will 
be retarded, and the (hoots, intended for the 
fupply of the next year, will be fo much (ha- 
douetl and (lopped in their growth as to 
prevent the wood from obtaining its proper 
ripenefs, fo as to be able to furnim good fruit- 
ful (hoots in future. The fame attention 
{hould be paid the Vines in the following 
months, obferving to keep them nailed up as 
they advance, difplacing all ufelcfs, draggling 
ami' lateral (hoots. As they are produced in 
Auguft, the extremities of the fruit-bearing 
branches -may be (hortencd, as alfo thole 
which have run out of bounds to a very 
great length ; this flopping the (hoots will 
aflift the bunches to fwell their berries out, 
and forward their ripening; and if that or 
the former month proves very dry and hot, let 
them be moderately watered: this will keep 
the Vine in a ductile flate, and be a great 
addition towards increafing the fize ot the 
bunches ; but when the fruit is full grown, 
watering fhould be difufed, as it would dc- 
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bafe the flavour of the Berries. When the 
grapes are approaching to ripenefs, they, Should 
be guarded from the ravages of birds, wafps, 
and other infects : they may be protected 
from birds, by placing a net over the Vine:; 
but this prevents not the wafps, &c. from 
preying on the fruit ; therefore, to . hinder 
thefe infects from making their depredations, 
provide fome fine crape, which being cut to 
a proper fize, bags may be made fo as to fit 
the principal bunches: black crape is beft, 
as it .is of a ^colour which abforbs the rays 
of light, and aflifts, by its warmth, the ripen- 
ing of the bunches. But as our climate will 
not fufficicntly ripen the finer forts of grapes, 
I (hall concifely mention the method of ob- 
taining them in perfection, and for fuller par- 
ticulars refer to die articles, Forcing Hou ses, 
Stoves, &c. 

Forcing Grape f^ines. 
Various buildings have been contrived to 
effect the ripening of thofe kind of grapes, 
which cannot be effected in the open ground, 
as likewife for the earlier forts to be fit for 
the table in May, June, or July. The con- 
ftruction of thefe kinds of buildings are dif- 
ferent, though all anfwering the fame pur- 
pofe : fome are conffructed with flues rang- 
ing within the wall where the Vines are 
trained up ; but as the Vines would receive 
more heat at times by being clofer to the wall 
than is proper, a lattice work is generally 
detached therefrom, to which die branches 
are trained, and the whole is covered with a 
range of Hoping glafs ; but the more common 
method is to train them under the (loping 
glaffes of the pine-apple ftove, die Vines are 
generally planted clofe on the ourfide, and 
trained in through holes contrived for the 
purpofe; in fuch places there is a certainty of 
the grapes ripening in perfection, obferving 
occafionally to train frefh (hoots from with- 
out in autumn or winter, that there may be 
no want in the choice of wood ; their manage- 
ment differs but little from thofe of the com- 
mon walls, therefore needs no repetition. 

The other fpecics of Vines are thofe which 
more excite curiofity than arc of real ufc. 
2. Vitis Labrnj'ca. 

Ivy- leaved American Fine,] Hath a climb- 
ing (talk, furnilhcd with large, trilobate, heart- 
fliaped leaves, downy on their undcrfidc 
and indented on their edges; the flowers arc 
produced in hunches, and arc fuccccdcd by 
round rough flavoured black fruit. 
£ Viyis vulpina. 

Fox.J 'anted Virginia Grape.'] The leaves 
arc large and fmooth on both fides, of a hcart- 
flwpcd figure with indented edges ; the flowers 
grow 
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grow in bunches, and, are fucceeded by black 
berries of a very difagreeable (linking fla-' 
vour. 
4 Vitis laciniofa, 

Laciniated, or Cut, Parley-leaved Canada 
Vine.'] The leaves of this fort are- finely 
divided ; the ftem is thick, bearing ftrong 
fhoots; but the fruit is of no account. 

5. Vitis arborea. 

Tree, Pinnated-leaved Carolina Vine."] The 
ftem more erect, but the moots rather weak ; is 
admired for the beauty of its leaves, which are 
fupradecompound, of a fine green colour, and 
compofed of a multitude of delicate folioles ; 
the flowers come out in bunches from the 
wings of the ftalks, and are fucceeded by ber- 
ries of the fize and form of pepper. 

All thefe fpecies are propagated by cuttings, 
layers, or fuckers. 

Tender Kinds for the Hot-houfe. 

6. Vitis indica. 

Indian Villofe-leaved Vine.] Heart-ihaped, 
indented leaves, villous-hairy underneath ; 
and racemous tendrils. 

7. Vitis trifoliata. 

Three-leaved Indian Vine.] Trifoliate leaves, 
with roundifli folioles. 

Thefe two Indian Vines are preferved in 
fome curious ftove collections for variety 
and are propagated by feed, and by layers 
. and cuttings vegetated in a hot-bed, or the 
bark-bed in the ftove ; and managed as other 
woody exotics of that department. 

VOLKAMERIA. 
Volkameria. 

A genus, furniftiing, for the ftove, two 
exotic trees from the Indies, of moderate 
growth, garniflied with oblong-oval and 
oval leaves ; and monopetalous, ringent, ir- 
regular flowers, fucceeded by roundifli ber- 
ries. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Characlers.] Calyx, monophyllous, tur- 
binate, with the border five-parted. Co- 
rolla, monopetalous, ringent, with a cy- 
lindric tube double the length of the calyx, 
divided in the border into five fub-equal lcg- 
ments. Stamina, two very long and two 
<horter filaments, and .fimple anthera?. Pis- 
tillum, a four-cornered germen, flender 
ftyle, with ,a bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a roundifli four-furrowed, bilocular baccaj 
with a Tingle nut in each loculus. 
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The fpecies are, 

1. Volkameria aculeata. 
Prickly Jamaica Volkameria.] Rifes wiih 

a woody ftem and diffufed flender branches, 
fifteen feet high or more, garniflied with ob- 
long-oval-lanceolate Ihining leaves ; fpines at 
the rudiments of the petioles; and umbeis 
of flowers at the fides of the branches. 

2. Volkameria inermis. 
Unarmed or Smooth Indian Volkameria.] 

Rifes with a flirubby ftem, and upright white 
branches, without fpines, feveral feet high; 
garniflied with oval leaves, in whorls ; and 
flowers on long peduncles, (landing erect. . 
Both thefe fpecies require the protection of 
ftove, efpecially in winter ; in which a plant 
or two of each will form an agreeable variety. 

They are propagated by cuttings in May 
or June, planted in pots plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, in which they will foon emit roots 
below and ftioot at top ; and fliould then, 
when a little advanced in growth, be tranf- 
alanted into feparate pots; and plunged again 
in a hot-bed or bark-bed to aflHt their frefh, 
rooting, and forward them in growth before 
the approach of winter, when they fliould be 
placed on the ftove; and" have the general 
culture of fimilar woody plants of the ftove 
collection. 

VOLUJBILIS caulit. 
A twining or winding-climbing ftem. 
Volubilate ftems are fuch as afcend fpirally 
round the ftem or branches of other plants, 
or round one another, or round ftakes,'or 
any thing fimilar they meet with in the courfe 
of their extending growth ; exemplified in 
honey-fuckle, hops, runner kidney beans, Sec. 

Thefe ftems in different forts of plants 
wind in different directions either to the left, 
according to the apparent diurnal motion of 
the fun, as in honcyfuckle, hop, and- black 
bryonv ; or to the right, as in kidney-bean, 
convolvulus, and Malabar night-fhade. 

As many of our garden plants, both hardy 
and tender kinds and woody and herbaceous, 
are volubilate climbers, fome mounting fpil 
rally upon fupport feveral feet high ; they 
fhould all be allowed proper fupport accord- 
ingly, of ftakes, or poles, &c. proportioned to 
theirextent of growth ; and fome of the hardy- 
kinds, extenfive growers, may be placed to 
twine round the branches of trees and ihrubs, 
&c. 
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WACKENDORFIA. (Wachndorfia.) 
This genus conufts of two African 
flowery perennials for the green-houfe, with 
thick, tuberous, fibrated, red roots, fending up 
fpear-fliaped, channeled, plaited leaves, from 
half a foot to two feet long, by two or three 
inches broad, and amidft them, upright flower- 
ftems, three or four feet high in the firft fort ; 
the other about a foot, producing hexapeta- 
lous triandrous flowers, terminating the top in 
a thyrfe and panicles ; having fpathaceous, bi- 
valve calyxes, a corolla of fix oblong petals, 
three {landing creel, and three fpreading; 
"with three fpreading (lamina ; a roundifh tri- 
angular germen, and declining f tyle ; fucceed- 
ed by an oval- triangular, tntocular capfule, 
ip?ith three feeds. 

Clafe and order, Triandria Monogytua. 
The fpecies are, 

1. Wackekdoe.fi a thyrjtflora. 
Thjrfe-jitr>xering IVackendorfia.] Large, long, 

fpear-lhaped leaves, five-nerved and channel- 
ed : and tall fingle fteras, terminated by a 
thyrfe fpike of yellow flowers. 

2. WACKENDORFIA paniculata. 
Pamch-Jicwer'ing Wacktnd<irfia.~\ Shorter 

fword-fpear-ihaped trinervous leaves, and 
fliort dividing flower fialks, producing paniclc- 
fpikes of purple flowers. 

% Wackendorfia umbellata. 

Vmbcl-fimitring Wacktndorfia.~\ Flowers 
produced in umbels ; the umbels two-parted. 

Thcfe are defirable ornamental flowering 
plants, very deferving of admittance in the 
green-houfe collection: they being tender, re- 
quire protection in winter ; keep them in pots 
of light, fandy, loamy mould, and give them 
the common culture of other herbaceous ex- 
otics of fimilar temperature; they will flioot 
up flower-ftalks annually in the fpring, and 
flower very agreeably in July and Auguft, 
and arc propagated by ofF-fcts, root-fuckers, 
and by feed. 

WALKS. 

Garden Walks may be confidcrcd as both 
of the iifcful and ornamental kind ; in all gar- 
dens Walks arc ncccflary ami ufeful, both 
lor communication with the difFerent diftri&s 
and compartments, and for dividing the ground 
into proper divifious in any particular order 
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required, as well as for occafional pleafurablfe 
walking for health and recreation ; and orna- 
mental Walks in a pleafure ground, gene- 
rally more fpacious than the common necef- 
fary Walks of a kitchen garden, are requifite 
in conformity with the other decorative com- 
partments of that diftri£t, both to form variety 
in the compolition of the general plan, and for 
communication with, and the pleafure of 
walking through, the various departments to 
enjoy the profpect of the beauty of their dif- 
ferent or varied arrangements, and the diver- 
fified growths of their refpective plants, trees, 
fhrubs, flowers, and fruits, &c. 

Of the generally neceflary ufefulWalks, may 
be confidered all thofe of the kitchen-garden, 
requifite both for dividing the ground into re- 
gular quarters, borders, Sec. and for commu- 
nication to die difFerent parts of the ground, 
and from one part to another, as occafioa 
may require; and in which a Walk fhould 
generally be continued all round the gardea 
next to the boundary wall, hedge, or other 
fence, having a wide border ranging imme- 
diately clofe along under the faid boundary 
fence ; and the Walk extended clofe parallel 
to the border, four or five to eight or ten feet 
wide according to the general ground ; and if 
this is cohfiderable, one or more crofs Walks 
of fimilar dimenfions will be neceflary; or 
fometiracs where a kitchen-garden and plea- 
fure-ground arc connected, or both in one, as 
it were, the principal Walks iliould be morer 
capacious than in a common kitchen garden, 
having a handfome border on each fide; and 
fometimcs, if this general garden is of fome 
confiderablc width, a middle Walk is occa- 
fionally adopted, extending right through the 
middle of the ground, bounded on each fide 
alfo with a fpacious border ; and which dif- 
ferent borders may be allotted both, for fome 
fmall cfculcnt plants, and a variety of flowers, 
occafionally, as may be thought ncccflary, in 
confulcration of economy and ornament. 

The general Walks of a kitchen garden 
fliould commonly bo gravel, cfpcciaily the 
mod common walks in which much occa- 
fional wheel-barrow work may be required in 
the bufmefs of bringing in dung, earth, or. 
other rcquifitcs, and wheeling out rubbifh of 
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the garden,. &c. on which - occafions grafs 
Walks would not be eligible, as they would, 
be much cut and defaced; and liable to be 
wet, fwarnpy, and very damp in winter, though 
fometimes grafs walks are adopted in fome 
particular parts of a pleafure-kitchen-garden 
by way of variety, and for occafionai foft 
walking in fummer ; but gravel, where con- 
veniently attainable, is greatly preferable for 
the general walks ; or fometimes for common 
Walks in a kitchen-garden, &c. in default of 
gravel, dry road foil is fubftituted ; that; is, 
the fcrapings of gravelly turnpike roads, /ho- 
velled up in wet weather, and lying till dry, 
will make firm dry walks at all feafons. 

In a general pleafure-ground the different 
Walks may be confidered principally both as 
ornamental in appearance, and requifite in 
diverfifying the general plan, as well as ne- 
ceffary for occafionai pleafure walking, and 
for communication with and to the different 
diftrids ; and fhould generally, in the princi- 
pal confpicuous divifions, be more fpacious 
and elegant than the general Walk of a com- 
mon kitchen-garden, juft above confidered; 
may be ten to fifteen feet wide, or more ; or 
grand walks extending immediately paral- 
lel to or from the habitation, are fometimes I 
twenty or thirty feet wide : and which general 
Walks in this garden fhould be principally 
of the beft gravel for dry and firm walking at 
all feafons ; or in fome particular diftricts may 
have a fpacious grafs Walk for occafionai 
fummer walking, or fome arranged between 
elegant flirubberies, rows of trees, or in open 
groves, for fhady walking in the above feafon; 
alfo, fometimes fand Walks in fhady planta- 
tions. 

Refpedting the mode of arrangement and 
difpofirion of Walks in the pleafure-ground, 
they may be various according -to fanc^r, or 
conformably to the general plan ; cither ar- 
ranged in a varied ferpentinc way, in gentle 
windings, as the moft chara6teriftic agreeable 
to modern defigns, or extended in flraight 
lines, cither in general or in particular di- 
ftrids, correfpondent to the general plan of the 
garden : but in principal gardens, a narnral 
imitation in varied gentle ferpentinc turns is 
more generally adopted as the mod: agreeably 
pleating and entertaining; though in limited 
ittuations or i'mall gardens, as there may not 
be proper fcope for any particular variation, 
common firaight Walks continued round and 
acrofs the garden may fometimes be the moft 
conveniently eligible, or occationally varied 
from ftraiglu to ferpentinc, to effect the greater 
variety. 

Generally in every pleafure-ground a fpa- 



cious gravel Walk fhould range clpfe par- 
allel to ' the main dwelling, and thence ex- 
tended in a proper width and direction into 
the interior of the garden and plantation ; or, 
according to fome defigns, a grand Walk, 
gravel or grafs, is extended from the above 
parallel Walk, right forward in front of 
die principal habitation, either in a firaight 
line, or eafy winding direction ; bounded oa 
each fide either with a border and adjoining 
lawn, or more agreeably with an elegant 
fhrubbery, or fpacious borders of flowers 
and curious fhrubs: in other plans is led 
off to the right and left round the outward 
boundary of a noble lawn, in front of a fpa- 
cious bank or border of flowers, or fhrubbery 
plantation, either generally in a moderate fer- 
pentine order, or firaight as the general plan 
of the ground may admit ; or alfo conducted 
toward, and into fome fide or boundary fhrub- 
bery, for fhady, flickered and private walk- 
ing ; and carried on gently winding in an 
eafy natural- manner, through the extent of 
the* plantation, either in continuation round 
the general garden, or that of a connected 
plantation, extending tp a park, Sec. and with 
other fimilar Walks within the limits of the 
general pleafure-ground, branching off atpro- 
per intervals variedly, to other different di- 
ftridts internally ; fome under the fhade of 
groves, thickets, or~ fhrubberies ; others in 
more open and airy compartments, between 
fpacious grafs divifions and detached fhrub- 
bery clumps, gently winding in a varied di- 
rection, fo as to enjoy the pleafure of agreea- 
ble profpe£ts in the different arrangements of 
fhrubberies, groves, flower-borders, grafs- 
lawns, water, &c. and in the various growths 
of the different forts of trees, fhrubs and flow- 
ers in their feveral allotted compartments ; and 
thus the Walks of a general pleafure-ground 
maybe led in various arrangements and difpofi- 
tions, according to the extent and order of the 
general plan, either conformably to the more 
modern natural imitation, or in the ancient 
ftyle in ftraight lines. 

The general gravel Walks in a pleafure- 
ground mould he formed of the heft fort of 
the middling-fizcd gravel, not too fine nor 
roughly large, and fuch as will hind well, and 
remain firm and dry in all weathers and fea- 
fons of the year; and of the beft colour, ac- 
cording to what different places afford, which 
in fome places is high coloured, in abounding 
with a natural mixture of ycllowi(h, reddifh 
or brownifh-ycllovv, light iaudy loam, which 
not only heightens the colour of the Walks, 
but proves of a binding nature, fixing the 
pebbles of the gravel firmly and even, lor cafV 
7 Q,i and 
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»nd agreeable walking ; in other places- the 
gravel is fometimes deftitute of anv binding 
material, conGfting wholly of loofe pebbles 
which never bind firmly in the Walk, but 
remain fcatteringly loofe' on the furface, un- 
eafy to walk upon ; and which kind of gravel 
fhould generally be blended with fome iort of 
binding fand, or a portion of light dry fandy 
loam, where attainable, fo as, when formed 
into a Walk, to render it more fixedly bind- 
ing, with a firm even furface. 

Preparatory to the formation of gravel 
Walks, the earth of the allotted fpaccs mould 
be excavated fix or eight inches depth or more, 
to admit of a proportionable depth of gravel ; 
and previous to laying the gravel, the bound- 
ary edge of the;Walk Ihould be formed re- 
gular, either where bound with an adjoining 
grafs lawn, plats, or other grafs compart- 
ments, by cutting the edges thereof even ac- 
cordingly; or fome occasionally planted with 
edgings of box or thrift, or fometimes with 
narrow verges of grafs, as may be convenient 
or thought eligible in different fituations, con- 
formable to the plan of the garden ; the gra- 
vel ihould then be laid ; or, where convenient, 
may previoully lay fome rough dry rubble in 
the bottom two or three inches thick, which 
will keep the Walk drier above, laying the 
.gravel upon this the proper thicknefs, with 
the furface gradually rounding, treading it 
down evenly, rake it fmooth, and give a good 
rolling acrofs and long ways, with a heavy 
iron or ftone roller, bee Gravel Walks. 

Where grafs Walks are intended, they 
Ihould generally be of fome tolerably fpacious 
width, not in narrow trifling flips, but at 
Ieaft ten or twelve feet wide, or double that, 
or more, in large pleafure-grounds : and as to 
their proper iituation this may be varied, 
cither fometimes near the habitation, or fome 
more internally diftant j accommodating it to 
their general purpofes, as being principally 
for. fummer walking in dry weather; and oc- 
eafionally alfo for ornament ; and may cither 
be arranged, fome in ftraight lines, or others 
moderately fcrpentincd on the fides, or the 
whole gently winding, and generally bounded 
either with noble broad borders of flowers, or 
with a handfomc Hoping rtiruhbcry, or fome 
extended between rows of ornamental trees, 
cither diftincl or in groves, Sec. and in their 
formation they may either be laid with grafs 
turf (fee Turf), especially in Walks of mode- 
rate extent, or where too confidci ably cxtcn- 
five for turfing, the fward may he formed by 
lowing grafs feed in fpring, fummer, or au- 
tumn, which will quickly come up, and foon 
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Form a clofe green fward ; obferving, previous: 
to either method, the ground mould be pro- 
perly prepared, by neceffary levelling, tread- 
ing and raking, &c. forming the furface firm 
and even ; then cither lay turf, beating it well 
.down to form a clofe fmooth furtace, or 
low grafs feed of a proper clean fort, low- 
ing it confiderably thick and regularly in 
every part; then rake it evenly into the ground, 
and afterwards, when the furface is quite dry, 
roll it regularly with a moderate roller, to 
fmooth the furface and clofe the earth more 
effectually over the feed. See Grass. 

Sand Walks are fometimes introduced in 
pleafure-grounds, in particular diftricts, and 
occafionallv under fliady plantations, and for 
wood Walks, &c. in thickets, and as in 
which fituation, either fand or gravel Walks 
are apt to be over-run with mofs, the fand 
Walks can be more eafiiy and' expeditioully 
fcuffle-hoed over than gravel, to deftroy the 
mofs, and then raked clean and even ; or 
fometimes where fand Walks are over-run 
with a fhort, green, carpet mofs, they are 
permitted to remain in that ftate, both to ef- 
fect a more rural variety, and for foft walk- 
ing to the feet under ihade, in the heat of 
fummer ; obfeiving, however, where fand 
Walks are intended, fhould procure fand of 
a dry, folid, binding nature, not a loofe quick 
fand, which would never bind firm for folid 
walking; and in forming the Walks, obferve 
nearly the fame method as for thofe of gravel. 

With refpecx to the general management of 
Walks— 

Thofe of gravel fhould be kept always 
neatly clean by occafional weeding and fweep- 
ing; and frequent rolling with an iron or 
ftone roller, once or twice a week in fummer, 
or fometimes oftener when the furface appears 
loofe-and difordcrlv, occafioned either in very 
dry weather, or after much rain, when ihould 
generally give a good rolling to fettle all ine- 
qualities, and render the furfa e fmooth and 
hrm ; giving alfo occafional rolling in dry 
open weather in wintewind fpring : and when 
the furface is become foul, or mofly, or full 
of fmall weeds, the gravel flioukl be turned in 
the fpring in March or April, by digging up 
the Walk a fmall depth, turning the furface 
clean down, and the frefh bottom gravel to 
the top, treading, raking, and rolling it di- 
rccSlly, and will then have a frcfli clean fur- 
face lor the fpring and fummer. See Gravel 
Walks. 

And grafs Walks Ihould have the fward al- 
ways kept clofe and even by frequent mow- 
ing, fwecping and rolling in fpring and fum- 
mer, 
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trier, from March or April until October or 
November; and in winter occafional poling 
. and rolling are neceffa y in dry open wea- 
ther r poling with "a long pliant pole, to fca'tter 
' the worm-caft earth, and then rolled with a 
wooden or other roller to clean up the fcat- 
tered earth by adhering thereto, thereby both 
•cleans the furface, and fettles'the fward clofe, 
firm, and fmooth. See <Gr ass. 
WALLS. 
■Garden Walls. 

Walls in gardens are of great utility, efpe- 
cially in fome particular diftricts, fuch prin- 
cipally as that of the kitchen-garden, or where 
the kitchen and pleafure-ground are all with- 
in the fame general boundary, and in other 
diftricts occafionally ; ferving both as an out- 
ward fence againfl: the invafion and depreda- 
tions of interlopers, and as a defence or 
ihelter againfl: cold cutting blafts, and tem- 
peftuous winds ; and of great importance for 
the advantage of having Wall-fruit-trees 
trained thereto, Whereby to obtain the pro- 
duction of their refpective fruits in the moft 
early and improved ftate of maturity in the 
fulleft degree of perfection. 

But, for Wall-trees, garden Walls are of 
particular utility, efpecially as many of our 
tenderer forts of fruit-trees, without having 
the aid of being trained to warm Walls, 
would not produce fruit in mature ripenefs in 
this country ; fuch particularly as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, &c. all which 
generally require a fituation againfl: the bell: 
ibutherly Walls, &c. and to which have 
their branches trained clofe in a regular ex- 
panfion, in order to receive the full advantage 
of the warm fhelter thereof, from cutting cold 
in the fpring when in early Woflbm, and the 
young fruit fetting, as well as to enjoy the 
effcntially neceflary benefit of the full fun ' 
fpring, fummer, and autumn, to forward a 
improve the growth of the faid fruit, in the 
different forts, in the moll effectual manner 
and requifite degree of perfection, as to at- 
tain perfect maturity of ripenefs in the proper 
feafon, and with their peculiar richnefs of 
flavour. 

Likewifc it may be obferved, that, by the 
aid- of Walls, many or all of our common 
hardy fruit-trees, although they bear fruit 
abundantly in good maturity upon common 
detached ftandards, arc productive of their 
refpective fruits, both earlier and in fome fu- 
pcrior degree of perfection in fizc, beauty, 
and goodiK'i's of flavour ; and where uny prin- 
cipal forts are trained againfl fouth, or fouth- 
•woll, and eaft Walls, the fruit ripens in the i 
mnll early maturity, and generally, both in 
the early and later kinds, acquire a dill more I 



improved ftate of full perfection arid good! 
flavour, fome for immediate eating, others for 
keeping a fhorter or longer time ; as in the 
principal varieties of cherries, choicer forts of 
plums, and the capital varieties of the fineft 
eating pears,, both fummer, autumn, and win-; 
ter kinds ; as likewife fome eftimable forts of 
the beft eating fummer and autumn apples, &e. 
and in all of which forts of hardier fruit-treesj 
fome being planted againft full fouth Walls, 
produce the earlieft and heft flavoured fruit,' 
and others planted on Walls of weft and 
eafterly afpects, and on north Walls, are 
productive of fruit in fucceffional and late 
maturity. 

So that garden Walls, befides their utility as 
boundary fences, are of particular advantage 
in affording the opportunity of planting and 
training Wall-trees of the choiceft varieties 
of the refpective fpecies, for obtaining the 
fruit in fuperior perfection ; and for the fur- 
ther advantage thereof, fometimes in places 
where there is eligible fcope of ground on the 
outfide of the boundary Walls, to admit of 
having an outward flip of ground, fifteen to 
twenty or thirty feet width or more, inclofed 
with an outer paling fence, or an hedge and 
ditch, both fides of the Walls are furnifhed 



with Wall-trees ; likewife in gardens of fome 
confiderable extent, internal crofs- Walls are 
alfo fometimes erected principally for Wall - 
trees, whereby to have a larger collection of 
the befl varieties of the different forts planted 
on both fides of the faid Walls ; as in rhe 
feveral different forts ufually trained in Wall- 
trees, they may be fuited to different afpects 
in the tenderer and common hardy kinds, by 
planting fome on fouth Walls, others on 
weft and eaft afpects, and fome on north 
Wails ; however, obferving generally, that 
either in iingle boundary Walls, which are 
confiderably the moft general, or in fuch as, 
by means of an outfide inclofed flip, admit 
of planting on both fides, or alio in crofs 
Wails, fhould allot thofe of fouth afpects for 
the choiceft forts of fruit, both of tenderer and 
hardy kinds, fuch as peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, vines, figs, of the former ; and of the 
latter, fome befl: cherries, plums and. pears ; 
and others of all the forts may be planted oil 
weft and eaft afpects ; and fome forts, of the 
latter, alfo on north Walls, efpecially fome 
fummer pears to ripen later in fucceftion, 
likewife plums and morello cherries, for the 
fame occalions. Sec Wall-Trees. 

Reflecting the proper forts of garden 
Walls, they may either be brick, as the moft 
dcftrable for Wall-trees, or of flone, accord- 
ing as thefe materials can be the moft con- 
veniently obtained in different places ; or in 
tic 
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default of brick or ftone Walls both as fences 
and for Wall-trees, clofe firongpaling of wood, 
fix to feven or eight feet high, may be fub- 
ftituted ; but where Wall-trees are a princi- 
pal object, brick Walls are much preferable 
to thofe of ftone, efpecially as the mortar- 
joints of the bi ick-work, being at fmall and 
"equal regular diftances, affords the greater ad- 
vantage, in training the branches of the trees 
more effectually in proper regularity, by 
means of having the continued opportunity of 
nailing into the faid joints at any diftances or 
lengths, as may be neceflary, or alfo occa- 
fionaliy into the" bricks, where not of the very 
hard-burned kinds ; efpeciaily by having 
proper Wall-nails, fhort and robufl, which 
will generally admit of driving into moft 
forts of common bricks ; and which advan- 
tages are not fo attainable in ftone Walls, 
in which the joints are not generally either fo 
frequent or fo regularly diftant to admit of 
nailing the branches with equal regularity, as 
above -, however, as in many places ftone 
Walls may be more conveniently attainable 
than brick, in regard to the acquirement of 
the material ftone for their erection, and in 
which cafe where defigned to have Wall- 
trees, it would be advifablc to have the Walls 
faced with moderate fized (tones, as regular 
in form, and equal as pofSble, for the greater 
opportunity of the mortar-joints occurring at 
fmall diftances, to admit of nailing the branch- 
es in regular order. 

In regard to dimenfions in height, &c. for 
garden Walls, they fhould -not be lefs than 
eight or ten feet high, both as a general out- 
ward fence, and" for the advantage of having 
Wall-trees, and for which latter occafion, 
any intended internal crofs Walls fhould be 
nearly the fame height, or not lefs than eight 
feet ; and in general about fourteen inches, 
or a brick and half thick in brick-work ; 
though fometitnes brick Walls of lower di- 
mensions arc only nine inches or one brick 
length thick, above ground, but in expofed 
lituations fhould not be lei's than a brick and 
half, othcrwife would be liable to be over- 
turned by impetuous winds ; and ftone Walls 
fhould generally be thicker than thofe of 
brick, as they have not the advantage of the 
general regular tic or bond, as in brick-work 
Walls. 

Or, as before intimated, where there arc any 
good clofe-boarded palings, they may alfo be 
eligibly ufed, againft which to plant and train 
Wall-trees ; being of proper hciqht, fix or 
eight feet, and the pales or boaniing clofely 
joined, and with an even iurfacc, to admit of 
training tlic branches dole and regular ; and 
on which may occafionally have any forts of 



Wall-frees, and the fruit will ripen in good 
perfection, though probably not quite fo ibos 
in their refpective feafons, as thofe againft 
brick- Walls, which are generally of a warm- 
er nature, for • accelerating and improving, the 
growth of the fruit. 

Concerning the pofition of arrangement of 
Walls, where W all-trees are intended, — if the 
tituation is npt particularly limited* and there 
is fcope for choice, they fhould generally, in. 
the principal W alls, range eaft and weft, and 
the others north and fouth, or , both as nearly 
in thofe directions as poffible, for the advan- 
tage of having the greater benefit of the fun ; 
and in which it would be eligible to have the 
principal Walls, or fuch as- range eaft and 
weft, of greater extent than the others, where 
the Situation admits, in order to obtain the 
advantage of having a more conildcrable ex- 
tenfion of a fouth afpeel, for the trees of the 
choicer forts of fruit, and fuch as will not 
ripen freely without being trained to Walls 
of that expofure, confifting of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, grapes, and figs, as formerly 
intimated ; and fikewifc for many varieties of 
the piincipal forts of our hardy fruits, parti- 
cularly fome of the fuperior varieties of cher- 
ries, prime foits of plums, and fine eating 
pears ; both of the fummer and autumn kinds 
for prefent eating ; and fome choiceft winter 
pears, to attain greater perfection in growth 
and flavour, to gather for keeping till winter, 
alio for fome early currants arid goofeber- 
ries : and the north. and fouth ranging Walls, 
of eaft and weft afpedts, are eligible againft 
which to have trees of many varieties of the 
above forts of fruit in a iecondary order; 
fome to ripen in fuccelfion for autumn fup- 
ply, and others, as fome beft forts of late au- 
tumn and good winter pears, to lay up in 
the fruitcry for attaining fucceffional maturity 
in the winter feafon, from November and 
December, till March, April, or May, in dif- 
ferent varieties ; and the Walls of a north 
afpect fervc for Wall-trees of fcvcral forts 
of common hardy fummer and autumn eat- 
ing fruit, to ripen in later fucceffion, as cher- 
ries, plums, and pears ; and for any of the 
large hard pears that arc proper principally 
for baking and ftcwing, &c. likewife for late 
currants, Ike. See a lilt of the different forts 
of fruit, times of ripening, and methods of 
planting and managing the trees as above, in 
the Wall-tree order, under their refpective 
genera. Sec alfo W a.i,i,.Trkks. 

In building garden Walls, thofe defigned 
for Wall-trees ihould generally be built cjuite 
flraight, not in fwecps or curves as fonjetuncs 
pradtifed, on a fuppolition of affording greater 
ihcltcr to fome principal forts of trees planted 
therein* 
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therein,.- .but have not the defired effect of the 
intention* in regard to protecting the bloflbm 
and young fruit ■ ;■ for there is generally a par- ; 
ticular^current of fharp cutting air, circulat-, 
ing in thole curvatures or bendings, more 
. hurtful to the early bloom, 8$c. than occurs 
on ftraight Walls ; it is therefore- always ad- 
vifable to range the Walls wholly ftraight of 
in one continued regular extent, according as 
the fituation may admit, and in "which the 
Wallrtrees will generaily'be the moft fuccefs- 
ful in their production of plentiful crops of 
fruit. 

. In fome places the furrounding boundary 
Wall of a garden has been built in a continu- 
ed circular order, with defign that the Wall- 
trees trained thereto might all equally enjoy 
the benefit of the fun gradually in its diurnal 
courfe ; but this kind of Wall often attract- 
ing a whirling circumvolution of cold air, 
not occurring in ftraight Walls, and which 
infpring being generally more unpropitious 
to the', early bloflbm and young fruit of the 
tenderer kinds, than ufually happens to thofe 
on common Walls ranging ftraight eaft and 
weft, north and fouth, or nearly in thofe di- 
rections as before obferved, and therefore is 
-not commonly adopted. 

Sometimes in ftone garden Walls for Wall- 
trees, when the facing of the Walls is very 
irregular in theftone-work, fo as not to ad- 
mit of nailing the branches of the trees in 
any tolerable regularity, a ' light treillis of 
wood-work is erected clofe to the Walls, in 
uprights, and crofs horizontal railing, the 
latter about fix inches afunder, on which to 
arrange and nail the branches in the requi- 
fite regular order. See Treillage. 

WALL TREES. 

Wall-trees, being fuch fruit-trees as are 
planted clofe againft walls, and have their 
branches trained theretojnto a fanned regular 
expanfion, three or four to five or fix inches 
afunder, whereby to produce their refpective 
fruits in a fuperior degree of perfection, arc 
defined both for trees of the more tender 
•kinds, or fuch as will not ripen their fruits in 
this country unlefs they are trained againft 
walls of a fouthcrly afpect, to have every 
po/Iible beneficial advantage of enjoying the 
full fun; and likewife for feveral forts of the 
common , hardier kinds in the moft eftcemcd 
principal varieties, &c. thereof, both to obtain 
their production of fruits in earlier maturity, 
and in general of an improved growth and 
goodnefs of flavour. 

On thefe confidcrations, a collection of the 
• choiccft varieties of the di Hi-rent forts of fruit 
trees are trained to walls of different afpects; 
fouth walls for the principal forts of the more 



delicate or tenderer- fruits, comprifihg- peaches,.' 
nectarines, apricots, grapes and figs, to have 
the benefit of the full fun, as they will not 
ripen in good perfection without the affiftance 
of having their pefpective trees trained againft 
warm walls, of the moft funny afpects ; and 
likewife againft fimilar walls to have fome 
heft varieties of the principal forts of the har- 
dier fruit-trees, fuch as the moft efteemed 
cherries, plums, and pears, both to produce 
eariieft fruits, and in the greateft perfection 
of full growth and maturity ; alfo fome trees 
of the choicer forts of fummer and autumn* 
apples, to have the fruit of earlier maturity and 
improved rich' flavour for immediate eating - r 
likewife fome beft red and white currants and 
goofeberrie£: and ori weft and eaft walls to 
have trees of moft of -the above forts, which 
will alfo ripen in good perfection fucceftton- 
ally to thofe on the fouth walis, efpecialiy 
cherries, plums, and pears, and occafionaliy 
fome common peaches, nectarines and apri- 
cots ; but vines and figs moft generally on 
fouth walls, efpecially vines, which require 
all poffible benefit of the full fun to ripen the 
grapes in proper feafon, and with a rich fla- 
vour : the north walls are eligible for any of 
the common hardier fummer and autumn 
fruits, as cherries, particularly morellos, plums, 
nd pears, for late ripening, to fucceed thofe 
of the more funny exppfures, and to continue 
a longer fucceflion of fome particular forts of 
thefe kinds, which ripen for immediate eating 
from the trees : alfo white and red- currants 
for fucceffional ripening in autumn, from 
Auguft to September, October, or Novem- 
ber. 

Thus, the principal utility of Wall-trees is- 
to obtain a collection of the choiceft fruits in 
the fulleft perfection, both in early and fuc- 
ceflional maturity, and are indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary for all the tenderer fruits before men- 
tioned, and which to be generally trained on 
walis of the moft funny afpects, to have them 
ripen in full perfection'; and in the common 
hardier fruits, which alfo ripen abundantly on 
ftandards for the general fupply, fuch as pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. by having fome princi- 
pal forts trained in wall-trees, the fruit is ob- 
tained earlier and in a fuperior degree of ma- 
turity in its general growth, ana generally 
with* fome improved flavour, more or lefs,, 
according to the different afpects of the walls, 
in having the benefit of the fun in a greater or 
lefs degree. 

Wall-trees having the advantage of their 
branches being kept thin in regular order, and 
trained in a fprending expanfion, clofe to the 
wall, at regular diftances, fo as both to have 
the benefit of the warm .fhelter of the walls 
from 
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from cold when in bloffom, and - fruiting, _ and 
all equally to enjoy the continued benefit of 
the fun and mild air to forward and improve 
the growth of the fruit, which is thereby pro- 
duced earlier, and in fome confiderable degree 
of fuperior perfection than on ftandards, whole 
branches being commonly permitted lo grow 
in their natural order, often crowded and very 
irregular, and being more openly expofed to 
all weathers, they, aldiough productive of 
■more . abundant crops of fruit in common 
good maturity, in the general hardy- forts as 
pears, plums, cherries, apples, &c. do hot 
generally produce fruit equalin fize, or regu- 
larity of full growth, early perfection, and 
goodnefs of flavour,-as the fame forts produced 
on Wall-trees: and therefore it is of import- 
ance to allot a chofen collection of the fineft 
varieties for training againft walls, not only 
the tender fruits which will not ripen without 
•that . afiiftance, but aifo the moil eitimable 
varieties of all the different hardy kinds, to 
.obtain the fruit in the fulleft degree of perfec- 
tion as above, efpecially of all the prime eat- 
ing or deficit table JVuits. 

The principal fpecies of fruit-trees com- 
monly trained againft walk are peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, vines and figs: all the va- 
rieties of each of thefe fojts, and which mod 
generally is allotted to walls of a fouth afpect 
cherries, plums, and pears, fome of the beft 
varieties only, of each of thefe kinds, both on 
fouth walls for earlieft production, and on 
odier afpects for fuccelEonal ripening ; alfo 
occafionally fome beft varieties of early and 
other prime -eating apples, fuch as Jenneting 
or June-eating, Margaret apple, golden pip- 
pin, golden rennet, &c. on fouth or weft walls, 
and lometimes mulberries on fouth walls to 
obtain larger and earlier fruit, ripening with a 
richer flavour; and generally fome beft red 
and' white curTants, and a tew trees of the 
fincft early goofeberries ; but more abundantly 
of the currants, fome on fouth walls, for ear- 
licft fruit, and a larger fupply on other cx- 
pofurcs to ripen fruit in fucceffional order. 

Wall-trees may be confidcrcd as confiding 
of two orders; common dwarf wall- trees, and 
half-ftandard wall-trees. 

The common dwarf Wall-trees arc fuch as 
arc trained with dwarf or Ihort flcms, only 
a few inches high, and branch out near the 
ground, fo as to cover the wall with branches i 
regularly tjuitc from the bottom upwards to 
the top, arranged horizontally three or four 
•to five or fix inches afundcr, and arc the com- 
mon Wall-trees for general planting againft 
walls, of all the different forts tiftially trained 
in the Wall-tree order ; and for which occa- 
sion thofc commonly railed by grafting and 
7 



budding are' grafted or budded low ; innrhe 
ftoek or ftera, within four: or five inches of 
die ground, and the firft main {hoots arifing * 
immediately from the inferted graft or bud, are, 
when .a year old, headed or cut down in the 
fpring to four or. five eyes, to obtain a pro- 
duct ion of lateral {hoots the fame year, from 
thefe faid remaining lower eyes or buds, near 
the ground, to give the tree its firft proper 
formation in the head, being trained to the 
wall in a fpreading order to the right and left, 
at their full length all fummer; and in the 
following fpring, in March, are pruned each 
to fix or eight eyes, to gain a further fupply 
of laterals fimilaxly, by which to increafe the 
number of branches near the bottom, trained 
to die wall horizontally, in a" regular expan- 
fion, equally on both fides of the tree, which 
form a proper foundation, as it were^ in the 
advancing head, for furnifhing, by degrees, 
all the odter requifite branches, regularly up- 
ward to the top of the wall ; obferving, alfo 
the fame of fuch trees as are commonly pro- 
pagated or raifed by layers, cuttings, and 
fuckers, as in vines and figs, &c. and. after- 
wards, the whole to be managed as directed [ for 
each different fort under its refpettive genus. 

Half-ftandard Wall-trees are trained with 
ftahdard fterris, three or four to five or fix 
feet high, being grafted or budded at thefe 
heights to branch out above accordingly • and 
are adopted occafionally to plant againft high 
walls, between the common dwarf Wall-trees, 
in order to have the whole wall, below and 
above, covered as foon as poffible j the com- 
mon dwarf trees advancing below whilft the 
half-ftandards occupy the upper parts, they 
having their firft and fecond year's moots from 
the budding and grafting pruned as intimated 
above in the formation of die common Wall- 
trees, to acquire a fupply of lateral fhoots 
near the top of the ftem, properly fituated to 
train for the firft fet of branches in the forma- 
tion of the head ; arranging them to the wall, 
in a fpreading order, horizontally, at regular 
diftances; and they will thus furnith others in 
their turn, and thefe a further fupply fimilar- 
ly, forming by degrees a full head ; managing 
tnc whole according to the nature of growth 
and order of bearing of the different forts, as 
explained under their refpective genera. See 
aljh Standard Trees and Trained 

1 REES. 

Young plantahlc Wall-trees may cither be 
thofc with one-year-old heads from budding 
-- grafting, &c. planted at once where they 
c always to ftand, and trained as above, by 
beading the firfl roain-fhools which were pro- 
duced immediately from the inferted bud or 
graft the year before, to obtain laterals below i 
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and thefe alfo pruned in the, order above men- 
tioned, thereby. to gain a further fupply, and 
afterwards managed as before ; mentioned ; or 
may be ready-trained young "trees of three or 
four years' growth or more, furniihed with 
fpreading heads or branches, having been pre- 
vioufly trained in the nurfery to walls or other 
fences, flakes, &c. in a fimilar manner, two, 
three, or four years, or more, .till "advanced 
to a proper growth for immediate bearing ; as 
is practifed in all the public nurferies, for the 
fupply of thofe who are defirous of having their 
walls furnilhed with immediate bearing trees ; 
(fee Drained Trees) and in which nurferies, 
are great choice of all the different fpecies and 
varieties of the fruit-tree kind for walls, both 
in young trees with one year old, untrained 
heads, proper for planting finally where they 
are to remain, and there trained from the be- 
ginning in the order required, either as com- 
mon dwarf Wall-trees, or half-ftandards, and 
all of which, with proper management, will 
arrive to bearing, in from two or three to four 
or five years, according to the different forts ; 
and likewife in the fame places may be fur- 
nifhed with ready-trained trees, above men- 
tioned, of all the different forts, arrived to a 
proper growth for immediate bearing in the 
enfuing ieafon. 

The feafon for planting .Wall-trees is either 
in autumn, in October, . or November, &c. 
or in fpring, February and March, or not 
later than the beginning of April, but before 
that time, if poflible ; as late fpring-planting, 
after the young trees begin to pufli their fhoot- 
buds, is often attended with ill fuccefs, by the 
trees, either in fome, wholly retarded, or 
others, affuming a ftunled unprofperous 
growth. 

With refpecl to foil for Wall-trees, they 
will fucceed; in any good mellow garden 
earth, not lefs than one full fpade deep ; but if 
two or more, it vyilUie the more advantageous : 
or where a good moderately light loamy foil 
occurs, it is fuperiorly favourable for moft 
•forts of fruit-trees, promotive of a profperous 
growth and fine fruit. Or where the foil of 
the borders under the walls intended for the 
WaJl-trccs is very poor or of any bad quality, 
andlcquircs amendment, if this, could lie con- 
veniently fupplied with fine rich furfacc loam, 
and fome rotten dung, it would be of bencfi- 
<:ial advantage in the profperity of the trees, 
and their production of fruit of a fupcridr 
perfection. Sec Borders, Kitchen-Gar- 
den,, &c. 

And in regard to afpedts of the different 
walls on which to plant the fcvcrnl foits of 
aces, always allot fouth afpec'ts for the 



peaches* nectarines, apricots, vines and figs*- 
as before noticed ; and fome part alfo of the 
fame expofore for a choicer affortment of the 
early and other principal cherries, plums, and 
fome finefl-eating pears ; and on weft and ealfc 
walls a re proper for any varieties of all the three , 
laft mentioned fpecies, likewife for foihe of the 
common peaches, nectarines* and apricots; 
and on north walls may allot for any of the 
forts of cherries, plums, fummer and au- 
tumn pears, &c. agreeable to foregoing in- 
timations. 

It may be proper to obferve, that when we 
fpeak of Walls in thefe intimations for plant- 
ing, and training Wall-trees, may alfo, befides 
common brick or ftone walls, include wood- 
walls or palings, which being formed of clofe- 
joined boarding are alfo eligible on which to 
plant any forts of Wall-trees ; though, as not 
being generally fo warm as good brick walls, 
the fruit probably will not attain maturity fo 
foon in their proper feafons as on brick or 
ftone walls, but otherwife in very good per- 
fection. 

In preparing for planting, if a general planta- 
tion, have the borders trenched a proper depth, 
of about two fpades, or if only fome trees in 
different parts, may only dig a* wide fpace for 
each tree for the prefent ; obferving to. allow 
proper diflances, according to the different 
forts; that is, for the peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, plums, figs, fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet is eligible ; pears and apples eighteen 
or twenty feet, efpecially thofe worked on free 
flocks, or thofe on dwarf flocks, not lefs than 
fifteen to eighteen feet diftance ; and the fame 
of other trees of fimilar growth: vines, five 
to ten or fifteen feet, according as may be 
intended to train them upright or horizontally, 
as they admit of both thefe orders of training; 
fo that, agreeable to thefe intimations, mark . 
out the diflances accordingly. 

Then, cither previoufly, or at the time of 
planting, dig a circular pit for each tree, half 
a yard to two or three feet wide, proportion- 
ally to the cxpanfion of the roots of differ- 
ent trees, and a good fpade deep ; laying the. 
excavated earth of each hole clofe by the fide, 
ready to lill in about the roots of the trees at 
the time of planting. 

Having the trees for planting carefully taken 
up in the nurfery, with then full fprcad of 
roots as entire as poffible, and of which, at 
the tinjc of planting, cut only any broken, 
mangled, or bruited parts, or fliorten very long 
flragglers, and any downright taproot; and 
in the head, if young trees of only ti year or two 
old, with the fit ft main fhoots fiom building,. 
ice. entire, not having been headed in the 
7 R nurfery* 
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nurfery, referve the faid head whole till after 
they are planted, or not pruned till the fpring : 
and if trained trees of feveral years' growth, 
having been headed, and thereby furnilhcd 
with a fpread of branches that have had a regu- 
lar training in the nurfery, two, three, or four 
years, cut out only any very irregular placed 
fore-right fhoots or any other disorderly growth 
ineligibly fituated for training to the wall, and 
any calual rank luxuriant of laft fummer: 
but continue all the regular-placed fide and 
terminal fhoots, wholly entire, at lead till after 
the trees are planted. 

Proceeding then in the planting, having 
digged a proper aperture for each tree, of 
eligible width and depth, at the requilite di- 
ftances before mentioned, plant them therein 
accordingly, placing each tree with the bot- 
tom of its (rem about three or four inches from 
the wall, inclining the top-part and head clofe 
thereto above ; making the roots fpread regu- 
larly in the hole, and fpade in the earth equal- 
ly, 'breaking large lumpy clods, and fhaking 
the tree by the llem gently up and down to 
make the earth fettle in clofe between all the 
roots and radical fibres, and thus fill in each 
hole to the top, being careful that the upper 
roots are at leaft three or four inches depth 
under the furface ; then tread the earth down 
moderately, both to fettle it clofe about the 
roots, ancf to fix the tree with its head inclin- 
ing to the wall in the proper pofition„ 

As fcon as planted, if a tolerabiy dry light 
foil, a moderate watering to the earth about 
the roots of the trees would be eligible, there- 
by to fettle it clofe, and to have it moderately 
moift, to promote their finking frclh root, efpe- 
cially in early autumn and late fpring plant- 
ing ; and in the latter, if very dry weather 
prevail, a repetition of moderate watering once 
a week would be very beneficial. 

'ITius, the new-planted trees willfoon ftrike 
root ; thofc planted early in autumn will often 
ftrike the fame feafon, ready to fhoot freely in. 
the fpring ; and thofc of the fpring planting 
will quickly take root awl ibon fhow figns of 
renewed growth in their advancing buds. 

Then, as to their further management after 
planting, in regard to. pruning and training, 
obferve the following general intimations in 
their prefent ftate, referring to the rclpcdVive 
genera for the particulars relative to each fort, 
Doth in their young and advanced growth. 

Firft, with refpect to the young trees of a 
year old, having their firft head or main fhoots 
from the budding, Sec. entire, llicy Ihould be 
cut down early in March, to four, five, or fix 
eyes, according to their ftrcngih, to procure- 
lower lateral fhoots the fame ycar v from the 
(aid cyce, as before oLfctyed, to form the firfl: 



proper fet of bottom branches, and then after* 
wards managed agreeable to former intima- 
tions, and as fully explained under their dif- 
ferent genera. 

And reflecting the trained trees,, fuch as* 
previous to planting have been formed by pro- 
per training in the nurfery, furnilhed with an 
expanfion of feveral mother branches, and 
thefe furniihed with a .production of young 
fhoots of the laft fummer ; they may be prun- 
ed and trained in the proper order as foon after 
planting as may be convenient ; in which 
prune out any irregular-placed fhoots, and 
fuch as appear of an unpropitious nature, 
cither rankly luxuriant, or very flender feeble 
growths, and any watery unripened and thick- 
clubbed fhoots ; as alfo any fuperfluous or 
over-abundant that may occur in any particu- 
lar parts of the tree ; obferving at the fame- 
time to preferve all the proper grown regular- 
placed fhoots, both laterals and a terminal one- 
or leader to each branch ; and which, in 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and vines, fliould. 
be Ihortcned more or lefs, as directed for eaclv 
ofthefefortsunderits proper genus: and inpears^ 
plums, cherries, apples, and figs, &c. the re- 
ferved proper fhoots Ihould generally be con- 
tinued entire, as is alfo directed under their re- 
fpective genera ; then let the whole, thus regu- 
lated in the operation,of pruning, be trained to 
the wall horizontally, and equally to both fides 
of the tree in a regular expanfion, three or four 
to five or fix inches afunder, or more, accord- 
ing to the different forts ; and thus nailed along 
ftraight and clofe to the wall, in a neat manner. 

All Wall-trees in their general growth, from 
that of one or two years to their utmoft ad- 
vanced ftate, require an annual regulation of 
pruning and training ; confiding of a fummer 
and winter drefling, in order both to conti- 
tinue them in proper regularity, and each tree 
within its, limited bounds, and to- preferve the 
whole in a profperous ftate of plentiful fruit- 
fulnefs, a principal article of confederation. 

The fummer-pruning confifls of a general 
regulation among the young fhoots of the 
year only ; which may be commenced in 
May or early in June ; firfl, by difplacing the 
fore-right and other, irregular- placed advanc- 
ing buds or young, fhoots, not eligibly fituated 
for training to the wall, taking them off quitu 
clofe; which, if proceeded in early in fummer, 
whilft the fhoots arc yet tendor and herbaceous,, 
as it werc> may be performed with the hand, 
without the a fR fiance of the pi uning-knife, by 
rubbing or detaching them clofe oft* with, the 
thumb and finger ; but when more advanced, 
of a woody nature, the knife mu ft he tifed in 
that operation; obferving alio, in this the 
( ifuinincr drefling or regulation of the fhoots 
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of the year, to difplace many of the ftiper. 
fluous or fuch as appear any where too nu- 
merous, cutting outfome of the worft or moft 
irregular, likewife any rude luxuriant of 
' Angularly rank growth, in very thick fappy 
moots; being careful, at the fame time, to 
leave an abundant fupply of the regular-placed 
■well-formed /hoots in all parts of the trees : 
hoth of the laterals, and -a terminal to every 
branch, in order for training clofe to the Wall 
during the fummer, both to preferve the re- 
miiiite regularity in the trees, and that, by 
being thus continued clofe and regular, to 
give full admiffion to the fun and air, &c. for 
the benefit of the fruit; the whole to remain 
in this order, till winter, to have plenty to 
-choofe from in that feafon in the general 
pruning, according as they may then be want- 
ed: but at this time, the fummer pruning, re- 
tain confiderably the moft abundant in peaches 
nectarines, apricots^ vines, figs, which all pro- 
duce their fruit oxi the young year-old wood, 
and require a fucceffional fupply annually; 
and retain a more moderate fupply of the heft- 
placed in pears, plums, cherries, &c. as thefe 
trees continue bearing feveral years on the 
lame branches, not requiring a general annual 
fucceffion of young wood, as the above forts. 

And thus proceeding in diverting the trees 
of the improper and unnecefiary flioots, let all 
the others, now retained, be trained in clofe 
•and regular to the wall* the whole at their 
full length during the fummer, except where 
•any ^extend much out of their allotted bounds 
in a diforderly growth; or in vines particu- 
larly, the long advancing fruit-fhoots, furnifh- 
ed with grapes, may be ihortened in July or 
Auguft, to give greater nourifhment to the 
'growth of the fruit; and obfervin<r during the 
iummer's growth of the Wall-trees in general, 
•that, according as the retained flioots extend 
J f"g th > ^ train them along clofe to the 
Wall in regular older; as alfo auv that ftart 
from their places, or project from' the Wall, 
train them in clofe ; both to preferve the re- 
gularity of the trees as before obferved, and 
that the fruit may not be loo much (haded by 
proving growths, but that, by having the 
whole continued always trained "clofe and re- 
gular, it may thereby enjov the full advantage 
intended by Wall-trees, of icccivng all poflible 
benefit of the fun's influence, warm, fice air, 
rams, dews, &c. to prumotc that fuperior 
growth and degree 'of mature perfection, both 
in its early lipening, and improved flavour, pe- 
culiar to Wall-tree fruit, • 1 
> Sometimes, in the fummer pruning, either 
in young tiecs under training, or ii ° 
•advanced growth, in which then 
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cancies, and fupplies of branches wanted, may /' 
occafionally, in June, pinch or prune down 
one or more ftrong {hoots, fituated in or near 
the vacant fpaces, Ihortening them to three or 
four eyes, to obtain a fupply of the like num. 
be.r of lateral flioots therefrom the fame fea- 
fon, and thereby furnifh the vacancies in fome 
degree the, fame year accordingly ; by which 
acquifition, a year's advanced growth Is gained, 
on confideration that if the laid Ihoots now 
advifed to be pruned are left unfliortened till 
the following winter or fpring pruning, and 
pruned for the above occafion, they confe- 
quently would not produce the laterals before 
the enfuing fummer. 

The winter pruning of Wall-trees conGfts 
of a general regulation, both in the fupply of 
young flioots referved and trained in the pre- 
ceding fummer; and in the general older 
branches occafionally. 

This general pruning may be proceeded in 
any time after die falling of the leaf in Oftober 
or rather November, till the fpring, not later 
than March ; and in which period of time it 
may be performed 0:1 moft forts of wall-trees ; 
or may firft proceed in the early part of win- 
ter, in November and December, principally 
in pruning pears, plums, cherries, apples, and 
vines; and may delay pruning peaches, nec- 
tarines and apricots, till more towards the 
fpring, January and February, when their 
bloOom-buds, which arife principally on the 
young ihoots of the laft fummer, will be more 
advanced and confpicuous to enable you to 
make a proper choice of the moft fruitful 
fiioots to retain for producing the fruit next 
iurnmer: and in figs particularly, it is advife- 
aule to defer pruning them wholly till the 
pnng, on account of their fucculent flioots 
being more liable many of them to be killed 
by froft m rigorous winters, than thofe of 
other wall-trees, and by leaving them unpruned 
tdl fpnng, there will he the greater chance, 
out of the whole, of a fufficiency furvivimr 
the froft to choofe from to retain for next 
fummcr's bearers; for thefe trees always pro- 
duce their fruit on the year-old flioots only; 
However any other wall-trees may be winter- 
prunod any time in the period above-mention- 
ed, from November till fpring, but fliould he 
wholly hniihed by the end of March or be- 
ginning of April at fa.thefl ; or ^ncrally in 
the early blofluming trees, fhould be completed 
much fooner, or not later than February or be 
ginning of March, if poilible ; fuch as peaches, 
nectarines and apricots, as the bloffom-buds of 
v. " lhv ! c trccs wi" thai be confiderably advanced 
.thns of and many of , hem would be unavoidably* 
.uc va- 1 rubbed oft m \he pruning and naiii.ur. 

7 K' * " Obfcrvc 
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Obferve generally, in proceeding with the j 
winter pruning, that it is proper to uunail all 
or mod of the young (hoots trained in laft 
fummer, to have the better opportunity both 
of examining what are proper to retain, and 
what to cut out, as well as to admit of per- 
forming the operation of pruning more ac- 
curately ; in which, obferve, that in all the trees 
as produce their fruit on the young wood, 
principally the year-old (hoots of the preced- 
ing fummer, fuch as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, vines, and figs, alfo morello cherries, 
a general fupply of the faid young moots 
rnuit now, in the winter-pruning, be retained 
in all parts of the trees, for training in at three, 
four or five inches diftance or more, accord- 
ing to the different forts, as fucceflional bearers, 
to°produce frail the enfuing fummer, chooiing 
the moft regular-placed, of the belt moderately 
ftrong growth, and that appear of the moft 
fruitful nature ; and of. which to retain both 
fufficiently of the laterals fituated on the fides 
of the mother branches, and a terminal or 
leading (hoot to each branch, either placed 
naturally at the termination thereof, or occa- 
fionally fome part of the branches, where ad- 
vanced long and naked above, pruned down 
to fome eligible (hoot for a leader; cutting 
out all the fuperfluous or overabundant, irre- 
gular and improper (hoots, quite clofe, not 
Saving any flumps, but cut clofe to the old 
wood: pruning away alfo, in thefe trees, 
part of the former year's bearers, and occa- 
ilonally any cafual* naked old branches, to 
make room for training the eligible fuccef- 
fion of the above mentioned young bearers ; 
obferving in the general pruning, that in oc- 
cafionally ihortening any too long advanced 
naked parts, either of the former years' bearers 
ov older branches, furnifhed with eligible 
young fhoots, ihould generally'prunc down to 
fome proper young (hoot, lituate on the 
faid branches, fo as each branch may ftill 
have a terminal one for its leader: likewifc 
obferving, in proceeding in this pruning, that 
in peaches, apricots, and nectarines, moft of 
the retained fhoots mould be fhortcned about 
one third of their length, or a little more or 
Ids, according to their ftrcngth, and as the 
bloflom-buds thereon arc fituated higher or 
lower: and in vines, prune the fhoots to three 
qt four to five or fix joints, according to their 
flrength and fituation on tlic vine; but in 
figs and cherries, none of the Ihoots muft be 
fhortcned, all retained at their full length ; 
as 'thefe trees bear their fruit moftly on the 
upper part of their refpedtive (hoots; and 
generally obferving, in pruning the peaches, 
.nectarines, and apricots, that as thefc trees arc 
often furnifhed with fome ftnobV (hort natural 
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fpurs, fituated on the two or three years, 
wood, of an inch or; two in length, generally 
having each feveral good bloflbm-buds, they 
(houlu be preferved, as thefe alfo produce 
very good fruit. 

Then as foon as one tree is thus winter- 
pruned, let the whole be regularly trained to 
the wall, both young and old branches, ex- 
tended horizontally, and nailed along ftraight 
and clofe to the wall at regular diftances ; the 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and morello 
cherries, three, four, or five inches afunder, 
figs about fix inches, and vines fix or eight 
inches diftance. See the different forts under 
their refpedtive genera, Jmygcialus, Prunus* 
Ficus, and Vitls. 

And in winter-pruning pears, plums, cher- 
ries, and apples, in wall-trees; obferve that 
as all thefe forts, when advanced to a bear- 
ing ftate, continue . fruitful on the fame 
branches many years, generally on final! 
fpurs, thick lhort natural (hoots, one or two 
inches long, arifing from the fides and ends of 
the general branches, of two, three, four 
or five, to many years' growth; and which 
branches muft be retained accordingly as long 
as they continue of a good fruitful ftate: and 
accordingly as any, in their advanced old 
growth, cafually decline bearing, a fucceflion 
of young wood muft be trained in, ready to 
fupply their place. 

So that having in die preceding fummer 
trained in a portion of the beft well-placed 
(hoots, ready to choofe from where any are 
now wanted' in the winter pruning, either to 
fupply vacancies in young trees under train- 
ing, or occafionally in deficient parts of old 
trees; and of which (hoots felecling what 
may be necelfary for the above occafions, in 
proper parts of the tree where wanted, either 
to fupply a ptefent vacancy, or to train up be- 
tween particular branches, where any appear 
on the decline or defective in bearing, and re- 
tain them accordingly; alfo a leader young 
fhoot to each branch in all parts of the tree, 
where room, to extend them, cutting out all 
others, not wanted for thefe occafions, clofe 
to the mother branches; or any old br; :icli 
extending beyond the limited bounds, prune it 
down to fome convenient lateral branch, or 
voung (hoot, as they may occur properly 
fituated; alfo where any old branch or other 
difcovcrs a declined unfruitful ftate, cut it out, 
cfpccially where young wood.cithcr in previous 
training, or neighbouring fruitful branches, 
arc properly fituated to bring in to fupply its 
place; obferving alfo, in ihefc trees, that all 
the ftioots and branches arc to be continued 
always entire, not however fhortcned except 
on fome particular occafion cither of defect in 
growth, 
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growth, or of too confiderableextenfion out of 
their proper limits ; but ofherwife all retain- 
ed at their full length ; as they moftly produce 
their ft uit-fpurs both along the fides, and at 
their extreme parts, that if generally fhortened, 
it would both demolifh the faid extreme fruit- 
ful parts, and force out ftrong lateral, ufelefs 
fhoots below inftead of fruit-buds, and thereby 
greatly diminifh their production of fruit: 
therefore obferve the above precaution in the 
general coirrfe of pruning thefe forts of wall- 
trees; retain the branches generally at their 
full length, and carefully preferve all the pro- 
per fruit-fpurs, and they will bear abundantly. 
See each fort under its proper genus. 

According as each tree is thus winter- 
pruned, let all the branches, &c. be regularly 
trained and nailed in ftraight and clofe to the 
wall horizontally, four to five or fix inches 
diftance, according to the different forts, the 
cherries and plums three or four, inches 
afunder, the pears and apples five or fix inches 
diftance. 

For nailing wall-trees, fhould be furnifhed 
with the proper forts of nails, which are ob- 
tained at all the ironmongers' fhops by the 
name of garden wall-nails, having thofe 
for brick-walls that are of the fhort robuft 
kind, as will occafionally drive into a brick, 
or hold faft in the mortar of the joints; but 
fome Hone walls will require nails of a longer 
fize ; and for nailing to paling or board wails, 
the nails may be narrower and more pointed 
than thofe for brick-wall nailing. 

Likewife have proper fupplies of woollen 
cloth fhreds, either lifting of broad cloth, as 
the moft eligible, both in ftrength, and con- 
venient for cutting into proper breadths and 
lengths, or, in default of this, any cuttings of 
cloth will fuffice ; obferving generally in cut- 
ting the fhreds for the nailing, neither to cut 
them too wide nor uncommonly long, half 
an inch to an inch at moil wide, by two or 
three inches long, for the general common 
fhoots and fmallcr branches ; but for the 
larger, muft be longer an inch or two in pro- 
portion ; likewife generally cut them fome- 
what regular in width, and witli the ends 
even ; not leave them with long, dangling, 
pointed ends, which have a flovcnly appear- 
ance when on the trees. 

And in the work of nailing the trees, ar- 
ranging the branches horizontally, extend 
them always patallclly and as ftraight as pof- 
iiblc, clofe to the wall, by me;ins of the ihrcds 
and nails ; generally placing the fhreds round 
the (hoots, &c. in the fpaccs between the eyes, 
not too near together, or than what is ncceflary 
to fix the fhoots or branches ftraight in the pro- 



per pofition, and. commortly widrboth ends 'of 
the flireds even; and thus naif them to the 
wall; in which obferve not to girt the fhreds 
•too tight, but moderately clofe, about each, 
branch and ihoot, and not to drive the nails' 
farther into the wall than juft to take fuffi- 
cient hold ; for when driven too far they are 
apt to loofen the mortar, &c. in brick or 
ftone walls, efpecially when occafionally un- 
nailing preparatory to the winter pruning. 

And generally obferve, in unnailing wall- 
trees, as is generally neceffary in the Winter- 
pruning,-more or lefs, efpecially in moft of the 
young fhoots trained in the preceding fummer, 
and often in many of the older branches, it is 
proper, previous to drawing the nails, to give 
each a gentle ftroke of the nailing-hammer 
to loofen it in its place, by which it will more 
readily draw clean our without tearing the 
mortar of the joints of the wall. 

WALTHERIA. Waltheria. 

The plants are woody exotics, from the 
warm parts of America and India, and re- 
tained here in ftoves for variety ; rifing with 
woody ftems, from two or three to four or 
five feet high, adorned with oval and fpear- 
fliaped leaves, and bunches of pentapetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphla Fernandas. 

Characlcrs.~\ Calyx is monophylJous, 
cyathiform of cup-fhaped, five-parted, and 
permanent. Corolla, five heart-fhaped 
fpreading petals. Stamina, five fhort mo- 
nadelphous filaments, having diflinct anthera;. 
Pistillum, an oval germen, flender ftyle, 
and pencilled ftigma. Pericarpium, " an 
oboval, bivalved, unilocular capfule, and one 
obtufe feed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Waltheria amerlcana. 

American ff altheria.] Rifes with a ligneous 
foft ftalk, branching fparingly two or three 
feet high ; large, oval, plicated," fawed, in- 
dented leaves ; and from the upper parts of 
the branches, round heads or bunches of yel- 
low flowers, on proper peduncles. 

2. Waltheria indica. 

Indian fT'altheria.] Rifes with a woody 
ft em, dividing and branching eight or ten feet 
high ; having foft, woolly "branches ; large, 
oval, fcrratcd, plicated leaves ; ami fmaliifh yel- 
low flowers, in round bunches, fitting clofe, 
without peduncles or foot ftalks. 

3. Waltheria angujlifolla. 
Narrezv-kavrd American IVakhtria.] Ri(V s 

with ligneous ftalks, dividing and branching 
fix or feven feer high ; fpear-fhnpcd Cawed 
leaves; and round bunches of yellow flowers, 
on proper peduncles. 

They 
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They all flower in fummer, continuing in 
fucceffion fcveral months ; fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

All the three forts are fomewhat Ihiubby ; 
durable in Item and branches, at leaft for i'e- 
veral years ; though, as they are generally 
railed from teed, they arrive to perfection in 
two years, fo as to flower and produce feeds ; 
and fometimes continue feveral years, and 
flower annually in fummer. 

As they are tender exotics from hot coun- 
tries, they muft alw ays be kept in a ftove here. 

They are propagated by feed, fown in a 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, plant them feparately in pots, and 
plunge ihem in the bark-bed ; and managed 
as other woody plants of the ftove collection. 

WATER. 

Water, where attainable to introduce in 
garden defigns in fmaller or larger cxpanfe, is 
an important object, and may be confidered 
both ufeful and ornamental in general gar- 
dening: it being of great utility in every 
garden diftrict, in the article of Watering 
numerous forts of young plants and trees, 
feed-beds, &c. occafionaily, efpeciaily in the 
drought of fpring and fummer, both to fuch 
as grow in the full ground, and in pots in the 
open air, and to thofe in green- houies, ftoves, 
hot -beds, Sec. many of which could not exile 
without occafional Watering ; and in orna- 
mental defigns, a body of Water properly dif- 
pofed in eligible fituations in pleafure grounds, 
parks, &c. either formed into regular com- 
partments, circular, oval, or in oblong canals, 
&c. or varied in a fomewhat natural cxpanfe 
in curves and bindings, has a beautiful effect, 
efpeciallv as it may be agreeably accommodat- 
ed to almoft every fituation and expofurc ; 
and delightful, where it is confpicuous at 
feme fniall difhnce within view of the habi- 
tation, lawns, and other principal diftricts, 
being bounded with open expanded fpaces of 
grafs, and its banks divcrfified with fome de- 
tached clumps of plantation. 

Eut one great article to he confidered is the 
attainment of proper fupplics of Water to fup- 
ply tlic intended defign, cither by fprings in or 
near the place, or by currcntsor ltreams pa fling 
through, or neatly adjacent, to admit of being 
conducted to the proper fituation in the garden, 
&c. which will afford a fupeiiur advantage in 
executing any particular delign the moft clict- 
tuullv ; or conducted from fome neighbour- 
ing river, brook, or lake, &c. by means of 
pipes or final! cuts, or by collected Waters 
ilTuing from higher grounds, conducted by pro- 
per channels to the allotted plates, in which 
any fpr.ee or compai uncut of water is intended, 



ufeful ot ornamental : all of which requifitc 
accommodations fhould be confidered, how 
far attainable, previous to the formation of 
any delign of this kind. 

It is Tikcwife to be confidered, the means 
by which to retain the water fufliciently, after 
being acquired in the allotted place as above ; 
which, if a loofe earthy, fandy, or gravelly 
bottom, it will foon fink away, efpeciallv in 
dry weather, unlefs there is a conflant current 
or flow of water running in, either* by fprings, 
or fome running flream ; but when of v a na- 
turally ftrong clayey bottom of proper thick- 
nefs both at fides and below, it may probably 
retain the water in fome tolerable degree : as 
however this kind of bottom is rarely equally 
effectual in all parts of it; and therefore ge- 
nerally in this cafe, and that of the natural 
bottom being of any loofe foil above intimated, 
the whole, after being excavated to the proper 
depth, muft be well fecured by addition- of a 
thick coat of ftrong clay laid at bottom and 
fides ; and well rammed, as hereafter directed, 
alio under the article Basons, &c. 

For ufeful occafions in the article of watering 
the various plants of gardens, refervatories of 
Water, where eaiily attainable by either of the 
means before intimated, fhould not be omitted, 
in a fmaller or larger fcale, efpeciaily in princi- 
pal gardens of any confiderable extent; propor- 
tioned in fome moderate dimenfions according 
to the- fupply of Water that can be acquired ; 
but where intended principally cs a. ufeful re- 
fervoir for watering the garden, may be of 
much more moderate dimenfions than when 
defigned alfo for ornament; and may be form- 
ed either in a circular manner, or an oblong 
canal, pond, or cut, &c. generally adopted in 
fome lower part, or where the furniihing 
fupply of Water can be moft conveniently 
procured ; or however fome refervatories of 
Water may be introduced in a general gar- 
den, both to fcrvc for the above occahon of 
Watering, and for ornament : in which they 
may be of more rapacious dimenfions, and 
decorativcly formed. 

But Water is moft cffentially ufeful in every 
principal kitchen garden, pleafure ground, and 
nurfery, for occalional Watering in dry wea- 
ther in fpring and fummer; and alfo in winter 
in grecn-houfes and ftoves, Ike. hut more con- 
lidcrably in numerous ai tides in the open 
giound, both of fecd-tads, and the various 
young plants therein railed: and to numerous 
forts of young plants, cuttings, flips, ofl'-fets, 
&c. newly pricked out or tranfplantcd, both 
at the time of fir ft planting, and afterwards 
occafionaily, when diy hoi weather prevails; 
as alfo in many forts of new planted young 
tiets 
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trees and fhrubs iV fpring' and early autumn 
planting; and to all plants in pots, both hardy 
forts and others in the open air in dry hot 
weather, in fpring and fummer; and to all 
the tender kinds in pots, of the green-houfe 
andftove; and all plants, in hot-beds under 
glaffes, &c. as before obferved; and for 
all of which 'occafions, if the Water is con- 
tained in any kind of refervoir formed as 
above mentioned, it is not only more con- 
venient for immediate ufe, but is confiderably 
more falutary for the growth of all vegetables 
than raw (harp Water drawn for ufe imme- 
diately out of wells. 

Or as in many places there are natural 
ponds, canals, or other refervoirs of Water 
clofe in the neighbourhood of gardens, com- 
modibully fuuated for obtaining fufficient 
plenty for watering, the trouble and expenfe 
of making bafons, canals, or other refervoirs, 
principally for that purpofe, may be faved, ex- 
ceptin particular occafions in extenfive kitchen 
grounds, &c. where the articles for watering 
are confiderable, and difpofed in many different 
diftant compartments: and for. which, Water- 
cuts, canals, bafons, or fmall ponds, would be 
effentially convenient in proper fituations 
where a fufficiency of Water could be ob- 
tained by the means before mentioned, to keep 
them properly furnifhed, 

Ornamental compartments of Water in 
pleafure-grounds are very defirable objects, 
as a great addition to the beauty, variety, and 
embeTlifhment of thefe dirtricls, when proper- 
ly difpofed, and contrafted with fome nearly- 
adjoining, detached clumps of plantation, and 
bounded with a proper expanfe of grafs ground, 
fpreading from the verge confiderably out- 
wards, and the extent of Water proportioned in 
fome degree to defigns of large compofition, 
or adapted to fmallcr, or according to the 
fituation of the place, and the fupply of Wa- 
ter that can be commodioufly obtained by the 
means before fuggefted, fufficient to continue 
the allotted' fpace always equally full to the 
requifitc height and extent. 

With regard to the proper fituation in a 
pleafure-ground, park, &c. in which to have 
any intended piece of Water, this confequent- 
ly'mufl either be in fome lower part, lei's or 
more, or where the mod eligibly convenient 
for the attainment of a fufficiency of Water 
at all times to fupply the extent of fpacc al- 
lotted for the intended purpofe, and for- the ad- 
vantage of having it more confpicuous to fight 
at fome moderate di (lance; 'generally in fome 
principal part difpofed in a confpicuous point 
of view, at fome convenient uiftancc from 
the main habitation,, as alia to (how agreea- 



bly from the principal lawns and Walks ex- / 
tending immediately from or contiguous to 
the faid manfion ; and with o'ccaiional inter- 
val views from other principal parts of the 
pleafure-ground, efpecially where the furface 
of Water is of fome confiderable dimenfions; 
but where unavoidably fmall, that is the lefs 
material in extenfive grounds, as it would not 
make any confpicuous appearance at a di- 
ftance. 

However, in general defigns, where any fpaces 
of Water, on a larger orfmaller fcale, are in- 
tended, they fhould always be difpofed ascon- 
fpicuoufly as convenient, in fome principal di- 
vifion ; either fometimes at or near the termina- 
tion of a fpacious open lawn, or occafionally 
in fome other fimilar open fpace; and fome- 
times difpofed more or lefs internally in fome 
central or other grand opening ; in all of which 
a noble expaiife of Water would have a fine 
effect ; and where the attainment of Water 
for that occalion is abundant, and the fitua- 
tion not too much limited, it might be extend- 
ed in a diverfified order in fome natural imi- 
tation, which, in large defigns particularly, 
fhould generally be adopted in preference to a 
perfectly formal regularity : but in fmaller 
gardens, the regular form may be more con- 
formably admiffible, cither circular in the 
manner of a bafon, or oblong in the order of 
a canal, &c. or even in thefe forms the Riff 
regularity may be broken, by varied curves 
in the margin. 

Refpefting, however, the general form 
and extent for any intended defign in. orna- 
mental compartments of Water, they, in re- 
gard to form, may either be of a regular fi- 
gure, as circular, oval, oblong, &c. or in a- 
varied natural imitation, in different moderate 
curves and bendings; and in dimenfions mav 
either be confiderably extenfive, or of mid', 
diing or fmall extent, conformably to the ge- 
neral plan of the garden, &c. and different 
fituations of the ground: for as no particular 
dimenfions can be nffigned, this mud depend 
on circum dances, both in regard to the nature 
of the fituation, and extent of the pro po fed 
(pace, eligible for that purpofe, and accord- 
ing to the fupply of Water attainable therein 
for the defired occafion, or as may he thought- 
expedient, cither confident with convenience, 
or the eligibility, more or lefs, of the particu- 
lar parts of the pleafure-ground, park, or the 
moll dclirably (i mated for adopting the deii-m 
with the grcatcd fuccefsful cifedf; ns fore- 
times, in extenfive defigns, an ornamental 
piece of Water forms an expanfe of one or 
two to feveral acres extent; and in others of 
more contracted or fmall plans, i.s fometimes 
not 
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.not half an acre, and in fome not. half that 
fpace ; and in all of which larger or fmall- 
cr deiigns, the form may l>c varied more or 
lefs accordingly ; fuch as when intended to 
have any compartment of Water formed in 
fome imitation of a natural order, the figure 
may be vaiied either in the roundifh fptead- 
ing, or oblong manner in gentle hendings. 
iwells and curves, of different forms and dt- 
nienfions ; or in fome fstuations may be form- 
ed in imitation of a nacural river, or lake, &c. 
in eafy varied windings: and the extreme ter- 
minations of which by a peculiarTweep round 
proje&ing fwells of ground, fumifhed with 
clumps of plantation, may feera to proceed in 
continuation in another direction : or in gar- 
dens where a natural ftream can be in- 
trtnluced, it will afford great opportunity in 
forming any particular or different deiigns in 
Water, fomctimes in the form of a gently 
winding tivuiet, or more copious river, or in 
fome particular iituations, fpread out in a 
wide expanfe of furface. 

Cafcades or Water-falls are alfo occafion- 
ally introduced in extenlive grounds where 
there is the advantage of a rivulet, by which 
a cafcadc may be formed either in one larger 
fall, or in two or three fmaller in fucceffion, 
having large rough ftoncs placed below to 
break tire "Water, and increafe the found of 
the torrent in its fall and paffage over them, 
in fome degree fimilar to that peculiar to na- 
tural cafcades. 

Fountains, fpouting Water from fome 
image, are fomctimes introduced in the centre 
of imall or moderate bafons, or other refer- 
voirsof Water in gardens, where a fupplving 
head of Water is conveniently lituatcd fuffi- 
cicmly high to raifc and throw the Water from 
the jet or fpout in a continued full ftrcam to 
fome coniiderahle height, which falling in 
the bafon or refcrvatory, keeps the Water 
thereof in motion, prevents flagnation, and 
is thereby rendered more beneficially whole- 
fomc fur keeping and breeding tilh of the 
gold and filver kind, &c. and the fpouting and 
fall of the Water conveys a refrefning idea in 
the heat of fummer. 

In the formation of the ground defigncd for 
compartments of Water, the earth muft be 
excavated as much as ncceffary to a proper 
depth, gradually Hoping from the verge to the 
middle, two or three to four or five Icct deep, 
not more ; but as fomctimes in low fituations, 
the. cli^i'ule place is naturally hollowed in 
fome degree more or lefs, as not to require a 
general excavation, or only in particular parts, 
and fome general regulations to the whole 
which in extenlive dcltgm., would be a con-' 



fidcrablc advantage j ohferving, however, in 
general, if the fides and bottom are of a fantly, 
gravelly, or ftony nature, or, abound in any 
loofe foil, and that there is not a conftant fup- 
plying ftream, it muft be well fecured with 
the application of a thick coat of wrought 
clay to retain the Water; or even if the ge- 
neral natural bottom is clayey,; it is feldom 
wholly effectual in every part to hold Water 
fufficiently well at all feafons, without the a- 
bove advantage of a conftant fupplying ftream ; 
and therefore in thefe deficiencies the addition 
of a proper ftratum of clay is commonly ne- 
ceffary, except as above faid, in fuch places 
where there is a copious natural flow of Wa- 
ter, in which probably no claying will be re- 
quired ; which will be a particular advantage 
in large defigns. 

However, where claying is necefiary, ge- 
nerally obferve, in the preparatory excavation, 
to allow for a proper depth and width of the 
additional coat of clay twelve or fifteen inches 
thick, and of feveral inches of gravel over 
this, to preferve the clay from being wafted 
bv the motion of the Water, and to keep the 
Water always clear, which otherwife would 
lie muddy from the nature of, the clay; and 
obferving, previous to the claying, generally 
to ram any loofe or uneven parts in the bot- 
tom or fides of the cavity, making the whole 
firm, even, and fmooth - then applying the 
clay, begin fir ft in the middle fpace, proceed- 
ing gradually outward, being careful that no 
ftones, (ticks, or other matter, get rrixed 
therewith to occafion fiffures or chafms for 
the Water to efcape ; laying it evenly, a fmall 
thick nefs at a time, and fpread it regularly, 
treading it with men's naked feet; and if dry 
weather call water on it occafionally, ramming 
it well from time to time with wooden ram- 
mers ; applying more clay by degrees, in the 
lame manner, to the proper thicknefs as a- 
hovc, giving attention that every part is well 
kneaded and rammed, not to leave the fmalleft 
vacancy ; for the Water is apt to efcape at 
the leaft cranny, and would occafion great 
trouble afterwards to find out the defective 
place; and thus continue the claying regularly 
each way from bottom to the top of the cir- 
cumference, finoothing the furface evenly ; 
and if dry weather cover it, as you proceed, 
either with mats or ftraw litter, or with the 
ncceffary ftratum of pebbly gravel, three to 
four or five inches thick, to preferve the clay 
from cracking, by the fun, air, and wind ; and 
when the whole is thus finiihcd, let in the 
Water as toon as poftible. 

Then proceed to regulate and level the top 
fuperlicies of the circumference or verge, ai.d 
7 the 
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the immediately adjoining ground,, forming if 
evenly from the Water edge in a.gradual re- 
gular expanfion to fome tolerable extent out- 
ward, without forming any ftiff* Hope imme- 
diately clofe to the Water, diftinft from the 
. furroundiiig fuperficies ; but if any is thought 
neceffary, whereby to admit of a more con- 
fpicuous view of the Water at a diftance,- ge- 
nerally form it in one continued gradual Hope 
from the margin evenly outward,; correfpon- 
dent with the general furrounding furface of 
the adjacent ground ; and then either lay the 
ground with grafs turf, efpecially along the 
margin, continued as far down as the Water 
will apparently ftand in general ; and the 
other part may either be alfo turfed, or if of 
very confiderahle extent, in which a fuffici- 
ency of turf may not be eafily attainable, may 
be town with grafs feed, or according as ei- 
ther fhall feera the moil convenient: or, in 
fome defigns, may have fome width of grafs 
next the Water, and then a fpace of gravel, 
either as a regular walk, or extended of any 
eligible width as may be thought expedient. 

In preparing for the formation of a body of 
Water, in fituations where the place intended 
is in any parts deficient, or too low in the 
boundary, either at the ends or fides, being 
lower than the general furface, or than the 
recjuifite height intended the .Water /hall ftand, 
this muft be ftrongly banked up accordingly 
to the required height, very fubftantially in 
thicknefs, efpecially where it happens to form 
a head at one end of a canal, &c. and have 
the whole faced inwardly with a flrong body 
of clay. 

WINTERA. 
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' ; Winters Bark, or Baftard Cinnamon. • -y, 
1 For the ftove, ,one fpecies ; a curioui aro- 
matic free : from South America,' very branchy 
all round the ftem ; garnifhed with oblong r ■ 
light-green leaves; and pentapetalous dode- 
candrous flowers in terminal umbels. 

Oafs and order, Dodecandria Monogyma. . 
CharaSers.] Calyx is bell-fliaped, tri- 
lobed, with the lobes roundifli and concave. 
Corolla, five oblong, feflile petals, longer 
than the calyx ; and a conical, pitcher-fhaped 
nectarium. Stamina, no filaments; but 
twelve or fixteen linear, diftant antherse, affix- 
ed to the outfide of the ne&arium. Pistil- 
lum, an oval germen, cylindric fiyle, with 
three obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, a 
roundifli, trilocular berry, with two heart- 
fliaped feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, which is wholly 
a fine aromatic. 

Wintera Canella, 

American Wintera.} Rifes with a thick 
woody ftem, branching on every fide, almoft 
the whole length, growing near twenty feet 
high ; haying a lightifh-coloured aromatic 
bark; oblong, obtufe, light-green leaves ; and 
red flowers, in umbellate clufters, at the ends 
of . the branches, fucceeded by roundifli ber- 
ries. 

This tree, being a native of the hof parts of 
America, muft always be kept in a ftove in 
this country, and in which it merits obferva- 
tion as a curious aromatic tree, to increafe 
the variety of the exotics in that department ; 
and fliould be planted in pots of light, mellow, 
loamy earth, and treated as other woody plants 
of the ftore collection. 
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Y ERAN THEMUM. Eternal flower. 
j?Sl This genus furniflies herbaceous, curi- 
ousflowerine annuals for the pleafure-ground, 
and ftirubby kinds for the green-houfe, grow- 
ing two or three to four or five feet high; 
gnrnifbed with fpear-fhaped and linear leaves 
m the different fpecies ; and compound flowers 
at the fides and ends of the branches, cora- 
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pofed of many dry rigid florets, collefled Into 
one general fcaly cup ; and being of a dry 
chaffy nature, are remarkable for retaining 
their colours and beauty many months after 
being gathered. 

Clais and order, Syngcnejta Polygamia Stt- 
pcrj9na. 

Charaliers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
7 S having 
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having ffie genrfrkl calyx compofefl' Of many 
long fpear-fhaped fcales. Corolla, com- 
pofed of many hermaphrodite florets in the 
difk, each confiding of one funnel-fhaped pe- 
tal, five-parted at top ; and tubular female 
florets in the radius, more flightly cut at the 
brim. Stamina, five very fhort filaments, 
and long cyh'ndric antherse. Pistillum, a 
Jhort gerrnen; filiform flyle, having a bifid 
ftignrta in the hermaphrodites, and in the fe- 
males two reflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none ; each floret fucceeded by an oblong, 
coronated feed, placed on a chaffy receptacle. 

The plants of this genus derive the name 
Eternal Flower from the grea£ durability of 
the flowers, which being gathered when fully 
blown, will retain their beauty maiiy months. 

There are many fpecies, but the" rrioft re- 
markable of which are the following eight 
forts, confifting of one hardy annual, and 
feven tender fhruhby kinds. 

Hardy annual hind. 

Comprifing the common Eternal Flower 
furnifhed with feveral varieties ; all hardy 
herbaceous, ornamental-flowering annuals. 

I. XERANTHEMU.\f/imiW/m. 

Annual Xeranthemum, or Common Eternal 
Flower.] Rii'es with an herbaceous, angular, 
dovyny, branching flalk, two or three feet 
high ; fpear-fliaped, fpreading, hoary, clofe- 
fittihg leaves ; and all the rtalks and blanches 
terminated by large flowers flngly, of differenr 
colours in the varieties, appearing in July, 
Auguft, and September, and arc very orna- 
mental, fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties are,] Large Whitc^flowered — 
Purple-flowered — Double White-flowered — 
Double Purple-flowered — Double Violcr>co- 
loured. 

The flowers of all thefc varieties are of the 
compound kind ; confifting of many fmail 
florets in one common calyx, together form- 
ing one large flower, which in all the forts is 
very ornamental, and in high crtimation for 
the Angularity of their durable beauty, even 
after being gathered ; for if gathered when 
fully blown in dry weather, with part of the 
Italic to each, ana hungup to dry in a fhady 
place, they will retain their refped'ive colours 
in full beauty all winter; and by placing the 
ftalks in glafles or pots, not with water, but 
/and to make them flick fart, and placed in 
any apartment of a houfe, they will appear 
very ornamental. 

They are all cafily propagated by feeds fown 
in the full ground, in autumn or fpring, or 
in both fcafons ; as the autumn-railed plants 
•will flower earlier and ftrongcrt, and the 
fpring plants will fuccccd them, and thereby 



cofitinuS ihe futceflSOn of flowers proportion- 
ably longer. 1 
Sow them for rxanfplffritaMon rt afiy bdd or' 
border of good light earth-, either 6'h the fur- 
face and raked in, or in drills half a'n inch ! 
deep, and five or fix inches afdnder ; and* 
when the plants are come up two or thfeer 
! inches high; thiri out a quantity of the fl-rong- 
eft, and prick them either in beds hi rows a 
foot afunder finalfy 'to remain, or in patches- 
'about the different borders to flower inaflenii 
blagewith other hardy annuals ; giving water 5 
as foon as planted, and repeated occafionally! 
in dry weather till they-havc taken good root, 
and they will require n6 far'ther care except, 
keeping them clean from weeds: 

- Orthe feeds may be fown in parches rh 'the 
different borders, in the places where fou in- 
tend the plants fliall 'flower. 

Shrubby Green-hdufe ftinds. 
Thefe are tender exotics from Africa, trail- 
ing and upright fhruhby plants, of three or 
four feet growth, elofely garnifhed with fmall 
fpcar-fhaped, linear and oval, hoary and fil- 
very leaves-; and large compound radiated fil- 
very and yellow flowers, of long continuance 
in beauty, even after being gathered. 

2. XeranthemuM rttortxim. 
Reflexed-leaved Eternal Flower. 7 ] Uncfer- 

fhrubby, trailing, flalks, garnifhed with re- 
curved, reflexed,- hoary-filvery leaves ; and at 
the axillas of the branches, flowers with 
white rays and yellow difks: 

3. Xeranthemum fpetiofljtmitm. 
Moft-fpeeimis Gulden Eternal Flower .] Rifes 

with an upright fhrubby ftcm, branching three 
or four feet high ; garnifhed with fpcar-fhaped, 
trincrvous, feflile leaves; and, at the termi- 
nation of the branches, large bright, golden- 
yellow flowers. 

4. Xeranthemum fefamoides. 
Sefamum-like Silvery Eternal Flower.] Up- 
right fhrubby flem and fleuder hoary branches, 
three or four feet high ; fmall, linear, adpreff- 
cd leaves, laid clofc to the branches, and the 
branches terminated by large, filvery-flow- 
ers. 

5. Xeranthemum veflitum. 
Veflite, Leafy-flowered Xeranthemum.] Up- 
right fhrubby flem, branching three or four 
fect high; Jincar-fpear-fhapcd, mucronatcd 
leaves ; and terminal, leafy, white flowers. 

6. Xe r a n t f i e M u m fulgidum. — Fulgid or 
Shining Eternal-Flower. 

7. X E R a n t h emi'M proliferum. 
Proliferous Eternal Flower.] Stirubby pro- 
liferous flalks ; granulous-roundifh, lightly 
imbricated leaves, and clofe-fitting flowers. 

8. Xeranthemum imbricatum. 
Imbricated 
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Imbricated Eternal Flower-"] Shrubby (talks, : 
oval-awl- fhaped, fmooth, imbricated leaves. 
. Of the above green-houfe, kinds pf Xeranr 
thctnum, the firft three or four fpecjes arc the : 
inoft noted ; they are all tender plants, rnoftly ; 
from Africa, near the Cape of ;Good Hope, 
requiring protection in this country in winter, 
from October or November till May or June; 
therefore muft be planted ,in pots, and have 
refidence among the green T h.Qufe . exotics, 
where they wilji form a very agreeable variety 
at all feafons, and a- pleafing fingularity in 
their flowers, which .appear cpnfpicuoufly a- 
bout July and Auguft, continuing long in 
beauty; but are not generally fucceeded by 
good ripe feeds in our gardens, for fowing ; 
fo that their propagation here is commonly. 
efFe&ed by cuttings of the young fhoots in 
fummer, planted in pots of light mould, wa-| 
tered and (haded from .the fun: or might be 
forwarded in a hot-bed, or covered clofe with 
a hand-glafs, to . expedite their emiffion of 
roots, and flipoting in a moderate top growth \ 
the fame feafon ; and in autumn may be tranf- 
planted fingly in pots, and afterwards manag- 
ed as other greeti-houfe plants .of the (hrubby 
kind. 

. X Y LOPHYLL A, Love Flower. 
„ .Comprehends two or three tender exotics 
for the ftove, from the hot parts of America 
andthe Weft- Indies: diftinguilh fome with 
four-angled branches, others round ; garaiftied 
with linear and. fpear-fhaped leaves, and ape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Trigyma. 

C/iaratlers.] Calyx, a fixrpavted coloured 
cup. Corolla no petals; but neaariums 
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compofed of fix glandules aflixed- to the ger- 
men. Stamina, five fhort filaments and fin 7 
gle anthera?. Pistilltjm, a roundifli germen, 
three fhort ftyles, crowned with lacerated 
ftigmas. . Peric.arpium, a roundifli , trilo- 
cular capfule ; feeds doubje. 
_The fpecies are, 

I. Xylophylla long'ifolia. 

Long-leaved Love Flower. ] Rifes with {pur- 
angled branches, garniflied with long linear 
leaves. 

•2. Xylophylla laufolia. 

Broad-leaved Love Flower.] Rifes with 
round branches, and broad fpear-fliaped 
leaves. 

3. Xylophylla falcata. 

Falcated Love Flower.'] Rifes with a woody 
ftem and branches, garniflied with linear-fpear- 
fhaped (hining leaves placed irregularly ; and 
at the upper part of the branches, flowers 
produced upon the edges of the leaves, very 
clofely placed. 

Thefe three exotics, natives originally of 
hot .countries, are introduced in our ftove col- 
lections for variety and curioiity; in which they 
muft always refide in winter, but may be 
placed, in their pots, in the full air in the mid- 
dle fummer months, in a flickered filuation, and 
removed to the ftove in September. 

They are propagated by feeds in pots placed 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up two or three inches in growth, prick them 
in feparate pots, and plunge them in the bark- 
bed: and afterwards managed as other ftove 
plants of a fimilar nature. 

Likcwife fome of them by ofF-fers, flips 
and cuttings, aflifted alfo by a'hot-bed. 
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XUCCA. 
Adam's Needle, 
his gepus confifts of flmibby fucculent 
.evergreens of America, both hardy and tender 
kinds, to diverfify the . pleufurc-ground and 
green-houfc collection, rifing with "upright, 
thick, woody ftems fcveral feet high, adorned 
at top with cluftcrs of very long, aloc-likc, 
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ftiff leaves, ending in long (harp fpines ; and 
at top, from among the leaves, long fpikes of 
bcll-fhapcd, fix-parted, liliaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Monogynia. 

Charafltrs.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopctalous, bcll-fhapcd, and divided into 
fix large oval fegmcnts. Stamina, fix very 
fliort reflcxed filaments, having fmall anthera;. 

7 S 2 Pistil- 
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Pistillum, an oval three-cornered gerraen 
longer than the (lamina ; no ftyle, but an ob- 
tufe three-furrowed ftigma. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, triangular, tririd, trivalved caplule 
of three cells, containing many feeds lying 
over one another iu a double feries. 

There are four fpecies of Yucca, all of 
which are of fingular growth ; they rifing 
■with erect ftems from two or three to fix or 
eight feet high, terminated by a large tuft of 
very long leaves, refembliug thole of the aloe, 
but'much narrower; have all durable ftems 
and evergreen leaves ; are natives of different 
parts of America, and two of them are mode- 
rately hardv to grow here in the full ground ; 
and the other two, being more tender, require 
flicker of a green-houfe in winter. 

Hardier kinds. 

1. Yucca Gloriofa. 

Common Adam's Needle.] Rifes with an 
eredt, ligneous, thick ftem, two or three feet 
high, having very long, narrow, ftiff, entire 
leaves, ending in' a long, (harp, black fpine, 
garoifhing the Item almoftto the bottom, and 
in a large tuft at lop ; and from the centre of 
the top leaves rifes a long branching peduncle, 
fuftaining a panicle of bell-lhaped white and 
purple flowers. 

2. Yucca filamentofa. 

Filamentous, or Thready Virginia Yucca.] 
Rifes with an upright, thick, ligneous ftem 
two or three feet high, adorned at top with a 
tuft of very long fpear-fhaped, ftiff, blunt- 
pointed, fawed, hlamentofe leaves, emitting 
long threads from the fides, hanging down- 
ward; and from the top of die ftem amidft the 
leaves an erect peduncle or flower-ftalk, feve- 
ral feet high, garnifhed with many large, 
white and purple ftriped leaves. 

Both thefe fpecies flower in Auguft and Sep- 
tember, and make an oraamentalappcarance, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 

Tiiey are natives of North America, the 
former that of Canada, and the latter of Vir- 
ginia, and are both tolerably hardy fo as after 
having a little occafional (helter whilft young, 
for two or three winters, they may be turned 
out into the open ground in a flickered fitua- 
tion in the fhrubbery ; though it is alfo proper 
to keep fomc always in pots, and treated as 
green-houfe plants, as a refcrve in cafe thofc 
in the open ground fliould be cut off in very 
fevere winters. 

Tender Kinds for the Green-houfe. 

5. Yucca afsi/olia. 

Alee-leaved Yucca.] Rifes with an erect, 



thick, flefliy ftem, eight or ten feet high, 
crowned with a large tuft of long, narrow*, 
ftiff, crenatcd, aloe-like leaves ending in fharp 
fpines; and from the centre of the crown of 
leaves comes out the flower-ftalk, branching 
pyramidally two or three feet high, having all 
the branches terminating in a fpikeot flowers, 
purple without and white within, appearing 
in Auguft and September. 
4. Yucca Draconis. 

Dragon Tree-leaved Yucca.] Rifes with an 
upright, thick, brown ftem, three feet high, 
crowned with long, narrow, ferrated leaves end- 
ing in fpines and nodding downward ; and in 
the centre of the leaves, arifes the flower-ftalk 
very branchy, with all the branches terminat- 
ing in fpikes of flefh-coloured flowers in Au* 
guft and September. 

All thefe four fpecies of Yucca being of 
Angularly curious growth, they are worthy 
of culture in every good collection, keeping 
fome of all the forts in pots, to move to ihel- 
ter of a green-houfe in winter ; as they will 
afford a confpicuous and entertaining variety 
in this collection ; and fome plants of the two 
hrft forts may alfo, after attaining a little 
ftrength and gradually hardened, be planted 
out in the full ground in fome dry warm fitu- 
ation, flickered by adjacent flirubs and trees, 
&c 

As all the forts are of a fucculent nature, 
they fliould always be planted in a light dry 
foil; if fomewhat fandy, the better. 

The propagation of all the forts is by off. 
fets and fuckers, from the root and head of 
the plants ; alfo by feed. 

By off-fets, occ. — Thefe may be detached 
almoft any time in fpring and fummer, and 
lay them in fome dry place for a few days, till 
the wounded part made by feparation from 
the plant is dried and healed over ; then plant 
them in pots of light fandy compoft, and place 
them in a fhady fituation till they have taken 
root. 

By Seed. — This is obtained from abroad, 
and fliould be fown in the fpring in pots of 
light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed, in 
which the plants will foon come up; and 
when they are two or three inches high, prick 
them fcparatcly in fmall pots of light fandy 
mould, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed to 
forward thc>r growth, a frilling them with 
moderate waterings and frefli air daily ; and 
harden them by degrees to the full air in June 
and July, to remain till October, then re- 
moved into the grccn-houfc. 

ZA- 
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ZAMIA. Dwarf Pinnated Palm. 
. Comprifes fome low fpecies of the Palm 
tribes of the Weft. Indies, fome of which are 
retained in our ftove collections for variety, 
particularly one fpecies, riling in robuft Hems 
only two or three feet high ; ornamented with 
frondofe pinnated leaves of many pair of ob 
long folioles ; and male and female flowers 
feparate on different plants, produced in a 
club-fhaped fpadix protruded from a fpatha, 
each floret of the fpadix having three petals, 
with proper (lamina in the males, and germen 
and ftyle in the females, fucceeded by many 
red berries. 

The principal fpecies in our garden is, 

1. Zamia pumUa. 

Dwarf Pinnated Pa!m with fawtd Leaves.] 
Leaves thick, fhort, rigid, and flightly fawed. 

The two following are alfo retained in fome 
of our ftoves. 

2. Zamia fp'wofa. — Thorny Dwarf Palm. 

3. Zamia integrifolia. — Entire- leaved Za- 
mia. 

They require a conflant refidence in the 
ftove, planted in pots of rich light earth, and 
managed according to the general culture of 
other fimilar exotics of that department. 

ZANTHOXYLUM. The Tooth-ach 
Tree. 

This genus comprehends two fpecies known 
in our gardens, one for the Ihrubbery, the 
other for the green houfe ; the former of 
which is the moil noted ; a hardy exotic, ori- 
ginally from North America ; the other from 
China ; both of moderate growth, ten or 
•twelve to fourteen feet high ; garnilhed with 
large pinnated and trifoliate leaves ; and dice- 
cous apetalous flowers, in terminal panicled 
fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diarcia Pcntandria. 

Characters.] Malejlawcr. Calyx, a pe- 
rianthium deeply cut into five oval coloured 
parts. Corolla, none. Stamina, five 
awl-lhapcd erect filaments, with didymouy. 
fulcatcd, roundtfh antheraj. Female flower. 
Calyx, as the male. Corolla, none Pis- 
tillum, a roundilh germen, an nwl-fhapcd. 
flyle, with an obtufe ffigma. Pkricarpium, 
un oblong capfulc, formed of two valves and 



one cell, containing a fingle fmooth roundffh 

feed. : 

The name of Tooth-ach Tree being ap- 
plied to this plant, arifes from the ufe made 
of the bark in cleanfmg the teeth, and pre- 
venting that troublefome diforder among the 
inhabitants of Canada. x 

The fpecies are, 

1. Zanthoxylum Clava Herculis. 

Canada Tooth-ach Tree, or Hercules' s Club.] 
.It grows to the height of twelve feet, with a 
rough bark armed with fhort fpines ; the 
leaves are winged, of a dark-green colour, 
growing irregularly on the branches ; each 
confifts of four or five pair of fpear-fhaped 
folioles, which are terminated by an odd one; 
the flowers come out from the end of the 
branches in loofe panicles; they being ape- 
talous have no great appearance, and are fuc- 
ceeded by unilocular capfules, containing the 
feeds. 

Variety.] The Afh -leaved Tooth-ach Tree, 
with oval-oblong folioles, and prickly mid- 
ribs. 

2. Zanthoxylum trifoliatum. 

Trifoliate Chinefe Tooth-ach Tree.] Rifes 
with a woody ftem, branching feveral feet 
high, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, corn- 
pofed of three egg-oval folioles. 

Of thefe two fpecies, the firft is the moft 
noted and generally known in our gardea 
plantations; the fecond is fometimes retained 
as a green-houfe plant, but will alfo fucceed 
in the open ground in a warm fituation : and 
both the forts are very eligible to arrange in 
the fhrubbery in affemblagc with other deci- 
duous kinds to increafe the variety ; generally 
allotting them a fheltered fituation and dry 
foil, where they will fucceed, and form an 
agreeable diverfity in their pinnated and tri r 
roliatc leaves; but it is alfo proper to keep 
fame of the Chinefe fort in pots to move un- 
■ier protection, in winter, of a green-houfe, or 
awning, &c. 

They are propagated by feeds and layers. 
Sow the feeds in the fpring, either in an caft 
border, or in pots placed in the morning fun 
all fummer, flickered in a frame in winter; 
and in fpring removed to the full air till Octo- 
ber, 
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her, giving proper waterings-all fummer ; and 
towards winter placed again under fhelter 
from froft till March; then the young plants 
may be potted feparately ; and thus continued 
for a year or two, and Iheltered in winter, 
then maybe tranfplamed into the fhrubbery. 

By layers of the young wood in autumn or 
fprirtg, they may alio be propagated. 

Likewife by cuttings in fpring or fummer, 
affifted by a hot- bed in which they will ftrike, 
then mould be inured to the full air; and 
they will form young plants for tranfplanting 
in autumn or fpring following. 

ZEA (Mays), Indian corn, or Turkey 
wheat. 

Confi.ls of a tall-growing, herbaceous, 
hardy annual to cultivate for variety in the 
borders and other compartments of the plea- 
iure-ground.&rc. ornamented with long pendu- 
lous leaves, and monoecious hufky flowers in 
long fpikes, at the fides and upper part of die 
ftalks; Tucceeded in the female flowers by 
many large, roundilh feeds, cloiely placed 
round an oblong receptacle, which are rhe 
com, the eatable part; though not ufed in this 
country for that occafion. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia TrianJiia. 

Characters.} Male and female flowers fe- 
paiate on die fame plant ; loofely dilpofed 
Calyx, a bivalve, two-flowered hulk. Co- 
rolla, two oblong valves, the outward one 
obtufe and bellied, and the interior bidented at 
top, and are inclofed in the calyx, with a 
very fhort, diphyllous ne&arium. Stamina, 
three capillary 'filaments in the males, with 
bind prifmatic antherse, opening at top ; the 
female flowers are clofely collected in a Jpike 
below the males on the fame plant; the calyx 
afmglc-flowered hulk, with two valves; with a 
corolla, aglumofc hulk, and four membraneous 
unequal valves. Pistillum, a very fmall 
germen, flender pendulous ftyle, and Gmplc 
ftigma. Pehicarpium, none; many com- 
prefltd, roundilh feeds, immcrfed in an oblong, 
thick five-angled receptacle, forming together a 
long, thick, clofe head of corn. i 

The fpecies is, ; 

Zea Mays. j 

Maju or Indian Corn.] Rife with a large, 
ftrong, herbaceous Hem, ten or twelve feet; 
high, gatnilhcd with long, broad, pendulous; 
leaves; male flowers, at the upper part of the: 
Jlalks in fpikes tight or ten inches long; and 
females arid ng at the axillns of the leaves be- 
low the males, in long, clofe, thick fpikes, co- 
vered with thin leaves ; and fuccccdcd by the 
numerous feeds placed round the long re- 
ceptacle in a compact order. 



Variety.'] Yellowifh- white feeds— Deep yel- 
low feeds — Purple-blue feeds. 

This plant is very much cultivated in Ame- 
rica and fouth of Europe for the feeds or corn, 
which being ground to meal, fcrve as food for 
the poorer inhabitants. 

But in this country the plant is raifed prin- 
cipally for curiolity and variety of its fingu- 
larly tall growth, fuperior to molt of our her- 
baceous plants; and in favourable feafons will 
produce ripe feeds in autumn. 

It is raifed from feed in the fpring, March or 
April, either in a dry warm iituation, where 
the plants are intended to remain : fowing 
them in patches, two or three feeds or more in 
each place, about an inch and half deep ; but 
when the plants arc up, leave generally but one 
of the ftrongeft; or to have the plants as for- 
ward as polfible to produce ripe feed~f pikes 
more effectually, fome may be fown in a hot- 
bed inMarch or beginning of April, and when 
the plants are three or tour inches high, majr 
be forwarded by pricking upon another hot- 
bed, either under a deep frame or an awning of 
hoop arches to cover with mats Qccafionally; 
aflowing them plenty of free air; and in May, 
they may be tranfplanted, with balls of earth 
about their roots, into the full ground in bor- 
ders, or fhrubbery clumps, &c. in a warm 
funny fttuation, and watered ; and that- if the 
fummer proves warm and dry. they will pro- 
duce perfect heads, and the feeds will ripen. 

As the plants run up faft in tali tlalks, it 
may be proper to fupport each with a tall neat 
ftakc, elpecially where expofed to the wind. 

ZINNIA. 

A genus of annual plants, cultivated for 
ornamenting the pleafure and flower gardens, 
growing with ereel ftalks, garnifhed with ob- 
long leaves, and producing radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su- 
perjlua. 

Charaftcrs.] Calyx, the general cup is 
oval, cylindric, and imbricated, with many 
blunt, upright, perliflent fcales. Corolla, 
compound and radiated, confifting of her- 
maphrodite florets, placed in the dilk, and 
female ones, which are ligulatcd, and form 
the rays. Stamina, of the hermaphrodites, 
are five fhort filaments, with cylindric tubu- 
lofc anthera;. Pistillum, an oblong arif- 
tatcd gcrmcn, with a flender femibifid ftyle, 
and two credt obtufe ftigmas; in the female 
flowers the gcrmcn is oblong and triquetrous, 
with a capdlary flyle, and two recurved 
(tij>mas. 1'ericarpium, the calyx contain- 
ing oblong lolitary feeds crowned with down, 
and placed on a paleaceous receptacle. 
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Of this genus there are two fpecies. 

1. Zinnia pauciflora. 
: Few-flowered Yellow Zinnia.'] The root of 
this plant is fibrous,- from which arHes the 
ftalk.to about three feet high ; it is woody be- 
low, and branches upwards, which are placed 
oppofite ; thefe are furnifhed with oblong 
leaves of a pleafing green colour - r the flowers 
terminate the ends-'of the brandies on long 
foot-ftalks ; they are of a yellow colour, which 
decays before the feeds are ripe. 

2. Ztnnia multiflora. 
Many-flowered Red Zinnia.] This plant is 

alfo annual; the ftalk rifes ere& with upright 
branches ; thefe arc channeled and hairy ; the 
leaves are oval, lanceolate, and placed op- 
pofite; the flowers come out at the extreme 
part of the branches; the florets of the difk are 
yellow, and thofe which form the rays are of 
a dufky red ; thefe continue till the feed is ripe, 
which is in autumn. 

Thefe plants being annual are propagated 
from the feeds, which fhould be fown on a 
.flight hot-bed; in March, and afterwards, 
when the plants arifing are a few inches high, 
they lhould be pricked out on another bed 
previoufly prepared to receive them ; here they 
may remain till the advance of fummer, when 
they may be taken up and tranfplanted in the 
borders of the pleafureor flower garden, where 
they will blow and complete their feeds for 
the next year. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM. 

Bean Caper. 

It furnilhes herbaceous and woody fuccu- 
lent exotics of Alia and Africa, cultivated 
here for variety in the pleai'ure ground and 
qrcen-houfe colle&ions : riling with erect 
{talks three or four feet high, adorned with 
oval, oblong, and fpear-lhaped, fleihy, fuccu- 
lent leaves, and pentapetalous flowers along 
the fides of the bl anches. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Monogynia. 

Charathn ] Calyx, Ave oval, obtufe, 
concave, ertd leaves. Corolla, five ob- 
tufe petals emarginated at top, and a ten- 
leaved cloi'cd ncdiarium, which includes she 
gcrmcn. Stamina, ten awHhaped fila- 
ments, and oblong incumbent anthcra:. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong germcn,' awl-fhapcd 
fiylc, crowned by a limple fligma. Peri- 
carpium, »" oval, pentagonous, quinquc- 
valvulous capfule of five cells, having many 
roundifli feeds. 

There are fcvcral fpecies; one is herbaceous 
and moderately hardy, with perennial roots 
and heibaceous annual ftalks; the others are 
of a woody durable growth, and tender, re- 
quiring fliclter of the green-houi'c in the win- 



! ter. The principal forts "in the- Edgliffi gar- 
dens are the following. 

i. Zygo?hyllijm J»%9, . 3 • V. 
(Fabago) — or Common Bean Gaper. ,} Hath 
a thick, flefliy, deeply ftriking, perennial root ; 
upright, round, fmooth, jointed, herbaceous, 
green ftalks, three or four feot high; garnifhed 
with oval, fmooth, flefhy, blnilh-green leaves, 
two-tJr three together on each petiole ; and 
reddifli flowers, by two or three together at 
the axillas of the ftalks, appearing in July, 
fucceeded by long- capfules, containing the 
feed, ripening in autumn. 

It is durable in root ; but the ftalks, being 
herbaceous, perifti every autumn ; is tolerably 
hardy, only requiring a little lhelter in winter 
when young, afterwards may be planted in the 
full ground in the borders, in any dry light 
foil, there finally to remain ; where they will 
abide many years by the root, and fend up 
ftalks, and "flower abundantly, and ripen feeds. 

As it is of a fucculent nature, it lhould have 
a dry rubbilhy foil. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in the 
fpring ; fome in a hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward, and fome on a warm border; and 
when the plants are come up about two 
inches high, plant fome out in fmall pots fe- 
parately, and plunged into a hot-bed to facili- 
tate their rooting, and forward their growth ; 
but harden them by degrees to the full air; 
others may be planted in a warm border to 
take their chance ; allowing thofe in the pots 
fhelter of a garden-frame in frofty weather, 
"and in fpring fome of them may be turned out 
into the full ground where they are to re- 
main. 

Tender Green-houfe Kinds. 
Thefe are moftly of a fhrubby nature,, 
durable in root, ftcm, and branches, garnilhed 
with fucculent leaves. 

2. ZYGOPHYLLUM fejlili folium. 
Scflile-leaved African Bean Caper.} Rifes. 
ith an upright woody Item, branching nu- 
merous and irregularly, three" or four feet high ; 
oval-fpear-lliaped, thick, fmooth, fucculent 
fcflile leaves, furrounding the branches by 
fours ; and yellow flowers on long flender 
footftalks at the fides of the branches, in fuc- 
ceflion great part of fummer. 

Varieties. ] Yell o w -H o wered — Sul ph u r-co- 
lourcd flowers — White-flowered — Copper- 
coloured, having moftly a reddifli or brown, 
fpot near the bale of each petal. 

3. Zygophyllum Aforgfana. 
Purflanc-leaved ^Ethiopian Bean Caper.] 

Rifes with a Ihrubby Hem, dividing and 
branching irregularly, three or four feet high ; 
oval, thick, obtufe, lucculent leaves, furround- 
ing 
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ing the branches by fours; and fulphur-co- 
loured flowers on longfoot-ftalks from the fides 
of the branches, appearing mod part of fummer. 
Fariety.] Flame-yellow-flowered. 

4. Zygophyllum jpinofum. 

Thorny Bean-Caper.'] Under-ihnibby (talks; 
clofe-fittmg leaves with linear acute folioles. 

5. Zygophyllum album. 

White Egyptian Bean CaperJ] With leaves 
foot-ftalked, and clubbed flefhy lobes. 

Thefe tender fpecies of Zygophyllum being 
natives of the warm parts of Atrica, they re- 
quire (belter of a green-houfe in this country 
in winter, planting them in pots of light fandy 
earth, as being fucculent, and manage them as 
other plants of fimilar quality. See Green 
House Plants. 

They are propagated eafily by cuttings and 
by feed. 

By Cuttings. — Thefe may be planted, any 
time in the fpring or fummer; if in fpring 
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about March or April, plant them in pots ; 
and if plunged in a hot-bed, and occafionally 
watered, they will quickly emit roots, and 
moot at "top; and if in the fummer months, 
plant them in a (hady place, or in pots placed 
in the made, giving frequent waterings, they 
will alfo take good root ; and in either method 
pot them off feparately towards autumn, in 
order to be moved into the green-houfe or 
glafs cafe, in October. 

By Seed.: — The" plants fometimes produce 
feeds in this country, or are procured from 
abroad by the feedfmen ; fow them in fpring 
in pots ot light earth, and plunge them in a 
hot-bed, where they will foon come up ; and 
when a litttle advanced in growth, prick them 
in feparate fmall pots, watered and plunged 
again in the hot-bed till well rooted, then 
hardened gradually to the full air in June and 
July, to remain till October, then placed in 
the green-houfe, &c. 
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OF. THE GENERA, 

WITH THEIR BOTANIC AND ENGLISH NAMES. 

Containing the Generic Botanic Names in the firft Column, and the Englifli Names in the Second, 
or fuch Names, either Botanic or Englifli, by which they are moft commonly received or known ; 
and as manv of the Genera have no Englifli Name, that of the Genus is repeated in the Englifh 
Column, intimating thereby, that it is the only generally known Name of fuch refpeftive Ge- 

In the fecond Index are contained the general Englifli, and other common Names of all the principal 
Plants, Trees, &c, in this Work, whether Species or Genera 

And in a third Table is a Lift of the botanic Titles and Defcriptions of the different Parts of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds, with their Clafles, Orders, and Charafters of the Genera and Species* 
explained in the general courfe of this Work ; and of the different Garden Diftri&s and Com- 
partments; various principal Materials requifite in gardening; with Garden Implements, . and 
Methods of performing the different Works. 
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A BROMA 
X\ Abrus 

Acanthus - 

Acer 

Achillea - 

Achras 

Achyranthes 

Aconitum 

Acorus 

A£hea 

Adanfonia 

Adenanthera 

Adiantum - 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

Alfchynomene 

jEfculus 

Agapanthus 

Agaricus - 

Agave 

Agrimonia 

Agroftcmma 

Ailanthus - 

Aitonia 

Ajuga 

Albuca 

Alccn 

Alchcmilla 

Aletris 

Allium 



n "Names. 



Ahroma. 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice 
C Acanthus, or Bear's 
\ Breech. 

Maple Tree. 

Milfoil, Yarrow, &c. 

Sapota Tree. 

Achyranthes. 
f Aconite, or Monk's 
"> Hood, &c. 

Sweet Rufh. 

Herb Chriftopher. 

^Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 

Baftard Flower-Fence. 

Maiden Hair. 

Flos Adonis, Bird's Eye. 

Hollow Root. 

Baftard SenTitive Plant. 

Hoife Chcfnut. 

African Lily. 

Mufhroom. 

American Aloe. 

Agrimony. 
( Campion, Rofe-Cam- 
l pion. 

AilanHiiis. 

Aitonia. 

Bugle. 

C Ballard Star of Hethlc- 
) hem. 

f Hollyhock, Rofe Mai- 
\ low. 

Lady's Mantle. 

Guinea Aloe. 

Garlic,Onion,Lcek,&c. 



Generic Names, Englijh or common Names. 



Aloe 

Alftrcemeria 

Althsea 

Alyffum 

Amaranfhus 



Amaryllis 

Ambrofia 
Amelius 
Amethyfta 
Amomum 
Amorpha - 

Amygdalus 

Amyris 

Anacardium 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Anaftatica 

Anchufa 

Andracline 

Andromeda 
Anemone - 
Anethum - 
Anthemis - 
Anthericum 
Antholvza 
Anthofpemnim 

Anthrllis - 

7 T 



African Aloe. 



Marfii-mallow. 

Alyflbn, Madwort. 
f Amaranth, or Flower- 
l Gentle. - 
f Lily Daffodil, including 
) GuernfeyLily, Bella- 
) donna, and Jacobaea 
( Lily, ^c. 

Ambrofia. 

Star Flower^ 

Amethyjla. 

Ginger. 

Baftard Indigo, 
f Almond Tree, Peach, 
\ &c. 

Sweet Wood. 

Cafhew-nut. 

Pimpernel. 

Stinking Bean -Trefoil. 

Rofe of Jericho. 

Buglofs. 

Bale Orpine, 
f Andromeda, or Marfh- 
[ ciftus. 

Anemone, Hepatica, &c. 

Dill, Fennel, &c. 

Chamomile, &c. 

Spider-wort. 

./Ethiopian Corn Flag. 

Amber Tire. 
( Kidney Vetch, Lady's 
J Finger Jupiter's Beard, 
[. S(C. 

Antirrhinum 



INDEX. 



Generic Names. Engtijh or 



Names, 



Antirrhinum 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquilegia 

Aralia 

Arbutus 

Arclotis 

Arduina 

Areca 

Argeruone 

Arillolochia 



Artocarpus 

Arum 

Arundo 

Afaruni 

Afclepias 

Afcyrum 

Afpalathus 

Afparagus 

Afphodelus 

After 



Aftragalus 

Aftrantia 
AthanaGa 
Atraphaxis 

Atripiex 
Atropa 
Aucuba 
Avicenoia 

Azalea 
B. 

Baccharis 

Banifteria 

Barleria 

Baieifa 

Bauhinia 

Begonia 

Beflis 

Bellonia 

Berberis 

Beta . 

Bctonica 

Betula 

Bignonia 

Wxa 

Blitom 

Bocconia 

Uonibax 

Bontia 



Snnp-Dragon, &c. 
Par/ley and Celery. 
Dog's Bane • 
Columbine. 

Berry-bearing Angelica. 
< Arbutus or Strawberry 
" I tree. 

Ar&aiis. 
f Baftord Lycium,or Cape 
I Buckthorn. 

Paufel-iiut Palm. 

Prickly Poppy. 

Birth- wort. 

Leopard's Bane, 
f Mugwort, Wormwood, 
. < SotithernwoodjTarra- 
t gon, Sec. 

Bread Fruit tree, 
c, Wake Uobin,or Cuc- 
} kow Pint. 

Reed. 

Afarabacca. 

Swallow -wort. 

St. PeterVwort. 

African Broom. 

Afparagus. 

Afphodel Lily. 

Starwort. 
( Milk Vetch, Goat's 
£ Thorn. 

Black Mafterwort. 

Athanafia. 

Atraphaxis. 
f Orach or Orache, Sea 
\ Purflane Tree, &c. 

Deadly Nightlhade. 

Aucuba. 

C American Upright Ho- 
X ney-fuckle. 



Generic Names, Englijh or amnion Names, 



Borage. 
Borbonia. 

Golden-rod Tree., 
f Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
I Broccoli, &c. 

Pine Apple or Ananas. 

Brewallia. 

Brim a. 

Brunsfelfia. 

Bryony. 

Macedonian Par/ley, 

Buchnera. 

Buddleja. 

Mountain Saffron. 

Ox-eye. 
f Hare's Ear, and Shrub* 
^ by /Ethiopian Hart- 
t wort. 

Flowering Rufh. 

Box Tree. 



Plougbman'sSpikenard. 

Banifleria. 

Barleria. 

Malabar Nightlhade. 

Mountain Ebony. 

Begonia. 

DailV, 

Btllonia, 

Berberry. 

Beet. 

Betony. 

Birch Tree, 
f Trumpet Flower, Ca- 
[ talpa, See. 

Anotta. 
C Blitc, or Strawberry- 
{ Spinach. 

j Boccof.ia, or Greater 
£ Trct-Cehmdine. 

Silk-coiton Tree. 
; Bontia, or Wild Olive 
| of Uarbadoes. 



Borbonia 
Bofea 

Braffica 

Bromelia 

Browatlia 

Brunia 

Brunsfelfia 

Bryonia 

Btjbon 

Buchnera - 
Buddleja 
Bulbocodium 
Buphthalmum 

Bupieurum 

Butomus 
Buxus 



Ca«fhis 

Calceolaria 
Calendula - 
Calla 
Caltha 
Callicarpa 
Calycanthus. 
Camellia 
Campanula 
Canarina 
Canella 



Cannabis 
Capparis 
Capficum - 
Cardamine 
Carduus 
Carica 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Camm 
Caryophyllus 

Caflinc 

Catananchc 

Catclbaea 

Ccanothus 

Cedreia 

Cclaflrus - 

Celofia 

Celfia 

Ccltis 

Centaurca 

Ccphatanthus 

Ccraflium 



C Foreign or Alpine Colt'* 
I Foot. 

f Melon Thiflle, Torch; 
■J Thirties and Creeping 
t Cereus, &c. 

Slipper-wort. 

Marigold, 

Ethiopian Arum. 

Marflj Marigold. 

Johnfonia. 

Carolina All-fpice. 

Japan Rofe. 

Campanula or BellFIo wer 
Canary Bell-Flower. 
Candle. 

Indian Flowering Reedv 

Hemp. - 

Caper. Bufh. 
y Capficum or Guinea. Pep* 
I Per. 

Ladv's Smock. 

Thiftle. 

Papaw Tree. 

Hornbeam Tree. 

Baflard Saffron. 

Caraway. 

Clove Tree. 

Wild Sena. 

Hottentot Cherry. 

Candy Lion's-foot* 

Lily Thorn. 

New Jerfcy Tea. 

Baflard Cedar. 

Celajhus or StafFTree,- 

Gock's-comb. 

Ctlfia. 

Lotc, or Nettle Tree, 
t Centaury, Bluc-bottle* 
I &c. 

Button Tree. 

Moufe-car Chickweed. 

Ceratonia. 



■VVt P M X. 



Colutea 
Comptonia 
Convallaria 

Convolvulus 

Conyza 
Copaifera - 
Cordia 
Coreopfis - 
Coriandrum 
Coriaria 
Cornus 
Cornutia 



Generic Names, Englifior- common "Names. 

ji CarobTree, or St.John' 
* 7 Bread. • 

J Judas Tree, or Arbor 
' .1 juda. 

Honey-wort. 
Baftard Jafmine. 
Dwarf Palm. 
X Wail-nower,.Stock, Gil- 
I . liflower, &c. 
C Celandine, Horned Pop. 
I py, &c. 

Gtelone. 
c Gpofe-foot, or Wild 
" I Orach. 

Snowberry Tree. 
Snow-drop Tree. 
Chironia, or Shrubby 

African Centaury. 
Chryfanthtmum, or Corn 

Marigold. 
Cocoa Plum. 
, Goldv-locks. 
( (Golden-leaf) — Star- 
1 Apple.. 

Golden Saxifrage. 
Succory or Endive. 
Jefuit's Bark. 
Sky Flower. 
Cijfus, or Rock Rofe. 
Fiddle-wood. 
I Citron Tree,Lemon and 
j Orange. 

Virgin's Bower. 
\ Cleome, or Baftard Muf- 
i tard. 
Clethra. 
Cliffortia. 
Clitoria. 

Clufia, or Balfam Tree. 
Cluytia. 
Widow-wail. 
Sea-fide Grape. 
J Spoon- wort, Scurvy- 
( grafs, Horfe-radiflj. 
Cocoa nut Tree. 
Coffee Tree. 
t Cokhicttm, or Meadow 
I Saffron. 
Bladder Sena. 
Comptonia. 
Lily of the Valley. 
C Convolvulus, Bind-weed, 
I or Bear-bind. 
Flea-bane. 

Balfam of Capivi Tree. 
Cordia or Sebeften. 
Tick-feedcd Sun-flower 
Coriander. 

Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 
Cornel Tree, or Corne- 
lian Cherry, &c. 
Cornutia, 



Ceratonla *' 
Cercis 
Cerinthe 
Ceftrum - 
Chamasrops 
Cheiranthus 

Chelidonium . 
Chelone 
Chenopodium 

Chiocoeca 
Chionanthus 
Chironia 



Chryfanthemum £ 

Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 

Chryrophyilum 

Chryfofplenium 
Cichorium 
Cinchona - 
Cineraria 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 
Citrus 
Clematis 
Cleome 
Clethra 
Cliffortia - 
Clitoria 
Clufia 
Cluytia 
Cneorum 
Coccoloba 

Cochlearia 

Cocos 
Coffea 



■Generic Names. Englijji or common Names. 



Jointed-podded.Colutea 
Bear's-ear Sanifcle. . . 

c Hazel-nut Treeund Fil- 

i bert, &c. 
Fan Palm. 

Cotyledon or Nayel-worf* 
Sea Cabbage, &c 
CrajTula, letter Orpine^ 
I Wild Service, and HaW- 
l thorn, &c. 
Garlic Pear. 
Baftard Hawk-weed. 
X Crefceutia, or Calabafli- 
\ Tree. 
AfphodelLUy. 
Samphire. 
Crocus or Saffron. 
Crotalaria. 
TailowTree, &c. 
Cucumber and Melon. 
Gourd and Pompion. 
Cunonia. 
Cyprefs Tree. 
Cyclamen, Sow-bread. 
Artichoke and Cardoo*. 
Hound's Tongue, 
Lady's Slipper. 
Cyrtanthus. - 
r Cytifus, or Bafe Tree 
1 Trefoil, and Labur- 
l num. 



"Coronilla - 
Cortola 

Corylus 

Corypha 
Cotyledon - 
Crambe 
CnuTula 
Crataegus - 

Cratasva 
Crepis 

Crefcentia * 

Crinum 
Crithmum 
Crocus 
Crotalaria - 
Croton 
Cucumis 
Cucurbita - 
Cunonia 
CuprefTus 
Cyclamen - -. 
Cynara 
Cynogloffum 
Cypripedium 
Cyrtanthus 

Cytifus 
D. 

Dais - 
Daphne 

Datura 

Daucus 
Delphinium 
Dentaria 



Digitalis 
Dionaea 

Diofma 

Diofpyros - 
Dirca 
Difandra 
Dodartia 

Dodecatheon 

Doronicum 
Dracaena 

Dracoccpllalum - 

Dracontium 
7 



Dais. 

t Spurge Laurel and Me- 
l zereon. 

C Thorn Apple or Stra- 
l monium. 

Carrot. 

Larkfpur. 

Tooth-wort Violet, 
r Pink and Carnation, 
1 Clove- Gilliflower, 
I and Sweet William. 
C White Dittany or Frax- 
l inella. 

Fox-glove. 

Venus's FIv Trap. 
| Diofma, or' African Spi- 

Indian date Plum. 

Leather-wood. 

Difandra 

Dodartia. 
( Meadia, or ^American 
I Cowflip. 

Leopard's Bane. 

Dragon Tree. 

(Dragon's-head, Molda- 
vian Balm, and Balm 
of Gilead. 
Dragons. 

Ebentu 



INDEX. 



Generic Names. EtigUJh or common Names. 



Ebenus 
Echinops - 
Ehretia 
Elseagnus - 
Eheocarpus 
Elephantopus 
Empetrum 
" Ephedra. 
Epigsa i 

Epilobium 

Epimedium 

Erica 

Erigeron 

Eriocephalus 

Erodlum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimura 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Euonymus 

Eupatorium 
Eugenia 

Euphorbia 

F. 

Fagara 

Fagus 

Ferraria 

Ferula 

Ficus 

Filices 

Fothergilla 

Fragaria 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria - 

Fuchlia 
Fumaria 
G. 

Galanthus 

Garcinia 

Gardenia 

Genifta 

Gentiana 

Geranium 

Geum 
Gladiolus 
Glcditfia - 
Globular ia 
Gloriola 
Gloxinia 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhua 



Ebony. 

Globe Thiftle, Sec. 
Ehretia. 

Oleafter or Wild Olive. 

Eletocarpus. 

Elephant's Foot. 

Black-berried Heath. 

Shrubby Horfe Tail. 

Trailing Arbutus. 
5 Willow-herb or French 
I Willow. 

Barren-wort. 

Heath.. 

Erigeron. 

Eriocephalus. 

Pentandrious Geranium 

Sea Holly or Eryngo. 

Hedge Muttard, &c. 

Coral Tree. 

Dog's Tooth Violet. 
| Euonymus, or Spindle 

Hemp Agrimony. 

Eugenia. 
f Euphorbia, Spurge, or 
< Burning thorny Plant, 
( &c. 

Fagara. 

Beech and Chelhut Tree 

Ferraria. 

Fennel Giant. 

Fig Tree. 

Ferns. 

Fothergilla. 

Strawberry. 

Afh Tree. 

{Fritillary, including 
Crown Imperial, and 
Perfian Lily. 
Fuck/ta. 
Fumatory. 

Snow-drop. 

Garcinia or Mangofian. 

Cape Jafminc. 

Jointed Dwarf Broom. 

Gentian andGentianclta. 
f Crrawi/worCrane'sBill, 
-? fee alfo Erodium and 
£ Pelargonium. 

Avcns or Herb Bennet. 

Gladiole or Sword Lily. 

Three-tliorned Acacia. 

Globular Blue Daify. 

Superb Lily. 

Ghxinia. 

i Knob-rooted Liquorice- 
vetch, or Carolina 
Kidney-bean Tree. 
Liquorice, 



Generic Names. Englijh or common Names. 



Gnaphalium 

Gomphrena 
Gordonia 
Gbrteria 
Gotfypium - 
Grewia 
Guaiacum 
Guettarda - 
Guilandina 
H. 

Hgemanthus 
Haematoxylum 

HaleCa 



Hamamelis 
Hedera 



Helianthus 
Heliconia - 
Helifteres - 
Heliotropium 
Helleborus 
Helonias 

Hcmerocallis 

Hermannia 
Hernandia 

Hefperis 

Hibifcus 

Hieracium 
Hippophx 
Hummus 
Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hydrangea 

Hydraftis - 

Hymenaia 

Hypericum 

Hyflbpus 

Jncquinia - 
Jafminum - 
Jatropha 
Iberis 

Ilex - 

Impaticns - 

Indigofera 

Ipomoca 

Iris - 

Itea - 
Iva 



- { 



• i 

• \ 
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\ Cudweed, Eternal-flow? 
\ er, or Everlaftiug. 

Globe Amaranthus. 

Loblolly-bay. ; 

Gorleria. 

Cotton Shrub. 

Gre-wia. 

Lignum-vitaj. 

Guettarda. 

Bonduc of Nickar Tree. 

Blood-flower. 
Blood -wood. 
| Halejia, or Carolina 
[ Show-drop Tree. 
[ African Fly Honey- 
j fuckle. 
Witch Hazel. 
Ivy Tree or Ivy. 
French Honeyfuckle,. 
&c. 

Sun-flower, including 

Jerufalem artichoke. 
Baftard Plantain.. 
Screw Tree. 
Heliotrope or Turnfoie. 
Hellebore"or Bear's Foot 
Helonias. 

Day Lily or Lily Afphb- 

Herntannia. 
Jack in a Box. 
Rocket, Dame's Violet, 
Sec. 

Syrian Mallow, or Al- 
thaea Frutex, Stc. 
Hawk-weed. 
Sea Buckthorn. 
Hop. 

Sand-box Tree. 
Hyacinth; 
Hydrangea. 
Yellow Root. 
Locuft Tree, &c. 
St. John's-wort. 
Hyrtop. 

Jacijuinia. 
jafminc Tree. 
Calfr.va or CafTada. 
Candy Tuft. 
Holly or Holly Tree, 
&c. 

Touch-me-not, and Bat- 
famine or Balfam. 
Indigo. 

Qiiamoclit or Scarlet 

Convolvulus. 
Irii, Flower-de-Lucc, or 

['"lag-flower. 
lira. 

Falfc Jcfult's Bark Tree. 

Juglar.s 



"I N D E- X. 



Generic Names. Englifi or ccmmon Names. 



Juglans 

Juniperus ; - 

Tufticia 
Ixia - 
Ixora 

' K. 
Kalmia 
Kaempferia 
Kiggdaria 

Lachenalia 
La&uca 
Lagerftrcemia 
Lantana. 

Lathyrus 

Lavendula 

Lavatera ' - 

Laurus 



Ledum 
Lepidium - 

Leucojum 

Ligufticum 

Liguftrinum 

Lilium 

Limodorum 

Linum 

Liquidamkar 

Liriodendron 

Lobelia 

Lonicera 

Lopezia 

Loranthus 

Lotus 

Lunaria * 

Lupinus 

Lychnis 

Lycium 
Lyfimachia 

Ly thrum 

M. 

Magnolia 

Mahcrnin 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Mammca 

Mnnj;ifcra 

Maranta 

Martynia 

Maflbnia 



Walnut Tree. 
J Juniper-Tree, Cedars, 
| and Savin.- 

MalabarNut. 

Ixia. 

Indian Wild Jafmine. 

- Kalmia. 
Galangale. 

Kiggelaria^ ; 

Lachenalia. 

Lettuce. 

Lagerftroemia.. 

- American Viburnum, 

f (Chickling Vetch) E 
{ verlafting Pea. 

- Lavender, 
f Lavatera, or Cretan and 

■" I Tree Mallow.- 

f Bay Tree : including 
Saffafras, and Cinna- 
mon Tree, &c. 
' Lawfifiia or Egyptian 

Privet. 
' Marfh Ciftus, or- Wild 

Rofemary. 
; (Dittander,) Garden 
; Crefs. 
Greater Snow Drop. 
Lovage. 
Privet. 
Lily. 

Ballard Hellebore. 
Lint or Fkx. 
Sweet Gum Tree. 
Tulip Tree. 
Cardinal Flower, &c. 
Honeyfuckle. 
Lopezia. 
Loranthus. 

3ird's Foot Trefoil, 
Winged Pea, &c. 
j Moon-wort, Satin Flow- 
\ er, or Honefty. 

- Lupine. 
( Lychnis, or Campion, 
\ &c. 

- Box Thorn. 

- Loofe-ftrifc. 

{Willow Herb, or Purple 
Loofc-lhife. 

C Magnolia, or Laurel- 
( leaved Tulip Tree, 
Mahtrnia. 

- Bnibadoes Cherry. 

- Mallow. 

- Mammcc Tree. 

- Mani»o Tree. 

- Indian Arrow-Root. 

- Martynia 
. Majhnia 



Generic Name:, Englifi or Common Names. 
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Matricaria 
Mauritia 

Medeola 

Medicago 
Melaftoma 
Melia" "■ - 
Meiianthus 
Melifla - - ■ 
Menefpermum 
Mentha 

Mefembry anthemu m 

Mefpilus - - ■ 
Mefua - - 
Michella - - - 

Mimofa - - - 



Maiden- 



Mimulus - - 

Mirabiiis 
Momordica 

Mon'arda 

Monfonia 
Morasa - - 
Morina 
Moras' 

Mufa 



Myrica 
Myrfine 
JMyrtus. 

N. 
Napaja 



Nepeta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 

Nigclla 

Nolana 
Nytfanthes 
iph.Ta 
N'vfla 

O. 
Ocymum 
Oenothera- 
Olca 

Ol.U-nlandia- 
Ononis 
Ophioxylon 

Ophrys 



- Fever-Few. 
( Ginkgo, 01 
\ -Hair Tree. 
( Climbing African- Afpa- 
\ " ragns. 

- Medick, &c. 

- 1 American Go.ofeberry. 

- Bead Tree. ; 

- Honey-Flower- 

- Balm. 

- Moon-Seed, 
f Mint, and Penny-Roy- 
/ al. 

Fig' Marigold, or Fi^ 
coides. 

- - Medlar, &c. 

- Indhn Rofe Chefnut. 

- Michella. 

J Mimofa, or Senfitive 
Plant, including Acsr- 

C Monkey-Flower, or A- 
\ merican Fox Glove. 

- Marvel of Peru. 

- Male-Baifam Apple, 
j" Ofwego Tea, or Lion's- 

" I Tail. 

- Monfonia.. 

- Moraa. 

- Morina. 

- Mulberry Tree; 
\ Plantain Tree, or Bana- 
} na. 

( MolTes, a- tribe ofinr- 
- perfeft Plants, of the 

( Clafs Cryptogamia. 

- Candle-Berry Myrtle. 

- African Box Tree. 

- Myrtle Tree, &c. 

f Napaa, or Virginia 
' I Mallow, 
t Narcffis, or Daffodil, 
I and Jonquil. 

- Nep, or Cat Mint. 

- Oleander, or Rofe Bay. 

- Tobacco Plant. 

C Nigclla, Fenuel-Flow- 
1 er, or Devil-in-a- 
/ Bufli. 

- Nolana. 

- Arabian Tafmine* 

- Water Lily. 

- Tupelo Tree. 

- Bafil or Bntilicnnu 
Tree Primrofe. 

- Olive Tree. 
- OUcnlana'ia. 

Ononis or Reft Harrowj 

- Ofhkxyhn. 
Twy-Blado, ot Bee Flow- 



Orchis 
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Generic Names, Engliji ^r common Names. 



Orchis 

Origanum 

Ormthogaluro 

Orobus 

Ofteofpermum 

Ofyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 
P. 

Pseonia 
Panax 

Pancratium 

Pandanus 

Papaver 

Parkinforsia 

Paflerina 

Paffiflora 

Paftinaca 



Pelargonium 



Penftemon 

Periploca 

Pettveria 

Petrea 

Pbafeolus 

Philadelphus 

Phillyrea 

Phlorais 

Phlox 

Phcenix 

Phylica 
Fhyllanthus 

Phyllis 

Phyfalis 
Phytolacca 
P'tnus 
Piper 

Pifcidia 

Pifonia 

Piftacln 

Pifum 
Flatanus 

Plinia 

Plumbago 

Plumcria 



- 1 Orr/it/,. (FoolV-Stoo.es). 
- Origany, or Marjoram. 

- Star of Bethlehem. 

- Bitter Vetch. . . 

C Hard-Seeded Chryfan- 
■| .theinum. - 

- Poet's Caffia, 

- African Rag-wort* 

. WoodSorrel. . 



Peony. 
Genfeng. 
C Pancratium Lily, nor 
\ Sea DafFodii. 
Screw Fine. 
Poppy. 
Parhinfonia. 
Sparrow-wort. 
Pafliou-Flower. 
Parfnep. 
f African Geranium ; 
comprifing all the 
principal fhrubby Ge- 
ranium kinds, for- 
■e\ meriy ranged under 
I that genus ; and feve- 
I ral of "the herbaceous 
j tribe. See alfo Erodi- 
L urn and Geranium. 

Baftard A fa rum. 
C Virgi nian or Virgin-Silk, 
I Climbing Dog's Bane. 
Guinea Hen Weed. 
Petrea. 

Kidney Bean. 
( Syringa, or Mock O- 
{ range. 
Phillyrea, Mock Privet. 
Pblomis, or Jerufalem 
Sage. 

Lychnidea, or Baftard 

Lychnis. 
Great Palm, or Date 

Tree. 
Baftard Alatermis. 

- Sea Side Laurel. 

- Baftard Hare's Ear. 

( Alkekengi, or Winter 
J Cherry. 

- American Niglitfhade. 

- Pine Tree, Fir, ice. 

- Pepper. 

( Pi/cidia, or Jamaica 
( Dog- wood Tree. 

- Fingrigo. 

t Piftachia Nut, or Tur- 
| pentine Tree. 

- Pea. 

■ PInne Tree. 

( Plinia, or Pedunculated 
| Myrtle. 
• Lead wort. 

■ Ked Jafmine. 



- \ 
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Generic Ntmt. EnglfrfremmmFamei. 



Poinciana - 

Polemoniuni . 

Polyantbes • 

Polygala 

Polygonum 

Populus . • 

Portlandia . 

Portulaca 

Portulacaria. 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

Prafium 

Primula 



Prinos 
Protea 

Prunus 

Pfidium 

Pforalea 

Ptelea _ # - 

Pulmonafia 

Punica 

Pyrus 

Q- 

Quercus 

R. 
Randia 

Ranunctilus 

Raphanus 

Rauvolfia 



Rheum 
Rhexia 
Khodiola 



Ribcs - 

Ricinus 
Rivinia 
Robinia 
Rondeletia 

Rofa - 

Rofmnrinui 
Royenia 
Rubia - 



• f 



;C Barbadoes Flower 
\ Fence. 

'Geek Valerian. 
•|C Tub.erofe t or Indian 
\ Tuberous Hyacinth; 
, Polygala, or Milk-wort. 
i Knot Grafs, Perficaria, 
1 *c . 

Poplar Tree. ' 
• Portlandia. , 
Purflane. 
Purflane Tree. 
Cinquefoil. 
Garden Burnet. 
Shrubby. Hedge Nettle. 
C Primrofe, including Po- 
lyanthus and Auri- 
cula. 
Winter Berry. 
. Silver Tree. 
( Plum Tree, including 
< Cherry, Apricot and 
C Laurel. 
- 1 GuavaTree. 
. PfitaUa. 
. Shrub Trefoil. 
. Lung* wort. 
. Pomegranate Tree. . 
5 Pear Tree: comprifing 
l alfo Apple and Quince.- 

Oak Tree : including 
alfo Cork Tree, &c. 

Randia. 

Ranunculus, Crow Foot, 



Radifli. 
. Rauvolfia. 
i Baftard Rocket : includ- 
». ing Mignonette. 
\ Buckthorn, compre- 
") bending Alaternus, 
t ice. J. 

- Rhubarb.r * 

- American' Soap-wort. 
. Rofe Root.. 

f Rhododendron, OX Dwarf 
\ Rofe Bay. 

{Sumach : comprifing 
Toxicodendron or Poi- 
fon Tree, &c. 
t Currant Tree; alfo 
\ Goofeberrv. 
. Palma-Chrift'i. 
Rivinia. 

- Falfc-Acacia. 
. Rondeletia. 

r Rofe, or Rofe-Trec ; 
| and Sweet Briar. 
. Rofemary. 

- African Blnddcr-Nut. 

- Madder. 

Rubus 
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Rubus 

Rudbeckia 
Rumex - 
Rtffcus - 
Ruta 



SalfoJa .. 

Salvia - - 

Sambucus 
Sanguiuana 
Saritolrna - 
Sapindus " - 
Sarracena 
Satureia 

Satyrium - 

Saxifraga - 
Scabiofa 



Schinus 
Schotia 
Scilla - . 

Scorpiurus 

Scorzonera 
Scrophularia ■ 
Scutellaria 

Sedura - • 

Selago - - 

Sempervivum 

Scnecio 
Serratula 
Sida - - 
Sideritis 
Sideroxylon 
Silciie - - 

Silphium - - 

Sinapis - - 
Sifymbrium - 
Sifyrinchium 

Slum - - 

Smilax - - 

Smymium 

Solatium - - 

Solidngo 
Sophora 



t Bramble-; and Rafpber> 
■t ry, &c. 

J Dwarf American Sun- 
£ Flower. 

- Dock, Sorrel, 8ta 
. Butcher's Broom, Stc. 

- Rue: 



Sugar-Cane, 
f Sallow, or Willow- 
f Tree. 
- Glafs-Wort. 

Sage; including Clary j 

Elder-Tree 

- Puccoon. 
. Lavender-Cotton. 

- Soap-berry Tree. 

- Side-faddle-Flower. 
Savory. 

f Satyrion, or Lizard- 

- ( Flower. 

Saxifrage. 

- Scabius or Scabious, 
r Shepherd's Needle, Gar- 
J den Chervil. 

- Indian Maftic Tree. 
Schotia. 

. Squill, or Sea Onion, 
f Caterpillar, or Catefpil- 
* I lar-Plant. 

- Scorzonera, Viper's Grafs 
. - Fig-wort. 

. Skull-cap. 

r Sedum, or Lefler Houfe- 
J leek, including Stone- 
( crop, &c. 

- Selago. 
C Greater or Common 

- 1 Houfe-leek; Tree 
I Sedum, &c. 

- Groundfel, &c. 

- Saw-wort. 
. Indian Mallow. 

- Iron-wort. 
Iron-wood. 

. Vifcous Campion. &c. 

f Ballard Chryfanthc- 

l mum. " 
. Muftard. 
. Water- crefs. 

- Bcrmudiana, 
f Water Parfnep; and 
j Skirrct. 

( Smilax, or Rough-Bind- 
| weed, Sec. 

- Alexanders. 

{Niglufliadc ; including 
ligK-plant, Love-ap 
pie and Potatoe, &c. 

- Golden Rod. 
Sophora, 



G'tnerieNamta. ' Englijh. or- eommia N£»ic;. 



f Service Tree ; . with 
l Mountain Aili. - 
'- Broom. 

- Spathelia. 

- Button-Weed., 

- Worm-Grafs. 

- Spinach 

- Spiraea-Fmtex, Sec. 

- Brafilian Plum, &c. 

- Stapelia.- 

- Bladder-Nut. 

- Thrift or Sea Pink. 
Steiuartia 
Stfeli/zia. 

f Storax or Sweet-Gun* 

I Tree - 

- Mahogany Tree. 

.: Comfrej', or Comphrey. 

- Lilac. 



Spartium - • 
'Spathelia , - ■ 
Spermacoce 
Spigelia - - 
Spinacia - - 
Spinea - - 
Spondias -■■ - 
Stapelia 
Staphyfcea 
Statice 

Stewartia - - 
Strelitzia - 

•Styrax - - - 

Swietenia - - 
Symphytum •- - 
Syringa. 

Tabernsemontana 

Tagetes . - 

Tamarindus 
Tamarix - - 
Tamus 

Tanacetum - - 
Tarchonanthus 
Taxus - - - 
Telephium - - 
Tetragonia 

Teucrium - - 

Thaliflnim 
Thea 

Theobroma 
Thuya - - 
Thymbra - - 
Thymus 

Tilia - - - 
Tiinis 

Toluifera - - 
Tournefortia 
Trachelium 
Tradefcantia 

Tragopogon - - 

Trichomanes 
Trifolium - - 
Trillium 

Trioptcris - - 
Triticum 
Triumfctta 
Trollius 



Trop: 
Tulbagia 
Tutipa 
Tuniera 
Tuiiilago 



hi in 



- , Tdherntemontana. 

f African and French; 
{ Marigold. 

- Tamarind Tree. 

- Tamarilk Tree. 

- Black Bryony. 

- Tanfey, &c. 

f Shrubby African Flea- 
l Bane. 

- Yew Tree. 

- True Orpine. 
Tetragonia. 

f Tree Germander; in- 
^ eluding Polium, and; 
£ Marum, &c. 

- Meadow Rue. 

- Tea Tree. 

- Chocolate-Nut Tree. 

- Arbor Vita;. 

- Mountain Hvflbp. 

- Thyme. ' 

- Lime Tree. 

- Tree Voikameria. 

- Balfam of Tolu Tree. 
Tournefortia. 

- Throat-wort. 

- Virginia Spider-wort. 

( Goat's-Beard ; including 
\ Salfafy, &:c. 

- Maiden-Hair Fern. 

- Trefoil, or Clover, 
f Herb True-Love 
\ Canada. 

- Triopterh. 

- Wheat. 

- Triumfctta. 

- Globe Ranunculus. 

f Indian Crefs or Naltur- 
\ tium. 

- Tuli agia. * 

- Tulip. 
Turnera. 

- Coh's Foot. 
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INDEX. 



Generic Names. Enghfi w cemrnrn Names. 



U. 
Ulex 
Ulmus 
Urena 
Urtica 

V. 

Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Verbena 

Verbefina 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

VLcia 
Vinca 
Viola - 



Furz, Gorfe, or Whins. 
Elm Tree. 
Indian Mallow. . 
Nettle. 

Whortle-Berry. 
Valerian. 
White Hellebore. 
Mullein. 
Vervain. 

Indian Hemp-Agrimony 
Fersnica, or Speedw ell. 
(Wayfaring Tree; in- 
cluding the Guelder 
Rofe, and Laumftinus. 
Vetch ; and Garden 

Bean. 
Periwinkle. 

Violet; including Pan- 
fey or Heart's Eafe. 



.. Generic Names. EnsUJh.er commm Names '. 

(cam ' - - Mifletoe. 

i Agnus Cuftus ; or Chtfte 
Tree. 



Vitex - - 
Vitis 

Volkameria 
W. 

Wackendorfia 
Winterana 
X. 

Xerantbemum 
Xylophylla 

Yucca 

Z. 
Zamia 

Zanthoxylum 
Zea - - 
Zinnia 

Zygophyllum 



- Vine. 

- Volkameria. 

. Wackendorfia. . 
C Winterana^ or Winter's 
" I Bark. 

- Eternal Flower. 

- Love Flower. 

. Adam's Needle. . 

. Dwarf Pennated Palm. 
. . Tooth- Ach Tree. 

C Mays, or Indian Corn, 
* \ or Turkey Wheat. 

. Zinnia. 

- Bean-Caper. 
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OP THE 



ENGLISH AND MOST COMMON NAMES OF THE PLANTS. 



Containing the general Englifh. Names, and fuch others, whether Englifh or Latin, as 
are the moil generally known and received, both of the Genera and of all the principal or 
moft remarkable Species, arranged in the flrft column ; and in the fecond are the names or titles 
of the Genera to which they refpeclively belong, and under which they are arranged in 
the foregoing work, according to the Linnse'an Syftem of Botany. 



Englift) Names. 

A BELE tree - - 
j£\_ Acacia 
Acacia, falfe 
Acacia, fcarlet - - 
Acacia, three-thorned 
Acajou .- - 
Aconite 

Aconite, winter - 
Adam's needle 
Adder's wort - - 
African marigold 
Agaric 
Agnus-caftus 
Agrimony 
Agrimony, hemp 



Botanic Namesi 

'Populus. 
Mime/a. 
Robinia. 
Robinia. 
Gkditfia. 
Anacardiuttt. 
Aconhum. 
Hellcborus. 
Tucca. 
Polygonum, 
Tagetes. 
Agaricus. 
Vitcx. 
Agrimonia. 
Eupatoriuttt. 



P/ylia 
Betula. 



Agrimony, Indian hemp Vcrltfii 
Alaternus - - Rbamnus. 
Alatermis, baftard 
Alder tree 

Alder, berry -bearing 
Alc-cofr, or coftmary 
Alexanders 
Alkekengi 
All-fpice 

All-fpice, Carolina 
Alligator pear 



Almond tree 
Aloe, American 
Aloe, African 
Altliren frutex 
Alyiron 
Amaranth 
Amnranthus, globe 
Amnranthus, tree 
Amber tree 
Amelanchlcr 



Rbamnus. 
Tar.acetum. 
Smyrniutu. 
Pbyfalis. 
Myrtus. 
Ctilycantbus. 
Lauras. 
Amygtlalus. 
Agave. 
J/oe. 

minus. 

Al^um. 

jimaranthus. 

Gompbrena. 

Amnranthus. 

Antbojptrmum, 

Mtfpilus. 



Englijb Names. _ 

Amellus of Virgil 
Amomum Plinii 
Ananas 
Ananas, wild 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Anemone 
Anemone, wood 
Angelica 

Angelica, berry-bearing 

Angelica tree 

Anotta 

Apple tree 

Apple, cuftard 

Apple, love 

Apple, mad 

Apple, male balfam 

Apple, pine 

Apple, foap 

Apple, ftar 

Apple, fweet 

Apple, thorn 

Apple, water 

Apricot tree 

Arbor vit;c 

Arbutus 

Arbutus, dwarf 

Arbutus, trailing 

Arrow-root 

Arfe-fmart 

Artichoke 

Artichoke, Jciufalem - 
Arum, African 
Afarnbacca 
Afh-tree 
Aflj. mountain 



• After. 

• Solanum. 

Bromilia. 

Bromtlia. 

Arbutus. 

Andromeda. 

Anemone. 

Anemone. 

Angelica. 

Aralia. 

Aralia. 

Bixa. 

Pyrus. 

Annona. 

Solanum. 

Solatium. 

Momcrdics, 

Bromella. 

Sapindus. 

Cbryfopbyllunt 

Annona 

Datura. 

Annona, 

Prunus, 

Thuya. 

Arbutus. 

Arbutus. 

Epigara. 

Maranta. 

Polygonum. 

Cvnara. 

Heliantbus, 

Calla. 

Afarum. 

Fraxinut. 

Sorbus. 
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EtsgVjb Names. 

Afh, poifon - - - 
Afparagus 

Afparagus, climbing 

African, 
Afpen tree 
Afphodel 
Afphodel, African 
Afphodel liiv 
Afphodel lily - 
Atamafco lily 
Avens 

Avogato pear 
Auricula 
Azarole 
B. 

Balm - ' 

Balm of Gilead 
Balm, Moldavian 
Balm of Gilead fir 
Balfam or Balfamine • 
Balfam apple, male 
Balfam of Toia 
Balfam tree 
Balfam tree 
Balfam of Gilead tree 
Balfam of Capivi tree 
Balfam of Mecca tree 
Balfamine, female 
Bamboo cane 
Banana tree 
Eane-berries 
Barba Jovis 
Bark, true Jefuit's 
Bark, falfe Jefuit's 
Bark, Winter's 
Barren won 
Bafe trefoil tree 
Bafil 

Batchelor's button 

Bay tree 

Bay, loblolly 

Bay, rofe 

Bay, dwarf rofe 

Bay plum 

Bead tree 

Bean, common 

Bean, kidney 

Bean tree, kidney 

Bean caper 

Bean trefoil, ftinking 

Bearberries 

Bearbind 

Bear's breech 

Bear's car 

Bear's ear, faniclc 

Bcar'i foot 

Beard, old-man's 

Beard, Jupiter's 

Bee flower 

Bee larkfpur 

Beech tree 

Beet 



Botanic Names. 

Rhus. 
Afparagus. 

| Medeola. 

Pobulus. 

Afphodths. 

Jntiwicum. 

Crinum. 

Himerecallis. 

Amaryllis. 

Laurus. 
Primula. 
Cratirgus. 

Melijfa. 

Bracocepbalum. 

Bracocepbalum. 

Pintts. 

Impcticns. 

Momordka. 

Toiuifera. 

Clufta. 

Pifiacia. 

Amyris. 

Ccfaftra. 

Amyris. 

Impatkns. 

Arundo. 

Mtt/a. 

Aciaa. 

Anthyllis. 

Cinchona. 

l<va. 

Wintera. 

Ep-medium. 

Cytifus. 

Ocymum. 

Lychnis. 

Laurus. 

Gordonia. 

Ntrium. 
■ Rhododendron 
. Pfidium. 
. Melia. 
. Vicia. 
. Pha/colus. 
. Glycine. 
. ZygopMlum. 

. Arbutus. 

. Convolvulus, 

. Acanthus* 

. Primula. 

. Crtufa. 

. HrlieboruS. 

. Clematis. 

. Anthyllis, 

. Ophrys. 

. Delphinium. 

. Fagui. 

. Beta. 



Englijh Names. 
Bell flower 

Bell flower, Canary - 
Bell flower, fteeple 
Bells, Canterbury 
Bells, hair 
Bell-pepper 
Belladonna lily 
Belvedere 
Benjamin tree 
Bennet, herb 
Berberry 
Bermudiana 
Betony 

Betony, Paul's 
Bilberry 
Bind-weed 
Bind-weed, rough 
Bind-weed, black 
Birch tree 
Bird cherry 
Bird-pepper 

Bird's foot, trefoil 
Bird's neft - " - 
.Bird's neft, purple 
Bird's fervice 
Birthwort 
Biftort 
Bitter vetch 
Biuer wort 
Blackberry 
Blackthorn 
Bladder-nut 

Bladder-nut, African - 

Bladder fena 

Bladder fena, jointed 

podded 
Blea-bcrry 
Blite 

Blood-flower 
Blood-wood 
Blood-wort 
Bloody-dock 
Bluebottle 
Bonduc tree 
Borecole 
Borage 
Bottle-flower 
Box tree 
Box tree, African 
Box-thorn 

Box-thorn, -Ethiopian 

Bramble 

Brank 

Brank urfine 
Bread-fruit tree 
Break -done 
Hriar, fweet 
Briar, wild 
Broccoli 
Broom 

Broom, African 



.Campanula. 
Canarina. 
Campanula. 
Campanula. 
Hyacinthus. 
Capficum. 
Amaryllis. 
Chcnopodium. 
Laurus. 
Geum. 
Be- ben's. 
Si/] rincbitiM. 
Betonica. 
Veronica. 
Fnccinium. 
Convolvulus, 
Snilax. 

Be.-ula. 

Prunus. 

Capficum. 

Adonis. 

Lotus. 

Ophrys. 

Orchis. 

Sorbus. 

Ariplochia. 

Polygonum. 

Orobus.' 

Gentiana. 

Prunus. ■ 
Stapbylaa. ' 
Roycna. 
Colutea* 



Coronilla. 



Blitum. 

Hamanthtts. 

Hamatoxyhm. 

Rumex. 

Rumex. 

Cenlaurea. 

Guilandina* 

Braffica. 

Borago. 

Centaurea. 

Buxus. 

Myrftne. 

Lycium. 

Celajlrus. 

Rnbus. 

Polygonum. 

Acanthus. 

Artocarpuu 

Saxif\aga» 

Rofa. 

Rofa. 

Brajica. 

Spmtiunt. 

Afpalalhuu 



Broom, 
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Englijb Names, 
Broom, dyer's 
Broom, dwarf 
Broom, Spahifli 
Broom, butcher's 
Bryony 

Bryony, black 

Buckthorn 

Buckthorn, fea 

Buckwheat 

Bugle 

Buglofs 

Bullace tree 

Burnet, garden 

Burning thorny plant 

Butcher's broom 

Butter burr 

Button tree 

Button weed 
C. 

Cabbage 

Cabbage, fea 

Cabbage, turnep 

Cabbage tree 
Cabbage tree 
Calabafh 
Calabalh tree 
Calamint 
Calamint, water 
Calves fn out 
Cam peachy wood 
Camphor tree 
Campion, rofe 
Campion 
Campion, vifcous 
Canary bell-flower 
Candle-berry myrtle • 
Candy lion's-foot 
Candy-tuft 
Candy-tuft tree 
Cane reed 
Cane, fugar 
Canterbury bells 
Caper bufli 
Caper, bean 
Caraway 

Caragana - , ■ 

Cardinal flower 

Cardoon 

Carnation 

Carnation, Spanifli 

Carnation tree 

Carob tree 

Carrot 

Carui 

Cafhew nut 

Caflhvn 

Caflia, poet's 

Caflidony 

Cafltoberry bufli 

Caialpa 

Catchlly 



Genifla. 
Genifta. 
Spartium. 
Rufcus. 
Bryonia. 
Tamus. 
Rbamnus. 
Hippopba. 
Polygonum. 
Ajuga. 
Ancbufa. 

Poterium. 
Euphorbia. 
Ru/cus. 



Ccpbalanthus. 
Spcrmacoce. 



Arcca. 

Cacalia. 

Cucurbita. 

Crefccntia. 

M'tlija. 

Mentha. 

Antirrhinum. 

H<ematoxylum. 

Agrojiemma. 

Lychnis. 

S'tlene. 

Canarina. 

Myrica. 

Catanancbci 

Iberis. 

fberis. 

Arundo. 

Saccbarum. 

Campanula. 

Capparis. 

Zygopbyllum. 

Carum. 

Robinia. 

Lobelia. 

Cynara. 

Dianthus. 

Poinaiana. 

Cacalia'. 

Ceratonia, 

Daucus. 

Carum. 

Anacardiitm. 

Jatrflpba. 

Qlyns. 

GnapluiHum. 

Big'ifiHta. 
Lychnis. 



EngHJI; Karnes. 
Catchfly, Lobel's 
Catchfly, German 
Caterpillar plant 
Caterpillar trefoil 
Cat-mint 
Cauliflower 
Cedar 

Cedar of Jamaica, baftard Theobroma. 
Cedar, Bermudas Junipcrus, 
Cedar, red 
Cedar, Goa 
Cedar, white 
Cedar of Libanus 



Sihfie. 
Lychnis. 
■Scorpiurur. 
Medkago, 
Nepeta. 
BraJJica. 
Junipcrus. 



Cedar, deciduous 
Celandine 
Celandine, tree 
Celeriac 
Celery 
Centaury 
Cereus 

Cereus, creeping 



Citpicjfus. 
Junipcrus. 
Cuprejfus. 
Pinus. 

Chelidonivm 
Bocconia. 
Apium. 
Apium. 
Centaurea. 
CaHus. 
CaSlus. 



Cereus, night-flowering Cattus. 

Chamomile - - Anthcmis. 

Chardon (cardoon) - Cynara. 

Chafte tree - - Vitex. 

Cherry tree . - - Prutms 

Cherry, Barbadoes - Malpighla. 

Cherry, bird - Prunus. 

Cherry, cornelian - Cornus. 

Cherry, dwarf - Loniccra. 

Cherry, double-bloflbm Prunus. 

Cherry, Hottentot - £ajjint. 
Cherry, perfumed 
Cherry laurel 



Cherry, weeping 
Cherry, winter 
Cherry, winter 
Cherry plum 
Chervil, garden 



Prunus. 
Prunus. 
Prunus. 
Phyfalis. 
Solatium. 
Prunus. 
Scandix. 



Chervil, great perennial Scandix, 
Chefnut-tree - " 

Chefnut, horfe 
Chefnut, Indian rofe - 
China-after 
China root 
China rofe 
Chinquapin 
Chocolate nut 
Chriftmas rofe 
Chriftopher, herb 
Chrift's thorn 
Chryfantbemum 
Chryfanthemum, baftard 
Chryfanthcmum, hard- | 



frcded 
Ciboulcs 
Cicely, fwect 
Cinnamon tree 
Cinnamon, baftard 
Cinquefoil 
Cinquofoil, iJirub 
7 U z 



-J 



Fag* 
JEfcuhs. 
Mtfua. 
After. . 
Smilax. 
Hibifcus. 
Fagus. 
Tbcobroma. 
Hellelorus. 
Atl«a. 
Rbamnus. 
Cbtyfantbfmttm. 
Silphium. 
ifteofpcrmum. 
' Allium. 

Winttra. 
Votentilla. 
Ptteiitilla. 
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Ciftus (Uock-rofe) 
Ciftus, marlb. 
Ciftus, leffer marfli 
Citron tree 
Citrul 
Cives 
Clary 
Climber 
Climber 
Cloud-berry 
Clove gillinower 
Clove tree 
Clover 
Cob-nut 
CockVcomb 
Cock's-fpur thorn 
Cocoa-nut tree 
Cocoa plum 
Codlin tree 
Coffee tree 

Colchicum, or meadow 1 
faffron - - j 
Cole feed 
Colewort 
Colewort, fea 
Colt's-foot 
Colt's-foot, Alpine 
Columbine 
Columbine, feathered 
Colutea, jointed-podded 
Comfrey 
Conval lily 
Convolvulus 
Convolvulus, fcarlet - 
Coral-tree 
Coriander » - 
Cork tree 
Corn, Indian 
Corn-flag 
Corn-marigold 
Corn-rofe 
Corn-fallad 
Corn- bottle 
Cornel tree 
Cornelian cherry 
Coftmary 
Cotton 

Cotton, lavender 
Cotton tree, filk 
Courbnril 
Cowflip 

Cowflip, American 
Crah-trec 
Crab, Siberian 
Cranberries 
Crane'* bill 

Crane's bill pentendrous 
Crane's bill, fhnibby 

African 
Creeper, Virginian 
Crcfs, garden 
Crefs, Indian 
Crcfs, water 



Ledum. 
Andromeda. 
■Citrus. 
Cueurbita. 
Allium. 
Salvia. 
Clematis. 
Smllax. 
Rubus. 
Dianthtts. 
Carvopbylluu 
Trifolium. 
Corylus. 
Celofta. 
Cratagus. 
Cocos. 

Chryfobalanus. 
Pyrus. 
Cofea. 

Cokhkum. 

Brajjica. 
BraJJica. 
Crambe. 
Tujilago. 
-Cacalia. 
Aquilegla. 
Tbaliatunt. 
Coronllla. 
- Symphytum. 
Co/ivallarla. 
Convolvulus. 
Ipomcea. 
Erytbrlna. 
Corlandrum. 
Qucrcus. 
Zea. 

Gladiolus. 
Chryfantbemum. 
Papaver. 
Valeriana. 
Centaur ta. 
Comus. 
Cornui. 
Tanacituin, 
Gofypjum. 
Saritolitia. 
Bomhax. 
Hymen*,,. 
Primula. 
Dodecatbton. 

Vacciiuum, 

Er odium. 
Pilnrgoiiiuiii. 

Utdera, 
Ltp'idium. 
Tropaolum. 
Sifymbrium. 

0 



Ettgli/b Names, 

Crocus, fpring. 
Crocus, autumn 
Crocus, faffron 
Crofs-wort 
Crowberries 
Crowfoot 
Crown imperial 
Cuckow-flower 
Cuckow-pint 
Cucumber 
Cucumber, fpirting 
Cudweed 
Currant tree 
Cufliion, lady's 
Cuftard apple 
Cyprefstree 
Cyprefs, fummer 
D. 

Daffodil 

Daffodil, lily . - 
Daffodil, lily 
Daffodil, fea - 
Dahoon holly 
Daify 

Daify, blue 
Daify, globe 
Daify, ox-eye 
Daify, Michaelmas 
Dame's violet 
Damfon tree, common 
Damfon tree 
Date tree 
Date plum, India 
Day lily 

Deadly nightfbade 
Devil in a bum 
Devil's bit 
Dewberry bufh 
Dill 

Diftaff thittle 
Dittany 
Dittany, white 
Dock 

Dock, bloody 
Dog's-bane 
Dog's-bane 
Dog-berry 
Dog's-ftoncs 
Dog's-tooth, viole 
Do^-rofe 
Dog-wood 
Dog-wood, Jan 
Dragons 
Dragons 
Dragon's head 
Dragon tree 
Dragon, fnap 
Dropwort 
Dyer's broom 
Dyer's weed 
Dyer's weed 

E. 
Ebony 



Crocus. 
Crocus. 

- Crocus. 
Valantia. 

- Empetrum. 
Ranunculus. 
Fritillarla. 
Cardamine. 
Arum.- 
Cucumls. 
Momordlca. 
Gnapballum. 
Ribcs. 
Saxlfraga. 
Annona. 

■ Cuprejus. 
Cbenopodium. 

Narciffus. 
-Amaryllis. 

Pancratium. 

■Pancratium. 

■Ilex. 

■Bcllis. 

-Glolularia. 

Globulariat 
■Cbryfantbemum* 

-He/ptris. 

Prunus. 

Cbryfopbyllunti 

Pbcenix. 

Diojyros. 

Hemerocallis^ 

Atropa. 

■Ni^lla. 

Scablofa. 

■Rubus.. 

Anrtbum. 

Cartbamus.. 

Origanum., 

Dihamnus. 

Rumex. 

■Rumex. 

Ajlltpias. 

Apocytmm. 

Comus. 

Orcbis.. 

Erytbronlum. 

Re/a. 

Comus. 

Erylbriua. 

Arum. 

Dracontium. 

Dracoctpbalum,. 

Dracena. 

Antirrhinum. 

Splrtra. 

Gtnijla. 

Gm'ijla. 

Rt/eda. 



Ebony*. 



I N D E Xj 



EngUJb Names. 

Ebony, mountain 

Ebony, falfe 

Egg-plant 

Eglantine 

Elder tree 

Elder, dwarf 

Elder, marfh 

Elemi tree, giim 

Elemi, gum 

Elephant's foot 

Elm tree 

Endive 

Eryngo 

Efhalot 

Eternal flower 

Eternal flower . - 
Eternal flower 
Evergreen oak 
Everlafting flower 
Everlafting flower 
Everlafting flower 
Euonymus - 
Euonymus, baftard 
Euonymus, climbing 

Paufel nut 
Feather, prince's 
Feathered columbine 
Felwort - ' - 

Fennel 
Fennel, fea 
Fennel flower 
Fennel-giant 

Feverfew - ' - 

Ficoides 

Fiddle wood 

Fig tree 

Fig, Indian 

Fig, cochineal 

Fig marigold 

Figwort 

Filbert tree 

Filipendula 

Fingrigo 

Finochio 

Fir tree 

Flag, or flag flower 
Flag, corn 
Flag, fwcet-fcented 
Flax- 
Flax, toad 
Fleabane 

Flcabanc, flirubby African 
Flower gentle 
Flower of an hour 
Flower dc luce 
Flower fence, Bnrbmloes 
Flower fence, falfe 
Fly honeyfuckle 
Fly honcylucklc, African 
Fly trap, Venus' 
Fool's parflcy 
Fool's Hones 



Botanic Nan 



• Poinciana. 
Solatium. 

■ Rofa. 
Sambucus. 

■ Sambucus. 
Viburnum. 

■ Piftacia. 
Amyris. 
Elepbantopus. 
Vlmus. . 
Clchorium. 
Eryngium. 
Allium. 

" Xcranthemum', 
Gnaphalium. 
Gomphrena. 
Sfuercus. 
Gnaphalium. 
Xeranthemum. 
Gomphrena. 
Euonymus. 
Cclqftrus. 
Cclaftrus. 

Arcca. 

Amaranthus. 

Tbaliarum.. 

Gentiana. 

Anethum. 

Crithmum* 

Ngrlla. 

Ferula. 

Matricaria. 

Mcfemlryanthemum. 

Citharcxylutu. 

Ficus* 

Cafius* 

Catluu 

Mefcmbryanthetnum. 

Scropbularia. 

Corylus. 

Sftinea. 

Pijimia. 

Anethum. 

Pinus. 

Iris. 

Gladiolus- 

Acorus. 

Linnm. 

Antirrhinum. 

Conyza. 

Tarchonanthus. 

Amaranthus. 

Hibijlus. 

Iris. 

Poinciana. 

Athnanthcra* 

L enictra. 

Halitria. 

Diona-a. 

Auhuja. 

Orchis. 



Englifh Names* 

Four o'clock flower 
Fox glove 
Fox glove, falfe 
Frankincenfe tree 
Frankincenfe, Jew's 
Fraxinella 

French, or kidney bean 
French honeyfuckle 
French marigold 
French willow 
Friar's cowl - 
Fringe tree 
Fritillary ■ - 
Fritillary, crafla minor ■ 
Fritillary-crafla major 
Fumatory 
Furze 
G. 

Gale, or fweet willow 
Galangale 
Galangale . - 
Galbanutn 
Garlick 
Garlick pear 



,, Botanic Names* 

Miralilis. 
Digitalis. - 
M'fnulus. ';ft 

Styrax. 

Ditfamnus. 

Phafeolus. 

Hedyfarum. 

Tagetes. 

Epilobium. 

Arum. 

Cbionantbus* 

Fri/illarla. 

Stapelia. 



Myrica. 
Kampferi 



Bubon. 
Allium- 
Cratava.. 



Gelder rofe-fee Guelder 1 jr lhurnK ^ 



rofe 
Gentian 
Gentianella 
Genfeng 
Gentle, flower 
Germander 
Germander, tree 
Germander, water 
Gilead, balm of 
Gi Hi flower 
Gilliflower, clove 
Gilliflovver, queen's 
Gilliflower, ftock 
Ginger 
Ginkgo 
Gladiole 
Gladiole, water 
Gladwin, ftinking 
Glaftonbury thorn 
Glafs-wort 
Globe amaranthus 
Globe daify 
Globe ranunculus 
Globe thiftle 
Goat's beard 
Goat's thorn 
Golden moufe-ear 
Golden rod 
Golden rod tree 
Golden faxifragc 
Goldy locks 
Goldy locks 
Good Henry 
Goofebcrry tree 



- Gentiana. 

- Gentiana. 

- Panax. 

- Amarantbxs. 

- Tcucrium. 

- Tcucrium. 

- Tcucrium. '. 

. Dracocepbalum. 

- Dianibus. 

- Bianthus. 

- Hc/pcris. 

■ Ckrirantkns.. 

■ Amomum. 
Mauritia. 
Gladiolus. 
Butomus. 
Iris. 

Crataegus. 

Saifola. 

Gompbrtna.. 

Globularia.. 

Trollius. 

Ecbinops.. 

Tragopogon. 

AJra*alus.. 

Hieracium. 

Solidago. 

Bofca. 

Cbryjyplenium.. 
Lhryfocoma. 
Gnaphalium. 
Cbcnopodium., 
Ribcs. 



Goofebcrry, American - MtlajUma, 
Goofeberry of the Americans Cailus. 
Goofebcrry, Barbadoes - Caflus. 
Gorfc i - - - Ulcx. 



INDEX, 



Gourd 

•Gourd, ./Ethiopian four 
Gourd tree, Indian 
Grain, fcarlet 
Grains of raradife 
Grape tree 
Grspe, fea-fide 
Grape, hyacinth 
Greek valerian 
Grim the collier 
Groundfel 
Groundfel tree 
Guava 

Guava, French 
Guelder Rofe 
GuelderRofe, currant-lea 
Guelder Rofe, Virginia 
Guernfey lily 
Gum anime 
Gum elemi 
Gum eiemi tree 
Gum, fweet 
Gum tragacanth 
Gum arable 
Gum galbanum 



voVrtS.v Names. 

, Cuwb/ta. 
< /JJjtifania, 
• Oe/Wntsa, 

: 

- Hiis. 

. Coccolokt. 
Hyacintbus. 
Pahifioniuin. 

- Htracium. 

- Specie. 

- Baccharii. 

- PjLUavt. 

- Cat*. 

- Viburnum. 
,'ed Spinet. 

- Spinea. 

- Amaryllis. 

- Hymen&a. 

- Amvris. 

- Pifiacia. 

- Liquidatnhir. 

- Aftragalxs. 
Mi mo/a. 

- Bubon. 



Hare bells 
Hare's ear 
Hare's ear, baftard 
Hart wort, flirubby iEthi- \ 
opian - 3 

Hawk weed 
Hawk weed, baftard 
Hawthorn 

Hawthorn, black American 

Hay, Burgundy 

Hazel-nut tree 

Hazel, witch 

Heart's eafe 

Heath 

Heath, mountain 
Heath, African 
Heath, berry- bearing 
Heath, black-berried 
Heath pea 
Hedgehog trefoil 
Hedgehog thifile 
Hedgehog holly 
Hedge nettle, flirubby 
Heliotrope 
Hellebore - , 

Hellebore, black 
Hellebore, white 
Helmet flower 
Hemp 

Hemp agrimony 

Hen-wced, Guinea 

Hep nee 

Hep.t! a 

Hi. <> Bennet 

H'-r'i v.'nii'to-.iher 

Kr. '.»«•' s ru -e 

Hrr'-'-itk 

Hcib i'aris, of Cyiada - 



Hyacintbus. 

Buphuruxi. 

Phyllis. 

Bupkurtm. 

Hieracium. 

C'epis. 

Cratagus. 

Piburnum. 

Medicago. 

Carylus. 

Hamamclis. 

Viola. 

Erica. 

Saxifrage. 

Pbflica. 

Empetrum. 

Emptirum. 

Ofobui. 

Mtdkago. 

Caflus. 

Ilex. 

Prafum. 
H ii oi> ovum. 
f/clUtiorut. 
UelU'iorui. 
Veratrum. 

Cannabis. 

Enpatorium. 

Petiveria. 

2L, 

Gciim. 

AH<ta> 

Ruta. 

Sittureia. 

Trillium, 



EngUJk Names, 

Herb two pence 
Herb, willow 
Herb, willow 
Herb, willow 
Hercules' club 
Hermodafh'le 
Hiccory nut tree 
Hind berry 
Hollow root 
Holly tree 
Hollv, knee 
Hollv, fea 
Hollyhock 
Honefty 
Honey flower 
Honey locu ft 
Honevfuckle 
Honevfuckle, African fly 
Honevfuckle, American 

upright 
Honeyfuckie, French 
Honev wort 
Hop * - 
Hornbeam tree 
Horned poppy 
Horns 

Horfe-chefnuttree 
Horfe radifh 
Horfe-tail, flirubby 
Horfe-tongue 
Hottentot cherry 
Hound's tongue 
Houfe-leek 
Houfe-leek, lefler 
Humble plant 
Humming bird tree 
Hyacinth 

Hyacinth, African blue 
Hyacinth, lily 
Hyacinth, pcruvian 
Hyacinth, ftarry 
Hypericum frutex 
Hyflbp 

Hyffop, mountain 

Jacinth 
Jack in a box 
Jacob's ladder 
Jacobaea lily 
Jalap 

Jalap - 
Jafmine 

Jafmine, Arabian 
Jafmine, Arabian 
Jafmine, Cape 
Jafmine, baftard 
Jafmine, fcarlet 
Jafmine, rid 
Jafmine, Perfian 
Jafmine, Indian wild 
Jericho, rofe of 
feifey tea, new 
jcnilalcm artichoke 
Jcrufalem, oak of - 



Botanic Kama* 

Lyfimacbia. 

Epilobium, 

Lytbrum. 

Lyfintacbia. 

Zantboxylum, 

Iris. 

Juglaus. 

Rubus. 

Jtdoxa. 

Ilex. 

Rufcus. 

Eryngium. 

Alcea. 

Lunar ia. 

Meliantbus. 

Gleditjia. 

Lonicera. 

Halleria. 



^'Azalea. 

Hedyfartm. 

Ctrintbe. 

Hamulus. 

Carfinus. 

Cbclidonium. 

Mcdicago. 

-&fculus. 

Cocbkaria. 

Epbtdra, 

Rufcus. 

Caffine. 

Cynoglofum. 

vempervivum. 

Sedum. 

Mimofa. 

Cbclone. 

Hyacintbus 

Crinum. 

Scilla. 

Scilla. 

Scilla. 

Spiraa. 

Hyffopus. 

Tby/nbra. 

Hyacinlbus. 

HcrnanJia. 

Polemonium. 

Amaryllis. 

Mrabilis. 

Convolvulus. 

Jafminum. 

J af minum. 

Nycla.tbes. 

Gardenia, 

CeJIrum. 

ligyiniak 

PLmria. 

Syringa, 

Ixor'a. 

Aurflalica. 

Cea o hm. 

Heti.ru/bui, 

Cbenopodium. 

Jerafal 



I N D £ • X. 



Englijh Names. Botanic Names. 

Jerufalem fage - - Phlomis. 

Jefuit's bark tree, true - Cinchona. 

Jefuit's bark tree, falfe - l va . 

Jew's frankincenfe - Styrax. 

Johnfonia - . Callicarpa. 

Jonquil . - . NartiJJus. 

Judas tree - - Cercis. 

Jujube tree - . Rhamnus. 

July flower, clove - Diantbus. 

July flower, queen's - Hefperis. 

July flower, ftock - Chcirantbus. 

Juniper tree « - Juniperus. 

Jupiter's beard- - - Antbyllis. 

Jupiter's beard, American Amorpba. 



Immortal flower 
Indian god tree 
Indian fhot '■ 
Indian arrow root 
Indigo 

Indigo, baftard 
Iris 

Iris, bulbous 
Iris, Perfian bulbous 
Iris uvaria 
Iron wood 
Iron wort 
Ivy tree 
Ivy, American 
K. 

Kale 

Kale, fea 
Kalmia 
Kermes oak 
Ketmia, bladder 
Kidney bean 
Kidney bean tree 
Kidney vetch 
King's fpear 
Knap weed 
Knee holly 
Knee holm 
Knot-grafs 

Laburnum 
Lac tree 
Ladanum 
Ladder, Jacob's 
Lady's bower 
Lady's cufliion 
Lady's finger 
Lady's mantle 
Lady's fmock 
Lady's dipper 
Lady's traces 
Lamb's lettuce 
Larch tree 
Larkfpur 
Lavender 
Lavender, cotton 
Lavender, fea 
Laurel tree 
Laurel, Alexandrian 



Gompbrc 



Maranta. 

Indigo/era. 

Amorpba. 

Iris. 

Iris. 

Iris. 

Aletris. 

Sideroxylum. 

Sideritis. 

Hedera. 

Kalmia. 



• Crambe. 

- Kalmia. 

- Qucrcus. 

- Hibifcus. 

- Pbafrolus, 

- Glycine. 

- Anthyllis. 

- AJphodelus. 

- Cchtaurea. 

• Rufcus. 

■ Rufcus. 

■ Polygonum. 

■ Cytifus. 

• Rhus. 

■ Cijlus. 
Polemonium, 
Clematis. 
Saxifraga. 
An/byliis. 
Alcbemilla. 
Cardamine. 
Cypripcdium. 
Ophrvs. 
Valeriana. 
Pirns. 
Delphinium. 
Lavandula. 
Santolina. 
St.uhe. 
Prunus. 
Jtu/cn 



Laurel, dwarf American - Kalmia.. 



Englijl) Names. 
Laurel, fea fide 
Laurel, fpurge 
Laureola 

Laurel-leaved tulip tree 

Laurujlinus 

Leadwort 

Leather wood 

Leek 

Lemon tree 
Lentifc 

Leopard's bane 

Leopard's bane, mounts 

Lettuce 

Lettuce, lamb's 

Life, tree of 

Life, wood of 

Lignum vitas 

Lilac 

Ljly 

Lily, African fcarlet 

Ljly, African blue 

Lily, afphodel 

Lily, afphodel 

Lily, Atamafco 

Lily, belladonna 

Lily, day 

Lily, Gu em fey- 
Lily, Jacobaa 

Lily, St. Bruno's 

Lily, Japan 

Lily, Martagon 

Lily, Mexican 

Lily, May 

Lily, Perfian 

Lily, pyramidal 

Lily, fuperb 

Lily, water 

Lily, Cevlon 

Lily-daffodil 

Lily-daffodil 

Lily-hyacinth 
Lily thorn 
Lily of the valley 
Lime - 
Lime tree 
Lion's foot, Candy 
Lion's tail 
Liquorice 
Liquorice, wild 
Liquorice vetch, 

rooted 
Live-ever 
Liver wort, noble 
Loliel'scatchHy 
Loblolly bay 
Locker gowlans 
Locuft tree 
Locuft tree 
Locuft tree, honry 
Logwood 
London pride 
Looking Rials, Vrni; 
Loofe-flrifc 



knob- 



Botanic Names. 

* Phyllanthus. • 

- Daphne. 

- Daphne. 

■ Magnolia. 

- Viburnu7n. 

- Plumbago. 

- Dirca. 

- Allium. 

- Citrus. 

- Pijiacia. 

- Doronicum. 
n Arnica. 

- Laffuca. 

- Feronica, 

- Thuya. 

- Giiaiacum.. 

- Syringa. 

- Lilium. 

- Amaryllis. 

- Agapantbus. 

- Crinum. 

- Hcmerocallis, 

- Amaryllis. 

- Amaryllis. 
Hcmerocallis. 

• Amaryllis. 

- Amaryllis. 

' Hcmerocallis. 

■ Amaryllis. 

• Lilium. 

■ Amaryllis. 

• Convallaria. 

■ Fritillaria. 
Lilium. 

■ Ghriofa. 
Nympk-ea. 
A man His. 
Pancratium. 
Amaryllis. 
Sella. 
Catc/bcra. 
Convallaria. 
Citrus. 
Tilia. 

Catananche. 
Leonurus. 
Glycyrrbisa, 
Ajlragalus. 
| Glycine. 

Anemone, 
Silent. 
Gordonia, 
Trollius. 

Robini,!. '.' 
Gl.d*t/i a . 
H.cm.itoxy/um. 
Saxifraga. 
Campani, 



Lr/imac/.ia, 



Loo.r<» 



INDEX. 



EngW Names. 
Loofe-ftrrfe, purple 
Lote tree 
Lotus of Homer 
Lovage 
Love apple 
Love flower 
Love lies a-bleeding 
Lucern grafs 
Lung wort 
Lupine - 
Lychnidea . 
Lychnis, fcarlet 
Lychnis, dwarf 

' M. 
Macaw tree 
Mad apple 
Madder 
Madwort 
Mahalcb 
Mahogany tree 
Maiden hair 
Maiden hair tree 
Maiz, or Mays 
Malabar nut tree 
Male-balfam apple 
Mallow- 
Mallow, rofe . - 
Mallow, Indian 
Mallow, tree 
Mallow, Syrian - 
Mammee-fapota 
Mammee-tree 
Mandrake 
Mangoftan 
Mango tree 
Manihot 

Manna a(h - 
Mapie-rree 
Mangold 
Marigold, African 
Marigold, French 
Marigold, marih 
Marigold, corn 
Marigold, fig - " 
Marjoram, common fweet 
Marjoram, pot 
Marjoram, wild 
Marjoram, winter 
Marfh- mallow - 
Martagon lily ' • " 
Marum * 
Marum, Syrian or Cretan 
Marvel of Peru 
Mafter.vort, black 
M^ftic tree 
M illie tree, Indian 
MaiUc, herb 
Maftic thyme 
Maudlin 
Maw feed 
May butti 

May lily 



Lytbrum. 

Ceitis. 

Di.Jhros. 

Ligujticum. 

Solatium. 

XyUpbyUa. 

Amarantbies. 

Medicago. 

P ulnwr.aria. 

Lupous. 

Pbkx. 

Lychnis. 

Siler.c. 

frees. 

Solarium. 

Rubia. 

Alyfum. 

Prumis. 

S -jiMer.ia. 

Adiantum. • 

Mauri tia. 

Zea. 

Jufiicia. 

Moniordica. 

Mal-sa. 

A he a. 

Sida. 

Lava/era. 

Hibifcus. 

Achras. 

Mammea. 

Atrcpa. 

Garcinia. 

Mangifcra. 

Jatrophtt. 

Fraximts. 

Acer. 

Calendula. 

Tagefes. 

Tagetes. 

Caltha. 

Chryfanthemtim. 

Mfjcmbryanthemuv. 

Origanum. 

Origanum. 

Origanum. 

Origanum, 

Alihcea. 

lihum. 

Satureia, 

Origanum. 

Mirabilis. 

Ajlrantia. 

Piflacia. 

Schinus. 

Saiureia. 

Thy ni us. 

Achillea. 

Papaver. 

Crahrgus. 

Qmwllaria. 



Englijk Names. 
Meadow rue 
Meadow faffron 
Meadow fweet 
Meadows, queen of the 
Meally tree 
Meadia 
Medic 
Medlar tree 
Medufa's-head - 
Melancholy tree 
Melon 

Melon, water 
Melon thiftle 
Mezereon 
Mignonette 
Milfoil • 
Milk vetch 
Milk-wort 
Mint 

Mint, cat 
Mint, pepper 
Mifletoe 
Mock orange 
Mock privet 
Moldavian balm 
Moly 

Monkey flower 
Monk's hood 
Moon-feed 

Moon treloil - - 

Moor-berries 

Moon wort 

Mofi-berries 

Mofchatel, tuberous. 

Moth-mullein 

Mother of thyme 

Mountain alh 

Mug wort 

Mule pink 

Mulberry-tree 

Mulberry blite - 

Mullein 

Mu fh room 

Milliard 

Myrrh, or fweet fern 
Myrtle 

Myrtle, all-fpice 
Myrtle, candle-berry 
Myrtle, Dutch - 

' N. 
Naples, flarof - 
Narcifllis, common 
Nnrcilitis, autumnal 
Na Hurt iu m 
Navel-wort 
i\avcl-wort,baflard 
Navel-woit, Venus' 
Naviw 

Neclarinc tree - 
Needle, Adam's 
Nip 

Nettle, fnowy 



Sot attic Names. 

Thaliflfum. 
Colchicum. 
Spiraa. 
Spiral. 
Fiburnum. ■ 
Dodecatkeon. < 
Medicago. 
Mefpilus. 
EupJtorbia. 
Kyclanlhes. 
Cueumis. 
Cucurbita. 
Caclus. 
Daphne^ 
Refeda. 
Achillea. 
AJlragalus. 
polygald. 
Mentha. 
Nepeta. 
Mentha. 
Vijcum. 
Philadelphia. 
Phillyi'ea. 
Dracocepkalttm. 
Aiiittm. 
Mimulus. 
Aconitum. 
Menif t ermtm. 
Medicago. 
y accinium. 
Lunfiria. 
raccinium. 
Adoxa. 
V trbafcum. 
Thymus. 
Sorbin. 
Anemifia. 
Di an thus. 
Morut. 
Blitum. 
V trbafcum. 
Agaricus. 
. Sinapis. 

• Myrtus. 

. Myrtus. 

. Myrica. 

. Myrica. 

Ornithogalum. 
. Narcijfus. 

Amaryllis. 

Trop.ealum. 

Cotyledon. 
. Crafula. 

- Cyiio^loffum. 

- Branca. 
Amy^ddlus. 

- Vwrrrt. 

- Nepeta. 

- Urticet. 



Nettle, 
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Englijk Names. 

Nettle, hemp Tartarian 
Nettle, Canada 
Nettle-tree 
Nickarrree 
Nightfhade 
Nightfiiade, American 
Nightfliade, deadly 
Nightfiiade, Malabar 
Nolana 

Noli me tangere > . 
Noli me tangere 
None-fo-pretty - . 
Nut-tree - 
Nut, bladder 
Nut, cafliew - * - 
Nut, chocolate 
Nut, cob - - 

Nut, cocoa 

Nut, faufel - ■ . - 
Nut, hazel - . 
Nut, Malabar, 
Nut, oil - ; - 
Nut, phyfic 
Nut, piftachia 
Nut, wall - 

O. 
Oak-tree 

Oak-tree, evergreen 
Oak of Jerufalem . • - 
Oak, poifon 
Oil-nut 

Old man's beard 
Oleander 
Oleafter 
Olive 

Olive, fpurge 
Olive, wild 

Olive, wild, of Barbadoes 
Onion 
Onion, fea 
Onion-tree 
Orange tree 
Orange, mock . - 
Origany 
Orpine 
Orpine, lefler 
Orpine, tree 
Orach. 

Orach, berry-bearing 
Orach, wild 
Ofier 

Ofwego tea 
Ox-eye 
Ox-eye daify 
Ox-li^s 

Paeony 
Painted-lndy 
Painted-lady peas 
Palm tree 
Palm tree, dwarf 
Palm, cocoa nut 
Palm, faufel nut 



Urtica. 

Urtica. 

Celtis. 

Gmlandina. 

Solatium. 

Phytolacca. \ 

Atropa. 

JBafella. - 

Nolana. 

Impatient. 

Momordica. 

Saxifraga. 

Corylus. 

Staphylaa. 

Anacardium. 

Theohroma. 

Corylus. - 

Cocos. 

Areca. 

Corjlus. 

Jujlicia. 

Richius. 

Jatropha. 

Pifiacia. 

Juglans. 

Ouercus. . 

Ouercus. 

Chenopodium. 

Rhusl 

Ricbtus. 

Clematis. 

Nerium. 

Elaagnus. 

Olea. 

Daphne. 

Elaagnus. 

Borttia. 

Allium. 

Scilla. 

Allium. 

Citrus. 

Philadelphus. 

Origanum. 

Sedum. 

Crajfula. 

Telephium. 

Atripkx. 

Jilitum. 

Chenopodium, 

Sa/ix. 

Mmarda. 

Buphthalmum. 

Chryfanthemum, 

Primula. 

Ptconia. 

Dianthus. 

Lathyrus. 

Pheenix. 

Chamarops, 

Cocos. 

Areca, 



Engli/h Names. 

P^Irn, mountain' fan - Corypha. 

Palm, ringed - Cycas. . 

Palma-ChrifH .". - R'uinus. 

Palmetto - - Cliamaro^ 

Panfies or Panfey - Piola^ 

Papaw tree - Carica. 
Papaw tree, NorthAmerican Amwna. 

Paradife, tree of - Mufa. 

Park leaves - - Hypericun 

Parfley - - Apium. 

Parfley, fool's . - AZthufa. 

Parfley, Macedonian - Buhon. 

Parfley, ftone. - - Bubon. 

Parfnep - - Pafi'maca 

Parfnep, water - Sium. 

Pafque Flower - - Anemone. 

Paffion-flower - - Pajfifiora. 

Patience - - Rumex. 

PauPs betony - - T r eronka. 

Pea, common - - Pifum. 

Pea, crown - - Pifum. 

Pea, everlafting - Lathyrus. 

Pea, heath - - Orolus. 

Pea, painted lady - - Lathyrus, 

Pea, pigeon - - Cytijks. 

Pea, fcarlet - - Lathyrus. 

Pea, fweet. - - Lathyrus. 

Pea, Tangier - - Lathyrus. 

Pea, winged - - Lotus. 

Pea, wood * - Orobus. 

Peach'tree - ' - Amygdah 

Peach, wolfs - - SoUmum. 

Pear tree - - Pyrus. 

Pear, avocado - - Laurus. 

Pear, prickly , . CaeTus. 

Pear, garlick - Cratava. 

Peerleft primrofe - Narcifus. 

Pellitory of Spain - Atithemis. 

Peliitory tree - - Zanthoxyh 

Penguin - - Bromelia. 

Penuemon - - Chelone. 

Pennyroyal - - Mentha. 
Peony ... Patonia. 

Pepper tree - - Piper. 

Pepper, bell - - Capficum. 

Pepper, bird - - Capficum. 

Pepper, bonnet - Capficum. 

Pepper, Guiuea - Capficum. 

Pepper grape - - litis. 

Pepper, Indian - - Capficum. 

Pepper, Jamaica - ftfyrtus. 

Peppermint - - Mentha. 

Pepper, wall - - Sedum. 

Pepper-wort - - Lepidium. 

Periwinkle - - Finca. 

Perficaria - - Polygonum. 

Perfimon plum - Diejpyros. 

Petty whin - - Ononis, 

Pheafant's eye • Adouis. 

Pheafant's eve - Dianthus. 

Phillyrea, Cape - - Co/fine. 

Phillyren, common - Puillyrca. 

Phillyrea, falfe - Rhamnus. 
7* 
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J£sj/j* Names. 



Botanic Names. 



Phu - Valeriana. 

Privet, evergreen. - Rhamntts. 

Phyfic nut - - -Jatropha* 

Pigeon pea - - Cytifus. 

Pile-wort - - Ranunculus. 

Pimento (all-fpice) - - Myrtus. 

Pimpernel - - AnagalUs. 

Pinafter - - P' aui - 

Pineapple - - Bromelia. 

Pine apple, wild - - Bromelia, 

Pine tree - - Piuus. 

Pink - - Diaatkus.. 

Pink, Indian - - Dianthts. 

Pink, mute - - Dianthus. 

Pink.fea - - Statin. ■ 

Pin pillow - - Caffut. 

Pipe tree - - Syringa. 

Pipe tree, pudding - - Caffia 

Piperidge buih - - Berberis. 

Pippin - - fy™- 

Piquettes - - Dianthus. 

Pifliamin plum - Dio/pyros. 

Piftachia nut - Pifiaeia. 

Pitch tree - - 

Plane tree - - Platatms. 

Plane tree, falfe - Acer. 

Plant, burning thorny - Euphorbia. 

Plant, egg - - Solatium. 

Plant, humble - Mimcfa.. 

Plant, ice - - Mefembrjanthtmum. 

Plant, fen fid ve - Mimofa. 

Plant, baftard fenfitive AZfchynmcnc. 

Plantain tree - - Mu/a. 

Plantain, baftard - HJicmia. 

Pliant mealv tree - Viburnum. 

Plowman's foikenardr Baccharis. 

Plowman's fpikenard Conyxa. 

Phim tree - - Brwms. 

Plum, American black Chry/obalatmi. 

Plum, bay - - Pfidium. 

Plum, Brafilian - Spondias. 

Plum, Indian date - Dio/pyros. 
Plum, pifliamin or peyfimon Diofpyros. 

Poet's caffia - - Afjris. 

Foifon tree Rhus. 

Poifonafti - - Rhut. 

Poifonoak - - 

Poley,mountaio - Ttucrium. 

Polyanthos narciflus Narcijui. 

Polyanthus - Primula. 

Pomegranate - - Punka. 

Pompion - - Cucmbita. 

Poplar tree - - Popuhs. 

Poppy - - Pfpfver. 

Poppy, horned. - - Chtlidomum. 

. Poppy, prickly - A>'gemone. 

Potatoe - - Solatium. 

Potato*, SpaniQl - Cmvolvulut. 

Prick-wood - - Euonymut. 

Primrofe - - Primula. 

Primrofe, night - (Enothera, 

Primrofe, tree - (Enotlicra. 

Prince's-Zeatbe/ - - Amaranth**. 



EngUJh Names. 



Botanic Names.. 
Ligufirvm, 



Privet - 

Privet, evergreen - Ltgttflrum* , 

Privet, mock - - PhiUyrea. 

Puccoon - - Sanguinarta* 

Pudding-pipe tree - Caffia. 

Pulfatilla, or pafque flower Anemone. 
Pumpion. See Pompion / ^^^,7^. 
Pumpkin - ) 

Purple-apple - - Amtona.. 

Purflane - - Portulaca. 

Turflane, fea - - Atriplex. 

Purflanetree - - Portulacaria.. 

Pyracantha - - Mejpilus. 

Quamoclit - - Ip*mceai 

Queen of the meadows Spirara. 

Queen's balm - - Dracectphulhm: 

Queen's gilliftower - Hcfperis. 

Queen Marguerette - 4*T-. 

Queen's violet - Hpperts. 

Queen ftock,.gilliflower - Cheiranthus.. 

Quick, or quick-fet - Crataegus. 

Quicken tree - - Sorbur. 

Quickbeam tree - 

Quince tree - - O*?'- 

Quince, baftard - Mt/ptlus. 
R. 

Kadifli - - Raphamts* 

Radifli, horfe - - Cochiearia.. 

Radifh, turnep - - Raphanus. 

Radifli, black Spanilh Raphanus. 

Ragged Robin - Lychnis. 

Ragwort - - Senetio. 

Ragwort, fea - - Cineraria. 

Ragwort, African - Othemta. 

Rampion, efcolent - Campanula. 

R*mfons • - - A/Hum. 

Ranunculus, common Ranunculus. 

Ranunculus, globe - Trollius. 

Rape - - - Brmffica. 

Rafpberry - - Rubus. 

Hattlefhake root - Pefyga/a. 

Red cedar - - Juniperus.. 

Reed, common - Arundo. 

Reed, Spanilh or Portugal Arundo. 

Reed, bamboo - - Armdtx 

fLeed, Indian flowering Cama.. 

Reft-harrow - - Ononis. 

Rhubarb - - Rheum. 

Rhubarb, monk's - Rumex. 

Roan tree - - Sorbus. 

Robert, herb - - Geranium,. 

Rocambole - • Allium. 

Hock-rofe - - Ciflus. 

Rocket, dame's violet, or") 

gilliflower. . \Wptru. 

.Rocket, baftard - Re/eda. 

Rocket, night-fmelling. Hffpiris. 

Rocket - - Braffica. 

Rod, golden - - Solidago. 

Rod,. Aaron's - - Solidago. 

Rod-tree, golden - Bofta. 

.Root, China - - Smilatt. 
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Engl'tjl) 'Names. 

Hoot, falfe China 
'Root, hollow 
Root, rofe 
Root, fnake 
&oot, rattle-fnake 
Root, fweet . 
Rofe tree 
Rofe, China 
Rofe, Chriftmas 
iRofe, corn 
Rofe, Guelder - 
•Rofe, Virginia Guelder - 
-Rofe, Japan 
Rofe, rock 
•Rofe of Jericho 
Rofe bay 

Rofe bay," mountain 
Rofe bay, dwarf 
Rofe bay, willow herb • 
Rofe mallow - - - 
Rofe root - - - 
Rofe periwinkle of Mada- 
gafcar. 

Rofemary - - - 

Rofemary, wild - - - 
Rough bindweed- 
Rue 

Rue, meadow 
RuQ), flowering 
Rufli, fweet 

Ruyfchiana - . - - 

S. 

Saffron 

Saffron, baftard, or &f- 

flower. 
Saffron, meadow 
Sage 

Sage, Jerufalem 
Sage, Indian wild 
Sage tree 
•Sage, wood 
St. Andrew's crofs 
St. Bruno's lily 
Saint-foin 
St. John's bread 
St. John's-wort 
St. Peter's-wort 
St. Peter's-wort 
St. Peter's-wort, flmibby 
Sallad, corn 
Sallow tree 
Salfafy 
Samphire 
^and-box tree 
Sanicle, bear's car 
Sapota tree 
Sapota, mammee 
Sarfaparilla 
Saffafras tree 
Satin flower 
Savin 

$avl», Indian 



Senecio. 
Adoxa, 
■Rhodiola. 
Ariftolochia. 
Polygala. 
Glycyrr/i.'xa. 
Rofa. 
Hibifcus. 
Helleborus. 
■Palaver. 
Viburnum, 
Spiraea. 
Camellia. - 
Cijlus. 
Anajlatka. 
Nerium. 
Rhododendron. 
Rhododendron. 
Epilob.um. 
Alcea. 
Rhodiola. 

^Vinca. 

■ Rojmarinus. 

• Ledum. 
- Smilav. 
. Ruia. 

ThaliSrum. 
JSu/omus. 

• Ac or us. 

• Dracocephalum. 

■ Crocus. 

| Carthamus. 

Colchicum. 
Salvia. 
Phlomis. 



Phlomis. 
Tcucrium. 
Afcyrum, 
Anthericum. 
Hedyfmrum, 
Ceratonia. 
Hypericum. 
Afcyrum, 
Hypericum, 
Lonicera. 
Valeriana. 
■Salix. 
Tragopogon, 
tCrithmum, 
Hard. 
Cortufa. 
Achat. 
Achias. 
Smilax, 
Lauras. 
Lunaria. 
Junitcrus, 
JJaumnia, 



Englijh Names, 

Savory - ' • 

Savoy cabbage, or Savoy 
Savoy fpiderwort 
Saw-wort 
Saxifrage - 
Saxifrage, golden 
'Scabious 
Scallion 
Scorpion fena 
Scorzonera 
Scotch fir 
Scotch kale 
-Scurvy grafs 
Sea buckthorn 
Sea cabbage 
Sea daffodil 
Sea holly ' - 
Sea lavender 
Sea purflane - 
Sea fide grape 
Sea- fide laurel 
Sebeften 

Sedum tree - - - 

Sedum, lefler houfe-leek 

Sena of the fliops - - 

Sena, bladder 

Sena, fcorpion 

Sena, wild - - - 

Senega rattlefnake root- 

Sengreen (houfe-leek) - - 

Senfitive plant 

Senfitive plant, baftard - 

Service tree, fweet - - 

Service tree, bird*s • » 

Service tree, maple-leaved 

Service tree, wild - • - 

Shaddock - - - 

Shallot • ' - - 

Shot, Indian - - - 

Siberian crab - - - 

Side-faddle flower 

Silk cotton tree - - - 

Silk, virgin 

Silver bufli 

Silver fir • 

Silver tree 

Skirret 

Skull-cap 

Skrew tree 

Sky flower - • - 

Slipper, lady's 

Slippcr-wort 

Sloe tree 

SrnalUge 

Snail plant 

Snail trefoil 

Snake cucumber 

Snake root 

Snake root, rattle- - - 
Snap-dragon 
Sneeze-wort 
Snow-ball tree 

7 X a 



-'Satureja, 
'- Brdjfica. 

Anthericum. 

Serratula. 
- Saxifraga. 

Chryfofplenium;.- 

Scabiofa. - 

Allium, 

Coronilla. 

Seorximpa. 

P'tnus. 

Bra/pea. . 
■Cochlearia. 

HippophiS. 

Crambe. 

Pancratium. . 

Eryngium. 

Statice. 

Atriplcx. 

Coccolcia. 

Phylianlbui. 

Sempervivum. • 

Sedum. 

Coffin. 

Colutea. 

Coronilla. 

'Caffia. 

Polygala. . 

Sempervivum,- 

Mimofa. 

JB/chynomeHf. 

Sorbus. 

Sorbus. 

Cratagus. 

Crattegus. 

Citrus. 

Allium. 

Canna, 

Pyrus. 

Sarracena. 

Bomb ax. 

Periploca. 

Anthyllis. 

Pinus. 

Protca. 

Slum. 

Scutellaria. 

HeUaeres. 

Cineraria. 

Cypripedium. 

Calceolaria. 

Prunus. 

Apium. 

MeJicagt. 

Hfedicago. 

Cuciimis. 

Arilhlothia. 

Polygala. 

Antirrhinum. 

Achillea. 

Viburnum, 

Snow- 



I N D E X. 



Englifi Names. 

Snowberry tree 
Snow-drop 
Snow-drop, greater 
Snow-drop tree 
Soap-berry tree - 
Soap-wort 

Soap-wort, American 
Solomon's feal 
Sorb tree 
Sorb tree, wild 
Sorrel 

Sorrel tree, Carolina 
Sorrel, wood 
Sorrowful tree 
Sour-gourd, ^Ethiopian - 
Sour lop 
Southernwood 
South-fea bread-fruit tree 
South-fea tea 
Sow-bread 

'Sparagus, erroneoufly call- 
ed Sparrow-grafs 
Sparrow-wort 
Speed-well 
Spice, all- 
Spice, Carolina all- 
Spider-wort 
Spider-wort, Virginia 
. Spikenard 
Spinach 

Spinach, ftrawberry 
Spindle tree, ... - 
Spindle tree, bafiard 
Spirting cucumber 
Spiraea-frutex 
Spiraea, African 
Spoon-wort 
Spruce fir 
Spunge tree 
Spurge 
Spurge laurel 
Squalh 
SquiU 

Squill, le/Ter white 
Staff tree 
Stag's horn tree 
Star apple 
Star of Alexandria 
Star, of Bethlehem 
Star hyacinth 
Star-flower . 
Star of Naples 
Star thiftle 
Star-wort 
Star-wort, baftard 
Stock gilliflower 
Stock, dwarf, annual. 
Stock, ten. weeks 
Stock, virgin 
Stone-crop 
Stone-crorxtrce 



Chiococco. 

Galanthus. 

Leucoium. 

CiUnautAus. 

Sapindns. 

Sapindus. 

Rhexia. 

Comal/aria. 

Sorbus. 

Sorbus. 

RuntfX. 

Andromeda. 

Oxalis. 

NySanths. 

Adanfcnia. 

Amtona. 

Artemijia. 

Artocarpus. 

Ilex. 

Cyclamen. 
^AJparagus. 
Paferina. 
Ferenica. 
Myrtus. 
Calycanthus. 
Anthericam. 
Tradejcantia. 
Baccharis. 
Spinacia. 
Blitum. 
Euonymus. 
Celaftrus. 
Momordica. 
Spirara, 
Diojma. 
Cochlearia. 
Pinus. 
Mima/a, 
Euphorbia. 
Daphne. 
Cucurbita, 
Sella. 
Pancratium. 
Celafirus. 
Rhus. 

Chryfiphyllum. 

Ornitnegalum. 

Ornithogalum. 

Seilla. 

A melius. 

Ornilhogalwn. 

Centaurea. 

Afltr. 

Bufhthalmum. 

Cheiranlhus. 

Cheiranlhus, 

Cheiranlhus. 

Cheiranlhus, 

Stdum. 

Chcaepcdium. 



Englifi Names. 

Storax, liquid 

Storax tree 

Stramonium 

Strawberry 

Strawberry blite 

Strawberry Fpinach ' - 

Strawberry tree 

Succory 

Sugar cane 

Sultan flower 

Sultan, fweet 

Sumach 

Sumach, myrtle-leaved - 
Sumach, currier's or tanner's 
Sunflower 

Sunflower, dwarf Ameri-7 
can - - $ 
Sunflower, little 
Sunflower, tick-feeded 
Superb lily 
Supple jack 
Swallow -wort 
Swallow-wort, African 
Sweet briar - ' 
Sweet flag 
Sweet gum « 
Sweet pea 
Sweet root 
Sweet fop 
Sweet fultan 
Sweet William 
Sweet willow, 
Sycamore tree 
" 'camorus fig 



Tacamahaca 

•Tallow tree 

Tamarind tree 

Tamarifk 

Tanfey 

Tare 

Tar tree 

Tarragon 

Tarton-raire 

Tea tree 

Tea, New Jerfey 

Tea, Ofwego ' 

Tea, South Sea 

Tea, New Zealand, 

Thiftle 

Thiftle, blefted 
Thiftle, diftaff, 
Thiftle, hedgehog 
Thiftle, globe 
Thiftle, melon 
Thiftle, torch 
Thorn, black 
Thorn, box 
Thorn, Chrift's 
Thorn, Egyptian 



Liquidambar. 

Styrax. 

Datura. 

Fragaria, 

Blitum. 

Blitum. 

ArbulUi. 

Cichorium. 

Satcharum. 

Centattrea. 

Centaurea. 

Rhus. 

Ceriaria. 

Coriaria. 

Helianthus. 

Rudieciia. 
Ci/fus. 
Coreopfis. 
Glorioja. 
Rhamnus. 
Afclepias. 
Stapeha. 
Rofa. 
Acorus. 
Liquidambar. 
Lathyrus. 
Glycj '• 



Centaurea. 
Dianthus. 
Myr 



- Myric 
' Acer. 



Ficus. 

• PhiladelpTius. 

- Populus. 
' Croton. 

Tamarindus. 

- Tamarix. 

• Tanacetum. 

- Fieia. 

- Pinus. 

• Artemijia. 

- Daphne. 

- Thea. 

- Ceanothus. 

- Monarda. 

- Ilex. 

- Philadelphus. 

• Carduus. 

» Centaurea. 

- Carthamus.. 

- Caelus. 

. Echimps.. 

■ Caelus. 

- Caelus. 

- Ptunus, 

- Lycium. 

- Rhamnus, 

• Mint/a. 



Thorny 
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Englijh Names. 

Thorn, evergreen 
Thorn, goat's 
Thorn, lily 
Thorn, purging 
Thom, white 
Thorn-apple 

Thorny plant, burning - 
Three-leaved grafs 
Thrift 

Throat wort 

Throat-wort, blue, umbel- 
liferous 
Thyme 

Thyme, maftic 
Thyme, mother of 
Tinus 
Toad-flax 
Tobacco 

Tolu tree, balfam of 

Tomatoes 

Tooth-ach tree 

Torch thiftle 

Touch me not 

Touch me -not 

Toxicodendron 

Tragacanth, gum 

Traveller's joy 

Tree, celandine . 

Tree germander 

Tree mallow 

Tree priinrofe 

Tree of life 

Trefoil 

Trefoil, bean 

Trefoil, ftinking bean 

Trefoil, bird's-foot 

Trefoil, moon 

Trefoil, fhrub 

Trefoil, fnail 

Trefoil, tree . -'- ■ - 

Tricolor 

Tricolor, violet 

True-love of Canada 

Trumpet flower 

Trumpet honeyfuckle 

Tuberofe 

Tulip 

Tulip, African 
Tulip, chequered 
Tulip flower 
Tulip tree 

Tulip tree, laurel-leaved 

Tupelo tree 

Turk's cap 

Turk's head 

Turk's turban 

Turncp 

Turnep, French 
Turncp cabbage 
Turncp ratlifli 
Turnfol 
Turpentine tree 



- Englijh Names. 
Tutfan 

Two-pence, herb 
Twy-blade 
U. 

Umbrella tree 
V. 

Valerian 
Valerian, Greek 
Varniih tree ■ 
Venus' fly-trap 
Venus' Iooking-glafs 
Venus' navel-wort 
Vervain 
Vervain mallow 
"Vetch 
Vetch, bitter 
Vetch, liquorice 
Vetch, kidney 
Vetch, knob-rooted liquo- 
rice 
Vetch, milk 
Viburnum, American 
Vine tree - 
Vine, black 
Vine, white 
Violet 

Violet, dame's 
Violet, dog's-tooth 
Viper's grafc 
Virgin bower 
Virgin filk 
Virgin flock 
Vitoe, arbor 
Vitas, lignum 



- Hypericum. 

- f Lyjimachia. 

- Ophrys. . 

- MagnoRa^ 

- Valeriana. 

- Polemonium*. 

- Rhus. 
• Dioneea. 

- Campanula. 

- Cm * - 



Wake Robin 

Wall-flower 

Walnut-tree 

Walnut tree, Jamaica 

Wart-wort 

Water crefs 

Water lily 

Water melon 

Wayfaring tree 

Weld, dyer's 

Wheat 

Wheat, buck 
Wheat, Indian 
Wheat, Turkey 
Whin 

Whin, petty 
White -beam tree 
White-leaf tree 
Whortleberry 
Wicken tree 
Widow wail 
Willow tree 
Willow, French 
Willow herb 
Willow herb f 
Willow, fpiked 
Wind flower 



Malva. 

Vicia. 

Orobus. 

AJlragalus. 

Anthyllis. 

■ Glycine. 

Aftragahs. 

Lantana. 

Fitis. 

Tamus. 

Bryonia. 

Viola. 

He/feris. 

Erytm'onium* 

Scorzonera. 

Clematis. 

Pcriploea. 

Clieiranthus^ 

Thuya. 

Guaiacum. 



- Arum. 

- Chciranthus. 

- Jtglans. 

- Hura. 

• Euphorbia. 

- Sifymbrium.. 

- Nymphaa. 

• Cucurbita. 

- Plburnum. 

- Re/eda. 

- Tritieum. 

- Poljgonum^ 

- Zea. 

- Zea. 

- Ulex. 

- Ononis. 

- Crataegus. 

- Crataegus. 

- J r accinium.. 

- Sot bus. 

• Cneorum. 

- Salix. 

- E pi! obi urn. 

• Lythrum. 

- Lyjimachia, 

- Spiraa. 

• Anemone. 



Wind 



Engliji Nam 

"Wind feed 
Winter berry 
Winter bloom 
Winter cherry 
Winter cherry 
Winter's bark 
Winter favory 
Witch hazel * 
Woad 

Wolfsbane 
Wolfs peach 
Wood-bind 
Wood of life 
Wood anemone 
Wood forrel 
Wormwood 
Wound -wort 



I -, N. D ;£ X. 
£ ota/tic Names. \ Englijb Names- 



Arclotis. 
Prinos. 
Azalea. 
Phfaliu 
S Sin num. 
Wtatera. 
■ Sattneia. 
Hamamelis. 
I/atis. 
Actmitum. 
Sclanum. 
Lcnicera. 
Guaiacum. 
Anemone. 
Oxaih. 
Artemijia. 
Achillea. 



Ettank Nameu 



Xiphium (bulbous ids) - his. 
Xylofteum (fly honey- J ^ 
fuckle) - - j 



y. 

Yapon 
Yarrow 
Yellow-herb 
Yerva mora 
Yew tree 



Ilex. 
Achillea. 
ReJeJa. 
Bofeu. 



Zealand tea, New . . - . Philadelphia 
Zerumbet (wild ginger) Atnomum. 
Zinziber (common-ginger) Amwum. 
Ziziphus (Jujube tree) - Rhaimiks. 



In this Index of the Englilh and other molt generally known names of the plants, trees, &c. de- 
fcribed in the general procefs of this work, both of the genera, and the principal or moll noted fpe- 
cies, with the botanic, names of the refpedrive genera ; it may be obferved, that as. many of the 
genera are not known by any Englilh name, or any other hefides. that of the batanic, they, tege- 
gether with the other .names, of the genera only, no fpecies, are .wholly arranged in the firft Jude< 
under their faid generjeal Latin or botanic names, with that of the EngU/h, where any occur ; and 
that in regard to the fpecies belonging to the different genera, this Index contains principally the 
Englilh and mod generally received names of all the moft remarkable or material plants, &c. 
thereof; and as moft of the genera comprife alfo feveral, and fome many other lefs nt>ted fpecies, 
•which could not poflibly be all arranged under this head in the Index order, without f welling it 
confiderably beyond the proper necelfary limits; the whole belonging to. each genus of the eligible 
garden plants, both of the moft noted and other fpecies, are inferted under their laid refpedttve 
genera bp their general Englilh and other proper names. 

Likewife feleft lifts of the different fpecies belonging to moft of the various genera may be 
feen colieftively under feveral different heads in the body of the work, .diftributed into tribes, as 
it were, according to their refpec"ttv« modes or natures of growth, general habit, temperature, 
particular ufes in the different garden diftri&s, and oeconomical qualities, Sec. arranging under 
the following articles— Annual, Biennial, and Pereunial Plants, Bulbous, Tuberous, and Fibrous- 
rooted Plants, &c. Aromatic Plants, Kitchen-garden Plants^ Green.houfe.and Stove Plants, Herba- 
ceous Plants, Succulent Plants, Deciduous Trees, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees and Fpreft Trees, 
and fome other fimilar arrangements occurring in alphabetical order in different parts of the book- 
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I N D E X 



OF THE ESSENTIAL ARTICLES OF GENERAL GARDENING, 
AND PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY. 

IN TWO DIVISIONS. 



FIRST DIVISION. 

Containing a Lift of the principal Eflentials of General Gardening, comprehended in this Work ; 
comprifirig the different Garden DiftriAs and Compartments, Plantations, Shrubberies, Green- 
houks, Hot-houfes, Forcing-houfes, Hot-walls, Hot-beds and Stoves, with the refpe&ive Plants 
and Trees, &c. feparately, of each Department; the principal neceflary Garden Materials, dif- 
ferent Requiiites, proper Earths, Dungs, Manures, and Compofts ; with the different Methods of 
Propagation, Planting, Sowing, &c. principal Garden Implements, and general Methods of. 
performing the different Practical Operations, in the various neceflary Works in the feveral 
Departments; all of which, according as they alphabetically occur in the different Parts of the 
Book, are fully defcribed.and explained.. 



A. 

ALLEYS, forming divifions- to beds,- bor- 
ders, and other compartments- 
Annual Plants, a numerous tribe, both of flow- 
ers and efculent vegetables: arrangement. of 
the different forts. 
Arbours, their ufes, and different forts. 
Aromatic Plants, their ufes, and different fpecies. 
Aquatic Plants and Trees, fuch as grow near or 
in water. 

Afhes,.for manure and other occafions. 
Autumn Plants. 
Autumn Seafon. 

Avenues of trees, their difpofition, and proper 
trees in their formation. 

B. 

Bark, or Tan, for bark-bed* 

Bark-beds, their different ufes and formation. 

Bark-pits, in which to make bark-beds... 

Bafkets, different ufeful forts for gardens. 

Bafons, or Refervoirs of water: 

Baf*s, for ligaments in tying up plants, &c. 

Bafs Mats. — See Mats. 

Beds, proper forts in the different garden depart- 
ments- 
Beds, Hot — See Hot-beds. 
Biennial, or two years' plants. 
Blights on trees and plants. 
Borders, the different forts and ufes defcribed. 
Bofquets of flirubs and flowers, &c. 
Bowling-green. 



Brooms, proper forts for gardens. 
Budding, for the propagation of trees.— See Ino- 
culation. 

Bulbous-rooted flowers, &c— See Bulbus^ 
C. 

Capfule, a feed veflel.— See Caf/ula. 
Cafcades.— See Water. 
Caterpillar Infers, on trees and plants. 
Clay.— See. Earth,. Bafons, Water, &c. 
Climbing Plants,. various forts; both fbrubby 

and herbaceous.— See alfo CW/7, Cirr/ius, and 

nUUit Caulis.- 
Compound Flowers. — See Compofitui Flos. 
Compofts of Earths, Dungs, &c. of various 

compofitions, for different occafions. 
Cone, a feed-vefTel.— See Conus, &c. 
Creeping Plants.— See Caulis,. Climbing Plants,- 

and HeJera. 
Culinary Plants* and Fruit. 
Cuttings, to plant for propagation in railing- 

many forts of trees, flirubs and plants. 

D. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs ; their defcription > 
and different forts. 

Dibble, or Setting-ftick r different forts defcrib- 
ed. 

Digging ground, different methods; as plain 
digging, trench digging, and digging in • 
ridges. 

Drawing; . 
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Draw-lag Frame, for annual-flowers, to dra\ 
them up tail in friture, ■ , 

Drill-Cowing, Sec. 
Dung for hot-beds. 
Dungs for manure. 

Dwarf fruit-trees, their different orders of train- 



Earth, different forts, proper for gardens, &c. 
Edgings, their utility, different forts, planting, 

and culture. 
Edging-Iron. 
Edging-Shears. 

Efculcnt Plants, fuch as are eatable. 
Efpalier Trees, their general defcription, utility, 

and order of training. 
Evergreens, their nature of growth, different 

forts, ufes, &c. 



Flower-garden. — See Pieafure- ground. 
Forcing-frame, for early plants, dowers am 
fruit. 

— by Dung heat. 

- by Bark -bed heat. 

by Fire heat. 

. Plants and trees for forcing. 

ForciDg-houfe.— See Forcing-frame. 
Foreft Trees, their utility and different forts. 
Foffe, or Ha ha. 
. Frames, Garden Frames, the different forts de- 
fcribed. 

Framing, railing early plants, &c. in hot-beds, 
tinder frames. 

Fruit-treesj the different forts, their different or- 
ders of training. See Standard-trees, Dwarf- 
trees, Trained-trees, Wall-trees, and Efpali- 
ers ; alfo, Grafting and Inoculation. 

m ■ - Their general methods of pruning and 
training.— See each fort under its refpeclive, 
Genus; alfo the article Pruning; likewife 
Wall-trees, Efpaliers, Standards, Dwarf-trees 
Trainee -trees, Orchards, &c. 

— Defending the bloffom of early blooming 

Wall-trees. — See Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, under the articles AmygJahs arid Prunus. 

G. 

Gardens, referring to the different departments. 
Genus of Plants, comprifing one or two to many 

fpecies. 
Glafs-cafe. 

Glafs-lights.—- See Lights, and Hand GlafTes. 
Grafting, different methods. 
Grafs Lawns, Walks, &c. 
Gravel, proper forts for walks. 
Gravel Walks. 

Grcen-houfc, its general defcription. 
Grcen-houfe Plants, the different forts and ge- 
neral culture. 
Groves of Trees. 

H. 

Hand Glades. 

— — Square-formed. 



Hand GlafTes, bell-formed. 
Hedges, different forts, proper trees, confiding 
of— Deciduous Hedges— Evergreen Hedges. 
Herbs.— See Hetba. 
Herbaceous Plants. 

Hoes, different forts, and r refpec"tive ufes. . 
Hoeing/ t ,.1 . . . : X 

Horfe-dung, for hot-beds, and manure. 
Hot-beds. 

Horfe-dung Hot-beds. 

Tanner's-bark Hot-beds. 

Hot-ho.ufe..— See alfo. Stove. 
Hot-hdufe or Stove' plants. — See Stove. 
Hot- walls, for forcing early fruit. 

■ " " ' ■ I. 

Ice-houfe. 

Inarching. — See Grafting. 
Inoculation, or Budding, means of propagating 
numerous forts of trees. 

- • K. 

Kitchen -garden, its general defcription. 
Kite hen -garden Plants, arrangement of the dif- 
ferent forts. 

L. 

Labyrinth or Masse. 

Lawns, : their proper fituatiqns, dimenfions and 
form. • ' • 

Laying, the propagation by Layers, in raifing 
many forts of trees and fhrubs, and fome kinds 
of herbaceous plants. 

Light, its beneficial agency in vegetation.' : 

Lights, Glafs-lights of garden frames, &c. 

Lining hot-beds, to renew the heat. 

Loam. — See Earth. 

Luxuriant Plants, Trees, and Flowers, &c— See 
Luxuriant. 

M. 

Manure, different forts. 
Marie, for Manure. 

Mats, Bafs Mats, for covering and fliading plants,. 

feed-beds, &c. 
Medicinal Plants, the different forts. ' 
Melonary, general utility, and defcriptjon. 
Motion of Plants.— See Mows. 
Mould or Mold.— See Earth. 
Mowing. — See Grafs. 

Mulch, half-rotted ftrawy dung ; ufeful in pro- 
tecting the roots of new-planted and tender 
young trees from frolt and drought 

N. 

Nurfcry, its great utility; general defcription 
and management. 



Off-fets, means of propagating numerous forts 
of plants. 

Oiled-paper frames.— Sec Paper-frames. 

Orchnrd, of flandard fruit-trees, its general 
utility, defcription, proper forts of trees, plant- 
ing, and culture. 

Ofiers, 
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Ofiers, proper plants for fupplies of twi|s, rods, 
&c— See alio 

P. 

Paper Frames. 

Parafitic* Plants, fuch as grow upon others. 

Parterre, a flower compartment, divided into va- 
rious froall partitions of beds, borders, alleys, 
&c. 

Parting-roots, a method of abundant propaga- 
tion in numerous herbaceous and under- 
fhrubby plants. 

Perennial Plants, or plants of many years', dura- 
tion ; confifting of fibrous-rooted, bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted kinds. 

— ■■ . Bulbous-rooted. See Bullus. 

«■ » Fibrous-rooted. — See Radix perennis 

fibrofa. 

— . Tuberous-rooted. — See Tuberous-rooted 
Plants. 

Piping, a method of propagation applicable 
principally in pinks and carnations.— See 
Dianthus. 

Plantations, in groves, clumps, thickets and 
flirubberies, &c.-in different orders; and of 
foreft trees for timber, and coppices of under- 
wood. 

Planting, the various methods explained. 

Plafhing, or laying hedges. 

Pleafure-ground, its general defcription, proper 
plantations, flirubberies, and general manage- 
ment. 

Pot-herbs, the different forts; propagation, and 
general culture. 

Pots, the proper forts and different fizes for va- 
rious garden plants, and for green-houfe and 
ilove exotics. 

Propagation of trees and plants, by various me- 
thods. — See Sowing Seed, Planting Suckers, 
Cuttings, Slips, Layers, Oif-fets, and Pipings ; 
alfo Parting-roots, Spawn, Grafting, Budding, 
and Inarching. 

Pruning, the general method, in different forts 
of fruit-trees, and others. 

Q. 

Quick-fet-hedges.— See Crafavus. 
Quincunx Planting. 

RJ 

Racer, or Sward-cutter, ufed in cutting turf. 
Rakes, the different forts for gardens. 
Raking ground, in preparation for fowing and 

planting ; alfo for raking in feeds in broad- 

caft fowing. 
Reed Hedges, their ufc in gardens, and method 

of formation. 
Ridging ground, in digging and trenching. 

S. 

Snllad-hcrbs, the different forts for general and 

occasional ufc.— See alfo Small fallad-herbs. 
Sand. •• See Earth. 
Sand Walks. -Sec Walks. 
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Seeds of Plants, general defcription, — See Semen. 
Sexes of Plants.— See Sexus, alfo Clajts, and 
Genus. 

Shading plants, feed-beds, &c. 
Shifting plants in pots, into larger. 
Shrubs, their nature of growth defcribed. — See- 
Frutex. 

Shrubs and Trees, many different forts.— See 
. Deciduous and Evergreen Tree's and Shrubs. ' ■" 
Shrubberies. — See- Pleafure-ground and Planta- 
tions. 

Slips, means of propagation for raifing many 

forts of plants. 
Small-fallad Herbs, the different forts, and ge. 

neral culture. 
Soup-herbs, the general, and principal forts. 
Sowing feeds, the different methods explained. 
Spades, different forts, for general, and particu- 
lar ufes, in fpade work. 
Spawn, a progeny of the mufnroom tribe, and. 

fome other plants. 
,Species of plants, individuals of a genus. 
Sprouts, an off-fpring from the Items of plants. 
Stage for carnations and auriculas. — See. Di- 
anthus and Primula. 
Standard Trees, different orders of training. 
Stocks, for grafting and budding, defcribing the 

different forts. proper for thole occafions. 
Stools, for the propagation, by layers. 
Stove, or hot-houfe, the different forts, and ge- 
neral ufes. 

Stove Plants, the different genera and fpecies, 

and general management. 
— — Plants, trees, and flowers, for forcing in 
ftoves. 

Succeffion-houfe, and pits, appertaining to the 

ftove.— See Stove. 
Succulent Plants, lift of the principal forts. 
Suckers, a progeny from the roots of trees aud 
fhrubs, &c. for the propagation of many 
forts. 

Sun, its great beneficial influence in the growth 
of plants, &c. 

T. 

Tan, or Tanner's bark, for bark-beds. 
Terrace-walks, their defcription, and ufes in 

pleafure-ground. 
Thermometer, for regulating the degree of heat 
in ftoves. 

Thicket plantations of trees and fhrubs. 
Trained tree?, for walls and efpaliers 
Tree, its difference in growth from a fhrub.— 

See Arbor and Fruttx. 
Trees and fhrubs, the different hardy forts. — 
See Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Foreft 
and Fruit Trees. 
Trcillage or Trcillis for efpalier trees, and 

other occafions in gardening. 
Trenching.— See Digging and Ridging 

Ground. 
Tribes of Plants.— See Trifas. 
Trowels, for various ufes in gardens. 
Tuberous- rooted Plants, confift:;:g both of 
flowers and efculent kinds. 

- Y Tubs, 
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Tubs, for large green-houfe plant?. 
Turf, Grafs Turf, for laying lawns, walks 
plats, and other graf. compartments in gar- 
Tuning Iron, for cutting turf. 
Tinning gravel walks. — See Gravel, Src. 

U. 

Umbelliferous Plants, producing flowers in um- 
bels. — See Uir.bcila. 



ties of the fpecies of plan! 
;ti.— See J'ariulcs. 



, flowers, anil 



Walks, their utility, proper forts, and order of 
arrangement in the different garden dirtrtcts. 

Walls of gardens, both as fences and for wall 
trees, proper forts and difpofitioo. 

Wall Trees, their peculiar merit, ,ie different 
forts, planting, and general method of train- 
ing, &c. 

Water, its utility in gardens, for life and orna- 
ment, proper difpofition, and means of ac- ' 
quire mem. 



SECOND DIVISION 



-rnpri 



neral Lift of the Botanic Terms and De.cripf ions contained in this Work, a, gs- 
y t:i - liotamus in defcribing the different Parti of Plants :11 >d the Principles of the " 
Botanic S\ ft en ; co:n;-rehending Defcriptions of the Root, Stem, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 
Fruit. Seed Ycf.'c!^ Seeds, &c. and of the Claffes, Orders, and Characters of the Genera, Spe- 
cies, and Varieties ; with the different diodes of Inflcrefcence, or Manner of Flowering, and 
the different Sexes of Plants and Flowers, in Male, Female, and Hermaphrodite ; all of which 
under the laid different Heads, as below, are fully explained accordingly as they alphabeti- 
■caily occur in the different Parts of the Book: which, in the whole, after properly confulting 
the Articles, Characters. Claffes, Orders, Genera, and Species, will be fufHcient to C 
general cilential Principles of the Syftem of Botany. 



y the 



A. 

GGREGATUS Flos, an aggregate flower 



produced 
of fmall 



i- fmall florets 
/fmall flowers 



(lender 



A 

compofed of 

Amen'.aceus Flos, m 
in an amentum. 

Amentum, a catkin 
chaffy flowers, 

Androgyna Planta, a plant producing male an< 
female flowers. 

Annute Planr.i*, annual plants, or but of on 
\eir*s duration. 

Authera, top of the filament or ftamen of don- 
ers, and the male part. 

Apetalus Flos, a flower without petals. 

Arpiaticae Planter, water plants. 

Arbor, a tree, different in growth from a fhrub. 

Arilta, Acrus or beard ol grafs and corn flow 

-\rma, armature of plants. 

Aron.atica- Planta-, atomatic or odoriferou 

pi.mts. 
Axilla, armpit of plant-;. 



Brac'tea, a floral leaf. 

Bulbils, a bul!) or hid'onir, root. 

Bulbus C.uilinti , a l)iill> produced on the Item, 



C. 

Calyx, the flower-cup, different forts. 
Cnmpaniformes Planta?, plants with bell-fhaped 



, a little head of flow 
apfule or hollow fee 



flower. — See Amentum. 
f:em of a plant or tree, differ- 



Capitutui 

Capfula, capfuie or hollow feed-veffel, 

Catkin,' ; 
Caulis, a (talk o 
forts defer 
Canlefcens, having a flnlk or fteni. 
Characters, defeription of the genera of plants. 
Cirrhus, a clafper or tendril of cirrhous-climh- 
ing plants, 

Clatiis, a clafs or collection of different kindred 
genera of plants, and thus fimilruly the whole 
vegetable kingdom is divided into twenty-four 
dalles all arranged bv name under this faid 
head Clajh. • ' 
ompolitus !• lo:;, compound flower, 
onifenv, cone- hearing trees and plants, 
onus, a cone, a fpecics of feed-vcllcl. 
oroila, compofed of the petals, or flowcr- 

orymbu.% an order of duffer-flowering. 

ot'vlcdoncs, fide lobes of a feed, 
•ru'eiformis Flo-., a crofs-fliaped flower. 
Ivma, a mode of umbel- Howe 



cminrus Flos, : 
cmina Planta, 
flowers onlv. 



wiling. 
V. 

female /lower. 

a female plant, bearing female 
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•See Radix Ptr- 



Fibrofa Radix, 
. -wnis Fibnfa. 
Filamentum, thread like part of the flamina of 



Flos, the flower of plants and tr« 



mCflingiof 



Foliola, le: T tr leaves of a compound leaf. 
Folium, £o£ a plant or tree, .con fitting dj 

nuai^.'ki's different forts. 
FmtJfali flirub : difference from a tree explained. 



rs' plant. 



a fibrous root.- 

Panicuia, a panicle, ;or mode of flowering. 
Papilionaceus Flos, a butterfly-fhaped flower. 
{Pappus, down; of flowers. 

jParafittis Planta, a parafitic plant, growing upon 

other plants or trees. 
Pedicelius, a pedicle or little fbot-fialk of a flower. 
Pedimculus, a peduncle, or main foot-ftalk of 
a flower. 

Pendulus Flos, a pendulous or hanging flo< 
Perennis Plants, a perennial or 
—See alfo Radix Perennis. 
G. Perianthium, a fiower cud, 

Genus, a fraternity or aflemblagc of different fpecies of ralvx. 

fpecies of plants. " ! Pericarphim, the feed-veflel of plants, different 

Germcn, feed-bud, or bafe of the pittillum, of j forts. 

flowers. i Pctalum, petal or flower-leaf. 

Germinatio, germination or fprouting of feeds, j Petiolus, the petiole or foot-ftalk of a leaf. 
Gluma, a hulk, or the calyx of graffes. Pittillum, the pift.il or it vie, the female organ 

I in the centre of a flower. 
II- i Plenus Flos, a full or double fiower. 

Ilerba, an herb, a plant not becoming woody. . Pollen, meal, or male prolific powder of thean- 
Hetbacca Planta, an herbaceous plant, being of | thera. 

an herb-like nature. | Polvgamin, mam- marriage*, or intercomm::n:- 

Hermaphroditus llos, hermaphrodite flower, i cation of different fexesan the flowers of pa-- - 
having both male and female parts. - J ticular plants. 

i Pomum, apple or flefliv fruit, a fpecies of feed 

i. .} vena. 

Inflorefcentia, inflorefcence, or manner of flow- { 



ering of all forts, of plants, &rc. 
Involucrum, a calyx of umbelliferous-flowering 

L. 

Labiatus Flos, a lipped flower. 
Laftcfcentes planta;, lactefcent or milky pi; 
Legumen, a feed pod of the pea, bean, and other 
pulfe. 

l.iliacea:, like a lily, liliaceous plants, produc- 
ing lily-fliaped flowers. 

I.ocul. menta, and Loculi, cells or feed depart- 
ments of a capfule. 

Luxurians Flos, a luxuriant flower. — See Luxu- 
riantPlants. 



M. 



Racemus, a raceme or clutter of flowers or ber- 
ries. 

Radiatus Fios, a radiated fiower of the co:r.- 
ponnd tribe. 

Radius, the ray, radius, or outer fpreading cir- 
cumference of a compound flower, &c. 

Radicula, radicle or little root. 

Radix, the root of plants and trees, Sec. many- 
forts. 

Radix Perennis Fibrofa, perennial fibrous roots, 

applicable to a numerous tribe of plants. 
Ramus, a branch of a tree. — See Czitlis. 



Mas Planta, 

flowers only 
Mafc-.ilus Flos, a male flo\ 
Monopetalous Flos, a flow 
Monophyllns, of one leaf. 



male plant, producing malt 
of one petal. 



pla. 



Moi 

Mtilticapfularis, mn'nv 
Multifidus Flos, a How. 



apfuled. 
or calyx 



Multiplicatus Flos, a multiplied flower, . 
iNJtifci, moffes, a tribe of imperfcel plants. 

Ncftarium, apart of the corolla, or fort of a 
pendage to the petals of a flower. 

O. 

Odo, an order or firfl fnbdivilion of a ciafs i 
the dalles of plants.— Sec alio C/.i'/ii. 



i, feed of plants, various forts. 
Sexus, fexes of plants, in producing male, f.-mnle, 

and hermaphrodite flowers. 
Spadiceus Flos, a flower or aggregate of flowers 

produced on a fpadix. 
Spadix, the receptacle of fpadiccous or fnatha- 
ceous flowers produced fiom a fpatha. ' 
j Spatha, a flieath or common calyx of fpadiccous 
j flowers. 

Species the individual*, or different kindred 
plants of a genus or family, as arranged under 
the various genera in the coivl'e of this work, 
their diftinrtivc dilierence explained. See 

Spica, fpike of flowers, a mode of flowering. 
Spina, a fpine or thorn, one of the armature of 

plants and trees. 
Stamina, male organ of flowers, confiding of the 
Al iments or thread like parts in the 'centre, 
pporting the anther:?, containing the 

pn 
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Stellata planta, a ftarry plant. 

Stigma of the flower, fummit of the piflillura or 

female organ. 
Stipuhe, fmall fcale-like leaves at the bafe of the 

larger. 

Strobilus, a feed-veflel of the cone kind. 
Stylus, the ftyle in the centre of a flower, placed 

on the top of the gerraen, elevating the lugma 

or female part. 
Succulentae, juicy, or fucculent plants. 
SuffYuticofus, under-fhrubby. 

T- 

Thyrfus, thyrfe, a mode of cinder-flowering. 
Tomentofa Planta, a plant having the ltaves 

tomentofe or white-downy. 
Tabus, tribes of plants, various. 
Truncus, ft em or ftalk of trees and plants. 
Tuberofa Radix 4 a tuberous-root. 
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U. 

Umbella, an umbel of flowers, a mode of flow- 
ering. 

Umbelliferous Plants, fuch as produce flowers 

in an umbel. 
Umbilicatum folium, a nave'.- Shaped leaf, &c. 

V. 

Valvula, a valve, or opening of a *-veflel.— - 
See alfo Capfula. 

Varietas, a variety, applicable to plants, i. r ;;,., 
and fruit, off-fpring of certain fpecies ; a, ' •» 
fome, very numerous. 

Verticillus, a Whorl, a mode of flowering, the 
flowers growing in whorls. 

Volubilis Canlis, a twining or winding-climbing 
ftalk, in many forts of Ihrubby and herba- 
ceous plants. 
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